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A  TALE  OF  THE  I'KESEXT  DAT. 

BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF  “MILDRKD’s  WEDDING,”  ETC.,  ETC. 


CHAPTER  I. 

ONE  miserable  rainy  afternoon  in  November,  the  four 
Misses  Woodford  sat  cowering  over  a  small  fire  in  their 
imtidy  sitting-ioom,  all  busily  engaged  in  “turning”  some 
very  shabby  winter  drosses. 

“We  shall  never  succeed  in  making  these  old  mcrincos 
look  respectable,”  said  Agnes  Woodford,  shrugging  her 
shoulders. 

She  was  a  bold,  handsome  girl  of  twenty,  with  large  brown 
eyes,  and  brows  like  fine  lines  of  jet  marked  on  a  surface  of 
alabaster. 

On  the  opposite  side  of  the  hearth,  hut  farther  from  the 
fire  than  the  other  three,  sat  a  slight  shrinking  figure,  plying 
her  needle  earnestly.  She  looked  up  as  Agnes  spoke,  and  said 
quietly — 

“Well,  never  mind.  What  does  it  matter?” 

“Nevermind!”  retorted  Agnes,  throwing  her  work  snap¬ 
pishly  across  a  chair.  “You  always  say  ‘Never  mind,’  even 
when  there’s  nothing  but  misery  in  the  house.’’ 

“  She  said  ‘  Never  mind’  the  other  day,  when  wo  only  had 
fried  potatoes  and  weak  tea  for  dinner,”  remarked  one  of  the 
younger  girls,  a  stout  child  of  fourteen,  looking  up  with  a 
comical  smile. 

“  Of  what  use  is  it  to  care  ?”  returned  Flora  gently.  “  Poor 
papa  does  the  best  he  can.” 

“We  care,  it  you  don’t,”  replied  Agnes  fiercely.  “Wo 
can’t  live  upon  love  like  you.  Wo  are  not  in  love,  I  suppose. 
Nobody's  kisses  console  u$  for  the  want  of  bread-and-butter.” 

The  two  younger  girls  burst  into  a  loud  laugh,  but  Flora, 
with  a  deep  blush  and  tears  in  her  eyes,  rose  to  leave  the 
room.  At  the  door  she  was  met  by  two  boys — lads  of  twelve 
and  fifteen — honest-looking,  but  having  that  rough,  wild, 
shabby  air  that  naturally  grows  round  the  neglected  and 
uneducated. 

“Holloa!”  cried  the  eldest,  seizirg  her  arm.  “What  is 
Fairy  snivelling  about  ?” 

Pet  names  in  families  betray  at  once  the  estimation  in 
which  their  owners  are  held  in  the  household.  Flora's  pet 
name  was  Fairy,  while  Agnes  was  known  by  the  sobriquet 
of  Naggle,  shortened  sometimes  into  Nag,  and  the  two 
younger  girls,  Mabel  and  Dorothy,  found  their  names  simply 
curtailed  to  Mab  and  Doll. 
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Doll  never  troubled  any  one  with  much  talk— it  was  her 
vocation  to  sit  still,  look  pretty,  and  cat  and  drink  all  she 
could  get.  Mab  talked  for  both.  It  was  she  now  who 
answered  Charlie. 

“  It  is  Nag's  fault ;  she  has  been  teasing  her  about  Phil 
Uayner.” 

“Phil  is  a  sneak!”  cried  the  youngest  hoy,  Lionel,  bluster¬ 
ing  immediately  with  all  the  airs  of  a  man.  “I  heard  ma  say 
so  the  other  day,  and  when  I  am  old  enough  I’ll  lick  him.” 

“  Why  do  you  all  hate  poor  Phil  ?”  asked  the  bewildered 
Fairy,  turning  from  one  to  the  other  with  a  tearful  face. 

But  before  there  was  any  time  for  a  reply,  a  plump,  well- 
made  lady  of  forty,  with  largo,  bright,  eager  eyes,  and  queru¬ 
lous,  anxious  mouth,  came  swinging  in,  and  catching  Fairy  by 
the  wrist,  in  an  excited  manner  exclaimed — 

“Be  quick,  child!  run  up  and  put  on  your  blue  silk  and 
another  collar!  Here’s  Mr.  Norman  riding  up  the  road,  and 
I'm  sure  he’s  coming  here !” 

“  Well,  mamma,”  cried  her  daughter  pettishly,  “  and  what 
if  he  is?  Why  should  I  take  the  trouble  to  put  on  another 
dress  for  that?  And  my  blue  silk  is  the  only  thing  I  have 
fit  to  wear.  I’m  sure  I  can’t  afford  to  spoil  it  among  these 
untidy  children.” 

Mrs.  Woodford's  eager  eyes  glanced  restlessly  roimd  the 
room,  and  her  thin  lips  quivered  with  some  concealed 
anxiety. 

'*  You  are  all  alike,”  she  said — “  undutiful  and  disobedient. 
I  suppose  you  want  to  put  me  in  my  grave.” 

“  Flora  is  so  selfish,”  remarked  Agnes  bitterly ;  “  she  cares 
for  no  one  in  the  whole  world  but  herself.  If  that  young 
puppy  Philip  Rayner  were  coming,  she  would  make  herself 
look  neat  and  nice  fast  enough  to  receive  him,  but  because  it 
is  Mr.  Norman — a  man  to  whom  wo  owe  everything — she 
won’t  consent  to  change  her  shabby  old  gown;  it  is  good 
enough  for  him,  I  suppose  -  good  enough  for  the  friend  who 
has  saved  poor  dear  papa’s  life.” 

“  Saved  papa’s  life !"  repeated  Fairy. 

“Yes,  stupid!  Do  you  think  papa  would  bo  living  now  if 
ho  had  not  bad  Mr.  Norman’s  help  to  stave  off  the  crash  that 
is  coming  upon  us,  which  will  waken  you  up  one  of  these 
days,  if  anything  will.” 

“  Agnes,  do  not  talk  so  coarsely !”  cried  her  mother. 

“  Oh,  nonsense,  mamma !  What's  the  use  of  humbug  when 
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ito  are  by  ourselvee?  Here,  get  ont  of  the  way,  you  two!" 
eoncladed  Agues,  pushing  the  younger  girls  aside,  and  seating 
herself  in  front  of  the  fire.  “  I  never  saw  such  selfish  people. 

I  declare  Fve  hardly  felt  the  ghost  of  a  blaze  to-day — yon 
and  Fairy  have  taken  care  of  that.  Well,  am  not  seldsh, 
that’s  one  comfort,  and  I  am  grateful  to  Mr.  Norman,  if  no 
one  else  in  the  honse  is.” 

“I  am  sure  we  are  grateful  enough,"  said  Mab,  speaking 
for  herself  and  Doll,  “and  I  don’t  see  why  Naggle  should 
pretend  to  all  the  gratitude  of  the  family.” 

“And  all  the  beauty,"  observed  Doll,  opening  her  blue  eyes 
sleepily. 

The  boys  evidently  considered  they  had  nothing  to  do  either 
with  gratitude  or  with  beauty,  so  they  busied  themselves  by 
balancing  a  book,  crowned  with  a  small  inkstand,  on  the  dog's 
head,  accompanying  this  amusement  by  smothered  bursts  of 
laughter  as  the  book  swayed  to  right  and  left,  and  with  adroit 
fingers  they  just  saved  the  ink  from  being  spilled  on  the 
carpet. 

“I  hope  I  am  not  without  gratitude,’’  began  Fairy  in  a 
faltering  voice. 

“You  don’t  show  it,”  interrupted  Mrs.  Woodford,  “and  you 
hare  no  consideration  for  your  poor  papa.  You  know  very 
well  the  bill  Mr.  Norman  cashed  for  him  will  bo  due  in  a  few 
days,  and  if  ho  won’t  renew  it  we  are  mined,  that's  all. 
Mind,  if  your  father  is  dragged  out  cf  a  sick  bed  to  die  in 
gaol,  I  shall  say  you  have  killed  him.’’ 

I  Mrs.  Woodford,  with  flashing  eyes,  shook  her  finger  at 
j  F.airy  as  she  spoke,  while  the  frightened  girl  shrank  away, 

I  and  clung  trembling  to  a  chair  for  support, 
i  Of  what  use  is  it  to  talk  to  her,  m.amma  ?  You  won’t 
i  move  such  disgusting  blind  selfishness  as  hers,”  said  Agnes, 
kicking  down  the  poker  in  her  indignation.  Of  course  the 
tongs  and  shovel  followed,  and  in  the  midst  of  this  clatter  the 
hoofs  of  Mr.  Norman’s  horse  rang  on  the  gravel  without, 

^  while  at  the  same  instant  the  dog  rose  with  a  loud  bark,  book 
'  and  inkstand  fell  to  the  floor,  and  the  ink  in  a  long  black 
I  river  ran  across  the  carpet,  and  buried  itself  beneath  the  two 
j  best  breadths  of  Doll’s  brown  merino,  which  lay  beneath  her 
chair. 

I  “There  1”  said  Mab,  “your  frock  is  done  for,  Doll.” 
i  Doll  started  up,  and  tried  to  box  Lionel’s  ears,  while  Agnes 
I  pursued  the  other  boy ;  but,  escaping  their  sisters’  hands,  both 
j  lads,  after  npsetting  sundry  chairs  and  tables,  dashed  past 
'  their  mother,  nearly  upsetting  her  likewise,  and  with  a 
I  shout  of  triumph  gained  the  door,  and  sped  away  across  the 
garden.  Dnring  this  nproar  Fairy  stood  perfectly  quiet, 

.  with  her  pale  face  turned  imploringly  towards  her  mother ; 

but  as  she  heard  Mr.  Norman’s  voice  inquiring  if  the  family 
I  was  well,  she  quitted  the  room  hastily  and  ran  upstairs. 

I  The  sick  father  of  this  hapless  family  was  the  son  of  a 
j  Dutch  merchant,  who,  after  settling  in  this  country,  had 
I  amassed  a  considerable  fortune,  which  he  left  intact  to  his 
]  children — a  son  and  daughter.  The  latter,  however,  the 
j  child  of  his  first  wife,  was  fifteen  years  older  than  her 
I  brother,  and  on  her  father’s  death  she  returned  to  Holland 
and  resided  with  her  mother's  relations,  while  the  boy, 
brought  up  in  England  by  English  guardians,  gradually 
forgot  his  Dutch  parentage  and  his  sister.  Unlike  his  frugal 
father,  and  too  like  his  mother  —  the  mest  reckless  and 
extravagant  of  English  belles — he  plunged  himself  early  into 
difficulties,  from  which  his  easy,  indolent  nature  never  strove 
to  rise.  On  his  marriage  to  an  heiress— an  orphan  like  him¬ 
self,  and  an  only  child — he  took  her  name  of  Woodford. 
But  alas  1  her  heiress-ship,  derived  from  her  Irish  mother, 
was  due  only  to  a  long  range  of  encumbered  estates  in 
Ireland,  which,  after  embarrassing  him  for  years,  and  seem¬ 
ingly  by  their  nominal  rental  justifying  him  in  many  extrava¬ 


gances,  were  sold  off  hy  the  mortgagees  without  yielding 
their  unfortunate  owners  a  son.  And  now  the  growing  wants 
of  a  large  family,  the  exigencies  of  a  false  position,  and  all 
the  pressure  of  embarrassment  tempted  him  to  speculate. 
He  invested  his  broken  fortune  in  one  of  those  wretched 
schemes  which  in  these  days  of  luxury  tempt  those  who 
“haste  to  be  rich,”  and  when  the  bubble  burst  he  was 
ruined.  • 

Singularly  alone  in  England,  and,  from  their  foreign  extrac¬ 
tion,  without  relatives,  the ’Woodford  family  drifted  down  the 
tide  of  misery  more  forlorn  and  friendless  than  even  the 
wretched  usually  find  themselves.  Six  or  seven  years  had 
now  passed  since  their  house  was  sold  and  their  home  broken 
op,  and  in  the  different  abodes  to  which  the  shifting  wave  of 
poverty  had  carried  them  they  rarely  know  what  it  was  to 
see  a  friend  pass  their  threshold. 

When  Mr.  Woodford  fell  into  ill-health  the  last  prop  which 
kept  the  younger  boys  and  girls  in  order  was  broken,  and 
the  whole  domestic  fabric  presented  to  the  respectable  world 
a  woeful  picture  of  reckless,  idle,  shabby,  wasteful,  noisy 
young  peoples  who  insulted  the  tax-gatherer,  laughed  at 
duns,  and  never  went  to  church — at  least  not  in  a  regular 
and  orthodox  manner,  for  it  is  true  they  went  sometimes, 
when  the  fit  seized  them,  or  when  the  girls  by  some  rare 
chance  had  new  gowns  and  bonnets. 

Yet  dnring  the  last  two  years,  in  spite  of  all  the  stings  and 
arrows  of  poverty.  Fairy,  the  second  daughter,  was  happy. 
She  had  discovered  that  she  was  rich  in  a  triple  dower  of 
youth,  beauty,  and  love,  and  in  the  joy  of  these  it  little 
mattered  to  her  that  she  had  no  money,  no  connections,  no 
prospects.  She  never  thought  of  these  things;  she  little 
knew  their  mighty  power  to  purchase  peace,  health,  and  hap¬ 
piness;  she  little  knew  the  just  value  placed  on  them  by  the 
respectable  world — that  world  to  which  she  did  not  belong. 
Sometimes  with  a  passing  anguish  she  noticed  the  daily 
shifts  and  struggles  of  their  comfortless  life,  and  now  and 
then,  when  Philip  was  coming,  and  she  longed,  with  all  a 
girl’s  flutter  of  heart,  to  make  herself  more  beautiful  in  his 
eyes,  it  would  cost  her  a  pang  to  appear  before  him  in  all  the 
shabbiness  of  a  worn,  dingy  dress,  and  she  would  often  search 
among  the  faded  remnants  left  from  old  times  for  some  bit  of 
lace  or  silk  which  could  be  turned  into  a  collar  or  necktie  to 
embellish  her  toilette.  She  had  a  delicate  perception  of  the 
beautiful,  and  a  natural  elegance  which  made  her  love  all  that 
was  dainty  and  graceful — hence  the  ugly  shapes  into  which 
poverty  forced  their  daily  lives  hurt  and  depressed  her, 
without  her  thought  or  her  heart  assigning  these  as  tho 
reason. 

All  Fairy’s  regrets  and  sorrows,  however,  vanished  when 
she  found  herself  by  Philip’s  side.  There  she  felt  she 
.possessed  all  tho  happiness  life  can  give.  Youth,  beauty, 
love,  what  greater  gifts  are  there  than  these  ?  or  in  later  life, 
when  care  and  riches,  success  and  sorrows  aro  so  evenly 
balanced,  to  what  do  we  look  back  so  wistfully  as  we  do  to 
these?  Surely,  then,  we  may  forgive  tho  blissful  illusion 
which  so  blinded  Fairy,  that  although  poor  she  forgot  to  be 
miserable,  and  dared  to  dream  of  happiness  built  on  a  leas 
solid  foundation  than  money. 

But  now,  if  her  dream  was  still  unbroken,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Woodford’s  had  changed.  Dnring  the  last  six  months  they 
had  begun  to  look  coldly  on  tho  penniless  young  officer  whom 
they  once  deemed  a  desirable  husband  for  their  portionless 
daughter. 

“  Living  as  we  do,  it  is  not  likely  Fairy  will  get  another 
offer,”  said  Mrs.  Woodford,  “  and  after  all  it  is  better  than 
being  a  governess.” 

But  on  Agnes’s  return  from  Paris,  where  she  had  been 
half-pupil,  h.'ilf-teacher  at  a  school,  she  introduced  Mr.  Norman, 
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the  wealthy  banker,  to  her  family,  and  around  his  iigure  the 
visions  of  Mrs.  Woodford’s  new  dream  rose  up. 

At  first  he  was  supposed  to  bo  Agnes’s  lover,  but  a  very 
short  time  snfiBcod  to  show  that  the  exceedingly  handsome 
and  clever  Mr.  Norman  had  not  the  slightest  intention  what¬ 
ever  of  proposing  to  that  young  lady.  Agnes  bore  her 
disappointment,  as  she  did  all  things,  with  a  philosophy 
peculiarly  her  own — that  is,  she  made  the  most  of  it  for  her 
own  benefit,  getting  all  she  could  out  of  the  agreeable  banker 
as  a  friend  and  a  coadjutor,  since  fortune  denied  her  the 
gratification  of  emptying  his  purse  as  a  wife. 

On  this  dismal  November  day,  when  Fairy,  after  obeying 
her  mother  by  arraying  herself  in  her  only  silk  dress — which 
Mr.  Norman’s  money  had  certainly  helped  to  buy — descended 
the  stairs  with  a  strange  sense  of  coldness  on  her,  she  found  that 
gentleman  and  Agnes  tete-a-tete  in  the  drawing-room.  With 
a  chilling  reluctance  to  enter,  which  for  a  moment  she  could 
not  conquer,  she  lingered  at  the  door  with  her  hand  upon  the 
lock,  and,  standing  there,  she  heard  Mr.  Norman  say,  in  a 
tone  half-courteous,  half-sarcastic,  and  certainly  wholly 
familiar — 

“  So  it  is  bonnets  that  are  most  wanted,  Naggle  ?" 

“I  should  think  so,”  answered  Agnes.  “But  of  course  you 
men  would  never  notice  if  wo  caught  our  deaths  in  dirty 
white  tulle  till  Christmas.  Pa  sees  and  knows  nothing.  For 
my  part  I'm  sick  of  my  life.” 

As  she  spoke,  a  plaintive  mew  and  the  shock  of  a  falling 
.  body  showed  that  pussy  had  placed  herself  too  invitingly  near 
Miss  Agnes’s  pretty  foot 

“  Don’t  kick  the  cat,  Agnes,”  said  Mr.  Norman  in  his 
softest  voice ;  “  she  is  not  a  discarded  admirer  out  of  whom 
there  is  nothing  more  to  bo  got.” 
j  These  impertinent  words  made  the  blood  tingle  on  Fairy’s 
cheeks,  and  she  entered  a  little  abruptly,  making  her 
sister  start  back  from  her  somewhat  familiar  attitude  by 
Mr.  Norman’s  chair,  while  he  himself  with  perfect  self- 
i  possession  rose  and  advanced  to  meet  her,  with  his  h.and 
i  extended  and  a  sparkle  of  evident  pleasure  in  his  eyes.  With 
a  quiver  at  her  he.art  like  the  flutter  of  a  bird  who  feels  itself 
■  caged.  Fairy  gave  her  hand,  which  ho  hold  scarcely  an 
I  instant,  reassuring  her  by  his  own  coolness  and  ease,  while 
!  he  placed  a  chair  for  her  and  addressed  her  with  a  few 
j  commonplace  remarks. 

“  Miss  Woo.lford  tells  mo,”  said  Mr.  Norman,  gl.ancing  at 
:  Agnes,  “  that  your  poor  father  continues  in  a  very  weak  state.” 

I  “Indeed  I  fear  he  is  no  bettor,”  replied  F.airv  in  a  tone  of 

I  .  .  I  i  . 

I  quiet  sorrow. 

'  “  I  am  afraid  ho  permits  his  affairs  to  disturb  his  mind,” 

continued  Jlr.  Norman  in  a  voice  delicately  shaded  by  anxiety. 

“When  people  are  precious  badly  off - ”  began  Agnes. 

“Now,  really.  Miss  Woodford,”  interrupted  Mr.  Norman, 
speaking  as  if  slightly  pained,  “I  must  object  to  your  using 
such  a  rough  stylo  when  alluding  to  circumstances  which 
grieve  your  friends  so  deeply.  Your  papa’s  misfortunes 
should  bo  named  only  with  the  greatest  delicacy  and  respect.” 

Agnes  elevated  her  handsome  brows  nearly  to  the  roots  of 
her  hair,  and  made  half  a  grimace,  but  nevertheless  remained 
silent  under  this  reproof. 

“  By-the-bye,”  continued  Mr.  Norman,  meeting  her  eye  with 
a  look  that  Fairy  did  not  perceive,  “you  have  not  offered  mo 
anything  yet.  Miss  Woodford.  I  know  yon  play  the  hostess 
now  Mrs.  Woodford  is  continually  in  attendance  on  your 
father,  so  I  am  sure  you  will  excuse  my  asking  you  for  one  of 
those  delicious  cups  of  coffee  which  you  learned  to  make  in 
France.  I  never  drink  coffee  anywhere  but  here.” 

Agnes  left  the  room  with  a  pout  on  her  lips,  which 
Mr.  Norman  did  not  heed  in  the  least.  Turning  towards 
Fairy,  and  in  the  blandest  tones  of  a  voice  whose  silvery 


sweetness  fell  on  the  ear  like  a  soothing  murmur,  pouring  out 
his  anxiety  and  solicitude  for  her  father,  her  mother,  her 
“  beautiful  sister,”  her  brothers — “  those  fine  lads” — and  the 
“interesting”  little  girls,  he  succeeded  at  length  in  getting 
her  to  believe  in  him— a  thing  which  never  happened  till  his 
smooth  tongue  had  done  its  half-hour’s  work  glibly  and  well. 
Having  now  reached  this  desired  point,  ho  edged  his  clwir  a 
little  nearer,  bent  bis  h.andsome  face  towards  hers,  and  asked 
in  a  low  voice  if  he  might  “  venture  to  speak.” 

By  the  sudden  start,  the  crimson  flush,  and  the  nervous 
chasping  and  unclasping  of  the  trembling  fingers,  and  above 
all  by  the  weary  glance  towards  the  door  which  so  plainly 
expressed  a  wish  to  escape,  the  acute  Mr.  Norman  perceived 
that  bo  should  speak  in  vain.  Instantly  changing  his  tactics, 
though  not  a  shade  of  difference  in  that  smooth,  soft  voice 
betrayed  bis  chagrin,  and  delicately  turning  away  his  gavn 
from  the  girl’s  agitated  face,  ho  said  quietly — 

“  My  dear  Jliss  Flora,  I  was  only  going  to  observe  that  your 
father’s  health  requires  the  greatest  care,  and  I  am  appre¬ 
hensive  that  ho  is  at  present  suffering  some  anxiety  respecting 
a  little  affair  of  business  between  him  and  myself.  Now,  T 
was  about  to  ask  if  I  might  venture  to  charge  you  with  a 
message  ?” 

“  I  am  sure  you  can  see  papa ;  of  course  ho  will  see  yoa, 
Mr.  Norman.  Oh !  why  does  not  mamma  come  down  ?”  cried 
Fairy,  rising  hurriedly. 

“  Not  for  worlds.  Miss  Flora,”  replied  the  smooth  banker, 
laying  his  hand  on  her  arm,  and  by  the  action  quietly  re¬ 
placing  her  in  her  chair.  “  I  know  his  nervous  temperament, 
and  how  much  he  suffers  from  excitement ;  I  should  reproach 
myself  deeply  if  I  said  a  word  to  him  on  business.” 

This  last  sentence  was  spoken  in  a  low  tone,  as  if  to  him¬ 
self,  while  the  deep  fooling  that  prompted  it  caused  his  voice 
to  falter.  Extreme  sensitiveness  and  timidity,  blended  with 
warm,  grateful  affections,  were  the  characteristics  of  Fairy’s 
nature,  and  the  astute  banker,  reading  her  character  well, 
observed  her  closely,  and  followed  up  his  advantage,  as  he 
saw  tears  start  to  her  eyes. 

“Will  you  take  my  message?”  he  said.  “I  fear  I  have 
offended  you,  you  appear  so  reluctant  to  let  me  speak.  ’ 

The  expression  of  his  face  was  excellent — such  subdui  d 
pain  in  it,  his  eyes  bent  on  the  carpet,  his  lips  slightly 
quivering;  cert.ainly  his  was  a  most  sensitive  nature,  an  i 
Fairy  was  full  of  esgernoss — nervously  anxious,  indeed — !■>  | 
make  amends  for  having  wounded  him. 

Tier  little  hand  trembled  as  she  held  it  out  to  him. 

“Oh!  Mr.  Norman,  how  could  you  think  thiit  I  shcnl.i  j 
dislike  to  t.ake  your  message  ?”  I 

Her  hand  was  a  safe  prisoner  in  his  now,  and  she  dared 
not  drag  it  away,  for  fe.ar  of  again  wounding  the  kind  hear*, 
that  ft'lt  so  much  for  her  sick  father.  So,  holding  it  softly 
but  firmly,  Mr.  Norman  proceeded  to  give  his  “message,  " 
But  hero  ho  was,  or  pretended  to  be,  emb.arrassod,  and  it  w:i- 
not  till  after  a  moment’s  silence  that  he  said  hesitatingly — 

“  Allow  mo  to  remark  first  that  I  feel  acutely  the  awkward 
ness  of  speaking  on  business  to  a  young  lady.  I  am  a  man 
of  a  very  sensitive  nature,  and  it  pains  mo  to  address  a  singl  | 
word  to  you  not  usually  spoken  to  ladies  of  your  age.  I  fe.sr  j 
yon  will  misunderstand  mo — misjudge  mo  perhaps — an  1  j 
fancy  I  am  taking  advantage  of  the  unfortunate  cirouni  ■ 
stances  around  yon.  But  no,  surely  you  will  not  be  so  cruel.  ' 
You  must  feel  that  your  brothers  are  too  young,  and  yo.  ■ 
sister  is  scarcely  the  persen  to  whom  one  could  intrust  wor.'s 
meant  to  be  told  gently  and  kindly.  Tell  mo,  then,  that  y  ’■ 
believe  I  am  actuated  only  by  my  warm  interest  in  yt '. 
father’s  welfare.” 

Fairy  gave  him  the  desired  assurance  in  a  few  quick  word  --, 
her  hand  was  beginning  to  feel  so  very  uncomfortable. 
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I  “  I  do  earnestly  wish  to  show  him  every  kindness  in  my 
I  power,"  mununrod  Mr.  Norman  in  a  state  of  deep  thonght- 
j  fulness. 

I  "  Please  give  me  the  message,"  said  Fairy,  as  her  breath 

I  came  a  little  fast. 

“  I  am  so  glad  you  have  adxd  for  it,"  said  Mr.  Norman, 
pressing  her  hand  tenderly ;  “  that  removes  some  of  my  reluc¬ 
tance  to  speak  to  you  on  such  painful  subjects.  Really,  money  is 
the  object  of  my  most  intense  disgust  the  moment  it  intrudes 
itself  into  the  sacred  precincts  of  friendship  and  atl'ection.” 

“  Oh,  how  long  he  is  in  spinning  out  his  words !  will  he 
never  finish  ?”  thought  Fairy  wearily. 

,  Apparently  he  guessed  her  thought,  for  he  came  now 
quickly  and  shortly  to  the  point,  telling  her  in  a  few  brief 
sentences  that  he  would  send  over  one  of  his  clerks  in  the 
morning,  and  the  business  between  her  father  and  himself 
should  be  arranged  precisely  as  be  wished. 

“Yon  understand ? — precisely  as  he  wishes.” 

I  “  Oh,  Mr.  Norman,  how  kind  you  are  !  How  shall  we  ever 
I  thank  you  enough  ?”  exclaimed  Fairy. 

I  “  You  have  thanked  me  enough  already,”  said  Mr.  Norman 
I  softly,  as  he  relinquished  her  hand. 

I  He  was  too  good  a  tactician  to  hold  it  one  moment  longer, 

I  now  that  be  bad  excited  her  gratitude,  and  impressed  her 
I  with  a  belief  in  his  sincerity  and  kindness.  Surely  this  was 
I  enough  for  one  day.  And  as  Agnes  entered  with  the  coffee. 
Fairy,  feeling  herself  released,  gladly  ran  away,  reproaching 
herself  immediately  afterwards  with  ingratitude  and  injustice 
for  the  relief  sbe  undoubtedly  felt  at  finding  herself  alone  in 
her  own  room. 

*'  Well,  Agnes,  this  reminds  one  of  old  times,"  said 
Mr.  Norman,  stirring  his  coffee  slowly,  and  looking  at  her 
with  a  smile. 

“  Rather,"  replied  Agnes  coldly.  “  With  a  difference,”  she 
added,  shrugging  her  shoulders. 

“Right,  Agnes;  with  a  difference  certainly,"  repeated 
Mr.  Norman  in  an  amused  tone. 

What  was  the  indescribable  change  in  the  man?  His 
whole  aspect  was  altered;  not  but  that  his  voice  was  just  as 
smooth  and  bland  as  ever,  but  bis  demeanour,  his  tone  were 
altogether  different.  It  was  not  alone  the  familiar  imper¬ 
tinence  with  which  he  spoke  to  a  girl  whom  before  others  he 
addressed  as  Miss  Woodford,  but  the  carelessness  rather  of  a 
man  who  felt  himself  thoroughly  known,  and  who  knew  also 
I  that  no  d'splay  of  ugly  truth  would  either  shock  or  disgust 
his  companion. 

“  Are  you  sick  of  playing  goody  ?”  said  Agnes,  answering 
I  his  smile  with  a  glance  of  intense  contempt. 

“  You  are  looking  very  handsome  to-day,  Agnes,"  he  re- 
!  marked,  with  an  earnest  gaze  on  her  face,  which  she  met 
unmoved.  “  You  ought  certainly  with  your  beauty  to  carve 
'  out  some  better  fortune  for  yourself  than  fate  has  hitherto 
I  given  yon.  Let  us  have  a  serious  talk ;  perhaps  we  can  help 
!  each  other." 

CHAPTER  IL 

ri'tHERE  was  a  smile  on  Mr.  Norman’s  handsome  face,  and 
X  a  glitter  as  of  gratified  vanity  or  anticipated  triumph 
in  his  eyes,  as  he  rode  down  the  dumpy  little  avenue  lead¬ 
ing  from  Willow-grove.  As  his  horse  passed  through  the 
paint-wom  gate,  of  which  the  hasp  was  broken,  and  one 
hinge  in  a  dilapidated  state,  Agnes,  in  her  father’s  sick-room, 
slid  a  paper  softly  into  her  mother’s  hand.  It  was  a  cheque, 
and  as  that  lady  glanced  at  it  tears  came  into  her  eyes. 

“  Dear  Mr.  Norman,  he  is  an  angel !”  she  ejaculated 
solemnly. 

If  Mr.  Norman  was  an  angel,  decidedly  Miss  Agpies  Wood¬ 
ford  could  lay  no  claim  to  kinship  with  aught  celestial.  Her 


ideas  were  all  earthly  and  arithmetical,  and  her  practice 
sharper  than  Sheffield  cutlery.  At  this  present  moment  | 
quietly  reposing  in  her  own  pocket  lay  a  cheque  for  a  larger  I 
amount  than  the  one  for  which  Mrs.  Woodford  had  so  imme¬ 
diately  promoted  her  moneyed  friend  to  the  skies ;  the  said  I 
cheque  being  that  intended  for  her  mother,  while  the  smaller 
one  was  for  her  own  private  expenses.  But  these  being  of 
far  greater  importance  in  Miss  Agnes's  eyes  than  the  wants  | 
of  father,  mother,  brothers,  or  sisters,  she  had  deemed  it  ex¬ 
pedient  to  make  an  exchange.  I 

“  Fairy  must  know  nothing  of  this,  mamma,"  whispered 
Agnes ;  “  he  insists  on  that  point,  and  as  it  might  hurt  papa’s 
feelings,  he  thinks  you  hod  better  not  mention  it  to  him 
either.  He  wants  no  thanks — there  is  not  a  word  to  bo  said 
to  bim.”  I 

Mrs.  Woodford  cast  up  her  eyes  in  pious  admiration  of  the  { 
greatness  of  the  man  who  could  do  good  deeds  and  “  blush  to 
have  them  known."  Sbe  could  not  guess  that  the  last 
proviso  was  invented  by  Miss  Agpies  to  prevent  the  little 
exchange  of  cheques  from  creeping  into  the  knowledge  of  the 
parties  concerned. 

“I  shall  obey  him  implicitly,  Agnes,”  said  Mrs.  Woodford 
with  fervour,  os  her  daughter  left  the  room  with  the  careless 
swing  peculiar  to  her. 

“  What  are  you  whispering  about  ?’’  asked  Mr.  Woodford 
querulously.  “  I  wish  you  would  speak  out — it  does  not  hurt 
one’s  nerves  half  so  much  as  that  horrid  whispering,  like 
Macbeth  to  his  dagger.  It  was  Agnes,  was  it  not  ?  I  observe 
whenever  she  comes,  there  is  always  a  whisper  and  a  secret. 
She  is  full  of  mysteries,  like  a  sphinx  in  crinoline.” 

“My  dear,"  expostulated  Mrs.  Woodford,  “Agnes  is  an 
excellent  girl ;  it  is  ungrateful  to  speak  of  her  in  that  way. 
I'm  sure  I  don’t  know  what  I  should  do  without  her.  I  wish 
Fairy  had  a  little  more  of  her  sense." 

“I  would  rather  Fairy  remained  as  she  is,”  responded 
Mr.  Woodford  with  a  half-sigh.  “  Arrange  this  pillow  for  me,  | 
Mary.  My  arm-ohair  is  not  so  comfortable  to-day.  I  tbink  { 
I  must  buy  a  new  one.  The  modem  easy-chairs  are  very  | 
good.”  I 

“  But  they  are  very  expensive,  my  dear,"  said  Mrs.  Wood-  | 
ford.  I 

“What  does  that  matter?  I  shall  have  plenty  of  money 
soon.  Those  shares  I  bought  in  the  Welsh  quarry  will  be  at 
an  immense  premium  in  a  few  weeks,  and  then  we’ll  sell  out." 

“  But  the  shares  are  deposited  in  Mr.  Norman’s  bank  as 
security - 

“  Of  course  they  are ;  he  holds  securities  of  five  times  the 
value  of  any  advance  he  has  made  to  me.  I  am  under,  and 
wish  to  be  under,  no  obligation  to  Mr.  Norman.  W’hen  the  j 
market  is  ripe  for  them,  my  shares  can  be  sold,  of  course 
with  his  consent,  and  he’ll  be  paid,  and  the  surplus,  which 
will  be  a  large  sum,  will  be  handed  over  to  me."  | 

And  so  saying,  Mr.  Woodford,  with  the  calm  satisfaction  of  i 
a  man  who  has  a  large  balance  at  his  banker’s,  took  the  basin  | 
of  expensive  soup  which  his  wife  handed  him,  and  ate  it  with  | 
out  question.  Perhaps  he  thought  his  kitchen  chimney  I 
rained  soup  at  proper  intervals,  and  chicken,  game,  and  other  I 
dainties  grew  at  dinner  and  supper  time  upon  the  spits.  | 

That  night,  when  the  girls  were  alone  in  their  room.  Fairy  { 
said  suddenly,  "Naggy,  why  does  Mr.  Norman  call  you  I 
Agnes  when  you  are  alone,  and  Miss  Woodford  when  I  am  j 
present  ?” 

“  He  never  calls  me  Agnes,"  replied  that  young  lady  coolly.  I 
Fairy  blushed  scarlet  for  her  sister;  hers  was  one  of  those  j 
natures  without  suspicion,  slow  to  believe  in  a  person’s  i 
untruth,  but  sorrowful  and  indignant  when  conviction  is  j 
forced  on  them.  I 
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“  I  heard  Lim  cull  j'ou  AgneH,”  she  said  in  a  lew  sad  tone. 
She  had  long  ceased  to  be  angry  with  Agnes,  though  she  had 
not  ceased  to  blush  for  her. 

“  How  could  you  possibly  have  heard  that  ?"  cried  Agnes 
angrily. 

“  I  was  standing  at  the  door  when  he  was  talking  to  yon.” 

“  What !"  exclaimed  Agnes,  “  the  innocent  Miss  Flora,  who 
is  all  truth  and  honour,  condescend  to  listen  at  doors !  Why, 
that  is  what  even  1  should  call  sneakish  and  mean.  What 
else  did  you  hear,  I  should  like  to  know  ?” 

There  was  a  slight  anxiety  in  her  tone  as  she  asked,  and 
her  fingers  involuntarily  closed  over  the  pretty  slip  of  paper 
in  her  pocket.  Mr.  Norman’s  cheques  were  pale  blue,  with 
rose-colour  initial  letters. 

“  I  was  not  listening,”  said  Fairy.  “  I  only  stood  a  moment 
at  the  door  because  I  was  a  little  afraid  to  come  in.” 

“  W’ell,  what  more  did  you  hear?”  reiterated  Agues. 

“  I  heard  Air.  Norman  tell  you  not  to  kick  the  cat.” 

Agnes  laughed,  and  shrugged  her  shoulders  prettily..  A 
moment’s  reflection  had  convinced  her  that  Fairy  heard  no 
more ;  she  was  too  frank  and  simple  not  to  have  told  the 
whole  truth. 

“  Well,”  said  Agnes,  “  that  amiable  admonition  was  scarcely 
worth  listening  to,  I  should  think.  And  what  if  he  did  call 
me  Agnes? — is  it  any  great  harm  ?  He  always  called  me  by 
my  name  when  wo  were  in  Franco.  I  don't  know  why  ho 
has  left  it  off  lately.  I  suppose  it  is  because  you  are  all  as 
stiff  as  popes  here.  You  must  remember  Mrs.  Norman  was 
like  a  mother  to  me.  I  spent  the  whole  of  the  last  long 
vacation  with  her.  She  is  the  nicest  old  lady  in  the  world. 
I  only  wish  she  would  come  to  England  that  you  might 
seo  her.” 

“  I  have  no  wish  to  see  Mr.  Norman’s  mother,”  said  Fairy, 
a  little  coldly. 

“  Well,  you  might  be  a  bit  grateful  to  her  for  all  her  kind¬ 
ness  to  me,”  observed  Agnes.  “You  little  know  how  dismal 
thoso  long  evenings  at  Madame  Ducane’s  would  have  been 
for  me,  if  she  hod  not  constantly  sent  the  politest  of  notes  to 
that  old  griffin  to  induce  her  to  let  mo  go  to  her  hotel.  And 
it  was  not  notes  only ;  she  bribed  her  w  ith  fruit  and  flowers, 
and  all  sorts  of  things — who  is  so  greedy  of  bribes  as  an  old 
Frenchwoman  ?  Then  Mr.  Norman  was  so  kind,  that  I  always 
found  him  waiting  for  mo  outside  madame’s  porte-cochire. 
The  old  bat,  however,  never  guessed  that  little  arrangement ; 
she  would  have  been  horrified  at  my  being  guilty  of  such  a 
contempt  for  French  manners  as  to  permit  a  young  man  to 
escort  mo.  She  thought  her  especial  dragon,  Priscilla,  kept 
guard  on  me  till  I  was  safe  with  Mrs.  Norman.  But  Pris¬ 
cilla  liked  bribes  just  as  well  as  her  mistress,  so,  on  the 
whole,  wo  managed  capitally.  Ah  I  I  shall  never  forget  their 
kindness — never!"  concluded  Agnes,  in  a  tone  of  most  emphatic 
gratitude. 

For  the  last  few  weeks  an  uneasy  feeling  had  crept  over 
Fairy’s  mind.  Either  Mr.  Norman  was  not  behaving  well  to 
her  sister,  he  was  flirting  heartlessly  and  cruelly,  or  else  she 
was  most  unjust,  and  he  was  indeed  the  kindest  and  most 
disinterested  of  friends. 

“Agnes,”  she  said,  anxiously,  “had  you  any  reason  to 
think  Mr.  Norman  showed  you  all  this  kindness  because — 
because  be  liked  you  ?” 

“  Never,”  replied  Agnes,  in  a  voice  deliberately  slow  and 
solemn,  as  she  met  Fairy’s  gaze  with  a  face  of  innocent 
astonishment. 

“Well,  has  he  not  flirted  with  you  a  little — just  a  little  ?’’ 
persisted  Fairy. 

“  No,  never !”  exclaimed  Agnes  indignantly.  “  I  wish  he 
had,’’  she  continued,  shaking  her  head  dolefully.  “If  I 
could  have  made  him  fall  in  love  with  me,  do  yon  think 


1  Would  not?  But  his  mother  saw  from  the  first  there  was 
no  chance  of  it :  that’s  why  she  asked  me  to  her  house  so 
often.  I  confess  I  had  hopes  once,  but  they  didn’t  last  very 
long.  Mr.  Norman  would  never  fall  in  love  with  me:  ho 
knows  me  too  well,”  concluded  Agnes  frankly. 

“  Would  yon  have  married  him  if  he  had  liked  you  ?” 
asked  Fairy. 

“Would  I  have  man-ied  him!”  exclaimed  Agnes.  “Well, 
Faii-y,  I  do  really  thiuk  at  times  that  you  are  a  fool.  Why,  I 
would  have  married  the  humpbacked  music-master  to  get 
out  of  that  dingy  school,  and  I  suppose  if  a  beggar  will  take 
a  penny  ho  would  hardly  reject  a  half-a-crown.  My  good¬ 
ness  !  to  marry  Air.  Norman  and  jump  into  ton  thousand  { 
a  year  would  be  bliss  worth  having.” 

“  How  differently  you  feel  to  me !’’  said  Fairy.  “  I  wouldn’t 
marry  Air.  Norman  for  all  the  world.” 

“  That’s  because  you  are  spooney  on  that  simpleton  Phil 
Rayner,  otherwise  there  is  no  comparison  as  to  which  of  tho 
two  has  the  best  position  to  offer  his  wife.” 

“I  was  thinking  of  the  men  themselves,  not  of  their  posi¬ 
tion,”  said  Fairy. 

“Well,  if  you  were  not  blind,  you’d  see  that  Air.  Norman 
is  worth  a  hundred  sentimental  fools  like  Phil.  What  should 
wo  do  without  him  I  wonder?  Who  paid  the  rent  last 
month?  Como — that’s  what  I  call  a  proof  of  friendship  and 
goodness.” 

“  Phil  is  not  rich  enough  to  lend  papa  money,”  observed 
Fairy  with  a  deep  blush. 

“Well,"  said  Agnes,  “considering  our  circumstances,  I 
think  it  is  more  sensible  to  cultivate  friends  who  have  long 
purses  and  generous  minds  than  such  poor  stingy  little 
fellows  as  Phil.” 

“  Philip  has  got  his  mother  to  help,”  observed  Fairy. 

“  And  besides,  I  could  not  bear  papa  and  mamma  to  touch  a 
penny  of  his  money.  It  would  kill  me,”  she  added  with  tears  I 
in  her  eyes. 

“  Oh,  for  pity’s  sake  let  me  go  to  sleep.  Fairy.  I  can’t 
stop  awake  to  listen  to  such  nonsense  as  that.  You  are  as 
bad  as  papa :  yon  think  it  rains  legs  of  mutton  and  showers 
quartern  loaves.”  And  so  saying,  Aliss  Agnes  betook  herself 
to  her  repose,  evidently  thinking  she  had  now  honourably 
earned  her  cheque. 

Certainly  if  her  intention  was  to  impress  Fairy’s  mind  with 
an  idea  of  Air.  Norman’s  disinterested  generosity,  she  bad 
succeeded  even  beyond  that  gentleman’s  hopes,  and  be  had 
invested  bis  money  at  good  interest.  Her  words  worked  thus 
upon  Fairy’s  thoughts,  if  we  could  read  them  : — 

“  So  all  Mr.  Norman's  kindness  to  Agnes  was  sincere ;  he 
was  not  amusing  himself  with  a  flirtation ;  he  was  kind  simply 
because  she  needed  kindness.  She  was  a  poor  teacher, 
friendless  and  alone,  and  ho  pitied  her ;  bo  took  her  to  his 
mother’s ;  they  showed  her  the  sights  of  Paris,  they  made  the 
time  pass  pleasantly  to  her,  which  otherwise  would  have  been 
sad  and  lonely.  1  have  not  been  grateful  enough,  I  have  not 
thought  of  these  things  as  I  should.  And  what  beautiful  pre¬ 
sents  Mrs.  Norman  gave  her !  And  how  often  she  protected  her 
from  Aladame  Ducane’s  cruelty,  and  when  at  last  that  wicked 
old  woman  turned  her  out  of  her  house,  with  whom  did  sho 
take  shelter?  AVhat  a  kind,  gentlemanly  letter  Air.  Norman 
wrote  to  papa  about  it,  assuring  him  that  his  daughter  was 
in  safe  bands,  and  his  mother  would  take  the  tenderest  care 
of  her  till  be  came  to  England,  when,  if  papa  would  honour 
bin.  BO  far  as  to  intrust  bis  daughter  to  him,  he  would  escort 
her  safely  home !  I  remember  mamma  said  it  was  the  letter 
of  an  honourable  mind  and  of  a  kind  heart.  What  a  perverse 
nature  I  must  have  to  dislike  a  man  who  has  shown  us  all  so 
much  kindness!  But  then  it  is  rather  singular  that  Philip 
dislikes  him  too,  and  he  has  not  a  perverse  nature.” 
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Here  Fairy's  thoughts  settled  upon  her  lover,  wandering  so 
far  away  from  Mr.  Norman  that  the  uneasiness  and  suspicion 
ever  floating  round  that  gentleman’s  image  fled  before  the 
calm,  the  peace,  the  joy  that  now  nestled  in  her  heart,  and 
with  a  warm  flush  of  happiness  over  her  young  fair  cheek. 
Fairy  fell  asleep. 

After  a  reasonable  interval,  Agnes  seemed  suddenly  to 
awake,  and  seeing  her  sister  slumbering  profoundly,  she 
lighted  a  candle  and  dived  into  the  corner  of  a  big  bex,  and 
pulled  forth  a  bottle.  In  a  moment  this  chinked  against  a 
glass  taken  from  the  same  receptacle. 

“I  can  never  sleep  without  that  now-a-days,”  she  said, 
shrngging  her  shoulders  as  she  betook  herself  again  to  her 
slumbers. 

CHAPTER  III. 

The  next  day  one  of  Mr.  Norman's  clerks,  a  young  man 
with  a  boiled-dumpling  expression  of  countenance,  who 
evidently  laboured  under  a  constant  depression  of  heavy, 
hasty  dinners,  called  at  Willow-grove,  and  took  away  in  his 
pocket-book  a  stamped  bit  of  paper  bearing  Mr.  Woodford's 
signature  and  promise  to  pay.  It  was  not  worth  a  penny, 
but  it  was  an  excellent  little  instrument  to  have  and  to  hold 
for  purposes  of  fright  or  vengeance,  and  so  it  was  valued 
accordingly. 

Shortly  after  this,  while  the  hearts  of  the  family  were  still 
softened  to  the  core  by  this  proof  of  Mr.  Norman's  friendship, 
Doll  and  Mab  were  thrown  into  a  state  of  great  delight,  and 
Agnes  into  a  perfect  coma  of  wonderment,  by  the  arrival  of  a 
case  from  London.  What  was  it?  what  was  in  it?  who  could 
have  sent  it  ? 

Those  two  “fine  lads,’’  the  young  Woodfords,  did  not 
permit  their  sisters’  bewilderment  and  curiosity  to  be  kept 
long  on  the  stretch.  Fetching  the  best  carving-knife  and  a 
poker,  they  smashed  the  box  open,  displaying  to  the  astonished 
gaze  of  all,  five  gay  bonnets,  neatly  packed  in  a  double  row. 
This  was  followed  by  expressions  of  great  disappointment  and 
disgust  on  the  part  of  the  boys,  who  had  expected  something 
of  the  eatable  kind  would  greet  their  eyes,  while  correspond¬ 
ing  c.xclamations  of  pleasure  poured  from  the  lips  of  Doll 
and  5!ab.  Agnes,  however,  always  proceeding  at  once  to 
business,  pushed  them  both  aside,  and  pounced  upon  the 
gaudiest  bonnet  for  herself. 

“  Now,  Fairy,”  she  said,  “  as  you  are  the  next  eldest,  you 
had  better  go  and  choose.  I  suppose,  mamma,  you  don’t  care 
which  you  have—  you  scarcely  ever  go  out,  you  know.” 

“Are  you  sure  that  case  is  rightly  addressed,  and  those 
bonnets  meant  for  u?,  Agnes?”  asked  Mrs.  Woodford 
meaningly. 

“Choose  and  don’t  ask  questions,”  answered  Agnes;  “I  am 
sure  I  sha’n’t  Come,  Fairy,  which  will  you  have  ?” 
“Neither,”  said  Fairy  quietly. 

Now  it  was  exceedingly  agreeable  to  Mrs.  Woodford’s 
feelings  to  have  new  bonnets  sent  to  all  the  family,  including 
herself,  though,  perhaps,  could  she  have  chosen  a  present, 
she  would  have  selected  something  less  gay  and  more 
substantial — shawls,  for  instance — but  it  was  not  pleasant  to 
see  one  daughter  refusing  to  bend  to  the  family  circumstances, 
aad  obstinately  rejecting  the  good  so  graciously  provided ;  so, 
unable  to  smother  her  vexation,  she  asked  indignantly  what 
Fairy  meant. 

“I  mean,”  said  Fairy,  “that  I  look  upon  gifts  sent 
anonymously  either  as  an  impertinence  or  a  charity  which 
we  ought  to  be  too  proud  to  accept,  and  I  for  one  intend  to 
reject  them.” 

“But  suppose  we  guess  that  this  gift  comes  from  a  dear 
friend  ?"  observed  Mrs.  Woodford. 


“  I  don’t  know  any  one  who  has  a  right  to  send  it— at  least, 
not  to  me,”  said  Fairy. 

This  observation  roused  the  general  indignation,  as  visions 
of  the  present  being  rejected,  and  the  dowdy  head-gear  of  last 
winter  being  substituted  in  its  place,  rose  before  the  girls’ 
eyes. 

Doll's  pretty  face  flushed,  and  Mab  and  Agnes  expressed 
their  anger  in  no  measured  terms,  while  Mrs.  Woodford 
seconded  their  attack  with  tears  and  complaints  of  Fairy’s 
ingratitude. 

The  dispute  was  so  loud  that,  for  a  moment,  the  sadden 
arrival  of  a  visitor  among  them  was  unnoticed.  The  new¬ 
comer  was  a  young  man  with  face  more  agreeable  than  hand¬ 
some,  and  stature  not  beyond  the  middle  height. 

“What  is  the  matter?’  he  cried  in  the  frankest  voice  in 
which  man  ever  spoke.  “And  what  are  you  all  scolding 
Fairy  for?’’ 

“Really,  Philip,”  said  Mi'S.  Woodford,  who  was  now 
endeavouring  sedulously  to  thread  her  needle,  “you  had 
better  ask  her  yourself.” 

“Fairy  is  a  perfect  fool !'’  began  Agnes  abruptly. 

“  Thank  you  on  Fairy’s  behalf,”  answered  Philip,  laughing. 
“  I  recollect,  Agnes,  when  we  were  all  children  together,  you 
were  very  fond  of  calling  Fairy  a  fool,  but,  if  I  remember 
aright,  you,  with  all  your  cleverness,  were  always  getting 
into  a  thousand  scrapes,  out  of  which  little  Fairy  managed 
to  keep.  Now,  Agnes,”  continued  Philip  in  a  more  serious 
tone,  “  when  you  left  home  three  years  ago,  you  were  not 
half  so  good  as  your  sister,  and  whether  you  have  improved 
in  that  time  or  not  I  can’t  tell,  but  it  is  beginning  to  bo  my 
opinion  that  the  schoolmaster  of  whom  we  always  hear  as 
being  abroad  is  not  quite  so  good  os  my  old  grandmother  at 
home.” 

Here  Phil  whistled  by  way  of  finishing  his  sentence,  and, 
seating  himself  by  Fairy’s  side,  he  placed  his  arm  around  her, 
drew  her  head  on  his  shoulder,  and  whispered  a  few  words 
in  her  ear.  They  must  have  been  happy,  encouraging  words, 
for  a  smile  broke  on  her  flushed  face,  and  her  eyes,  tearful 
but  serene  as  day,  met  his  with  a  look  so  full  of  happiness 
that  he  seemed  to  need  no  other  answer. 

Mrs.  tt’oodford  had  been  accustomed  for  so  long  to  see 
Fairy  nestling  by  Philip’s  side,  as  though  she  found  there  a 
home — a  rest — a  consolation  for  every  sorrow — that,  although 
secretly  vexed,  she  felt  she  could  scarcely  with  consistency 
utter  a  protest  against  these  little  proceedings,  so  Philip, 
deeming  himself  as  welcome  as  ever  to  the  possession  of  the 
pretty  head  that  rested  on  his  shoulder,  pressed  his  lips 
silently  on  Fairy’s  shining  hair,  and,  turning  to  Mrs.  Wood¬ 
ford,  said  carelessly — 

“  Now,  ma  chere  dame,  that  I  have  made  myself  comfortable, 
please  tell  me  bow  long  Boldie  has  been  home.” 

“  Do  you  mean  Agnes?”  said  Mrs.  Woodford  coldly. 

“  Yes,  to  be  sure  I  do." 

Mrd.  Woodford  looked  daggers,  but  she  answered  shortly — 

“  Four  months.” 

“  And  in  that  timo  she  has  made  Fay  as  thin  as  a  shadow. 
I  wish  she  would  go  away  again.’’ 

“You  are  very  complimentary,”  remarked  Agnes,  “and  if 
my  brothers  choose  to  give  me  a  nickname,  I  see  no  reason 
why  you  should  presume  to  call  me  Boldie.” 

“  Nonsense,”  interposed  the  youngest  boy ;  “  wby  shouldn’t 
he  if  he  likes?  Phil  is  one  of  the  family,  and  therefore 
licensed  to  call  names  with  the  rest  of  us,  and  I  am  sure. 
Nag,  you  are  as  bold  as  brass.” 

Agnes  retorted  angrily,  and  commenced  an  assault  upon 
Lionel's  ears,  whereupon  Charlie  came  to  his  rescue,  and  Mab 
to  hers,  and  a  small  battle  began,  during  which  Philip,  still 
bolding  Fairy,  protected  her  with  one  arm  when  the  boys,  iu 
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their  rush  upon  Agnes,  ceuio  u  little  too  near.  At  length  the 
unhappy  invalid  U{<atair8  sent  down  to  implore  quietness,  and  | 
to  inquire  why  the  boys  were  not  learning  their  Latin 
grammar— (ah  !  why  indeed  ?)— it  being  one  of  Mr.  Woodford’s 
most  pleasant  self-deceptions  that  be  was  educating  his 
children  at  home  himself,  and  every  boy  and  girl  was  capable 
of  grinding  himself  or  herself  unaided  up  to  the  topmost 
pinnacles  of  perfection.  In  pursuance  of  this  theory,  which 
his  unfortunate  circumstances  enabled  him  to  carry  out  to  its 
full  extent,  each  young  individual  of  the  family  ran  wild,  and 
did  what  was  best  in  his  own  eyes. 

As  the  old  servant.  Roots— so  called  from  having  stuck  to 
the  family  fortunes  and  misfortunes  for  twenty  years — entered 
with  Sir.  Woodford's  message,  there  was  a  momentary  luil  in 
the  storm,  and  Philip,  taking  instant  advantage  of  it,  rose,  and 
by  a  few  firm  words,  aided  by  a  gentle  but  energetic  hand, 
succeeded  in  restoring  order,  and  then  placed  the  two  boys 
at  a  distant  table,  each  with  something  to  do  that  amused 
him. 

Fairy  watched  these  proceedings  with  glistening  eyes.  All 
that  Philip  did  seemed  “  well  done  to  her,”  but  never  so  well 
I  as  when  he  exerted  that  force  of  will,  combined  with  gentle- 

I  ness  of  manner,  which  she  felt  bad  such  power  there  in  that 

chaos  of  idleness,  weakness,  and  poverty.  Reseating  himself 
by  her  side,  be  called  in  a  cheerful  voice  to  the  flushed  and 
I  angry  Agnes — 

I  “Kow,  Nag,  let  ns  see  the  bonnets  you  were  disputing 

over  when  I  came  in." 

If  there  was  any  particular  object  of  Agnes’s  adoration 
which  she  understood  it  was  a  bonnet;  this  was  a  thing  which 
came  within  the  compass  of  her  mind,  and  satisSed  it  when 
it  came.  Restored  to  good-humour  by  Philip’s  request,  she 
gazed  on  the  five  dainty  proofs  of  Mr.  Norman's  excellent 
taste,  and  tried  them  on  one  after  another,  turning  her  face 
each  time  to  the  assembled  family  for  approval.  With  au 
amused  countenance  Philip  watched  her,  chatting  gaily  the 
while.  And  Agnes  herself  rattled  on  in  high  spirits,  till 
suddenly,  planting  herself  before  him  with  one  bonnet  on  her 
head  and  one  in  each  hand,  she  demanded  which  he  would 
advise  Fairy  to  choose. 

“  The  grey  one  with  the  forget-me-nots  inside,"  said  Philip. 

On  this  Agnes  tried  to  place  it  on  her  head,  but  Fairy, 
pushing  it  away,  cried,  “No  !  no !”  so  impetuously  that  Philip 
was  startled. 

“So  you  don’t  like  my  choice?"  said  he. 

“  It  is  not  that,”  answered  Fairy. 

“I  know  what  it  i-,”  cried  Charlie  Woodford,  who  was 
arranging  Philip’s  fishing-tackle.  “  Fairy  suspects  the  bonnets 
come  from  the  cat,  and  so  she  won’t  touch  them.” 

“  And  who  is  the  cat,  Charlie  ?’’ 

“  Mr.  Norman,"  answered  the  boy." 

“It  is  shameful,”  exclaimed  Mrs.  Woodford,  “  to  give  such 
a  name  to  a  gentleman  who  has  shown  us  so  much  kindness." 


is  here  I  always  feel  as  if  I  should  like  to  set  Snap  at  him.” 

“  You  great  rude  boy,"  said  Mab,  “  how  can  you  talk  so  ? 
Mr.  Norman  is  very  good,  and  handsomer  than— than  any¬ 
body  I  know." 

“  So  he  is,"  remarked  Doll  sleepily.  “  He  is  like  a  picture, 
or  a  statue,  or  a  waxwork,  isn’t  he,  Naggie  ?’’ 

Philip  looked  uneasily  at  the  sisters.  “I  do  not  know 
much  of  Mr.  Norman,"  ho  said.  “Is  be  a  good  sort  of  fellow? 
He  has  been  coming  here  a  good  deal  since  Agnes  came  back ; 
he  is  an  admirer  of  hers,  I  suppose.  Eh,  Charlie  ?’’ 

“  He  is  no  one's  admirer,”  remarked  Mrs.  Woodford  hastily. 

“  Oh  !  isn’t  ho  though,”  exclaimed  Lionel ;  “  why  ho  is 
desperate  about  Fairy.  Yon  should  see  how  he  watches  her — 
just  as  a  cat  does  a  mouse.  I’m  always  looking  out  for  his 


spring,  and  Fairy  trembles  us  if  she  expected  every  ixinute 
to  be  carried  off  in  his  claws.” 

As  the  boy  spoke  an  instantaneous  conviction  of  the  truth 
dawned  on  Philip's  mind.  Mr.  Norman’s  frequent  visits, 
which  had  begun  to  excite  remark,  but  which  hitherto  be  had 
sot  down  as  duo  to  Agnes’s  attraction ;  then  the  Woodfords’ 
poverty,  which  would  lead  them  to  encourage  such  a  suitor 
gladly  ;  and  Fairy’s  timid,  depressed  manner  lately,  all  forced 
a  suspicion  of  the  family  tactics  on  his  consciousness,  and 
overwhelmed  him  with  a  corresponding  sinking  of  the  heart. 

“  Mrs.  Woodford — mother  1”  said  Philip.  His  voice  falteredt 
and  Mrs.  Woodford  looked  up  from  her  work  a  little  abashed* 
She  loved  Philip  well.  Ever  since  he  was  six  years  old,  when 
she  had  taken  charge  of  him  on  Mrs.  Rayner’s  departure  for 
India — whence  she  had  returned  widowed— he  had  called  her 
mother,  or  little  mother. 

“  Don’t  listen  to  a  boy’s  nonsense,  Philip,"  she  said. 
Meanwhile  Philip  hud  thrown  his  arm  around  Fairy,  and 
now  drawing  her  towards  him  with  a  straining  clasp,  he  con¬ 
tinued  in  a  firmer  tone  — 

“  Mother,  be  at  least  frank  with  me.  I  have  loved  Fairy 
over  since  I  was  a  boy,  and  when  nearly  a  year  ago  my 
regiment  was  ordered  to  Idharptou,  I  was  delighted  because  it 
would  bring  me  near  you.  I  was  not  long  here  before  I  spoke 
to  Fairy  and  found  she  loved  me.  You  and  Mr.  Woodford 
made  no  objection  then  to  an  engagement ;  if  you  do  so  now  it 
will  bo  a  most  cruel - " 

Now  Mr.  Norman  had  not  yet  proposed,  and  perhaps  he 
never  would,  so  Mrs.  Woodford  interrupted  the  young  man 
promptly  at  this  point. 

“  You  are  a  great  deal  too  hasty,  Puilip.  I  believe  everybody 
hero  is  always  glad  to  see  you,  aod  no  shadow  of  objection 
has  over  been  raised  to  your  engagement  to  Fairy.” 

“  Then  if  so,  why  do  you  encourage  this  Mr.  Norman  to  pay 
her  attention  ?”  asked  Philip  with  some  heat. 

“You  are  going  a  little  too  far,”  observed  Mrs.  Woodford 
with  an  assumption  cf  great  dignity.  “  Surely  Mr.  Woodford 
and  I  have  a  right  to  receive  what  friends  we  choose  without 
having  their  or  our  motives  attacked  and  suspected." 

“  Certainly,"  answered  Philip;  “they  may  come  to  see  you 
and  Mr.  Woodford,  but  they  must  not  come  to  see  Fairy.” 

“  My  !  what  a  dragon  he  is  !’’  said  Mab,  listening  with 
glistening  eyes. 

“Be  quiet!”  cried  Mrs.  Woodford;  “I  won’t  have  this 
ridiculous  talk  continued.” 

The  very  idea  of  being  ridiculous  would  have  silenced  most 
young  men,  but  Philip  was  slow  to  believe  himself  ridiculous 
because  he  loved  honestly. 

“  I  see  nothing  laughable,”  ho  said,  “  in  a  matter  on  which 
the  lifelong  happiness  of  two  people  depends.  Fairy,  speak : 
tell  them  all  that  you  and  I  are  not  lightly  to  be  put 
apart." 

For  answer  Fairy  clung  to  him  with  both  hands,  her 
flushed  face  hidden  on  his  shoulder.  This  doubtless  was 
very  satisfactory  to  her  lover,  but  he  wanted  her  reply  to  be 
audible  to  the  rest. 

“  Speak,  Fairy,”  he  said,  bending  over  hor.  “  Do  not  be 
afraid :  speak  out” 

Upon  this  Fairy  raised  her  face,  and  turned  it  towards  her 
mother.  The  flush  died  away,  her  lips  trembled,  but  in  the 
depth  of  her  love  she  found  courage. 

“  Philip  is  my  life,  mother,"  she  said,  in  that  low,  quiet 
tone  in  which  people  at  tim>ss  speak  the  piercing  truths  on 
which  the  peace  of  their  soul  depends.  “  I  love  him.  Ho  w 
can  I  tell  how  wicked  and  how  miserable  1  should  bo 
without  him  ?” 

Her  face  drooped  again  on  Philip’s  shoulder ;  it  was  not  to 
him  she  had  given  this  assurance — he  did  not  need  it ;  and 
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the  moment  she  ha  1  rpoken  she  rclap.^cd  into  her  usnal  timid 
silence. 

A  bright  flash  of  triumph  blazed  in  Philip's  e'es. 

“You  hear  her,”  he  said.  “No  one  now  shall  take  her 
from  me.  ‘  Those  whom  God  hath  joined  together  let  not 
man  pat  asunder.’  ” 

He  spoke  solemnly,  with  such  calm  energy  and  determina¬ 
tion,  that  his  Toice  chocked  the  titters  of  the  two  younger 
girls,  and  stopped  the  risible  sneer  on  Agnes’s  coral  lips. 

“I  do  not  pretend,”  he  continued,  “to  that  false  generosity 
which  would  yield  up  a  girl  to  a  richer  suitor.  I  should  be 
giving  Fairy  over  to  misery,  and  I  should  bo  flinging  down 
all  the  barriers  of  truth,  honour,  and  lovo  that  fence  our  souls. 
I  will  not  do  it.  Money  is  making  no  honest  purchase  when 
it  buys  hearts,  and,  like  all  dishonest  traders,  it  gets  cheated 
in  its  turn.  Let  no  such  fraudulent  iniquity  be  attempted 
with  regard  to  Fairy;  she  would  cheat  the  man;  she  cannot 
sell  to  him  the  love  she  has  freely  given  to  me.” 

With  an  expression  of  great  disgust  on  her  strongly-marked 
features,  Mrs.  Woodford  rose,  much  annoyed. 

“  Philip,”  she  said,  “  you  are  excited ;  you  are  using 
language  which  I  look  upon  as  coarse  in  the  extreme.  You 
had  better  talk  to  Mr.  Woodford  when  he  is  better  and  yon 
are  calm.  As  for  me,  I  decline  any  longer  to  listen  to  such 
absurd  rhapsodies ;  moreover,  as  a  mother,  I  object  to  the 
brutal  terms  in  which  you  describe  a  prudent  marriage ;  you 
want  my  girls  to  run  away  with  charity  boys  in  blue  stockings, 
and  threehalfpence,  stolen  money,  in  their  pockets,  I  suppose  ?’’ 

As  she  finished  this  sentence,  which  was  not  without  a 
touch  of  female  exaggeration,  she  swept  from  the  room,  and 
in  another  moment  her  step  was  heard  ascending  the  stairs 
to  Mr.  Woodford’s  room. 

“  Now,  Phil  my  boy,  you’ve  done  it,"  said  Charlie.  “  I>y 
the  time  all  this  is  told  to  the  governor  it  will  be  as  big  as  all 
out-of-doors,  with  the  moon  and  the  two  new  pigsties 
thrown  in.” 

“And  serve  him  right,”  said  Agnes.  “  M.imma  is  not  the 
person  with  whom  such  little  sentimental  comedies  will 
answer." 

Phifip  made  no  reply  to  this  speech ;  he  nodded  kindly  to 
Charlie,  and  then  conquering  the  blank  chill  at  his  heart,  ho 
endeavoured,  by  a  few  earnest  affectionate  words,  to  reassure 
Fairy,  who,  frightened  and  full  of  forebodings,  sat  by  his  side 
pale  as  death. 

As  his  murmured  words  reached  Mias  Agnes’s  ear,  she  was 
seized  with  an  intense  irritation  and  disgust.  In  fact,  when 
any  love-making  was  going  on,  not  addressed  to  herself,  her 
temper  was  apt  to  g'ow  sour,  .and  her  delicacy  was  always 
highly  shocked.  She  first  made  faces  superbly  expressive  of 
virtuous  contempt  at  Doll  and  Mab,  but  as  Phil  was  a  great 
favourite  with  both  girls,  and  Fairy’s  love  affair  was  the  one 
interesting  event  of  their  lives,  they  failed  to  respond  in  a 
sympatbising  manner.  On  the  contrary,  they  looked — 
supposing  they  had  come  to  the  glory  of  having  a  sweetheart 
— as  if  they  would  like  one  apiece  exactly  like  Phil 

Foiled  in  this  attack,  Agnes  said  aloud,  aj)ropos  apparently 
to  nothing — 

“Shameful!  disgusting!  horrid!”  and  finding  Philip  so 
unmoved  by  these  expressions  that  he  positively  smoothed 
Fairy’s  stray  curls  back  from  her  forehead,  and  even  took  her 
hand,  she  proceeded  to  more  vigorous  measures.  She  stepped 
viciously  upon  the  cat’s  tail,  sending  that  ill-used  animal 
beneath  the  table,  every  bristling  hair  on  end  with  anger;  she 
snatched  the  fishing-tackle  from  Lionel,  and  poked  the  reel 
j  in  his  eye  ;  she  upset  the  cup  of  water  which  Mab  was  using 
for  her  paint  over  the  girl’s  cardboard,  and  she  dragged  the  sofa- 
I  cushion  so  violently  from  beneath  Doll’s  head  that  she  rolled 
I  to  the  fioor  and  lay  there  crying.  But  although  Miss  Agnes 


thus  succeeded  in  disturbing  and  irritating  every  one,  making  j 
the  whole  room  uncomfortable,  still  Philip  whispered  to  the  i 
little  nestling  figure  whose  sunny  head  lay  so  quietly  on  his  I 
broad  breast,  and  stiil  F.airy  answered  bacli  in  the  same  ! 
low  tones.  j 

All  monopolies  are  bad,  but  to  Agnes  a  man-monopoly,  I 
when  she  was  not  the  monopoliser,  was  an  injury  too  great  i 
for  human  patience  to  bear.  j 

Her  gentler  virtues  faded  away  before  this  sight,  and  stern  j 
justice  and  truth  compelled  her  to  speak  in  accents  of  gall. 

“  Well,  how  Fairy  can  sit  there  looking  as  meek  as  milk  I  I 

can’t  tell,  when  she  knows - ”  | 

Philip  interrupted  her  by  turning  with  a  smilo  to  the  boys. 

“  Charlie,”  ho  said,  “  can  you  find  no  one  to  oblige  us  by 
coming  in  to  flirt  a  little  with  Agnes?  Really,  Nag,  I  would 
make  love  to  yon  myself  if  I  could,  but  upon  my  word  I  can’t.” 

Having  known  the  family  nil  his  life  long,  Philip  stood 
almost  on  the  footing  of  a  brother  with  them,  and  therefore 
gave  himself  the  privilege  of  being  a  little  impertinent  or 
lecturing  at  times,  whichever  the  occasion  might  call  for.  This 
jest  of  his,  however,  annoyed  Agnes  greatly,  as  she  fancied 
she  saw  in  it  an  allusion  to  an  episode  in  her  own  life,  known 
only  to  Philip  and  herself — it  was,  in  fact,  an  abortive  attempt 
to  gratify  both  her  vanity  and  her  revenge,  but  as  its  history 
involves  some  little  explanation,  I  must  tell  it  in  another 
chapter. 

MADEMOISELLE  DE  COKDAY. 

[17GS— 1703.] 

“  ComprcnJre,  e'est  parJonnor.” 

ihhiit.  de  Stul  l. 

I. 

PARIS  streets  have  bad  their  changes.  If,  now-a-days, 
yon  want  the  Rue  des  Cordeliers,  yon  must  ask  for  the 
Rue  de  I’Kcole  do  Medecine,  and  even  between  these  two  the 
place  has  been  throe  limes  christened.  In  the  room  of  the 
old  Grey  Friars  church  has  sprung  up  a  spacious  college ; 
where  once,  in  the  silent  coavent-garden,  the  flat-foot  fathers 
sbuflled  to  and  fro,  crowds  of  students  now  swarm  daily  to 
the  dissecting-rooms.  Peaceful  professors  dilate  leisurely  on 
the  circulation  of  tbo  blood,  where  once,  in  the  hall  of  the 
erst-famous  club,  Danton  flashed  suddenly  into  a  furious 
eloquence,  or  Marat  cried  for  “  heads.”  The  serge  and 
three-knot  girdle  have  yielded  to  the  scalpel  and  the  saw.  If 
at  all  the  present  occupiers  have  any  affinities  with  their 
predecessors,  it  can  only  be  in  a  human  or  proverbial  sense.* 
Yet  there  is  one  house  here  that  time  has  spared.  Its  windows 
are  as  dim  and  lifeless,  its  porte-cochire  as  gloomy,  as  ever 
they  were  in  1793.  True,  they  have  substituted  modern 
appliances  for  the  old  croisees  a  r/uitloline  and  dull  Bohemian 
glass.  They  have  painted  the  outside,  but  no  paint  will 

freshen _ no  wash  revive  it.  It  remains  sombre,  conservative, 

incorrigible — 

“  A  something  ails  it  stili— the  spot  is  cursed.” 

Inside,  too,  there  has  been  as  little  alteration.  Boudoir, 
baignoire,  and  antechamber  are  much  the  same  as  ever ;  nay, 
there  are  gossips  who  affirm  that  those  ruddy  paint-spots 
which  dabble  all  the  floor  cover  certain  other  dreadful  stains 
which  wore  shed  upon  its  brickwork  nearly  fourscore  years 
ago. 

Fourscore  years  ago  there  lived  in  that  house  a  man  who 
had  made  himself  a  power  in  France.  Long  before  the  tocsin 

•  These  unfortunate  Franciscans  have  considerably  swelled  the 
collection  of  French  proverba  ‘  li  a  la  conscience  large  comme  la 
mauched'un  cordelier"  is  held  to  express  fully  an  unscrupulous  person. 

We  say,  “Drunk  as  a  lord,”  or  a  “hatter;*  the  French  say,  “Oris 
comme  un  cordelier.” 
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first  sounded  in  1788,  this  man— half  dwarf,  half  maniac, 
foiled  plagiarist  and  savant  manyii^,  prurient  romancer, 
rancorous  libeller,  envious,  revengeful,  and  despised— had 
heaped  up  infinite  hatred  of  all  things  better  than  himself. 
“  Cain  in  the  social  scale,"  he  took  his  stand  upon  the  lowest 
grade,  and  struck  at  all  above  him  with  dog-like  ferocity, 
with  insatiable  malignity.  Champion  of  the  canaille,  he 
fought  their  battles,  and  the  “  common  cry  of  curs"  was 
his.  Denounced  to  the  Constituent  Assembly,  bunted  by  the 
Paris  commune,  besieged  in  his  house  by  Lafayette ;  shielded 
by  Danton,  hidden  by  Ia)gendre;  sheltered  by  the  actress 
Flenry,  sheltered  by  the  priest  Bassal ;  proscribed,  pursued, 
and  homeless,  ho  still  fought  on,  and  the  publication  of  the 
Ami  dll  Peuple  was  not  delayed  for  a  single  hour,  lly  the 
name  that  he  had  conquered  all  Paris  know  him.  Woo  to  the 
noble  who  was  “  recommended"  by  the  remorseless  "  Po  )plo'8 
Friend !’’  Woe  to  the  suspect  who  fell  into  the  clutches  of 
that  crafty  “Prussi.an  Spider!”  Day  after  day  ho  might  be 
seen  at  the  Convention — cynical,  injurious,  venomous — diossed 
in  a  filthy  shirt,  a  shabby,  patched  surtout,  and  ink-stained 
velvet  smalls — his  hair  knotted  tightly  with  a  thong — his 
shoes  tied  careIoj.-<ly  with  string.  Men  knew  the  enormous 
headland  pallid,  leaden  face— the  sloping,  wild-beast  brows, 
and  piercing,  tigerish  eyes — the  croaking,  “frog-like  mouth” — 
the  thin  lips,  bulged  like  an  adder's  poison-bag— men  knew 
the  convulsive  gestures,  the  irrepressible  arm  with  its  flutter¬ 
ing  proscription  list,  the  strident  voice  that  cried  incessantly 
for  “heads'' — now  for  five  hundred,  now  for  five  tbou-and. 
All  Paris  knew  the  triumvir  Marat,  who,  in  concert  with 
Robojpierre  and  the  Mountain,  was  slowly  floating  France  in 
blood. 

It  is  easy,  with  the  aid  of  recent  researches,  to  construct 
the  story  of  his  death.*  In  July,  179d,  the  citizen  Marat  was 
ill.  For  three  years  he  had  struggled  with  a  disorder,  to  which, 
sooner  or  later,  ho  must  have  succumbed.  Ilis  physician, 
although  be  sedulously  attended  him,  bad  no  hope  of  saving 
his  life.  He  had  ceased  to  appear  at  the  meetings  of  the 
Convention;  Robespierre  and  Danton  had  refused  him  “a 
head  or  two.”  A  Jacobin  deputation  sent  to  inquire  into  his 
health  reported  that  they  had  found  their  brother  Marat 
occupied  unwoariedly  for  the  public  good.  “  It  is  not  a 
malady,"  siid  they,  “but  an  indisposition,  which  Messieurs  of 
the  Cute  Droit  will  hardly  catch.  It  is  a  superabundant 
patriotism  pressed  and  repressed  in  too  small  a  body.  The 
efforts  that  it  makes  at  escape  are  killing  him.’'t  In  a  word, 
the  citizen  Marat  was  dying  of  disease  aggravated  by  envy, 
disappointment,  and  unquenchod  lust  of  blood.  During  the 
whole  of  June  he  had  never  ceased — with  a  head  frenzied  by 
strong  remedial  stimulants,  with  a  pen  that  pain  caused  to 
tremble  in  his  hand — to  cry  feverishly  for  slaughter.  These 
were,  in  fact,  those  “oshalations  of  a  too-active  patriotism” 
that  wore  killing  the  People's  Friend. 

On  the  13th  of  J uly,  at  about  half-past  seven  in  the  evening, 
the  citizen  Marat  was  sitting  in  his  bath,  writing.  The 
citizen  certainly  affected,  perhaps  actually  enjoyed,  the  luxury 
of  poverty.  A  rough  board  laid  across  the  bath  served  him 
for  a  desk;  an  unhewn  block  supported  his  inkstand.  The 
floor  was  littered  with  numbers  of  his  journal,  but  the  room 
was  b.are  of  furniture.  A  map  of  France  hung  upon  the  wall, 
together  with  a  brace  of  pistols,  under  which  was  scrawled,  in 
large,  bold  letters,  “  La  Mort." 

By-aud-by  comes  in  a  young  man  named  Pillet,  bringing 


*  Those  of  M.  Cheron  de  Villlers,  who,  in  a  bulky  and  handsome 
volome,  eniiched  with  many  valuable  fac-similes,  has  coileoted  every 
attainable  particular  respecting  Mdlle.  de  Corday. 

t  One  of  his  colleagues,  alluding  to  the  eagerness  with  which  he 
welcomed  denunciations,  had  compared  his  head  to  a  letter-box,  which 
receives  everything  thrown  into  it. 


paper  for  tha  printing  of  L'Ami  da  Peuple,  which  was  done 
in  the  author's  house.  Marat  asked  him  to  opon  the  window, 
approved  his  account,  and  sent  him  away.  As  ho  came  out 
there  was  a  kind  of  altercation  between  the  portress,  who 
was  folding  sheets,  and  a  handsome  young  lady,  wearing  a 
striped  grey  lU-ihahilli,  and  a  dark  hat  trimmed  with  groea 
ribbons.  She  held  a  fan  in  her  hand,  and  was  complaining, 
in  a  singularly  clear  and  musical  voice,  that  she  bad  come  a 
long  journey — all  the  way  from  Caen — to  see  the  People's 
Friend.  It  appeared  from  the  conversation  that  she  had 
already  called  twice  that  day.  “  Had  he  received  her  note 
asking  for  an  interview  Y'  The  portress  scarcely  know,  ho 
had  so  many.  At  this  moment  appeared  another  woman — 
Simonno  Evrard — who,  listening  to  the  importunities  of  tho 
stranger,  consented  at  last  to  see  if  Marat  would  receive  her. 
Marat,  who  had  road  her  note  some  twenty  minutes  previously, 
answered  in  the  altirmative,  and  the  women  showed  her  in. 

It  is  not  exactly  known  what  took  pkacs  between  Marat 
and  his  visitor  in  their  ten-minutes’  interview.  According  to 
her  after-account,  ho  listened  eagerly  to  tho  news  from  Caen, 
taking  notes  “for  the  scaffold"  the  while.  He  asked  for  the 
names  of  tho  Girondist  Deputies,  then  refuged  at  that  place. 
She  gave  them- Guadet,  Gorsas,  Buzot,  Barbaroux,  and  tho 
rest.  “C'cst  Lien!  Dans  jmi  de  jours,  je  les  feraiyuUlolinertous 
a  Paris."  His  hour  had  come.  Plucked  suddenly  from  her 
bosom,  a  bright  blade  flashed  up,  down,  and  struck  him  once 
in  the  chest.  A  terrible  blow  for  a  delicate  hand ! — under  the 
clavicle,  sheer  through  tho  lung,  cutting  the  carotid.  “  A 
moi,  ma  cliire  amie,  it  moi!"  he  shrieked.  The  next  moment 
tho  room  was  full.  Tho  young  lady,  coming  out,  was  struck 
down  with  a  chair,  and  trampled  on  by  the  furious  women; 
the  guard  came  pouring  in,  and  down  the  street  the  news  flew 
like  wildfire  that  “  they  wore  killing  the  People’s  Friend.” 

They  lifted  out  tho  livid  People’s  Friend,  and  laid  him  on  \ 
his  bod.  But  bo  had  spoken  his  last.  For  an  instant  his 
glazed  eyes  turned  upon  the  weeping  woman  at  his  side,* 
then  closed  for  over.  Medical  advice  arriving  post  haste  was 
yet  too  late.  His  death  had  been  anticipated  by  some  eight 
days. 

Paris  was  in  consternation.  Was  this  tho  beginning  of 
some  dreadful  vengeance  upon  the  patiiots — some  deep-laid 
Federalist  conspiracy'?  They  could  not  toll.  Meanwhile, 
beware  of  green  ribbons,  and,  above  all,  all  honour  to  the 
People's  Friend.  Men,  meeting  each  other  in  tho  street,  re¬ 
peated,  like  an  old  tragio  chorus,  “  11  est  mort,  I'Ami  da 
Peuple!  I’Ami  da  Peuple  est  mort!"  Tho  Jacobins  dressed  Lis 
bust  in  crape  ;  the  Convention  voted  him  to  the  Pantheon, 
where  Mirabeau  made  room  for  him.  Senators  called  upon 
David  to  paint  his  death.  "Aussi  le  J'erai-je,"  answers  ho, 
with  a  magnificent  wave  of  tho  arm.  Clubs  quarrelled  for 
the  body;  sections  squabbled  for  the  heart.  An  immense 
concourse  conducted  him  to  his  grave.  Twenty  orators  spoke 
over  his  tomb  (decreed  by  a  beautiful  spirit  of  pastoral  sim¬ 
plicity  to  that  garden  of  the  Cordeliers  “  where  at  evensong 
he  was  wont  to  read  his  journal  to  the  people”),  and  scrupled 
not  to  link  his  name  with  names  most  sacred.f  Sculptors 
wore  found  to  carve  his  features  with  tho  glory  of  the 
Agonist — to  twist  his  foul  headband  into  something  of  sem¬ 
blance  to  a  crown  of  thorns.  His  bust  became  a  safeguard 


*  Simonno  Evrard.  Miserable  wretch  as  this  man  was,  yet  one  of 
earth's  best  gifts  was  his.  This  poor  “  wasiikrwom.in,"  as  Carlyle 
calls  her,  loved  him  devotedly — nursed  and  tended  him— thought  him 
a  great  neglected  genius,  and  worshipped  her  squalid  idui  with  all  the 
humility  of  an  Asiatic  before  his  hideous  deity  of  blood  or  flame. 
Aimost  the  sole  regrets  of  Mdile.  de  Corday  were  caused  by  tho  tears 
of  this  poor  creature. 

t  A  prayer  actually  existed  in  print,  beginning,  “  0  cor  Jetu  !  0  cor 
Marat!"  It  was  surmounted  by  the  heart  of  Marat,  pierced  by  an 
arrow. — Cajiefigut. 


10  Mademoiselle  de  Corday. 

for  the  koaacs  of  patriots,  bis  name  a  name  for  new-born  tion.”  “Our  nation,”  she  said,  “is  too  light,  too  trifling;  it 
children.  Robespierre  grew  sick  with  envy,  and  was  pnblicly  needs  retempering,  regenerating — needs  to  seek  in  the  errors 
twitted  with  his  jealonsy.  The  Citizen  Marat  was  a  martyr,  of  the  past  the  tradition  of  the  great  and  true,  the  beautiful 
and  the  mob  went  mad  about  him.  and  noble ;  to  forgot  all  those  frivolities  which  beget  the 

After  a  time  came  the  reaction.  Some  scribbler  studying  corruption  and  degeneration  of  a  people.”  The  rumours  of 
the  citizen’s  voluminous  writings  discovered  a  passage  ad-  atrocities — Ca-ira  echoes — which  reached  her  in  her  quiet 
vocating  monarchy,  and  straightway  announced  the  fact,  retreat,  filled  her  with  horror  and  dismay.  But  while  she 
“What!  Marat — the  Prqp/e's  Friend — J/arof  a  royalist?  Le  detested  the  men  of  the  Revolution,  she  remained  true 
mistrahk!”  The  rabble  rose  forthwith,  burnt  him  in  efligy,  throughout  life  to  her  political  theories.  A  melancholy  cir- 
scraped  up  the  ashes,  huddled  them  into  an  unworthy  urn,  cumstance  tended  greatly  to  increase  her  dread  of  the  wretches 
and  hurrying  it  along  with  ribaldry  and  ezecratien,  flung  it  who  were  daily  murdering  Liberty  in  the  name  of  the 
ignominiously  down  a  sewer  in  the  Rue  Montmartre.  And  Republic. 


this  was  the  second  burial  of  the  Peoples  Friend. 

II. 

While  the  shrill  voices  of  the  newsvendors — “hoarse 
heralds  of  discord” — were  crying  at  Paris  street-corners, 
“  K’/a  V Ombre  du  Patriote  Mar-at Eloeje  Funihre  de  Mar-at ! 


The  lady  abbess  had  a  nephew,  the  Yicomte  Henri  de 
Belzunco,  an  officer  in  the  Bourbon  infantry.  Young,  hand¬ 
some,  enthusiastic,  and — for  those  days — an  accomplished 
gentleman,  he  was  well  suited  to  snare  the  heart  of  a  pension- 
tiaire  of  twenty.  He  won  the  heart  of  Mdlle.  de  Corday. 
Like  most  of  the  young  officers  of  noble  bh  od,  he  was  a 


Paiiegyrique  de  Mar-at!  — while  Adam  Lux.  was  furtively  ,  .  ,  ^  i  ■  »  i  v: _ _ 

,  1  devoted  royalist,  and  took  no  pains  to  conceal  his  opinions, 

placardmg  her  as  the  Joan  of  Arc  of  the  Revolution,  eager  j  j-n  w  rr  i  i,-„ 

'  .  “  .  .  ,  .  ’  .  lie  was  murdered  lu  the  sequel  to  an  affray  between  his 

voices  were  curious  conceniing  the  mysterious  assassin.  .  ,  ...  t  i  j  i i _ _ _ * _ 


voices  were  curious  conceniing  the  mysterious  assassin.  .  ....  i  .•  i  j  i :  i _ _  ... 

.  ...  ,  rr  ''  ,  regiment  and  the  revolutionary  bands;  bis  heart  was  torn 

■  ^  ^  :i<ir^onmcre-n est-^e  ^  ^  ^  . 

pas  mai,  CUoffenf  A  monster,  a  fury,  with  crime  written  in  ^  * 

her  face.  Doesn  t  Capuchin  Chabot  expressly  say  a  monster  ?  .  ...  T.ater  the  convents 


— “such  a  one  as  Nature  vomits  forth  now  and  then  to  the 
mischief  of  humanity.”  This,  and  more — more  energetically 


A  year  after  Madame  da  Belzunce  died.  Later  the  convents 
were  suppressed.  The  unfortunate  young  girl,  after  a  short 
visit  to  her  father,  sought  an  asylum  with  a  cousin,  Madame 


expressed.  For,  as  may  be  seen,  the  Parisians  preferred  their  Urcttevillo,  wh^,  as  she  quainlly  phrased  it.  did  not  know 
criminal  in  the  staring  and  unmistakable  colours  of  the  » from  Eve  or  Adam,"  but  nevertheless  received 

romantic  rama.  her  hospitably.  Hero  she  remained  until  her  final  journey 

By-and-by  the  gossipers  knew  all  that  could  be  told,  and  Paris 

Paris  to  this  day  knows  little  more.  They  hoard  that  her  Bretteville  lived  in  an  old,  gloomy,  semi-Gothic 

name  was  Marie-Anke-Charlotte  de  Cohdat  d’Armont  :  mixed  to 

that  her  father  was  a  gentleman  hying  at  Argentan,  of  broken  ^  ^acn  society,  and  more  particularly 

means,  and  crippled  with  a  law-suit :  that  her  life  was  blame-  ^  remarked  for 

less  and  her  beauty  great :  that,  horrified  by  the  revolutionary  ^  sweetness.  She  was  a  good  musician,  sketched 

ex^8se.s  .-he  had  conceived  the  idea  of  freeing  France  by  talked  with  groat  clearness  and  brilliancy.  Her 

killing  Marat;  that,  unconnselled  and  alone,  she  had  set  out  .  ..  i  i,  j  i 

,  ^  .  ’  ,  ,  .  .  .  .  letters,  chiefly  running  on  matters  political,  were  handed 

irom  Laen  to  carry  out  her  proieot,  and  to  fling  away  her  ,  .  .  ,  .  .  ....  ..  ..  .  •  j  .i.  „ 

,  .  .  ■Jp,  *  i,  j  u  j  »  f  i,  about  with  a  certain  ostentation  by  those  who  received  them. 


being  in  return.  These  were  the  undoubted  facts  of  her 
history.  It  remains  to  show  how  peculiarly  her  character, 
education,  and  surroundings  tended  to  thrust  her  onward  to 
that  last  act. 

Her  father,  poor  as  we  have  said,  had  distributed  his 


children  amongst  his  wealthier  relations.  Mario  was  assigned  1  before  the  reader 


At  this  time  she  had  many  admirers — men  who,  years  after, 
trembled  when  they  heard  her  name — a  voice  like  hers — but 
her  aversion  to  marriage  was  well  known.f  No  one  proposed 
to  her  after  the  death  of  Henri  de  Belzunco.  An  anecdote 
related  by  her  fi  lend,  Madame  Loyer  do  Marommo,  will  bring 


to  an  uncle  at  Vieques,  the  Abbd  de  Corday,  who  took  charge 


Some  of  Madame  de  Bretteville's  friends  were  leaving 


of  her  education.  He  Uught  her  to  read  in  an  old  copy,  and  before  their  departure  sho  gave  them  a  farewell 

religiously  preserved  by  himself,  of  the  works  of  their  common  ^  Tournelis.  a  cousin 

ancestor,  CorneiUe.  Already,  in  the  pages  of  the  seventeenth  regarded  her  with  no  slight  admiration.  The 


century  Roman,  she  found  the  germ  of  that  republic  which 
became  the  ideal  of  her  life.  For,  as  she  subsequently  said, 
she  was  a  republican  long  before  the  Revolution. 


dinner  passed  off  well  until  the  king’s  health  was  proposed. 
Mdlle.  de  Corday  remained  unmoved.  “Wbat,”  said  a  lady, 
touching  her  elbow,  “  you  won’t  drink  the  king’s  health — the 


Her  mother  diei  Then,  at  fourteen  years  of  age,  she  was  virtuous?”  “I  b  dieve  him  virtuous,”  she 

mvited  to  the  Abbaye  aux  Dames  by  the  abbess,  Madame  de  ^  king  cannot 

Beizunce.  In  those  days  the  itch  political — the  current  philo-  j _ _ 

eophy--had  invaded  even  the  solitude  of  the  convents.  Her  7  ^  u  but  fair  to  note  that  the  Belzunco  story,  although  long  a  matter 

true  friends  to  her — motherless  actually,  virtually  brotherless  of  hearsay,  has  not  been  wholly  accepted  M  Michelet  has  ridiculed  it; 
and  fatherless — were  her  books.  To  her  religious  exercises  H.  Louis  Blanc  considers  it  unsupported  by  evidence.  M  Casimir  Eerier 
she  added  long  readings— longer  reveries.  The  seed  that  affirmed  in  1862,  on  the  authority  of  Madame  deMaromme,  that  “no  man 
n..— ..-11-  _  ji  -  ever  made  the  least  impression  on  Mdlio.  de  Corday."  But  this  lady, 

sprang  in  Corneille  was  trained  and  fostered  by  her  now  ,  ,  .  5.,  ■  .  .  ,  .  ■  •  .  .  ■  , 

•  *  “  .  V  <>  -m  V  ^  reply,  knew  little  of  Marie  during  her  convent  period— a  fact  aigul- 

favounte  authors,  Plutarch,  Raynal,  and  Rousseau.'*  Like  fleantenongh  when  wo  remember  her  reticent  natura  M.  deVilliers 
Madame  Roland,  she  early  began  to  regret  that  she  bad  not  brings  to  his  aid  the  new  authority  of  his  relation,  Mdlle.  da  Fayot, 
been  born  a  Cornelia  or  Paulina _ to  sigh  for  the  “  beaux  jours"  whose  souvenirs  of  her  friend  were  distinct,  and  corroborated  by  other 

-r  i>  rru.  ■c'  i.  i  .i  r  meinbers  of  the  family.  We  have  therefore  accepted  the  tradition, 

of  bparta  and  of  Rome.  The  French  were  not  worthy  of  ..  ..  .  t. 

...  •'  f  An  anecdote — somewhat  bvper-romanUc,  it  is  true— but  which,  at 

her  republic,  with  “  ite  austere  virtues  and  its  sublime  devo-  the  hands  of  a  careful  historian  like  M.  de  Villiers,  we  cannot  entirely 

reject,  may  And  place  hero.  Some  years  ago.  at  the  opening  of  a  dig. 
*  The  political  works  of  this  latter  only.  Although,  like  Madame  used  cemetery,  an  iron  box  was  found,  contaluing  the  record  of  an 
Boland,  she  had  the  questionable  power  of  touching  pitch,  in  the  way  nnuttered  passion  for  Marie  de  Corday.  Ita  writer's  secret  had  been 


of  literatnre,  without  danger,  she  refased  to  read  the  works  of  Vol¬ 
taire  and  the  romances  of  Jean-Jacquea 


buried  with  him.  When  so  strangely  brought  to  light,  it  was  given  np 
to  the  keeping  ct  the  dead  man's  frienda 


xu^ 


11 


Mademoiselle 


bo  a  good  one ;  he  cannot  check  the  misfortunes  of  his  people.” 
A  dead  silence  succeeded  this  reply ;  the  health  was  neverthe- 
lor.s  drunk,  and  the  company  sat  down,  visibly  ill  at  ease. 

A  few  moments  after,  the  new  bishop,  Fuuchet,  made  his 
entry  into  Caen,  escorted  by  a  triumphal  procession,  crying — 
“  Vive  la  Nation!  V'ive  FNveque  Constitutionel !”  M.  do 
Tournelis  and  M.  de  Corday,  jun.,  exasperated,  attempted  to 
answer  by  cries  of  “  Vive  le  Rui !''  and  were  with  great 
difficulty  restrained  from  doing  so.  M.  do  Corday  silenced 
his  son,  and  Marie  pulled  M.  de  Tournelis  to  the  back  of  the 
room. 

“  How  is  it,”  said  she  to  the  imprudent  gentleman,  whoso 
arm  she  still  held — “how  is  it  that  you  are  not  afraid  of 
risking  the  lives  of  those  about  you  by  your  intemporato 
manifestations  ?  If  you  would  servo  your  country  so,  you  had 
far  better  not  go  away.” 

“  And  why,  mademoiselle,”  he  returned  impetuously — 
“  why  did  yon  not  just  now  fear  to  wound  tho  feelings  of  your 
friends  by  refusing  to  join  your  voice  to  a  toast  so  French, 
and  so  dear  to  all  of  us  ?” 

"My  refusal,”  she  replied,  smiling,  “can  only  injure  me. 
But  you,  without  any  useful  end,  would  risk  the  lives  of  all 
about  you.  On  whose  side,  tell  me,  is  the  most  generous 
sentiment  ?” 

My  refusal  can  only  injure  me.  Springing,  perhaps,  at  first, 
from  the  tragedy  of  her  lover ;  growing  daily  as  she  daily 
learns  new  details  of  the  excesses  of  the  time — for,  during  a 
two  years'  space,  she  roads  some  five  hundred  pamphlets — 
fortified  by  the  indignant  protest  which  “  her  master,” 
Raynal,  addressed  to  the  Constituent  Assembly,  the  ruling 
idea  of  Marie  de  Corday  had  become  a  complete  detachment 
from  her  individual  existence — a  desire  to  offer  up  her  life,  if 
her  life  could  be  useful  to  her  country.  “  What  fate  awaits 
us  ?  ’  writes  she  to  Madame  do  Marbmmo.  “  A  frightful 
despotism,  if  they  succeed  in  curbing  the  people— 'tis  a 
choice  of  Chary bd  is  or  of  Scylla — on  every  side  we  suffer,  *  * 

*  *  One  can  die  but  once,  and  what  consoles  me  for  the 

horror  of  our  situation  is  that  no  one  will  lose  in  losing  me." 
Later,  writing  to  Mdlle.  Rose  Fougeron  du  Fayot  of  this 
terrible  news  cf  the  king's  death  (1793),  she  says  that,  if  she 
could,  she  would  fly  to  England.  “  But,”  she  adds,  “  Go'l 
holds  us  here  for  other  destinies."  Tho  idea  was  there,  without 
the  name.  Tho  arrival  of  the  proscribed  Girondists  at  Caen 
found  her  ripe  fur  the  execution  of  her  sehcme. 

The  struggle  between  the  Mountain  and  the  Gironde  had 
drawn  to  the  close.  The  Montagnards  had  accused  tho 
Girondists  of  connivance  with  the  stranger.  Guudet  bad 
replied  by  a  counter-charge  against  Marat,  and  Marat  was 
sent  to  that  revolutionary  tribunal  which  he  himself  hud 
instituted.  Judges  and  jury  rose  en  masse,  and,  without  more 
to-do,  declared  him  innocent.  A  mob  formed  on  tho  spot 
crowned  him  with  oak,  and,  led  by  a  sapper  named  Roeber, 
brandishing  bis  axe,  carried  him  on  their  shoulders  to  the 
Convention,  before  which  they  defiled,  according  to  custom, 
subsequently  dancing  the  carmagnole,  deputies,  sapper,  and 
all.  This  triumph  of  Marat  was  the  death-knoll  of  the 
Gironde.  Soon  after  tho  twenty-two  deputies  were  pro¬ 
scribed,  and  some  eighteen  of  them  took  refuge  at  Caen. 

The  arrival  of  the  discarded  senators  was  bailed  with 
enthusiasm  by  Marie  de  Corday.  These  were  republicans 
after  her  own  heart — ^latter-day  Romans — disciples  of  Brutus. 
They  would  save  tho  country  from  its  miserable  assassins — 
restore  the  peace  of  which  she  dreamed.  The  petition  of  a 
friend  lent  her  a  pretext  for  introducing  herself  to  Barbaroux. 
With  .the  “Antinous  of  Marseilles”  (grown  at  this  time 
excessively  fat  and  cumbrous,  by  the  way)  she  had  numerous 
interviews— lengthy  discussions  upon  tho  position  of  affairs. 
It  is  probable  that  in  these  last  her  project  took  its  definite 


de  Corday. 

shape.  Tho  Girondist  orator  painted  to  her,  as  he  well  knew 
how  to  do,  that  sanguinary  Montagnard  triumvirate — the 
remorseless  and  terrible  Danton ;  Robespierre,  cunning  as  a 
Bengalee,  cruel  us  a  tiger  ;  Marat,  the  jackal  of  the  guillotine, 
nauseous,  ignoble,  and  drunk  with  blood — Marat,  too,  who 
had  compassed  their  downfall.  Mdlle.  de  Corday's  choice 
was  made.  That  choice,  however,  she  kept  a  secret.  All 
knowledge  of  her  intent  was  subsequently  strenuously  denied 
by  the  deputies  who  know  her  while  at  Caen. 

The  Girondists  had  hoped  to  organise  a  counter-revolution, 
— to  form  a  departmental  army  to  march  upon  Paris,  and 
insure  the  safety  of  the  Convention.  But  the  business 
languished.  “Unwearied  orators,  incorrigible  Utopists,  in¬ 
consequent  democrats,”  they  wore  voices,  and  nothing  more. 
Puisaye  had  gathered  two  thousand  men  at  Evreux ; 
Wimpffen  called  for  tho  volunteers  ol  Caen.  Seventeen  men 
quitted  the  ranks.  Tho  sight  ol  this  devoted  little  band  only 
served  to  strengthen  the  purpose  of  Mdlle.  de  Corday.  “  A 
woman’s  hand  should  check  the  civil  war,”  she  said — “a 
woman’s  hand  prepare  the  peace."  She  had  already  procured 
a  passport  for  Paris,  already  bade  adieu  to  her  friends,  and 
two  days  after  she  left  fur  tho  capital. 

None,  we  say,  know  of  her  intent.  Her  ostensible  purpose 
was  the  serving  of  an  old  convent  friend,  for  whom  Barbaroux 
had  interested  himself.  Long  after  her  death,  little  anec¬ 
dotes  cropped  up  which  show  her  inlloxible  decision.  Passing 
through  the  shop  of  the  carpenter  Luuel,  on  tho  ground-floor 
of  the  Grand  Manoir,  she  suddenly,  to  the  astonishment  of 
tho  good  man,  who  was  playing  curds  with  his  wife,  broke  out 
into  an  involuntary  “  No ;  it  shall  be  never  said  that  a  Marat 
reigned  over  France !”  and  struck  tho  table  sharply  with  her 
hand.  Her  books  she  distributed,  keeping  perhaps  an  odd 
volume  of  Plutaich  out  of  all.*  To  tho  carpenter’s  son, 
Louis  Lunel,  she  gave  her  purlfolio  and  her  crayon-holder, 
bidding  him  not  to  forget  her,  as  he  would  never  see  her 
mote.  When  saying  good-bye  to  one  of  her  friends,  she 
kissed  the  son,  a  boy  of  sixteen  or  thereabouts.  M.  Malfiiatre 
grew  up  to  be  a  man,  and  when  ha  died,  as  recently  as  1851, 
he  still  remembered  with  pride  tho  last  kiss  that  Marie  de 
Corday  ever  gave  on  earth. 

Then  comes  the  anecdote  of  Itl.  do  Lamartine,  which  is  at 
least  ben  trovato.  Fronting  tho  Grand  Manoir  lodged  a 
family  named  Lacouturo.  Tho  sou  of  the  house,  a  skilful 
musician,  was  used  to  practise  regularly  in  the  mornings  at 
his  piano.  Ho  had  noticed  that  whenever  he  began  to  play 
his  opposite  neighbour  thrust  open  her  shutter,  and  sat, 
sometimes  half-hidden  by  tho  curtain,  and  apparently 
listening  to  the  music.  Encouraged  by  the  daily  apparition 
of  the  lady,  the  mu.siclan  never  failed  to  play — Marie  never 
to  fling  open  the  shutter.  This  went  on  regularly  up  to  the 
day  which  preceded  her  departure  for  Paris.  That  day  she 
opened,  then  shut  the  shutters  suddenly  and  sharply.  Tho 
next  day  they  remained  obstinately  closed.  Slowly  the  notes 
stole  out  upon  the  air,  but  tho  dark  casement  showed  no  sign. 
So  tho  musician  know  that  his  listener  was  gone. 

III. 

There  are  two  reliable  portraits  of  Mdlle.  de  Corday.  The 
one,  attributed  to  Siccardi,  and  preserved  at  Caen,  represents 
a  magnificent  young  woman  of  three-and-twenty,  in  all  the 
exuberance,  all  the  omnipotence  of  youth  and  beauty — strong, 
and  yet  graceful,  elegantly  natural,  modest  above  all,  and 
still  of  a  compelling  presence.  Her  hair,  of  a  beautiful 
chestnut  tinge,  escapes  from  tho  fluttering  laces  of  her 
Norman  cap,  and  falls  in  torrents  on  the  white  close-drawn 
kerchief  about  her  shoulders.  Her  eyes  were  blue  and 

'  Michelet. 
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somewhiit  sad,  shaded  by  deep,  dark  lashes.  Her  brows 
were  finely  arched,  her  face  “a  perfect  oval,”  and  her  com¬ 
plexion  “  marvellously  brilliant.”  “  She  blushed  very  readily, 
and  became  then,  in  reality,  charming.”  Add  to  these  a 
strangely  musical  voice,  singularly  silvery  and  childlike,  and 
an  expression  of  “  ineffable  sweetness,”  and  you  may  conceive 
something  of  that  Marie  de  Corday  whom  men  loved  at  Caen. 

The  other,  painted  by  Hauer  in  her  cell,  and  wearing 
originally  the  red  shirt  of  the  murderess,  is  that  Charlotte 
Corday*  of  the  Conciergerie  whom  death  is  nearing  quickly, 
stride  on  stride.  White-robed,  white-capped,  the  figure  is  peace¬ 
ful,  statuesque,  and  calm.  Something,  perhaps,  of  severity  sits 
upon  the  features — something,  perhaps,  of  sorrow  in  the  eyes. 
Not  sorrow  for  the  deed — rather  the  shadow  of  her  long- 
nursed  purpose — the  shadow  of  those  long,  lonely  hours  in 
the  Grand  Manoir — the  shadow  of  that  loveless,  bopelcs^s, 
endless  woman’s  life  she  values  at  so  little.  For  herself  she 
is  perfectly  at  ease.  Her  duty  done,  the  rest  the  rest  msy 
do.  She  has  pre/xired  the  jteace.  She  had  done  “a  thimi 
which  should  go  throughout  all  generations  to  the  children  of  the 
nation.”  f 

Peace — “  the  Peace” — is  her  paramount  idea.  Her  famous 
letter,  written  ostensibly  to  Barbaroux,  but  in  reality  her 
political  is  dated  the  Second  day  from  the  Preparation 

of  the  Peace  \  ”  Peace  at  all  price,”  she  writes,  “must  be 

procured.”  “  For  the  last  two  days  she  has  enj')yed  a 
delicious  peace."  There  is  a  certain  forced  gaiety — a  cal¬ 
culated  flippancy — an  affectation  of  stoicism  about  this  mani¬ 
festo  which  is  woll-nigh  p.ainful.  Yet  she  cannot  wholly 
disguise  the  elevation  of  the  heroine,  who  feels  “no  four 
of  death” — who  “  values  life  only  as  it  can  be  useful  to  her 
kind.”  This  letter,  begun  at  tbo  Abbaye,  finished  at  the 
Conciergerie,  was  never  delivered.  In  far  simpler  and  far 
more  touching  words  she  takes  leave  of  her  father ; — 

Pardmnes-moi  mon  Cher  papa  diavoir  dispose  de  mon 
Kxistance  sons  rotre  /yermission,  Jai  venge  bien  d'innocentes 
victiines,  jai  prerenu  bien  d" autres  desastres,  le  jyeuple  un  jour 
desabtise,  se  rejouira  detre  dtlicr€  d'un  tyrran,  Si  fat  cherche  a 
vous  persuade  que  je  passais  en  angleteire,  cesque  jesperai.i 
garder  lincognito  mais  jen  ai  reconu  limpossibilite.  Jespere  que 
vous  ne  seres  point  tourmente  en  tous  cas  je  crois  que  vous  auries 
des  dfenseurs  a  Caen,  jai  pris  pour  defenseur  Gustave  Doulret,% 
un  tel  attentat  ne  jtermet  nulte  defense  Vest  pour  la  forme,  adieu 
mon  Cher  jtapa  je  vous  prie  de  moublier,  ou  plutot  de  vous 
rejouir  de  mon  sort  la  cause  en  est  belle,  J'embrasse  ma  swwr  e/ue 
jaime  de  tout  mon  cacwr  ainsi  qui  tous  mes  parens,  n'oublids  pas 
ce  vers  de  Corneille 


“  Le  crime  fait  la  honte  et  non  pas  I'cchafaud. 
(Jest  deinain  a  huit  heures  que  Fon  me  juge,  ce  1C  Juillet.” 


Corde  et  ore  was  the  motto  of  the  Arinont  family.  Corde 
et  ore  before  the  dark  bench  of  the  Salle  de  I'Egalit^,  she 
sustained  the  deed  that  she  had  done.  Impossible  fur  the 
legal  catches  of  President  Montand  to  surprise  any  avowal 
of  complicity.  Answer  after  answer  comes  from  her,  prompt. 


*  We  have  followed  M.  de  VUIiers  in  calling  our  heroine  Marie  de 
Corday.  Those  of  her  letters  which  show  the  Christian  name  are  so 
signed.  So  she  was  known  to  her  friends.  At  Paris  only  she  began 
to  he  heard  of  as  Charlotte  Corday. 

t  Judith,  chap.  viiL,  v.  33. 

t  Marat’s  death  of  the  day  before  was  therefore  her  starting-point. 

{  Q.  D.  de  Pontdcoulant,  who  received  her  request  too  late.  This 
note  is  simply  signed  “  Corday."  We  borrow  our  autograph  from  the 
letter  to  Mdlle.  du  Fayot. 


to  the  point,  clear-stamped  with  tho  imago  of  trulli,  concise 
as  a  couplet  of  Corneille.  Like  Judith  of  old,  “all  mar¬ 
velled  at  tho  beauty  of  her  countenance.”  The  musical 
voice  seemed  to  dominate  the  assembly — tho  criminal  to  sit 
in  judgment  on  her  judges.  “  She  had  killed  Marat  for  his 
crimes— the  miseries  that  ho  had  caused.  The  thought  was 
hers  alone :  her  hatred  was  enough :  she  best  could  execute 
her  project.  She  has  killed  one  man  to  save  a  thousand ; 
a  villain  to  save  innocents;  a  savage  wild  beast  to  give 
her  country  7 V«cc."  “Do  you  think,  then,  to  have  killed 
all  the  Marats?”  “This  one  dead,  the  rest  will  fear — 
perhaps.”  “You  should  bo  skilful  at  tho  work,"  siys 
crafty  Fouquier-Tinville,  remarking  on  the  surencss  of  the 
stroke.  “  Tho  monster ! — ho  takes  me  for  an  assassin."  Her 
answer  closed  tho  debates  like  a  sudden  clap  of  thunder. 
The  reading  of  her  letters  followed.  “  Have  you  anything  to 
add  ?’’  says  Montand,  as  the  one  to  Barbaroux  was  finished. 
“  Sot  down  this,”  she  returned  :  “the  head  of  anarchy  is  dead  : 
now  you  will  bo  at  peace."  Nothing  was  left  but  to  demand 
her  death,  which  the  public  accuser  did  at  once. 

The  form  of  a  defence  was  gone  through.  She  had  called 
upon  a  friend — her  request  had  never  reached  him.  Montand 
named  the  famous  Chauveau  de  la  Garde.  But  she  had 
confessed  everything :  there  was  nothing  to  say.  How  could 
he  please  her  best  ?  When  he  rose  a  murmur  tilled  the  room. 
During  tbo  reading  of  the  ai-cusation,  tho  judge  had  bid  him 
plead  madness,  the  jury  to  hold  his  tongue.  Either  plan  was 
contrived  to  humiliate  her.  La  Garde  read  in  her  anxious 
eyes  that  she  would  not  bo  excused.  Like  a  gallant  gentle¬ 
man  as  bo  was,  he  took  his  perilous  cue.  “  The  accused,”  ho 
says,  “avows  her  crime,  acknowledges  its  long  premeditation, 
confesses  to  all  its  terrible  details.  This  immovable  calm, 
this  entire  self-abnegation — in  some  respects  sublime — are  not 
in  Kature.  They  are  only  to  'ue  explained  by  that  exaltation 
of  political  fanaticism  which  has  placed  a  dagger  in  her 
hand.  *  *  *  Gentlemen  of  tho  jury,  I  leave  your  decision  to 
tho  care  of  your  prudence.” 

Tbo  face  of  tho  prisoner  filled  with  ploasure.  All  fear  of 
that  dreadful  plea,  insanity,  was  at  an  end.  Sho  heard  the 
sentence  unmoved,  after  which  she  begged  the  gendarmes  to 
lead  her  to  La  Garde.  “  Monsieur,”  sho  said,  “  I  thank  you 
for  the  bravery  with  which  you  defended  me  in  a  manner 
worthy  of  yourself,  and  of  mo.  These  gentlemen” — turning 
to  the  judges — “confiscate  my  goods,  but  I  will  give  you  a 
surer  proof  of  my  gratitude.  I  ask  you  to  pay  my  prison 
debts,  and  I  count  upon  your  generosity."  It  need  hardly  bo 
said  that  the  duty  was  religiously  performed. 

Daring  the  trial  she  bad  noticed  a  person  sketching  her, 
and  had  courteously  turned  her  face  towards  him.  This  was 
Jacques  Hauer,  an  ofifieer  of  tho  National  Guard.  As  soon  as 
she  returned  to  the  prison,  sho  expressed  to  the  concierge  a 
desire  to  see  him.  The  painter  risked  his  head,  and  came. 
She  offered  in  the  few  minutes  that  remained  to  her  to  give 
him  a  sitting,  begging  him,  at  the  same  time,  to  copy  the 
portrait  for  her  friends,  calmly  talking  of  indifferent  mat¬ 
ters,  and  now  and  then  of  the  deed  that  she  had  done.  One 
hour,  then  half-an-hour,  passed  away,  the  door  opened,  and 
S.anson  appeared  with  the  scissors  and  tho  red  shirt.  “  What, 
already?”  she  asked.  Sho  cutoff  a  long  lock  of  her  beau¬ 
tiful  hair,  and  offered  it  to  Hauer,  saying  that  she  had 
nothing  else  to  give  him,  and  resigned  the  rest  to  the 
executioner.  Her  brilliant  complexion  had  not  faded,  her 
lips  were  red  as  ever.  Sho  still  “  enjoyed  a  delicious  peace." 
Tho  crimson  shirt  added  so  strangely  to  her  weird  beauty, 
that  the  artist  put  it  in  the  picture;  but,  as  we  have  said,  it 
was  afterwards  painted  out.  She  asked  Sanson  if  she  might 
wear  her  gloves,  showing  her  wrist  bruised  by  the  brutal 
way  in  which  they  hod  tied  her  hands.  He  told  her  that  be 


could  arrange  it  witbont  giving  her  pain.  “  True,”  said  she, 
gaily,  “  they  have  not  all  your  practice.” 

The  cart  w.aa  waiting  outside.  When  she  came  out  the 
furies  of  the  guillotine  greeted  her  with  a  howl  of  execration. 
Hut  even  on  these,  says  ICIauso,  a  look  of  the  wonderful  eyes 
C'ften  imposed  a  sudden  silcnco.  Calmly  she  mounted  the 
tumbril,  and  the  horse  set  out  along  the  road  it  know  so 
well.  Upright,  unmoved,  and  smiling,  she  made  the  whole 
of  the  journey.  The  cart  got  on  but  slowly  through  the 
dense-packed  crowd,  and  Sanson  thought  ho  heard  her  sigh. 
“You  are  tired?”  ho  asked.  “Bah!”  said  she,  still  smiling, 
with  the  old  musical  voice  unshaken,  “  wo  are  sure  to  get 
there  at  last.”  Sanson  stepped  in  front  of  her  as  they  neared 
the  scaffold,  to  bide  the  guillotine.  But  she  bent  before  him, 
saying,  “I  have  tho  right  to  be  curious,  for  I  have  never 
seen  it.” 

Tho  red  sun  dipped  down  behind  the  Champs  Elysdes 
trees  as  she  went  up  tho  stops.  The  blood  rushed  to  her 
cheek  as  the  executioner  roughly  tore  off  the  covering  on  her 
neck,  and  for  an  instant  she  stood  in  the  xnddy  light  as  if 
transfigured.  Then,  in  a  solemn  silence,  the  axe  fell.  A 
hound  named  Legros  (a  temporary  aid  of  Sanson’s)  lifted 
up  the  pale,  beautiful  head,  with  all  its  frozen  sweetness,  and 
struck  it  on  the  cheek.  Report  says  that  it  reddened  to  the 
blow.  But  whether  it  really  blushed,  whether  the  wretch's 
hands  wore  wet  with  blood,  or  whether  it  was  an  effect  of 
the  sunlight,  will  be  never  known.  The  crowd,  by  an  almost 
universal  murmur,  testified  its  disapprobation.  So  died 
Msrio  do  Corday,  aged  twenty-four  years,  eleven  months, 
and  twenty  days.  She  w.as  buried  in  the  Madeleine,  after¬ 
wards  removed  to  the  cemetery  Montparnasse. 

Inseparable  from  her  last  hours  is  the  figure  of  tho  May- 
once  deputy  and  German  dreamer — Adam  Lux.  He  saw 
her  on  the  way  to  tho  scaGTold — went  mad  at  the  splendid 
fight — grow  drunk  with  death.  He  courted  the  axe ;  it  was 
glorious  to  die  with  her — for  her.  In  a  long  printed 
culogium,  he  proposed  that  she  should  have  a  statue,  with 
tho  motto.  Greater  than  Brutus.  Ho  was  tried,  sent  to  the 
scaffold,  and  went  rejoicing,  crying  that  “  now,  at  last,  he 
should  die  for  the  sake  of  Charlotte  Corday.” 

But  although  tho  Mayence  deputy  glorified  tho  heroine, 
he  did  not  glorify  tho  deed.  Nor  do  wo.  In  the  true  spirit 
of  that  life-maker's  motto,  to  “nothing  extenuate,  or  set 
down  aught  in  malice,”  we  are  bound  to  condemn  her  act. 
Many  a  voice  h.as  been  raised  in  defence  of  political  assassina¬ 
tion.  For  us,  the  knife  makes  the  crime.  Has  it  not  been 
written — “Vengeance  is  mine,  saith  the  Lord :  I  will  repxy  ?” 
The  sin  of  Mario  de  Corday  was  twofold :  sin.  As  the  shedding 
of  blood  is  sin ;  sin,  as  an  usurpation  of  the  Right  Divine  to 
punish.  Nor  did  the  result  justify  the  means.  The  Hydra 
of  tho  Terror  had  other  heads  than  Marat's.  Ho,  indeed, 
was  gone;  but  bad  the  guillotine  no  jackals  in  Fouquier- 
Tinvillo  and  Robespierre?  Was  there  no  infamous  Fere 
Duchesne  to  succeed  to  the  Ami  du  Peuple?  Enthusiasm 
there  surely  was,  but  for  her  alone.  Her  preparation  of 
J'eace  only  further  inflamed  tho  Revolutionary  Tribunal, 
only  hurried  swifter  to  their  doom  the  unfortunate  Ticentg- 
two.  It  lifted  Marat  into  a  bloody  martyrdom — sent  to  the 
scaffold  an  unoffending  Lauze  de  Ferret,  a  hapless  Adam 
Lux.  Yet  while  our  colder  reasons  condemn,  our  warmer 
hearts  excuse.  Wo  are  free,  granting  her  error,  to  forgive 
its  mistaken  motive — free  to  admire  her  unselfish  devotion 
and  the  grand  simplicity  of  her  end. 

Ah,  judge  her  gently,  who  eo  nobly  erred, 

So  singly  emote,  and  so  serenely  fell ; 

Where  the  wild  Anarch's  hurrying  drums  are  heard. 

The  frenzy  fires  the  finer  souls  as  well. 

Often  in  Life,  but  oftener  in  History,  we  come  upon  these 


grand,  calm  figures  of  beautiful  women.  Something  of 
reticence,  something  of  inscrutability,  “masks  them  from 
men’s  reverence  up.”  Urged  by  some  inflexible  internal 
power,  they  seem  to  breathe  a  higher  air,  to  accomplish  their 
destinies  by  other  laws  than  ours,  and 

“All  male  minds  porforcs 
Sway  to  them  from  their  orbits  as  they  move. 

And  girdle  them  with  musiu.” 

Ono  feels  in  their  presence  all  the  mystery  of  worship — all 
tho  old  deisidaimonia — the  old  “sacred  fear”  of  their  beauty, 
of  their  goodness.  If  “light  from  Heaven  could  lead  astray,” 
then,  surely,  it  would  lead  away  such  souls  as  these.  Give 
them  Plutarchs  for  Bibles,  Raynals  for  catechisms,  self-immo¬ 
lation  for  a  fixed  idea,  a  revolutionised  Franco  for  an  arena, 
and  they  will  possibly  err.  When  they  do,  wo  err  with  them : 
our  justice  is  our  sorrow  and  our  silence.  Such  a  soul  was 
Marie  de  Cordav. 


THE  WOOING  OF  DAPHNE. 

(modernised.) 

OUT  sprang  the  runners,  the  God  and  the  maiden — 
White  through  tho  woodland,  as  doves  in  pursuit — 
Flashed  the  fleet  sandal  of  Daphne  tho  maiden. 

Rose  tho  clear  voice  of  the  God  with  tho  lute. 

“Know  me,  0  maiden!  Know  mo  who  follow, 

God  of  the  herd  and  tho  shepherd,”  sang  he ; 

“  God  of  tho  lyre  and  the  singer — Apollo” — 

“  And  Qcd  of  tho  trumpet,”  laughed  merrily  she. 

“Hoar  mo,  O  maiden!  All  things  medicinal 
Know  I,  all  virtue  of  herb  and  of  tree. 

Secret  of  plague  and  of  destiny  final - ” 

“Now,  may  tho  plague  take  thee,  Apollo,”  quoth  she. 

“  God  am  I,  girl,  of  tho  courses  diurnal, 

God  of  the  lock  and  the  brow,”  panted  bo; 

“God  of  tho  glance,  of  the  beauty  eternal - ” 

“Go  kiss  thine  own  imago.  Narcissus,"  sang  she. 

Flushed  the  God's  cheek,  and  he  drow  his  breath  h.srdcr, 
Sbifled  bis  quiver — all  darkly  he  frowned ; 

And  the  light  pouch,  roughly  used  in  his  ardour. 

Brake  from  his  girdle,  and  fell  to  the  ground. 

Out  leapt  the  coin  with  a  tinkle  and  clatter. 

End- ways  and  all-ways  it  glittered  and  rolled  ; 

And  there  the  chase  ended,  and  with  it  the  matter. 

For  then  the  nymph  halted  to  pick-  up  the  gold 

H.  A.  D. 

WAS  IT  A  GHOST? 

BY  THE  AUTHOR  OT  “NELLY  DEANE.” 

IF  SO,  it  was  a  strange  place  to  see  ono ;  in  the  midst  of 
noii'o  and  revelry,  of  gleaming  lights  and  crashing  music ; 
with  happy  faces  around  me,  and  joyous  laughter  sounding 
from  floor  to  ceiling  of  a  crowded  circus;  whore  horses 
pranced,  and  merry  clowns  joked,  and  pretty  girls  leaped 
over  spangled  banners  and  sprang  through  garlanded  hoops ; 
yet  it  was  there  I  saw  it.  I  speak  advisedly  when  I  say  it, 
but  I  will  tell  my  story,  a  true  one  in  every  particular,  and 
my  readers  may  decide  for  themselves  the  knotty  question, 
“Was  it  a  ghost?” 

In  tho  latter  part  of  the  year  18 — ,  I,  a  bride  of  some  two 
months,  was  travelling  with  my  husband  and  little  step¬ 
daughter  through  Scotland,  and  Edinburgh,  with  its  many 
attractions,  was  of  course  one  of  our  stopping-places.  I  bad 
never  been  in  tho  Modern  Athens  before,  and  seldom  had  I 
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“Oh,  yes,  there  are  two;  one  has  raly  just  come  in. 

“  Not  to  this  box,"  replied  the  taan ;  “  it  must  be  the  next ; 
no  uiio  has  eiiber  gone  out  or  come  in  here  since  Mdlle. 
Emma’s  performance." 

‘i  Perhaps  you  will  lot  us  see,"  said  my  husband  somewhat 
haughtily,  annoyed  at  the  man’s  pertinacity.  “  I  am  certain 
the  gentleman  we  want  to  see  is  in  this  box,  on  the  very  row 
where  we  wished  to  sit.” 

“Certainly,  sir,"  he  replied,  throwing  open  the  door,  and 
wo  entered  eagerly.  The  man  was  right:  the  place  was 
vacant;  there  sat  the  elderly  couple  on  the  front  seat,  the 
people  behind  them  the  same  who  had  been  there  all  the 
evening,  and  bo»!do  tho  lady  the  empty  place  where  not  five 
minutes  ago  I  had  aeon  my  cousin  sitting. 

“  Ho  must  have  gone  out,”  I  said ;  “  he  will  come  back 
again :  I  am  sure  he  saw  me." 

We  returned  to  our  box,  and  when  wo  had  taken  our  seats 
I  saw  him  sitting  as  before.  “  Ho  is  there  now,”  my  husband 
said,  and  we  went  back  again. 

“The  gentleman  is  bore  now,”  he  said  to  tho  attendant. 
“Bo  kind  enough  to  say  wo  wish  to  speak  to  him.” 

“  There’s  no  one  come  in  since  yon  went  away,”  ho  replied 
somewhat  rudely ;  “  I  can’t  disturb  a  whole  boxful  of  people 
for  your  fancies.” 

I  checked  the  angry  reply  I  saw  rising  to  his  lips,  and 
again  asked  tho  man  to  open  tho  door.  He  did  so,  grumbling 
audibly,  and  I  entered  again,  to  see  again  an  empty  seat.  Tho 
1  lady  spoke  to  mo  this  time. 

^  “Have  yon  not  made  some  mistake,”  she  said,  "and  taken 
!  mo  for  an  acquaintance  ?  I  saw  you  nodding  to  mo  two  or 
I  three  times." 

I  “  Not  to  yov,"  I  replied,  “  but  to  tho  gentleman  who  sat 
there.” 

I  “  Tho  gentleman  who  sat  there !’’  she  repeated  with  a 
!  puzzled  expression  of  face. 

'  “Yes,  ho  is  a  relation  of  mine;  I  am  disappointed  ho  is  gone.” 
“  Gone !”  she  said.  “  My  dear  young  lady,  there  h’is  boon 
no  one  hero ;  that  seat  has  not  been  occupied  at  all !” 
i  It  was  my  turn  to  stare  now,  for  I  fully  thought  she  was 
labouring  under  some  delusion,  but  tho  other  occupants  of  the 
box  corrobor.ated  her  statement,  and  I  was  fain  to  think  we 
I  had  all  been  mistaken  somehow,  and  go  back  to  my  place. 

I  “  It  is  very  odd,”  my  husband  remarked  r  “  I  am  sure  I  saw 

somo  one  there.” 

“And  I  am  sure  it  was  Harry,”  I  replied,  hardly  able  to 
snppj’oss  a  scream  of  terror,  for,  raising  my  eyes  as  I  sjjokc,  I 
saw  him  agsin,  sitting  in  tho  same  place,  and  gazing  as 
1  intently  as  before  over  to  where  I  eat. 

“  It  is  he,”  I  said ;  “  what  can  it  moan  ?” 
j  “  He  is  there  sure  enough,”  said  my  husband.  “  Wliat  could 
!  those  people  mean?  Don’t  look  so  frightened,  Kate,  it  is 
somo  mistake ;  wo  will  catch  him  coming  out :  tho  performance 
!  is  nearly  over.’’ 

During  tho  last  act  of  horsemanship  wo  loft  our  .seats, 
determined  to  solve  tho  mystery  if  possible,  and  stationed 
ourselves  in  tho  lobby  opposite  the  door  of  the  box  in  which 
we  had  seen  my  cousin,  assuring  ourselves  that  ho  had  not 
left  before  wo  moved.  Ho  did  not  come  out,  however ;  no 
one  hut  those  we  had  seen  when  wo  went  in  passed  out  at 
that  door.  Again  wo  spoke  to  the  lady  and  gentleman  by 
whose  side  Harry  had  been  so  long;  they  were  at  a  loss  to 
understand  our  persistent  assertions  that  tho  seat  had  been 
filled  during  the  evening,  and  again  assured  us  that  thero 
had  been  no  one  there. 

“It  was  entirely  vacant,”  said  the  lady,  “for  a  strange 
feeling  I  cannot  account  for  has  kept  me  from  enci-oaching 
on  it,  as  one  is  apt  to  do  sometimes  on  an  empty  place.  I 
have  felt  all  the  evening  as  if  I  could  not  sit  there.” 


It  was  as  much  a  mystery  as  ever,  and  we  went  away 
completely  puzzled.  Neither  of  us  had  the  slightest  tinge  of 
superstition  about  us,  and  we  looked  upon  the  whole  affair  os 
a  mislaJce  in  some  way  or  other.  Arrived  at  our  lodgings,  wo 
found  a  letter  from  my  husband’s  employers  in  London, 
requesting  him  to  attend  to  some  business  in  Glasgow  before 
returning,  so  that  our  journey  was  put  off  for  a  few  days. 
When  wo  did  start,  an  unusually  rough  passage  fell  to  our 
lot ;  and  I  was  so  exhausted  when  wo  arrived  in  town  that  wo 
put  up  at  the  nearest  hotel  for  the  night,  and  saw  no  one  till 
the  next  day.  My  sister  had  arranged  our  house  for  us,  and 
was  to  be  there  to  receive  us.  I  was  surprised  to  find  her 
looking  pale  and  harassed,  and  dressed  in  new  mourning. 
She  apologised  for  things  not  being  in  order  by  saying  she 
had  had  a  sad  time  for  tho  last  week,  and  a  harassing 
journey.  I  was  completely  puzzled. 

“  Time  !  journey !"  I  s.aid.  “  What  do  you  mean  ?  ’ 

“  Surely  my  letter  was  clear  enough,”  she  said.  “  I  have 
been  to  T - ,  you  know.” 

“  I  received  no  letter,"  I  replied.  “When  did  yon  write?” 

“  On  Wednesday.” 

“  And  wo  left  on  Thursday,  too  oarly  to  have  had  it.  But 
what  has  happened  ?  What  took  you  to  T - ?’’ 

“  Poor  Harry ! - ”  she  began  ;  and  smoothing  her  dress 

nervously,  she  burst  into  tears,  and  could  say  no  more. 

“Poor  Ilirryl”  I  repeated  in  astonishment.  “What  has 
happened  to  him  since  last  week  ?” 

“Nothing  since.” 

I  did  not  note  tho  emphasis,  and  replied,  “Then  nothing 
was  wrong  with  him,  then  ?  Ho  was  in  Edinburgh — wo  sa  v 
him.” 

“  You  saw  him,  Koto !  yourself  ?’’ 

“All  of  us,”  I  said — “my  husband  and  little  Marion  aswrll 
as  mo." 

“When  ?’’ 

I  named  the  time  and  place,  and  my  sister’s  face  turn..d 
white  to  tho  lips. 

“  Kate,”  sho  said,  “  it  was  no  living  man  you  saw.  Harry 
is  dead.” 

“  Dead  !”  Tho  room  seemed  to  whirl  round  with  mo  as  b1;o 
spoke.  My  old  playmate  —  my  childish  companion — my 
brother  of  old  days — dead  !  I  thought  of  his  sad  look  at  me, 
of  how  I  had  tried  to  speak  to  him  on  that  eventful  night, 
and  the  terror  I  had  not  felt  then  came  upon  mo  now.  What 
had  I  seen?  Why  had  I  scon  it?  Was  Harry  thinking  of 
mo?  were  tho  thoughts  that  flashed  through  my  mind  os  I 
sank  into  a  chair.  It  was  long  before  I  was  sufficiently  com¬ 
posed  to  he.sr  any  particulars,  for  tho  shock  was  a  terrible 
one— I  was  so  sure  I  had  seen  Harry  alive  and  well.  He  h.nd 
been  recovering  fast,  my  sister  told  me,  though  his  lungs 
were  very  weak,  and  ho  was  ordered  to  take  great  earo.  Ho 
had  somewhat  disregarded  tho  injunctions  given  him,  and 
over-fatigued  himself,  but  ho  thought  nothing  of  it,  and 
trusted  to  rest  to  restore  him.  Tho  mischief  was  done,  h  )w- 
over,  and  one  night,  in  a  fit  of  coughing,  he  rnptured  a  blood¬ 
vessel,  and  from  that  time  his  decline  was  rapid,  a  few  days 
only  intervening  between  that  event  and  his  death.  My 
sister  was  summoned  to  see  him,  and  nursed  him  to  the  last. 
Ho  spoke  of  me,  sho  said,  frequently,  and  begged  her  to 
write  to  me,  but  she  did  not  know  our  whereabouts  till  we 
wrote  from  Edinburgh  to  say  we  wore  coming  home.  Then 
it  was  too  late— my  cousin  died  on  tho  evening  of  tho  day  on 
which  my  letter  reached  her,  and  sho  could  only  write  to 
apprise  me  of  his  death.  Ho  died  tho  very  hour  I  saw  him 
in  the  circus  at  Edinburgh,  and  his  last  intelligible  words 
were  tho  commencement  of  a  message  to  mo — “  Tell  Kate 
not  to  mind - ” 

What  more  ho  had  to  say  was  novor  spoken :  death 
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amsted  the  words  upon  bis  lips,  and  he  died  with  the 
sentence  uncompleted.  As  his  last  words  in  this  world  were 
for  me,  so  was  his  last  glance,  for  I  saw  him  gazing  at  me 
with  a  wistful  look  at  the  very  hour  when  bo  passed  from 
this  world  to  the  next.  Was  it  fancy  when  three  people  saw 
him  as  plainly  as  we  see  any  one  whom  we  meet  in  our  daily 
life  ?  and  that  not  for  a  moment  only,  but  for  an  hour  or 
more,  two  of  them  being  entire  strangers  to  him,  and  baring 
no  interest  in  him  whatever. 

If  it  were  only  fancy,  it  was  a  most  extraordinary  coin¬ 
cidence;  if  not,  what  was  it?  I  have  told  a  simple  unvar¬ 
nished  story  of  facts  as  they  actually  occurred,  and  I  will 
leave  my  readers  to  settle  the  question  for  themselves,  and 
decide  as  they  please — was  it  a  freak  of  imagination,  or 
“Was  it  a  Ghost  ?” 

- ♦ - 

“THE  HUMAN  FORM  DIVINE.” 

ETES. 

HAT  all  the  passions  of  the  soul  are  capable  of  expression 
in  the  face  is  a  fact  very  generally  admitted.  While 
the  doctrines  of  physiognomy,  as  set  forth  by  the  ingenious 
Lavator,  are,  in  frequent  instances,  chimerical,  the  passions 
of  the  soul,  as  displayed  by  the  inimitable  Le  Bmn,  show  us 
plainly  the  power  of  the  mind  over  the  countenance.  It  is 
possible — nay,  it  is  sometimes  even  a  part  of  education — so 
to  restrain  the  emotions  as  to  make  the  features  disguise  the 
thoughts.  The  face  may  be  made  as  impassive  as  the  mask 
of  an  ancient  actor— ever  grave  or  gay ;  but  as  through  those 
ancient  masks  the  actor's  eyes  were  seen,  so,  as  a  general  rule, 
the  eyes,  at  least,  are  a  safe  index  to  the  true  feelings  of  the 
heart :  a  man  may  smile  and  be  a  villain,  but  can  he  look 
virtuous  out  of  his  eyes  ? 

As  man  is  to  be  considered  a  microcosm — a  little  world  in 
relation  to  the  earth  on  which  he  lives— even  so  must  the  eye 
be  considered  a  microcosm  in  regard  to  the  individual  man. 
Therein,  physiologically,  we  find  specimens  of  each  of  the 
different  members  which  go  to  form  the  whole  body ;  there 
are  they  in  the  same  proportion  and  in  the  same  mutual  rela¬ 
tion;  and  between  the  eyes  and  the  whole  body  there  is 
established  so  perfect  a  sympathy,  that  the  eye  itself  becomes 
an  index  of  the  general  health.  Dull  and  heavy  when 
disease  invades  the  citadel;  bright  and  clear  when  health  is 
restored,  the  eye  looks  out  on  other  eyes  and  tolls  the  truth. 

And  then  the  eyes  are  called  “  the  windows  of  the  soul." 
Addison  says  that  good-breeding  has  the  tongue,  but  Nature 
keeps  the  eyes  to  herself.  Commenting  on  this,  a  recent 
writer  adds — '*  We  are  afraid  that  people  can  feign  with 
their  eyes  pretty  nearly  as  well  as  with  their  tongue.  We  do 
not  mean  in  the  mere  art  of  flirtation,  where,  as  Thackeray 
has  it,  the  beauty  ‘  makes  great  eyes’  at  her  adorer,  but  in 
the  case  of  this  particular  simile;  though,  possibly,  where 
the  eye  calls  up  the  genial  look,  the  intellectual  effect  is 
greater  and  more  lasting.”  We  are  inclined  to  believe — and 
cling  to  the  belief  devotedly — that  the  eyes  are  honest 
“  Light  seekiDg  light,  doth  light  of  light  beguUe; 

So  ere  von  Had  where  light  in  darkneu  lies, 

Tour  light  growl  dark  by  losing  of  yonr  cyca 
Study  me  how  to  please  the  eye  indeed! 

liy  fixing  it  upon  a  fairer  eye ; 

Wlien  dazzling  so  that  eye  sliall  be  his  heed, 

Anl  give  him  light  that  was  it  blinded  by.” 

De  Qnincey,  in  describing  Wordsworth’s  eyes,  says  it  was  a 
mistake  to  call  them  large ;  they  were  really  small,  and  there 
was  in  them  no  superficial  light,  Ifut — seeming  to  come  from 
unfathomed  depths — a  light  radiating  from  some  far-off 
spiritual  world.  The  light  in  his  soul  shone  out  of  his  eyes, 
and  so  we  hold  it  is  with  ns  all— except  we  he  the  most 


accomplished  hypocrites ;  we  doubt  the  ability  to  deceive  with 
the  eyes  even  then. 

“You  know,”  says  the  song,  “what  ladies  eyes  aro?” 
We  have  samples  of  ladies’  eyes  in  the  picture — the  hard, 
sharp  eye  of  age,  the  demure  glance,  the  merry  twinkle,  | 
modesty  and  frolic,  middle-aged  eyes  looking  through  spec¬ 
tacles,  and  baby  eyes  fast  bound  in  slumber.  But  who  knows  | 
— who  can  calculate— the  power  of  their  influence?  The  | 
poets  have  always  endeavoured  to  throw  as  much  meaning  { 
into  their  ladies’  eyes  as  possible,  and  to  make  them  the  most  | 
formidable  part  of  feminine  artillery.  Just  as  it  was  affirmed 
by  old  writers  that  nobody  could  look  upon  the  eyes  of 
Tamerlane  without  blinking ;  that  what  others  did  with  sword 
and  spear  the  Norwegian  Olo  did  with  his  eyes — killing  with 
a  look ;  that  when  Attila  headed  a  charge,  sparks  of  fire  leapt 
from  his  eyes,  and  men  fell  dead ;  that  the  eyes  of  Octavius 
Cajsar  were  bright  as  the  sun ;  that  those  of  Caisar  Borgia 
were  like  fire ;  that  those  of  the  Sage  Maximus  drew  men 
towards  him  as  iron  is  drawn  by  the  loadstone ;  so  the  poets 
were  wont  to  declare — the  poet’s  own  eye  “  in  a  fine  frenzy 
rolling” — that  their  ladies’  eyes  were  bright,  and  with  their 
brightness  dazzled  all  beholders,  drew  them  towards  them,  or, 
maybe,  struck  them  dead: — 

“  Who  is  Syhta  T  What  Is  she 

That  all  our  swain  commend  bar  t 
Holy,  fair,  and  wise  Is  she : 

The  heavens  such  grace  did  lend  her  j 

That  she  might  admired  be. 

“  Is  she  kind  as  she  h  fair  ? 

For  beauty  lives  with  kindness — 

Love  doth  to  her  eyes  repair 
To  help  him  of  his  blindness. 

And  being  helped  inhabits  there." 

Snys  Romeo  of  Juliet — 

“  Two  of  the  fairest  stars  In  all  the  heaven. 

Having  some  business,  do  entreat  her  eyes 
To  twinkle  in  their  spheres  till  they  return. 

What  if  her  eyes  were  there,  they  in  her  bead  t 
The  brightness  of  her  cheek  would  shame  those  stars, 

As  daylight  doth  a  lamp ;  her  eyes  in  heaven 
Would  through  the  airy  region  stream  so  bright, 

That  birds  would  sing,  and  think  it  were  not  night.” 

Then  in  the  missive  to  Rosalind — 

“If  the  scorn  of  your  bright  eyne 
Have  power  to  raise  such  love  in  mine, 

Alack,  in  me  what  strange  effect 
Would  they  work  in  mild  aspect !" 

Then,  again,  in  the  boy’s  song  in  Measure  for  Measure — 

“  Take,  O  take  those  lips  awsy, 

,  That  so  sweetly  were  forsworn ; 

And  those  eyes,  the  break  of  day, 

Lightt  that  do  mislead  the  mom," 

There  could  be  no  mistaking  the  force  of  these  expressions 
our  modem  poets  have  copied,  but  they  cannot  surpass  them. 
Says  Moncrieff  :— 

“  Pretty  star  of  the  night,  awake  from  thy  pillow. 

And  make  the  night  day  by  the  light  of  thine  eyes.” 

It  is  but  the  same  idea — the  stars  in  heaven  are  inferior  in 
brilliancy  to  the  eyes  of  my  beloved. 

The  poet  of  the  Canticles,  the  Song  of  Song^  does  not  omit 
mention  of  the  eyes  of  the  beloved  one — “  the  fairest  among 
women.”  “Behold  tkou  art  fair,  my  love,  behold  thou  art 
fair;  thou  hast  dove’s  eyes  within  thy  locks.”  “Thou  art 
beautiful,  0  my  love,  as  Tirzah,  comely  as  Jerusalem,  terrible 
as  an  army  with  banners.  Turn  away  thine  eyes  from  me, 
for  they  have  overcome  me."  “  Who  is  she  that  looketh  forth 
as  the  morning,  fair  as  the  moon,  clear  as  the  sun  ?”  “  O 
prince’s  daughter,  those  eyes  are  like  the  fish-pools  in  Heshbon, 
by  the  gate  of  Bathrabbim.”  “  Thou  hast  ravished  my  heart, 
my  sister,  my  spouse !  thou  bast  ravished  my  heart  with  one 
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of  thine  eyes  !"  In  the  same  cxqaisite  poem  the  bride  describes 
her  beloved  one  as  having  eyes  “  as  the  eyep  of  doves  by  the 
rivers  of  waters  washed  with  milk  and  fitly  set or  rather, 
“  His  eyes  are  like  doves  beside  the  streams  of  water,  bathing 
in  milk,  fiowing  in  fnlness.”  This,  it  has  been  remarked, 
doubtless  denotes  the  soft,  full,  rich,  moving,  loving  expression 
of  the  eyes.  It  is  conjectured  that  the  comparison  intended 
is  that  of  the  pupil  of  the  eye  to  a  dove  washing  itself,  as  these 
birds  are  apt  to  do,  by  running  into  the  midst  of  the  water 
and  making  a  quick,  vibrating  motion  with  their  wings.  In 
this  situation  the  soft  colours  of  their  beautiful  plumage,  as 
seen  in  contrast  with  the  white  light  reflected  from  the  water, 
called  in  the  comparison  milk,  would  appear  no  inapt  similitude 
to  a  handsome  eye. 

The  “  Phantom  of  Delight”  described  by  Wordsworth  had 
“  eyes  as  stars  of  twilight  fair.”  When  Coleridge  courts  his 
Genevieve  she  listens  with  “downcast  eyes”  until  the  time 
came  when — 

“.She  half-incloaed  mo  with  her  arms. 

She  pressed  me  with  a  meek  embrace, 

And,  bending  back  her  head,  tooked  up, 

.tnd  gazed  upon  my  face.” 

When  Hood  describes  his  Ruth  standing  breast-high  amid 
the  com,  he  tells  us — 

“  Round  her  eyes  her  tresses  fetl. 

Which  were  blackest  none  contd  telt; 

But  tong  tashes  vetted  a  tight 
That  had  else  been  alt  too  bright.” 

When  Charles  Lamb  tells  of  Hester,  so  beautiful  in  youtlt, 
so  early  dead,  he  says — 

“  My  sprightly  neiglibour  gone  before 
To  that  unknown  and  silent  slture. 

Shall  we  not  meet  as  heretofore. 

Some  summer’s  morning  ?  ’ 

When  from  thy  cheerful  eyes  a  ray 
Hath  struck  a  bliss  upon  the  day — 

A  bliss  ttiat  would  not  go  away — 
r  A  sweet  forewarning  ?” 

When  Suckling  describes  the  bride  whose 
“  Finger  was  so  small,  the  ring 
Would  not  stay  on,  which  they  did  buy; 

It  wag  a  peck  too  wide 

he  says — 

“  But  (Dick)  her  eyes  so  guard  lier  face, 

I  durst  no  more  upon  them  gaze 

Than  on  the  sun  in  July.” 

When  Spenser  describes  the  Huntress  Belpha'be  he  is  very 
particular  about  her  eyes : — 

“In  lier  fair  eyes  two  living  lamps  did  flame. 

Kindled  above  at  th'  Heavenly  Maker's  liglit. 

And  darted  flery  beams  out  of  the  same, 

So  passing  perceant,  and  so  wondrous  briglit, 

That  quite  bereaved  the  rash  bebo'der’s  siglit. 

In  them  the  blinded  god  his  hurtful  Gre 
To  kindle  oit  essayed,  but  had  no  might ; 

For  with  dread  nnjesly  and  awful  ire 
She  broke  bis  wanton  darts,  and  quenched  base  drain 

Very  different  are  the  eyes  of  the  stitcher,  making  a  shroud 
as  well  as  a  shirt : — 

“  Work — work— work. 

Till  the  brain  begins  to  swim ; 

Work— work— work. 

Till  the  eyes  are  heavy  and  dim  t 

With  fingers  weary  and  worn. 

With  eyelids  heavy  and  red, 

A  woman  sat  in  unwomanly  rags. 

Plying  her  needle  and  thread,” 

Allan  Cunningham,  singing  of  the  Fair  One,  tells  ns — 

“  My  love’s  two  eyes  are  lionny  stars. 

Bom  to  adorn  the  summer  skies ; 

And  I  will  by  our  tryste  thorn  sit. 

To  watch  them  at  their  evening  rise : 


That  when  thej  shine  on  tower  and  tr  c. 

Their  heavenly  light  may  fall  on  me.”  I 

Women’s  eyes  are  dangerous  : — 

“  I  know  a  maiden  fair  to  see ; 

Take  care  t 

She  can  both  false  and  friendly  be ; 

Beware !  beware  I 

Trust  her  not. 

She  is  fooliug  thee! 

“  Slio  has  two  eyes  so  soft  and  brown; 

Take  care ! 

She  gives  a  side-glance  and  looks  down. 

Beware!  beware! 

Trust  her  not ; 

She  is  fooling  thee !” 

Not  that  brown  eyes,  even  on  the  authority  of  the  sair.o 
poet  (Longfellow),  aro  always  treacherous,  and  therefore  to 
be  dreaded  :  hear  him  : — 

“  Maiden  with  the  meek  brown  eyes, 
lu  whose  orb  a  shadow  lies. 

Like  the  dusk  in  evening  skies  I 
•  •  •  * 

And  thy  smiles  like  sunshine  dart 
Into  many  a  sunless  heart. 

For  a  smile  of  tiod  thou  art.” 

Ben  Jonson  challenges  Celia — 

“  Drink  to  me  only  with  thine  eyes, 

•Vnd  1  will  pledge  with  mice.  ' 

And  again,  as  he  sings  the  praise  of  Charis,  ho  says- 

“  Do  but  look  on  her  eyes,  they  do  light 
All  tha;  love’s  world  compriseth.” 

When  Allan  Cunningham  meets  the  subject  of  one  of  hhs 
prettiest  poems — 

“  Her  naked  feet  amang  the  grass 

Shone  like  twa  dew-gemmed  lilies  fair; 

Her  brow  shone  comely  ’mang  her  locks 
Dark  curling  owre  her  shoulders  bare ; 

Her  cheeks  were  red  wi’  blooming  youth. 

Her  lips  had  words  and  wit  at  will ; 

.\nd  heaven  seemed  looking  through  her  een, 

The  lovely  lass  of  Preston  Milk” 

She  was  evidently  one  of  those  who  could,  an’  she  would,  like 
Young’s  young  lady — 

"  Itoll  her  charming  eyes  in  spite, 

And  look  delightfully  with  all  her  might.” 

Walter  Scott  has  much  to  say  about  ladies’  eyes.  There  i.s 
the  fair  lady  of  The  iMy  of  the  Last  Minstrel: — 

“  When  her  blue  eyes  their  secret  told. 

Those  shaded  by  her  locks  of  gold. 

Where  would  you  find  the  peerless  fair. 

With  Margaret  of  Brankeoine  might  compare  ? ' 

There  is  Ellen,  Lady  of  the  Lake — 

“  Her  kindness  and  her  worth  to  spy. 

You  need  but  gaze  on  Kllen’s  eye; 

Not  Katrine,  in  her  mirror  blue, 

(lives  back  the  shaggy  banks  more  true. 

Than  every  freeborn  glance  confessed 
The  gnileltss  movements  of  her  breast. 

Whether  Joy  danced  in  her  dark  eye. 

Or  woe  or  pity  claimed  a  sigh. 

Or  filial  love  was  glowing  there. 

Or  meek  devotion  i>ourcd  a  prayer. 

Or  tale  of  injury  called  forth 
I'be  indignant  spirit  of  tlic  North, 

One  only  passion  unrevealed. 

With  maiden  pride  the  maid  concealed, 

Yet  not  less  purely  felt  the  flamo— 
oh !  need  1  tell  that  passion’s  name  i" 

Thou  there  is  Matilda — 

“  Wreathed  in  its  dark-brown  rings,  her  lia  r 
Half  hid  Matilda’s  forehead  fair — 

Half  hid  and  half  revealed  to  view 
Her  full  dark  eye  of  hazel  hue." 
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“  The  Human  Form  Divine' 


]{yeg ! — -^re  can't  help  looking  at  the  ladies’  eyes  till  we  are 
dazzled,  if  not  blinded.  Says  Sheridan — 

“  Here’s  to  the  girl  with  a  pair  of  bine  eyes. 

And  here's  to  the  nymph  with  but  one,  sir." 

Has  not  somebody  told  us  of  St.  Anthony,  who  withstood 
all  temptation  but  that  of  “a  laughing  woman  with  two 
bright  eyes  ?” 

'■  Tell  me  where  is  Fancy  bred 
«  «  •  •  » 
ft  is  engendered  in  the  eyes, 

With  gazing  fed;  and  Fancy  dies 
la  the  cradie  where  it  iies.” 

Meore  has  something  to  say  for  the  eyes — 

“  ’"w.is  a  new  feeling — something  more 
.'lian  we  had  dared  to  own  before, 

Which  then  we  hid  not ; 

We  saw  it  in  eaeh  other's  eye, 

And  wished  in  every  half-breathed  sigli 
To  speak,  but  did  not" 

And  again — 

“  Where  is  the  nymph  whose  azure  eye 
Can  shine  through  rapture's  tear?" 

And  while  he  mourns  the  hopes  that  leave  him,  adds — 

“  While  I  have  tliee  before  me, 

With  licart  so  warm  and  eye  so  bright. 

No  (Houds  can  linger  o'er  me.” 

Lastly,  have  we  not  heard  that 

“  Ltsbia  hath  a  beaming  eye, 

lint  no  one  knows  for  whom  it  beameth ; 

Uight  and  left  its  arrows  fly, 
itut  what  they  aim  at  no  one  drcametii. 

Sweeter  'tis  to  gaze  upon 
Bly  Nora's  lid,  that  seldom  rises; 

Few  its  looks,  but  every  one, 
i.ike  unexpected  light,  surprises. 

O  my  Nora  Creina  dear. 

My  gentle,  bashful  Nora  Creina, 

Beauty  lies 
in  many  eyes. 

But  love  in  yours,  my  Nora  Creina." 

Says  Byron — 

“  1  saw  thee  weep ;  the  big,  bright  tear 
i  'ame  o’er  that  eye  of  blue ; 
nd  then  methought  it  did  appc.u 
'  violet  dropping  dew. 

I  ■  thee  smile ;  the  sapphire's  blaze 
icdde  thee  ceased  to  shine; 

It  could  not  match  the  living  rays 
That  filled  that  glance  of  thine." 

And  agaiu — 

"  <y  those  lids,  whose  jetty  fringe 
Kiss  the  soft  check’s  blooming  tinge; 
ly  those  wild  eyes  like  the  roe, 

Zcoi;  fiov,  ctSs  dyaTTeo!" 

And  then  again — 

*'  Thy  parting  giance  which  fondly  beams 
An  equal  lore  may  sec. 

The  tear  that  from  thine  eyelids  streams 
Citu  weep  no  change  lii  me.” 

And  the  Ayrshire  poet  is  not  behindhand  on  the  great  eye 
iiuestion : — 

“  1  gaeJ  a  waefu’  gate  yestreen, 

A  gate  1  fear  I’li  dearly  rue ; 

1  cat  my  death  frae  twa  sweet  een, 

T  wa  lovely  een  o’  bonnle  blue. 

"  Slie  talked,  she  smiled,  my  heart  she  vexed. 

She  charmed  my  soul,  I  wist  na  bow ; 

And  aye  the  stoand,  the  deadly  wound 
Cam  f.'ae  her  e'en  sae  bonnie  blue." 

Then  there  is  the  “  Bonnio  Weo  Thing — 

“  Wit  and  grace,  and  love,  and  beauty. 

In  :^e  constellation  shine; 

T(i  adore  thee  is  my  duty, 

O'iddess  o'  this  soid  o'  miiiel" 


Then  Mary : — 

'*  The,chield  wha  boasts  o’  world's  wealth 
Is  often  laird  o'  meikle  care; 

But  Mary  she  is  a’  my  ain— 

Ah,  fortune  canaa  gie  me  mair! 

“Then  let  me  range  by  Cassillis’  banks 
Wi’  her  the  lassie  dear  to  me. 

And  catch  her  ilka  glance  o’  love. 

The  bonnie  blink  o'  Mary's  e'e !" 

Then  again  Eliza:  — 

“Turn  again,  thon  fair  Eliza, 

Ac  kind  blink  before  we  part." 

Once,  however,  it  happens  that — 

“  Twas  na  her  bonnie  blue  e'e  was  my  min ; 

Fair  though  she  be,  that  was  ne'er  my  undoin’; 

Twas  the  dear  smile  when  naebedy  did  mind  ns, 

'Twas  tlie  bewitching  sweet  stown  glance  o’  kindness.” 

But,  as  a  rule,  the  eye  is  everything ; — 

“O  this  is  no  my  ain  lassie. 

Fair  though  the  lassie  be; 

,  0  weel  ken  I  my  ain  lassie. 

Kind  love  Is  in  her  e’e.” 

Briefly  wo  may  glance  now  at  what  some  of  our  novelists 
have  said  of  the  eyes. 

Mr.  Dickens  is  not  insensible  to  the  value  of  a  good  eye, 
neither  was  Mr.  Bumble,  the  beadle.  “  If  she  can  stand  my  hi, 
she  can  stand  anythink.’’ 

tYhen  we  first  see  Bella  Wilfer  she  is  seated  on  the  rug  to 
warm  herself,  with  “her  brown  eyes  on  the  fire.”  We  see 
Lizzie  Hexam  also  with  her  eyes  upon  the  fire  and  seeing 
pictures  there.  “Show  ns  a  picture,”  says  her  brother; 
“  tell  us  where  to  look.”  “  Ah  !  it  wants  my  eyes,  Charley.” 
We  find  Louisa,  in  Hard  Timef,  watching  the  fire — she  was 
fond  of  watching  the  fire — and  sat  “in  the  dark  comer  by 
the  fire-side,  now  looking  at  her  brother,  now  looking  at  the 
^  bright  sparks  as  they  dropped  upon  the  hearth.”  Then 
there  is  Dolly  Varden,  “  the  locksmith's  rosy  daughter, 
before  whoso  dark  eyes  oven  beef  grew  insignificant  and  malt 
became  as  nothing.”  There  is  Mrs.  Varden,  who,  in  pious 
moments,  directs  her  eyes  to  the  ceiling,  as  if  she  expected 
the  four-post  bedstead  to  come  through.  There  are  the 
eyes  of  Edith  flashing  scorn  on  Carker,  and  the  laughing 
eyes  ^f  Merry  Pecksniff. 

Most  particular  is  Mr.  Collins  in  the  eyes  that  ho  describes. 
Witness  Sarah  Leoson,  in  the  Dead  Secret : — “  Her  eyes  large 
and  black,  and  overshadowed  by  unusually  thick  lashes,  had 
contracted  a  strangely  anxious,  startled  look  which  never 
loft  them,  and  which  piteously  expressed  the  painful  acute¬ 
ness  of  her  sensibility,  the  inherent  timidity  of  her  disposi¬ 
tion.”  “  Is  my  father's  crime  looking  out  of  my  eyes  ?”  asks 
Ozios  Midwinter.  When  Magdalen  Vanstono  sees  what  she 
supposes  to  be  an  apparition,  “  every  sense  in  her  but  the 
seeing  sense  was  paralysed.  The  seeing  sense — held  fast  in 
the  fetters  of  its  own  terror — looked  unchangeably  straight¬ 
forward  as  it  had  looked  from  the  first.” 

Bulwer  is  never  forgetful  of  tho  eyes.  There  is  Viola,  in 
Zanoni : — “  Beautiful  she  was,  of  a  very  uncommon  beauty 
.  .  .  her  hair  of  a  gold  richer  and  purer  than  that  which 
is  seen  even  in  the  North;  but  tho  eyes  of  all  the  dark, 
tender,  subduing  light  of  more  than  Italian  —  almost  of 
Oriental  splendour.  .  .  .  With  tho  complexion  the  ex¬ 
pression  varied;  nothing  now  so  sad,  and  nothing  now  so 
joyous.”  There  is  the  mystic  Lilian,  with  “a  lustre  that 
brightens  the  dark  blue  of  her  wandering  eyes.”  “  Suddenly, 
shyly  her  eyes  would  steal  away  from  those  about  her — steal 
to  tho  comer  in  which  I  sat,  as  if  they  missed  me,  and, 
meeting  my  own  gaze,  their  light  softened  before  they  turned 
away.”  But  Lilian  has  the  eyes  of  Margravo  to  meet — “  large 
I  eyes  unspeakably  lustrous,  a  most  harmonious  colouring,  an 
expression  of  contagions  animation  and  joyousness.”  At 
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sight  of  those  eyes  “  Lilian  lifted  her  eyes  to  mine,  and  I  saw 
at  once  in  those  eyes  a  change.  Their  look  was  cold— not 
haughty,  but  abstracted.”  When  there  is  neither  murder  nor 
mystery  to  be  shot  from  the  eyes,  Bulwer  still  describes  them 
with  great  effect.  Thus  Constance,  in  Godolphin : — “  Her  long 
lashes,  and  a  brow  delicately  but  darkly  pencilled,  gave 
additional  eloquence  to  an  eye  of  the  deepest  blue.” 

The  eyes  are  conspicuous  in  Adam  licdc  and  Jane  Eyre, 
and  in  the  works  of  female  novelists  generally.  In  fact,  in 
almost  all  novels  and  romances,  where  description  is  given, 
we  find  a  good  deal  more  in  eyes  than  wo  are  accustomed  to 
observe  in  nature;  there  is  a  meaning  in  them  which  we 
seldom  or  never  find  in  the  eyes  we  see  every  day ;  they  are 
fierce  and  hard,  soft  and  melting ;  they  express  indignation 
and  scorn,  or  love  and  gontleness ;  they  are  capable  of  sig¬ 
nalling  all  the  thoughts  and  feelings  of  the  inner  life,  and 
not  only  capable  but  are  so  employed  by  heroes  and  heroines. 
There  are  few  eyes  equal  to  the  eyes  in  books. 

But  whatever  beauty  attaches,  or  is  supposed  to  attach,  to 
the  eyes,  love  blinds  them.  VThen  Cupid  played  at  cards  for 
kisses  ho  lost  his  quiver,  bis  how  and  arrows,  his  mother's 
doves,  the  coral  of  his  lips,  the  dimple  in  his  chin,  the  crystal 
of  his  brow : — 

“  All  these  did  my  Catnpaspe  win: 

At  l.-ut  he  set  her  both  his  eyes; 

.She  won,  and  Cupid  blind  did  rise. 

0  Love!  has  sbe  done  this  to  thee! 

What  shall,  alls!  become  of  met" 

But  love’s  blindness  is  not  total ;  it  is,  rather,  a  distorted 
vision — we  do  not  see  clearly.  Says  Oberon  to  Puck — 

"  Fetch  me  that  flower— the  herb  I  showed  thee  once : 

The  Juice  of  it  on  sleepini;  eyelids  laid 
Will  make  a  man  or  woman  madly  dote 
Upon  the  next  live  creature  that  it  scca 

Having  once  this  juice, 

I'll  watch  Titania  when  she  is  asleep. 

And  drop  the  liquor  of  it  in  her  eyes ; 

The  next  thing  then  she  waking  looks  upon 
(Be  it  on  Hon,  bear,  or  wolf,  or  bull, 

On  mcildling  monkey,  or  on  busy  ape). 

She  shall  pursue  It  with  the  soul  of  love." 

What  came  of  this  we  all  know. 

There  is  a  true  blindness,  also,  when  the  brightness  cf  the 
eye  is  quenched  in  darkness 

“  0  say  what  is  that  thing  called  light. 

Which  I  must  ne’er  enjoy  t 
What  are  the  pleasures  of  the  sight! 

0  teU  a  poor  blind  boy." 

Pathetically  does  the  poet  Cowper  allude  to  the  deprivation 
of  sight  in  his  lines  to  Mary : — 

“Thy  needles,  once  a  shining  store. 

For  my  sake  restless  heretofore, 

Kow  rest  disused  and  shine  no  mors— 

My  Mary ! 

“  For  though  thou  gladly  would’st  fulfil 
The  same  kind  office  for  me  still, 

Thy  sight  now  seconds  not  thy  will — 

My  Mary!" 

Willis  has  some  touching  lines  on  the  picture  of  a  girl 
loading  her  blind  mother  through  the  wood : — 

“  The  green  leaves  as  wo  pass 
Lay  their  light  fingers  on  thee  unaware. 

And  by  thy  side  the  hazels  cluster  fair, 

And  the  low  forest  grass 

Grows  green  and  silken  where  the  wood  paths  wind ; 

Alas  for  thee,  sweet  mother,  for  thou  art  blind." 

How  earnestly  does  Shakspeare  make  his  young  Prince 
Arthur  plead  for  his  eyes 

“  Ah!  none  but  in  this  Iron  age  would  do  it 
The  iron  of  itself,  though  heat  red-hot, 

Approaching  near  these  eyes,  would  drink  my  tears. 

And  quench  this  fiery  Indignation, 

Even  In  the  matter  of  mine  innocence." 


Thus  Samson  bewails  his  blindness : — 

“  0  lots  of  sight,  of  thee  I  most  complain  1 
Blind  ameng  enemies,  O  worse  than  chains. 

Dungeon,  or  beggary,  or  decrepid  age! 

.Sight,  the  prime  work  of  God,  to  me  is  extinct. 

And  all  tier  various  objects  of  delight 
Annulled,  which  might  In  part  my  grief  have  cased, 

Inferior  to  the  vilest  now  become 

Of  man  or  worm ;  the  vilest  here  excel  me : 

They  creep,  yet  see ;  I  dark  in  light  exposed 
'  To  daily  grand  contempt,  abuse,  and  wrong. 

Within  doors  or  without  still  as  a  fool. 

In  power  of  others,  never  in  my  own; 

Scarce  half  I  seem  to  live,  dead  more  than  half, 

O  dark,  dark,  dark,  amid  the  blaze  of  noon, 

Irrevocably  dark,  total  eclipse. 

Without  all  hope  of  day.” 

The  sonnet  which  Milton  has  written  on  his  own  blindness 
has  more  of  comfort  in  it.  “  Doth  God  exact  day  labour — 
light  denied?”  “They  also  serve  who  only  stand  and  wait.” 
Blind  Homer  singing  of  Achilles’  wrath ;  Blind  Belisarius 
begging  for  an  obolns ;  Blind  Milton  singing  of  a  world 
undone,  “in  darkness  and  with  dangers  compassed  round ;” 
Blind  Sannderson  solving  problems ;  Blind  Salinas  drawing 
forth  the  concord  of  sweet  sounds — how  much  there  is  in 
these  sights  to  show  us  that  “  with  but  one  sense  the  soul 
may  overflow !”  Dickens  makes  the  blind  beggar’s  dog 
shrink  back  at  sight  of  Scrooge  the  miser,  as  if  it  said,  “  No 
eyo  at  all  is  better  than  an  evil  eye,  dark  master.” 

Longfellow  tolls  of  Blind  Bartimous — 

“  At  the  gates 

Of  Jericho  in  darkness  waits; 

He  hears  the  crowd;  he  hears  a  breath 
Say,  ‘  It  is  Christ  of  Nazareth!' 

And  calls  in  tones  of  agony, 

’itjo'dv,  f\fri<r6v  pt.” 

And  the  miracle  is  wrought,  and  another  poet  tells  us — 

“  When  the  Great  Master  spoke, 

Be  touched  his  withered  eyes. 

And  at  one  gleam  npon  him  broke 
The  glad  earth  and  the  skies. 

“And  his  virgin  sight  beheld 
The  ruddy  glow  of  even. 

And  the  thomand  shining  orbs  that  fllied 
The  azure  depths  of  heaven.” 

Eyes  and  no  eyes — light  and  darkness — sight  and  blindness 
— how  wondrous  the  difference  as  wo  journey  through  the 
world — in  joy,  in  sorrow,  in  peril  and  trial,  in  triumph  and 
in  disappointment,  till  there  are 

“  Two  eyes  with  coin  weights  pressed. 

And  all  tears  cease." 


HEARTS  ERRANT. 

BV  THE  AmiOR  OF  “  SQUIRK  ROWLEY'S  DIFnCCLTlES.” 

CHAPTER  XV. 

ARLINOFORD  AT  CHRISTMAS. 

GRAIN  of  mustard-seed,  we  all  know— or  ought  to  know 
— may  grow  into  a  spreading  tree ;  but  who  can  tell  what 
a  forest  of  mischief  may  spring  from  a  single  root  of  scandal  ? 
The  seed  is  winged,  and  every  idle  breath  of  gossip  blows  it 
hither  and  thither,  like  a  tuft  of  thistle-down,  and  every  soil 
on  which  it  falls  helps  to  fructify  it ;  and  the  plant  that  is 
easily  pulled  up  when  it  is  yet  but  a  tender  seedling  germ, 
breaks  up  the  earth,  and  leaves  an  ugly  yawning  gap,  which 
buries  a  hundred  promising  young  stems  within  it,  when 
once  it  has  come  to  its  growth— all  useless  as  that  growth 
may  bo. 

Miss  Ursula's  illness  detained  her  party  in  Paris  so  late 
that  Christmas  and  Arlingford  were  upon  them  before  they 
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I  were  ready  for  cither.  They  hurried  through  suoh  necessary 
business  as  bad  to  be  settled  at  home,  and  leaving  Miss 
Hetty  and  the  Armitago  steward  to  make  Christmas  for 
Chadleigb,  they  joined  the  duke’s  guests  two  days  before 
1  Christmas  Eve.  Lady  Theodosia  Thynne  rode  with  her 
I  father  to  meet  her  future  connections  at  the  station.  She 
i  had  not  inherited  her  mother's  talents  and  graces.  She  was 
quite  an  ordinary  young  lady,  dressed  well,  had  a  sallow 
complexion,  had  been  perfectly  well  brought  up,  and  engaged, 
by  a  sort  of  family  arrangement,  since  she  was  fifteen  years 
old,  to  a  cousin  of  her  own,  on  the  mother's  side.  She  had 
never  had  any  temptation,  cither  from  temperament  or  cir- 
j  cnmstances,  to  indulge  in  flirtation,  and  she  had  a  great 
j  horror  of,  as  well  as  some  curiosity  about,  the  genus  “  flirt.” 

I  “  I  am  longing  to  see  this  pretty  Jianc^e  of  Gerald’s,  papa," 
she  said,  as  she  rode  along  by  his  side  through  the  muddy 
\  lanes,  with  her  habit  abominably  splashed. 

Lady  Theodosia  had  been  at  Mentone  with  her  sister-in- 
law  when  Claris  had  been  introduced  to  her  family. 

“  Pretty  !"  ^choed  the  duke ;  “  that’s  not  half  strong  enough, 
my  dear.  She’s  a  lovely  creature.” 

“And  the  sister,  papa?” 

“  A  nice  little  thing — very.  Looks  out  of  health,  though. 
You  must  take  special  charge  of  her,  Theo.” 
j  Theo’s  correct  upper  lip  curled.  She  had  to  be  careful, 

I  though,  for  the  duke  was,  as  a  rule,  very  intolerant  of  what 
he  called  “  ladies’  scandal.” 

“  I  should  say  she  is  better  now,  papa.  I  beard  of  her  on 
the  Rhine,  amusing  herself  with  a  Colonel  St.  Maur.” 

“Eh — what?”  cried  her  father,  who  was  not  exactly 
I  listening.  “  Engaged  to  Colonel  St.  Maur,  did  you  say  ?” 

I  “  No ;  I  did  not  understand  quite  that,"  hastily  corrected 
!  Lady  Theodosia ;  “  but  she  has  some  sort  of  fancy  for  him,  or 
he  for  her.” 

I  “’Pon  my  honour  I  am  very  glad  to  hear  it.” 

I  The  duke  was  thoroughly  good-natured;  he  liked  to  see 
I  everybody  about  him  happy,  and  as  ho  bad  observed  that 
I  love  afl'airs  and  engagements  went  a  long  way  towards  the 
j  apparent  attainment  of  this  end,  he  took  as  lively  an  interest 
■  in  all  such  matters  as  Miss  Hetty  or  any  lady  gossip  of  his 
I  acquaintance,  and  he  held  certain  latitudinarian  views  “  tbere- 
1  anent,”  from  which  his  family  could  not  succeed  in  converting 
^  him,  although  Theo  did  make  another  effort  to  set  the  ortho- 
i  doxy  of  the  thing  before  him. 

I  “But,  papa,”  she  explainej,  “you  don’t  understand;  it’s 
I  not  at  all  a  good  thing.” 

“Why  not?”  questioned  her  father;  “  t'oe  fellow’s  well- 
:  bred — first  cousin  to  Lord  Opeushaw — a  very  agreeable  man, 

I  too ;  remember  I  met  him  at  Cliefden  last  year.  The  ladies 
;  seemed  to  think  him  handsome,  and  if  this  little  girl  thinks 
I  so  too,  and  likes  him,  why  shcu’.dn't  she  marry  him?” 

I  “But,  papa,  you  would  not  have  people  marry  without  a 
;  proper  income  and  position,  would  you?  ('olonel  St.  Maur  is 

;  not  an  eligible  match ;  he  is  not -  I  don’t  know  what  he 

is,  but  he  is  a  younger  son’s  younger  son,  you  know,  and - ” 

I  Theo  was  quoting,  you  see,  and  her  friend  Elaine,  bad  not 
!  been  very  lucid  as  to  the  colonel's  disabilities ;  she  had 
merely  knocked  him  off  as  generally  disadvantageous,  in 
order  to  swell  the  mcasuie  of  poor  Olive’s  delinquencies. 

The  duke  laughed. 

“It  seems  to  me  that  this  man  is  as  eligible,  according  to 
your  own  showing,  Theo,  as  your  cousin  Gerald  is  for  the 
(  other  sister.” 

“Oh,  papa,  but  (ferald  is  one  of  iis." 

“Tut,  tut,  child — and  St.  Maur  is  one  of  another  us;  and 
if  he  wci-e  not,  and  the  girl  liked  him,  I  don’t  see  the  harm. 
I  If  I  were  Oueen  of  England,  or,  still  better.  Pope  of  Rome, 
I  Theo,  I  would  bring  in  a  '  Marriage  Emancipation  Bill.’ 


Everybody  should  fall  in  love  and  mairy  just  when,  whore, 
and  whom  they  liked,  and  the  more  the  better.  There’s  | 
nothing  like  matrimony.  Good  morning,  Homfray.”  | 

This  to  a  horseman— the  cousin  before-mentioned — who  | 
rode  up  on  the  other  side  of  the  hedge  at  the  same  moment. 

“  Good  morning,  my  lord,”  was  the  laughing  reply.  “  What 
a  rabid  matrimonialbt  you  are !  Where  do  you  draw  tho  line, 
may  I  ask  ?” 

“At  bigamy,  Homfray,”  stoutly  replied  the  duke;  “no¬ 
where  short  of  it,  I  assure  you.” 

Theo  blushed  a  little,  as  a  well-brought-up  girl  ought  to  do  | 
at  such  an  allusion ;  but  Lord  Homfray  and  she  were  much  | 
too  well  accustomed  to  their  position  to  bo  guilty  of  any  I 
unnecessary  embarrassment  at  this  sudden  meeting.  Ho  ^ 
asked,  and  she  told  him,  as  they  rode  along,  the  commence-  | 
ment  and  meaning  of  the  conversation  he  had  interrupted. 

“St.  Maur?”  he  repeated.  “Yes — clover  fellow  that —  i 
great  gun  with  the  ladies — perfectly  irresistible,  in  fact.  So  • 
he’s  caught  at  last,  is  ho  ?  Well,  I’m  glad  of  it.”  I 

In  despair  at  the  crookedness  of  apprehension  which  made  i 
both  her  father  and  her  lover  take  such  wrong  views  of  the  I 
subject.  Lady  Theodosia,  who  was  not  good  at  an  explanation,  j 
left  it  alone.  < 

She  eat  looking  over  at  Olive,  who  was  the  first  to  make  { 
her  appearance  in  the  drawing-room  before  dinner,  and  she  ! 
decided  that  there  was  something  nice  about  her.  If  she  had  t 
not  known  of  that  unfortunate  propensity  for  flirting,  she  i 
might  have  liked  her,  she  was  so  quiet  and  solf-possessed,  and 
such  bright  lights  flitted  over  her  face  at  times,  as  she  talked 
to  tho  duke  about  the  sterecscopic  views  of  Switzerland  which 
ho  was  showing  her. 

Lady  Theodosia  was  quite  ordinary  in  most  things,  but 
she  had  inherited  something  of  her  father’s  true  perception  of 
the  beautiful  She  recognised,  in  spite  of  herself,  the  classical 
grace  of  the  exquisite  bead,  with  its  rich  dark  hair  gathered 
back  from  the  “  sweet  low”  brows,  and  held  by  a  silver  arrow 
in  coils  that  seemed  almost  too  heavy  for  tho  support  of  tho 
delicate  little  throat. 

Lady  Theodosia  crossed  tho  room  and  joined  her  father,  j 
There  was  an  attraction  about  this  creature,  dangerous  as  she  | 
believed  it,  that  made  her  curious  to  examine  it,  under  proper 
protection,  just  as  she  would,  at  safe  distance  and  from  behind  | 
a  due  security  of  iron  bars,  have  studied  the  handsome  rings 
of  a  boa-constrictor,  or  the  bright  glistening  skin  of  a  cobra  < 
dacapello.  The  “  creature”  was  worth  a  study  just  then  ;  she 
was  talking,  describing  that  sunset  view  from  tho  Rigbi,  | 
moved  thereto  by  some  impetus  given  by  her  entertainer's 
kindred  enthusiasm,  and  carried  now  out  of  hor.self  beyond 
the  self-protecting  instinct  which  taught  her  to  keep  such  ; 
intense  feelings  safely  under  watch  and  ward.  Her  whole  j 
face  glowed,  her  large  eyes  deepened  as  she  spoke.  Tho  ! 
duke  was  listening,  and  expres-ing  his  interest  by  sundry  ; 
approving,  delighted  nods.  Olive  caught  Lady  Theodosia's  | 
eyes  fixed  wondoringly  upon  her,  and  stopped  suddenly ;  the  I 
spell  was  broken,  for  Theo’s  eyes  said  as  plainly  as  possible — 

“  What  an  odd  person !” 

She  was  not  used  to  such  bursts  of  enthusiastic  feeling ;  ' 
she  did  not  feel  as  if  they  were  proper.  There  was  something  | 
theatrical  about  them;  they  savoured  too  much  of  profes-  | 
sional  or  public  characters  to  be  becoming.  Theo  did  not  ! 
feel  comfortable  in  the  society  of  young  ladies  who  talked  | 
poetry.  I 

The  duke  glanced  at  bis  watch,  then  round  the  empty  ! 
room.  I 

“ Only  half-past  seven,”  he  said;  “I  shall  have  time.  Miss 
Bankes,  before  the  ladies  have  finished  their  toilette,  to  show 
you  something  which  I  keep  for  such  as  you.” 

He  led  the  way  to  the  library,  calling  for  lights  as  he 
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went  There  he  lifted  a  heavy  portfolio  on  to  the  table, 
unlocked  it,  and  brought  out  some  exquisitely-finished  water¬ 
colour  drawings,  his  own,  and  gems  in  their  way.  He  placed 
tliem,  one  by  one,  on  the  stand  before  Olive,  adjusting  the 
lights  to  their  proper  position,  and  pointing  out  the  peculiar 
beauties  of  each.  Her  face  was  an  ovation,  to  say  nothing  of 
the  half  cry  of  delight  with  which  she  greeted  a  lovely  view 
of  the  Interlachen  valley,  which  happened  to  bo  his  own 
favourite.  He  was  quite  as  sorry  as  she  was  that  the  dinner- 
gong  hurried  the  sketches  back  again  into  their  portfolio, 
not,  however,  before  a  very  important  point  was  gained. 

“  There’s  something  in  that  little  girl,”  he  said  to  himself, 
as  he  sought  out  Miss  Ursula  in  the  drawing-room;  “she 
has  taste  and  discrimination.  She's  a  nice  little  thing— a 
{'cry  nice  little  thing.  I  must  see  into  this  love  alTair  of  hers, 
and  help  it  on,  if  it  can  be  done.” 

But  Arlingford  was  full  of  Christmas  guests,  and  what 
with  business  and  pleasure,  the  duke's  time  was  fully  occu¬ 
pied.  It  was  not  until  a  week  afterwards  that  ho  found 
leisure  to  develop  his  kindly  scheme  for  prospering  the 
loves  of  the  thwarted  pair.  He  caught  Claris,  after  luncheon, 
cn  a  snowy  day,  when  everybody  was  compelled  to  bo  contented 
within  doors  with  billiards  and  bagatelle  and  such-like  idle 
resources,  and,  linking  her  arm  within  his,  led  her  away  to  his 
private  room,  and  sat  her  down  there  in  the  midst  of  papers, 
and  accounts,  and  parliamentary  reports,  and  committee 
minutes,  and  all  sorts  of  business  litter.  Then  ho  locked  the 
door  upon  the  confe?ence. 

“  My  dear,”  he  began,  “  there  is  no  getting  a  moment  of 
quiet  in  this  noisy  bouse.  I  wanted  to  tell  you  that  that 
matter  of  Gerald's  is  settled.  I  got  the  definitive  promise 
yesterday.” 

He  held  up  a  note,  sealed  with  a  coronetod  crest,  but  kept 
it  between  his  fingers. 

“He  comes  home  in  June,  doesn't  he?  Well,  the  thing 
will  be  ready  and  waiting  for  him,  tell  him.  I  leave  you  the 
pleasure  of  announcing  it.” 

He  scarcely  waited  for  her  murmured  thanks. 

“  And  now  for  this  St.  Maur  business ;  how  does  it  stand  ?'’ 

He  was  so  fully  occupied  with  his  own  helping  projects 
and  interest  that  he  forgot  until  he  had  plunged  fairly  into 
it  that  it  was  a  somewhat  delicate  matter.  The  burning 
blush  which  fired  Claris’s  cheek  recalled  as  much  to  his 
uiiud.  Ho  stammered,  apologised,  then  remembered  that  he 
was  fairly  in  for  it,  and  that,  instead  of  floundering  about  in 
this  awkward  fashion,  it  would  be  best  to  dash  through  with 
it  at  once  and  get  it  over.  One  beginning,  perhaps,  was  as 
good  as  another,  after  all,  so  he  went  on — 

“  Of  course,”  ho  premised,  smilingly,  “  this  is  confidential 
between  you  and  me.  There  is  an  attachment,  I  conclude  ?” 

Claris  was  quite  self-possessed  again  by  this  time. 

“  He”  (the  duke)  “  was  so  good,”  she  said,  with  a  little 
hesitation.  “  Well,  she  would  admit  there  was  an  attach¬ 
ment,  a  very  decided  feeling  on  both  sides  ;  but  this  was, 
of  course,  perfectly  confidential”  (looking  alarmed).  “  Her 
aunt - ” 

The  duke  understood.  She  might  depend  upon  him, 
entirely.  He  was  quite  pleased.  There  was  a  pleasant  sen¬ 
sation  about  this  little  mystery — quite  a  romantic  flavour — 
and  looking  down  upon  that  Bapbaelesque  head,  and  those 
innocent,  clear  blue  eyes  which  were  looking  up  so  appeal¬ 
ingly  into  bis,  the  duke  felt  like  the  good  genius  of  a  fairy 
tale  who  bad  come  to  redress  lovers'  wrongs,  and  sot  i)er- 
secuted  princesses  free,  and  make  everybody  happy  again 
“  as  long  as  they  lived."  He  set  his  back  against  the  msntel- 
{liece,  and  spread  out  his  coat-tails,  and  saw  the  whole  thing 
quite  plainly. 

“  He  remembered  meeting  the  colonel  last  year,”  he  said ; 


“  was  certainly  prepossessed  in  his  favour.  Homfray  knew 
him  too — good-looking  fellow,  fascinating  manners,  clever  too, 
he  should  say.  Want  of  settled  position  the  only  objection 
Miss  Armytago  made,  he  supposed ;  was  there  any  other  ?” 

“Oh,  no,”  Claris  interrupted  eagerly,  “none  wh.atever,  but 
the  colonel  had  long  expected  such  advancement  os  would 
place  him  beyond  the  fear  of  her  aunt's — her  family’s  objec¬ 
tion.  He  surely  deserved  something  of  the  country :  his 
services  had  been  considerable,  but  his  party  had  been  long 
out  of  power.” 

“  Yes,  yes,”  the  duke  observed ;  “  the  Oponshaw  family  wore 
always  stanch  Tories.  Well,  our  turn  has  come  now.  But 
what  about  services?  I  believe  I  have  already  heard  of 
them.”  He  turned  aud  reached  Hart's  Army  List  from  a 
shelf  behind  him.  • 

“Hum — Crimea,  lukermaiin,  Balaklava,  Sebastopol,  Vic¬ 
toria  Cross,  Legion  of  Honour.  India,  Chilliauwallah,  and 
Gteojerat.  Medal  and  two  clasps.  Delhi  in  ’o7.  Upon  my 
word,  a  brilliant  list  Wo  owe  something  more  than  half¬ 
pay  to  such  a  man.  The  thing  is,  what  is  he  fit  for  ?  The 
right  man  in  the  right  place.  You  know,  a  fellow  may  fight 
well,  and  yet  bo  good  at  nothing  but  fighting — can’t  keep 
him  always  at  it,  though.  Stop !  this  will  do.” 

He  sat  down  to  his  writing-table,  and  dashed  o£f  a  note, 
which  ho  handed  to  her  :  — 

“  Dear  Sir, — The  slight  nature  of  our  acquaintance  would 
scarcely  warrant  my  asking  the  pleasure  of  your  company  at 
Arlingford  for  a  few  days,  were  wo  not  just  now  favoured  by 
the  visit  of  mutual  friends  whom  it  may  be  agreeable  to  you 
to  meet  under  our  roof.  The  duchess  joins  me  in  kind  com¬ 
pliments,  and  in  the  expression  of  the  pleasure  it  will  give  us 
to  receive  so  distinguished  an  officer  as  yourself,  should  your 
other  engagements  permit  you  to  join  us. — I  am,  dear  sir, 
very  truly  yours,  “  Arlingford. 

“Colonel  St.  Maur.” 

“So,”  said  the  duke,  complacently,  folding  the  note  into 
an  envelope,  “  now  for  the  address.” 

Claris  suggested  the  “Army  aud  Navy  Club.”  She  re¬ 
membered  perfectly,  she  said,  that  Colonel  St.  Maur  had  re¬ 
quested  them  to  address  to  him  there,  apropos  of  some  little 
commissions  he  had  undertaken  for  Miss  Armytage.  The 
duke  addressed  the  envelope,  fastened  it  down,  and  placed 
the  letter  in  the  post-bag,  which  hung  by  his  table. 

“Now,  Miss  Claris,”  ho  said,  “this  is  to  be  our  secret,  if 
you  please.  Not  a  word  to  any  one.  A  premature  disclosure 
might  neutralise  the  whole  affair.  Y'ou  may  trust  me — in 
good  time — all  in  good  time,  you  knew — to  carry  it  well 
through.  I  will  not  debar  you,  though,  from  a  hint  or  two, 
very  carefully  and  judiciously  administered,  just  to  keep  up 
hope.  I  can  trust  you,  I  believe ;  you  have  shown  so  much 
zeal  iu  the  cause.” 

He  was  brimming  over  with  good-natured  self-satisfaction, 
he  was  managing  this  affair,  nice  and  difficult  as  it  was,  ao 
well ;  and  he  could  see  his  way  prefty  clearly  to  a  triumphant 
consummation.  It  was  enough  to  put  a  man  in  good  humour 
with  himself  and  all  the  world. 

Claris  hung  upon  bis  arm,  pressing  it  with  both  her  pretty 
white  hands,  and  looking  up  into  his  face  in  a  charming  access 
of  gratitude. 

“  How  good  you  are  !”  she  said.  “  You  have  made  me  so 
happy  !  Ah,  how  pleasant  it  must  be  to  have  power,  the 
power  of  doing  so  much  good !  I  wish  I  bad  been  born  a 
man.” 

'1  his  was  a  favourite  stroke  of  Claris’s ;  it  opened  up  such 
a  wide  range  of  gallant  protest  and  well-turned  compliment. 

The  duke  accepted  the  challenge. 

“  Miss  Claris,  from  her  own  point  of  view,”  he  said,  “  was 
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better  as  she  was.  Some  women  had  more  power  than  some 
kings  and  emperors.  Were  he  seeking  power, *and  wore  he 
the  most  mighty  king  that  had  erer  reignod,  he  would  bo 
content  to-morrow  to  exchange  his  crown  and  sceptre  for 
Beauty's  all-potont  wand.  Was  it  possible  that  Miss  Claris 
was  ignorant  of  the  power  she  possessed  ?  If  so,  for  the 
safety  and  welfare  of  mankind,  the  sooner  she  realised  it  the 
better;  such  a  chariot  of  fire  driven  heedlessly  through  the 
world  might  set  it  in  a  blaze."  And  so  on  until  they  had 
crossed  the  marble  hall  and  joined  a  group  of  ladies  making 
believe  to  do  needlework  in  the  drawing-room.  The  duko, 
wonderfully  elated  still,  sat  himself  down  in  the  midst  of  them, 
and  talked  nonsense,  in  the  same  strain,  until  the  dressing- 
bell  dispersed  the  industrious  party. 

It  was  on  the  evening  of  The  third  day  after  this  interview 
that  Claris  lounged  into  her  sister’s  room.  She  was  full- 
dressed  for  a  large  dinner-party  which  was  to  take  place 
that  night.  That  Claris  should  be,  at  any  time,  ready  before 
the  proper  hour  was  such  an  unusual  circumstance  that 
Olive,  who  sat  still  by  the  fire  reading,  looked  up  in  surprise: 
Her  sister  answered  the  glance  by  a  laugh. 

“Yes,”  she  said,  “  I  can  see  you  hardly  believe  it;  never¬ 
theless  it  b  I  in  the  flesh,  as  well  as  in  all  the  splendour  of 
the  dear  old  duke's  pearls,  and  in  my  most  favourite  Parisian 
toilette.  How  do  you  like  it — the  dress  I  moan  ?'’ 

It  was  a  beautiful  dress  of  blue  aud  silver,  and,  with  tho 
wreath  of  silver-leaved  white  chrysanthemums  tied  with  blue 
ribbons  which  completed  it,  received  its  due  tribute  of  ad¬ 
miration  from  Olive,  whose  philosophy  was  by  no  means 
proof  against  the  lighter  feminine  vanities. 

“  And  now  for  you,”  Claris  said,  when  she  had  been  suili- 
ciently  admired.  “I  came  to  look  after  your  dress.  I  want 
you  to  bo  very  chsu-ming  to-night.  What  are  you  wearing? 
Oh,  not  this,”  touching  a  light  skirt  of  some  white  gauzy 
material  which  was  spread  out  upon  the  bed.  “Let  me  dress 
yon  for  once." 

“You  must  be  quick,  then,”  smiled  Olivo,  “for  I  have 
come  to  tho  last  moment  of  my  time;  fifteen  minutes  only 
before  the  gong  sounds.” 

It  was  pleasant  to  be  petted  and  made  much  of  by  Claris, 
and  she  yielded  to  it  very  readily. 

.  “  Your  hair  is  done,  I  see,”  said  Claris,  drawing  one  dress 

after  another  out  of  tho  wardrobe  ;  “  and  I  guess  your  feet 
are  provided  for.  ‘  Chaussie  slid  coiffie'  you  know.  Marguerite 
nsed  to  say,  ‘and  nothing  much  remains  to  be  done — tho 
worst  b  over.’  This  is  what  I  was  loiking  for.” 
i  She  spread  out  a  white  silk  dress. 

“  Now  then  for  flowers.  Stay,  there  are  some  in  my  room.” 

She  came  back  with  a  bouquet  of  white  and  rose-coloured 
azaleas,  and  an  exquisite  little  cross  of  pink  coral. 

“  Now  you  are  ready,”  she  said,  fixing  the  last  pin  with 
her  own  hands,  and  surveying  her  work  with  great  satis¬ 
faction.  “Just  look  at  yourself,  and  toll  me  if  I  have  not  got 
yon  up  beautifully.” 

But  Olivo  refused  to  look. 

“  I  will  take  your  word  for  it,”  she  said,  laughing.  “  There 
is  no  time  for  vanity.” 

She  picked  up  her  handkerchief  and  glove.’,  whilst  Claris 
brought  up  a  rose-coloured  burnous  from  tho  wardrobe  and 
laid  it  on  her  shoulders.  They  went  down-stairs  together, 
talking  and  laughing  as  they  went.  It  was  always  now  so 
pleasant  to  Olive  to  find  any  ground  upon  which  she  and 
Claris  could  meet.  The  time  bad  been  when,  recognising 
fully  the  wide  gap  which  yawned  between  them,  she  had 
made  no  effort  to  bridge  it  over,  but  had  rather  prided  her¬ 
self  upon  the  distance.  Now  that  suffering  had  brought 
self-knowledge  and  humility,  that  distance  seemed  to  her  to 
have  diminished  wonderfully.  Not  that  Claris’s  standing- 


point  had  altered — she  was  too  true-sighted  to  think  that— 
but  in  the  deep  sense  of  her  own  weakness  she  had  gained 
that  sympathy  which  brought  her  nearer  to  the  imperfections 
of  her  sister’s  character. 

There  was  quite  a  little  crowd  of  guests  within  tho 
drawing-room  door  as  tho  sisters  entered.  The  duko  turned 
from  a  group  of  gentlemen  to  whom  he  was  talking,  and 
taking  Claris  at  onco  on  his  arm,  presented  her  to  those  about 
him,  whilst  all  tho  time  he  held  Olivo  in  his  other  hand. 
She  stood  quietly  a  stop  behind  him,  waiting  patiently  until 
these  introductions  should  be  finished,  or  until  an  opportunity 
should  be  given  her  of  joining  the  ladies,  whom  she  could 
see  beyond  the  little  mob  of  gentlemen  gathered  about  the 
fireplace.  Tho  door  opened  behind  her,  and  Lady  Theodosia 
rustled  in.  Just  then  a  little  movement  took  place  in  tho 
crowd,  and  the  duko  spoke  in  his  most  courteous  tones  to 
some  one  who  had  thus  been  brought  to  the  front. 

“Colonel  St.  Maur,  permit  mo  to  present  you  to  my 
daughter ;  and  I  believe  there  is  a  young  lady  whoso  acquaint¬ 
ance  you  have  already  made — Miss  Bankes.” 

Olivo  was  horribly  vexed  with  herself  that  she  was  not 
able  to  restrain  a  start  of  surprise,  or  to  command  the  quick 
blood  which  mounted  at  once  into  her  cheeks. 

Lady  Theodosia,  whose  eyes  were  fixed  upon  her,  could 
not  know  how  disagreeable  was  the  sensation  which  produced 
such  re.sults.  Her  cheeks  burned  more  and  more  in  her  im¬ 
patience  of  such  untimely  embarrassment.  Was  this  man 
ubiquitous  ?  or  else  bow  was  it  that  he  was  here  ?  She  had 
certainly  never  heard  him  spoken  of  as  amongst  the  friends 
of  tho  family.  Sho  was  so  flurried  that  she  scarcely  know 
how  sho  reached  tho  other  siilo  of  the  long  room,  only  she 
found  herself  presently  seated  there,  with  Lady  Theodosia 
by  her  side,  studying  her  with  very  undisguised  interest. 
Theo  was  stupid,  and  sho  had,  besides,  an  unpleasant  way  of 
plunging,  at  once,  in  inedias  res. 

“  Colonel  St.  Maur  is  a  friend  of  yottrs  ?”  she  asked — “  he 
has  never  been  here  before." 

“  No ;  hardly  a  friend  of  mine — ”  Olive  hesitated,  vexed 
that  she  did  so.  “  Ho  is  an  acquaintance  of  my  family.” 

“  I  thought,”  Theo  persisted,  stupidly  determined  on  going 
to  the  bottom  of  the  matter,  and  doing  it  very  badly — “  I 
thought  you  had  seen  a  great  deal  of  him.” 

“  He  travelled  with  us  this  autumn,”  Olive  said  more  firmly. 

“He  is  handsome,”  Lady  Theodosia  ventured — “is  he 
agreeable  ?” 

“  He  is  clever  and  well-informed,”  replied  Olive,  now  quite 
at  her  ease ;  “  wo  found  his  knowledge  of  thq  Continent  a 
groat  assistance  to  us." 

“Yes,  no  doubt  you  would.”  Theo  threw  so  much 
meaning  into  these  words  that  she  brought  the  colour — this 
time  a  blush  of  indignation — back  into  Olive’s  face. 

Amongst  so  many  gentlemen  it  was  a  little  hard  that  the 
colonel  should  fall  to  Olive’s  share  at  the  dinner-table,  and 
harder  still  that  he  would  persist  in  holding  all  his  conversa¬ 
tion  with  her  in  that  soft,  suppressed,  confidential  tone  which 
she  so  particularly  disliked.  It  was  quite  in  vain  that  she 
raised  her  own  voice  in  reply ;  he  continued  to  remark  that 
tho  soup  was  hot,  and  to  praise  the  turbot,  and  recommend 
the  jelly,  in  exactly  the  same  impressive  manner  in  which  he 
would  have  whispered  tender  secrets,  or  confided  to  her  tho 
deepest  feelings  of  his  heart. 

And  all  the  time,  from  the  opposite  side  of  the  table.  Lady 
Theodosia,  as  Olivo  could  see,  was  watching  the  two,  and 
drawing  conclusions  which  were  pretty  plainly  stamped  upon 
her  face.  Olive's  cheeks  burned  with  fresh  vexation.  She 
tried  to  join  in  the  conversation  of  her  neighbour  on  the  other 
side,  a  dashing  young  ofiicer  of  hussars,  who  was  engaged  in 
a  gay  tilt  of  words  with  his  other  young  lady  companion,  and 
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soon  fomid  herself  drawn  into  an  animated  exchange  of 
badinage,  in  which  Colonel  St.  Manr  contrived  to  take  his 
part.  The  dread  of  falling  back  into  the  sort  of  Ute-d-tele 
confidences  she  disliked  so  much,  forced  her  into  an  un¬ 
usual  animation,  which  she  presently  saw,  by  the  index  of 
Lady  Theodosia’s  opposite  face,  was  over-shooting  the  mark. 

“  Qui  veut  trap  prouver  ne  preuve  rien." 

Colonel  St.  Manr  said  it,  in  reply  to  something  the  hussar 
officer  had  advanced ;  but  Olive  hud  an  uncomfortable  con¬ 
viction  that  it  was  meant  for  her  private  consideration,  if 
not  for  Lady  Theodosia’s,  for  the  colonel’s  voice  had  been 
raised  to  say  it,  and  the  utterance  had  been  more  clear  and 
deliberate  than  was  necessary  for  a  nearer  oar. 

She  took  refuge,  after  dinner,  at  her  aunt’s  side ;  but  the 
duchess  called  on  her  for  some  music,  and  it  was  Colonel  St. 
Maur  who  led  her  to  the  piano,  and  turned  over  her  pages. 
Uow  was  it  that  neither  here  nor  in  Switzerland  she  could 
escape  this  man’s  companionship?  The  annoyance  she  felt 
trembled  in  her  voice  as  she  sang,  and  contirmod  still  further 
the  false  impression  which  she  dreaded. 

A  skating  party  hud  been  arranged  for  next  day.  Olivo 
would  gladly  have  remained  at  home,  now  that  she  found 
Colonel  St.  Maur  was  to  join  it,  but  that  could  scarcely  be, 
without  appearing  capricious  and  silly.  For  this  party  had 
been  under  discussion  for  some  days,  reports  of  the  state  of 
the  ice  having  been  brought  in  every  morning,  s1<ates  sent 
for  from  London,  and  skating  drosses  provided  by  the  ladies. 
Olive,  who  fully  enjoyed  the  exercise,  had  taken  great  interest 
in  the  plan,  and  the  fitting  (d  the  skates  hsd  brought  many 
pleasant  jests  on  the  Cinderella-like  dimensions  of  her  little 
feet.  She  could  not  withdraw  from  the  arrangement  after 
having  been  so  completely  identified  with  it 

They  started  to  walk  to  the  lake,  which  was  about  a  mile 
from  the  house,  a  noisy,  exuberant  band,  presently  breaking 
up  into  twos  and  threes,  and  dotting  the  wide  wintry-looking 
park  with  spots  of  colour,  from  the  scarlet,  blue,  or  purple 
appointments  of  the  ladies.  It  could  hardly  be  by  chance 
that  in  this  breaking  up,  us  well  as  subsequently  throughout 
the  day.  Colonel  St.  Maur  was  left  to  escort  Olive.  There 
seemed  to  be  a  sort  of  tacit  understanding  amongst  the  party 
to  leave  these  two  together.  Even  Charley  Brabazon,  a  frank, 
bright-facedboy,  whobad  hitherto  constituted  himself  Olivo's 
esquire,  perhaps  because,  being  small  and  gentle-mannered, 
she  caused  him  to  feel  more  at  ease  in  those  despised  jackets  of 
his,  yielded  up  her  skates  to  Colonel  St.  Maur,  after  she  had 
especially  whispered  him,  Charley,  to  fetch  them  and  fasten 
them  on  for  her.  And  Claris,  who  must  have  seen  how  Olive 
sought  her  protection,  mercilessly  left  her  to  her  disagreeable 
fa'. '.  It  was  a  lovely  day,  clear  and  bright,  with  a  defiant 
das'u  of  sunshine  bravely  planting  its  standard  in  the  midst 
of  the  sleety -blue  forces  of  conquering  winter.  The  lake  lay 
like  a  sea-green  island  amidst  a  white  ocean  of  snow,  and  the 
dark  edges  of  cypress  and  cedar  just  opened  up  here  and 
there  where  the  invading  snow  dropped  under  the  sun's 
steady  cannonade. 

But  all  the  beauty  and  delight  of  the  day  were  obscured  to 
Olive  behind  the  shadow  of  Colonel  St.  Maur,  and  so,  for  the 
next  two  or  three  days,  she  could  by  no  means  struggle 
as  she  might  to  escape  from  the  sort  of  silent  current 
which  seemed  to  be  drawing  ber  into  a  position  to  the 
danger  of  which  she  was  fully  alive,  and  which  was  inex¬ 
pressibly  painful  and  annoying  to  ber.  She  could  not  help 
feeling,  with  a  good  deal  of  indignation,  that  there  was  a 
great  want  of  generosity  in  the  man's  conduct;  he  was  taking 
advantage  of  the  delusion  under  which  the  whole  party  evi¬ 
dently  laboured,  and  he  would  not  sot  her  free  from  the 
bondage  under  which  he  could  see  she  chafed  and  fretted ; 
he  would  neither  withdraw  himself  ner  speak  the  few  words 


which  would  give  her  the  power  of  freeing  herself.  Some¬ 
times  she  felt  tempted  in  a  sort  of  desperation  to  ask  him 
what  it  all  meant — why  he  ]>ersisted  in  a  line  of  conduct 
which  ho  well  knew  was  so  utterly  distasteful  to  her.  But 
at  least  it  would  have  been  awkward  to  have  thus  challenged 
him  to  a  declaration,  as  she  recognised  so  soon  as  the  temp¬ 
tation  was  past.  She  was  tied  and  bound  hand  and  foot  by 
circumstances  which  she  could  not  control. 

The  pleasantest  time  in  all  these  worrying  days  was  tho 
hour  between  the  five  o’clock  tea  and  the  first  dressing-bell. 
This  hour  Olive  always  spent  with  Miss  Ursula  in  her  own, 
room.  She  was  passing  along  the  corridor  one  afternoon, 
feeling  rather  more  disturbed  than  usual,  and  longing  for 
the  rest  of  this  quiet  hour,  when  the  duchess,  meeting  her  at 
the  head  of  the  stairs,  stopped  to  tell  her  smilingly — 

“  How  very  charming  your  friend  is,  my  dear !  Wo  have 
to  thank  you  very  much  for  so  pleasant  an  acquaintance.  It 
is  a  long  time  since  1  have  met  with  such  an  agreoablo  man.” 

She  had  no  time  for  any  kind  of  protest,  although  in  her 
vexed  confusion  ono  rose  to  her  lips.  But,  after  all,  what 
could  she  say  ?  She  could  not  answer  the  manner  which 
implied  so  much  more  than  tho  words,  and  tho  words  them¬ 
selves  were  unanswerable.  Slie  passed  on  to  her  aunt’s  room, 
and  entered  it  with  a  vexed  and  troubled  face.  Miss  Ursula 
was  sitting  quietly  by  tho  fire,  with  her  knitting  in  her  hand, 
and  although  tho  smile  with  which  she  greeted  ber  faded 
before  the  trouble  in  tho  sweet  little  face,  she  made  no 
comment.  Olivo  sat  down  on  her  aoenstomod  seat,  the 
ottoman,  at  her  aunt’s  feet,  and  resting  ber  chin  on  her  hand, 
looked  moodily  into  the  fire.  She  felt  entangled  in  a  sort  of 
net  which  everybody  seemed  to  conspire  to  throw  about  ber 
feet.  She  felt  more  and  more  bewildered  and  perplexed.  Tho 
duke,  tho  duchess.  Lady  Theodosia,  even  Claris,  all  seemed 
in  a  sort  of  plot,  of  which  she  was  the  victim.  Miss  Ursula 
looked  anxiously  down  on  the  silent  little  figure  at  her  feet ; 
she  stooped,  and  taking  tho  bent  head  between  both  ber 
hands,  turned  it  round  until  the  truthful  eyes  met  her  own 
in  a  long,  comprehensive  gaze ;  then  she  released  it,  and  the 
anxious,  worried  lines  smoothed  themselves  out  of  her  own 
brow. 

Olivo  started  quickly  to  her  feet. 

“Oh,  Aunt  Ursula,”  she  cried  impulsively,  “not  you! 
Surely  you  have  never  misuuderstood  me  I” 

“No,  my  love.  I  thought  it  was  not  possible,  but  I  have 
wondered.” 

“  And  BO  have  I,”  cried  Olive  impatiently.  I  am  wonder¬ 
ing  now.  What  is  it.  Aunt  Ursula  ?  What  does  it  all  mean  ? 
Let  us  go  away.  I  cannot  bear  it  any  longer  ;  it  feels  like  a 
hateful,  perplexing  plot.  Surely  wo  can  go  away — you  and 
I,  at  least — we  have  been  so  long  from  home,  it  is  quite 
reasonable  that  we  should  bo  anxious  to  got  back.  Cannot 
wo  go  to-morrow  ?” 

“  Scarcely,”  Miss  Ursula  shook  her  head  ;  “but  in  two  or 
three  days.” 

“  The  day  after  to-morrow,  then.” 

But  it  was  in  tho  books  that  they  should  leave  on  the 
morrow. 

A  telegram  announcing  the  dangerous  illness  of  Lady 
Arthur  found  Miss  Ursula  yet  in  her  bed.  She  had  been 
prevented  from  accompanying  them  on  this  visit,  greatly  to 
her  vexation,  by  an  attack  of  infiuenza,  and  having  impru¬ 
dently  hurried  her  recovery,  inflammation  of  the  lungs  had 
supervened,  and  her  attendants  hastily  summoned  her  friends. 
Within  an  hour  of  the  receipt  of  tho  telegram,  and  before  any 
other  of  tho  Arlingford  guests  had  loft  their  rooms,  Miss 
Ursula  and  her  nieces  were  on  their  way  to  the  railway 
station,  Olive,  at  least,  rejoicing  in  a  sense  of  deliverance 
,  which,  for  the  moment,  swallowed  up  every  other  feeling. 
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A  LONDON  EXPLORATION. 
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IT  is  a  fact  beyond  dispute  that  concerning  the  poorest  of 
our  poor  relations  resident  in  and  about  this  magnificent 
city  of  ours,  we  know  no  more  than  of  the  Fans  of  Equatorial 
Africa,  or  tlie  people  who  make  themselves  nests  to  live  in,  in 
the  crowns  of  the  tall  palms  that  crop  out  of  the  watery 
wildernesses  of  Southern  America. 

Our  knowledge  on  either  subject  may  be  said  to  be  as 
nearly  equal  as  possible,  as  might  be  expected,  since  the 
measures  we  adopt  to  supply  ourselves  with  the  desired 
information  in  each  case  in  all  essential  points  are  exactly 
similar.  With  the  best  of  intentions  and  most  charitable 
designs,  we  despatch  Mr.  Rrown,  in  bis  capacity  of  missionary, 
to  Fernando  Po,  with  instructions  to  make  note  of  the 
manners,  habits,  and  customs  of  the  inhabitants,  and  report 
thereon;  and  on  a  precisely  similar  mission  we  depute  Mr. 
Robinson  to  explore  the  wilds  of  Bethnal  Green,  or  the 
heathen  colonies  of  Stmtton  Ground  or  Somers  Town. 
Curiously  alike  are  the  results  of  the  two  explorations. 
“Woe,  woe,”  says  Mr.  Brown,  in  allusion  to  the  Calabese, 
or  any  other  race  of  black  men  ho  may  have  mixed  with ; 
“  all  is  darkness,  and  depravity,  and  iniquity  unutterable 
and  beyond  generalising,  he  relates  the  harrowing  and 
revolting  history  of  Chief  This  or  King  That,  illustrating  in 
the  case  of  these  individuals  the  deplorable  condition  of  the 
whole  people.  “  Woe,  woe,"  cries  Mr.  Robinson—"  woe  and 
shame  that  such  things  should  be  in  a  city  paved  with  gold, 
and  odorous  of  the  fatness  of  the  whole  world and  then  at 
the  point  of  bis  invincible  pen  ho  exhibits  to  the  horror- 
stricken  gaze  of  ten  thousand  Londoners  who  read  the 
morning's  news  as  they  consume  a  comfortable  breakfast, 
the  terrible  spectacle  of  a  woman  starved  to  death,  or  an 
entire  family  each  day  growing  fewer  under  the  attack  of  the 
twin  wolves  famine  and  fever.  “Shall  such  things  be?” 
a->ks  Mr.  Robinson  in  his  newspaper,  and  a  hundred  voices 
promptly  smd  nobly  respond  in  the  negative.  There  is  no 
denying  that  we  are  a  very  charitable  people.  Maybe  we  are 
somewhat  deaf,  but  if  poverty  will  only  call  so  loud  that  we 
are  enabled  to  hear,  or,  lacking  power,  enlist  the  co-operation 
of  those  gentlemen  part  of  whose  business  it  is  to  bring  such 
matters  under  the  public  eye,  straightway  is  the  generous 
hand  extended.  It  is  not  often  that  a  special  object  for 
relief  is  thus  held  up ;  but  when  it  does  happen,  whether  the 
said  object  be  a  pest-stricken  and  famished  Bethnal-Greenite, 
or  the  victim  of  workhouse  Bumbledom,  then  is  our  chari¬ 
table  mite  cheerfully  bestowed.  We  never  shirk  the  sad 
narrative  so  sickening  in  its  detail — nay,  we  rather  encourage 
than  otherwise  the  stirring  up  of  emotions  that  may  be 
calmed  by  the  benevolent  application  of  half-a-crown  or  so. 
We  like  it.  It  is  a  pleasant  sensation  cheaply  purchased.  It 
is  the  tumultuous  effervescent  draught  which,  with  our  own 
hand,  we  so  boldly  mix  and  swallow  in  the  comfortable  and 
certain  hope  of  peace  and  serenity  to  follow.  Therefore 
continue  your  good  work,  worthy  newspaper  reporters  and 
chroniclers  of  the  miseries  of  the  woefully  poor.  Keep  our 
charitable  emotions  at  gently  simmering  point  Spur  us  to 
an  amiable  ambling  well  within  our  paces.  Fire  your 
minute  guns  (unshotted,  if  yon  please),  that  we  may  be  kept 
continually  alive  to  the  lamentable  fact,  that  althongh  the 
waters  about  our  well-to-do  persons  are  calm  and  unruffled, 
a  little  way  off  are  troubled  seas  and  vessels  struggling  for 


dear  life,  and  drifting  to  shoals  and  quicksands.  Do  your 
duty  in  this  respect  and  we  will  do  ours.  Through  the  post, 
or  the  police  magistrate,  and  the  already  overworked  minister 
of  the  parish,  we  will  forward  such  sustenance  and  saving 
gear  as  we  can  spare.  All  this  we  will  do,  and  never  grudge 
the  trouble  or  expense,  but  for  goodness  gracious  sake  don’t 
ask  us  out  of  our  warm  beds  to  come  down  to  the  bleak  beach 
in  the  middle  of  tho  night  to  handle  reeking  rocket  ropes  or 
man  the  lifeboat. 

Somehow,  however,  tho  vicarious  system  is  not  satisfactory 
in  its  working.  It  is  many  years  since  a  benevolent  public 
turned  its  attention  towards  ameliorating  the  sufferings  of 
tho  poorest  of  tho  poor.  Scores  of  volumes  on  the  subject 
have  been  produced  by  the  professed  book-maker  and  the 
purely  philanthropic ;  pamphlets  have  showered  on  tho 
country  thick  as  hail,  and  no  topic  has  met  with  more 
frequent  treatment  at  tho  hands  of  regular  “  writers  to  the 
Times" — but  no  progp'oss  has  been  made.  The  earliest  of 
the  volumes  and  pamphlets  told  us  of  the  hideous  courts 
and  alleys  where  “  hunger  wedded  thirst,"  and  horrors 
unspeakable  were  bred  and  fostered — where  filthy  rags  were 
the  common  garb,  and  profanity  and  blasphemy  tho  common 
language —where  squalor,  and  hunger,  and  vice,  and  all 
manner  of  disease  and  uncleanness  held  as  tenaciously  as 
oak  roots;  and  the  accounts  printed  and  published  last 
week  tell  us  precisely  the  same  strry.  Nothing,  there¬ 
fore,  is  more  certain  than  that  somewhere  there  is  a 
screw  loose,  as  the  vulgar  saying  is;  and  it  is  the  humble 
opinion  of  the  writer  hereof  that  the  said  loose  screw  is 
connected  with  the  fact  that  an  exploration  to  the  depths  of 
poverty  is  a  much  more  formidable  undertaking  than  is 
commonly  supposed. 

To  descend  to  the  deepest  abysses  of  misery  by  any  one 
of  the  many  broad  paths,  and  it  being  one's  unhappy  destiny 
to  remain  a  sojourner  there,  is  of  all  exploits  reckoned  the 
most  easy.  Arrived  there,  it  is  found  to  be  a  dismal  and 
boggy  place  with  a  bleak  wind  blowing  continually,  and 
where  no  green  thing  was  ever  known  to  flourish ;  neverthe¬ 
less  it  is  sacred  ground,  and  may  not  with  impunity  be 
trodden  by  any  except  such  os  have  become  entitled  to  a 
“settlement”  by  virtue  of  their  rags,  and  misery,  and  utter 
dejection.  Should  one  carry  his  patent-leather-covered  toes 
there,  he  may  possibly  get  them  trodden  on.  True  poverty 
is  not  blatant.  Seclusion  is  its  great  privilege,  and  it  is 
suspicious  of  all  pryers,  and  resentful  against  “  investigation.” 
It  is  heartily  sick  of  “investigation.”  The  reader  would 
scarcely  believe  the  extent  of  its  affliction  in  this  direction. 
Novelists  investigate  it  in  furtherance  of  their  plots,  newspaper 
writers  investigate  it  in  pursuit  of  their  legitimate  business, 
preachers  of  all  denominations  investigate  it  in  favour  of 
their  special  and  particular  views  of  matters  ghostly,  and 
not  unfrequently  impudent  people  with  no  other  aim  than 
the  gratification  of  a  morbid  curiosity  investigate  it,  re¬ 
garding  the  alley-dweller  as  a  creature  on  show  in  his 
den,  and  presenting  a  spectacle  well  worth  a  shilling  to 
view  and  interrogate.  Moreover,  in  these  days  there  has 
sprung  up  another  cause  of  shyness  on  the  part  of  the 
poverty-stricken.  Railways  are  carving  up  the  metropolis 
to  an  alarming  extent,  and  for  obvious  reasons  the  promoters 
prefer  making  a  line  through  a  tumble-down,  dilapidated 
neighbourhood  than  through  one  cumbered  by  valuablo 
dwellings  and  long  leases.  There  is  no  “  compensation” 
for  the  alley-dwoller.  When  tho  command,  “Turn  out,” 
emanates  from  the  lips  of  tho  mighty  gentlemen  who  sit  at 
the  “  board,”  and  wield  an  Act  of  Parliament  as  their 
symbol  of  authority,  turn  out  the  alloy-dweller  must,  or 
the  dealers  in  old  building  material  will  lift  the  roof  tiles 
from  over  his  head ;  therefore  it  is  not  straugo  that  the 
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*Iley-dwe1Ior  holds  railway  people  in  deadliest  hatred,  and 
■woe  betide  the  “explorer”  should  ho  be  suspected  as  ono 
of  the  exterminating  fraternity.  You  may  convince  them 
of  your  iunoconce  of  railways,  and  of  your  sole  desiro  to 
benefit  your  follow-creatures,  but  in  outward  semblance  a 
philanthropist  is  not  necessarily  unlike  a  surveyor,  and 
!  should  a  little  mistake  of  the  sort  occur,  the  result  would 
j  probably  be  unpleasant.  I  sincerely  hope  I  am  not  vindictive, 
j  Imt  I  must  confess  that  few  things  would  give  me  greater 
I  pleasure  than  to  see  ono  of  the  impudent  people  before  alluded 
to  in  such  a  fix. 

1  And  here  a  few  words  may  be  not  inappropriately  said 
j  touching  the  privilege  of  seclusion  as  cherished  by  the 
I  poorest  of  the  poor,  in  connection  with  the  recent  attempts 
j  at  improving  their  condition  by  moans  of  lodging-houses, 
“  model,”  .snd  on  a  gigantic  scale.  This  wholesale  ware- 

■  housing  of  poverty-stricken  humanity,  I  respectfully  submit 
(the  more  respectfully  as  many  of  the  projectors  of  such 
establishments  are  ladies  and  gentlemen  whose  sole  business 

I  in  life  appears  to  be  the  giving  of  alms  and  the  mitigation  of 
1  paia  and  trouble),  can  never  bo  successful  according  to  the 
designs  of  the  original  founders.  The  idea  undoubtedly 

■  was  to  rescue  the  unhappy  alley-dwellers  from  the  pestilent 
]  holes  and  corners  into  which  their  penury  had  driven  them 
'  to  herd,  and  to  provide  them  in  lieu,  and  at  as  small  a  charge, 

or  nearly,  habitations  cleanly  and  commodious,  with  abun- 
I  dance  of  water  and  window-light,  imposing  flights  of  stone 
;  steps,  numbers  on  every  chamber-door,  twenty-five  rules  and 
regulations  framed  and  hung  conspicuously  in  the  spacious 
hall,  and  a  liveried  beadle  to  see  that  the  said  rules  and 
regulations  were  neither  infringed  nor  evaded.  And  as  far 
as  the  immediate  occupation  of  the  apartments  went,  the 
most  sanguine  hopes  of  the  projectors  were  fulfilled  ;  but  the 
occupants  were  not  of  the  class  for  which  they  were  planned 
and  built.  The  tenants  who  applied  for  lodgings  on  model 
principles  were  those  whose  laudable  ambition  it  was  to  got  the 
greatest  amount  of  respectable  show  as  well  as  substantial 
comfort  out  of  their  limited  number  of  hard-earned  shillings. 
They  were  attracted  by  the  facilities  that  were  alTordod  them 
for  the  display  to  the  public  gaze  of  a  prime  row  of  ruddled 
flower-pots — by  the  broad  expanse  of  stencilled  wall  on 
which  might  bo  hung  their  pictorial  treasures,  accumulated 
week  by  week  by  means  of  sixpences  squeezed  out  of  the 
i  Saturday  night’s  marketing  money — by  the  wide  and  con¬ 
venient  mantel-shelf  on  which  to  mount  the  six-shilling 
looking-glass,  and  the  extensive  and  various  assortment  of 
gilt  and  burnished  crockery  known  collectively  as  “the 
chimbly  ornaments.”  All  these,  however,  are  vanities  to 
which  the  truly  poverty-stricken  are  dead.  They  have 
forgotten  how  to  “keep  up  appearances”  as  high  even  as 
their  shoestrings,  and  they  see  nothing  advantageous  in  the 
broad  flights  of  whitened  steps,  up  which  they  must  carry 
their  poor  penn'orths’  of  coal  and  the  basinful  of  tea-leaves 
that  charity  has  bestowed  on  them,  full  in  view  of  the 
“swells”  of  the  establishment — the  “third  floor,”  who  not 
unfrequently  is  to  be  met  carrying  up  an  entire  shoulder 
cf  mutton,  together  with  such  vegetable  luxuries  as  a  cauli¬ 
flower,  or  new  potatoes  at  a  penny  a  pound;  or  the  “second 
floor,”  whose  “perambulator”  is  allowed  standing  room  in 
the  ball,  and  who  never  goes  out  in  sunny  weather  without 
her  parasol.  “  Comfort”  with  these  forlorn  ones  is  at  best 
but  a  dim  and  melancholy  reminiscence,  and  their  only 
consolation  is  that  nobody  knows  the  extent  of  their  pinching 
and  privation.  Under  such  circumstances  they  endure  their 
everlasting  “hard  times”  uncomplainingly;  but  condemned 
to  the  performance  of  their  wretched  shifts  and  contrivances 
before  tae  eyes  of  strangers,  the  burden  would  speedily  grow 
iutolerable,  and  provoke  them  to  desperate  means  of  breaking 
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away  from  it,  probably  gaolward — possibly  graveward ;  the 
sort  of  grave  over  which  a  coroner  and  his  twelve  men  keep 
jealous  guard,  and  from  which  they  must  be  persuaded  away 
ere  the  poverty-stricken  one  may  lie  in  it. 

Guided  by  the  books  and  pamphlets  and  newspaper  reports 
already  referred  to,  the  reader  may  exclaim,  “  Thank  Heaven 
the  degree  of  poverty  instanced  above  is  at  least  uncommon  ; 
reckless  squalor,  poverty  that  makes  merry  on  gin,  and 
forgets  its  rags  and  misery  in  drunken  debauchery,  is  bad 
enough,  still  it  does  enjoy  spells  of  forgetfulness  of  its  con¬ 
dition,  and  therefore  is  less  terrible  than  the  poverty  whose 
hard  fate  it  is  to  travel  that  woeful  endless  lane,  so  hedged 
with  briars  and  paved  with  flints,  and  into  which  no  ray  of 
sunshine  ever  penetrates.  This  latter  sort  of  poverty  must 
bo  scarcer  than  the  former  or  we  should  hear  of  it  more  fre¬ 
quently.”  This,  however,  is  unfortunately  not  the  exact 
state  of  the  case.  Poverty  has  its  depths  and  its  gradation 
of  depth  as  the  sea  has,  and  the  most  pitiably  poverty-stricken 
are  only  to  bo  found  at  the  bottom  depths  of  all.  It  is  quite 
useless  to  stand  at  the  brink  ef  the  said  depths  and  angle  for 
“specimens.”  This  is  the  serious  mistake  that  has  been 
fallen  into  by  three  out  of  every  four  writers  on  the  subject. 
It  is  a  very  convenient  method  this  “sampling  the  bulk,” 
inasmuch  as  it  preserves  the  hands  from  handling  much  that 
is  objectionable,  and  the  nose  from  unaccustomed  and  un¬ 
savoury  odours ;  moreover,  viewing  the  matter  simply  as  a 
contract  between  the  writer  and  the  reader,  it  is  fair  enough, 
since  the  latter  is  given  fully  to  understand  what  he  may 
expect,  and  the  former  being  a  strictly  honourable  man  will 
not  resort  to  untruth  or  cheating  in  the  least  manner  or 
degree.  Such  as  his  “  specimens”  are,  so  he  exhibits  them, 
conscientiously  detailing  his  conversations  with  them,  even  to 
the  scrupulous  setting  down  of  all  the  v'a  they  substitute  for 
ir’s,  and  the  misapplication  of  the  letter  /i ;  but  beyond  this 
the  business  is  altogether  unsatisfactory,  and  for  the  very 
plain  reason  that  most  frequently  the  “  specimen”  angled 
for  and  booked  and  examined  is  a  humbug  and  an  impostor, 
who  whines  or  brags  as  the  case  may  be  to  the  inquisitor’s 
face,  and  most  disrespectfully  “makes  sights”  at  him  as  soon 
as  bis  back  is  turned. 

For  bo  it  known  to  the  uninitiated  that  native  to  poverty’s 
depths  are  fish  of  the  shark  and  pike  kind,  who,  knowing  the 
growing  disposition  of  a  humane  public  to  inquire  into  their 
grievances  and  distresses,  as  well  ns  the  seasons  at  which  the 
said  welcome  visitors  may  reasonably  be  expected,  lurk 
amongst  the  weeds,  as  it  were,  that  edge  the  gulf,  with  jaws 
ready  whetted  for  the  bait  that  shall  presently  appear,  and 
with  a  cut-and-dried  budget,  to  be  doled  out  according  to  the 
desires  expressed  or  hinted  by  the  “  seeker  after  truths”  and 
the  apparent  prospect  of  reward.  Should  the  explorer  be  a 
timid  young  clergyman,  anxious  to  qualify  himself  for  the 
concoction  of  a  charity  sermon  by  a  personal  investigation 
into  the  spiritmal  wants  and  sufferings  of  those  for  whom  be 
would  plead,  the  pike  marks  him  as  his  prey  soon  as  he  shows 
his  solicitous  face  in  at  the  mouth  of  the  “slum.”  He  doesn’t 
dart  at  him  at  once — that  would  excite  suspicion.  He  lets 
his  victim  pass  him,  merely  directing  at  him  a  startled  glance 
by  way  of  expressing  his  astonishment  at  so  unexpected  an 
apparition,  and  presently,  maybe,  the  nervously-treading 
young  clergyman  is  touched  on  the  arm  by  a  boy.  “Please, 
mister,  that  there  man”  (the  pike)  “  ses  have  you  got  sich  a 
thing  as  a  track  as  you  could  let  him  have ;”  and  turning 
about,  the  good  man  perceives  the  sender  of  the  message  stand¬ 
ing  against  a  post,  and  glancing  shyly  and  as  shamefacedly 
as  possible  in  his  direction.  The  clergyman  has  no  tracts 
with  him,  but  be  has  words  of  consolation  and  encouragement 
for  those  who  need  them,  and  so  a  conversation  easily  ensues. 
The  pike  shows  himself  a  ready  informant.  He  knows  to  one 
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bow  many  of  the  one  hundred  and  forty-soTon  children  in¬ 
habiting  the  alley  have  been  christened  or  registered  merely, 
how  many  attend  Sunday  school,  and  how  many  more  would 
go  if  anybody  would  kindly  put  them  in  the  way.  He  has 
anecdotes  of  grown  men  and  women  inhabitants  of  the 
“  alley”  from  their  birth  who  never  in  their  lives  heard  of  a 
Creator,  and  who  said  “  when  they  died  they  did  die,  and 
there  was  the  end  of  it.”  Ho  has  a  painful  story  of  the 
countless  men  and  women,  neighbours  of  his,  who  have  died 
without  religious  consolation,  and,  at  last,  ho  modestly  declares 
himself  to  bo  the  proprietor  of  the  only  Bible — “  a  worry 
much  thumb-marked  and  tored  ’un” — to  bo  found  in  tho 
neighbourhood. 

The  majority  of  inquirers,  however,  are  not  clerical,  but  of 
a  worldly  and  business  turn.  Occasionally  a  gentleman 
statistically  inclined  and  of  teetotal  persuasions  visits  what, 
in  the  narrowness  of  his  mind,  ho  imagines  to  bo  the  fountain¬ 
head  of  inebriation  and  alcoholic  poisoning.  He,  too,  discovers 
the  shark,  or  rather  that  loose  and  mendacious  fish  discovers 
him.  The  shark  now  is  a  wretched  drunkard,  who  plainly 
enough  sees  that  perdition  is  at  tho  end  of  tho  road  along 
which  ho  is  staggering,  but  the  terrible  infatuation  has  him 
so  tight  that  he  is  helplessly  in  its  toils,  and  he  must  go  oil 
— he  must,  he  must!  He  hates  his  condition  as  a  Wo>t 
Indian  slave  hates  his,  but  bis  master  (here  he  shudders  and 
turns  away  his  head),  must  bo  obeyed.  At  first  he  is 
reckless,  and  to  the  earnest  admonitions  of  tho  total  abstainer 
he  shakes  his  head  wildly,  and  cries  “  Ha !  ha  I  what  matters  ? 
Yesterday  I  sold  my  hat — the  hat  with  tho  crape  round  it  in 
memory  of  the  wife  of  my  bosom,  who  was  blighted  in  the 
shadow  of  the  curse  that  is  on  mo — and  now  I  am  en  my 
way  to  sell  my  boots  for  tho  price  of  a  quartern!  Don’t 
mind  me,  kind  sir :  I  am  only  the  scum  of  the  earth ;  let  me 
drink  myself  into  an  early  grave  and  settle  it.”  This,  of 
course,  the  abstaining  explorer  wid  not  do.  He  reasons  with 
the  wretched  man,  and  finally  molts  him  by  a  gift  of  half-a- 
crown.  Then  the  shark  takes  him  into  his  confidence.  He 
tolls  him  how  at  the  ago  of  seven  be  saw  his  mother  slyly 
drinking  from  a  bottle  behind  t'ae  cupboard-door,  and  that 
urged  by  tho  Father  of  Sin  ho  seized  an  opportunity  to  taste 
it,  and  instantly  conceived  so  violent  an  appetite  for  it  that 
that  very  morning,  being  intrusted  with  twopence  with 
which  to  pay  for  a  week's  schooling,  he  bought  two  penn’orth 
of  gin  instead,  making  himself  at  a  single  blow  guilty  of  the 
triple  crime  of  robbery,  drunkenness,  and  trnancy.  That 
was  the  first  step  in  his  downward  career,  and  he  has  been 
going  down  ever  since.  He  reveals  to  the  abstaining  inquirer 
tho  number  of  pints  of  gin  and  quarts  of  beer  it  is  his  habit 
to  consume  daily.  Likewise  he  enlightens  him  as  to  the 
enormous  number  of  public-houses  in  the  neighbourhood, 
with  their  various  signs,  the  number  of  customers  who  get 
drunk  habitually  on  the  premises,  the  number  who  never  go 
beyond  “fuddling,”  and  tho  number  who  prefer  intoxicating 
at  home. 

Indeed,  be  he  who  is  content  to  glean  his  information  at 
the  verge  of  poverty’s  depths  teetotaller,  pamphleteer,  story- 
wright,  or  general  newsmonger,  the  shark  and  the  pike  are 
prepared  for  his  reception,  and  in  due  course  the  fictitious, 
fr  at  best  highly-coloured  and  exaggerated,  “revelations’’ 
are  spouted  from  platforms  and  disseminated  in  print  with 
no  better  result  than  that  the  charitable  public  is  horror- 
stricken  and  disgusted,  and  acenstoms  itself  to  regard 
“poverty”  as  a  term  synonymous  with  savagery  and  ingrain 
and  hopeless  blackguardism,  and  to  think  of  the  section  of 
wretched  humanity  they  are  called  on  to  succour,  pretty 
much  as  a  tribe  of  incurable  lepers,  poor  creatures  whom  it 
is  proper  and  Christian  to  assist  to  the  best  of  their  ability — 
at  a  distance — but  with  whom  it  would  be  highly  impru¬ 


dent,  nay,  absolutely  dangerous,  to  have  direct  and  personal 
dealings. 

To  put  this  grave  matter  in  a  fairer  light  shall  be  the  aim 
and  purpose  of  the  reader’s  humble  servant  the  author.  It 
shall  bo  his  business  to  dive  to  the  deepest  depths  of  poverty, 
and  by  patient  investigation  and  personal  observation  make 
himself  acquainted  with  t’ne  usages  and  ways  of  living  of  tho 
miserable  ones  who  have  there  slunk  into  hiding.  Taking  { 
nothing  for  granted,  ho  will  diligently  inquire  into  the  mani¬ 
fold  distresses  of  the  poorest  of  the  poor  in  every  part  of  tho 
metropolis  where  they  may  be  found,  and  make  faithful 
report  of  the  same.  There  is  another  class,  too,  that  is  not 
to  bo  overlooked  in  an  inquiry  of  this  kind — the  wolves  and 
vampires  whe  take  advantage  of  tho  weakness  and  helpless¬ 
ness  of  tho  utterly  poverty-stricken,  draining  them  of  their 
blood,  as  it  were,  and  fattening  ou  them  body  and  bones. 
Chief  amongst  this  villainous  crow  stands  tho  “leaving-shop 
keeper,”  and  as  such  he  shall  first  bo  dealt  with. 

TUB  LEAVINO-SIIOr  KEEPER. 

First  as  to  the  nature  of  the  leaving-shop  keeper's  busi¬ 
ness.  He  is  a  person  who  lends  money  on  security,  and 
thus  far  he  resembles  the  respectable  and  recognised  pawn¬ 
broker;  but  he  differs  from  him  in  the  following  important 
particulars : — 

Tho  pawnbroker  proper  is  a  worthy  tradesman,  who,  on 
condition  that  he  provides  sufficient  security  for  his  pro¬ 
bity,  and  pays  to  the  Queen’s  revenue  an  annual  tax  for 
the  privilege,  is  entitled  to  lend  sums  of  money  varying 
from  fourpence  to  twenty  pounds  on  tangible  security, 
charging  for  the  loan  by  way  of  interest  at  the  rate  of  a 
halfpenny  per  month  on  all  sums  under  twe-and-sixpence,  and 
a  halfpenny  per  eighth  of  a  pound  beyond  that  amount.  Ho 
is  bound  by  law  to  hold  tho  pledge,  the  humble  flat-iron  or 
the  diamond  ring,  in  safe  keeping  during  twelve  calendar 
months,  during  any  part  of  which  time,  between  seven  in  the 
morning  and  eight  at  night  during  one  half  of  the  year,  and 
between  eight  in  the  morning  and  seven  in  the  evening 
during  the  other  half,  tho  depositor  of  the  pledge  is  at  full 
liberty  to  redeem  it  on  payment  of  principal  and  just  interest. 
Should  the  property  remain  unclaimed  at  the  expiration  of  a 
year,  the  pawnbroker,  in  accordance  with  the  terms  of  his 
licence,  should  dispose  of  the  forfeited  pledge  at  public 
auction,  and  enter  the  sum  realised  by  the  said  gale  in  a  book 
kept  for  the  purpose.  This  book  is  open  to  the  inspection  of 
the  defaulting  depositor,  and  should  it  hsppjn  that  the  price 
bis  goods  fetched  at  auction  was  sufficient  to  leave  a  balance 
after  the  sum  advanced  on  them,  together  with  all  legal 
interest  and  expenses,  have  been  deducted,  the  said  balance 
may  be  claimed  by  the  mortgager. 

The  leaving-shop  keeper,  according  to  the  system  he  sets 
up  for  his  own  guidance,  is  trammelled  by  no  such  incon¬ 
venient  restrictions.  His  aspirations  as  to  the  quality  and 
value  «f  the  pledges  intrusted  to  him  are  not  lofty.  Diamond 
rings,  gold  watches,  and  silks  and  satins  seldom  or  never  fall 
to  his  lot,  and  he  neither  seeks  nor  desires  such.  His  trade 
is  in  goods  of  a  much  more  humble  description — so  humble, 
indeed,  that  the  legitimate  pawnbroker  can  afTord  to  have  no 
dealings  in  them.  The  leaving-shop  keeper  pays  no  licence, 
provides  no  security  for  his  honesty,  keeps  no  other  books 
than  those  necessary  to  the  conduct  of  his  nefarious  business, 
and  fixes  his  rates  of  interest  according  to  the  iniquity  of  his 
nature.  He  is  equally  independent  as  to  the  length  of  time 
he  will  consent  to  bold  pledges — three  months,  two  months, 
one  month,  just  as  it  appears  worth  his  while.  Sometimes  it 
doesn’t  appear  worth  his  while  to  keep  a  pledge  for  even  so 
short  a  time  as  a  week  after  it  is  intrusted  to  him ;  it  is  con¬ 
veniently  “  lost”  or  “  mislaid,”  and  the  unlucky  depositor  has 
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no  remedy,  since  be  had  nothing  bat  the  leaving-shop  keeper’s 
bare  word  in  the  first  instance  that  the  pledge  should  bo 
stored  at  all. 

This  is  the  loophole  in  and  oat  at  which  the  rascal  dodges 
the  law,  and  fleeces  the  poor  and  laughs  at  them.  He  doesn't 
profess  to  lend  money  on  pawns.  Not  he.  The  goods  that 
people  bring  to  him  ho  buys.  They  bring  their  goods  and  placo 
them  on  bis  counter,  and  he  asks  “How  much?”  and  they 
tell  him,  and  if  ho  can't  afford  to  givo  so  much  he  offers  them 
less,  and  they  are  at  liberty  to  take  his  offer  or  leave  it,  just 
as  it  suits  them.  If  they  accept  his  bid  for  thoir  goods,  ho 
outers  the  transaction  in  a  book  with  the  numo  of  the  seller, 
and  to  the  goods  soil  he  attaches  a  ticket  bearing  a  copy  of 
the  book-entry,  and  stows  the  said  goods  in  bis  warehouse. 
How  can  you  make  him  out  to  bo  a  pawnbroker  when  ho 
never  in  his  life  delivered  a  pawn-tickot  to  a  customer? 
True,  ho  doesn’t  expose  the  goods  he  has  bought  for  sale,  but 
keeps  them  bundled  up  and  stowed  away  (in  tho  majority  of 
cases,  that  is)  until  those  who  have  left  thorn  by  some 
singular  chance  happen  to  call  on  him,  requiring  to  have 
their  goods  back  again,  and  not  averse  to  paying  a  reasonable 
sum  for  the  accommodation.  So  much  the  luckier  for  them 
that  their  goods  have  not  boon  sold,  that  is  all  that  ho — tho 
leaving-shop  keeper — has  to  say  about  it.  So  much  for  this 
plausible  gentleman’s  account  of  himself;  now  let  us  pay  him 
a  visit,  and  ascertain  whether  something  further  may  not  bo 
said  on  tho  subject. 

Wherever  tho  poorest  of  the  poor  dwell  tho  loaving-shop 
keeper  will  surely  be  found,  so  it  matters  not  to  which  of 
poverty’s  head-quarters  wo  turn  our  steps.  While  we  aro 
about  it,  however,  we  may  as  well  go  where  there  is  most  to 
be  seen,  and  a  list  provided  by  a  trusty  pioneer  may  assi-it  us. 
It  is  a  long  list,  and  comprises  the  names  and  addresses  of 
three-and-thirty  leaving-shop  keepers,  whose  tents  are  pitched 
east,  west,  north,  and  south  of  London.  The  east  is  richest 
in  them,  Whitechapel,  Bethnal  Green,  and  Shadwell  being  tho 
parts  chieQy  favoured ;  and  next  comes  the  south,  including 
tho  Mint,  Kent  Street,  and  Lock’s  Fields.  Our  pioneer,  how¬ 
ever,  being  a  methodical  person,  has  distinguished  the  petty 
trader  who  does  a  mere  “  tuppenny”  business  in  a  back  room 
from  his  brethren  in  a  more  extensive  way  by  affixing  a  8t.ar 
to  the  names  of  tho  latter;  a  few  aro  thought  worthy  to  bo 
distinguished  by  two  stars,  while  a  solitary  one — the  Red- 
path  of  the  community,  it  may  be  assumed — ia  rendered 
conspicuous  by  three  stars.  Besides  this  tiiple  badge  of 
honour,  the  words  “  pawnbroker  as  well”  are  written  against 
the  name  of  this  individual,  so  that  although  ho  resides  in  a 
neighbourhood  which  is,  considering  its  condition,  compara¬ 
tively  free  from  the  pest  in  question,  wo  will  decide  to  pay  a 

visit  to  his  establishment.  “Name,  G - e;  residence,  in 

the  rear  of  and  close  to  St.  Luke’s  Church,”  is  the  informa¬ 
tion  OS  to  whereabouts  copied  from  the  lint,  and  it  being  a 
Saturday  night  (a  dismally  wet  night,  with  a  bitter  cold  wind 
blowing,  unfortunately,  but  “  business  must  be  attended  to”), 
a  time  when  trade  ia  likely  to  be  briskest  at  our  friend’s  shop, 
we  make  our  way  thither.  We  make  our  way  from  Finsbury 
Pavement,  through  Fore  Street,  Redcross  Street,  and  White- 
cross  Street,  and  by  the  time  we  have  penetrated  the  first 
half  of  the  thoroughfare  last  mentioned,  with  its  oozy,  slushy 
path,  its  road  ankle-deep  in  mire,  its  black  archways  and 
alley  entrances  revealed  by  the  flaring,  spsuting  gas-jots  that 
stream  out  from  the  shops  of  vendors  of  such  butcher’i^-meat 
as  may  be  sold  at  a  profit  at  sixpence  a  pound  when  sound 
carcasses  aro  worth  ninepence  a  pound  wholesale,  and  from 
the  shops  of  pork-butchers  whose  staple  of  trade  is 
“sausages,”  bushels  and  hundredweights  of  them,  livid-looking 
horrors,  festooning  the  premises  from  ceiling  to  window- 
board,  and  ticketed  fourpence  a  pound,  and  who  exhibit  in 


tubs  and  for  sale  the  cloven  and  pickled  heads  of  pigs  of 
monstrous  growth,  with  tusks  like  horses,  and  of  the  colour 
of  mildewed  mahogany;  with  its  crowd  of  flashy  spirit- 
houses,  and  its  frouzy,  dirty  “slap-bang”  beer-shops;  with 
its  numerous  depots  for  tho  sale  of  the  heads,  and  hearts,  and 
livers,  and  intcstinsl  parts  of  pigs,  and  bullocks,  and  sheep; 
with  its  heaving,  bellowing,  elbowing  mob  of  costermongers, 
and  fried-tish  hawkers,  and  ballad-singers,  and  criers  of  “good 
umbrellas  for  sixpence,”  and  “strong  boots  a  shillin’ a  pair," 
mixing  with  the  threadbare,  short-pipe-smoking  men  and  tho 
shrewd-faced,  bargain -bunting,  poorly-clad  women,  with 
market- baskets  bigger  than  thoir  own  bodies,  that  mode  up 
tho  marketing  throng;  with  its  nauseating  atmosphere,  com¬ 
pounded,  as  well  as  might  be  judged,  of  the  fumes  of  naphtha 
lumps,  and  vegetable  offal,  and  tobacco-smoke,  and  rain- 
soddonod  wearing  apparel,  and  gin — by  the  time  we  have  scon 
and  heard  and  smelt  all  this  we  begin  to  bo  of  opinion  that  if 

Mr.  G - e’s  loaving-shop  is  anywhere  hereabout,  the  three 

stars  that  distinguished  his  name  may  turn  out  to  be  no  more 
than  what  he  justly  deserves. 

However,  wo  are  not  as  yet  at  the  end  of  our  journey. 
Wo  have  to  perambulate  tho  remaining  half  of  Whitecross 
Street  until  Old  Street  is  reached,  and  then  wo  cross  the  road 
to  tho  church  exactly  opposite,  and  take  the  dark  and  narrow 
turning  by  tho  sido  of  tho  churchyard,  and  then  in  rather 
more  than  two  minutes  wo  find  ourselves  in  the  immediato 
vicinity  of  the  premises  of  the  gentleman  wo  have  come  to 
visit. 

At  least,  it  should  bo  so  according  to  our  instructions, 
but  tho  building  is  of  so  now  and  gay  looking  a  sort,  with 
its  plate-glass  window,  and  display  of  valuables,  and  its 
brilliant  gas-lamps,  that  before  wo  proceeded  farther  in  our 
exploration  wo  thought  it  prudent  to  make  some  inquiry,  and 
a  woman  happening  at  that  moment  to  emerge  from  an 
unsuspected  doorway  at  the  sido  of  tho  premises,  we  took  tho 
liberty  of  questioning  her.  She  was  a  red-headed  woman 
without  a  bonnet,  and  neither  over-clean  nor  respectablo 
in  appearance,  and  in  one  hand  sho  boro  an  iron  kettle,  whilo 
with  tho  other  she  held  up  tho  corner  of  her  ragged  and 
dirty  apron,  which  contained  at  least  half-a-dozen  “  bundles” 
big  and  little. 

“Pray  is  this  Mr.  G— e’s  shop?” 

“  It  is  so ;  bad  luck  to  him  ai.d  his  shop  too,”  replied  tho 
woman,  banging  her  kottlo  spitefully  down  on  to  the  pave¬ 
ment  while  she  better  secured  the  many  parcels  that  she 
had  in  her  apron — “keeping  me  there  a  hour  and  twenty 
minutes  by  the  clock,  and  ihon  wanting  to  pack  me  off  with¬ 
out  my  lid!  Bust  him!  I'd  ha’ stuck  there  till  to-morrow 
morning  but  I’d  had  it.” 

“  Without  your  lid,  my  good  woman  ?” 

“Without  my  kettle-lid, stupid  !  I  let  him  know,  and  sho 
too,  with  her  golding  chains,  and  her  silks,  and  her  falderals. 

‘  It’s  enough  to  pay  tuppence  for  tho  loan  of  a  shillin’  for  two 
days,’  SOS  I,  ‘  without  havin’  half  your  kettle  offered  yer 
instead  of  a  whole  ’un.” 

“Do  you  mean  to  say  that  yon  pawned  your  kettle  with 
him  two  days  since  for  a  shilling,  and  he  charged  you  two¬ 
pence  interest  for  the  loan  ?” 

“I  didn’t  8.ay  that  I  pawned  it — I  said  that  I  left  it.  It 
aint  tho  tuppence  I’m  grumblin’  about,  ’ces’  its  regler ;  it’s 
tho  tryin’  to  ‘  do’  mo  that  puts  me  out.  Mo  a  regler  customer 
too  1” 

“  Twopence  in  the  shilling  is  tho  regular  charge,  eh  ?  And 
for  how  long  a  time  does  he  lend  you  a  shilling  at  that  rate  ?” 

“  For  a  month  if  you  want  it  for  so  long,  or  for  a  day,  or  for 
a  hour.  He  does  a  tidy  thing  there,  never  you  fear.  Tuppence  | 
for  a  shillin’,  and  a  penny  for  sixpence,  or  fourpence,  or  two-  J 
pence.  But  there,  if  you’re  a  friend  of  his’n,  as  I  s'pose  you  | 
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are  by  askin’  arter  him,  you  knows  bis  wiys  as  well  as  I  can 
tell  yer ;  p’r’aps  better.” 

And  flirting  up  her  kettle  with  a  most  unamiable  coun¬ 
tenance,  she  turned  about  and  walked  ofl,  while  we,  more 
ansious  than  ever  for  a  further  insight  into  the  manner  of 
dealing  of  this  prince  of  usurers,  entered  in  at  the  doorway 
the  woman  had  emerged  from. 

The  better  to  afford  us  opportunity  for  leisurely  inspection 
we  had  adopted  the  artful  design  of  attiring  ourselves  seedily, 
and  carrying  with  us  a  pair  of  old  razors  in  their  case  to  bo 
left  in  the  customary  manner  with  the  leaving  shop  man  as  a 
security  for  the  loan  of  sixpence  ;  as  it  turned  out,  however, 
we  might  have  spared  ourselves  such  an  exercise  of  ingenuity 
— at  least  as  far  as  the  razors  wore  concerned  — for  no  sooner 
were  we  inside  than  we  found  ourselves  in  tho  midst  of  a 
mob  of  such  extent  that  to  escape  the  observation  of  the 
shopkeeper  was  manifestly  an  easier  task  tlian  to  attract  his 
attention. 

The  place  in  which  we  fonnd  ourselves  was  a  wide  passage, 
on  the  shop  side  of  which  was  ranged  a  row  of  compartments 
each  capable  of  convenientiy  holding  half-a-dozen  persons, 
each  compartment  being  completely  boarded  off  from  its 
neighbour,  the  front  of  it  looking  on  to  the  counter.  This 
system  of  boxing  off  tho  part  where  the  pawners  stand  to 
transact  business  is  one  common  to  all  pawnbrokers,  and  is 
adopted  in  deference  to  the  sensitive  natures  of  the  pawn¬ 
brokers’  customers,  who  very  naturally  prefer  to  transact 
their  unpleasant  business  as  privately  as  possible,  and  it  was 
doubtless  with  a  view  of  making  his  premises  resemble 

closely  those  of  the  legitimate  trader  that  Mr.  G - o  had 

been  at  the  expense  of  making  the  same  arrangements. 
But  for  all  practical  uses  he  might  have  saved  his  money 
and  his  timber.  Every  box  constructed  for  tho  accommo¬ 
dation  of  six  was  made  to  contain  a  dozen  persons  at  least, 
and  even  then  every  “  box”  overflowed,  half  filling  tho 
passage. 

And  such  a  company !  Very  few  men  wore  there,  and  not 
a  large  number  of  lads,  but  of  women  and  girls  surely  almost 
every  phase  of  poverty  had  its  representative.  Poverty 
ragged  and  reckless,  poverty  conscious  and  cowardly ;  the 
poverty  lover  of  gin,  and  tho  poverty  lover  of  bitters.  Slip¬ 
shod,  tattered,  brazen-faced  wretches,  with  great  red  arms  all 
bare,  and  fists  equal  to  a  pugilistic  encounter  with  a  coal- 
heaver,  and  free  of  language  that  wonld  not  be  tolerated  on 
any  coal-barge  moored  above  Ratcliff,  and  poor,  shrinking 
pinch-faced  ghosts  of  women,  their  thin  lips  moving  to  the 
mental  working  of  distracting  sums  in  arithmetic,  and  their 
eyes  eloquent  of  financial  doubts  and  forebodings,  who  shrank 
from  the  elbowing  of  the  red-armed  vixens  before  mentioned, 
and  nervously  clasped  their  bony  knuckles  over  the  few  half¬ 
pence  that  were  to  redeem  some  article  impossible  to  be  done 
without  to-morrow. 

These,  however,  were  not  the  most  pitiable  sort.  Others 
there  were,  pinchcd-faced  and  pale,  and  even  more  hungry- 
eyed  than  those  who  had  come  to  redeem — they  who  had 
come  to  “leave."  The  wretched  ones  who  had  wrestled  with 
the  wolf  all  the  week  through,  each  day  hoping  that  the 
work  would  fall  in,  and  each  day  being  disappointed,  till 
6rimes  Saturday  night,  and  no  breakfast  for  the  children  on 
Sunday !  Nobody  but  those  whose  hard  lot  it  is  to  exjoerience 
it,  knows  what  a  terrible  day  Sunday  is  to  poverty-stricken 
Mother  with  a  flock  of  little  children.  From  Monday  till 
Saturday  she  may  have  no  meat  to  give  them,  but  so  long 
as  they  have  a  hunch  of  bread  there  is  no  complaint ;  but  to 
go  without  a  hot  meal  on  Sunday  is  past  endurance.  They 
can’t  be  put  off,  and  ply  poor  mother  with  such  cruel  ques¬ 
tions  as  go  far  towards  driving  her  crazy.  This  as  regards 
dinner,  but  when  it  comes  to  getting  up  on  Sunday  morning 


with  no  prospect  of  breakfast,  why,  the  fact  is,  if  mother’s 
arms  and  legs  were  affairs  that  might  be  unscrewed  and  sold  by 
weight,  a  month  of  such  Sundays  would  see  her  bereft  of 
every  limb. 

As  it  is,  she  is  driven  to  measures  compared  with  which 
tho  amputation  of  an  arm,  let  alone  the  unscrewing  of  one, 
would  bo  scarcely  more  painful.  One  at  a  time  her  house¬ 
hold  gods  have  been  sacrificed — thrown  out,  as  it  were,  to  the 
gaunt  wolf  Famine,  to  keep  him  from  crossing  her  threshold 
and  carrying  her  little  ones  bodily  away,  until  her  home  is  a 
wilderness.  The  decent  carpet  is  taken  from  the  floor,  the 
few  poor  pictures  from  the  walls,  the  fender  from  the  hearth, 
and  a  bit  of  old  iron  for  a  poker,  and  a  handleless  dust-shovel 
do  duty  for  tho  fire-irons,  that  invariably  came  in  for  an 
extra  brightening  on  Saturdays,  that  the  comfort  of  fireside 
might  be  complete  when  father  sat  down  to  smoke  his  pipe 
and  read  his  newspaper  on  Sunday  afternoon.  She  has 
parted  with  tho  five  old-fashioned  china  cups  and  saucers 
that  her  mother  set  such  store  by.  Of  the  six  cane-bottom 
chairs  but  two  remain,  and  she  has  grown  familiar  with  the 
hardship  of  sleeping  on  a  spare  flock-bed  spread  on  the  floor 
instead  of  on  a  bedstead.  “It  is  all  gone  now,”  she  says;  “I 
can’t  raise  another  shilling,  oven  to  save  us  from  going  into 
tho  workhouse.” 

So  she  says,  and  so  she  believes,  or  rather  so  she  endea¬ 
vours  to  make  herself  believe ;  but  stay  till  the  wolf  growls 
louder  and  louder  and  shows  his  teeth.  Stay,  in  fact,  until 
some  such  Saturday  night  as  the  one  already  hinted  at 
arrives ;  then  we  shall  see.  Standing  amongst  the  mob  that 

press  towards  Mr.  G - e’s  counter,  waiting  their  turn  to  be 

served,  we  (fo  see.  There,  just  at  our  elbow,  with  a  whining, 
sickly  littlo  baby  in  her  arms,  is  a  woman  no  more  than 
m'ddle-aged,  but  with  a  century  of  care  in  her  sad  face. 
About  her  shoulders  she  wears  a  derent-looking  old  cloak 
that  is  pinned  across  her  breast  with  scrupulous  care  ;  but, 
alas !  its  scantiness  betrays  her ;  descending  no  lower  than 
her  knees,  it  reveals  the  fact  that  her  next  garment  is  a 
petticoat.  Besides  the  ailing  baby  she  has  a  bundle,  and 
when  she  presently  lays  it  on  the  counter,  and  it  is  unrolled, 
it  proves  to  be  an  old  and  well-worn  black  stuff  gown.  “  How 
much  here  ?”  “  If  you  could  make  it  ninepence,  I’d  be  obliged, 

Mr.  Q - e.”  “  Bo  d - d !  what  d'ye  take  me  for  ?  Four- 

pence,  if  you  like.” 

Here,  again,  is  another  poor  soul,  with  a  yellow  baking- 
dish,  and  seven  or  eight  odd  knives  and  forks  tied  up  in  an 
old  towel,  waiting  to  “leave.”  Another,  with  two  small  pairs 
of  shoes,  half-laced,  just  as  the  unlucky  youngsters,  their 
owners,  had  slipped  them  off  and  turned  into  bed,  supperless 
probably,  but  satisfied  with  raetber’s  promise  of  a  beautiful 
breakfast  in  the  morning,  and  never  dreaming  of  the  manner 
of  raising  the  said  meal.  A  third,  a  man  this  time — a  blear- 
eyed  old  fellow,  with  something  of  the  cut  of  a  tailor  about 
him— a  very  hard-up  and  hungry  tailor  indeed,  who  holds  in 

his  fist,  preparatory  to  laying  them  on  Mr.  G - e’s  counter, 

a  pair  of  hom-rimmed  spectacles,  though  what  he  will  do 
without  them  is  a  puzzle,  as  even  now  he  finds  it  necessary  to 
shade  his  eyes  with  his  hand  that  he  may  see  across  the 
leaving-shop  counter.  Pressing  close  beside  the  old  tailor  who 
wants  to  pawn  his  eyes — for  such  to  all  intents  and  purposes 
they  are — for  bread,  is  an  old  woman  with  a  bowed  back,  and 
a  face  ancient  enough  for  a  great-great-grandmother.  Seeing 
that. she  has  no  sort  of  bundle  with  her,  and  that  she  keeps 
her  hands  closed  as  do  those  who  have  money  to  take  care  of, 
and  who  are  oome  to  “  take  out,”  she  might  easily  be  mistaken 
for  one  of  these ;  but  close  observation  discloses  a  different 
state  of  affairs.  Each  time  she  perceives  a  chance  of  being 

served,  she  extends  her  bony  fist  towards  Mr.  G - e  or  his 

assistants,  and  then  it  may  be  remarked  that  the  third 
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finger  of  her  loft  hand  is  naked ;  but  boon  us  the  chance 
escapes  her,  back  comes  the  bony  fist,  the  iingors  of  which 
fidget  for  a  moment  with  the  left  hand,  and  then  it  is  seen 
that  the  third  finger  before  alluded  to  is  now  encircled  by 
an  old  wedding-ring  thin  as  packthread ;  so  that  the  fair 
inference  is  that  tho  old  lady,  being  driven  to  this  last  shift 
of  all,  is  making  tho  most  of  the  fleeting  moments  that 
stand  between  her  and  presently  when  she  and  her  sacred 
treasure  will  bo  parted. 

So  much  for  this  side  the  counter.  ^Ybat  about  tho  other  ? 
Judging  from  appearances,  tb.at  red-haired  woman  who 
had  been  so  nearly  deprived  of  her  kettle-lid  was  not  far 
from  tho  truth  when  she  so  on:p!ialically  expressed  her 

belief  that  Mr.  G - o  was  doing  “  a  tidy  thing'’  in  tho  way  of 

trade.  Decidedly  he  looked  os  though  he  was,  but  he  was 
no  more  like  a  pawnbroker  than  a  dray-horse  is  like  a  racer. 
Few  tradesmen,  excepting,  perhaps,  tho  linondraper,  are 
more  genteel  in  their  dress  and  deportment  than  tho  pawn¬ 
broker  proper.  Ho  has  a  civil  and  obliging  manner,  os  a 
rule,  and  in  his  dealings  evinces  a  certain  amount  of  regard 
for  tho  feelings  of  his  clients.  The  specimen  before  us  was 
as  exactly  tho  reverse  of  all  this  as  is  possible  to  imagine. 
A  tall,  burly  man,  with  coarse,  pimply,  brandilied  features,  and 
eyes  of  a  porcine  creature  much  addicted  to  brewer’s  “grains." 
A  man  with  the  hands  of  a  prize-fighting  tinker,  and  with 
three  of  his  stubby,  dirty-nailed  fingers  rendered  con.spicuous 
from  the  rest  by  their  being  adorned  with  massy  rings.  A 
man  with  tho  shaggy  pilot  coat,  and  the  voluminous  and 
loosely-tied  black  silk  neckerchief,  and  the  voice  of  a  “ganger" 
of  coolwhippers.  A  man  of  a  jocular  tsrn,  and  given  to  the 
cracking  of  jokes,  with  a  result  to  tho  decent  ear  like  the 
cracking  of  a  phial  of  asafoclida  to  the  docent  nose,  and 
which  tho  red-armed,  brazen  vixens  received  with  applauding 
guffaws,  while  tho  timid  and  shrinking  women  turned  away 
thoir  heads,  or  himg  them  down. 

The  red-haired  woman  of  tho  kettle  had  made  allusion  to  a 
certain  “  she"  with  “  golding  chains  and  silks  and  falderals.” 
Lo !  hero  she  wasi,  haggling  with  the  ragged  shivering  wretches 
about  halfpence  and  farthings,  a  splendour  to  behold.  Tho 
contra.st  between  her  and  her  husband  was  a  curious  one.  It 
was  as  though  a  pirate  captain  of  tho  good  old  skull-and-cross- 
boncs  school  had,  in  tho  course  of  his  lawless  rovings, 
ensnared  this  princess  of  some  golden,  or  at  least  silver, 
island,  and  by  dint  of  some  sort  of  force  persuaded  her  to 
assist  him  in  his  piratical  ways.  She  was  like  Cinderella 
with  her  unwa.shcd  plates  and  dishes  and  general  back- 
kitchen  litter  about  her,  tho  instant  after  her  godmother 
had  made  her  so  splendid  and  left  her.  Whether  she  wore 
glass  slippers  could  not  be  seen,  but  she  might  well  have  worn 
“  rings  on  her  toes"  at  the  expense  of  her  fingers,  and  her 
hands  still  have  remained  a  dazzling  spectacle.  She  was 
grand.  She  was  superb.  Her  hair  was  strained  back  off  her 
forehead  till  her  eyebrows  were  raised,  and  she  wore  bows  on 
her  head,  and  earrings  in  her  ears,  and  a  gold  chain  about  her 
black-satin-covered  bosom.  Just  as  wo  got  in  she  emerged 
from  a  parlour  in  the  rear  of  the  shop — a  gorgeous  parlour, 
lit  by  a  brilliant  chandelier,  and  having  over  its  decorated 
mantelshelf  a  looking-glass  reaching  to  the  coiling — and  no 
newly-blown  lady  mayoress  could  have  saluted  a  body  of 
Mansion  House  flunkeys  with  a  more  majestic  air  than  she 
saluted  the  row  of  wretched  obsequious  faces  that  smirked 
her  a  welcome. 

But  though  a  princess,  though  her  sleek  hands  were  so  rich 
in  gold  and  precious  stones,  she  was  not  above  business. 
“  vVho  wants  to  leave?"  cried  she,  approaching  tho  counter^ 
and  the  next  instant  she  had  a  boy's  pair  of  dilapidated 
“  corduroys”  in  her  jewelled  grasp,  holding  them  up  by  the 
legs  against  the  gas  and  making  up  her  mind  whether  she 
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might  with  a  certainty  of  a  hundred  per  cent.  i)rofit  lend 
fourpenco  oil  them. 

There  was,  however,  much  more  business  than  Mr.  and 

Mrs.  G - 0  could  manage  without  assistance,  so  tho  scanty 

space  behind  tho  counter  had  to  accommodate  two  young- 
females— daughters  of  the  proprietor,  if  likeness  went  for 
anything — and  two  or  three  lads,  who  were  continually  flitting 
to  and  fro  between  the  shop  and  the  “  warehouse,”  fetching 
pledges  for  restoration,  or  hauling  pledges  just  left  into  limbo. 

As  far  us  could  be  made  out,  tbe  leaving-shop  man’s  system  of 
business  was  as  follows; — Whatever  money  was  to  bo  raised  I 
on  was  laid  before  him  and  tho  sum  required  asked.  If  it  was 
an  article  of  value — a  good  shawl  or  cloak,  for  instance— ho 
treated  it  from  a  pawnbrokerish  point  of  view,  and  made  out 
a  regular  pawn-ticket,  which  ho  delivered  with  the  sum  lent 
to  the  p.awner ;  if,  on  the  other  hand,  it  was  an  article  of 
small  value — such,  for  example,  as  the  two  pairs  of  small  half- 
worn-out  bools  or  the  tailor’s  horn-rimmed  spectacles — ho 
simply  observed,  “  This  aint  good  enough  for  a  ticket  Ten 
can  leave  it  for  sixpence  if  you  like.”  To  the  poor  old  tailor 
ho  said,  “  You  can  leave  ’em  for  tuppence,  daddy.”  “  Why  you 
lent  mo  threepence  last  timel”  replied  the  alarmed  old  tailor. 

“  More - fool  mo !  Como,  say  the  word,  tuppence  or  nothing.  ’ 

“Tuppence,  then,”  meekly  replied  tho  old  tailor,  and  with 
something  scratched  on  a  bit  of  card,  and  stuck  with  a  pin  to 
the  frouzy  spectacle-case,  it  was  thrown  on  a  back  counter, 
while  tho  purblind  t.ailor  groped  his  way  out  with  his 
twopence. 

Compared  with  tho  articles  rcgul.arly  pawned,  those  “loft” 
numbered  at  least  throe  to  one,  and  comprised  almost  every 
odd  and  end  to  be  found  in  a  poor  man’s  house— pails, 
saucepans,  fryingpans,  plates  and  dishes,  chairs,  flat-irons, 
pillows,  books,  and  articles  of  wearing  apparel,  which  Mr. 

G - 0  was  occasionally  observed  to  poise  in  his  dirty  hand 

by  way  of  estimating  their  value  as  r.ags,  and  on  all  of  which 
articles  ho  advanced  small  sums  ranging  from  twopence  to 
eightcenponce. 

It  being  Saturday  night,  however,  much  more  business  was 
done  in  the  way  of  taking  out  than  leaving;  and  here  you 
could  account  for  tho  chandelier  in  tho  parlour,  for  tho  rings 

on  Mr.  G - c's  fingers,  and  for  his  wife’s  “  golding”  ornaments 

and  her  silks  and  her  “  falderals.”  A  little  attention  speedily 
convinced  us  that  our  heroino  of  the  lidless  kettle  bad  told  ns 

correctly  concerning  Mr.G - e’s  rate  of  interest  for  “leavings” 

—  a  penny  for  sixpence  or  under,  threohalfpence  for  ninepenco, 
and  twopence  for  a  shilling.  This  was  tho  rate  of  interest 
per  mouth  or  los.^,  but,  as  we  found  out,  it  was  not  one  customer 
in  six  whoso  goods  had  lain  longer  than  a  week.  It  was  easy 
enough  to  discover  this,  because  tho  depositor  having  no  ticket 

had  to  answer  to  Mr.G - e's  inquiries  as  to  what  the  article 

was,  when  pledged,  and  for  how  much.  In  one  ease  we  saw  a 
woman  redeem  five  threepenny  pawns,  two  twopenny  ones, 
and  three  sixpenny  ones,  for  which  she  paid  three  and  a 
penny  principal  and  tenptnee  interest,  and  all  tbe  pawns  had 
been  made  within  tho  week,  showing  a  comfortable  profit  on 
the  whole  sum  advanced  at  tho  rate  of  something  more  than 
thirteen  hundred  per  cent,  per  annum. 

And  that  was  how  tho  game  was  going  daring  the  half-hour 
we  were  trespassers  on  the  leaving-shop  keeper’s  premises, 
father,  mother,  and  daughters  changing  rags  and  flinders  into 
money  as  fast  as  they  could  move  their  hands ;  and  while  we 
stayed  the  mob  had  increased  by  at  least  half  as  many  again  as 
at  first;  as  wo  left,  troops  of  poor  wretches  in  sore  distress 
and  need  were  still  flocking  in.  God  help  them!  And  God 
help  tho  accommodating  gentleman  in  tho  pilot  jacket!  Un¬ 
less  he  mends  his  ways  he  will  finally  find  himself  in  more 
desperate  case  than  tho  hungriest  poverty-stricken  one  be 
ever  lent  twopence  to. 
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THE  FASHIONS. 

F  summer  fashions  boast  of  freshaess  and  elegance,  winter 
ones  certainly  surpass  them  in  richness  and  beauty.  The 
most  gorgeous  tissues  are  displayed,  the  softest  velvets,  silks, 
and  furs  come  to  light  as  soon  as  cold  winds  and  frosts  have 
ushered  in  the  dreary  months  of  winter.  There  is  a  luxurious 
pleasure  fully  appreciated  by  ladies  of  fashion  in  wrapping 
oneself  up  in  the  soft  warm  materials  suitable  to  the  inclement 
season.  Then,  on  the  other  hand,  there  are  the  wondrous 
fabrics  prepared  for  ball  and  evening  dresses,  the  transparent 
clouds  of  gauze,  tulle,  and  tarlatano,  the  glittering  jewels  and 
ornaments.  But,  to  avoid  confusion,  let  us  talk  of  these 
things  one  after  the  other. 

And  first,  for  out-of-door  costumes,  the  cold  weather  not 
having  set  in  very  severely  as  yet,  short  casaques,  almo.st 
jackets,  seem  to  be  the  favourite  stylo  of  garment.  They  are 
often  made  of  the  same  material  as  the  dress  if  this  ho  some 
soft  woollen  material,  such  as  cashmere  or  French  merino,  or 
otherwise  silk  of  some  rich  texture,  that  called  poult-de-soio 
being  especially  fashionable,  and  in  that  case  they  are  warmly 
lined  and  quilted,  and  are  trimmed  all  round  with  a  border  of 
fur.  The  Hungarian  jacket,  which  is  a  tight-fitting  casaque 
with  basques,  divided  at  the  back,  is  generally  made  of  plush 
or  velvety  cloth,  is  always  trimmed  round  with  fur,  and  has 
epaulettes  and  cuffs  of  the  same.  It  is  worn  as  an  out-of-door 
garment.  The  most  fashionable  arc  white,  and  arc  made  of  a 
soft,  woolly  material  called  montonne,  the  fur  border  being 
ermine,  swansdown,  or  grebe,  but  those  of  black  velvet 
trimmed  with  bison  or  chinchilla  are  also  very  distingue.  Fur 
victorines  and  capes  of  any  shape  are  no  longer  the  fashion, 
but  the  long-considered  old-Jiisfiioncd  boa  is  coming  into  favour 
again.  We  hail  it  back  to  us  with  delight,  for  nothing  comes 
up  in  warmth  and  comfort  to  the  soft  roll  of  fur  coiled  round  I 
I  the  neck,  which  nothing  but  the  caprice  of  fashion  could  have 
preferred  to  it  for  any  length  of  time  the  smooth  fur  cape 
lined  with  silk,  which  never  came  up  close  enough  to  the 
neck  to  keep  out  the  cold  entirely. 

All  dresses  are  decidedly  made  with  trains — that  is,  they 
sweep  the  ground  behind,  while  in  front  they  are  short 
I  enough  to  let  the  tips  of  the  feet  show.  The  trimming  is 
!  put  on  just  in  the  opposite  way — that  is,  it  comes  a  great 
I  deal  higher  up  in  front  than  at  the  back,  gradually  decreasing 
on  each  side.  Out  walking,  the  train-shaped  dresses  are  of 
course  looped  up  over  the  petticoat.  Walking  dresses  are 
simple  compared  with  the  cceentricities  of  indoor  rufgUgi 
costumes,  or  the  luxury  cf  evening  toilettes.  White  and 
i  black  or  white  and  violet-striped  materials  are  in  gi-eat 
!  vogue.  Indeed,  white  stripes  upon  any  colour  are  very  much 
I  the  fashion.  The  bonnet  should  bo  trimmed  with  the  same 
i  colour  as  the  dress,  unless  that  bo  black,  when  any  colour 
!  looks  welL  The  casaque  or  paletot  is  preferred  of  the  same 
I  colonr  of  the  dress  when  it  is  cf  some  dark  colour,  such  as 
j  blue,  purple,  or  maroon,  even  though  the  material  is  not  the 
I  same,  for  coloured  plush  and  cloth  are  much  worn  this  winter. 

I  But  care  must  bo  taken  to  match  the  colour  of  the  dross 
I  to  that  of  the  mantle,  for  if  they  are  not  both  of  exactly  the 
I  same  shade,  one  of  them  should  be  grey  or  black,  or  black 
\  and  white.  Nothing  can  be  more  disagreeable  to  the  eye  or 
I  in  worse  taste  than  a  purple  mantle  with  a  blue  dress,  or, 

I  again,  two  contrasting  shades  of  the  same  colour  in  the  same 
I  toilette  ;  and  yet  this  is  what  we  constantly  see  in  the  streets. 

We  will  now  give  a  few  specimens  of  what  walking  costumes 
I  should  bo.  A  dross  of  violet  poplin  striped  with  white.  The 
j  plain  high  body  is  made  with  four  long  square  basques,  two 
in  front  and  two  at  the  back,  and  is  trimmed  with  violet 
velvet  ribbon  edged  with  white.  The  skirt  is  plain,  and 


looped  up  with  strips  of  the  same  material,  bound  with  velvet 
and  fastened  with  large  violet  velvet  buttons.  The  nnder- 
petticoat  is  grey,  and  is  trimmed  round  the  bottom  with  a 
handsome  pattern  worked  in  black  velvet  ribbon  and  violet 
soutache.  The  bonnet  is  black  velvet  with  violet  orna¬ 
ments.  The  casaque,  violet  cloth  trimmed  with  black  passe¬ 
menterie. 

A  dress  grey  cashmere,  bound  round  the  bottom  with  a 
deep  strip  of  dark  blue  silk.  The  skirt  is  gored,  and  each 
seam  is  covered  with  a  row  of  largo  round  blue  silk  buttons, 
with  a  strip  of  blue  silk  ou  each  side.  A  paletot  of  dark  blue 
plush,  with  artistic  silver  buttons.  A  bonnet  of  grey  plnsh, 
trimmed  with  a  narrow  border  of  blue  feathers  round  the 
brim  and  curtain.  The  under-petticoat  is  plain  blue  merino, 
with  black  velvet  ornaments. 

A  dress  of  light-grey  grosgraiu  silk,  ornamented  at  the 
bottom  of  the  skirt  with  a  band  of  maroon  plush  velvet.  This 
band,  plain  at  the  side  which  lies  nearest  the  edge  of  the  skirt, 
is  accompanied  by  a  cord  of  the  same  colonr.  Its  upper  edge 
is  cut  in  points  bordered  by  a  cord  twisted  with  jot  beads. 
The  body  is  a  tight-fitting  jacket,  decorated  at  the  edges  to 
match  the  skirt,  and  the  same  trimming  is  applied  on  the 
shoulders  and  at  the  bottom  of  the  sleeves.  A  maroon  waist¬ 
band,  ornamented  with  gimp  and  jet ;  large  buckle  of  cut  jet. 

Next  wo  have  a  linsoy  dress,  of  a  maroon  tint  mixed  with 
white.  It  has  two  skirts,  of  which  the  first  is  surrounded  by 
a  pleating  of  black  with  beads  at  the  head.  The  second  skirt, 
cut  in  festoons,  is  looped  up  at  the  sides  by  the  ends  of  a  silk 
waistband,  which  are  terminated  by  bead  tassels.  The  body, 
which  is  high,  has  a  silk  bemese  and  epaulettes  all  trimmed 
to  match.  The  sleeves,  made  of  silk  and  reaching  to  the 
middle  of  the  arm,  are  very  tight,  and  buttoned  throughout 
their  whole  length. 

Or  if  a  more  elegant  style  is  preferred,  a  dress  of  myrtle 
green  poult-dc-soie,  striped  with  white,  made  like  a  tight- 
fitting  paletot,  with  gores  let  in  for  the  fulness  of  the  skirt ; 
a  tight  casaque  or  Hungarian  jacket  of  dark  green  velvet, 
trimmed  with  a  narrow  border  of  chinchilla;  the  dress  looped 
up  over  a  petticoat  of  white  cashmere,  ornamented  with  a 
rich  Oriental  border  in  coloured  silk ;  and  to  complete  the 
dainty  costume,  a  small  round  toque  of  black  velvet,  trimmed 
with  peacock's  feathers,  and  a  white  aigrette  in  front,  and 
small  black  morocco  boots  with  silk  tassels. 

Boots  are  now  worn  by  all  ladies  of  fashion  in  Paris,  but 
they  should  bo  black  or  a  very  dark  colour  to  be  really 
distinguf.  They  are  sloped  off  at  the  top  in  front,  and  in¬ 
variably  finished  off  with  silk  cord  and  tassels.  Little  girls 
wear  boots  as  well  as  their  mammas,  and  it  suits  them  better, 
perhaps,  with  their  short  petticoats,  though  to  bo  sure,  as  for 
that  matter,  ladies  walk  about  now  with  very  curtailed  skirts, 
since  they  have  taken  to  looping  up  their  long  trains. 

In  reply  to  many  inquiries,  wo  again  repeat  that  crinolines 
are  nqt  abandoned  as  yet,  and  seem  most  likely  to  be  worn 
through  the  winter.  All  dresses  are  now  made  with  the 
widths  gored,  and  the  crinoline  and  under-petticoats  should  bo 
made  of  a  shape  similar  to  that  of  the  skirt  of  the  dress.  The 
newest  modification  of  the  princess  shape  is,  as  we  have  de¬ 
scribed,  just  like  a  very  tight-fitting  paletot,  the  body  and 
some  of  the  widths  of  the  skirt,  other  widths  l^ing  gored  and 
let  in  for  the  fulness  at  the  bottom  of  the  dress,  and  especially 
at  the  back.  When  jacket -bodies  are  made,  the  skirt  is  made 
apart  and  gored.  The  jacket  has  deep  basques,  square  or 
rounded,  or  sometimes  long  narrow  tassels  all  round. 

A  black  silk  dress  can  be  made  in  this  way,  and  trimmed  ! 
with  a  border  of  small  black  jet  beads,  edged  on  the  outer  | 
side  with  very  narrow  black  guipure  lace.  A  coloured  silk  | 
dross  had  best  be  ornamented  with  strips  of  velvet  or  passe-  , 
monterie  of  the  same  colonr,  but  a  shade  darker,  and  large 
buttons,  either  gimp  or  velvet.  The  thick  black  Cluny 
guipure  insertion  is  also  a  very  favourite  ornament  upon  silk 
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drenses.  If  the  dress  is  of  a  light  shodo  of  grey,  white 
guipure  may  bo  employed,  placed  over  coloured  ribbon,  which 
will  render  the  dress  very  elegant;  for  evening  toilettes, 
light  silks  are  trimmed  with  the  white  guipure,  either  put  on 
plain  or  embroidered,  and  fringed  with  Koman  pearls,  the 
effect  of  which  is  remarkably  good.  For  that  intermediate 
stylo  of  toilette  which  comes  between  full  dress  and  a  nfyligi 
costume,  and  which  is  so  well  understood  by  ladies  of  taste  in 
Paris,  we  have  a  number  of  white  tulle  and  lace  bodices  to  be 
worn  with  a  sash  or  corselet,  lace  fichus,  pelerines,  and  jackets 
to  grace  a  low  silk  dress  body,  and  bertbes  and  draperies  of 
which  our  illustrations  give  a  better  idea  to  our  readers  than 
our  descriptions.  Young  ladies  wear  those  pretty  lace  bodie.s, 
or  fichus,  on  occasions  when  they  do  not  wish  to  be  quite  in 
full  dre-B,  such  as  small  dinner  or  evening  parties.  Ladies 
who  no  longer  wear  low  dresses  put  on  a  black  lace  jacket 
over  a  high-coloured  silk  dress. 

A  very  pretty  toilet  for  the  theatre  is  made  of  grosgrain 
silk.  The  skirt  forms  a  train,  and  is  trimmed  with  velvet  to 
match.  The  body  is  a  tight-fitting  jacket,  open  at  the  sides 
and  ornamented  on  the  shoulders,  sleeves  and  edges  with 
Louis  XIII.  trimmings  of  green  velvet  ribbon.  Down  the 
front,  the  jacket  is  closed  with  large  round  convex  buttons. 

Satin  dresse.s  are  quite  as  much  the  fashion  as  last  winter 
for  evening  toilettes.  The  following  is  a  pretty  and  very  now 
way  of  trimming  them.  The  skirt  is  gored  and  cut  out 
round  the  bottom  in  deep  scallops,  one  scallop  to  each  gore ; 
these  scallops  are  edged  round  with  three  rouleaux  of  the 
same  satin,  which  throe  rouleaux  come  up  on  each  width  of 
the  skirt  as  far  ns  the  waist.  The  band,  of  the  same  material, 
is  ornamented  with  three  rouleaux.  If  the  dross  has  a  high 
bodice,  the  epaulettes  and  wrists  have  the  same  ornament;  if 
the  bodice  is  low,  it  has  a  berthe,  also  trimmed  with  rouleaux, 
and  edged  round  with  lace  or  fringe. 

Let  us  now  describe  a  few  ball  toilettes. 

A  dress  of  white  crape  over  blue  satin.  Round  the  bottom 
there  are  five  bouillons  of  crape  divided  by  rows  of  blue  satin 
ribbon  covered  with  white  lace.  Tho  low  bodice  of  plain  blue 
crape  has  a  berthe  and  pointed  band  of  blue  satin  covered 
with  white  lace.  In  the  hair,  bandelettes  of  blue  velvet 
studded  with  pearls. 

Another  dress  of  pale  pink  satin  trimmed  round  the  bottom 
with  three  bouillons  of  white  tulle,  divided  at  equal  distances 
with  strips  of  pink  satin  ribben.  The  short  sleeves  are  com¬ 
posed  of  similar  bouillons.  Tho  bsdy  has  white  tulle  draperies 
fastened  in  front,  and  upon  the  shoulders  with  artistic  cameos. 
A  band  of  pink  satin  ribbon,  with  a  cameo  for  a  clasp.  The 
necklace,  bracolots,  and  ornaments  for  tho  hair  were  in  the 
same  stylo. 

A  third  ball  toilette  consisteil  of  a  dress  of  white  tarlatano 
arranged  in  narrow  bouillons  tho  long  way,  which  covered  tho 
front  of  the  skirt  and  gradually  became  shorter  towards  the 
back,  and  a  second  skirt  of  plain  tarlatano,  edged  with  a 
narrow  border  of  white  marabout  feathers,  open  at  tho  tide 
and  looped  up  with  a  pearl  ornament.  Tke  bottom  of  tho 
under-skirt  was  edged  round  with  a  deep  ruche  edged  on  each 
side  with  light  green  satin  ribbon.  The  body  had  a  band  and 
small  berthe  of  the  same  satin  covered  with  white  lace  and 
pearls.  The  coiffure  was  composed  of  beautiful  white  water- 
lilies  with  green  foliage. 

A  young  lady's  dross  was  of  white  tulle  trimmed  with  soft 
bouillons  placed  over  quillings  of  blue  satin  ribbon.  Tho 
berthe  and  sash  were  of  tho  same  satin,  edged  with  lace. 
The  colffuro  consisted  of  a  treble  coronet  of  blue  nemophila 
placed  between  tho  short  rows  of  curls  in  front,  in  the  manner 
of  Orocian  bandolottes. 

OUR  SMALL  FASHION  PLATE. 

Ball  Toilet. — The  hair  being  very  much  combed  up,  the 
coiffure  is  composed  of  two  bandeaux,  which  are  parted  by  a 
cordon  of  wild  roses  falling  in  a  train  ou  each  side.  A  largo 
loop  of  waved  hair  forms  the  chignon.  The  dress  consists  of 
an  under  blue  silk  skirt,  covered  with  two  tulle  skirts,  tho 
upper  one  being  looped  up  with  unequal  cordons  of  wild  roses, 
the  other  trimmed  with  a  band  of  blue  silk  and  a  tulle  flounce, 
which  does  not  descend  quite  to  the  bottom  of  the  silk  i-kirt. 
The  bodice  is  made  of  blue  silk,  with  white  puffed  tulle  sleeves, 
and  fastened  with  a  blue  silk  waistband.  It  has  a  pleated 
tulle  berthe,  also  ornamented  with  flowers  to  correspond  with 
the  whole  toilet. 


Walking  Toilet. — Tho  front  and  curtain  of  the  bonnet 
are  made  of  blue  velvet ;  the  soft  crown  of  white  satin  with  a 
cameo  placed  on  the  top;  the  cap  is  ornamented  with  a  whits 
satin  pleating  and  a  cameo  in  the  centre ;  from  this  cameo  run 
chains  of  gold  beads,  which,  joining  the  cameo  over  tho  crown, 
fall  on  each  side,  whore  they  are  terminated  by  a  gold  tassel; 
the  dress  is  made  of  violet  silk,  fastened  from  top  to  bottom 
with  velvet  buttons ;  tho  deep-pointed  collar  and  cuffs,  waist¬ 
band  and  pockets,  are  in  black  velvet. 

Costume  for  a  Little  Cirl  Seven  Years  Old. — This  is 
made  of  solferino  silk.  The  bodice,  under  which  is  worn 
a  muslin  chemisette,  forms  a  vest,  being  cut  with  small 
square  tabs,  edged  with  black  velvet.  The  skirt  is  double. 
The  under  one  is  edged  with  narrow  velvet;  the  upper  one  is 
cut  out  in  Vandykes,  each  point  terminated  by  a  velvet  ball. 
On  every  pleat  is  disposed  a  velvet  trimming  with  small  balls. 

Madame  Adolphe  Goubaud,  248,  Strand,  W.C.,  supplies 
paper  models,  tacked  together  and  trimmed,  of  the  various 
articles  of  dress  included  in  this  plate  at  the  following  prices  :  — 


A  d. 

Ball  toilet,  complete  .  ...  5  0 

Walking  toilet,  complete . .It? 

Bodice  and  sleeve  .  .  .‘5  0 

Plain  gored  skirt  ...  ...  .  2  0 

Little  girl's  costume,  complete  . 3  0 


THE  D.VNISII  ARROW-lIE  VD  PATCHWORK. 

Oiir  pattern  consists  of  two  shades  each,  of  blue,  green, 
lavender,  orange,  and  black.  Tho  pieces  of  silk  should  bo 
cut  to  tho  shape  of  those  given  in  our  illustration,  and  neatly 
sewn  together.  Tho  pattern  may  be  made  on  a  large  or 
small  scale,  according  to  tho  taste  of  tho  worker;  the  colours 
varied  in  a  thousand  different  ways,  according  to  the  quantity 
of  certain  coloured  silks  tho  maker  may  happen  to  have  by 
her.  It  should  be  borne  in  mind,  however,  that  to  produce  an 
effective  and  telling  piece  of  patchwork  the  colours  should 
always  bo  arranged  with  a  little  regard  to  system  and 
1  egularity,  and,  if  possible,  the  .worker  should  endeavour  to 
carry  out  a  design,  and  then  tho  work  will  repay  the  trouble 
bestowed  on  it. 

Mrs.  Wilcockson,  46,  Qoodgo  Street,  Tottenham  Court 
Road,  London,  supplies  pieces  of  patchwork  arranged  in  this 
pattern,  as  well  as  pieces  of  stiff  paper  or  cardboard  ready 
cut,  and  silk  for  completing  tho  work.  The  prices  may  be 
obtained  at  her  establishment. 


INDIA  AND  THE  COLONIES. 

Madame  Gonband  has  received  many  inqniries  abont  dres<'es, 
bonnets,  hats,  trimmings,  and  various  articles  of  apparel,  from 
tho  snbscriber.s  to  tho  Kn(ilisiiwom.in's  Domestic  Magazine 
residing  in  India,  in  Canada,  and  other  of  our  Possessions  and 
Colonies.  The  dillicnlties  in  the  way  of  obtaining  the  more  im¬ 
portant  articles  of  dress  in  good  style  appear  to  bo  very  great, 
and  Madame  Gonband  has  received  remittances  from  many  ladies 
with  requests  to  pnrehaso  and  forward  to  various  parts  of  the 
globe  certain  stated  items.  In  those  instances  where  the  need 
seemed  urgent — there  was  one  interesting  case  of  a  wedding,  and 
several  of  balls  and  parties — Madame  Gonband  executed  tho  com¬ 
missions,  bat  it  has  not  been  possible  hitherto  to  attend  to  all  the 
wishes  of  all  correspondents.  The  conveniences,  however,  would 
seem  to  be  considerable  that  wonld  accrue  from  ladies  in  India, 
Canada,  and  in  other  parts  remote  from  shops  and  fashion,  being 
able  to  correspond  with  some  one  in  Enrope  capable  of  com¬ 
prehending  and  ciecnting  commissions  for  ladies.  And  in  the 
belief  that  she  may  be  useful  to  many  correspondents,  Madame 
Gonband  has  made  arrangements  which  will  enable  her  to  exeente 
any  commands  for  the  mannfaetnres  and  articles  of  London  or 
Paris.  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  add  that,  in  their  letters,  the 
writers  must  be  very  precise,  and  Madame  Gonband  must  have 
carte  blanche  to  exercise  her  own  taste  and  judgment  in  any 
difficulty  that  may  arise. 

CROQUET. 

With  reference  to  many  inquiries,  wo  have  to  reply  that 
Madame  Gonband  will  order  a  set  of  Bernard  and  Co.’s  “  Croquet 
things"  (or  “  Croquetcrio,”  as  Captain  Mayno  Reid  rather  am¬ 
bitiously  styles  them),  and  see  that  they  are  properly  sent  off  to 
any  address.  These  sets  of  Croqueterie,  called  Bernard  and  Co.'s 
Star  Croquet,  appear  to  bo  the  best  of  all,  whilst  they  are  cheaper 
than  any.  The  price  of  a  set  is  a  guinea  and  a-half,  to  be  sent 
in  a  Post-office  order. 
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The  Englishwomans  Conversazione. 


fte  ^nglisttoomatt’s  Contoa^iouc. 

IN  the  very  middle  of  the  Christmaa  hoIideyK,  Christmas  of  coarse 
is  the  leading  sohject  of  coQTersatiOD,  hot  this  Conrersazione  of 
ours  being  prepared  before  the  Christmas  holidays,  mast  of  necessity 
deal  with  topics  of  a  wider  range  than  those  inclnded  in  the  ta-elre 
days  And  first,  here  is  Little  Annie  wanting  a  few  hints  about 
"playing  and  singing  before  company."  A  lady  shonld  never  exhibit 
any  anxiety  to  sing  or  play,  bat  if  she  intends  to  do  both  or  either  she 
should  not  affect  to  refuse  when  asked,  but  obligingly  accede  at  once. 
If  you  cannot  sing,  or  do  not  feel  disposed  to  do  so,  say  so  at  once  with 
seriousness  and  gravity,  and  put  an  end  to  the  expectation  promptly. 
After  singing  once  or  twice,  cease  and  give  place  to  others.  It  is  an  old 
complaint  that  a  singer  can  with  difflculty  be  Induced  to  slog,  but  that 
wheu  once  induced  the  difficulty  is  still  greater  to  induce  them  to  stop. 
In  playing  an  accompaniment  for  another,  do  not  forget  that  it  is  in¬ 
tended  to  aid  and  not  to  interrupt,  and  that  the  instrument  is  subor. 
dinate  to  the  singer.  Estella  is  in  some  dismay  about  a  dinner  party 
— “  quite  a  grand  affair" — 

“  Oreat  plenty,  much  formality,  small  cheer. 

And  everybody  out  of  his  own  sphere.” 

The  key-note  to  ail  truly  good  manners  is  le  natural,  but  a  young  man 
or  woman  unaccustomed  to  the  settled  observances  of  a  formal  dinner 
can  scarcely  pass  through  a  severer  ordeal.  The  directions  that  can 
be  given  are  at  the  best  scanty,  as  etiquette  of  society  is  only  really 
learned  by  mixing  in  good  society.  When  you  receive  an  invitation  to 
dinner,  answer  promptly  yea  or  nay;  go  in  full  dress;  be  punctual; 
take  the  arm  of  the  gentleman  who  offers  his  arm  to  you  ;  take  the 
place  assigned  you.  All  the  little  courtesies  of  the  dinner-table  must 
be  left  unnoticed,  but  observation  will  make  you  mistress  of  these 
details. 

S.  J.  r.  I.inna;as  Banks  is,  we  believe,  the  author  of  the  lines  to 
which  you  refer: — 

“  Let  ns  all  help  one  another. 

And  a  heart  of  kindness  show. 

As  adown  time's  flowing  river 
In  the  boat  of  life  we  row ; 

For,  though  rough  may  be  the  weather. 

And  the  sky  be  overcast, 

It  we  only  pull  together, 

Wc  can  brave  the  storm  at  last. 

“  Let  us  all  help  one  another 
In  misfortune’s  wintry  day. 

And  be  kinder  still,  as  ever 
Earth's  best  gifts  are  snatched  away. 

When  bright  fortune  gilds  the  mono.v. 

Hollow  hearts  will  fawn  and  cling ; 

But  when  comes  the  night  of  sorrow. 

Only  true  hearts  comfort  bring. 

"  Let  us  all  help  one  another, 

.\nd  do  good  where’er  we  can — 

Who  withholds  the  hand  of  kindness 
Scarce  deserves  the  name  of  man ; 

For  the  one  great  law  of  nature. 

Which  was  meant  mankind  to  blcsi. 

Bids  us  help  a  fellow-creature 
When  we  find  him  in  distress." 

Blt.v.  Our  literary  arrangements  are  completed  for  the  present 
year.  It  is  impossible  for  us— irrespective  of  the  merit  of  your  proposed 
contribution— to  avail  ourselves  of  it  for  a  long  time  to  come. — Gbace 
H.  Your  lines  are  not  devoid  of  promise,  but  we  cannot  at  present 
hold  out  further  encouragement.— Nobna.  There  is  an  institution 
especially  established  for  governesses  at  the  West  End  of  the  town. 

Qi'eeciit.  1.  Your  fragments  might  be  made  up  into  pincushions 
or  similar  articles  for  the  toilet-table ;  they  might  serve  as  ribbons  to 
boot-makers,  etc.  There  are  endless  ways  of  using  up  such  material 
into  little  articles  saleable  at  a  bazaar.  2.  In  making  "  flaky"  pastry  the 
great  art  is  not  to  handle  it  too  much.  The  following  is  Boyer's  recipe : — 
Inprfflients;  To  every  pound  of  flour  allow  the  yolk  of  one  egg,  the 
juice  of  one  lemon,  half-saltspoonful  of  salt,  cold  water,  one  pound  of 
fresh  butter.  Mode;  Put  the  flour  on  to  the  pasteboard,  make  a  hole  in 
the  centre,  into  which  put  the  yolk  of  the  egg,  the  lemon- juice,  and  salt ; 
mix  the  whole  with  cold  water  (this  should  be  iced  in  summer  if  con¬ 
venient)  into  a  soft,  flexible  paste  with  the  right  hand,  and  handle  it 
as  little  as  possible ;  then  squeeze  all  the  buttermilk  from  the  butter, 
wring  it  in  a  cloth,  and  roll  out  the  paste ;  place  tbe  butter  on  this,  and 
fold  the  edges  of  the  paste  over  so  as  to  bide  it;  roll  it  out  again  to  tbe 
thickness  of  a  quarter  of  an  inch,  fold  over  one-third,  over  which  again 
pass  tbe  rolling-pin,  then  fold  over  tbe  other  third,  thus  forming  a 
square ;  place  it  with  tbe  ends  top  and  bottom  before  you,  shaking  a 
little  flour  both  under  and  over,  and  repeat  tbe  rolls  and  toms  twice 


again  as  before.  Flour  a  baking-sheet,  put  tbe  pas'c  on  this,  and  let  it 
remain  on  ice  or  in  some  cool  place  for  half-au-buur,  then  roll  twice 
more,  turning  it  as  before ;  place  it  again  upon  tbe  ice  for  a  quarter  of  an  ' 
hour,  give  it  two  more  rolls,  making  seven  in  all,  and  it  is  ready  for  ^ 
use  when  required.”  3.  We  are  sorry  that  you  think  we  give  too  many  [ 
slipper  patterns,  because  the  majority  of  our  subscribers  are  not  of 
your  opinion:  the  majority  must  rule.  4.  Your  suggestion  is  in  some  i 
degree  met  by  the  paper  patterns  which  we  give,  but  tbe  suggestion  in 
its  full  scope  is  good,  and  shall  have  our  best  consideration.  5.  W'c 
are  sorry  we  can  offer  yon  no  advice  on  the  matter.  6.  Your  hand-  I 
writing  is  legible.  7.  Candidly,  we  don't  know  any  sa/e  recipe,  and  | 
decline  to  offer  a  doubtful  one.  I 

Alciia.  a  cardinal's  bat  is  distinguished  by  colour  and  the  number 
of  its  tassels,  not  by  its  shape,  which  is  tbe  same  fur  all  priests ;  those  i 
for  ordinary  priests,  a  black  hat  with  one  tassel  on  either  side ;  for  a  I 
bishop,  a  green  bat  with  three  tassels;  for  a  cardinal,  a  red  hat  with  j 
five  or  seven  tassels.  I 

CONTBIBCTIONS  ReSPECTI'CLLT  DECLINED  WITH  TlIANKS.— “  A  Happy 
Exchange."— Mati'LT.  | 

THE  ENGLISHWOMANS  DOMESTIC  MAGAZINE,  ' 

VOL.  I.,  THIRD  SERIES,  1 

Is  now  ready,  price  15a,  cloth  gilt,  including  the  Supplement  ! 
The  Volume  and  the  Supplement,  handsomely  bound  in  cloth  gilt, 
may  be  bad  separately,  price  Ts.  Cd.  each.  | 

Subscribers  may  procure  covers  for  binding  their  sets  of  the  Volume  I 
and  Supplement  direct  from  tbe  oSice  or  through  their  booksellers. 
Price  of  cover  for  the  Volume,  la  Cd  ;  post  free  2d.  extra.  Price  of 
cover  for  the  Supplement,  2a  Cd.;  post  free  2d.  extra. 

OcR  readers  and  subscribers  in  town  and  country  are  hereby  iu- 
formed  and  respectfully  requested  to  tell  their  friends  that  No.  5-3  will 
form  the  flrst  number  and  commencement  of  Vulunie  III.  of 
THE  YOUNG  ENGLISHWOMAN, 
and  contain  the  opening  chapters  of  a  New  Story  by  the  Author  of 
“  David  Garrick,"  etc.  etc.,  entitied 

STEPHEN  OALDRICKE,  ESQUIRE:  ' 

HIS  ADVENTCEES  IK  TOWN  AND  COL'NTBY  ;  j 

and  Chapters  I.  and  IL  of  an  original  and  powerfully-written  Novel,  | 
called  I 

THE  MORRISONS: 

A  STOBT  OF  DOMESTIC  LIFE. 

In  addition  to  the  usual  quantity  of  Tales,  Essays,  Poems,  Notes  on  i 
Garden  Management,  etc.  etc..  No.  53  of  The  Yol’NO  Exolisuwoman  will  i 
contain  several  Seasonable  Recipes  for  Winter  Beverages,  and  include  | 
A  WORK-TABLE  SUPPLEMENT,  ' 

consisting  of  Eight  Folio  Pages  of  Needlework  Designs  and 
Fashion  Sketches,  and  containing  several  of  tbe  latest  Parisian  j 
Novelties,  with  full-sized  patterns  for  cutting  out  the  fashionable  i 
Hongroise  Jacket ;  and,  in  accordance  with  the  scheme  that  has  been 
placed  before  our  subscribers  to  regulate  the  issue  of  the  Works  of  Art 
that  are  brought  out  periodically  in  conjunction  with  our  Magazine,  i 
A  BEAUTIFUL  PICTURE,  ! 

printed  in  colours  by  W.  Dickes,  after  a  painting  W.  L.  Thomas,  Esq , 
in  the  possession  of  the  Publisher,  called 

“GOD  SAVE  THE  QUEEI'.” 

Remember  that  No.  53  of  The  Yorxo  Enolisuwuman,  Including  a  i 
Work-Table  Supplement  and  a  Picture  printed  in  Colours,  will  be  ready  | 
December  20th,  13(>.i,  in  time  for  Christmas  Day.  | 

Price  of  the  Number,  Supplement,  and  Coloured  Picture,  Twopence.  : 

TO  OUK  SUBSCRIBERS.  j 

In  the  Fehruary  Number  of  tlte  “  Engliahicoman' »  Domestic  i 
Magazine"  will  he  included —  [ 

Thirty-two  Pages  of  Literature.  . 

A  Coloured  Fashion  Plate  {large  cctaeo). 

An  Enlarged  Sheet  of  Needleioork  ami  Fashion  Designs. 

Full-sized  Patterns  for  cutting-out  a  Doll’s  Trousseau. 

A  Colouretl  Pattern  rejn-csenling  the  St  at  of  a  Drawing-room 
Chair  in  Berlin  IVool  and  Brads.  The  Pattern  of  the  Bach  of 
the  Chair  leill  accompany  the  March  Number  of  the  Magazine. 

A  Music  Supplement  of  Eight  Large  Folio  Pages,  containing — 

1.  Lieder  ohne  IVorte.  No.  3.  Mendelssohn. 

2.  In  questa  tomba  oscura — Aria.  Beethoven. 

3.  .Sonata  for  Pianoforte,  No.  7.  Op.  112.  Mozart. 

4.  The  Wanderer — Sung.  Schubert. 

A  Supplement,  consisting  of  Sixteen  Large  Pages,  equal  to  thirty- 
ttpo  of  the  Magazine,  eight  of  the  pages  Fully  Illustrated  with  New 
ami  Pretty  D^gns  for  Fashions  and  Needleworh  of  every  descrip¬ 
tion  ;  the  remaining  eight  footed  to  Tales,  Essays,  Beviews,  New 
Music,  La  Mode,  and  Paris  News. 

A  Ijarge  Coloured  Fashion  Plate. 

d'c.,  d-c.,  d-c.,  dc. 
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XUM 


CASH’S  OAMBEIC  FRILLING 

Hequires  neither  hemming  or  whipping^  and 
is  of  a  fine  and  peculiarly  durable 
material,  perfectly  free  from  all  dress. 
It  is  of  various  widths.  For  trimming 
all  kinds  of  Ladies’  and  Children’s 
Washing  Apparel.  i 

SOLD  BY  ALL  DRAPERS,  in  Envelopes  containing  12  yards, 

,  and  bearing  the  names  of  J.  &  J.  CASH,  Patentees. 


THE  BEST  CHRISTMAS  OR 
NEW  YEAR’S  GIFT. 


•  'vfes  AND  SALE 

139. RECENT  STREET. LONDON. W. 


FOR  XHF 


BAL 


OF  COLUMBIA. 


This  valuable  Preparation  is  acknowledged  to  be  the  MOST  EFFECTUAL  REMEDY  for  Restoring  the  Hair. 

IT  STRRIVOTECENS  .A.ND  MTOTTRXSXXRS, 

Exerting  a  healthy  influence,  and  occasioning  an  amplo  and  luxuriant  growth. 

XT  PRESRR'VRS,  RRSTORRS,  BE^XTTXFXSS, 

cr.R.A.M'sjEss  Tax:  a.A.xR. 

Tax:  axTRsxsRT’. 

The  peculiar  mildness  of  the  Balm,  the  action  of  which  can  bo  related  at  discretion,  specially  suits  infancy  and  childhood. 
Prico  Ss.  Cd.,  6s.,  and  11s.  per  bottle.  No  other  prices  are  genuine.  Sold  wholesale  and  retail. 

C.  and  A..  Oldridge’s  Ralm,  'Wolling^ou  Street,  Strand,  W.C. 


VO  x..a.x>xe:s. 

THE  SPIRAL  ELASTIC  ABDCMINAL  BELTS. 

MtAsuBu  BKimiD.  ^HE  morc  frequent  and  earlier  adoption  of  tliis  Belt  previous  to  Accouchement  would 

to  c.  **  prevent  many  of  the  distressing  results  so  often  complained  of  after  conGnement.  During  pregnancy 

the  support  derived  from  its  use  will  afford  the  greatest  relief,  securing  a  more  favourable  time ;  while, 
by  its  use  after  parturition,  the  general  and  equal  pressure  afforded  secures  the  restoration  of  shape,  and 
the  contraction  so  essential  to  ultimate  recovery. 

It  is  recommended  by  the  first  Accoucheurs  of  the  day  in  cases  of  jirolapsus  uteri,  dropsy,  and  obesity, 
and,  when  fitted  with  air  pads  for  umbilical  and  inguinal  hernia,  in  preference  to  steel  tmeses. 

ILLUSTRATED  CATALOGUES  ON  APPLICATION  TO 


EDWAXiD  or  Mrs.  HUXliET,  12,  Old  Cavendish-street,  Osford-street. 
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EQUESTRIAN  OUTFITS. 

TweedRidiagHabhsD  3  0 
MrlloaClotk  „  4  4  0 


WATERPROOF  FABRICS. 
Tvecd  fknks  .  .£110 
Riding  hrktts  .110 


Cafihfflerf  „  „  2 12  6 

Riding  Troisrrs  .110 
Hats  nitli  Fallti  .110 


Twetd  Coats  ..11 
H  Travdling  Dress  3  3 
Mellon  „  „  4  4 


TAILDBS  TO  THE  QUEEN,  ROYAL  FAMILY, 


MANCHESTER. 


MOSLE7 


CORNHILL, 


AND  COURTS  OF  EUROPE 


TIk  Ptblie  »d  foreijn 
Visitors  to  Loidoi,  lai- 
ekester,  or  litcrpool  will 
fiBd  at  lessrs.  NinH'i  Gar- 
neats  ready  Gir  innediale 
nse,  or  made  to  order  at  a 
few  koars’  aotito.  For 
everj  article  oae  filed  and 
Boderate  price  is  nnifenalj 
ckarged  iff  cask  pajiaeats. 


Messrs.  bicolTi  Eitab- 
liskmeat  in  Repeat  Street  is 
diyided  into  departmeats — 
yiz..  tor  Geatimei,  Ladies, 
aad  Toatk — tke  entrance  to 
Ike  departnent  for  Geitle- 
nea  ke'.sf;  at  114,  aad  for 
Ladies  and  Tontk  at  Ko.  120. 


T.  A.  SIMPSON  &  CO. 


Invite  special  attention  to  their  choice  and  elegant  STOCK,  comprising  JEWELLERY  in  all  its  branches,  WATCHES, 
CLOCKS  in  Gilt  Ormolu,  Bronze,  and  Marble,  suitable  for  the  Drawing-room,  Dining-room,  Library,  and  the 
Boudoir.  These  Clocks  arc  all  of  the  newest  and  best  approved  designs,  and  combine  cheapness  with  excellence  of 
quality,  which  is  guaranteed. 

Elegantly-mounted  Writing  D^ks,  Envelope  Cases,  Blotting  Books,  Inkstands,  Bookslides ;  Ormolu  Suites  for  the 
Boudoir,  Toilette,  and  Writing  Table;  Dressing  Cases  and  fravelling  Dressing  Bags  for  Ladies  and  Gentlemen,  with 
Silver,  Silver-gilt,  and  Electro-pktcd  Fittings ;  Despatch  Boxes  and  Travelling  Writing  Cases  in  Russia  or  hlorocco  of 
the  best  quality ;  Jewd  Cases,  &c.  A  large  and  choice  collection  of  Photographic  Albums  in  all  varieties. 

Full-dress  and  other  FANS  in  every  variety  of  elegance  and  style,  besides  a  large  collection  of  other  articles  too 
various  to  enumerate,  suitable  for  CHRISTMAS  PRESENTS  and  NEW  YEAR’S  GIFTS. 


T.  A.  SIMPSON  &  CO., 

Goldsmiths,  Jewellers,  Watch  and  Clock  Manufacturers,  Dressing  Case  Makers,  and  Importers  of  Foreign 

and  Fancy  Merchandise, 

154,  REOEIVT  ST.,  ana  8,  BEu4-K:  ST.,  W., 

And  RUE  ME  SEAY,  FAR.I8. 

Piiated  br  Ja*.  Wade.  18,  Tavistock,  atreet,  CoTent-gardan,  W.O. 
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Thb  PAiNTBB'e  ICAeTXBPtBCB.  By  Avetin  xcirre. 
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FASHIONS  AND  NEEDLEWORK 
'A  Shbbt  of  Dbsiori,  eontBiniDg  infoniiBtien  Bbont  Feihion,  Dnee,  Bod  Needlework. 
A  Labob  Pbbttilt-coloubbd  Fashion  Platb.  A  Small  Fashion  Plats. 
Fcll-exzsd  Paxtbbrs  for  cBUiog  ost  b  Doll’s  Tboussbah. 

A  CoLouBBD  Pattbbr  in  Berlin  Wool  nsd  Bends  for  the  Shat  of  a  Chau. 

A  Mvsifl  SuPFLBMBNT  of  Eis^  Lbibs  Folio  Pages. 

Sbvbr  Labob  Illustrated  Paobs  of  Norelties  In  Lsdies'  Dress  and  Needlework. 
[AU  right$  ttxmtlation  and  r^rodaetiait  rSAsreed] 
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TOILET  VINEGAR. 

mAlfiRE  de  TOlllT  de  JEAN  YINCINT  BUllY. 

This  celebrated  article  may  be  obtained  of  all 
Chemists  and  Perfumers  in  the  United  Kingdom.  Its 
well-known  superiority  over  Eau  de  Cologne  has 
obtained  for  it  a  universal  reputation.  Its>Hygien!c 
properties  render  it  invaluable  as  a  disinfectant  and  an 
exquisite  adjunct  to  the  ball-room.  A  small  quantity 
poured  into  the  water  before  washing  nentrallMs  any 
impurities,  and  renders  the  skin  white  and  soft.  In 
the  bath  it  is  remarkable,  invigorates  the  body,  and 
imparts  to  it  a  most  agreeable  perfume.  It  is  an 
admirable  lotion  for  the  mouth,  preserving  the  gums 
and  teeth.  To  smokers  it  is  invaluable,  imparting  a 
delicious  perfume  to  the  breath.  It  is  indispensable 
in  hot  countries  and  the  colonies. 

May  be  had  of  all  Chemists  and  Perfumers. 

Bole  wholesale  agents,  B.  BOVEMDEH  and  SONS. 
5,  Great  Marlborough-street,  W.,  and  93  and  95,  City- 
road,  E.C.,  London. 

Price  2s.  Cd. 


RIMMEL’S  NEW  PERFUMED  VALENTINES. 

ANIMATED  FLOWERS,  a  Novel  and  Charming  lUnstration  of  the  Language  of  Flowers. 

.  Robe  -  -  -  Beanty.  Oarnatioh  .  -  -  Pure  Lore.  Gb31\niuh  -  -  -  Affection. 

Dahlia  -  -  Lovciinesa.  Violet  -  -  -  -  Modesty.  Hawthorn  -  -  -  Hope. 

Pambt  .  -  -  Think-of-me.  Honetsucki*  -  -  Fidelity. 

Price  on  Paper,  printed  in  12  colours,  with  lace  border.  Is. ;  by  post  for  14  stamps. 

Printed  on  Satin,  by  a  new  procees,  with  rich  border,  23.  Cd. ;  by  post  for  32  stamps. 

Also  an  extremely  varied  ttock  of  new  and  elegant  designs,  all  sweetly  perfumed,  Ss.  Cd.,  6s.,  7b.  Od.,  10a  Cd.,  ICs.,  .£1  !•., 
^1  Cs.,  XI  lOs.,  £2  28.,  £3  38.,  £1  ds.,  £5  6s. 

AU  tent  by  poit  on  receipt  of  P.O.  order  or  etamjte,  tcith  Od.  additional  for  pottage. 

S<dd  by  all  the  Trade. 

E.  BlMMEli,  PERFUMER  TO  B.RH.  THE  PRINCESS  OF  WALES, 

OO,  strand  ;  Sdc,  Oomliill ;  and  K«ipcnt  Street,  Uondon. 


HAIR  RESTORED,  PRESERVED,  &  BEAUTIFIED. 

This  ELEGANT  and  FR\GRAN  T  OIL  is  universally  in  high  repute 
for  its  unparailalod  success  during  the  last  sixty  years  in  promoting  the 
Growth,  Restoring,  and  Beanlilying  the  Human  flair.  It  provents 
Hair  from  falling  off  or  turning  grey,  strengthens  weak  Hair,  cleanses 
it  from  Scurf  and  Dacdriff,  and  tu.'ikes  it  DsantifaUy  Soft,  FUabla, 
and  Oloaay.  For  C 11 ILDREN  it  is  especially  recommended,  as  forming 
the  bisis  of  a  BEAUTIFUL  HEAD  OF  HAIR,  while  its  introduction 
into  tho  Nurtery  of  Royalty,  and  the  numerous  Testimonials  consUntly 
received  of  its  efficacy,  afford  the  best  and  surest  proof  of  its  merita. 

INTERESTING  FACT. 

The  following  aingnlar  and  authentic  case  of  restoration  of  the  Human  Hair  is  worthy  of  observation,  more  particularly  as  it  relates  to  an  article 
of  high  and  universal  repute  during  the  last  half  century.  Mr.  A.  Hermann,  of  ^een-street,  Soho,  bad  been  quite  bald  for  some  time  pasL  and  had 
tried  various  preparations  for  iho  recovery  of  his  hair,  but  without  any  beneQcUa  result.  He  was  then  induced  to  try  the  offoote  of  “Bowlande' 
Ifacaeear  OH,”  and,  after  daily  applying  it  for  about  two  montha,  he,  much  to  his  gratidcation,  had  his  hair  quite  restored,  and  now  posMoaea  a 
beautiful  head  of  hair.  This  fact  speaka  too  strongly  for  itself  to  require  comment.— Ztrir $  ilVcIVy  Mesungrr. 

Price  3a.  Cd.,  7e.,  10s.  Cd;  (equal  io  four  small),  and  21s.  per  bottle. 

SOLD  AT  20,  HATTON  GARDEN,  LONDON,  AND  BY  CHEMISTS  AND  PERFUMERS. 

'Ask  for  Rowlands'  BAaoassar  Oil." 


BATCHELOR'S  LIQUID  HAIR  DYE, 

The  ORIGINAL  and  only  Perfect 
Hair  Dye  ever  yet  produced. 
This  splendid  preparation  produces 
immediately  any  shade  of  Brown  or  a 
glossy  Black,  natural  in  appearance, 
and  harmless  in  its  effects,  leaving 
the  Hair  quite  soft  and  silky,  its 
continued  use 

Docs  not  Injnro  the  Hair  nor 
f-tain  the  Skin, 

But  on  the  contrary  It 

CEIEDIES  tilt  Em  EFFECTS  of  BAD  BYES 

And  Invigorates  the  Hair  for  life,  fre¬ 
quently  restoring  It  to  pristine  vigour 
and  vitality. 


Suld  hg  all  rttpeelalle  Bniggisti  and 
I'erfumtrt. 

Agents,  B.  HOVENDEN  &  SONS, 

(,  Great  Marlborough-street,  W..  and  93  &  95,  City-road,  EC.,  London. 
Price  43.  Cd.,  7a,  and  14a 


GRET  HAIR  RESTORED  TO  ITS  ORIGINAL  COLOUB. 

tiam,  and  Stiff  J^nts  cured  by  F.  M. 

HEBBING'S  PATENT  MAGNETIC 
BRUSHES  and  COMBS.  They  require 
no  Preparation,  are  always  ready  for 
use,  and  canitot  get  out  of  order.  Brusl-.cs, 
lOa  and  15a ;  Comba  from  2a  Cd.  to  20a 
(Retail).  Grey  Hair  and  Baldness 
vented  by  F.  11.  H.’a  Preventive 
Price  4a  and  5a  RctalL 

Ittpori  on  tkt  “  Patent  Magnetic  llaie 
lirUMhet"  afMn.  F.  M.  IlERRINU.  Hy  L>r. 

1  hare  carefully  examined,  and  also 
motrnetical  propertha  of  the  Patent 
Hair  and  Flcah  Bnuhea''  of  Mr.  F.  M. 
and  I  have  to  etate,  at  the  result  of  this 
nation,  tliat  1  reffard  them  aa  tho  moat  iNuVeet 
llniaiiea  hitherto  constnided,  both  an  respect,  llieir 
tneehauieal  conatruetion  and  Uieir  laafntetieal 

effeetim,  lor  it  remorea  the  outer  aud  older  por- 

tioiia  of  tha  epidennia.  and  then  freea  tlie  |H,ret  of  tiie  akin  much  more  rempiotely  than 
any  of  the  Brtiahee  or  Glorec  now  In  uae. 

(Signed)  AKTIIUR  HILL  HAK8ALL,  U.D.  LoniL,  Analyat  of  the  Lanoel  Canllary 
Commiaaion ;  Author  of  the  Reports  of  that  ('onniiiaaton.  of  ^  Adnlteratioua 
Detected,**  and  other  works.  74,  Wlmpoie-atreet,  Carendich-aquare. 

*  To  be  obtained  of  all  Perfumers,  Chemista,  dc. 

Depute — 5.  Great  Harlborongh-st,  Begent-st,  W.,  and  93  and  95,  City-road, 
EC.,  London  (removed  from  32,  Boeingball-itreel). 
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A  TALE  OF  THE  PRESENT  DAY. 


BT  THE  AUTHOR  OF  “MILDRBD’S  WEDDING,"  ETC.,  BTC. 


CHAPTER  IV, 

1^  a  moment  of  frankness  Agnes  once  described  herself  as 
a  “  revengefnl  and  vindictire  woman,"  and,  strong  and 
repnlsive  as  these  words  are  when  applied  to  a  girl  of  twenty, 
they  were  neyertheleas  true.  Fortunately  her  yengeful 
mood  was  not  roused  often  ;  it  required  an  acute  wound  to 
her  vanity,  or  some  sharp  incentive  of  self-interest,  to 
awaken  it.  Those,  however,  were  both  present  when,  en 
her  return  from  France,  she  saw  Mr.  Norman  attracted  by 
her  sister’s  gentleness  and  quiet  beauty;  then  the  strong 
spite  within  her  stirred  itself,  and  the  hate  that  lay  dormant 
in  her  nature  sprang  into  life.  I  doubt  if  she  was  either 
startled  or  shocked  by  the  shape  her  thoughts  took.  I  believe 
she  simply  followed  her  instincts  like  a  great  blind  animal, 
and  these  led  her  to  revenge  and  cunning. 

“  Mr.  Norman  liked  me,  I  know,  when  I  was  in  Paris,"  she 
said  to  herself  bitterly  “  And  if  Fairy  takes  my  lover,  it  is 
only  fair  I  should  get  hors." 

To  this  task,  therefore,  of  supplanting  her  sister  she  applied 
all  her  energies  and  all  her  cunning.  She  worked  hard :  she 
walked  a  mile  to  meet  Philip  every  time  she  knew  of  his 
intention  to  visit  Willow  Qrove,  and,  not  discouraged  by  his 
unsuspecting,  and  frank,  and  brotherly  greetings,  she  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  shower  flatteries  on  his  head.  Then  she  heaped 
small  attentions  and  cheap  gifts  npon  him,  till  he  had  more 
match-boxes,  bad  gloves,  paper  cigarettes,  and  brass  breast¬ 
pins  than  would  set  up  a  village  shop. 

It  will  be  perceived  that  Agnes  was  extremely  vulgar,  but 
in  reality  all  evil  is  intensely  vulgar  and  disagreeable,  if  the 
truth  were  told  of  it.  A  low  nature  will  be  mean,  and 
common,  and  base  if  clothed  in  ermine  and  crowned  with 
jewels,  and  the  tragic  vices  without  the  stage  on  which  they 
are  played  would  And  their  home  in  a  police-court. 

Pursuing  her  plot,  Agnes  found  all  manner  of  pretences 
for  writing  notes  to  Philip,  which  she  always  gave  with  a 
mysterious  air,  and  an  injunction  not  to  apeak  of  them. 
Thns  the  most  trifling  conunission — a  bit  of  ribbon,  a  packet 
of  envelopes,  a  bottle  of  scent— became  a  secret  of  whsch  she 
took  advantage  to  write  more  notes.  They  showered  down 
upon  him  like  an  avalanche  of  snow,  or  they  sprang  out  of 
ambush  in  unexpected  places — from  the  sleeves  of  his  paletot, 
or  his  gloves,  or  the  lining  of  his^  hat,  they  fell  upon  him 
New  Sebiks,  Na  14,  Yol.  II. 


and  battered  him  into  a  state  of  bewilderment.  Then  she 
began  to  speak,  hinting  to  him  of  unhappiness,  and  a  secret 
love  garnered  in  her  heart  from  childhood  for  one  so  noble 
and  so  good,  that  she  felt  herself  unworthy  to  mention  his 
name.  Cordially  sympathising  with  her  distress,  Philip 
advised  her  to  make  a  confldante  of  her  mother,  and  to  get 
the  man  out  of  her  head  as  fast  as  possible,  since,  according 
to  her  own  account,  he  cared  nothing  for  her. 

The  wild  passion  of  tears,  the  incoherent  words  that  fol¬ 
lowed,  astonished  him,  and  after  giving  her  the  required 
promise  to  be  silent,  they  pursued  and  haunted  him  even 
when  he  had  taken  his  accustomed  place  by  Fairy’s  aide. 
And  now  the  suspicion  dawned  upon  him  that  it  was  he  who 
had  inspired  this  strange  girl  with  a  wild  infatuation.  The 
thought  softened  him,  and  certainly  soothed  all  the  irritation 
which  Agnes’s  manoeuvres  had  often  provoked.  He  began 
to  be  more  tender  and  forbearing  with  her ;  he  ceased  to  tell 
her  with  quite  so  brotherly  a  frankness  of  her  faults,  and  the 
unflattering  reminiscences  of  her  childhood  with  which  his 
laughing  speech  had  sometimes  stung  her  were  toned  down 
to  a  gentle  kindness. 

Agnes  anticipated  victory,  and  was  already  debating  in  her 
own  mind  if  it  was  worth  her  while  to  marry  Philip,  or 
whether  the  pleasant  revenge  of  winning  him  from  Fairy 
would  not  be  a  sufiicient  triumph,  when  a  circumstance 
occurred,  not  requisite  to  explain  now,  which  threw  a  sudden 
light  npon  his  brain,  and  gave  him  the  true  duo  to  her  conduct. 

He  changed  his  manner  suddenly;  he  greeted  her  next 
prettily-worded,  sweet-scented  billet  with  a  hearty  laugh,  and, 
taking  the  others  from  his  pocket-book,  he  restored  them  to 
her,  and  in  a  few  quiet  words,  half  spoken  in  jest  that  they 
might  not  seem  to  her  too  earnest  aod  severe,  he  made  her 
aware  that  her  plot  was  perfectly  understood. 

She  turned  deadly  pale  Ur  a  moment,  and  then  laughed 
aloud. 

"So  my  game  is  up?"  she  said  in  a  tone  of  deflant 
hardihood. 

“Decidedly  yes,  Agnes,”  replied  Philip,  turning  away  in 
mournful  disgust. 

She  was  Fairy’s  sister,  and  he  was  sorry  for  her. 

"  Stop !"  she  cried,  holding  him  back  by  the  arm  hurriedly. 
"You  won’t  tell,  Philip,  will  yon?  You  know  I  only  wanted 
a  little  revenge  on  Fairy  for — for- 
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Norman  and  Grind. 


She  dered  not  say  for  what;  that  might  inrolve  a 
quarrel  with  Mr.  Norman,  which  oertainly  would  not  be  a 
judicious  proceeding,  considering  what  a  mine  of  gold  he  was 
to  the  family. 

“Never  mind  what  your  motive  was,  Agnes,”  said  Philip. 
“You  may  rest  assured  I  shall  never  tell  anything  that 
would  pain  Fairy.  I  do  not  forget  that  yon  are  her  lister.” 

He  strode  away,  and  Agnes's  ringing  laugh  followed  him 
on  the  wind. 

It  was,  however,  but  a  laugh  of  bravado,  for  the  instant 
be  bad  quitted  her  side  she  plunged  into  the  wood  close  by, 
and,  burying  her  face  in  her  hands  as  she  flung  herself  on  the 
grass  and  leaves,  she  wept  there  such  bitter,  sullen,  spiteful 
tears  as  such  natures  as  hers  alone  can  weep.  At  that  time 
she  hated  Mr.  Norman  with  all  her  heart,  but  against  him 
she  dared  not  scheme— his  money,  and  her  self-interest,  and 
her  fear  protected  him ;  upon  Philip,  therefore,  she  concen¬ 
trated  the  poison  of  a  double  hatred,  and  lying  there  upon 
the  summer  grass,  with  the  shadows  of  green  leaves  flattering 
over  her,  she  vowed  a  deadly  vow  of  vengeance. 

Now — to  return  from  this  long  digression — when  she  heard 
Philip's  bantering  words,  sho  Loncied  he  alluded  to  this  epi¬ 
sode  in  their  joint  lives,  and,  being  stung  to  bitterness,  she 
was  the  more  resolved  to  utter  the  spiteful  words  which  his 
speech  bad  interrupted. 

“You  may  talk  about  my  flirting,  Philip,  as  much  as  you 
like,”  she  said  in  a  sarcastic  tone;  “I  believe  I  am  not  the 
only  one  in  the  world  given  to  that  propensity.  You  had 
better  ask  Fairy  what  her  accomplishments  are  in  the  same 
j  line.  Yesterday,  when  I  found  her  tete-a-tete  with  Mr.  Nor¬ 
man,  seated  in  quite  an  interesting  attitude  by  his  side,  with 
her  hand  in  his,  I  really  thought  she  was  getting  on  pretty 
well  without  any  lessons  from  me.” 

But  for  Fairy's  confusion  and  the  deep  blush  on  her  face, 
Philip  would  not  have  believed  a  word  of  this,  but  now, 
looking  at  her  anxiously,  he  said  in  a  vexed  tone — 

“  Is  this  true.  Fairy 

Trembling  and  very  much  confused.  Fairy  faltered  out 
that  it  was  true. 

Philip  removed  his  protecting  arm  hastily  from  the  back 
of  Fairy’s  ctuur,  and  turned  his  face  towards  Agnes,  to  hear 
what  she  next  had  to  say. 

“  Now  you  perceive,  Philip,  that  it  is  very  unfair  to  put  all 
the  blame  of  encouraging  Mr.  Norman  on  poor  papa  and 
mamma.  I  ask  you  if  it  is  likely  he  will  give  up  his  attentions 
to  Fairy  while  she  treats  him  like  that  ?” 

A  flush  of  anger  rose  to  Philip's  brow. 

“  Fairy,”  he  said,  “  if  it  is  by  your  own  wish  that  Mr.  Nor¬ 
man  visits  here,  yon  have  only  to  say  so,  and  I  will  trouble 
you  no  more.” 

Too  proud  to  expostulate  further,  and  unwilling  to  show 
how  deeply  wounded  he  felt,  he  rose  as  he  spoke,  and 
stretched  out  his  hand  to  Charlie  for  his  hat. 

“  Ghx)d  night,  boys.  Good-bye.” 

He  was  positively  going,  and  the  fire  of  a  deep  joy  danced 
in  Agnes’s  eyes  as  she  saw  how  pale  his  face  was,  and  marked 
the  quiver  on  his  lips. 

“  Agnes,  Agnes !”  cried  Fairy  imploringly,  “  how  can  you 
be  so  cruel  ?  If  yon  heard  all  that  was  said,  tell  how  it  hap¬ 
pened  that  Mr.  Norman  took  my  hand ;  do  not  misrepresent 
things  merely  to  cause  pain.” 

But  Agnes  was  as  hard  as  steel.  It  was  of  little  use  to 
appeal  to  her  feelings  when  she  felt  only  for  herself,  and  it 
was  not  likely  that  she  would  undo  her  work  when  she 
wanted  to  triumph  and  to  sting. 

Philip  waited  a  moment  for  her  to  speak. 

I  “Oh,  don’t  alarm  yourself.  Fairy,”  she  said.  “I  heard  none 
I  of  your  billing  and  cooing,  I  assure  you.  I  leave  listening 


at  doors  to  those  meek,  quiet,  cattish  people  who  are  fond 
of  ik" 

Philip  turned  mournfully  away.  This  waa  the  first  doubt 
of  Fairy’s  truth  that  had  ever  crept  into  his  heart,  and  it  felt 
there  so  chill  and  heavy  that  he  could  not  speak,  though  his 
look  sought  hers  with  an  expression  of  grief  and  reproach 
that  wrung  her  soul. 

She  started  up  and  sprang  to  the  door,  intercepting  his 
departure  by  loving  arms  twined  around  him. 

“  After  all  these  years,  Philip,”  she  sobbed  as  she  clung  to 
him,  “  will  you  believe  this  of  me  without  bearing  a  word  of 
mine  in  explanation  ?” 

“  Philip^  my  lad,”  said  Charlie,  with  a  great  assumption  of 
patronising  wisdom,  “  if  you  listen  to  anything  Boldie  says,  I  I 
shall  conclude  somebody  stole  your  brains  yesterday  when 
yon  were  out,  and  didn't  know  it  Present  yourself  at  the 
next  asylum  for  idiots,  Phil,  and  Fll  give  you  an  order  of 
admittance.” 

“I  declare  it’s  shameful  to  try  and  make  Philip  quarrel 
with  Fay,”  cried  Mab  indignantly.  “.iVnd  see  how  she  is 
crying,  poor  thing !” 

“  And  she  hates  Mr.  Norman,  I  know !”  exclaimed  Doll, 
waking  up  to  an  unFonted  energy.  “  I  don’t  believe  any  of 
the  ill-natured  things  you  say.  Agones.” 

Thus  adjured  on  all  sides,  Philip  came  back  and  listened, 
while  Fairy  in  very  trembling,  incoherent  words  related  the 
substance  of  Mr.  Norman's  conversation,  and  tried  to  make 
him  understand  how  impossible  she  had  found  it  either  to 
escape  from  his  insinuating  voice  or  the  grasp  of  his  friendly 
band. 

Agpies  looked  on  for  some  time,  listening  with  a  protesting 
and  unbelieving  countenance,  which  failed,  however,  to  hinder 
the  kiss  of  reconciliation  which  Philip  pressed  on  Fairy's 
cheek.  Then,  the  sight  of  their  happiness  being  like  a  drink 
of  gall  to  her,  sho  stole  from  the  room,  leaving  the  lovers  to 
be  patronised  by  the  young  folks,  who  hovered  around  them 
in  a  state  of  high  delight,  evidently  impressed  by  the  idea 
that  this  little  scene  had  been  enacted  entirely  for  their 
edification  and  amusement. 

CHAPTER  V. 

Let  it  not  be  supposed  that  Miss  Agnes  Woodford  was  so 
forlorn  as  to  have  no  admirers.  She  had  two,  she  had 
four,  she  had  six.  The  old  doctor — respectable  man  1 — who 
came  to  visit  her  father  considered  her  eyes  the  finest  in  the  ; 
world,  and  the  pressure  of  his  hand  as  he  bade  her  good 
morning  grew  daily  more  lingering  and  tender.  The  young  ! 
doctor  who  came  in  the  old  one’s  place  when  he  was  too  | 
busy  for  country  visits,  was  so  desperately  smitten  that  he  f 
wandered  in  his  mind,  and  at  times  addressed  Mr.  Woodfbrd,  [ 
greatly  to  that  gentleman’s  astonishment,  as  “  my  angel.”  i 
The  doctor’s  boy  who  brought  the  medicine  blushed  when 
Agnes  descended  the  stairs,  and  trembled  when,  in  taking  the 
bottles  from  his  hand,  she  permitted  her  fair  fingers  a 
momentary  contact  with  his.  Se  brought  her  small  ofierings 
in  his  basket — flowers,  comfits,  fruits — presented  awkwardly 
with  stammering  speech  and  the  most  palpable  excuses. 
Mother  bad  sent  them,  or  he  had  found  the  fiowers  in  the 
road  and  thought  Miss  Agnes  might  have  lost  them,  and  the 
peaches  he  fancied  were  just  the  thing  for  Mr.  Woodford,  only 
would  Miss  Agnes  try  one  first? 

And  the  idol  of  his  worship  did  not  disdain  these  dainties . 
Indeed,  by  some  influence  too  shadowy  for  words,  her 
chivalrous  admirer  knew  that  if  his  basket  were  empty. 
Roots  would  come  into  the  hall  for  the  medicine,  and  Roots 's 
hard-worked  fingers  would  clutch  his  with  a  touch,  O  how 
unlike  the  fairy  fall  of  that  little  snowy  hand  of  which  he 
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dr«amt  lo  often !  And  so  the  basket  was  nevtr  empty,  and 
his  mother  got  loss  and  less  of  his  hard-earned  wages,  his 
washing  was  unpaid  for,  and  his  shoes  were  wearing  ont. 

Poor  boy  !  In  the  kitchen  at  times  he  talked  mysteriously 
of  what  he  would  do  if  he  were  a  great  man,  noble,  rich, 
worthy — at  what  angel's  shrine  he  would  lay  all  his  honours 
down.  Then  he  had  dreams  of  working,  striving,  dying  for 
her— dying  at  her  feet  at  last  to  show  her  how  he  loved.  And 
meanwhile  his  heotio  oheeks  grow  thinner  and  thinner,  and 
he  was  the  only  son  of  his  mother,  and  she  s  widow. 

But  what  did  that  matter  ?  Agnes  wanted  the  flowers  and 
fruit,  and  she  was  fond  of  gingerbread-nuts,  especially  the  sort 
that  came  oftenost  in  the  basket.  If  she  ever  made  any 
remark  to  herself  on  the  subject,  it  was  simply,  “  That  donkey 
is  going  oil  the  hooks  very  fast.” 

Agnes  prided  herself  on  her  eloquence  in  slang. 

But  we  have  not  yet  finished  the  list  of  her  slaves. 

The  clergyman,  a  stiff,  prim,  starch  bachelor  of  forty— a 
good  man,  in  spite  of  little  failings — was  beginning  to  have 
uneasy  thoughts  as  he  gazed  from  his  pulpit  straight  into  the 
Woodford  pew  and  met  the  lustrons  eyes  that  fixed  themselves 
in  melancholy  tenderness  on  his.  He  took  his  uneasy  thoughts 
'  with  him  into  his  daily  walks  to  visit  the  poor,  into  his 
^  solitary  rambles  in  far-off  woods,  where  the  crisp  leaves  of 
autumn  rustled  in  the  wail  of  the  winter  wind,  reminding 
him  of  the  “  sore  and  yellow  leaf’’  into  which  his  life  had 
fallen,  and  bidding  him  wonder  wistfully  if  for  him  any  spring¬ 
time  could  come  again.  Even  into  his  lone  room  these 
thoughts  pursued  him,  and  by  bis  solitary  hearth  a  dream 
hovered  which  spoke  flatteringly  and  deceitfully  in  his  ear. 

He  had  been  engaged  for  ten  years  to  his  cousin,  and  they 
were  waiting  for  money  to  marry.  Before  Agnes  returned 
home,  his  betrothed  had  not  appeared  too  old,  too  plain,  too 
insignificant  to  make  him  happy ;  but  now  before  this  dazzling 
rainbow  bow  she  paled,  and  how  cold  the  prospect  seemed  of 
taking  to  his  home  a  woman  bearing  only  a  dim  reflection  of 
youth,  a  woman  waning  into  a  pale  and  sickly  middle  age  ! 
Alas !  what  should  he  do  ?  She  had  grown  sickly  from  long 
“  hope  deferred it  would  be  cruel  to  forsake  her,  and  he  felt 
now  too  late  it  would  be  equally  cruel  to  take  her.  His 
heart  rebelled  against  these  old  shackles  ;  he  was  too  young 

then  to  understand  himself.  Now,  if  he  chose  a  woman - 

And  so  the  visions  rose  and  fell,  tormenting  him  as  he  sat 
by  his  cheerless  fire. 

Agnes  neither  guessed  nor  cored  what  bis  thoughts  were. 
She  had  no  imagination  ;  never  for  a  single  instant  did  the 
dullest  glimmer  of  light  show  her  what  the  feelings  of  another 
might  be.  She  was  conscious  of  nothing  that  she  did  not 
feel  herself.  The  salt  of  her  own  tears  she  could  taste,  the 
bitterness  ef  her  own  grief  she  could  pity,  and  the  anguish  of 
her  own  wrongs— she  fancied  she  had  wrongs — she  could  weep 
over,  and  utter  indignantly;  but  with  regard  to  others,  all 
she  did  was  done  lor  a  purpose  relating  to  herself,  and  she 
neither  heeded,  nor,  perhaps,  understood,  that  her  machinations 
might  crush  out  life  and  happiness.  Thus  it  mattered  very 
little  what  the  poor  curate  thought  or  felt,  so  that  he  lent  her 
his  pony.  This  was  her  purpose,  this  is  what  she  schemed  for, 
simply  this.  And  to  gain  the  command  of  that  poor  sorry 
animal,  she  broke  a  woman’s  heart,  and  ruined  a  man’s  peace. 

But  among  her  victims  the  one  most  to  be  pitied  was  the 
well-to-do  draper  in  the  village.  He  was  a  married  man, 
and  I  should  tremble  to  record  her  machinations  in  this 
quarter  if  the  grotesque  did  not  mingle  so  largely  in  the  tale 
that  it  overpowers  the  terrible.  He  was  a  hideously  ugly 
little  man,  but  endowed  by  some  merciful  fairy  with  so  large 
a  fund  of  self-conceit,  that  out  of  the  well  of  his  satisfaction 
there  overflowed  a  hearty  stream  of  kindliness  and  pity  for 
less  well-favoured  individuals  than  himself.  Upon  this  won¬ 


derful  eonceit  of  his  own  beauty  Agnes  worked,  and  she 
thereby  cut  a  rich  lode,  which  bronght  her  in  silks  and 
mnsliu.s,  shawls  and  ribbons.  Wanting  all  these  things  very 
badly,  she  naturally  had  no  mercy  on  him.  And  all  the  time 
her  contempt  for  the  poor  little  man  was  so  great,  that  she 
scarcely  tried  to  hide  it.  It  was  really  astonishing  with  how 
few  flatteries,  how  little  cajoling,  that  miserable  little  draper 
was  led  to  imagine  that  Miss  Agnes  Woodford  was  praying 
for  his  happiness  every  night,  and  desiring  only  to  die, 
blessing  him.  He  felt  for  her  very  much ;  he  was  sorry  he 
was  so  handsome;  ho  was  sorry  ho  was  not  free,  that  he 
might  throw  himself  at  her  feet,  and  assure  her  that  he  did 
not  mind  the  fact  of  her  father’s  being  a  poor  broken-down 
penniless  swindler  who  thought  himself  a  gentleman.  He 
reproached  himself  that  he  had  oiled  his  hair,  and  curled  his 
whiskers,  and  chatted  with  her  so  affably  every  time  she 
entered  the  shop.  Ho  ought  not  to  have  displayed  hie 
fascinations ;  he  should  have  made  himself  disagreeable,  ngly 
even,  if  possible.  0  dear,  what  an  nnfortunate  man  he  was ! 
And  a  smirk  came  over  his  features  as  he  thought  com¬ 
placently  that  Miss  Agnes  was  certainly  pining  away  lately, 
and  perhaps  she  might  break  her  heart  and  die  for  his  sake. 
Meanwhile  Agnes  sometimes  strolled  into  the  shop  of  an 
evening,  and  a  parcel  invariably  followed  her  to  Willow  Qreve. 

If  a  week  passed  without  bringing  her,  the  wretched  little 
draper  might  be  seen  at  bis  door  among  his  calicoes  looking 
up  and  down  the  street  anxiously  morning,  noon,  and  night. 

For  a  long  while  the  bnstling,  careful,  hard-working  wife 
knew  nothing  of  all  this,  but  at  last,  when  she  got  a  glimmer¬ 
ing  of  it,  she  turned  Miss  Agnes  out  of  the  shop,  and  sent  in 
a  bill  to  Willow  Grove  for  all  the  goods  she  had  had. 

And  now  the  fight  for  the  little  draper,  or  rather  for  bis 
draperies,  began  in  earnest.  Agnes  felt  herself  insulted. 
She  was  indignant — she  was  bristling  with  ire. 

“  That  vulgar,  spiteful  virago !”  she  said  to  herself.  “  How 
dare  she  attack  me  ?  I’ll  punish  her  for  it !” 

With  the  sweetest  condescension,  therefore,  in  spite  of  her 
father’s  disputing  the  bill,  Agnes  continued  to  go  to  the  shop 
for  pennyworths  of  tape  and  reels  of  cotton,  and  the  result 
of  the  few  honeyed  words  dropped  across  the  counter  at 
these  times  was  that  the  little  draper  began  grievously  to 
ill-treat  his  wife.  The  poor  woman  suffered  without  clearly 
recognising  her  enemy,  or  seeing  the  weapon  that  struck  her. 
And  at  last  her  household  comfort  was  destroyed,  her  peace 
broken  up,  bitterness,  hate,  and  strife  planted  where  once 
love  flourished,  and  all  because  her  husband  kept  a  draper’s 
shop,  and  Miss  Agnes  Woodford  wanted  new  dresses.  It 
took  years  of  renewed  kindness,  affection,  and  duty  before  ; 
that  miserable  little  draper  and  bis  comely,  careful  wife  were 
happy  again. 

During  these  attempts  to  cover  the  deficiencies  of  the  family 
income  by  new  ways,  Agnes  was  engaged,  or  considered 
herself  engaged,  to  the  aforesaid  young  doctor,  only  in  com¬ 
pliance  with  her  request — she  loved  mysteries  too  well  to 
lose  the  chance  of  a  secret — their  engagement  was  not  made 
known  to  her  family. 

One  day,  just  as  the  winter  was  breaking  up  into  spring, 
she  sat  in  her  room  concocting  a  letter  to  this  amiable  victim. 
She  took  her  usnal  ingredients — six  “  dearests”  in  doable 
italics,  three  “  darlings”  thrown  in  playfully,  one  “  husband” 
inserted  as  an  experiment,  and  two  ”  Beloveds”  with  capitals. 
These  words  were  intermingled  with  assurances  of  unutter¬ 
able  love,  a  timid  fear  that  he  might  see  another  more 
pleasing,  and  forget  the  “  young  girl  who  bad  given  him  her 
heart  and  soul,”  a  declaration  that  she  lived  only  for  him,  and 
felt  herself  floating  into  regions  of  bliss  at  the  thought,  then 
a  broken-hearted  desire  to  die  at  once,  coupled  with  a  resolve 
to  perish  breathing  his  dear  name. 
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The  young  doctor  alweys  walked  about  with  one  romance 
in  his  pocket  and  another  in  his  head,  a  fact  of  which  Agnes 
was  well  aware  when  she  commenced  her  correspondence 
with  him,  and  therefore  shaped  her  style  accordingly.  She 
added  to  her  letter  a  quiet  insinuation  that  she  was  extremely 
handsome,  and  might  expect  many  offers,  and  then  a  noble 
determination  to  live  and  die  the  spotless  bride  of  her  heroic 
loTor,  winding  up  with  a  coaxing  entreaty  to  be  trusted,  con¬ 
fided  in,  particularly  with  regard  to  his  prospects  and  money 
— subjects  she  hated  in  themselves,  but  took  an  interest  in 
for  his  dear  sake. 

Ten  thousand  thanks  and  fondest  kisses  for  the  beautiful 
ring.  And  could  he  bring  a  bottle  of  eau-de-Cologne  when 
he  next  came,  for  she  had  not  a  drop  left,  and  it  was  tuck 
stuff  at  the  village  shop  ? 

With  this  epistle,  duly  signed  “  Your  devoted  Agnes,”  she 
took  her  way  to  the  village  to  post  it.  But  on  the  road  a 
well-known  bay  horse  met  her  and  stopped. 

“  Well,  Agnes  !”  said  Mr.  Norman. 

“  Well!”  answered  Agnes  sulkily. 

“  Your  papa  is  much  better,  I  hear.” 

Agnes  shrugged  her  shoulders.  ~ 

“Mamma  thinks  so.  I  don’t.” 

“  And  Fairy,  shall  I  find  her  at  home  ?”  asked  Mr.  Norman, 
looking  at  his  horse’s  ears. 

“  Yes,  and  Philip  with  her,”  replied  Agnes  with  a  malicious 
smile. 

Mr.  Norman  stroked  his  chin,  and  looked  up. 

“It  doesn’t  matter,  Agnes;  I  shall  conquer  in  the  end. 
That  young  man  is  going  away  in  June.” 

His  tone  was  very  soft,  but  the  flash  in  his  eyes  was  not  of 
heaven. 

“As  far  as  I  am  concerned,”  said  Agnes  carelessly,  “I 
should  be  glad  for  June  to  come  to-morrow;  the  sooner 
Philip  Rayner  goes  the  better  I  shall  be  pleased ;  but,  accord- 
I  ing  to  my  counting,  there  are  three  months  to  June,  and  a 
I  good  many  things  can  happen  in  that  time.” 
j  “So  they  can,  Agnes,”  observed  Mr.  Norman  blandly. 

I  “Philip  Raynor  might  die,  but,  at  all  events,  he  won’t 
I  marry.” 

Mr.  Norman  patted  his  horse  with  a  gentle,  caressing  hand 
!  as  he  spoke,  apparently  quite  unconscious  of  the  earnest  and 
half-frightened  look  with  which  Agones  was  regarding  him. 
She  made  no  answer  to  his  last  words :  so  after  a  moment  he 
gathered  up  the  reins  and  cantered  away,  saying  in  his 
sweetest  voice— 

“  I  hope  you  will  be  home  soon,  Agnes ;  what  is  Willow 
Grove  without  you?” 

Agones  looked  after  him  with  a  pale  face. 

“The  sugared  fiend !”  she  said  to  herself  bitterly. 

CHAPTER  VI. 

SAY,  Fairy !"  cried  Charles  Woodford,  while  a  pair  of 
eyes  peered  round  the  door,  “  here’s  the  Cat 
coming  up  the  avenue!  If  I  were  you  I’d  be  off  for  a  walk 
trith  Phil,  and  balk  him  this  time.” 

Fairy  started  up  nervously. 

“  Quick,  then,  Charlie ;  fetch  me  my  hat  and  doak.” 

The  boy  brought  them  in  a  moment,  and  then  seizing 
Philip's  hand,  she  ran  through  the  tiny  haU,  the  garden  at 
the  back,  and  the  lane  and  meadow  beyond,  resting  at  leng;th 
ag^ainst  a  tree  for  breath,  while  her  lover  stood  chafing  by. 

“  This  is  humiliating  and  shameful !”  he  exclaimed.  “  How 
long  am  I  to  bear  it  ?  Be  my  wife  at  once,  Fairy,  and  put 
a  stop  to  a  pursuit  that  is  degrading  both 'to  you  and  to 
myself.” 

Fairy’s  eyes  filled  with  tears  as  she  looked  up.  She  knew 


Philip  speke  in  haste  and  angler,  while  his  reason  and  judg¬ 
ment  were  opposed  to  his  words. 

“  It  would  ruin  you  to  marry  now,”  she  said  quietly,  “  and 
into  such  a  family  as  mine.” 

Her  head  drooped  again  as  she  spoke,  and  Philip  was  silent. 
Truly  there  were  times,  in  spite  of  his  loyalty  and  his  love, 
when  the  prospect  of  entering  the  Woodford  family  did  not 
present  itself  to  him  in  the  light  of  a  blessing.  To  accept 
such  a  drag  through  life,  to  ally  himself  with  such  purpose¬ 
less,  shiftless,  idle  poverty,  to  risk  disgrace,  to  carry  the 
burden  of  a  misery  which  they  themselves  did  not  feel,  might 
well  appal  a  sensible,  right-minded  young  man,  even  if  he 
was  in  love.  And  Philip,  thinking  of  his  widowed  mother, 
and  of  all  the  privations  she  had  undergone  to  pay  for  his 
education,  and  procure  him  the  position  he  now  held,  felt  he 
had  no  right  by  a  too  early  and  improvident  marriage  to 
disappoint  every  hope  she  had  cherished  for  him.  In  a  year 
or  two  the  sum  she  was  now  saving  annually  would  purchase 
his  promotion,  and  he  would  be  able  to  stand  by  himself ;  but 
now,  if  be  married,  he  must  ask  for  this  money  to  increase 
his  allowance,  and  all  certainty  of  obtaining  a  higher  grade 
would  be  cut  off,  and  left  to  years  and  chances.  In  fact,  to 
marry  would  be  to  throw  the  burden  of  his  wife’s  main¬ 
tenance  on  bis  mother,  and  to  disappoint  her  in  every  wish, 
and  he  shrank  from  the  selfishness  of  such  an  act.  Yet  it 
was  not  without  a  sharp  pang  that  ho  renounced  the  burning 
desire  of  his  heart  to  snatch  his  treasure  from  this  perse¬ 
cution. 

“  But  can  you  bravo  all  this.  Fairy  ?"  he  cried.  “  Have 
you  strength  to  resist  this  constant  vexation  ?” 

“Yes,  if  you  always  love  me,”  she  answered  in  a  low,  sad 
tone. 

“  If  it  only  depends  on  that.  Fairy,”  responded  Philip  as  a 
beaming  smile  shone  on  his  face,  “  my  happiness  is  safe.” 

There  was  no  response  on  Fairy’s  lips  to  his  smile ;  her 
head  drooped  lower  and  lower,  till  her  face  sank  on  her 
hands,  and  he  saw  tears  stealing  through  her  fingers.  He 
knew  that  her  spirits  were  worn  by  the  daily,  the  hourly 
persecution  she  underwent  from  her  family  on  Mr.  Norman’s 
account,  and  the  sight  of  her  tears  exasperated  him  to  madness 
against  their  cruelty  and  his  insolence. 

At  this  instant,  too,  Charlie  appeared  at  the  top  of  the 
lane  signalling  to  them  like  a  railway  man  to  fly,  while  a 
vision  of  Mrs.  Woodford’s  cap  behind  him  just  gleaming 
above  the  hedge,  evidently  in  pursuit,  exhausted  the  last  drop 
of  patience  in  Philip’s  veins.  He  thought  of  standing  his 
ground,  braving  the  angry  lady,  and  resolutely  refusing  to 
allow  her  daughter  to  return  to  the  house,  but  then  remem¬ 
bering  how  painful  such  a  scene  would  be  to  Fairy,  and  how 
inevitably  it  must  end  in  his  own  discomfiture,  he  groaned  in 
spirit,  and  gave  up  the  thought.  A  middle  course  was  left 
to  him,  and  this  he  took.  ^  Seeing  how  worn  she  was,  how 
changed,  restless,  and  nervous  she  had  become  lately,  he  re¬ 
solved  that  on  that  day  at  least  she  should  be  spared. 

He  glanced  at  the  little  quiet  figure  leaning  against  the 
tree.  She  had  never  once  looked  up— she  was  weeping  still. 
Gently  taking  her  hands  from  her  face,  and  turning  her  that 
she  might  not  see  that  excited  young  telegraph  Charlie,  or 
the  swiftly-coming,  angry  nodding  cap,  he  bore  her  rapidly 
across  the  field,  over  the  stile  and  the  next  meadow,  into  the 
wood  beyond.  Even  here  scarcely  feeling  safe,  he  plunged 
deeply  among  the  overhanging  trees  before  be  stopped,  and 
found  a  seat  for  Fairy  on  a  bank  covered  with  the  dry  crisp 
leaves  of  autumn,  while  he  stood  near  her  leaning  against  the 
trunk  of  an  elm. 

No  tree  yet  bore  its  green  burden  of  leaves,  though  here 
and  there  among  the  grass  a  few  spring  flowers,  pale  and 
colourless,  reared  their  beads. 
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“  Fairy  !”  cried  Philip  reetlesely,  “  what  can  I  do  ?  If  I 
marry  at  once  I  break  my  mother's  heart,  and  I  min  my 
prospects  for  ever ;  and  yet  when  1  look  at  yon  and  on  your 
tears,  how  can  I  belioTe  yon  will  find  courage  to  bear  waiting 
for  my  sake  ?” 

“If  yon  love  me  I  can  bear  anything,”  replied  Fairy 
solemnly,  “  but  if  yon  forget  me - " 

She  stopped,  and  her  face  became  suddenly  white  as  the 
wood  anemone  that  kissed  her  feet. 

“  If  I  forget  yon  I”  exclaimed  Philip  as  he  walked  hurriedly 
to  and  fro.  “  Is  that  likely.  Fairy  ?  Yon  wrong  me  by  such 
expressions.” 

“I  have  seen  so  little  of  yon  lately,”  faltered  Fairy,  “  And 
then  yon  are  going  away  in  J nne.” 

“  If  you  doubt  mo  yon  will  drive  me  mad !”  cried  the  un¬ 
happy  young  man,  while  he  clenched  his  hands  involuntarily. 
“  It  is  true  I  have  seen  yon  but  seldom  lately,  but  how  could 
I  force  myself  into  a  house  where  I  am  unwelcome?  Think 
what  coldness  and  insults  I  have  borne  unnoticed  only  to  get 
a  glimpse  of  you — a  word,  a  look  !  Think  how  often  I  have 
blinded  myself  to  the  fact  that  I  was  an  unbidden,  an  un¬ 
welcome  guest !  I  know  I  am  a  useless  friend  to  your  father. 
I  capnot  do  what  Mr.  Normau  does.  I  cannot  expect  him  to 
forbid  so  excellent  an  acquaintance  his  house  for  my  sake.” 

Philip  laughed  bitterly,  and  crushed  a  little  flower  beneath 
his  heel  as  he  spoke. 

Crouched  on  the  fallen  leaves,  prostrate  with  grief,  Fairy 
listened  to  him  with  a  crael  shiver  of  wounded  pride  and  pain. 
She  dared  not  speak  of  her  father,  nor  of  his  tacit  encourage¬ 
ment  of  Mr.  Norman’s  silent  courtship.  She  could  not  bear 
to  degrade  her  family  further  in  Philip's  estimation.  Fixing 
her  large  eyes  on  him,  filled  with  the  sorrow  of  unutterable 
love,  she  reverted  to  the  old  idea  written  on  her  brain  in 
sharpest  characters  of  woe. 

“  Yon  are  going  away  in  June,  Philip  ?” 

“  Yes,  and  they  are  all  glad  of  it,  except,  perhaps,  the  chil¬ 
dren,”  exclaimed  Philip.  “And  are  yon  glad  too.  Fairy? 
Are  yon  waiting  for  that  to  accept  Mr.  Norman  ?  Because  I 
am  obliged  to  leave  you,”  he  cried  in  a  voice  of  passion,  “  am 
I  to  be  doubted,  forgotten,  forsaken?  0  heavens  I  this  is  too 
much !” 

This  sudden  breaking  down  of  his  self-command  seemed  to 
terrify  the  young  girl  at  his  feet  into  a  state  of  stupor.  With 
hor  eyes  still  mournfully  fixed  on  him,  and  her  hand  playing 
idly  with  the  dead  leaves,  she  remained  silent,  in  an  attitude 
inexpressibly  sad  and  forlorn.  But  it  was  not  this  alone  which 
attracted  his  attention,  as  his  angry  jealousy  cooled,  and  he 
paused  in  his  hurried  walk  to  look  at  her ;  it  was  not  this 
which  riveted  his  gaze  and  turned  him  deathly  pale.  It  was 
the  wild,  melancholy  expression  in  her  fixed  eyes,  which  for  a 
moment  tortured  him  with  the  thought  that  her  senses  were 
gone. 

“Fairy !  Fairy!”  he  cried,  as,  gasping  for  breath,  he  seized 
her  hand  and  knelt  down  by  her  side. 

“Philip,  is  it  you?”  she  answered  softly. 

He  listened  nervously  for  her  next  words. 

“  What  has  happened  ?  Have  I  been  dreaming  ?  I  thought 
I  was  his  wife,  and  then  I  was  dying— dying  somewhere  far 
away  on  a  lone  sea-shore,  with  the  roll  of  the  surf  in  my 
dying  ears !” 

“It  is  the  Bongh  of  the  wind  among  these  melancholy  trees. 
My  own  Fairy !  my  poor  darling  1”  cried  Philip  remorsefully ; 
“  how  could  I  be  so  blind  and  so  cmel  as  to  reproach  and 
frighten  yon  with  my  stupid  violence  ?” 

He  bad  not  seen  her  for  nearly  six  weeks,  and  as  be  gazed 
now  on  her  pale,  changed  face,  it  seemed  to  him  he  could 
read  a  long  history  of  sorrow  and  persecution,  and  he  no 
longer  won>.ered  her  worn  spirit  could  bear  no  more,  and 


sense  and  courage  for  a  moment  had  failed.  He  was  un- 
msmned;  bis  heart  was  wrung;  he  gathered  her  into  his 
bosom,  and  those  two  wept  together. 

Calmed  at  last,  and  comforted  in  their  dear  love  for  each 
other,  they  began  to  talk  more  hopefully,  and  Philip  again 
discussed  the  possibility  of  hastening  their  marriage,  but 
Fairy,  in  her  generous  devotion,  opposed  the  idea.  Knowing 
herself  to  be  penniless,  and  feeling  instinctively  that  to  marry 
Philip  now  would  be  to  drag  him  down  into  the  vortex  of 
the  Woodford  misery,  she  feigned  a  courage,  a  fortitude,  a 
patience  of  which  in  reality  her  nature  was  not  capable,  and 
thus  reassured  him  into  his  old  confidence  and  determination 
to  wait  for  better  times. 

After  a  lengthened  walk,  during  which  Philip  had  the 
pleasure  of  seeing  the  colour  come  back  to  her  cheeks,  he 
led  her  to  the  end  of  the  lane,  and  then  bade  her  farewell 

“  I  think  our  bite  noir  must  be  gone  by  this  time.  Fairy,” 
he  said,  laughing.  “  But  I  will  not  go  in ;  they  would  vex 
me,  and  I  do  not  want  to  quarrel.” 

“  Good-bye,  then,"  said  Fairy  lingeringly.  “  Yon  will  come 
again  soon  ?” 

They  parted,  and  Fairy  walked  slowly  towards  the  house. 
Leaning  over  the  garden-gate,  waiting  for  her,  she  found 
Charlie.  The  boy  seized  her  hand  in  an  excited  manner. 

“  0  Fairy !  for  mercy’s  sake  don’t  tell  it  was  I  who  hurried 
you  off  like  that.  They  are  so  angry.” 

“What  is  the  matter?”  asked  Fairy  languidly,  as  she 
allowed  her  cold  fingers  to  rest  in  the  boy’s  feverish  clasp. 

“Mamma  has  had  fits,  and  you  are  to  go  up  in  papa's 
room  this  very  minute.  Mr.  Norman  has  turned  crusty,  and 
he  jcon’f  renew  the  biU.” 


CHAPTER  VH. 

HERE  have  you  been,  child  ?”  asked  Mr.  Woodford 
in  a  sharp,  thin  voice.  His  hand  shook  as  he  held 
it  towards  her  angrily,  and  on  his  pale,  thin  cheek  there 
burnt  the  hectic  of  excitement. 

“I  have  been  with  Philip  out  walking,”  answered  Fairy 
timidly, 

“  I  must  have  no  more  of  this.  Fairy,”  said  Mr.  Woodford 
harshly.  “  That  young  man  cannot  marry :  he  is  too  poor, 
and  he  is  most  cruel  and  selfish  to  compromise  yon  by  this 
injudicious  familiarity.” 

Fairy’s  face  flushed  crimson,  and  her  hands  shook  as  she 
untied  her  hat,  but  still  she  found  courage  to  say  in  a  low 
voice — 

“  I  am  sure  Philip  is  not  cruel,  and  if  I  were  to  consent  to 
it  he  would  marry  me  to-morrow." 

“  Nonsense  I”  interposed  Mrs.  Woodford  angrily ;  “  he  would 
do  no  such  thing ;  he  knows  better.  All  girls  with  a  love 
affair  in  their  beads  are  alike,  blinded  by  vanity  and  self- 
conceit.  They  never  know  when  a  man  is  in  earnest  or  when 
he  is  only  amusing  himself.” 

“  But  ever  since  I  was  a  child  I  have  promised  to  be  Philip’s 
wife,”  said  Fairy,  turning  her  bewildered  and  flushed  face 
towards  her  mother. 

“  You  shock  me,  child !”  cried  Mr.  Woodford  energetically. 
“Even  in  boyhood,  then,  Philip  Rayner  was  a  traitor,  and  a 
serpent  bent  on  destroying  the  peace  of  the  house  that  sheltered 
him.” 

“  0  papa  1”  exclaimed  Fairy,  clasping  her  hands — “  and  yon 
liked  Philip  so  much  once  I” 

At  this  moment  a  paroxysm  ef  coughing  seized  Mr.  Wood¬ 
ford,  shook,  tore,  convulsed  him,  till  at  last  he  leant  back 
among  his  cushions  exhausted.  His  wife  sprang  to  his  as¬ 
sistance,  and  bent  over  him  in  anxious  solicitude. 

“  If  yon  only  come  here  to  excite  and  irritate  your  father 
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in  this  cruel  way,”  she  said  to  her  daughter  in  a  tone  of  cold 
repugnance,  “  I  think  yon  would  have  done  better  had  yon 
prolonged  your  selfish  walk  and  stayed  out  till  the  evening, 
when  he  goes  to  bed,  and  is  at  least  for  a  few  hours  sheltered 
from  the  disobedience  and  ingratitude  of  bis  children.” 

“It’s  just  like  Fairy,”  said  Agnes,  who  was  lounging  in  an 
easy  chair,  and  who  had  not  stirred  in  the  least  to  assist  her 
father ;  “  she  always  makes  a  fuss  wherever  she  comes,  and 
then  stands  by  so  meek  and  innocent  that  ene  doesn’t  know 
whether  to  laugh  or  to  be  disgusted.” 

Fairy  was  silent.  She  had  learned  to  know  now  that  no 
kind  word  er  look  was  ever  to  be  hers  unless  she  passively 
endured  Mr.  Norman’s  attentions  and  tacitly  encouraged  them. 
She  stood  trembling  and  pale,  gazing  at  her  father.  He  looked 
up ;  something  in  the  sad  face  touched  him.  Perhaps  men 
are  not  so  unjust,  not  so  given  to  blind,  passionate  partisanship 
as  women,  and  a  voice  in  his  heart  might  have  told  him  where 
the  true  cruelty  and  selfishness  lay.  At  all  events  he  held 
out  his  hand,  and  said  gently — 

“  Come  here.  Fairy.” 

The  unwonted  kindness  was  more  than  she  could  bear;  she 
sprang  forward,  seized  his  hand,  and  in  another  moment  was 
on  her  knees  clinging  to  him  and  weeping  passionately. 

“  What  can  I  do,  father?”  she  sobbed— “  what  can  I  do?” 

“  Listen  to  me,  my  dear,”  said  Mr.  Woodford,  himself  much 
moved,  although  neither  his  tears  nor  hers  opened  his  eyes  to 
the  true  selfishness  of  his  conduct,  but  rather  helped  him  to 
cheat  himself,  as  though  they  said  to  him,  “  See  how  you  leve 
her ;  these  tears  witness  for  you ;  can  yon,  then,  her  father, 
advise  her  to  her  hurt  ?  No,  this  is  plainly  your  duty ;  go  on 
and  prosper.” 

Thus  adjured  by  his  conscience,  Mr.  Woodford  laid  his 
hand  on  Fairy’s  head,  and  solemnly  believed  as  he  spoke  that 
he  was  saying  what  was  best  and  wisest  for  his  child. 

“  My  dear,  you  should  endeavour  to  wean  yonrself  of  your 
affection  for  a  young  man  whose  wife  you  can  never  be.  I 
speak  advisedly,  for  I  feel  sure  yon  are  too  honourable  to 
become  a  pensioner  on  bis  mother.  Ton  would  not  eat  the 
widow's  scanty  bread.  Fairy?  I  blame  myself  and  your 
mother  that  we  have  permitted  this  intimacy  to  exist  so  long, 
but  we  were  not  aware  of  all  the  facts  when  we  allowed  Philip 
to  visit  here  as  your  lover.  Now  I  feel  that  neither  my  con¬ 
science  nor  my  long  friendship  for  Mrs.  Rayner  will  permit 
me  to  ruin  her  son ;  for  it  would  be  min  to  him.  Fairy,  if  you 
married  him ;  and  would  that  be  any  proof  of  love  on  your 
part?  Y  on  would  condemn  him  to  a  life  of  penury  and  hard¬ 
ship  ;  yon  would  blight  all  his  hopes  of  success  in  his  pro¬ 
fessional  career,  and  make  him  a  sour,  discontented  man. 
Debarred  from  society  by  his  poverty,  clogged  with  a  wife  for 
whose  sake  he  had  renounced  all  hope  of  rewarding  bis  mother 
for  her  self-denying  affection— for  whose  sake  he  had  yielded 
up  the  dear  dream  of  military  glory  and  an  honoured  life,  and 
accepted  in  their  stead  obscurity,  bitterness,  disappointment, 
and  debt — how  will  yon  soothe  and  charm  such  a  husband. 
Fairy  ?”  The  picture  was  frightful,  and  Fairy  shuddered  as 
she  listened.  ”  What  have  yon  to  give  him  in  return  for  his 
renouncing  all  bis  prospects  in  life,  and  dwindling  into  such  a 
man  as  I  have  drawn  7" 

”  Nothing  but  my  love — nothing,”  she  whispered  as  she 
gazed  in  terrified  earnestness  on  bis  face. 

Mr.  Woodford  made  a  gesture  of  silence  to  his  wife,  who 
was  about  to  speak,  and  then  glanced  at  Agnes,  but  she  bad 
fallen  asleep  in  the  arm-chair,  having  evidently  found  bis 
long  speech  rather  soporific.  This  slumber  of  his  eldest 
daughter’s  seemed  a  relief  to  him,  and,  doubtless,  any  inter- 
n^>tions  she  might  have  made  would  not  have  been  in  the 
tone  of  bis  own  remarks.  It  is  certain  that  Mr.  Woodford 
understood  Fairy  far  better  than  either  her  mother  or  sister. 


neither  of  whom  bad  the  slightest  idea  of  what  would 
influence  her. 

“Your  love.  Fairy!  Is  that  all?  Men  tire  of  love;  they 
need  a  career;  they  value  substantial  comforts  and  the 
world's  honour.  Without  these  Philip  would  grow  iato  a 
morose  and  melancholy  man,  full  of  remorse  for  having 
yielded  to  a  passion  to  bis  own  destruction.  And  can  yon  be 
sure.  Fairy,  when  his  silly  dream  of  happiness  was  gone,  i 
that  he  would  visit  you  with  no  reproaches  ?  And  would 
the  sorrow  of  his  mother  weigh  as  nothing  on  his  mind  ?  I 
cannot  believe  she  would  survive  the  pain  of  seeing  herself 
disappointed  in  all  the  hopes  for  which  she  has  struggled 
during  the  long  years  of  her  widowhood.  Think  what  pri¬ 
vations  she  has  suffered,  what  self-denial  she  has  practised 
for  her  son’s  sake!  Fairy,  that  is  love;  bat  what  is  yours? 
How  it  pales  before  hers !  Examine  it — this  love  of  y^urs — 
and  it  is  but  selfishness.” 

Fairy  wrung  her  hands  in  silent  protest :  she  could  not 
speak. 

”  Yes,  selfishness,  Fairy,  because  you  have  no  fortune,  and 
no  great  talents  by  which  yen  can  hope  to  assist  your 
husband.  You  can  only  be  a  drag  to  him  all  his  life  long, 
and  worse,  inasmuch  as  yon  ally  him  to  a  miserable  poverty. 
For  the  truth  must  be  told,  my  dear :  we  are  a  poor  lot — a 
wretched  let  for  any  gentleman  to  marry  among.  What 
right  have  we  to  pull  an  honourable,  struggling  man  down  to 
the  level  of  our  misery?  And  we  should  do  it.  Fairy; 
nothing  could  prevent  a  poor  son-in-law  from  becoming  one 
of  us,  and  drifting  as  we  drift.  There  is  nothing  in  our 
family  to  render  it  desirable  to  any  man  to  join  it;  and  it  is 
only  a  very  rich,  very  independent,  very  noble  and  generous 
man  who  can  afford  to  do  it ;  to  let  a  poor  man  do  so  would 
be  the  most  cruel  selfishness  on  our  part — a  selfishness  to 
which  my  conscience,  my  dear,  will  never  let  me  consent.” 

Mr.  Woodford  spoke  his  last  sentences  very  low,  as  if  he 
were  unwilling  to  pain  bis  wife’s  ear  by  this  plain  recital  of 
the  family  woes,  while  Fairy  listened  to  him  quite  aghast,  so 
astonished  was  she  at  these  bitter  truths  falling  from  his  lips 
in  lien  of  the  self-congratulatory,  self-laudatory  terms  in 
which  be  usually  spoke  of  their  circumstances.  His  words 
crept  over  her  in  a  chill  and  drear  way,  making  her  life 
barren,  as  they  showed  her  the  possibility  of  giving  up 
Philip  for  his  own  sake— of  renouncing  him  through  the  very 
love  which  now  kept  her  faithful 

“Are  we  indeed  so  wretched?”  she  whispered,  as  she 
kept  her  eyes  feverishly  fixed  on  her  father’s  face.  ”  Would 
it  really  ruin  Philip  to  marry  me?  I  thought  you  had  shares 
and  all  sorts  of  property  which - ” 

"  Which  I  could  realise  if  I  were  in  health,”  said  Mr. 
Woodford,  glancing  at  his  wife,  who  busied  herself  about  the 
chamber,  as  if  a  conversation  in  which  she  was  not  allowed  to 
join  had  no  interest  for  her.  “  But  yon  see,  Fairy,  I  am  very 
ill,  and  I  tell  you  the  truth  about  our  affairs  that  yon  may 
not  deem  your  father  hard,  and  cruel,  and  harsh  in  objecting 
to  your  engagement.  Doubtless  Philip  will  call  me  all  these, 
but  when  you  hear  him  say  so  you  will  know  that  my  motives 
towards  him  are  good,  and  generous,  and  unselfish.  I  do  for 
his  sake  what  yon  have  not  got  the  strength  to  do,  my  dear.” 

“Oh,  I  cannot  give  him  up !"  interposed  Fairy.  “Do  not 
ask  me — do  not  try  to  separate  us !” 

“  And  you  say  you  love  him  ?"  said  Mr.  Woodford  with 
melancholy  sternness.  “  And  you  would  take  advantage  of 
his  transitory  liking  for  you  to  involve  him  in  a  mesh  of 
misery  ?  Let  me  tell  you  what  bis  mother’s  love  did  for 
him.  Fairy.  She  knew  how  to  give  up  a  selfish  love  for  her 
son’s  sake.  There  was  a  gentleman  who  had  long  loved 
Mrs.  Rayner — it  was  an  old  story,  her  first  love ;  ho  came 
from  India,  and  asked  her  to  be  his  wife.  But  her  child  was 
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sickly,  he  could  not  go  to  India,  and  sho  fancied  he  required 
his  mother's  entire  care,  so  sho  dared  not  leave  him  in  Eng¬ 
land  with  strangers.  For  this  reason  she  refused  the  man 
she  loved.  I  saw  her  sufferings  and  her  victory,  and  I  now 
see  a  foolish,  vain  girl  trying  to  steal  from  her  her  reward. 
My  dear,  do  not  boast  any  more  of  your  love ;  let  me  see  that 
it  can  make  sacrifices,  that  it  knows  how  to  yield  the  beloved 
for  the  beloved's  sake,  and  then  I  will  believe  in  it.” 

Mr.  Woodford  stopped,  and  leaned  back  in  his  chair 
exhausted. 

Fairy  no  longer  wept ;  pale  and  excited,  she  listened  to  her 
father's  words  with  a  chilly,  hopeless  conviction  of  their 
truth. 

“  Philip  would  never  yield  me  up,*’  she  murmured. 

“  It  is  not  in  man's  nature  to  make  sacrifices.  Fairy ;  it  is 
from  woman's  devotion  and  generosity  we  look  for  these." 

Her  earnest  eyes,  filled  with  the  enthusiasm  of  deep  love, 
met  his  as  his  feeble  voice,  in  its  weak  tone  of  sickness, 
uttered  these  words.  He  shrank  a  little,  ho  knew  not  why, 
for  be  thought  be  was  saying  what  was  true  and  beat  for  her, 
yet  somehow — whether  it  was  weakness  of  heart  or  of  health 
he  knew  not — he  felt  he  could  continue  the  conference  no 
longer. 

“Now  go,  my  child;  I  am  worn  out.  Think  over  what  I 
have  said,  and  leave  your  p»or  mother  and  me  to  talk  over 
our  troubles :  you  know  we  have  many.” 

“And  wake  Agnes,  and  take  her  with  yon,”  said  Mrs. 
Woodford,  looking  round  sharply.  “  Trouble  indeed !  What 
greater  trouble  is  there  than  children  ?” 

Fairy  felt  the  generosity  on  her  father's  part  that  had  not 
blamed  ker  for  Mr.  Norman's  sudden  ill-temper.  She  kissed 
him  gratefully,  and  rose  to  go,  but  a  sudden  murmur  arrested 
her  steps.  Then  came  the  sound  of  many  voices,  of  hurried 
feet,  and  the  harsh  creak  ef  the  dilapidated  gate  as  it  swung 
back  heavily.  She  rushed  to  the  window,  and  saw  Mr.  Nor¬ 
man,  pale  and  bleeding,  borne  up  the  garden  in  the  arms  of 
three  labouring  men,  while  a  rough  crowd  followed,  noisy  and 
excited. 

“  My !  here's  a  precious  go !"  cried  Agnes,  opening  her  eyes — 
shining  like  diamonds  after  her  nap— to  their  fullest  extent, 
while  a  radiant  glow  of  delight  shone  over  her  handsome  face. 
“I  hope,  though,  he  isn't  killed  outright.  We  might  have 
very  hard  times  before  another  friend  turned  up.” 


JOHN  CLARE,  THE  NORTHAMPTONSHIRE 
PEASANT. 

HERE  is  a  great  deal  of  nonsense  talked  about  neglected 
genius.  Poets  like  Burns,  Bloomfield,  and  Clare  are 
sad  examples  of  men  who,  in  despite  of  genius  which  had 
power  of  affording  delight  and  the  best  instruction  to  the 
whole  world,  were  suffered  to  live  in  debt  and  poverty  and  to 
eat  out  their  hearts  in  sorrow,  while  thousands  and  thousands 
of  fools  and  knaves  lived  around  and  about  them  in  splendour 
and  luxury,  with  no  more  right  to  their  ease  than  the  acci¬ 
dent  of  birth  or  the  result  of  successful  fraud.  It  is  very 
easy  to  state  all  this,  and  then  to  say  that  the  lives  and  deaths 
of  such  men  as  those  above  mentioned  are  disgraces  to  their 
nation,  but  it  is  not  easy  for  us  who  come  after  to  judge 
of  the  amount  of  culpability  to  be  attached  to  the  people  of  the 
age  in  which  they  lived,  nor  is  it  even  easy  to  know  what 
remedy  we  ourselves  would  have  proposed  to  moet  such  evils. 

In  the  first  place,  men  of  genius  such  as  these,  men  born 
among  the  lower  orders,  cannot,  as  a  rule,  help  themselves  out 
of  the  mire  in  which  they  were  bom,  but  for  which  it  is 
presumed  that  their  genius  unsuits  them  ;  and  in  the  second 
place  they  do  not  like  (and  rightly)  to  be  helped,  except  in 


such  a  way  as  will  not  wound  their  proper  pride.  It  is  all  very 
well  to  say  that  the  public  is  to  blame  for  not  sufficiently 
appreciatirg  their  books  as  to  enable  them  to  gain  a  liveli¬ 
hood  by  them,  but  this  is  more  their  misfortune  than  their 
fault,  and  it  would  be  very  hard  to  say  they  ought  to  purchase 
books  they  do  not  care  about  reading,  because  other  people 
assure  them  that  they  are  works  of  gonins,  and  that  if  they 
don't  like  them  they  ought  to  do  so.  If  Robert  Burns  were 
alive  now  and  could  reclaim  the  copyright  of  his  poems,  he 
would  obtain  therefrom  a  royal  revenue ;  but  it  is  also  true 
that  if  he  were  now  first  beginning  to  write  under  the  same 
circumstances,  his  life  would  probably  differ  not  very  much 
from  that  which  he  actually  lived. 

It  is  only  very  occasionally  that  a  poet  is  able  to  live  by 
bis  writings.  We  may  say  never  to  begin  with.  Tennyson 
himself  would  have  starved  if  he  bad  had  nothing  else  to 
depend  upon,  long  before  he  wrote  the  Idylls  of  the  King  and 
Enoch  Arden.  And  a  pastoral  poet,  such  as  John  Clare,  can¬ 
not  nowand  probably  never  will  be  able  to  live  by  his  poems,  to 
use  an  Irishism,  until  some  half-centary  or  so  after  he  is  dead, 
and  probably  not  then.  Under  these  circumstances,  if  the 
poet  cannot  support  himself  and  his  muse,  and  it  is  a 
“  national  disgrace”  if  they  are  not  both  supported,  we  must 
look  out  for  some  artificial  means  of  support  for  him.  Henry 
Taylor  we  think  recommends  that  there  should  be  a  fund  for 
allowing  distressed  poets  a  certain  income,  and  no  doubt 
according  to  his  theory  it  would  be  an  admirable  institution, 
but  it  would  bo  the  most  difficult  of  all  possible  funds  to 
administer  judiciously.  To  many  men  such  an  allowance 
would  be  positive  ruin ;  for  men  like  John  Clare  we  fancy  it 
would  be  but  questionable  kindness,  and  in  most  cases  would 
destroy  that  feeling  of  noble  independence  without  which  the 
soul  poetic  cannot  grow. 

Such  men  are,  in  fact,  the  most  difficult  of  all  to  assist,  and 
until  the  public  have  become  literary,  poetical,  and  critic.al 
enough  to  support  poets  by  buying  their  books,  they  will  bo  so 
still.  Not  to  buy  their  books  hurts  them  most  in  all  ways,  to 
help  them  pecuniarily  has  an  unpleasant  flavour  of  charity 
about  it  which  not  the  most  delicate  hand  that  ever  gave  can 
prevent,  and  to  provide  them  with  lucrative  and  honourable 
employment — the  best  way,  to  our  mind,  when  practicable — is 
often  out  of  the  question  by  reason  of  their  want  of  business 
ability  and  education.  We  agree  with  Mr.  Taylor  in  thinking 
it  a  matter  in  which  the  state  is  concerned,  and  we  think  it  a 
national  duty  to  prevent  such  men  from  \mdue  pressure  of 
poverty  and  physical  labour ;  but  we  consider  it  a  most 
difficult  question  to  settle  h<w  the  assistance  can  be  rendered, 
and  are  not  disposed  to  be  too  severe  upon  our  ancestors  for 
not  solving  a  riddle  which  puzzles  ourselves. 

John  Clare — the  text  from  which  this  little  preliminary 
homily  sprang — was  bom  cm  the  13th  July,  1793,  in  the  very 
lowest  of  social  positions.  His  father,  Parker  Clare,  was  a 
poor,  weak  Northamptonshire  peasant  like  his  son,  and  was 
partly  dependent  on  the  parish.  Acoordiog  to  Mr.  Martin, 
his  parents  “lived  in  a  narrow,  wretched  hut,  low  and  dark, 
more  like  a  prison  than  a  human  dwelling,  and  the  hut  stood 
in  a  dark,  gloomy  plain,  covered  with  stagnant  pools  of  water, 
and  overhung  by  mists  during  the  greater  part  of  the  year.” 
B>.t  in  spite  of  all  those  unpoetical  conditions,  John  Clare 
appears  to  Have  been  a  poet  from  his  earliest  childhood,  find¬ 
ing  more  beauty  in  the  gloomy  plain,  more  revelations  of  the 
Divine  in  the  stagnant  pools,  than  even  you,  0  reader,  might 
or  could  in  the  Val  d'Aosta  or  the  Bay  of  Naples.  Mr.  Martin 
tells  a  story  of  him,  “  when  still  very  young,”  which  shows 
how  soon  his  poetic  yearnings  commenced. 

“One  day,  the  sight  of  the  distimt  horizon,  more  than 
usually  defined  in  sharp  outline,  brought  on  a  chain  of  con¬ 
templation.  A  wild  yearning  to  see  what  was  to  be  seen 
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yonder,  where  the  sky  was  touching  the  earth,  took  hold  of 
him,  and  he  resoUed  to  explore  the  distant  unknown  region. 
He  could  not  sleep  a  wink  all  night  for  eager  expectation, 
and  at  the  dawn  of  the  day  the  next  morning  started  on  his 
journey,  without  saying  a  word  to  either  father  or  mother. 
It  was  a  hot  day  in  June,  the  air  close  and  sultry,  with 
gossamer  mists  hanging  thick  over  the  stagnant  pools  and 
lakes.  The  little  fellow  set  out  without  food  on  his  long 
trip,  fearful  of  boing  retained  by  his  watchful  parents.  On¬ 
ward  he  trotted,  mile  after  mile,  towards  where  the  horizon 
seemed  nearest,  and  it  was  a  long  while  before  he  found  that 
the  sky  receded  the  further  be  went”  (which  sentence  does 
not  seem  quite  complete,  Mr.  Martin).  “At  last  be  sank 
down  from  sheer  exhaustion,  hungry  and  thirsty,  and  utterly 
perplexed  as  to  where  he  should  go.  Some  labourers  in  the 
fields,  commiserating  the  forlorn  little  wanderer,  gave  him  a 
crust  of  bread,  and  started  him  on  his  home  journey.  It  was 
late  at  night  when  he  returned  to  Helpston,  where  he  found 
his  parents  in  the  greatest  anxiety,  and  had  to  endure  a  severe 
punishment  for  his  romantic  excursion.  Little  John  Clare 
did  not  mind  the  beating,  hut  a  long  while  after  felt  sad  and 
sore  of  heart  to  have  been  unable  to  find  the  hoped-for 
country  where  heaven  met  earth.” 

We  have  given  this  as  a  fair  specimen  of  Mr.  Martin’s  style 
of  writing,  which  we  confess  we  do  not  admire.  The  little 
story  we  have  quoted  would  have  been  much  better  told  more 
simply,  without  any  attempt  on  the  writer's  part  to  realise 
the  scene,  and  we  should  very  much  doubt  if  little  John  did 
not  mind  the  beating.  Indeed,  all  through  the  book 
Mr.  Martin  writes  as  though  ho  were  a  novelist  instead  of  a 
biographer,  a  frequent  fault  with  all  biographers  nowadays, 
caught,  we  imagine,  from  Mr.  Carlyle.  Mr.  Martin  accounts  for 
it  partly  in  his  case  by  telling  us  in  his  preface  that  the  pos¬ 
session  of  a  vast  mass  of  letters  and  other  original  documents, 
including  some  very  curious  autobiographical  memoirs,  has 
enabled  him  to  give  more  detail  to  his  description  than  is 
usual  in  short  biographies ;  but  we  should  have  much  pre¬ 
ferred  to  have  had  this  mass  judiciously  sorted  and  winnowed 
for  our  perusal,  and  so  arrived  at  John  Clare  pure  and 
simple,  than  to  have  seen  him  through  the  not  very  clear 
medium  of  Mr.  Martin’s  mind  and  imagination. 

However,  let  us  be  thankful  fer  what  we  have  got — viz ,  a 
fair  account  of  the  life  of  a  trneborn  poet,  drawn  from 
authentic  sources,  and  giving,  in  spite  of  all  drawbacks,  a 
very  interesting  though  very  sad  picture  of  the  struggles  aud 
sorrows  of  an  extraordinary  man.  For  John  Clare  would 
have  been  an  extraordinary  man  even  if  the  work  he  had 
done  had  been  less  in  quantity  and  leas  valuable  in  quality 
than  it  actually  was.  Considering  his  parentage,  that  he 
should  have  been  endued  with  a  poetical  temperament  at  all 
is  extraordinary,  but  that  that  temperament  should  have  lived 
and  thrived  until  it  blossomed  into  poetry  which  we  consider 
deathless,  is  more  extraordinary  stiU.  Yet  while  wo  write 
this  we  doubt  its  truth.  We  doubt  whether,  after  the  exist¬ 
ence  of  a  true  poetical  temperament  is  allowed  to  a  man,  it  is 
hot  time  to  disabuse  our  minds  of  ordinary  expectations  and 
accept  whatever  we  may  hear  of  him  without  surprise.  John 
Clare  was  sent  to  tend  sheep  at  seven,  and  to  thresh  before 
he  was  twelve,  to  help  to  provide  necessaries  of  life  for  his 
family,  and  he  appears  then,  as  afterwards,  to  have  failed  in 
his  work  from  want  of  health  only.  Hard  work  from  the 
first  seems  to  have  been  his  lot — bard  work  of  the  driest  and 
most  unintellectual  order — but  this  did  not  crush  the  poetry 
out  of  him.  He  was  in  turn  shepherd,  thresher,  labourer, 
gardener,  groom,  soldier,  gipsy,  lime-burner,  and  pauper,  but 
in  and  through  all  he  was  a  poet  Whatever  value  may 
be  attached  to  his  work,  there  is  no  doubt  that  he  was  a  poet. 
Ill-used  by  fortune,  alternately  flattered,  despised,  and  neg¬ 


lected  by  men,  misunderstood  and  unappreciated  by  bis 
family  and  his  wife,  having  to  spend  his  early  life  in  the 
lowest  labour,  and  bis  later  in  a  madhouse,  he  was  yet  one  of 
God's  own  special  children,  endowed  by  Him  with  gifts  to 
which  the  greatest  wealth  is  but  ashes,  and  the  highest  rank 
but  dust. 

Despite  the  poverty  of  his  family  he  appears  to  have  had 
some  schooling,  and  to  have  learned  to  read  and  write  and  to 
spell  tolerably,  at  Clinton,  under  Mr.  Merrishaw ;  but  Mr. 
Martin  would  give  us  to  understand  that  he  owed  what  he 
learnt  more  to  bis  individual  exertions  than  to  the  care  of 
bis  tutor.  He  also  appears  to  have  been  seized  with  an 
untiring  desire  to  master  algebra,  which  lasted  without  much 
result  for  two  years,  which,  if,  as  Mr.  lilartin  implies,  he  was 
unfit  for  such  studies  by  the  constitution  of  his  intellect, 
argues  extraordinary  zeal  and  eccentricity  at  a  very  early 
age — almost  sufiScient  to  account  for  both  his  poetry  and 
insanity.  Besides  this  learning  he  appears  to  have  imbibed 
poetic  lore  from  the  lips  of  an  old  shepherdess  named  Mary 
Bains,  who  used  to  sing  him  old  songs  and  ballads  in  the 
fields  when  they  were  tending  their  flocks.  Fairy  tales  and 
ghost  stories  were  also  supplied  to  him,  which  no  doubt  were 
a  pleasant  relief  to  his  mind  after  the  tortures  of  algebra ; 
and  he  read  Thomsons  SeasoTis.  On  this  stock-in-trade, 
without  a  word  of  suggestion  or  encouragement,  he  set  up 
to  be  a  poet  Nay,  this  was  not  all  his  stock,  as  we 
unpoetically  term  it.  Poetical  temperament  he  had;  he 
had  just  sufficient  mechanical  skill,  he  had  stores,  though 
small  ones,  of  poetic  and  legendary  lore,  but  one  thing  was 
wanted  to  complete  what  may  be  termed  the  skeleton  of 
a  poet  and  fasten  together  the  disjecta  menibra,  and  that 
was  to  fall  in  love.  John  Clare  was  to  be  a  poet,  and  so  he 
fell  in  love.  He  fell  iu  love  (for  the  first  time)  at  the  age  of 
fifteen  with  one  Mary  Joyce,  and  was  allowed  to  indulge  in 
his  dream  for  six  months,  and  then  the  “  beggar  boy”  was 
dismissed.  Yet  how  little  suffices  for  the  true  poet !  This 
passion,  so  short  in  its  happiness,  gave  life  to  bis  poetry  from 
fir.-t  to  last.  He  foil  in  love  many  other  times ;  indeed,  his 
soul  seems  to  have  been  inflammatory  in  the  extreme ;  but 
this  early  passion  was  never  extinguished.  Mary  was, 
poetically,  his  love  to  the  end  of  his  days ;  when  his  mind 
left  him,  and  his  wife  and  children  faded  from  his  memory, 
this  wife  of  his  imagination  still  lived ;  she  was  the  theme  of 
bis  most  elevated  poems,  and  the  spiritual  consolation  of  his 
lonely  madness.  Not  Petrarch’s  Laura  nor  Dante’s  Beatrice 
was  more  faithfully  and  fondly  worshipped  than  the  Mary 
of  John  Clare.  We  have  compared  his  love  to  two  other 
extraordinary  examples  of  poetic  devotion,  but  to  our  mind 
no  psychological  phenomenon  of  this  kind  was  so  remarkable 
and  inexplicable  as  this  soul-worship  of  John  Clare.  It  is 
alone,  unique,  sui  generis. 

Here  is  a  tender  little  song  written  to  her,  and  published 
in  the  first  volume  of  The  Village  Minstrel,  &e.,  after  he  had 
married  another  woman,  to  whom  ho  appears  to  have  been  a 
faithful  and  affectionate  husband.  As  pointed  out  in  the  Ijon- 
don  Magazine  for  November,  1821,  “the  art  of  composition, 
admirable  as  it  is,  and  yielding  to  no  other  in  this  respect,  is 
yet  exceeded  and  kept  properly  under  by  the  easy  grace  and 
delicate  fancy  with  which  the  lover  urges  his  passion.” 

“I  love  thee,  sweet  Mary,  but  love  thee  In  fear; 

Were  I  but  the  morning  breeze,  healthy  and  airy. 

At  thou  goett  a. walking  I'd  breathe  in  thine  ear. 

And  whisper  and  sigh  how  I  love  thee. 

My  Mary! 

“  I  wish  bat  to  tonch  thee,  but  wish  it  in  vain ; 

'Wert  thou  but  a  streamlet  a-winding  so  ciearly. 

And  I  littie  globules  of  soft  dropping  rain, 

Uow  fond  wouid  I  press  thy  white  bosom. 

My  ilary  I 
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**  I  woDid  steal  a  kiss,  but  I  daro  not  presume ; 

Wert  tbon  but  a  rose  In  thy  garden,  sweet  £alry, 

And  I  a  bold  bee  tor  to  rifle  its  bloom, 

A  whole  summer's  day  would  I  kiss  thee. 

My  Mary ! 

“I  long  to  be  with  thee,  but  cannot  tell  how; 

Wert  thou  but  the  elder  that  grows  by  my  dairy. 

And  I  the  blest  woodbine  to  twine  on  the  bough, 

I'd  embrace  thee  and  cling  to  thee  ever. 

My  Mary  !* 

Here  is  another,  written,  as  far  as  we  can  judge,  in  the 
beginning  of  1834  (Mr.  Martin  should  have  given  us  the 
exact  date  if  possible),  when  he  was  beginning  to  lose  his 
mind.  Dr.  Smith,  who  attended  him  at  that  time,  “  visiting 
Clare  early  one  morning,  found  him  in  a  happier  mood 
than  usual,  and  learned  that  he  had  just  written  some  lines 
in  praise  of  an  old  sweetheart,  whom  he  had  seen  the  day 
before  from  his  window  when  she  was  walking  along  the 
road.  The  poet,  being  asked  to  do  so,  willingly  read  the 
verses  to  his  friend.  But  his  voice  quivered  with  emotion, 
when  commencing — 

“ '  First  love  will  with  the  heart  remain. 

When  all  its  hopes  are  bye. 

As  frail  rose-blossoms  still  retain 
Their  fragrance  when  they  die ; 

And  joy's  first  dreams  will  haunt  the  mind 
With  shades  from  whence  they  sprung. 

As  summer  leaves  the  stems  behind 
On  which  spring's  blossoms  bung. 

“ '  Mary  I  I  dare  not  coll  thee  dear, 

Tve  lost  that  right  so  long; 

Yet  once  again  I  vex  thine  ear 
With  memory's  idle  song. 

Hod  time  and  change  not  blotted  out 
The  love  of  former  days, 

Thou  wen  the  lost  that  I  should  doubt 
Of  pleasing  with  my  praise.' 

“  The  doctor  highly  praised  these  and  the  following  verses 
addressed  to  ‘Mary,’  and,  on  proffering  the  wish,  was 
promised  a  copy  of  them.  The  poem  seemed  to  him  a  con¬ 
vincing  proof  that,  whatever  Clare’s  sufferings  had  been,  they 
had  left  no  effect  upon  his  mind.  Had  the  man  of  science 
been  aware  of  all  the  facts,  he  would  have  known  that  these 
very  verses  were  indications  of  a  partial  disturbance  of  reason. 
Sweet  Mary,  to  whom  Clare’s  verses  were  addressed,  and 
whom  he  fancied  to  have  seen  in  the  road  the  day  before,  had 
long  been  lying  in  her  grave.” 

Again,  to  whom  else  but  the  dream  of  his  early  youth  can 
the  following  “  most  musical,  most  melancholy”  verses  have 
been  addressed  long  after  he  had  been  an  inmate  of  Dr.  Allen’s 
Asylum  of  Fair  Mead  House  in  Epping  Forest?  We  must 
introduce  them  by  a  few  words  from  Mr.  Martin 

“  Yet  notwithstanding  the  visible  and  increasing  derange¬ 
ment  of  his  mental  faculties,  Clare’s  poetical  powers  seemed  to 
be  nearly  as  great  and  as  brilliant  as  ever.  Rare  os  were  the 
opportunities  when  he  was  allowed  to  indulge  in  the  luxury 
of  writing  verses,  whenever  they  offered,  the  stream  of  poetry 
came  flowing  on  swiftly  and  sweetly.  Some  accidental 
visitors  to  Fair  Mead  House  one  day  offered  him  a  pencil  and 
sheet  of  paper,  when  he  sat  down  on  a  bench  in  the  garden, 
and,  without  further  musing,  wrote  the  following  lines : — 

By  a  cottage  near  the  wood. 

Where  lark  and  thrushes  sing, 
la  dreaming  hours  I  stood. 

Through  summer  and  through  spring. 

There  dwells  a  lovely  maiden. 

Whose  name  I  sought  in  vein; 

Some  call  her  pretty  Lucy, 

And  others  honest  Jane. 

“ '  By  that  cottage  near  a  wood 
I  often  sat  alone 
In  sad  or  happy  mood. 

And  wished  she  was  my  own. 


“‘The  birds  kept  sweetly  singing. 

But  Nature  pleased  In  vain; 

For  the  dark  and  lovely  maiden 
1  never  saw  again. 

“  *  By  the  cottage  near  the  wood 
I  wished  in  peace  to  be ; 

The  blossoms  where  she  stood 
‘  Were  more  than  gems  to  me ; 

More  fair  or  sweeter  blossoms 
)ly  rambles  sought  in  vein; 

But  the  dork  and  lovely  maiden 
I  never  found  again. 

“  “By  that  cottage  near  a  wood 
The  children  held  her  gown. 

And  on  the  turf  before  her 
Kan  laughing  up  and  down; 

They  played  around  l>or  beauty. 

While  I  sought  Joys  in  vain; 

She  fled— the  lovely  maiden 
I  could  not  find  again. 

“  ‘  By  that  cottage  near  the  wood, 

Wliere  children  used  to  play, 

Spring  often  burst  the  bud. 

And  as  often  passed  away ; 

And  with  them  passed  iny  visions 
Of  her  whom  1  adore, 

I'er  tile  dork  and  lovely  maiden 
1  love  her  evermore.”’ 

There  is  a  tender  grace  and  spiritual  simplicity  about  this 
poem,  untainted  by  desire  of  praise,  pure  tmd  spontaneous  as 
Nature  itself,  and  yet  almost  perfect  ns  a  work  of  art,  which 
will  give  it  at  once  a  place  in  the  hearts  of  those  who  love  true 
poetry  for  its  own  sweet  sake.  Strangely  enough,  it  reminds 
us  who  write  of  the  poems  of  a  very  different  man — Edgar 
Allan  Poe.  It  may  be  an  illusion  that  will  not  appear  again 
to  another,  but  to  us  there  is  the  same  oneness  of  thought 
and  unstrained  completeness  of  expression  as  is  characteristic 
of  “Annabel  Lee”  and  the  simpler  poems  of  that  strange 
genius  we  have  mentioned.  . 

We  might  quote  other  poems  written  by  Clare  before  and 
alter  this  in  sane  and  insane  moments  of  his  life,  but  we  have 
done  enough,  we  hope,  to  show  that  this  lore  of  John  Clare’s 
is  one  well  worth  patient  study  by  those  who  love  such 
studies.  We  may  add  that  there  appears  in  this  case  to  be 
much  matter  published  and  unpublished  on  the  subject  which 
would  probably  make  such  a  labour  not  vain  or  profitless  in 
any  sense. 

We  have  dwelt  purposely  at  length  on  this  point,  as  it  seems 
to  us  the  keystone  to  Clare’s  character,  psychologically  con¬ 
sidered,  and  would  in  itself,  we  imagine,  afford  a  clue  to  all 
the  strange  phenomena  his  extraordinary  life  presented.  His 
life  itself  we  have  not  space  to  present  as  clear  a  picture  of  as 
we  would.  In  spite  of  the  faults  of  the  book,  it  is  one  which 
is  eminently  interesting,  possessing  as  it  does  such  an  amount 
of  authentic  matter  fairly  arranged  as  is  seldom  found  in  any 
biography,  especially  the  biography  of  a  poor  poet. 

In  short,  the  life  of  Clare  was  as  follows : — Of  a  weakly 
constitution,  forced  to  unduly  hard  labour  at  a  tender  age,  he 
never  was  strong  enough  at  any  period  of  his  life  to  gain  bis 
living  by  the  work  of  his  hands.  Indued  with  strong  mental 
energy  and  extreme  sensibility,  his  poetical  nature  threw  him 
into  ecstasies  of  love  for  the  glories  and  beauties  of  the 
universe.  Cut  off  by  these  peculiar  conditions  from  the  com¬ 
panionship  of  boys  of  his  own  age,  he  found  his  companion  in 
Nature  alone,  and  when  allowed  by  the  intervals  of  labour, 
and  often  stealing  such  intervals  for  himself,  he  in  his  lonely 
wanderings  would  muse  for  hours  and  days  together  until 
his  heart  became  so  full  of  unexpressed  rapture,  that  when 
at  length  he  was  able  by  contrivances  the  moat  rude,  and 
with  mechanical  skill  the  most  incomplete,  to  give  it  vent,  the 
music  of  his  soul  poured  forth  spontaneously,  roughly,  rudely 
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at  first,  but  even  then  truly  and  honestly,  and  afterwards,  as 
time  brought  maturity  of  thought,  and  experience  trained  his 
band,  with  a  sweetness,  a  mastery,  and  a  power,  which,  in 
our  opinion,  has  never  been  equalled  under  similar  cir¬ 
cumstances.  That  a  man  with  so  little  education,  so  little 
reading,  and  with  so  utter  an  absence  of  encouragement,  should 
have  written  the  poems  contained  in  his  first  volume,  is  to  us 
one  of  the  greatest  marvels  of  all  time.  It'  is  as  wonderful 
as  the  re-discovery  of  Euclid’s  problems  by  the  young  Pascal. 
'With  nothing  else  to  lead  him,  it  it  not  astonishing  that  his 
ardent  nature  should  have  led  him  one  way  as  it  led  him 
another — into  excesses  of  intemperance  and  wilfulness  of 
passion,  as  well  as  to  abandonment  of  bis  soul  to  Nature  and 
poetry,  and  it  did  so,  but  not  without  repentance,  and 
remorse,  and  amendment.  At  the  first  opportunity  he 
married  Patty,  whom  he  had  formerly  betrayed,  and  whom  he 
does  not  appear  then  to  have  loved  with  the  affection  his  own 
soul  told  him  should  exist  between  himself  and  his  wife.  All 
the  more  honour  that  he  married  her,  and  was  faithful  and 
loving  to  her  and  her  children  until  God  took  his  power 
away.  Ho  bad  a  short  fame.  Patrons  and  friends  helped 
him  to  an  annuity  of  451.  a  year — a  slender  income,  but  sniB- 
cient  for  his  simple  wants  for  the  first  years  of  his  married 
life.  Then  he  was  hopeful  and  happy.  He  was  flattered  and 
caressed — too  much  so — and  be  thought  to  have  added  what 
was  needful  to  his  income  as  time  went  on  by  those  poems 
which  increased  each  day  in  beauty.  But  it  was  not  to  be  so. 
He  seems  to  have  been  led  to  the  very  gates  of  Paradise,  and 
to  have  been  suffered  to  look  a  moment  on  the  glorious  fields 
within,  and  then  to  have  been  tom  back  by  a  ruthless  band. 
His  poems  took  him  thus  far,  but  no  farther.  Forty-five 
pinnds  a  year  was  bis  first  and  last  harvest.  He  sang 
sweeter,  but  no  one  would  hear  him ;  he  wrote  faster,  madly, 
but  none  would  buy ;  and  if  they  took  his  wares,  as  the  pro¬ 
prietors  of  Annuals  did,  they  did  not  pay  him  for  them.  His 
publishers  tamed  cold,  not  out  of  unkindness  (for  they  seem 
to  have  been  very  kind  to  him  on  the  whole\  but  because 
his  poems  would  not  sell.  Men  bought  his  first  book  freely ; 
bis  second,  which  was  better  far,  would  not  sell;  and  his 
third  and  fourth,  which  we  wish  we  bad  seen,  but  which  we  are 
assured  are  better  still,  not  at  all.  Forty-five  pounds  a  year, 
the  beginning  and  end  of  all.  People  still  came  to  see  him,  and 
be  went  and  drank  with  them  ;  he  paid  three  visits  to  London, 
and  was  feted  to  his  heart’s  disgust  Men  still  talked  of  him, 
but  all  the  time  he  was  becoming  hopelessly  in  debt,  and  his 
weak  health  was  failing  him  altogether.  He  could  not  work, 
he  could  only  write  and  read,  and  he  went  on  writing  and 
reading  himself  into  madness.  Again  a  noble  but  useless  and 
inadequate  attempt  was  made  to  make  him  happy.  Earl 
Fitzwilliam  built  him  a  pretty  cottage  at  Northborongb, 
where  he  moved  in  June,  1842,  but  his  health  never  returned. 
Indeed,  the  parting  from  bis  old,  well-loved,  though  wretched 
little  hut  at  Helpston,  appears  to  have  been  a  terrible  blow 
to  his  simple,  affectionate  heart,  and  he  succumbed  to  his  low 


Northborongb  his  mind  gave  way  for  ever. 

From  Dr.  Allen’s  Asylum,  after  staying  there  four  years, 
he  ran  away  home,  as  he  hoped,  to  his  Mary,  who  he  still 
thought  was  alive  and  his  wife.  Of  this  terrible  journey, 
which  he  performed  on  foot  from  Epping  Forest  to  North- 
borough,  be  has  himself  written  a  diary,  one  of  the  saddest 
and  most  pathetic  narratives  ever  penned  by  man.  It  is 
gpven  at  length  in  Mr.  Martin’s  book,  and  for  its  sake  alone 
the  book  is  well  worth  baying.  He  found,  not  Mary,  but 
Patty.  The  journey  was  commenced  on  the  20th  of  July, 
1841,  and  he  reached  Peterborough  three  days  after.  “I  got 
through  Peterborough,"  he  himself  writes,  “better  than  I 
expected.  'When  I  came  to  the  high  road,  I  rested  on  the 


stonebeaps  till  I  was  able  to  go  on  afresh.  By-and-by  I  passed 
Walton,  and  soon  reached  Werrington.  I  was  naaking  for  the 
Beehive  as  fast  as  I  could  when  a  cart  met  me,  with  a  man, 
a  woman,  and  a  boy  in  it.  liiThen  nearing  me  the  woman 
jumped  out  and  caught  fast  hold  of  my  hands,  and  wished  me 
to  get  into  the  cart.  But  I  refused:  I  thought  her  either 
drunk  or  mad.  But  when  I  was  told  it  was  my  second  wife, 
Patty,  I  got  in,  and  was  soon  at  Northborongb.  But  Mary 
was  not  there;  neither  could  1  get  any  information  about 
her,  farther  than  the  old  story  of  her  having  died  six  years 
ago.  But  I  took  no  notice  of  the  lie,  having  seen  her  myself 
twelve  months  ago,  alive  and  wel4  and  as  young  as  over.  So 
here  I  am  hopeless  at  home !” 

'^Hopeless  at  home."  \Yhat  a  world  of  misery  and  mad¬ 
ness  there  is  in  those  three  words ! 

The  narrative  which  we  have  quoted  reads  like  a  dying 
song,  but  it  was  not  so.  Clare  did  not  die  till  May  25, 1864,  in 
the  Northampton  County  Lunatic  Asylum,  to  which  he  was 
consigned  after  a  few  weeks  at  home.  The  certificate  of  his 
madness  states  that  he  lost  bis  mind  “  after  years  addicted 
to  poetical  prosings.”  More  than  twenty  years  did  he  linger 
on,  loved  and  honoured  by  all  the  other  inmates,  his  sad  com¬ 
panions.  The  authorities  placed  him  in  the  best  ward  among 
the  private  patients,  so  that  he  bad  honour  at  last. 

Perhaps  the  most  perfect — certainly  the  most  sublime — of 
his  poems  was  his  last,  written  at  this  asylum.  “  During  the 
whole  twenty-two  years,’’  says  Mr.  Martin,  “  not  one  of  all 
his  former  friends  and  admirers,  not  one  of  his  great  or  little 
patrons,  ever  visited  him.  Even  Patty  never  came  to  see  him.” 
■Well  might  he  sing — 

“  I  am  I  yet  what  I  am  who  cores  or  knows  ? 

My  friends  forsake  me  like  a  memory  lost; 

I  am  the  self-consnmer  of  my  woes. 

They  rise  and  vanish,  an  oblivious  host, 

Sliadows  of  life,  whose  very  soul  is  lost ; 

And  yet  I  am— I  lire— though  I  am  tossed 

“  Into  the  nothingness  of  scorn  and  noise, 

Into  the  living  sea  of  waking  dream, 

Where  there  is  neither  sense  of  life,  nor  joys, 

Bnt  the  huge  shipwreck  of  my  own  esteam 
And  all  that's  dear.  Even  those  I  love  the  best 
Are  strange — nay,  they  are  stranger  than  the  rest. 

“  I  long  for  scenes  where  man  has  never  trod, 

For  scenes  where  woman  never  smiled  or  wept; 

There  te  abide  with  ray  Creator,  God, 

And  sleep  as  I  in  childhood  sweetly  slept. 

Full  of  high  thoughts  nnbom.  So  let  me  lie. 

The  grass  below ;  above,  the  vaulted  sky  I” 

So  the  man  whom  all  the  world  had  at  one  time  conspired  to 
praise,  whose  portrait  was  painted  by  Hilton,  whose  songs 
were  set  to  music  by  Rossini  and  sung  by  Madame  'Vestris, 
who  was  reviewed  by  Gifford  in  the  tlnarterly,  and  who  last, 
and  not  least,  wrote  some  of  the  most  exquisite  pastoral 
poetry  in  the  language,  lived  in  misery,  died  in  a  madhouse, 
and  hardly  escaped  being  buried  as  a  pauper. 

The  question  who  was  to  blame  is  as  difficult  to  answer  now 
as  at  the  beginning.  Had  the  451.  a  year  been  increased 
judiciously  as  time  went  on  it  might  have  saved  him.  But 
then  the  world  did  not  know  of  his  poverty,  and  be  hated  his 
pensions,  and  refused  to  be  helped  in  that  way.  He  wished 
to  have  bad  a  small  farm.  Would  this  wish,  if  gratified, 
have  saved  him  ?  We  doubt  it.  He  did  rent  land,  and  lost 
by  it.  Mr.  Martin  says  it  was  poor  land,  and  therefore  the 
scheme  failed ;  but  surely  if  one  brought  up  to  the  fields  as 
he  was  bad  not  more  knowledge  and  experience  than  to  rent 
land  that  was  unprofitable,  he  was  not  likely  to  prove  a  good 
tenant,  still  less  a  good  farmer,  on  his  own  account.  He  was 
wanting,  we  are  afraid,  in  all  elements  of  success ;  he  was 
weak,  and  could  not  stand  alone.  Yet  be  was  strong  enough 
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m  performing  his  duty ;  he  performed,  perhaps,  the  hardest 
of  moral  feats — he  left  off  drinking.  There  was  the  making 
of  a  noble  man  in  John  Clare ;  he  was  trnly  one  of  Nature’s 
gentlemen,  and  never  entertained  a  mean  or  dishonest  thought ; 
but  he  could  not  stand  alone  and  fight  the  battle  of  life,  and 
he  had  no  friend  such  as  his  need  reqnired.  His  Mary  might 
have  been  snch  a  one  as  he  reqnired,  who  can  say?  But 
Patty  was  not ;  she  was,  as  far  as  we  know,  kind  as  long  as 
they  lived  together,  and  neat,  and  a  good  housewife;  she 
fulfilled  all  his  social  wants,  but  his  spiritual  and  intellectnal 
needs  she  sufficed  not  for.  So  he  was  thrown  upon  himself. 
Sympathy,  to  be  truly  understood,  to  be  admonished  of  his 
weaknesses  and  strengthened  in  all  the  much  good  that  was 
in  him,  was  what  he  wanted.  In  a  word,  he  wanted  a  “  friend.” 
He  was  what  we  may  call  an  “  adjective,”  not  a  “  substantive” 
man,  and  could  not  stand  by  himself. 

With  regard  to  his  poetic  fame,  we  must  allow  that  we 
should  have  been  surprised  at  any  other  result.  We  are 
almost  surprised  at  his  nine  days’  wonder  of  snccess.  Not 
becanse  bis  work  was  not  good  and  true,  and,  as  we  believe, 
likely  to  live,  but  becanse  he  lived  in  an  age  that  was  dazzled 
with  the  poetry  of  Scott  and  Byron,  and  laughed  at  Keats 
and  Wordsworth.  An  age  that  derided  the  Lake  School  was 
not  likely  to  support  a  solitary  Fen  Poet,  as  we  may  term 
him. 

Now  wo  firmly  believe  his  poems,  judiciously  edited,  would 
give  him  at  once  a  recognised  place  in  the  very  front  of 
Nature’s  poets.  We  hold  him  inferior  to  Burns  in  humour 
and  knowledge  of  human  nature,  but  equal  to  him  in  music 
and  colour,  and  superior  to  him  in  purity  of  soul  and  ethe¬ 
real  elevation  of  thought.  Not  so  strong,  he  was  made  of 
finer  clay ;  and  though  bo  conld  not  have  written  the  “  Twa 
Dogs”  or  “Tam  O’Shanter,”  he  wonld  have  shrunk  from 
writing  many  of  Bums’  coarser  songs  as  a  treason  to  the 
muse  he  worshipped.  Their  two  Marys  would  form  the 
subject  for  an  excellent  paper. 


Her  fair,  with  the  brows  of  an  angel — 

Woman  on  eartli  for  a  space ; 

“  Let  the  thonght" — so  murmured  the  painter — 
“Be  the  union  of  Strength  and  of  Grace.” 

And  he  gave  them  the  locked  hands  of  lovers. 
White  grief  in  their  staring  eyes. 

All  the  tempest  of  hearts  that  are  breaking. 

All  the  storm  of  thick-coming  sighs. 

And  all  the  pale  passion  of  parting — 

All  the  wealth  of  unspoken  replies. 

But  yet  the  face  of  the  picture 
Was  dull  as  a  sightless  eye. 

Or  the  still,  cold  face  of  the  white,  dead  moon 
When  the  stars  fade  out  in  the  sky. 

Then  the  mind  of  the  Painter,  musing. 

Went  back  through  the  mist  of  years. 

When  the  days  were  heaped  with  hopings — 
When  the  hours  wore  filled  with  fears. 

And  the  pnlse  of  the  Painter  quickened. 

And  bis  eyes  grew  dim  with  tears. 

And  ho  thought  of  two  lovers  as  tender. 
Unhappy,  and  young,  and  good; 

For  a  moment  the  brush  of  the  artist 
Dipped  in  his  own  heart’s  blood. 

And  his  soul  went  ont  from  that  Painter 
Into  the  Pair  as  they  stood. 

And  sudden  the  face  of  the  picture 
Filled  like  the  morning  sky. 

For  Truth  bent  over  tho  palette 
With  the  colour  of  Days  gone  by. 


THE  PAINTER’S  MASTERPIECE. 

rpHE  Painter  arose  in  the  evening. 

And  looked  on  the  autumn  sky. 

Saying,  “Lo!  I  will  paint  me  a  picture — 

A  picture  that  people  will  bny.” 

So  he  took  the  tone  of  the  evening. 

Tint  upon  tint  he  laid. 

Set  a  Pair  in  an  old  church  gateway. 

Broken,  and  grey,  and  decayed. 

Over-wreathed  with  the  elf-lock  ivy — 
Overawed  by  a  cedar’s  shade. 

With  a  saddled  horse,  close  to,  softly 
Cropping  the  grass  in  the  clear. 

While  a  thrush  and  a  robin  together 
Picked  in  the  pathway  near ; 

Said  the  Painter,  “  For  love  is  holy — 

Neither  bird  nor  boast  should  fear.” 

But  yet  the  face  of  the  picture 
Was  dull  as  a  sightless  eye. 

Or  the  cold,  still  face  of  the  white,  dead  moon 
When  the  stars  fade  ont  in  the  sky. 

And  be  drew  Him  stalwart  and  tender. 

With  a  bine-eyed  Northern  face. 


Ansmf  Dobson. 


LEGENDS  OF  THE  WEST  COUNTRY. 

BT  FRANCIS  DAVENANT. 

INTRODUCTORY. 

An  apology  lor  a  legend  is  scarcely  needed.  The  very 
nonn  itself  has  an  attraction  which  draws  with  won¬ 
drous  potency.  Given  two  articles,  headed  respectively 
“Legends”  and  “Statistics,”  and  the  odds  are  heavy  in 
favour  of  the  former  winning  the  first  consideration.  And 
surely  it  is  natural  this  should  be  so. 

There  is  in  almost  all  minds  an  element  of  poetry,  finding 
exercise  either  in  the  expression  of  inborn  poetical  thoughts, 
or  in  the  reading  with  understanding  poems  which  others 
have  written. 

In  some  people,  perhaps,  the  power  of  the  imagination  is  so 
small  that  the  mind  is  capable  of  busying  itself  with  matters 
of  fact  only,  or  of  going  beyond  them  but  in  the  very  slightest 
degree.  These  kingdoms  once  foil  under  the  sway  of  a  king, 
more  notorions  than  illustrious,  who  busied  himself  with 
matters  of  fact  only — and  those  not  all  creditable — while  the 
poetical  element  in  him  was  so  feeble  and  poor  that  he  did 
not  scruple  to  avow  his  hatred  for  “  boots  and  bainters.”  But 
he  was  a  rara  avis  even  in  the  matter-of-fa>'t  country  that 
bred  him,  and  the  poetry-lacking  class  of  which  I  have  cited 
him  as  the  example  are  fortunately  equally  scarce. 
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I  say  “  fortunately”  because  it  is  a  positive  misfortune 
not  to  possess  some  of  the  poetical  quality.  Not  only  are  the 
grand  conceptions  of  the  mind,  inexpressible  by  any  art,  so 
subtle  as  to  be  apprehended  only  by  a  mental  process 
akin  to  that  by  which  one  magnetic  pole  sympathises  with 
the  other — so  delicate  as  to  suggest  merely,  to  thrust  in,  as  it 
were,  ideas  into  other  minds,  leaving  them  to  develop  there 
— sealed  mysteries,  just  foolishness,  to  such;  but  the  great 
voice  of  Nature,  speaking  with  wondrous  power  through 
multitudinous  throats,  mskes  no  revelstion  to  them.  They 
cannot  mount  with  the  lark  to  the  gate  of  heaven,  nor  are 
they  stirred  by  sights  which  move  others  to  burst  out  inconti¬ 
nently  into  songs  of  praise,  by  dint  of  their  very  loveliness ; 
the  rainbow  suggests  nothing  more  than  its  presence  to  them  ; 
a  flower  is  but  a  fair  form  of  vegetable  in  their  sight ;  and  tho 
beautiful  attendants  of  the  changing  seasons  do  not,  any  more 
than  do  the  seasons  themselves,  lead  them  beyond  the  things 
they  see  to  the  unseen  glories  of  which  these  are  but  the 
signs.  They  miss  the  beauty  which  is  in  things  created; 
they  go  mechanically  through  their  days,  holding  only  to 
such  things  as  be  “  useful,”  and  in  tho  worst  cases  they  sink 
BO  low  as  even  to  hate  “boets  and  bainters.” 

To  such  people  a  legend,  unless  of  the  crudest  kind,  does 
not  commend  itself,  for  by  its  very  nature  it  appeals  to  the 
poetical  quality  for  justification.  For  the  imaginative  minds 
its  very  name  has  a  charm,  and  these  with  the  antiquity- 
loving  have  it  en  jmrtagt, 

A  legend  means  something  gathered  up  and  applied 
to  events — something  gathered  up  from  the  ruins  of  time, 
and  appealing  to  the  imagination  for  reconstruction. 
Legends  are  found  in  the  by-ways  of  history,  and  often 
consist  of  facts  which  History  deems  to  be  either  beneath 
the  dignity  of  her  notice,  or  too  vague  to  be  chronicled  among 
vouched  statements. 

Sometimes  they  are  purely  fanciful,  not  taking  their  stand 
upon  any  known  events  for  a  foundation,  but  springing  out  of 
some  idea  wholly  poetical.  Superstition,  one  of  the  causes 
of  which  Lord  Bacon  says  is  “  over-groat  reverence  for  tradi¬ 
tions,”  has  been  busy  in  making  some  of  the  coarser  kind  of 
legends ;  but  it  never  could  boast  as  its  creations  those  beau¬ 
tiful  results  of  a  rich  imagination’s  work  which  survive  in 
the  stories  of  the  pixies,  in  Queen  Mab,  and  in  the  marvel¬ 
lous  legends  of  King  Arthur  and  bis  knights. 

At  the  door  of  superstition  it  may  not  be  unfair  to  lay  those 
many  tales  of  strange  things  which  are  to  be  found  in  the 
legends  of  the  Church,  and  which  take  their  origin  from  “  the 
stratagems  of  prelates  for  their  own  ambition  and  lucre.”  Of 
such  kind  were  the  legends  about  weeping  pictures,  and  wink¬ 
ing  figures,  and  miracles  wrought  at  shrines,  not  by  the  saints 
deceased  but  by  the  living  attendants  on  them,  who  bad  to 
live  by  the  shrine.s  they  served.  The  late  Mr.  Barham  has 
immortalised  some  of  these  in  his  Ingoldthy  Legends.  May 
they  be  perpetual ! 

The  purely  fanciful  sort  are  for  the  most  part  suggested 
by  the  scenery,  by  the  form  and  aspect  of  particular  localities ; 
or  they  are  derived  from  a  period  so  remote,  that  antiquity 
cannot  speak  of  their  birth,  the  history  of  which  is  so 
'shrouded  by  years  as  to  give  it  a  fantastic  and  weird  shape, 
like  the  creation  of  the  brain  while  subject  to  poetical  frenzy. 
Of  this  kind  are  the  legends  about  fairies,  pixies,  gnomes, 
giants,  dragons,  and  '*  misshapen  ugly  sights,”  and  not  a  few 
of  those  which  Art  has  delighted  to  celebrate.  Hence  come 
the  spirits  which  dwell  in  awful  places,  where  Nature  displays 
herself  fantastically — in  streams,  in  woods,  in  mines,  in  the 
sea,  in  all  places  which  “  own  not  man’s  dominion.” 

The  largest  class  by  far,  however,  is  that  which  compre¬ 
hends  the  legends  founded  on  local  traditions — those  threads 
which,  taken  in  the  hand,  will  guide  one  along  the  by-paths 
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of  history  to  some  incident  which  I  have  said  History  deems 
to  be  either  beneath  the  digv.ity  of  her  notice,  or  too  vague 
to  be  chronicled  among  vouched  statements. 

The  name  of  these  is  legion.  They  attach  themselves  to 
old  walls  of  castle,  church,  or  mansion ;  to  avenues,  dolls, 
battle-fields,  stones,  bridges — nay,  to  the  whole  category  of 
things  which  bear  the  mark  of  man’s  power  or  presence,  and 
they  quicken  the  dullest-looking  object  into  one  of  liveliest 
interest.  Of  this  class  are  tales  of  haunted  houses,  of  wild 
huntsmen,  weird  riders  on  crests  of  mountains,  laughing 
fountains,  trees  that  sigh  like  human  beings,  armies  that 
periodically  fight  battles  in  the  air,  men  turned  to  stone,  and 
the  like. 

For  these,  or  most  of  these,  there  is  some  foundation  in 
historical  events  which  have  been  orally  preserved.  Many 
take  their  rise  in  family  histories,  and  some  in  the  memory 
of  deeds  which  had  only  a  local  notoriety.  They  have  an 
essentially  human  interest,  and  they  differ  from  the  other 
two  classes  which  have  been  described  in  that  they  have 
truth  for  their  germ,  if  not  for  their  whole  body. 

Among  those  which  are  founded  on  general  history  we 
should  expect  to  find  the  mest  reasonable  and  least  startling, 
because  they  are  bounded  by  facts  which  we  know,  and  with 
these  the  quality  of  marvellousness  increases  in  proportion  to 
the  remoteness  of  the  time  to  which  they  belong.  But 
among  those  founded  on  erally-preservod  history,  on  fsimily 
or  local  tradition,  we  should  look  for  tho  tales  of  most  thrill¬ 
ing  interest,  because  there  being  no  certain  record  to  appeal 
to,  the  fancy  is  allowed  free  licence  both  with  the  foundation 
and  tho  superstructure.  This  last  class  of  legends  consists 
emphatically  of  those  whereof  the  materials  may  be  said  to 
have  been  gathered  out  of  the  ruins  of  time.  Antiquity  is  of 
the  essence  of  them — they  cannot  be  in  a  new  country.  An 
uncertain  record,  a  lively  imagination  in  the  people,  and  some 
foundation — the  slighter  the  better — these  are  the  requisites 
for  such  a  legend ;  and  it  will  be  seen  that  where  they  or 
any  of  them  are  wanting,  legends  of  this  order  will  not 
abound. 

I  shall  make  no  excuse  for  presenting  in  this  series  legends 
which  attach  exclusively  to  the  West  of  England.  From 
some  cause  which  it  is  not  necessary  now  to  seek,  that  part 
of  the  kingdom  has  been  invested  with  more  of  legendary 
interest  than  any  other,  the  North  not  being  excepted.  It  is 
specially  Fairyland  in  England,  and  it  was  the  seat  of  govern¬ 
ment  as  well  as  the  scene  of  the  mighty  exploits  of  renowned 
King  Arthur  and  the  Knights  of  his  Table  Round.  These 
facts  alone  would  warrant  me  in  the  course  I  have  shaped. 
There  are  other  reasons  equally  cogent,  but  more  private, 
which  every  West-country  man  and  woman  would  appre¬ 
ciate,  that  induce  me  to  give  the  West  tho  preference.  Per¬ 
haps  hereafter  I  may  be  able  to  offer  a  series  gathered  out  of 
a  larger  field. 

The  first  legend  of  the  present  series  is  of  the  family  his¬ 
tory  class,  borrowing  some  strength  also  from  local  tradition. 

L-SIB  BA1.PH  DE  BLANCHMINSTEB ;  OB,  THE  BLACK 
HABE  OF  BINHAMY. 

ETWEEN  Stratton  and  Marhamchurch,  in  the  north¬ 
east  comer  of  Cemwall,  there  is  a  farm  of  moderate 
size,  which  is  known  as  Binhamy  Farm.  To  tho  stranger's 
eye  there  appears  no  great  beauty  about  the  place  to  attract 
him,  nor  is  the  farm  itself  so  unlike  other  farms  that,  on  first 
looking  at  it,  one  would  think  it  worthy  of  special  mention. 
A  closer  inspection  would  only  show  that  some  of  the  trees 
are  of  a  very  great  age,  and  that  there  are  enough  of  the 
belongings  of  antiquity  about  the  house  to  warrant  the  con¬ 
jecture  that  it  had  seen  better  days. 
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Bat  this  is  a  conjecture  which  might  be  hazarded  with 
respect  to  many  an  ancient  house  in  the  neighbourhood.  Is 
i  there  not  Penfound  ?  Is  there  not  Aldercombe  ?  Is  not  Stow 
I  also  in  the  district  ?  Yes,  undoubtedly.  They  and  many 
I  another,  could  they  but  shake  off  the  baser  trammels  that 
I  have  come  about  them,  scatter  the  dust  of  ages  from  off  their 
I  hoary  walls,  and  stand  forth  in  their  integrity,  could  tell  of 
days  in  whic^  tbeir  floors  were  trodden  by  men  and  women 
of  whom  even  the  memory  has  perished,  and  say  what  deeds 
were  done  within  their  bounds  in  days  before  the  Dark  Ages 
blocked  up  tbe  ancient  lights  of  history. 

Perhaps  it  may  be  permitted  to  me,  the  writer  of  these 
pages,  to  do  this  service  for  some  of  them  later  on ;  to  free 
them  from  associations  which,  to  their  venerable  foundations, 
must  be  painfully  modern  and  jejune,  and  to  be  interpreter 
between  them,  who  are  older  than  the  oldest  inhabitants,  and 
those  who,  loving  the  hidden  things  of  antiquity,  will  listen 
to  tbe  tales  they  can  unfold. 

But  now  Binhamy  stays  me,  and  I  cannot  choose  but  hear. 
Stand  forth,  then,  mighty  shade  of  De  Blsnchminster,  and 
say  thy  say.  Think  not  I  will  mock  thy  quaint  garments, 
thy  sunken  cheek,  and  thy  truly  sepulchral  voice.  All 
thy  sore  points  shall  remain  unprobed,  and  thy  pet  corns— 
if,  peradventure,  these  be  permitted  to  thy  kind — shall  be 
respected ;  the  voice  of  unbelieving  ignorance,  which  might 
cast  doubts  upon  thy  existence  erewhile,  shall  be  hushed; 
above  all,  rest  easy  on  the  score  of  this  double-barrel  under 
my  arm.  I  see  thou  wincest.  The  charge  is  drawn,  0 
shade !  from  either  tube ;  and  though  thou,  being  in  the  spirit 
shonldest  know  better  than  to  fear  my  aim,  yet  being  also 
wise  in  thy  spiritual  generation,  thou  knowest  that  accidents 
will  happen,  and  thou  mightest  be  hit  at  last,  even  by  me. 
Therefore  take  my  assurance  and  rest  easy.  Not  for  nothing 
hast  thou  escaped  all  these  centuries  the  arrow,  and  the  bolt, 
and  crossbow  quarrel  which  many  and  many  a  time  have 
been  hurled  at  thee  in  vain.  Thou  hast  not  passed  scathless 
before  the  best  attempts  of  Manton,  Nock,  and  Pnrday — 
which,  by  the  way,  in  the  transition  time  when  “  these  vile 
guns”  were  but  new,  and  first  blurted  forth  fiame  and  smoke 
to  hide  tbe  death  they  gave,  must  have  puzzled  thy  poor 
bead  sorely — and  run  harmless  from  beneath  the  deadliest 
aim,  to  end  thy  days  ingloriously  stricken  by  the  band  of 
mere  me. 

But  why  this  exordium  about  the  gun,  and  this  rhodomon- 
tade  about  the  spirit  not  being  shot?  Just  this,  reader. 
When  you  know  Binhamy  Farm  as  I  know  it,  you  will  be 
aware  that  on  one  particular  part  of  it,  not  far  from  the 
orchard,  there  is  a  high  and  extensive  mound  of  earth, 
covered  with  a  very  tangle  of  wood,  so  thick  that  the  sun¬ 
light  does  not  get  through  tbe  heart  of  it.  Years  have  rolled 
themselves  into  bundles  of  fifties,  and  piled  themselves  up 
here  in  a  heap  that  cannot  be  counted,  and  this  wood  is  the 
collection  of  boxes  in  which  they  are  laid  by.  So  that  tbe 
memory  of  man  runneth  not  to  the  time  when  the  wood 
tangle  was  not  on  the  mound. 

Around  this,  and  overg^rown  by  many  a  briar  and  bramble, 
is  a  deep  moat,  now  dry  as  the  heart  of  the  engineer  who 
planned  it.  Here  and  there  a  hewn  stone,  imbedded  in  the 
earth,  marks  the  spot  where  once,  perhaps,  stood  a  wall 
and,  with  tbe  moat  and  other  such  indelible  witnesses,  bears 
out  the  tradition  which  says  that  here  once  was  Binhamy 
Castle. 

Ask  any  one  in  tbe  district  who  is  a  *'  scholard,”  and  he 
will  tell  yon  that  “  Old  Blummanger  dwelt  there that  “  Old 
Blnmmanger  was  a  queer  chiel  that  he  did  a  great  many 
odd  things  during  his  lifetime ;  that  he  lived  "  no  one 
knew  how”  in  the  grim  castle  all  alone ;  and  that  when  he 
died,  which  he  also  did  “  no  one  knew  how,”  bis  spirit  went 
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into  the  body  of  a  black  hare,  which  still  haunts  the  moated 
mound,  and  is  bullet-proof,  no  matter  who  fires  at  it. 

The  “  scholard”  may  or  may  not  forget  to  tell  yon  ome  fact 
about  “  Old  Blnmmanger” — shade  of  Da  Blanchminster,  ’tis 
not  I  but  the  scholard  who  thus  vilifies  thy  splendid  name — 
which  is  every  way  worthy  of  being  told,  viz.,  that  he  left  by 
his  will  no  inconsiderable  grant,  which  is  to  this  day  a  boon 
of  ever-increasing  value  to  the  poor  of  his  parish,  in  the 
ancient  church  of  which  his  muniments  are  still  kept,  and 
where  a  sculptured  efiSgy  is  supposed  to  mark  the  resting- 
place  of  him  who  has  in  truth  outrun  the  memory  both  of 
his  castle  and  his  monument. 

Thus  much  or  thus  little  will  you  find  if  you  inquire  of 
“  scholard”  or  otherwise,  in  the  Hundred  of  Stratton,  con¬ 
cerning  tbe  moated  mound  at  Binhamy  Farm.  If  you  would 
know  more,  you  must  come  farther  afield  with  me,  and  we 
shall  find  wherewithal  to  clear  off  that  tangled  wood,  to  rear 
again  those  massive  walls,  and  guard  that  deep  and  brimming 
moat  with  the  self-same  “pricks  of  incredible  sharpness” 
which  unsociable  Sir  Ralph  provided  to  keep  off  intruders. 
W  e  shall  be  able,  with  tbe  aid  of  that  time-destroying  spirit 
which  even  the  “  scholard”  allowed  to  have  been  more 
durable  thau  the  stone  of  his  house,  not  only  to  look  back  at 
tbe  castle  through  the  long  vista  of  years,  and  see  it  as  it 
then  stood,  but  we  shall  also  be  able  to  get  a  look  inside,  and 
we  shall  learn  the  history  of  that  strange  mound  and  of  that 
black  hare  which  haunts  it. 

And  first  we  shall  find  that  a  noble  family  was  that  which 
held  Binhamy — noble  in  the  fact  that  they  were  among  the 
conquerors  who  came  over  with  William  the  Norman.  They 
were  the  companions  of  Traceys,  De  Pomeroys,  St.  Anbyns, 
Orenviles,  St.  Quintins,  Umfravilles,  St.  Johns,  and  others 
whose  names  many  of  them  are  clean  put  out,  magnificent 
and  fearful  though  they  once  were. 

In  Edward  L’s  time  a  Ralph  de  Blanchminster  held  the 
Scilly  Islands  on  condition  of  findmg  twelve  fighting  men 
to  keep  peace  in  the  islands ;  and  in  1345  a  Ralph  de  Blanch¬ 
minster  held  the  same  on  condition  of  providing  three  hun¬ 
dred  puffins  at  Michaelmas. 

The  family  became  extinct  in  the  fourteenth  century,  the 
last  of  the  male  line  being  Guy  de  Blanchminster,  rector  of 
Lansallos  (now  called  Launcells),  the  younger  brother  of  Sir 
John,  who  died  without  issue. 

Tbe  family  was  seised  of  several  fees  in  the  Hundred  of 
Stratton,  and  held  property  also  in  other  parts  of  the  West 
country.  It  was  in  1335  that  Ralph  de  Blanchminster,  the 
original  “  Old  Blummanger”  of  tbe  scholard,  built  bis  castle 
of  Binhamy,  where  yet  he  dwells. 

The  castle  was  a  stronghold  of  the  same  order  as  those 
which  overspread  the  kingdom  in  such  hateful  abundance  in 
the  time  of  King  Stephen,  that  there  were  as  many  as  eleven 
hundred  of  them — eleven  hundred  curses  so  baneful  to  the 
people  that  an  old  chronicler  tersely  and  significantly  says, 
when  speaking  of  the  violence  which  had  its  home  in  them, 
“  men  said  openly,  Christ  and  his  saints  slept.” 

A  donjon  or  keep  formed  the  principal  part  of  it,  and  was 
surrounded  by  outer  works  of  irresistible  strength,  capable 
of  mocking  the  attempt  of  the  most  skilful  and  most  intrepid. 
Windowless  walls,  having  slits  in  them  towards  the  top  for 
archers’  use,  rose  from  the  farther  edge  of  tbe  moat,  and  the 
gateway  tower,  squat  and  square,  had  but  one  view  window, 
strongly  barred,  and  intended  as  much  as  a  means  of  offence 
in  case  of  an  attack  as  for  the  purpose  of  admitting  light  and 
air  to  the  people  within.  A  small  range  of  buildings  con¬ 
nected  with  the  keep  served  in  part  for  a  dwelling-house, 
though  the  keep  itself  was  pressed  into  this  service  by  the 
builder,  who  found  a  special  use  for  it,  as  we  shall  see  later 
on.  On  the  whole,  the  castle  was  far  from  being  a  large  one. 
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as  the  present  site  of  it  shows,  bnt  it  suited  the  wants  of 
Ralph  de  Blanchminster,  who  in  this,  as  in  most  other  things, 
consulted  his  own  convenience  before  that  of  anybody  else. 
Around  the  whole  of  the  enceinte  ran  the  moat  already 
deacribed  as  dry  and  void,  and  overgrown  with  briar  and 
bush.  A  drawbridge,  guarded  on  the  farther  side  by  a 
portcullis  of  great  strength,  was  for  the  purpose  of  communi¬ 
cating  with  the  outer  world ;  but  there  were  few  who  ever 
saw  it  lowered,  so  retired  was  the  life  which  Ralph  do  Blanch¬ 
minster  led. 

He  was  a  Norman  of  the  Normans,  and  hated  the  English, 
who,  in  this  part  of  the  country  at  least,  being  of  a  sturdy 
and  freedom-loving  sort,  repaid  him  with  interest  for  the 
ill-will  he  bore  them.  They  told  strange  tales  of  his  early 
life,  concerning  which  very  little  was  known — for  not  until 
he  had  passed  the  prime  of  life  had  he  come  to  dwell  in  Corn¬ 
wall.  He  had  travelled  as  far  as  the  Holy  Land,  and  served 
as  a  soldier  of  the  Cross  against  the  Turks.  He  had  spent 
much  time  in  Italy  and  other  countries  beyond  sea,  and — so 
the  wise  men  of  Stratton  said — had  learned  strange  arts,  such 
as  the  Templars  used. 

One  story  especially  they  had,  which  they  always  told 
under  their  breath — ^how  that  he  had  made  away  with  his 
beautiful  Norman  wife  in  order  to  find  room  for  a  Moslem 
damsel  whom  he  had  met,  and  falsely  loved,  at  Acre. 
Rumour  added  that  he  had  forsworn  the  faith  in  which  be 
was  baptised,  and  joined  himself  to  the  enemies  of  the  Cross, 

BO  that  the  good  Christians  of  the  neighbourhood  took  comfort, 
when  Sir  Ralph  plagued  them,  in  the  thought  that,  however 
he  might  lord  it  now,  he  would  inevitably  belong  to  the  Devil 
in  the  end. 

Even  the  good  parson  of  Stratton,  who,  from  having  been 
farther  than  his  parishioners  by  the  whole  distance  between 
Stratton  and  Oxford,  might  bo  presumed  to  know  somewhat,  be¬ 
lieved  there  was  something  wrong  about  the  owner  of  Binhamy. 
Sir  Ralph  never  came  to  confession,  nor  attended  the  church, 
thouefa  he  gave  liberal  alms  to  the  people,  as  great  landlords 
should;  and  it  was  remembered,  shudderingly,  in  Stratton 
Hundred  how  that  one  day  the  Abbot  of  Hartland  sent  a 
brother  to  Binhamy  witii  special  message  from  himself,  and 
that  even  the  brother's  cloth  did  not  save  him  from  the  rage 
and  curses  of  De  Blanchminster,  who  sent  him  away  faster 
and  in  a  less  dignified  manner  than  he  came. 

There  was  certainly  something  in  the  appearance  and 
conduct  of  Sir  Ralph  to  justify  suspicion,  if  not  more,  of  an 
eventful  early  life.  He  was,  when  be  built  Binhamy,  about 
forty  years  of  age,  though  travel,  labour,  and  care  had 
grizzled  his  black  hair,  and  scored  lines  upon  his  face  which 
told  of  Buffering.  His  eyes,  which  were  large,  and  of  a  grey 
colour,  had  a  stony  look,  like  that  seen  in  people  who  are 
about  to  go  blind — they  lacked  lustre  unless  he  was  angry 
and  excited,  and  then  they  glared  like  coals  on  fire.  His 
body  was  dried  and  bony,  and  his  tall  stature  gave  him 
therefore  a  gaunt  appearance,  well  calculated  to  give  rise  to 
unpleasant  remarks.  His  lean  face  was  habitually  very  pale, 
and  there  was  upon  it  an  expression  of  anxiety  and  unrest 
which  strove  for  mastery  with  one  that  showed  the  contempt 
of  the  man  for  all  who  were  beneath  him.  There  was  withal 
about  the  thin,  closely-set  lips,  overhung  with  a  shaggy, 
straggling  moustache,  a  sign  of  firmness  which  would  be  apt 
to  take  the  form  of  cruelty  if  the  will  were  thwarted. 

He  rarely  spoke,  and  when  he  did  so  his  harsh,  crane-like 
voice  grated  on  the  oar  and  repelled  the  listener.  He  was 
certainly  not  a  taking  sort  of  man,  and  he  took  no  pains  to 
counteract  the  personal  disadvantages  under  which  he 
laboured.  Despiemg  the  people,  he  did  not  conciliate  the 
noblemen  who  lived  thereabout;  the  clergy  had  not  been 
welcome,  so  they  stayed  away.  “The  moody  lord"  lived 


alone  in  the  castle  he  bad  built,  never  leaving  it  except  for 
hunting— a  pastime  in  which  he  took  a  truly  Norman 
interest. 

No  one  passed  by  that  moated  house  of  his  without 
crossing  himself  and  commending  himself  more  closely  to 
bis  guardian  saint;  and  some  there  were  who,  passing  at 
gloaming  time,  reported  fantastic  sights  which  they  bad  seen, 
unearthly  noit'es,  “as  of  fiends  talking,”  which  they  had 
heard,  and  pale  fires  which  gleamed  from  the  arrow-slits  I 
and  openings  in  the  wall. 

People  did  not  fail  to  say — as  indeed  they  might  if  such 
things  were  seen — that  Sir  Ralph  de  Blanchminster  bad 
dealings  with  the  Evil  One;  the  mystery  enshrouding  his 
early  days,  the  strange  story  about  his  wife,  and  bis  present 
conduct  and  mode  of  living,  coupled  with  what  people  heard 
and  saw  at  Binhamy,  pointed  directly  to  this  conclusion ;  and  | 
the  sparse  information  which  was  drawn  from  the  few  j 
servants — almost  as  reserved  as  Sir  Ralph  himself — that  1 
lived  in  the  place,  proved  beyond  doubt  that  De  Blanch-  j 
minster  studied  the  art  of  the  alchemists,  and  busied  himself  I 
continually  with  old  writings  on  skins,  of  which  ho  had  a 
large  number. 

Without  wife  or  child,  without  friends.  Sir  Ralph  de  ! 
Blanchminster  lived  a  solitary  life  at  Binhamy,  quitting  it  ! 
only  for  the  purpose  of  hunting.  j 

Now,  as  has  been  said,  hunting  was  a  passion  in  him.  He  | 
abandoned  himself  to  it  with  all  his  soul  and  all  his  I 
strength,  and  it  might  have  been  said  of  him  as  it  was  said  ^ 
of  the  Conqueror,  that  “he  loved  the  tall  stags  as  if  he  bad  I 
been  their  father.”  Woe  to  the  man  who  crossed  him  in  his 
pleasure — terrible  was  it  for  the  man  who  encroached  upon  it.  j 
What  if  Henry  III.,  some  hundred  years  ago,  had  assented  to  ' 
a  statute  that  offences  against  the  forest  laws  should  not  bo  | 
punishable  with  death.  Let  those  who  cared  to  do  so  amuse  I 
themselves  with  the  law,  De  Blanchminster  was  not  one  to  I 
bring  himself  within  it.  Was  it  for  him  to  soil  his  hands  ^ 
with  base  captives  who  stole  game,  or  be  troubled  with  the  | 
aftor-pnnishment  of  such  offenders?  No ;  Ralph  de  Blanch-  | 
minster  had  ever  been  sudden  in  his  vengeance,  and  more 
than  once,  after  his  day’s  hunting,  had  a  man  been  missed  I 
from  the  neighbouring  village,  who  was  found  lifeless  in  the  | 
forest,  his  body  mangled  by  hounds.  Theft,  rapine,  murder  | 
— eveu  sacrilege— De  Blanchminster  might  pardon,  for  ho  I 
regarded  them,  if  not  avowedly,  yet  in  fact,  as  crimes  less  , 
heinous  than  those  which  consisted  in  violating  the  laws  that  | 
guarded  bis  game.  I 

It  was  on  a  cloudy  morning  towards  the  end  of  autumn,  in 
the  year  1360,  that  Sir  Ralph  de  Blanchminster  went  forth 
to  bunt,  attended  by  his  huntsmen  and  hound-keepers.  No 
friend  to  ride  with  the  moody  lord  and  share  his  pleasure, 
none  to  whom  he  might  utter  himself  in  genial  wise.  Alone, 
as  was  his  wont,  he  pursued  his  savage  sport,  delighting 
himself  in  the  fierceness  of  it  with  a  monopoly  wholly 
exclusive.  ] 

The  drawbridge  was  lowered.  Sir  Ralph  with  his  hunting  | 
party  slowly  crossed  the  moat,  and  stopping  on  the  other  side  ! 
to  count  the  hounds,  and  to  give  his  final  orders  about  the  | 
day’s  sport,  prepared  to  start  in  the  direction  of  the  brake  be 
meant  to  draw.  ' 

He  had  not  gone  above  fifty  yards  when  his  horse  began  to 
plunge  violently,  and  to  sweat  with  extremity  of  fright ;  the 
hounds,  too,  seemed  suddenly  cowed — they  hung  their  heads 
and  drooped  their  tails,  their  eyes  the  whUe  looking  dull  and 
lustreless. 

With  a  curse  and  a  scowl.  Sir  Ralph  reined  in  his  horse 
and  strove  to  calm  it.  The  huntsman  with  surprise  saw  the 
confusion  of  the  hounds,  and  cheered  them  forward  with  all 
his  art  There  was  apparently  nothing  to  cause  this  alarm 
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in  them,  and  the  hontsman,  i«ho  was  a  good  Ohristian, 
crossed  himself,  and  attributed  it  to  some  secret  evil  influence 
of  his  master. 

But  the  master  was  equally  unable  to  account  for  what  he 
saw,  till,  to  his  evident  dismay,  a  white  hare  of  singularly 
large  size,  and  dazzling  whiteness,  darted  across  the  path,  its 
head  turned  sideways  and  upwards,  so  as  to  show  its  face  to 
Sir  Ralph,  and  ran  into  a  thick  cover  a  short  distance  to  the 
left. 

“  A  bad  omen,  my  lord,”  said  the  huntsman,  again  crossing 
himself.  “  Will  your  lordship  go  on  ?” 

For  a  minute  Sir  Ralph  de  Blanchminster  made  no  answer. 
The  scowl  on  his  face  gave  way  to  relaxation  of  tho  features, 
which  were  overspread  by  a  deadly  paleness,  his  eyes  were 
lighted  up  with  a  glow  which  was  usual  when  be  was  angry 
•r  excited,  and  tho  workings  of  his  mouth  betrayed  his 
agitation,  llis  right  hand  fumbled  with  something  that  he 
wore  about  his  neck,  inside  his  doublet,  and  for  a  minute's 
space  he  sat  in  his  saddle  looking  like  the  figure  of 
abstraction. 

Suddenly  he  roused  himself  from  his  reverie,  and  merely 
remarking,  half  aloud,  half  to  himself,  that  he  “  would  put  a 
stop  to  this,"  gave  orders  to  proceed. 

Horses  and  bounds  bad  recovered  from  the  fright  into 
which  the  appearance  of  the  white  hare  bad  thrown  them, 
and  the  party  w<!nt  on  towards  the  brake  at  Canorchard 
which  was  to  be  tried. 

The  hounds  were  put  in,  and  soon  got  on  soent,  a  sharp 
“  yap  1”  from  this  point  and  that  marking  the  find  of  indi¬ 
vidual  hounds,  and  the  whole  brake  was  alive  with  rigid 
tails  wagging  excitedly. 

The  fox  was  bard  pushed  and  about  to  break  cover,  the 
huntsman  was  cheering  the  hounds  to  drive  him  out,  the 
horses  were  quivering  with  expectation,  and  all  were  ready  for 
a  start,  when  Sir  Ralph  was  aware  of  a  peasant,  unknown  to 
any  of  the  party,  who  was  walking  away  as  if  anxious  not  to 
be  seen,  with  something  that  was  struggling  in  a  canvas 
wrapper  under  his  arm. 

It  was  not,  perhaps,  quite  sportsmanlike  to  notice  any¬ 
thing  but  the  object  immediately  in  view ;  but  something  led 
Sir  Ralph  to  question  the  stranger,  who  strode  away  “  so 
g^iilty  like." 

He  called  to  him  to  stop,  but  the  man  went  on.  Sir 
I  Ralph  dashed  after  him,  and  bringing  his  lash  down  across 
j  the  man’s  neck  and  shoulders,  brought  him  to  a  stand. 

I  “  Who  are  you,  fellow  ?  and  what  have  you  in  that  bag  ?” 

I  asked  De  Blanchminster. 

I  “  I  am  from  Morwenstow,”  answered  tho  man,  “  and  am 
I  taking  home  something  I  found  in  the  wood.” 

The  man  was  a  strango-looking  person,  almost  as  weird¬ 
like  as  Sir  Ralph  himself.  There  was  something  about  him 
which  a  little  awed  the  knight ;  but  curiosity  prevailed,  and 
Sir  Ralph  insisted  on  knowing  the  contents  of  the  bag. 

“  It  is  a  hare  that  I  found  in  the  springe  by  the  stream 
yonder,”  said  the  man,  looking  straight  into  Sir  Ralph's  face, 
without  fear. 

“  Villain !”  shouted  Da  Blanchminster,  furious.  “  Ho  ! 
there  1  one  of  you  take  the  varlet  to  Binhamy.  I  swear  these 
poachers  shall  rue  their  work  !” 

He  seized  the  man  by  the  top  of  his  frock,  and  held  him 
tight  till  one  of  the  grooms  rode  up,  when  bidding  his  servant 
look  to  the  prisoner,  he  ordered  the  bag  to  be  opened. 

The  string  was  cut,  the  bag  opened,  and  to  the  astonish- 
I  ment  of  all,  excepting  him  who  owned  the  bag,  leaped  forth 
the  self-same  hare  which  had  attracted  so  much  attention  at 
starting. 

Again  the  horses  showed  signs  of  fear;  once  more  the 
huntsman  crossed  himself,  and  called  to  mind  his  master's 


practices;  again  Sir  Ralph  was  moved;  the  prisoner  only 
seemed  self-possessed  and  quiet. 

The  prisoner  was  sent  to  Binhamy.  Sir  Ralph  swore  to 
himt  the  hare  till  he  should  catch  it,  and  swore,  toe,  that  tho 
poacher’s  head  should  answer  for  it  if  that  day’s  hunt  failed 
to  bring  home  the  hare. 

As  be  was  led  away,  the  prisoner  prophesied  that  Sir 
Ralph  de  Blanchminster  would  not  be  successful ;  and  the 
groom  in  charge,  who  saw  the  hare,  long  told  with  awe  how 
that  the  creature's  face  was  “  like  that  of  a  human  being.” 

The  foxhounds  were  put  upon  the  scent  of  the  hare,  and 
all  day  long  Sir  Ralph  toiled  after  his  prey  with  a  zest  and 
determination  that  were  unusual  oven  with  him.  He  swore 
to  hunt  that  hare  till  he  found  it,  though  it  s'nould  take  him 
till  the  Judgment  Day. 

At  night  he  returned  to  Binhamy  without  anything  to 
show  for  his  labour.  The  hare,  though  frequently  seen,  had 
evaded  the  hounds ;  she  seemed  by  her  running  to  mock 
their  efforts. 

Sir  Ralph  must  have  had  soma  special  reason  that  made 
him  so  anxious  to  capture  it.  He  kept  his  word  that  the 
peasant’s  head  should  answer  for  want  of  success,  and  that 
night  screams  were  heard  coming  from  the  duujon  keep  of 
Binhamy,  and  tho  peasant  who  said  he  hailed  from  Morwen¬ 
stow  was  never  seen  again.  There  wore  some  who  averred 
that  no  such  man  ever  lived  at  Morwenstow ;  and  the  groom 
who  took  him  to  the  castle  said  “  he  doubted  from  his  manner 
that  the  peasant  was  a  man  ut  all,  but  a  spirit.” 

Many  a  day  did  Sir  Ralph  de  Blanchminster  hunt  the  hare 
which  he  ever  started  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  his  castle. 

It  became  a  passion  with  him,  his  solo  occupation  in  the  day¬ 
time.  Men  cursed  him  for  his  cruel  preservation  of  game 
which  he  forbore  to  hunt,  but  nothing  bat  the  hare  did  he 
chose.  It  seemed  as  if  he  wore  spell-bound  by  tho  oath 
which  he  had  sworn,  and  men  whispered  that  the  wraith  of 
one  like  the  peasant  of  .Morwenstow  was  constantly  seen  at 
evening  time  on  the  castle  keep  of  Binhamy,  and  had  influ¬ 
ence  over  him  to  urge  him  to  pursue. 

Sir  Ralph  never  found  reward  for  his  hunting  since  the 
day  when  he  called  off  his  hounds  from  the  scent  of  the  fox  I 
to  pnrsue  the  white  hare  which  he  took  from  the  peasant  at 
Canorchard.  | 

One  night  after  he  had  returned  from  profitless  toil,  ho  | 
withdrew,  as  was  his  wont,  to  his  Laboratory  in  the  donjon, 
and  was  never  seen  again.  On  a  table  in  the  room  to  which 
he  withdrew  was  found  his  will,  bequeathing  comfort  to  the 
poor  of  Stratton  ;  and  from  tho  room,  as  tho  door  was  burst 
open  afeer  many  days,  darted  a  black  hare  which  disappeared 
in  the  cover  by  the  castle  moat. 

Tho  good  Christians  of  Stratton  Hundred  continued  to  find 
comfort  in  the  notion,  now  apparently  confirmed  by  fact,  that 
the  recluse  of  Binhamy,  whom  they  hated — did  not  he  hate 
them  ? — had  been  claimed  by  the  Evil  One. 

Somo  said  that  for  his  cruelty  against  poachers  he  had  gone  I 
to  perdition;  but  the  parson  of  Stratton — and  who  should  | 
know  if  not  he  ? — harked  back  to  tho  tales  concerning  the  | 
early  life  of  De  Blanchminster,  and  suggested  that  the  white  i 
hare  (which  was  never  seen  after  Sir  Ralph’s  disappearance)  ! 
was  no  other  than  the  spirit  of  the  Norman  wife  who  had  i 
been  “put  away”  to  make  room  for  tho  Moslem  damsel  of 
Acre,  for  whose  sake  the  knight  had  turned  renegade,  and 
now  received  the  fruit  of  his  evil  deeds. 

It  was  never  known  who  the  white  hare  was ;  but  to  this 
day  there  is  a  belief  in  the  people  of  the  district  that  the 
black  hare  of  Binhamy  is  Sir  Ralph  de  Blanchminster. 

Perhaps  he  is  fnlfllling  his  oath,  under  protection  of  tho 
peasant’s  wraith,  to  hunt  the  white  hare  till  he  finds  it,  though 
it  shall  take  him  till  the  Day  of  Judgment 
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‘‘THE  HUMAN  FORM  DIVINE.” 

THE  HAIB. 

HE  hair!  Here  we  have  an  inexhaustible  theme  in 
connection  with  “  the  human  form  divine.”  The  hair 
is  the  only  clothing  or  extraneous  ornament  given  to  us  by 
Nature.  The  hair  from  time  immemorial  has  been  a  woman’s 
proudest  boast  as  to  her  beauty — for  what  would  Venus  or 
Juno  bo  if  they  were  bald — if  they  carried  about  with  them 
the  horrible  secret  that  their  locks  were  of  the  perruqnier’s 
making?  What  a  charm  is  given  even  to  a  plain  face  by  a 
good  head  of  hair !  What  additional  enchantment  is  added 
to  a  beautiful  face  by  a  rich  flow  of  glossy  hair,  plain  or 
ringlets ! 

There  is  nothing  more  striking  about  the  human  head  than 
the  colour  of  the  hair.  It  differs  so  widely  in  every  case,  pre¬ 
sents  so  many  different  shades  of  tint,  and  is  of  such  different 
quality  in  different  people,  that  it  would  seem  at  first  sight 
scarcely  to  be  produced  in  the  same  way.  Here  we  see  it 
cut  short,  brought  down  upon  the  forehead  at  a  right  angle 
with  the  nose,  and  almost  within  an  inch  of  it.  Here  it  is 
twisted  into  ram's  boms  known  as  “  aggraicators”  amongst 
the  coster  gentlemen  who  adopt  the  style;  now  it  retires 
bashfully,  combed  and  brushed  away  from  the  face;  and  now 
it  is  stuck  up  in  what  used  to  be  called  a  ”  Brutus ;”  some- 
tinsee  it  is  curly,  sometimes  straight,  sometimes  a  wavy 
medium  between  the  two.  Now  banging  in  hoary  locks — the 
almond-blossoms  of  old  age — around  a  patriarchal  face,  and 
now  clustering  round  the  manly  head,  the  brow  well  dis¬ 
played,  the  sharply-chiselled  ear  not  hidden.  But  it  is  in 
ladies’  hair  that  the  greatest  variety  is  seen.  The  braids 
and  }flaits  with  the  simple  bands  of  Grecian  beauty,  the  rick 
full  clnstering  curls  of  the  French  crop,  all,  in  their  way, 
have  their  own  peculiar  fascination. 

Everybody  knows  how  emphatic  were  tho  instructions  of 
St  Paul  on  the  question  of  the  hair  of  women.  He  says 
(1  Cor.  xi.  5,  C) — “  Every  woman  that  prayeth  or  propbesieth 
with  her  bead  uncovered  dishonouretb  her  head :  for  that  is 
even  all  one  as  if  she  were  shaven.  For  if  the  woman  be  not 
eovered,  let  her  also  be  shorn  or  shaven.”  And  further  on, 
“  Doth  not  even  Nature  itself  teach  yon  that  if  a  man  have 
long  hair  it  is  a  shame  unto  him?  but  if  a  woman  have  long 
hair  it  is  a  glory  to  her,  for  her  hair  is  given  her  for  a  cover¬ 
ing.”  Both  among  the  Greeks  and  Romans  to  shave  the  hair 
was  the  punishment  inflicted  on  profligate  females.  And 
amongst  both  people,  especially  amongst  the  Romans,  an 
elaborate  attention,  by  all  ladies  of  fashion,  was  given  to  the 
adorning  of  the  hair.  Some  ladies  who  took  a  fancy  to  con¬ 
vert  their  natural  black  tresses  into  white  or  yellow,  inclining 
to  flame  colour,  which  was  esteemed  a  mark  of  singular 
beauty  after  the  Roman  conquests  in  Gaul  and  Germany, 
besmeared  them  all  over  with  pomatum  and  then  exposed 
them  to  the  scorching  rays  of  a  noontide  sun,  sprinkling  them 
with  gold  dust  or  yellow  powder;  others  were  content  to 
retain  them  of  their  natural  colour,  but  they  lavished  the 
substance  of  their  husbands  upon  them,  so  that  all  the  per- 
'fumes  of  Arabia  Felix  exhaled  fr»m  their  tresses.  Lotions, 
during  toilet  operations,  were  kept  boiling  on  the  fire  to  crimp 
and  twist  what  Nature  had  made  smooth  and  sleek.  The 
hair  of  one  had  to  be  brought  down  from  the  head  and  taught 
to  lie  close  to  the  eyebrows,  while  behind  the  locks  floated 
over  the  shoulders  in  “  bundles  of  vanity.” 

Artificial  braids  were  frequently  interwoven  with  the 
natural  hair  of  the  Roman  ladies,  and  it  was  this  practice 
which  especially  excited  the  indignation  of  the  fathers  of  the 
Ghristiaa  Church.  In  commenting  on  this  matter  Tertullian 
says — “A  sorrowful  omen  is  this  red-firs  colour  of  their 


future  destiny ;  having  their  hair  now  dissolved  in  ringlets, 
now  compressed  into  unnatural  curls,  now  piled  up  on  the 
head  like  a  helmet,  or  boss  of  a  shield,  and  wearing  wigs 
which  may  have  been  taken  from  the  bead  of  some  male¬ 
factor  devoted  to  Gehenna!”  “  False  hair,”  says  Clement,  “  is 
utterly  to  be  abominated :  it  is,  moreover,  impious  to  wear 
the  hair  of  the  dead — for  upon  whom  does  the  bishop  lay  his 
hand?  upon  whom  does  he  pronounce  the  blessing?  not, 
surely,  upon  the  woman  thus  decorated,  but  upon  the  false 
hair,  and,  therefore,  upon  some  strange  head.” 

In  the  Paradise  Lost  Milton  discourses  eloquently  on  tho 
hair  of  both  our  first  parents : — 

"  And  byacinthine  locks 
lloond  from  bis  parted  forelocks  maply  bung 
Clustering,  bnt  not  beneath  his  shoalders  broad; 

Sbe  as  a  veil  down  to  the  slender  waist 
Her  unadorned  golden  tresses  wore 
Disherelied,  but  in  wanton  ringlets  waved 
As  the  vine  curia  her  tendrils,  which  implied 
Subjection,  bnt  required  with  gentle  sway. 

And  by  her  yielded,  by  him  best  received, 

Yielded  with  coy  submission,  modest  pride. 

And  sweet,  relnctant,  amorous  delay.’’ 

It  is  a  beautifu].pictnre— a  picture  without  a  compeer. 

The  hair  was  very  highly  prized  by  the  ancient  Jews,  and 
it  figures  conspicuously  in  the  instance  of  that  rough  believer 
Samson — who  lost  his  locks  and  strength  beneath  the  shears 
of  treacherous  Delilah — and  that  of  the  Israelitiah  Adonis, 
Absalom.  There  is  an  instance,  also,  where  a  woman  washed 
the  feet  of  the  Holy  One  with  tears,  and  wiped  them  with  the 
hair  of  her  bead. 

Amongst  the  ancient  Britons  long  hair  was  the  fashion  with 
the  ladies.  The  description  left  to  ns  of  Boadicea  fully  bears 
this  out ; — “  She  wore  her  long  yellow  hair  flowing  over  her 
shoulders,  and  round  her  neck  a  golden  torque^”  With  the 
Saxon  ladies  it  was  usual  to  conceal  the  hair  under  a  hood ; 
it  was  arranged  in  low  flat  curls,  and  bound  by  a  slightly 
ornamented  fillet.  One  of  the  most  striking  peculiarities  of 
the  Normans  when  they  first  appeared  in  England  was  their 
practice  of  shaving  the  back  of  the  head  as  well  as  the  entire 
face.  Thus  in  an  old  ballad  we  read — 

"One  of  the  English  who  bad  ssen 
The  Normans  all  shaven  and  shorn, 

Thonght  they  were  all  priests. 

And  could  chant  masses. 

This  told  to  Harold  that  the  dnke 

Had  far  more  priests 

Than  knights  or  other  troops” 

The  Normans,  however,  soon  gave  up  this  fashion,  and  on 
account  of  their  long  hair  were  denounced  by  the  clergy  as 
“  filthy  goats.” 

The  clergy  with  their  shaven  heads  were  for  ever  de¬ 
nouncing  the  “bundles  of  vanity”  which  had  excited  thj 
indignation  of  the  early  fathers. 

The  Norman  ladies  outdid  their  lords  in  the  matter  of  hair. 
They  wore  it  in  long  plaits,  sometimes  reaching  to  their  feet. 
The  plaits  were  bound  with  ribbon,  and  sometimes  encased  in 
silk  coverings  of  various  oolours.  Under  the  Plantagenete 
all  sorts  of  vagaries  were  introduced  in  hair-dressing,  and  the 
pulpit  outcry  was  increased  proportionately.  Yet  to  what 
avail !  We  may  as  well  be  out  of  the  world  as  out  of  the 
fashion.  Bnt  there  was — according  to  the  clergy — a  terrible 
reckoning  when  the  belle  went  out  of  the  world  in  earnest. 

A  worthy  gentleman  having  lost  his  wife,  and  bewailing 
her  as  Orpheus  bewailed  Enrydioe,  was  very  anxious  to  know 
what  had  become  of  her  in  the  other  world.  The  hermit 
having  the  entree,  “an  angell  showed  him  the  payne  and 
torment  that  sbe  was  made  to  suffer  and  endure,  the  cause 
why  for  he  saw  perfectly,  how  a  devil  held  her  by  the  tresses 
of  the  hair  of  her  hede,  like  as  a  lyon  holdetk  his  praie,  in 
such  wise  as  she  might  not  with  her  head  remove.  And  the 
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same  devil  patte  and  throste  in  her  browea,  temples,  and 
forbede  bote  brennynge  alles  and  nedeles  unto  tbe  brayne, 
and  tbe  poure  woman  cried  atte  every  tyme  that  be  tbrest 
in  alle  or  needill,  tbe  wbicb  was  brennynge.  And  tbe  ermyte 
asked  tbe  anngell  wby  tbe  fende  aede  ber  Buffer  that  payne. 
And  the  angel  said,  for  because  sbe  badde  when  sbe  was  in 
lyve  plucked  from  her  browes  and  forehed  to  have  away  tbe 
bair,  to  make  herselff  tbe  fayrer  to  the  pleysinge  of  the 
worlde;  wherefor,  in  every  hole  that  her  hair  had  been 
plucked  out,  every  day  onis  the  devil  tbrestetb  in  a  brennynge 
alle  or  nedyl  into  the  brayne.’’ 

Yellow  was  the  favourite  colour  both  amongst  the  Normans 
and  Plantagenets.  Chaucer,  in  bis  Canterbury  Tales,  describes 
Emilia — 

“Her  yellow  haire  was  broldered  in  a  tresie 
Behind  her  back  a  yard  long  I  gaeas.’’ 

Daring  the  days  of  the  Plantagenets  yellow  hair  was 
esteemed  a  beauty,  and  saffron  was  used  by  the  ladies  to 
approximate  their  locks  to  the  fashionable  hue.  Queen  Olym¬ 
pias,  in  the  romance  of  King  Alisaunder,  is  thus  described : — 
“  Hire  yellow  balre  was  fair  atyred, 

With  rich  strings  of  gold  wyred, 

And  wryen  hire  abonten  all 
To  hire  gentil  myddcl  small.” 

That  is  to  say,  her  hair  flowed  to  her  waist. 

It  is  not  a  little  curious  this  clinging  to  one  particular 
colour.  Red  and  yellow  hair  were  always  the  favourite  hues 
of  the  ancient  Roman  ladies.  They  would  have  those  hues  if 
they  dyed  for  it !  So  it  was  with  these  Normans  and  Planta¬ 
genets.  So  it  was  in  the  days  of  good  Queen  Bess.  Honest 
Master  Stubbs  has  told  us  how  they  served  the  hair  in  those 
times,  “which  must  of  force  be  curled,  frisled,  and  crisped, 
laid  out  in  wreaths  and  borders  from  one  ear  to  another; 
and,  lest  it  should  fall  down,  it  is  underpropped  with  forks, 
wires,  and  I  can’t  tell  what,  rather  like  grim  stem  monsters 
than  chaste  Christian  matrons.”  But  the  hair  “wreathed 
and  crested  with  bugles,  rings,  gold,  silver,  glasses,  and  such 
other  childish  gewgaws,”  was  invariably  of  the  golden  tint 
of  royalty. 

Stephen  Qosson,  in  his  Pleasant  Quippes  for  upstart,  new¬ 
fangled  gentlewomen  (1599),  says — 

“Tbeie  flaming  head)  with  staring  haire, 

These  wires  tamed  like  boms  of  ram. 

These  painted  faces  which  they  weare, 

Can  any  tell  from  whence  they  came  t” 

Yellow  hair,  or  rather  golden,  is  still  tbe  fashionable 
colour — the  very  colour  which  to  Tertullian  suggested  the 
final  ending  of  the  flaunting  young  pagans,  who  plainly 
thought  too  much  of  their  hair  to  have  any  true  grace  in 
their  hearts. 

In  an  old  play  called  the  Cobbler's  Prophesie  (1594),  allusion 
is  also  made  to  the  tint  which  Elizabeth  had  made  fashion¬ 
able—  ' 

“To-day  her  own  hair  best  becomes,  which  yellow  is  as  gold, 

A  periwig's  better  for  to-morrow,  blacker  to  behold.” 

Thus  Spenser  describes  the  hair  of  his  “goodly  lady  clad 
in  hunter’s  weed 

“  Her  yellow  locks  crisped  like  golden  wire. 

About  ber  shonlders  weren  loosely  shed. 

And  when  the  wind  amongst  them  did  enspire. 

They  waved  like  a  pennon  wide  dispread. 

And  low  behind  her  back  were  scattered; 

And  whether  art  it  were  or  heedless  hap. 

As  throngh  the  flowering  forest  rash  sbe  fled. 

In  her  rode  bair  sweet  flowers  themselves  do  lap. 

And  flourishing  fireah  leaves  and  blossoms  did  enwrap." 

There  is  harmony  in  all  the  works  of  Nature — harmony 
in  the  architecture  of  the  “  house  we  live  in,”  harmony  in  the 
colouring  of  the  face  and  bair ;  the  hair  and  the  complexion 
are  adapted  to  each  other ;  blue  eyes,  white  skin,  and  fair  bair 
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are  generally  blended  together ;  so  are  black  eyes,  dark  skin, 
and  black  hair ;  so  are  brown  eyes,  rich  brown  hair,  and  a 
good  colour.  Auburn  hair  has  its  own  peculiarity  of  skin ; 
but  in  all  instances  where  Dame  Nature  writes  her  will  there 
is  harmony.  We  may  change  the  hue  of  the  hair,  but  to  what 
end  ?  Says  the  barber — “  Yes,  miss,  yer  may  get  colour  of 
tbe  ’air,  but  what  is  that  without  the  c’rect  cast  of  features?” 

The  hair  is  like  the  setting  of  a  handsome  face  in  appro¬ 
priate  mounting,  and  hence  it  comes  to  pass  that  when  the 
colour  of  the  hair  is  changed  by  dyes,  or  false  hair  used  in 
place  of  that  which  Nature  has  bestowed,  the  result  is  seldom 
satisfactory ;  the  boundary  line  is  distinctly  marked,  and  it  is 
not  bard  to  say,  here  Nature  ends  and  Art  begins. 

And  yet  from  tbe  earliest  ages  of  civilisation  wigs  have  been 
in  vogue.  There  is  one  of  the  very  best  of  wigs  in  the 
British  Museum— a  wig  manufactured  by  an  Egyptian  hair-  i 
dresser  when  Time  himself  was  young. 

All  the  best  things  of  Nature  have  their  fraudulent  repre¬ 
sentatives  in  Art.  As  lawful  coin,  duly  marked  with  Caesar’s 
profile,  is  basely  imitated  by  the  coiner,  so  the  gifts  of  Nature 
are  mimicked  by  Art.  The  nymph  with  one  eye  gets  its 
double  from  the  artificial  eye-maker ;  Miss  Kilmansegg  has 
her  golden  leg;  the  white  and  pink  of  Nature  are  “ever¬ 
lastingly”  insured  by  Madame  Paint-the-foce ;  when  “the 
grinders  cease  because  they  are  few,"  Dentifrice  the  Great 
turns  out  a  mouthpiece  and  Syren  sings  in  false  set-to.  And 
thus  when  tbe  hair  is  thin.  Art  thickens  it ;  when  it  is  grey, 
turns  it  to  black ;  when  it  is  this,  turns  it  to  t’other ;  when 
there  is  none  of  it  or  little  of  it,  supplies  a  luxuriant  crop  in 
the  shape  of  a  wig. 

Look  at  those  chignons !  There  is  Art.  Did  not  moral  Mrs. 
Incbbald  write  a  book  about  Nature  and  Art?  What  would 
she  have  said  to  a  chignon  ?  I  feel  as  if  I  had  almost  written 
Nature  and  Art  myself,  for  my  mother’s  mother  had  once 
upon  a  time  been  introduced  to  Mrs.  Incbbald  and  had  shaken 
bands  with  her!  But  to  return  to  the  chignons.  Do  you 
recollect  how  a  cavalier  rode  the  “Row”  with  a  chignon 
at  the  end  of  his  switch  ?  He  was  looking,  or  pretending  to 
look,  for  tbe  damsel  who  bad  lost  it,  and  pretty  faces  crimsoned 
and  dainty  hands  involuntarily  felt  at  the  back  of  the  head  to 
ascertain  if  criminality  were  traceable  to  them.  “  Here’s  a 
pretty  thing,  and  a  very  pretty  thing,  and  who  is  the  owner 
of  this  very  pretty  thing  ?”  The  ladies  shrank  from  it.  The 
guilty  one  would  rather  have  cleared  the  Marble  Arch  than 
own  to  it.  Why  ?  Iloni  soit  qui  rnal  y  pense.  Are  chignons 
a  sham — an  artificial  fly  with  which  hooks  are  baited  ?  At 
all  events,  they  seem  in  great  request.  The  hair-market 
cannot  supply  the  demand.  Here’s  an  example  of  what 
follows : — 

“  A  hairdreMer  in  the  Quartier  Montmartre  has  been  charged  before 
tbe  police-court  with  a  aeries  of  singular  ossaulta  With  tbe  assistance  of 
an  accomplice,  who  appears  to  be  known  by  his  associates  as  ‘the 
assassin,'  be  has  been  In  the  habit  of  enticing  into  his  shop  poor  ignorant 
girls  with  fine  heads  of  hair,  and  then  depriving  them  by  violence  of 
their  locks,  not  unfreqntntly  adding  insult  to  injury.  The  police  dis¬ 
covered  in  his  shop  numerous  letters  from  his  victims,  upbraiding  him 
with  bis  cruelty.  A  young  girl  of  sixteen  had  the  courage  to  denounce 
the  rutflan  to  the  police,  undeterred  by  bis  threats  of  haring  her  im¬ 
prisoned  as  a  vagabond,  and  there  is  abundant  evidence  to  insure  his 
convictioB.  The  only  defence  was  that  he  dealt  largely  in  false  tresses 
and  chignons,  and  was  obliged  to  find  materials  the  best  way  he  could.” 

There  are  regular  hair-markets  both  in  the  South  of  France 
and  Germany,  and  the  peasant  girls  regularly  come  up  to  be 
shorn,  and  thus  to  win  a  trifle  for  a  bit  of  Sunday  finery.  But 
the  demand,  it  now  appears,  is  greater  than  tbe  supply.  The 
ladies  xoill  have  superabundant  locks :  “  have  heads  of  hair,  if 
possible  play  fair,  if  not  by  any  means  have  beads  of  hair.” 

In  the  reign  of  Charles  II.  tbe  hair  of  the  ladies  was 
arranged  with  studied  negligence,  but  frequently  set  ofl  by 
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artificial  carls  called  “  heart- breakers."  These  were  false 
locks  set  on  wires  to  make  them  stand  at  a  distance  from  the 
head.  Sometimes  a  bandeau  of  pearls  or  an  ornament  of 
ribbon  was  worn  on  the  head,  or  the  glossy  ringlets  were 
adorned  by  a  single  rose. 

The  headdresses  of  the  ladies  for  a  long  period  after  the 
decease  of  the  “merry  monarch”  were  in  the  Tcry  worst 
taste.  The  hair  was  combed  upward  from  the  forehead,  and 
surmounted  by  rows  of  lace  and  ribbon,  a  kerchief  or  lace 
scarf  being  thrown  over  all  and  hanging  nearly  to  the  waist. 
There  is  a  letter  in  the  Spectator  devoted  entirely  to  ladies’ 
headdresses,  commencing  with  the  declaration  that  “  there  is 
not  so  variable  a  thing  in  nature ;  within  my  own  memory  I 
have  known  it  rise  and  fall  above  thirty  degrees.  About  ten 
years  ago  it  shot  up  to  a  very  great  height,  insomuch  that 
the  female  part  of  our  species  were  much  taller  than  the 
men.  I  remember  several  ladies  that  were  once  very  near 
seven  feet  high  that  at  present  want  some  inches  of  five 
but  he  surmises  that  they  are  only  “  at  present  like  trees 
new  lopped  and  trimmed,  that  will  certainly  spreut  up  and 
flourish  with  greater  heads  than  before.” 

In  a  curious  volume,  written  by  Steward  the  hairdresser 
(1782),  and  entitled  Moca  Cosmos,  or  the  Whok  Art  of  Hair¬ 
dressing,  there  are  elaborate  directions  for  the  building  up  a 
lady’s  head.  It  was  to  have  a  tow  foundation,  duly  garnished 
with  pomatum ;  over  this  the  natural  hair  was  turned,  and 
false  hair  added,  in  great  curls,  bobs,  and  ties,  powdered  to 
profusion,  then  hung  all  over  with  vulgarly  large  rows  of 
pearls  or  glass  beads,  fit  only  to  decorate  a  chandelier; 
fiowers  as  obtrusive  were  stuck  about  this  heap  of  finery, 
which  was  surmounted  by  broad  silken  bands  and  great 
ostrich  feathers  until  the  headdress  of  a  lady  added  three 
feet  to  her  stature,  and  the  male  sex,  to  use  the  words  of  the 
Spectator,  “  became  suddenly  dwarfed  beside  her.” 

The  manner  in  which  ladies’  hair  was  then  dressed  is  de- 
crlbed  in  the  London  Magazine,  1708 : — •'  False  locks  to  supply 
deficiency  of  natural  hair,  pomatum  in  profusion,  greasy  wool 
to  bolster  up  the  adopted  locks,  and  grey  powder  to  conceal 
dust.”  In  another  number  of  the  same  magazine  the  fol¬ 
lowing  verses  occur: — 

“  Give  Chloe  a  bushel  of  horsehair  and  wool ; 

Of  paste  and  pomatnra  a  pound ; 

Tea  yards  of  gay  ribbon  to  deck  her  sweet  skull. 

And  gauze  to  cnconipass  it  round. 

“  Of  all  the  bright  colonrs  the  rainbow  displays 
De  those  ribbons  which  bang  on  her  head; 

Be  her  flounces  adapted  to  make  the  folks  gaze, 

Aad  about  the  whole  work  be  they  spread. 

**  Let  her  flags  fly  behind  for  a  yard  at  the  least. 

Let  her  curls  meet  just  under  her  chin ; 

Let  these  curls  be  supported,  to  keep  up  the  Jest, 

With  an  hundred  instead  of  one  pin.” 

Another  verse-maker  describes  the  appearance  of  a  lady’s 
headdress  of  the  same  date : — 

“  In  short,  head  and  feather. 

And  wig  altogether, 

With  wonder  and  joy  would  delight  ye; 

Like  the  picture  I'ye  seen 
Of  th'  adorable  Queen 
Of  the  beaaUfol,  blest  Otaheite.” 

Another  vrriter  somewhat  profanely  remarks,  in  allusion 
to  the  height  of  the  ladies’  headdress : — 

“  By  sins  a  man's  said  to  be  covered  ail  o'er 

With  bruises  and  many  a  putrifled  sore _ 

From  the  sole  of  his  foot  to  his  crown  they  aqiire. 

But  the  sins  of  a  woman  rise  half  a  yard  higher." 

Our  poets  and  romancists,  ever  on  the  alert  to  seize  on 
every  cliaraoteristie  charm  of  female  loveliness,  and  to  add 
now  graces  and  fresh  beauties  to  the  spotless  heroines,  very 
rarely  indeed  achieve  much  with  the  hair.  At  first  sight  it 


appears  that  the  hair  would  yield  an  abundant  supply  of 
material  for  enthusiastic  praise ;  that  a  writer  might  descant 
at  any  length  upon  the  tresses  of  his  fair  one ;  that  he  would 
find  an  inexhaustible  theme  in  showing  how  Love  never 
laughed  at  locks,  however  he  might  laugh  at  locksmiths ; 
that  there  was  Samsonian  strength  in  woman’s  hair;  that 
there  was  a  power  in  them  like  the  power  of  a  syren’s  song  ; 
that 

“A  tbsusaud  Cupids  in  those  curls  do  sit." 

But  the  romancists  and  the  poets  have  for  ever  had  to  bear  in 
mind  that  the  hair  was  a  thing  of  fashion.  With  the  eyes 
they  might  do  as  they  pleased.  Eyes  were  not,  and  are  net, 
amenable  to  any  code  of  Madame  Mode’s ;  but  the  hair — 
except  in  wild  times  or  in  seasons  of  excitement — is  regulated 
by  the  hairdresser.  Desdomona  of  course  “  did  her  hair  up” 
or  had  it  done  up  for  her  according  to  the  fashion ;  so  of 
coarse  did  Hermione,  and  Juliet,  and  Beatrice,  and  all  the 
heroines  of  Shakspeare  and  every  other  great  writer.  Only 
occasionally  is  it  that  the  opportunity  offers  for  a  good  display 
of  the  hair.  Hero  is  one : — 

“  But  at  the  prioress'  command 
A  monk  undid  the  silken  band 
That  tied  her  tresses  fair, 

And  raised  the  bonnet  from  her  head. 

And  down  her  slender  form  they  spread 
In  ringlets  rich  and  rare." 

There  Sir  Walter  Scott’s  heroine  has  an  advantage  accorded 
to  her  rarely  enjoyed  even  by  romantic  heroines.  She  stands 
before  the  grim  conclave  with  her  living  grave  open  before 
her,  and  in  burning  words  addresses  her  judges. 

“  Fixed  was  her  look  and  stem  her  air. 

Back  from  her  shoulders  streamed  her  hair; 

The  locks  that  wont  her  brow  to  shade 
Started  erectly  from  her  bead." 

The  hair  is  here  made  to  play  a  most  conspicuous  part ; 
each  particular  hair  stands  on  end  “like  quills  upon  the 
fretful  porcupine.” 

Here  again  we  have  the  hair  brought  out  in  great  force : — 

“  Like  her  to  whom  at  dead  of  night. 

The  bridegroom  with  his  locks  of  light 
Came  in  the  flush  of  love  and  pride. 

And  scaled  the  terrace  of  his  bride; 

When,  as  she  saw  him  rashly  spring, 

And  midway  up  in  danger  cling. 

She  flung  him  down  her  long  black  hair,  I 

Kzclaiming  breathless,  •  There,  love,  there  I”  I 

Helping  yonrsolf  np  a  straight  wall  by  the  aid  of  your  ! 
bride’s  back  hair  is  decidedly  sensational.  So  again  we  havo 
instances,  in  books,  of  the  marvellous  effects  produced  by  the 
hair.  We  see  it  “  wildly  streaming  in  the  wind,”  seeming  to 
emit  sparks  of  fire,  appearing  to  shrink  from  the  touch,  etc., 
etc.  But  as  a  general  rule  the  hair  is  dealt  with  rather 
scantily.  I 

A  late  instance  of  how  effectively  the  hair  can  be  brought  ] 
in  to  heighten  character  occurs  in  Our  Mutual  Friend.  There  , 
Miss  Wren,  the  doll's  dressmaker — child,  dwarf,  “  the  person  | 
of  the  house,”  with  her  back  bad  and  her  legs  queer,  is  really  i 
beautiful  with  her  hair.  How  proud  the  little  thing  is  of  it ! 
how  carefully  her  friend  combs  and  brashes  it !  and  how  in  | 
shaking  her  head  at  Sloppy  she  shakes  her  hmr  down ! 

“  Oh  !”  cried  Sloppy,  in  a  burst  of  admiration,  “  what  a  lot, 
and  what  a  colour !” 

Here  is  one  singing  of  “  Sweet  Angela”  who  knoweth  the 
value  of  hair 

“  Her  braidless  hair  swims  down  her  neck, 

Sweet  Angela !  Mo  tresses  on 
The  richest  tropic  tree  that  drinks 
The  gold  breath  of  the  central  snn 
Can  vie  with  all  that  cnrled  wave 
That  sways  her  bending  neck  npon. 
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“  Ob,  loft  and  deep,  on  cheek  and  neck, 

Fall  over  is  the  peerless  brown  1 
Ko  rougher  air  than  floats  to-day 
Dlstnrb  It  in  its  clusters  down ; 

Nor  earth  disdain  with  sadder  tint 
The  glossy  crest  of  golden  brown.” 

A  woman  justly  pridos  herself  on  her  hair.  They  will  not, 
can  they  help  it,  let  the  ravishing  scissors  come  near  it.  What 
a  precious  gift  is  a  little  love-look  from  that  rich  treasury  of 
black,  or  brown,  or  golden !  how  gratefully  accepted !  how 
devotedly  preserved  !  “  I  will  keep  it  near  my  heart  through 
life,”  says  the  favoured  swain,  “  and  it  shall  lie  with  me  in 
my  coffin.”  How  solemn,  too,  the  reflection  as  you  glance  at 
the  lock  of  hair  cut  from  the  brow  of  the  dead — a  lock  to  bo 
treasured  as  something  more  precious  than  gold,  for  what 
gold  could  replace  it  ? 

Proud  of  their  hair  of  course  they  are;  oblige  mo  by 
glancing  at  those  coral  caves  under  the  emerald  sea ;  there, 
you  have  simply  to  adjust  your  lenses  to  imagination's  focus. 
Now  behold  those  beautiful  Naiads,  those  maidens  of  the  sea, 
grace  in  every  movement,  a  grace  unknown  oven  to  the 
daughters  of  clay ;  bnt  how  are  they  engaged  ?  Singing  a  love 
song,  a  bewitching  strain  dangerous  for  mariner  to  hear, 
and— combing  their  hair !  Bella  Wilfor,  in  commenting  on  the 
consequences  of  being  poor,  observes,  “  The  idea  of  a  girl  with 
a  really  fine  bead  of  hair  having  to  do  it  by  one  flat  candle 
and  a  few  inches  of  looking-glass !”  But  whether  the 
appliances  be  great  or  small,  the  leisure  ample  or  limited,  to 
brush  and  comb  and  “  titivate”  the  hair  in  submarine  coral 
caves  or  top  rooms  in  poor  earthly  habitations  is  clearly  a 
woman’s  joy. 

It  is  no  light  matter  for  a  woman  to  lose  her  hair.  One  of 
the  great  sacrifices  demanded  of  a  lady  “  taking  the  veil”  in 
the  Roman  Catholic  Church  is  the  surrender  of  her  hair.  The 
rich  glossy  tresses  fall  beneath  the  scissors  when  the  world 
has  to  bo  renounced. 

There  is  in  almost  all  instances  a  resistance  offered  to 
cutting  the  hair  by  our  female  prisoners  in  gaol.  They 
would  do  anything  to  avoid  this  penalty,  and  the  matron  of 
one  of  our  gaols  has  related  some  curious  cases  illustrative  of 
this  strong  bnt  very  natural  feeling.  “Yon  dare  not  touch 
my  hair,”  said  a  married  prisoner,  “  because  my  hair  is  not 
my  own — it  is  my  husband’s !” 

Time  having  no  hair  to  boast  of  on  his  own  account  but 
one  forelock,  and  that  of  snow,  blanches  the  hair  of  all  in  turn. 
With  the  winter  of  life  come  the  snow  and  the  frost. 
“  What  odds  ?” 

“Thy  silver  locks  once  autumn  bright 
Are  still  more  lovely  in  my  sight 
Than  golden  beams  of  orient  light — 

My  Mary. 

“  For  conld  I  view  not  them  nor  thee. 

What  sight  worth  seeing  could  I  see? 

The  snn  wonld  rise  in  vain  for  me— 

My  Mary.” 

But  sickness  or  sorrow  sometimes  forestals  time.  Says 
!  Byron’s  prisoner  of  Chillon — 

'  “  My  hair  is  grey,  though  not  with  years, 

Nor  grew  It  white  in  a  single  night, 

-Vs  men's  have  grown  from  suddtn  feara” 

It  is  stated  that  the  hair  of  Sir  Thomas  More  blanched  in 
I  one  night.  Rapidly  and  early  the  hair  of  Mary  of  Scotland 
turned  white.  The  sorrows  and  anxieties  of  Marie  Antoinette 
turned  her  hair  white  in  the  course  of  a  few  daya.  Instances 
of  this  kind  are  very  numerous  indeed. 

The  subject  of  the  human  hair,  regarded  in  whatever  light 
we  please,  is  as  interesting  as  the  hair  itself  is  beautiful. 
Regarded  simply  as  a  personal  attraction,  it  is  one  of  those 
which  requires  the  most  careful  attention. 

“  The  gi'.md  object  of  the  toilet,”  says  a  writer  on  this  sub¬ 


ject,  “should  be  the  ^preservation  of  those  adornments  of  the 
porson  which  may  bo  possessed.  There  is  no  possible  barm 
in  attempting  to  carry  out  Sir  Joshua’s  hint  on  portrait 
painting,  and  to  make  an  effort  to  heighten  beauties  and  to 
soften  defects ;  bnt  in  order  to  do  this  nothing  of  importance 
should  be  sacrificed ;  and  when  the  hair,  for  example,  is 
permanently  injured  for  the  sake  of  present  appearances,  a 
very  serious  blunder  is  committed  in  the  true  business  of  the 
toilet.  Another  point  is  that  fashion  should  never  be  slavishly 
followed.  What  suits  one  face  does  not  suit  another.  Some 
broad,  ample  foreheads  look  well  with  the  hair  thrown  back  ; 
others,  less  striking  in  their  appearance,  look  all  the  better  for 
being  partially  concealed.  Some  ladies  look  the  best  when 
their  hair  is  arranged  in  the  simplest  bands ;  others,  with  a 
similar  arrangement,  are,  in  the  language  of  the  sisterhood, 
“  positive  frights.”  The  right  plan  is  for  every  one — woman 
or  man — to  wear  their  hair  in  the  manner  which  is  most 
becoming,  and  to  take  care  they  do  nothing  to  injure  its 
quality,  impede  its  growth,  hasten  its  decay,  or  promote 
baldness. 

HEARTS  ERRANT. 

BY  THU  AUTHOB  OF  “  SQUIIlE  HOWLKT’S  DIFFICULTIBS.” 

CHAPTER  XVI. 
cissy’s  auto-da-fk. 

ROM  January  to  May,  from  princely  Arlingford  to  the 
dirty,  dingy  town  where  Cissy  Holmby  has  all  this 
time  been  growing  up  to  the  dignity  of  her  sweet  womanhood, 
these  are  long  steps,  yet  we  leap  fearlessly  from  one  stepping- 
stone  to  the  other,  leaving  the  ever-running  stream  of  time 
to  patter  along  between  them,  and  asking,  as  yet,  no  account 
of  it. 

On  a  May  evening,  then,  just  as  the  sun  was  slanting 
towards  the  west,  a  train  from  the  south  ran  into  the  smoke- 
begrimed  station  of  Eyretown,  and  disgorged  a  crowd  of 
passengers  on  to  the  platform,  which  straightway  presented 
the  animated  appearance  of  a  disturbed  ant-hill.  Wild, 
hurrying  creatures  were  calling  out  for  luggage;  praying 

busy  porters  to  tell  them  if  this  were  the  train  for  B - , 

and  C - ,  and  F - (Eyretown  was  a  junction);  hurrying 

di.stractodly  about  at  the  clanging  of  an  ear-piercing  bell,  and, 
in  fact,  producing  as  much  noise  and  confusion  as  the  time 
would  ^mit  of.  Through  this  impeding  mass  of  human 
life  a  tall,  broad-shouldered  traveller,  bearing  a  black 
leather  bag  in  his  hand,  pushed  his  way  with  a  sort  of 
leisurely  good-nature  which  betrayed  his  Hibernian  descent. 
His  black  suit  and  white  tie  gave  a  clerical  promise  which 
his  athletic  frame  and  profusion  of  tawny  whiskers  almost 
contradicted. 

Mr.  Julius— for  ho  it  was — mode  his  way,  at  last,  to  the 
outside  of  the  station,  and  stood  there  for  a  few  seconds 
looking  dubiously  up  and  down  the  wide  street  before  him, 
and  shaking  his  head  resolutely  at  the  row  of  fly-drivers  who 
had  pounced  upon  him  at  the  first  moment  of  his  appearance 
as  their  lawful  prey,  and  clamorously  demanded  to  take  him 
to  all  the  hotels  in  the  town,  besides  a  few  country  districts 
which  he  had  no  present  inclination  to  visit.  When  he  finally 
walked  away,  bag  in  hand,  these  disappointed  candidates 
honoured  him  with  certain  obituary  notices  after  the  fol¬ 
lowing  style : — 

“  I  knowed  it  wouldn’t  do ;  he  be  a  parson.” 

“  Lor’  bless  yon,  ho  can’t  afford  to  ride — ho  can’t” 

“  I'm  blessed  if  bo  knows  his  way :  he’ll  lose  hisself  up 
High  Street,  portmanty  and  all.  Wouldn’t  be  a  bad  look-out 
to  go  along  arter  him  and  pick  him  up.” 

Sc  far  as  losing  his  way  went,  Mr.  Julius  appeared  to  be  in 
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no  danger,  since  he  seemed  to  have  no  particular  route  in 
view,  and  so  much  time  to  spare  that  on  reaching  the  bridge 
over  the  canal  he  set  down  his  bag,  and  resting  bis  two  arms 
on  the  stone  parapet  stood  there,  looking  over  into  the 
water.  Not  that  there  was  much  to  see.  A  coal-barge  drawn 
slowly  and  toilsomely  along  by  a  couple  of  horses  on  the 
tewing-path;  a  black,  grimy-looking  man  on  the  deck  of  the 
barge;  a  woman  who  bad  removed  her  bonnet  and  sat  in  her 
uncombed  hair,  out  of  compliment,  as  it  seemed,  to  a  pic-nic 
meal  of  tea  and  bread-and-butter  and  onions,  which  she  had 
spread  on  the  head  of  a  cask,  and  had  set  herself  with  all 
goodwill  to  enjoy — all  this  did  not  look  very  interesting,  and  yet 
it  must  have  boen  so  or  Mr.  Julius  would  not  have  lingered 
there — ^he  who  had  been  so  impatient  on  the  downward 
journey  to  exchange  the  green  meadows  and  cornfields,  the 
woods  of  brown  and  green  and  fawn-coloured  stems  just 
rustling  into  tender  green  leaves,  all  the  spring  beauty  and 
sweetness,  in  fact,  for  the  hideous  black  chimneys  and  large- 
mouthed  furnaces  belching  out  smoke  and  flame.  And  this 
because  these  unsightly  things  belonged  to  bis  journey’s  end. 
He  watched  until  the  bargo  had  passed  under  the  arch  of  the 
bridge,  then  be  crossed  over  to  the  other  side  and  waited  for 
it  to  emerge  again.  Then  he  took  up  his  bag  with  a  little 
jerk  and  marched  resolutely  on,  saying  to  himself — 

“  What  a  coward  yon  are !" 

He  said  it  quite  fiercely,  contemptuously,  and  his  scorn  of 
himself  seemed  to  do  him  good,  for  he  asked  a  man  the  nearest 
way  to  St  Andrew's  Parsonage,  and  walked  along  in 
the  path  indicated  with  a  quick,  resolute  step.  Presently  he 
stopped  another  man  and  asked  again — 

“  The  way  to  St.  Andrew’s  Parsonage?” 

“  There  it  be,  sir,  at  the  end  of  the  street,  close  to  the 
church.” 

He  slackened  his  pace,  for  he  was  getting  warm,  and  of 
all  things  he  desired  to  arrive  cool  and  collected.  He 
wondered  what  made  his  heart  first  thump  so  against  his 
waistcoat,  and  then  fiutter  down  to  his  toes,  and  why  he  was 
out  of  breath  so  much  sooner  than  usual.  The  bag  was  not 
BO  heavy,  after  all ;  and  then  being  close  to  the  parsonage 
gate,  and  being  rather  hotter  than  cooler,  he  turned  and 
walked  slowly  back  along  the  way  he  had  come,  much  to  the 
astonishment  of  the  man  who  had  just  directed  him,  and  who, 
having  nothing  better  to  do,  had  turned  to  watch  him  safely 
to  his  destination.  Thb  officious  individual  now  seeing 
matters  going,  as  he  supposed,  so  very  wrong,  bustled  down 
the  street  and  met  the  recreant^uissenger. 

“  Why,  sir,  you’ve  been  quite  close  up  to  the  parsonage,  and 
come  away  again,  you  have.” 

“Dear  me,  have  I?”  asked  Mr.  Julius,  with  a  very  good 
imitation  of  unconsciousness. 

“  Yes,  sir,  that  jou  have.  I’ll  walk  with  you  and  show  yon.” 

Thus  escorted,  there  was  no  help  for  it,  and  Mr.  Julius 
arrived  at  the  door  of  St  Andrew’s  in  a  violent  state  of 
perspiration. 

A  little  girl,  with  a  brown  straw  hat  on  her  head,  was  walking 
up  and  down  the  fiagged  path  between  the  garden  gate  and  the 
open  door  of  the  house,  reaping  a  great  harvest  of  glory  from 
some  childish  spectators  by  reason  of  a  new  wax  doll  which  she 
carried  in  her  arms.  She  looked  at  the  big  stranger  with 
those  wide-opened,  unembarrassed,  innocent  eyes  which  are  so 
confusing  to  a  hot,  flurried  man  like  him,  and  then,  turning, 
preceded  him  to  the  door. 

“  If  yon  ring  that  bell,”  she  volunteered,  “  Sarah  will  come ; 
she’s  cutting  the  bread-and-butter  for  tea.” 

He  pulled  the  little  green  knob  indicated,  and  in  the  pause 
which  ensued  was  only  prevented  from  running  away  by  the 
steady,  policeman-like  guard  of  the  little  maiden. 

“  What  a  pretty  dell !”  he  said,  willing  to  propitiate  the  guard. 


“  Yes,”  she  said,  glancing  for  an  instant  at  dolly,  and  then 
coming  back  to  her  unabated  scrutiny.  Evidently  she  dis¬ 
trusted  him — perhaps  he  was  a  runaway  ring. 

“  Do  yon  know  papa  ?”  she  asked,  in  the  prolongation  of 
that  dreadful  pause. 

“  No,”  he  said,  feeling  desperate  at  his  position  and  her 
evident  suspicion,  “  but  I  want  to  see  him.” 

”  Oh,”  she  said,  turning  her  doll  over  on  its  back  and  tying 
a  string,  “  he’ll  see  yon — he  sees  everybody,  eom  tramps!'' 

How  he  envied  the  little  creature  her  porfcct  nonchalance 
and  composure ! 

Sarah  now  came  to  the  door. 

“  Mr.  Holmby  ?” 

“  Mr.  Holmby’s  not  at  home,  sir,  but  mistre.ss  is.”  Then 
seeing  bis  hesitation,  she  added,  “But  master  will  be  in  in 
about  ten  minutes,  if  you  like  to  wait,  sir.” 

■Yes,  he  would  wait.  He  caught  eagerly  at  the  respite. 
The  maid  ushered  him  into  a  neat  little  study,  where  the 
carefully-arranged  writing-table,  the  shadod  lamp,  and 
comfortable  arm-chair,  the  book.shelves  stored  with  choice 
volumes,  the  orderly  papers,  all  betrayed  the  loving  care  which 
surrounded  the  master  of  the  household.  If  poor  Mr.  Julius 
could  have  counted  on  an  hour  of  rest  in  this  quiet  retreat, 
he  might  have  had  a  chance  to  regain  his  nerve,  but  the  time 
was  too  short,  and  it  was  a  mauvais  quart  d'heure  which  he 
passed  before  Mr.  Holmby  made  his  appearance. 

He  had  come  all  the  way  from  Chadleigh  to  toll  Cissy  of  the 
love  which  had  been  growing  and  deepening  in  these  eighteen 
months  of  absence,  which  would  have  killed  a  less  tenacious 
growth.  His  love  had  had  little  sustenance  enough,  but  a  very 
little  was  sufiScient  to  keep  it  alive :  it  had  such  a  strong 
vitality  of  its  own.  He  had  bought,  in  one  of  his  visits  to 
London,  a  painting  of  a  Hebe,  and  had  spent  a  quarter’s  salary 
to  get  it,  because  the  face  was  just  like  that  which  bad  looked 
at  him  with  such  innocent  gratitude  one  never-to-be-forgotten 
morning  at  Armytage  Park. 

His  little  gift  of  wild  flowers  had  brought  a  message  of 
thanks  faithfully  delivered  by  Olive,  and  as  the  winter  went 
on  he  had  gathered  and  classified  a  small  easeful  of  mosses, 
which  by  the  same  friendly  aid  had  found  their  way  to  Cissy, 
and  this  bad  produced  again  more  than  one  message,  every 
word  of  which  was  treasured  up  in  his  great  honest  heart.  And 
now  a  piece  of  good  fortune  had  come  to  him.  The  rector  of 
Chadleigh  had  resigned  bis  charge  on  account  of  confirmed 
ill-health,  and  having  ample  means  had  not  thought  fit  to 
keep  an  abler  man  from  the  “  hire”  of  which  the  labourer  is 
worthy,  and  he  had  therefore  given  back  his  cure  into  Miss 
Ursnla’s  hands,  the  sole  patron.  And  Miss  Ursula,  knowing 
that  none  could  be  found  worthier  to  fill  the  good  rector's 
place  than  the  curate  who  had  worked  faithfully  under  him 
gave  the  vacant  living  to  Mr.  Julius. 

And  Mr.  Julius  straightway  installed  his  Hebe  (in  imagina¬ 
tion)  in  the  pretty  vicarage  house.  He  pictured  her  there,  filling 
the  rooms  with  the  sunshine  of  her  bright  presence,  making 
each  hearth  home  to  him,  until  the  thing  which  he  thought 
by  day  and  dreamed  by  night  seemed  to  his  raised  hopes 
already  assured.  And  one  day,  when  his  imagination  was 
more  than  usuaUy  exalted  on  this  inspiring  theme,  he  threw 
himself  into  a  train,  and  travelled  with  scarcely-restrained 
impatience  to  Eyretown.  It  was  not  until  he  found  himself 
actually  face  to  face  with  all  the  difficulties  of  this  hasty  step 
that  he  suddenly  recognised  be  had  only  been  dreaming,  and 
that  a  formidable  array  of  doubts  and  fears  lay  between  him 
and  the  realisation  of  his  tender  visions. 

He  conjured  up  all  sorts  of  dreadful  possibilities.  What  if 
he  were  too  late — if  Cissy  bad  already  given  away  her  heart  ? 
What  if  she  should  resent  the  presumption  of  this  sudden, 
unannounced  arrival?  He  had  been  so  happy  in  his  airy 
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CMtlea  that  he  had  neyer  thought  of  these  things ;  dost  he 
was  OTerwhelmed  with  an  exaggerated  dread  of  failure. 

Besides,  ho  felt  his  present  position  to  be  absurd.  How 
was  he  to  introduce  himself  and  his  errand  without  being 
dangerously  premature?  And  he  had  not  giren  himself  a 
chance  of  feeling  his  way  beforehand.  Why  had  he  not 
brought  an  introduction  from  Miss  Bankes  to  her  friends, 
merely  a  polite  friendly  introduction  which  did  not  betray  his 
real  object  too  soon  ?  In  his  stupid  impetuosity  he  had  just 
ruined  himself.  To  appear  thus,  travelling>bag  in  hand,  as 
if  sure  of  a  reception !  He  could  have  beaten  himself  for  his 
indelicate,  inconsiderate  folly ! 

But  here  he  was,  seated  in  Mr.  Holmby’s  study,  and  in  five 
minutes — no*  he  looked  at  bis  watch,  and  broke  out  into  a 
cold  perspiration — in  two  minutes  Mr.  Holmby  would  be  here, 
and  he  would  have  to  give  an  account  of  his  presence  there. 
He  sketched,  as  well  as  the  flurry  of  his  mind  would  let  him, 
all  sorts  of  introductory  speeches,  every  one  so  perfectly  ridi¬ 
culous  and  unsatisfactory  that  at  last,  fairly  bewildered,  he 
decided  to  leave  it  all  alone  and  trust  to  some  happy  chance  to 
speak  the  right  words  at  the  right  moment,  which  is,  after  all, 
the  beat  way  in  all  such  cases,  and  turned  out  to  be  so  in  this. 
Mr.  Holmby  was  not  at  all  alarming ;  he  had  Cissy’s  violet 
eyes,  and  enough  of  Cissy’s  half-shy  simplicity  of  manner  to 
reassura  the  quaking  lover,  or  perhaps  to  inspire  him.  After 
the  first  few  awkward,  uncertain  words,  the  dignity  of  a  true 
feeling  found  voice  and  expression,  and  Mr.  Julius  was  not 
long  in  placing  himself  and  his  hopes  very  favourably  before 
Mr.  Holmby. 

“I  have  already  heard  of  Mr.  Julius,”  that  gentleman 
courteously  remarked,  so  soon  as  he  had  recovered  his  astonish¬ 
ment  at  the  revelation  just  accorded  him. 

Mr.  Julius  coloured  high. 

“Not  from  my  daughter  though,”  added  Mr.  Holmby, 
smiling  a  little.  “  I  tell  you  frankly  that  I  believe  you  have 
your  way  to  make  with  her— entirely.  But  an  old  college 
companion  of  yours  is  my  curate — Wraxall  is  his  name — and 
at  the  time  of  my  daughter’s  return  from  Chadleigh,  be  spoke 
of  yon  in  a  way  which  makes  mo  glad  to  make  your  acquaint¬ 
ance.  Wraxall  is  a  great  favourite  of  ours.”  He  mused  a 
moment.  “  Yon  might  find  it  less  awkward  to  present  yourself 
here  at  first  under  cover  of  Wraxall.” 

Mr.  Julius,  be  it  understood,  had  already  confessed  some  of 
his  sense  of  having  rushed  into  a  rash,  if  not  a  fatal,  position. 
But  he  had  grown  bolder  now. 

“  Thank  you,”  be  said,  “  but  I  think  I  will  just  take  all  the 
risks.  ‘  Faint  heart,’  you  know." 

That  sentence,  “Wraxall  is  a  great  favourite  of  ours,"  had 
raised  a  sudden  little  demon  of  jealousy.  With  whom  was  he 
such  a  favourite  ?  Could  it  be  with  Cissy  ?  No,  he  would 
not  be  indebted  to  Wraxall  for  a  favourable  reception.  He 
would  stand  on  his  own  merits.  At  least  it  would  be  more 
likely  to  advance  bis  canse  with  Miss  Holmby — he  called  her 
Cissy  when  be  talked  to  himself — that  she  should  know  he 
had  come  thither  on  her  account,  than  that  she  should  think 
any  Wraxall  bad  brought  him. 

Presently  a  bell  rang  out  ia  the  hall,  and  was  succeeded  by 
the  patter  of  innumerable  feet  on  the  staircase.  Mr.  Holmby 
looked  at  his  guest. 

“  That  is  the  tea-bell,”  he  said.  “Will  you  come?” 

He  opened  the  study  door,  and  our  lover  found  himself 
encompassed  by  a  Lilliputian  crowd,  in  the  midst  of  which  he 
was  borne  into  an  opposite  parlour.  There  was  a  sweet-faced, 
gentle-looking  lady  sitting  by  the  window  with  some  needle¬ 
work  in  her  hand  ;  there  was  a  tea-table  set  with  more  little 
mugs  and  saucers  and  thicker  slices  of  bread-and-butter  than 
Mr.  Jnlius  had  seen  since  the  long-ago  days  when  he  made 
one  of  a  certain  Miss  Popple’s  twelve  “young  gentlemen.” 


There  was  a  copy  of  Raphael's  “  Madonna”  over  the  fireplace, 
and  a  bronze  group  of  wonderful  beauty  on  a  bracket  under 
a  print  of  Correggio’s  “La  Notte”  on  the  side  walk  But  Mr. 
Jnlius  saw  none  of  these  things :  he  saw  only  the  figure  of 
Cissy  standing  at  the  teatray  and  filling  a  large  teapot  with 
boiling  water  from  a  bright  kettle  in  her  hand.  She  looked 
up  in  calm  surprise  at  the  unexpected  entry  of  the  whilom 
curate ;  then  she  set  the  kettle  back  again  on  the  hearth,  and 
coming  forward  with  only  a  little  heightened  colour  in  her 
cheeks,  gave  him  her  band,  and  presented  him  to  her  mother. 
Had  she  dropped  the  kettle,  although  that  would  have 
entailed  a  great  deal  of  inconvenience,  and  might  even  have 
scalded  half-a-dozen  little  brothers  and  sisters,  Mr.  Julias  was 
so  abominably  selfish  that  he  would  have  rejoiced,  but  this 
calm  reception  sent  his  hopes  down  to  zero,  and  renewed  all 
his  vanquished  tremors. 

“  She  wonld  have  done  it  for  Wraxall”  (I'.e.,  dropped  the 
kettle),  he  muttered  to  himself,  and  he  gnashed  his  teeth 
mentally  at  the  unoffending  WraxalL  He  was  having  the 
disease  very  favourably,  with  all  the  orthodox  and  recognised 
symptoms. 

Seated  amongst  the  swarming  juvenile  population  his 
nervousness  took  tho  form  of  exaggerated  personality.  He 
had  never  been  so  overpoweringly  conscious  of  his  own  size. 
Ho  seemed  to  grow  larger  and  larger  every  moment ;  he  felt 
like  a  Brobdingnsgian  giant  amongst  his  Lilliputian  neighbours. 
And  thus  when  he  would  gladly  have  vanished  from  sight 
altogether,  the  kind  aosiduities  of  a  small  creature  on  his 
right  hand — Ben  by  name — and  the  gentle  attentions  of  Mrs. 
Holmby,  did,  by  the  time  he  had  arrived  at  his  second  cup  of 
tea,  reduce  him  to  bearable  proportions,  but  ho  felt  for  the 
rest  of  tho  meal  ns  if  bo  had  passed  through  a  crisis  of 
elephantiasis.  By-and-by  he  felt  small  enough  to  glance  at 
Cissy,  who,  from  a  central  position  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
table,  commanded  the  distribution  of  tho  bread-and-butter. 
Before  be  rose  from  tho  table  he  bad  mastered  all  the  dotails 
of  the  violet  ribbon  which  tied  back  her  sunny  brown  hair,  of 
the  grey  dress  which  sot  off  her  bright  complexion  so  well, 
and  even  of  the  little  brooch — a  shell  of  jet — which  fastened 
tho  smooth  white  linen  collar  at  her  throat.  Everything 
about  her  seemed  marvellous  to  him ;  perhaps  other  ladies 
wore  brooches,  and  ribbons,  and  collars,  but  surely  they  had 
not  about  them  the  wonderful  fitness  and  perfection  of  these, 
at  least  he  had  never  noticed  it  if  they  had.  He  watched 
Cissy  after  tea  as  she  moved  about  amongst  tho  little  ones, 
for  this  was  tho  “children’s  hour,”  and  thero  was  to  be  no 
return  to  the  nursery  before  bedtime;  and  he  strove  in  vain 
to  understand  what  it  was  about  her — that  mysterious  some¬ 
thing — which  be  had  never  seen  in  any  other  woman.  It  was 
the  Cissy  of  the  Armytage  days  grown  into  an  older  Cissy — the 
same,  and  yet  so  different !  The  free,  girlish  ease  had  given 
place  to  a  womanly  grace  and  dignity  which  were  very  lovely 
to  him ;  the  bright  young  face  had  taken  a  more  thoughtful 
shade ;  the  half-shy,  half-eager  glance  had  settled  into  a  sweet 
composure.  He  was  glad  that  tho  Cissy  of  those  old,  dear 
days  was  thus,  os  it  were,  merged  into  the  present  Cissy ;  he 
could  not  have  borne  to  lose  that  sweet  girlish  memory 
altogether.  Lose  her?  Ay,  but  might  ho  not  have  lost  her 
already?  How  could  be  dare  to  hope  that  this  fair  rose 
of  womanhoood  had  been  left  in  all  its  sweetness  for  him  f 
Wraxall  He  set  little  Ben  on  the  ground  with  such  sudden 
fierceness  that  the  boy  looked  up  in  his  face  all  surprise ; 
then,  seeing  nothing  there  but  returning  good-humour, 
clambered  back  to  bis  place  on  his  knee,  and,  palling  merci¬ 
lessly  at  the  two  ends  of  his  white  necktie,  fearlessly 
demanded  “  another  story.” 

Now  the  parsonage  hod  no  spare  bedroom ;  it  was  crammed 
as  full  as  it  could  b'  Id,  and  was  very  much  in  the  condition 
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of  the  shoe  in  which  the  old  dame  in  the  nursery  tale  was 
supposed  to  live.  By  no  possible  amount  of  compression  on 
the  part  of  the  small  inhabitants  could  space  enough  be 
made  to  stow  away  a  guest  for  the  night  in  the  house, 
although  Ben  did  generously  offer  his  own  crih  for  the  accom¬ 
modation  of  the  gentleman  who  had  held  him  on  his  knee  all 
the  evening,  and  told  him  such  wonderful  stories  of  lions  and 
tigers  and  other  devouring  beasts  as  made  that  same  crib 
appear  to  his  excited  imagination  anything  but  a  safe  or 
pleasant  retreat  for  himself.  So  quarters  were  engaged  at  a 
neighbouring  hotel  for  Mr.  Julius,  and  Mr.  Ilolmby  hospitably 
escorted  him  thither.  Cissy,  who  had  said  *'  Good  night”  and 
retired  to  her  own  room  long  before  this,  often  coming  out  on 
the  staircase  to  listen  for  the  guest's  departure,  when  the 
hail-door  finally — after  an  hour  which  seemed  very  long  to 
her— closed  on  Mr.  Julius  and  her  father,  came  softly  back 
down  the  stairs,  and,  taming  the  handle  of  the  parlour-door, 
startled  her  mother  from  a  dream  into  which  she  had  fallen — 
a  dream  in  which  she  saw,  first  a  little  toddling  child,  her 
firstborn,  with  rings  of  golden  hair  nestling  into  its  little 
neck,  and  laughing  blue  eyes  that  looked  straight  into  the 
mother’s  heart,  and  then  a  bonnie  little  lassie  trying  to  grow 
staid  and  steadfast,  as  became  the  high  importance  of  the 
eldest  of  the  family.  And  whilst  her  lips  were  smiling  at  the 
^deasant  dream,  and  a  tender  moisture  gathered  on  her  eyelids, 
there  crept  to  her  side  a  sweet  maiden,  who  folded  her  in  her 
loving  arms,  and  whispered — 

“Dear,  darling  mamma,  send  him  away.  Tell  him  it  is 
quite  useless.  I  shall  never  marry.  I  have  seen  so  much  of 
men  (!),  and  I  know  that  nobody  is  to  be  trusted,  excepting 
dear  papa,  of  course.  And  so,  mamma,  I  mean  to  stay  always 
with  you.  And  I  think  he,  Mr.  Julius,  ought  to  know  it  at 
once.’’ 

“  Well,  my  love,”  reasoned  the  mother,  who  scarcely  knew 
whether  to  be  most  pleased  or  disappointed  at  this  profession 
of  disbelief,  “  would  it  not  be  rather  ungracious  to  Mr.  Julius, 
who  has  shown  really  quite  a  beautiful  constancy  and  de¬ 
votedness,  to  reject  him  on  the  ground  of  the  inconstancy  of 
mankind?” 

Cissy  hid  her  blushing  face  against  her  mother's  shoulder. 
“But  I  shall  never  marry,  mamma — he  ought  to  be  told  so.” 

Cissy’s  idol  hsd  crumbled  into  clay,  and  since  then  the 
shrine  had  been  empty ;  her  faith  was  gone.  Gerald,  who 
had  seemed  so  noble,  so  good,  and  true,  had  proved  false — 
false  to  Olive,  and  thenceforth  to  Cissy’s  wronged  faith  there 
was  no  truth  in  man,  “  excepting  papa !”  Therefore  she  had 
taken  the  most  resolute  vows  of  celibacy. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  Mr.  Julias  was  told ;  he  certainly  ought 
to  have  been,  since  these  vows  wore  repeated  regularly  every 
night  for  the  five  nights  of  his  stay  at  Eyretown — more  reso¬ 
lutely  than  ever  on  the  last  night  of  all — Friday.  If  he  stayed 
on  after  the  delivery  of  Cissy's  diurnal  message,  it  was  then 
at  his  own  risk,  and  nobody  need  pity  him.  And  I  am  sure 
nobody  will  pity  him  when  they  hear  that  on  the  Saturday 
morning,  before  he  returned  to  Chadloigh  to  be  ready  for 
.  Sunday’s  duty,  he  bad  the  rashness  to  ask  the  celibate  Cissy 
to  marry  him,  pleading,  in  eloquent  words,  which  came  in  a 
rush  to  bis  lips  just  when  they  were  wanted,  his  long,  faithful 
love  and  bis  patient  waiting.  Nor  will  anybody  be  much  sur¬ 
prised  to  hear  that  Cissy  resented  his  temerity  by  burstisg 
into  tears,  and  saying — “Yes.” 

After  which  Mr.  Julius  went  away  for  a  little  while,  and 
the  good  vicar  and  his  wife  smiled  fondly  to  each  other  as 
they  watched  Cissy — too  shy  to  meet  them  yet — wandering 
about  the  little  dingy  garden  behind  the  bouse,  where  the 
currant-bu-tbes  and  lilacs  had  put  on  a  spring  mantle  of  green 
“just  for  once,”  as  a  country  damsel  excuses  the  splendour  of 
j  her  wedding-gown. 


Mr.  J ulius  came  back  on  the  Monday,  long  before  Cissy 
had  come  back  to  faith  in  herseif,  and  he  brought  with  him 
the  most  loving,  joyful  lines  of  congratulation  from  Olive, 
and  from  Miss  Ursula  a  request,  which  would  not  be  said  nay 
to,  that  she.  Cissy,  should  pass  the  following  months  of  the 
summer  at  Armytage  Hall. 

And,  privately  between  you  and  me,  reader,  all  this  was  a 
great  disappointment  to  Wraxall. 

CHAPTER  XVII. 

THE  GOVEKN'OB. 

T  was  bright,  glorious  summertide  again  at  Armytage, 
The  golden  sunshine  looked  boldly  and  saucily  into  the 
hearts  of  the  gay  blossoms  that  lay  spread  out  like  a  gorgeous 
page  of  illumination  below  the  house;  it  frolicked  like  a 
sportive  kitten  upon  the  grassy  lawn;  anon  lying  at  full 
length  on  the  greensward,  then  darting  amongst  the  waving 
branches  of  the  tall  shrubs  which  bordered  it,  or  plapng  at 
hide-and-seek  behind  them.  Then  it  crept  slily  up  the  stone 
steps  upon  which  Olive  sat  at  work,  and  dazzled  her  eyes  so 
that  she  was  fain  to  lay  aside  her  needle,  and  to  sit,  lapped  in 
lazy  dreams,  looking  over  the  fair  summer-world  before  her, 
whilst  the  sunshine  crept  onwards,  winking  at  the  solemn, 
bearded  lions,  and  flirting  with  the  grave,  dark  cedar-trees, 
peeping  under  the  brim  of  Cissy  Holmby’s  straw  hat,  and 
laughing  like  a  wicked  elf  amongst  the  tawny  shades  of 
Mr.  Julius's  careless  locks,  creeping  onwards  across  tho 
terrace  until  it  sprang  with  a  sudden  flash  upon  the  grey 
stone  walls,  warming  and  brightening  them  into  life,  and 
sparkling  from  window  to  window,  until  tho  hoary  old  hall 
smiled  in  the  rosy  beams  just  as  a  venerable  greybeard 
warms  and  smiles  at  tho  loving  play  of  merry,  light-hearted 
youth. 

Presently  out  of  tho  shadow  of  the  inner  house,  through 
the  open  library  window,  there  flitted  a  brilliant  butterfly 
into  the  sunshine — in  other  words,  Hilda  Conroy  sailed  across 
the  terrace,  nodding  benignly  towards  the  pair  of  lovers, 
whose  preoccupation  she  barely  disturbed,  and  settling  her 
spreading  summer  draperies  upon  the  steps  at  Olive’s  side. 

“  Well,  I  have  found  you  at  last,”  she  exclaimed,  taking  off 
her  headgear  and  fanning  herself  with  it.  “I  have  been  all 
through  the  house  searching  for  you — everywhere,  that  is, 
but  to  Miss  Armytage’s  private  apartments,  in  which  I  was 
told  she  was  engaged.  A  certain  instinct  of  respect — to 
which  I  beg  to  call  your  attention,  since  it  is  the  only  grain  of 
the  commodity  which  enters  into  my  composition — prevented 
my  intruding  upon  her.” 

“  Aunt  Ursula  will  feel  flattered,”  Olive  remarked. 

“  ^be  ought,”  Hilda  replied  complacently.  “  It’s  a  curious 
thing,  but  the  less  people  aim  at  gaining  one’s  respect,  the 
more  they  succeed  in  getting  it.  Now,  there’s  Lady  Arthur. 
She  has  been  trying  the  whole  of  this  long  morning  to  prove 
her  title  to  my  unqualified  respect  and  reverence,  and  yet  she 
has  not  been  able  to  make  me  see  it.”  And  an  expression  of 
intense  weariness  and  annoyance  overspread  Miss  Hilda’s  fine 
features. 

“  If  you  could  imagine,’’  she  went  on,  “  what  a  morning  I 
have  had !  No  wonder  I  feel  like  a  bird  out  of  a  cage  at  this 
moment.  She  has  been  in  a  ghostlike,  retrospective  mood — 
if  you  know  what  that  means— flitting  about  the  graves  of  her 
youth  and  her  beauty.  Then  she  has  been,  also,  in  a  paren¬ 
thetical  mood,  with  a  spice  of  charity  in  it,  trying  to  take  me 
down  several  pegs  and  to  do  me  good.  And  I  don't  feel  any 
the  better  for  her  exertions — considerably  worse,  rather,” 
concluded  the  young  lady,  fanning  herself  more  violently 
than  before. 
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“  How  in  Lady  Arthur  to-day  ?”  Olive  asked. 

“Well,  I  believe  she  is  not  so  well,  and  that  perhaps 
accounts  for — for — things”  Hilda  replied.  “Her  cough  is 
very  troublesome.  Dr.  Greaves  saw  her  again  yesterday.  He 
says  she  must  be  kept  very  quiet.  ‘  Good  gracious,  doctor !’ 
I  said,  ‘  that's  exactly  what  I  want  her  to  do — keep  quiet — 
but  she  won’t’  ” 

“  What  did  ho  say  to  that?’’ 

“  Oh,  only  repeated— in  that  solemn,  senseless  way  of  his— 

'  She  must  be  kept  quiet  I  will  not  answer  for  the  conse¬ 
quences  if  she  is  not  kept  perfectly  quiet’  As  if,”  Hilda 
went  on,  exciting  herself  considerably  on  the  question — “as 
if  her  being  quiet  were  not  the  fervent  desire  and  aspiration 
of  every  one  of  us !” 

“Aunt  Ursula  intends  to  drive  over  to  Hazelrigge  pre¬ 
sently,”  Olive  said. 

“  I  earnestly  hope  she  will,  and  I  will  stay  here  until  she 
comes  back.  She  will  divert  the  current  of  my  lady’s  ideas, 
which  just  now  run  dangerously  upon  me.  Yesterday  you 
had  your  turn.” 

“Me?” 

“Yes,  yon.  She  saw  the  news  in  the  paper,  and  that 
roused  all  her  most  amiable  instincts.  And  that  reminds  me 
I  have  not  congratulated  you  yet.” 

“Upon  what?” 

“Very  nicely  done  indeed,”  Hilda  remarked,  smoothing 
out  her  sea-green  skirt ;  “  nobody  but  me  would  have  detected 
that  it  was  sham  innocence.” 

Olive’s  heart  gave  a  quick  throb.  Had  Gerald  come  back  ? 
Surely  not.  This  was  only  June,  and  by  the  latest  accounts 
he  was  only  to  be  looked  for  in  August.  And,  besides,  why 
should  Hilda  connect  his  return  with  her,  and  why  should 
her  own  thoughts  fly  at  once  to  him  ?  It  was  a  sort  of  vexed 
and  guilty  consciousness  which  dyed  her  cheek  as  Hilda 
spoke.  And  not  a  shade  of  this  embarrassment  was  lost  upon 
the  quick-sighted  young  lady. 

“  I  never  ask  for  people's  secrets,”  she  said,  “  but  it  seems 
to  me  that  this,  which  has  been  in  everybody’s  mouth  so  long, 
is  hardly  secret  enough  for  any  refinements  of  delicate  cir¬ 
cumlocution.  I  thought  my  friendship  deserved  something 
like  confidence.”  And  Hilda  pouted  in  the  most  natural  way 
after  this  lofty  speech. 

But  her  little  airs  of  offence  were  lost  upon  Olive,  np«n 
whom  a  light,  and  not  a  pleasant  one,  had  suddenly  dawned. 

“  What  is  in  everybody’s  mouth  ?”  she  demanded,  sitting 
bolt  upright  upon  the  stone  steps,  and  letting  the  sun  stare 
her  out  of  countenance  if  it  liked. 

In  detailing  this  scene  afterwards,  Hilda  declared  that  the 
“little  creature’s  aspect  was  so  fierce,  it  frightened  her  hor¬ 
ribly.”  At  all  events,  she  held  her  hat  between  herself  and 
Olive  as  a  sort  of  protection,  and  cried  out  with  a  pretence  of 
terror — 

“  Don’t,  please — don’t  look  so  savage !  It’s  not  my  fault. 
Theodosia  Thynne  said  it  was  all  settled  down  at  Arlingford 
last  Christmas.  Everybody  believes  it.  And  seeing  the 
governor’s  appointment  in  the  Tims  yesterday,  I  concluded 
that  that  was  what  you  had  been  waiting  for.” 

“  Who  is  governor  ?  and  of  what  ?” 

“  Why,  Colonel  St.  Maur,”  Hilda  explained,  dropping  her 
defence  as  she  began  to  perceive  that  she  was  really  gpving 
information.  “  He  has  been  appointed  governor  of  that  place 
at  the  other  side  of  the  world — that  topsy-turvy  land  where 
‘  honest  merit,’  etc.,  and  Irish  impudence  legislate  for  the  rest. 
And  seeing  that  it  was  the  duke’s  appointment,  I  never 
imagined  but  that  it  had  a  meaning.  Lady  Arthur  is  quite 
jealous.  She  says  the  duke  might  have  giveu  it  to  Gerald 
instead.” 

Olive  did  not  speak,  but  her  flashing  eyes,  inquisitorially 


bent  upon  Hilda,  demanded  as  plainly  as  words — “Speak 
plainly.” 

Thus  brought  imperatively  to  book,  Hilda  dashed  it  out 
boldly:— 

“Lady  Arthur  talked  of  it  as  certain.  Everybody  con¬ 
siders  it  a  settled  thing,  I  assure  you,  that  you  intend  to 
marry  Colonel  St.  Maur.” 

“Will  you  be  kind  enough  to  tell  Lady  Arthur  that  you 
have  my  unqualified  contradiction  to  that  report  ?’’ 

This  was  said  with  a  sort  of  cold  calm  which  ought  to  have 
been  very  impressive. 

“  Then  it  is  not  true  after  all  ?”  sighed  the  incorri¬ 
gible  Hilda.  “  And  I  have  been  drawing  the  mast  comicid 
pictures  of  you,  the  governor’s  lady,  sitting  under  a  gum- 
tree  in  state,  receiving  the  aborigines — in  blankets.  And 
it’s  not  true?”  with  a  provoking  air  of  making  sure 
over  again.  “  Oh  dear  me !  I  would  not  for  worlds 
tell  Lady  Arthur.  I  had  twelve  hours  of  the  subject 
yesterday,  and  I  am  not  strong  enough  for  a  second  series 
just  yet.” 

Olive  rose  precipitately  to  her  feet,  and  walked  into  the 
heuse.  Hilda  followed  at  her  leisure,  and  Cissy,  blushing 
shyly,  joined  her  on  the  terrace.  They  found  Miss  Ursula 
and  Olive  in  the  hall,  the  former  prepared  for  her  drive,  the 
latter  talking  with  flushed  cheeks  and  flashing  eyes. 

She  had  expected  this,  and  yet  now  that  it  had  come  she 
was  surprised  and  indignant.  She  would  have  it  contradicted 
to  Lady  Arthur — to  Lady  Arthur  of  all  people.  And  because 
her  conscience  was  teo  direct  for  self-deception,  she  was  not 
long  in  bringing  home  to  herself  u-hy  Gerald  was  coming 
home.  This  news  would  meet  him  at  once.  She  instinctively 
recognised  that  his  mother  would  be  pleased  to  tell  it  to  him. 
And -  I 

And  yet  what  was  it  to  him  ? 

No  matter  what  it  was  to  him,  she  could  not,  would  not 
have  it  so.  And  she  sent  Miss  Ursula  with  the  most  positive 
denial  to  Lady  Arthur,  and  she  turned  back  to  the  garden 
again  with  an  opening  vista  of  thought  for  her  leisure — 
thought  that  was  like  an  uneasy,  aching  pain  which  we  have 
not  yet  probed  to  its  source. 

Hilda,  perfectly  unimpressed  by  any  mischief  she  might 
have  done,  talked  on,  and  by  degrees  Olive  calmed  down  and 
found  herself  listening. 

“Ask  me  to  come  and  spend  a  long  day  here,”  she  entreated, 
‘if  you  have  any  Christian  charity  belonging  to  you.  Get 
me  away  for  one  day,  or  I  shall — I  shall  do  something  wicked, 

I  know  I  shall.  Mademoiselle  had  a  friend  whose  fate  she 
was  continually  weeping  over  and  deploring  because  she  was 
married  to  a  man  of  uncongenial  tastes,  and  they  lived  in  a 
lighthouse.  (I  saw  her  carte-de-visite — she  had  false  hair 
and  wore  spectacles.)  The  contemplation  of  this  picture  of 
life  used  to  give  me  little  cold  shivers  all  down  my  back,  and 
mademoiselle  was  charmed  with  the  sympathy  I  exhibited 
for  her  hapless  friend.  But  I  declare  to  you,  for  the  last 
fortnight  1  have  felt  as  if  the  lighthouse  would  have  been  a 
relief.” 

Olive  could  not  help  laughing. 

“  When  will  you  come  ?”  she  said.  “  I  am  sure  Aunt 
Ursula  will  bo  very  glad  to  see  you  at  any  time.  But  how 
can  you  leave  Lady  Arthur?  Shall  I  offer  to  go  over  and 
stay  with  her  whilst  you  are  away  ?” 

“  Oh,  dear,  bo  1  Yon  wouldn’t  like  it — she  is  dangerous 
just  now.  Besides,  I  am  coming  to  see  you.  Miss  Helmby  is 
a  sweet  little  thing,  but  then  she  is  in  love,  and  rather  slow 
at  any  time.  I  want  to  refresh  my  spirits,  and  I  should  be  I 
for  ever  ruined  in  that  dear,  good  Miss  Armytage’s  opinion 
if  I  let  them  loose  upon  her.  As  for  yon,  you  know  the  worst 
of  me  already.  0  the  blessing  of  a  friend  who  does!  I 
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gonenlly  commence  my  friendskipa  by  showing  all  the  bad 
that  is  in  me ;  afterwards,  if  the  friendship  suryives  the  test, 

I  can  go  on  comfortably.  Don’t  you  think  it  is  a  good  plan  ?” 

“  It  saves  after-disappointment,  at  all  events,”  Olive  said. 

“Exactly,  and  sets  one  at  one's  ease.  There  is  nothing  on 
earth  so  wretched  as  trying  to  act  np  to  other  people’s  good 
opinion  of  one.  Have  yon  not  met  with  unhappy  individuals 
whose  friends  have  endowed  them  with  certain  qualities 
which  they  are  endeavouring  all  the  time  to  represent,  with 
a  result  sufficiently  uncomfortable  to  themselves  and  unsatis¬ 
factory  to  the  world  ?  I  have  one  before  me  at  this  moment 
No— not  there,”  she  hastened  to  explain,  as  Olivo  looked 
round  in  genuine  surprise  at  Mr.  Julius,  upon  whom  Hilda’s 
eyes  had  happened  to  rest,  where  he  stood  lengthening  out 
his  lingering  adieux  beneath  the  cedar-trees  on  the  terrace 
elope ;  “  that’s  an  honest  man  enough ;  it  is  quite  pretty  to 
see  their  genuine,  innocent  love-making” — this  with  that 
superior,  elderly  air  of  wisdom  which  so  distinguished  Hilda. 

“  The  specimen  I  was  speaking  of  is  Mr.  Howard,  the  curate 
of  Hazelriggc.  Lady  Dnneombe  calls  him  ‘  a  saintly  young 
man,’  and  he  knows  it  and  believes  it.  Lady  Arthur  has 
taken  to  him  of  late;  he  holds  weekly  sittings  with  her;  she 
says  he  edifies  her,  and  she  is  always  holding  np  hands  at  the 
stnbhemness,  and  hardness,  and  g^racelessness  of  young  people 
in  general,  and  myself  in  particular,  because  I  will  not  let 
him  edify  me.  I  cannot  g;et  over  the  impression  that  he  is 
talking  between  inverted  commas.  I  don’t  believe  he  has 
anything  of  hie  own  to  say.  He  walks  in  a  devotional  curve — 
so — and  he  shuts  his  eyes  when  I  speak  to  him — so,”  dropping 
her  long,  dark  lashes  upon  her  clear  cheek ;  “  and  that  I  do 
not  consider  fair ;  you  have  no  play  upon  a  man  with  his 
eyes  shut,  now,  have  yon  7” 

“  Perhaps  that  is  why  ho  shuts  them,”  Olive  suggested. 
“  What  do  yon  say  to  him  to  make  such  an  extreme  measure 
necessary  ?” 

“Oh,  I  pick  out  my  smallest  jokes,  and  pelt  him  with 
them  like  pebbles ;  and  I  have  attempted  spiritual  riddles  and 
theological  discussions ;  yes,  really,  you  need  not  look  solemn 
or  incredulous  ei^er.  I  asked  him,  quite  seriously,  whether 
he  thought  Ruth’s  conduct  in  courting  Boaz  was  intended  as 
a  warning  or  an  enoonragement  ?” 

“  And  what  did  he  say  ?” 

“  Shut  his  eyes ;  so  there  was  an  end  of  that  opportunity 
for  edification.  He  is  afraid  I  want  to  marry  him,  and  he 
thinks  it  wouldn’t  be  for  his  soul’s  good  that  I  should,  so  he 
comes  to  the  house  with  a  deprecatory  air,  and  a  sort  of  moral 
‘  hands  off  manner  about  him,  that  stimulates  me  more  than 
I  can  express.  I  frighten  him  horribly.  I  tie  ribbons  in  my 
hair,  and  meet  him  in  the  ball  when  he  comes,  and  waylay 
him  when  he  goes  out;  and  I  had  made  np  my  mind  to 
attend  the  sittings  regularly,  but  I  really  cannot  stand  that, 
not  even  for  the  satisfaction  of  making  bis  life  a  burden  to 
him.  But  I  sent  him  home  yesterday  in  a  cold  perspiration.” 

“  Oh,  Hilda - ”  Olive  was  beginning. 

“Now  don’t,”  interrupted  that  lively  young  lady.  “I 
know  every  word  yon  are  going  to  say.  Yon  are  going  to 
tell  me  that  I  ought  to  be  ashamed  of  myself,  and  so  I  ought ; 
you  are  going  to  hint  that  my  conduct  is  very  nnfeminine, 
and  very  improper,  and  that  you  wonder  at  me.  Now  con¬ 
sider  that  all  that  is  said,  and  your  duty  done.  I  respect  you 
very  much  for  saying  it,  but  what  am  I  to  do?  ‘ Satan  finds 
some  mischief  still,’  yon  know,  and  I  have  nothing  on  earth 
to  do — but  mischief;  and  Lady  Arthur  talks  to  me  until  I 
go  mad,  and  then  I  must  either  beat  my  maid,  or  tease  Mr. 
Howard ;  and  Ellen  is  a  good  girl,  and  I  do  not  want  to  do 
her  an  injury,  so  I  choose  the  parson.  But  I  did  not  tell  you 
what  happened  yesterday.  Lady  Arthur  and  he  were  dis¬ 
cussing  in  the  most  Christian  and  edifying  manner  possible 


Miss  Lada  Dnneombe's  attachment,  or  rather  supposed 
attachment,  to  young  Mr.  Courtenay,  and  Lady  Arthur  con¬ 
cluded,  with  supreme  delicacy,  that  the  young  man  was  not 
at  all  anxious  about  it,  but  that  the  Duncombes  meant  to 
draw  him  in.  To  which  Mr.  Howard,  with  his  eyes  very 
wide  open,  assented. 

“  ‘  If  Miss  Leda  intends  to  marry  him,  she  will,’  I  pronounced. 
‘If  a  woman  has  set  her  heart  on  marrying  a  man  she  will 
do  it,  and  it  is  of  no  use  his  trying  to  prevent  her.  If  he  locks 
himself  into  a  room,  she  will  marry  him  through  the  keyhole.’ 
And  I  fixed  my  eyes  full  upon  Mr.  Howard  as  I  said  it.  He 
shivered,  shuddered,  and  collapsed!  And  he  went  off  as 
soon  as  Lady  Arthur  had  come  to  the  end  of  her  sentence.” 

“  Hilda !  how  can  you  ?”  Olive  protested. 

“Oh,  of  course,  how  can  I?”  (^peevishly.)  “I  have  told 
you  that  this  is  the  only  amusement  in  my  way.  We  used 
to  get  books  from  the  Estwick  library,  but  Lady  Arthur  has 
stopped  all  hut  religious  publications,  and,  seeing  the  effect 
of  these  upon  her,  I  am  literally  afraid  to  read  them.  The 
most  sensational  sensation  novel  that  ever  was  printed 
couldn't  be  more  exciting.  What  an  immense  amount  of 
humbug  there  is  in  the  world,  to  be  sure !  To  hoar  mamma 
and  all  the  mothers  I  know  rail  against  the  'sensational 
tone  of  the  day,’  and  then  let  a  ‘  Bigamist’s  Falsehood,’  or  a 
‘  Manor  House  Ghost,’  or  any  other  relishing  title  appew  in 
print  to-morrow,  and  they  will  all  read  it — every  one  of  them  ! 
It  reminds  mo  of  the  old  nursery  days,  when  nurse  used  to 
take  our  peaches  away  from  us— Gwendoline's  and  mine — 
when  wo  came  up  from  dessert,  telling  us  they  were  not  go*d 
for  ns  at  night,  and  then  eat  them  herself  as  soon  as  we  were 
safe  in  bed.  How  my  little  heart  used  to  rage  and  swell ! 
Well,  lend  mo  something  to  read,  there’s  a  dear  creature  ! — 
something  in  three  volumes — and  I  will  promise  you  to  lock 
myself  in  my  own  room,  and  to  let  Mr.  Howard  come  and  go 
in  peace  to-morrow.” 

Olive  led  the  way  to  the  library  shelves,  where  Hilda 
rummaged  amongst  the  light  literature  until  she  found  half- 
a-dozen  promising-looking  volumes,  which  she  prepared  to 
carry  off  in  triumph. 

“Five  o’clock,”  she  said,  looking  at  her  watch.  “I  shall 
no  doubt  meet  Miss  Arroytage.  Heigbo!  I  wonder  what 
sort  of  an  evening  I  shall  have  ?  Lady  Arthur  goes  to  bed 
early — that  is  one  comfort.  She  will  give  me  over  again 
her  interview  with  your  aunt,  and  the  exhortations  she  has 
thought  it  her  duty  to  improve  the  occasion  with.  I  did  not 
tell  yon  that  her  religions  experience  has  reached  the  stage 
which  entitles  her  to  judge  the  religion  of  others.  Yon  are 
‘  a  Pharisee,’  Miss  Army tage  is  ‘  lukewarm,’  and  I,  of  course, 
am  ‘utterly  reprobate.’  Well,  good-bye.  When  is  Claris 
coming  back  ?  I  hear  that  she  is  very  gay  in  town.  Next 
week  ?  Then  I  can  come  and  spend  my  long  day  with  you, 
and  Claris  can  come  over  to  Hazelrigge.” 

These  last  words  were  uttered  as  she  stepped  into  Lady 
Arthur's  little  pony  carriage  at  the  door.  Looking  back, 
with  the  reins  gathered  np  in  her  hands,  to  where  Olive 
stood,  just  without  the  portico,  shading  her  eyes  with  her 
hand,  whilst  the  summer  breeze  rustled  her  light  garments 
about  her,  Hilda  delayed  her  starting  to  say — 

“And  it  is  really  not  true  ?" 

“What?” 

“About  the  governor's  lady.  I  am  qiute  disappointed. 
Good-bye !" 

And  she  drove  off  with  this  parting  shot. 

“  Poor  Lady  Arthur !”  sighed  Olive,  as  she  went  back 
to  gather  up  her  scattered  work  materials  from  the  steps 
upon  which  the  sun  was  shining  too  hotly  to  make  it  any 
longer  a  pleasant  resting-place — “poor  Lady  Arthur !” 

It  was  easy  to  see,  through  Hilda's  wild  talk,  fretted  and 
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worried  as  the  girl  evidently  wm,  a  pitiful  enough  picture  of 
Lady  Arthur's  state.  That  inflammation  which  had  hurried 
Mias  Ursula  and  her  nieces  away  from  Arlingford  in  the 
winter  in  such  good  time  (as  Olive  thought  then)  had 
settled  permanently  upon  her  lungs,  in  consequence,  her 
maid  declared,  of  her  own  impatient  disregard  of  the  doctor’s 
orders  to  keep  her  room  and  the  house  through  the  long 
spell  of  easterly  wind  which  delayed  the  rpring;  and  the 
more  ill  the  lady  got  the  more  careful  were  the  doctors  not 
to  commit  themselves  to  any  positive  opinion  on  her  case. 
One  would  only  deliver  himself  of  the  verdict  that  she  required 
great  care;  another  opined  that,  if  the  cough  could  not  be 
subdued,  ber  strength  would  be  seriously  impaired;  and  a 
third  could  see  no  reason  why,  if  certain  conditions  were 
complied  with  (which  conditions,  however,  he  did  not  state) 
she  should  not  ultimately  recover. 

All  those  vague  statements  were  made  to  Lady  Arthur's 
friends ;  for  herself,  she  never  asked  for  any  opinion — there 
was  a  certain  terrible  prescience  which  warned  her  she  had 
better  not.  She  looked  askance  at  the  awful  shadow  outlined 
before  her  night  and  day,  growing  every  month  more  and 
more  distinct — more  and  more  present  with  her ;  and  whilst 
her  cheeks  flushed  with  fever's  hestic,  and  her  breath  learned 
to  come  in  gasps,  and  her  form  wasted,  she  scolded  her  maid 
and  lectured  Hilda,  and  caught — poor  creature! — at  frail 
reeds  of  so-called  religions  help,  and  armed  herself  with  them 
as  rods  wherewith  to  beat  all  about  her,  until  she  drove 
Hilda — whose  faith  was  none  of  the  strongest  at  any  time— 
to  the  verge  of  infidelity,  if  not  beyond  it. 

“  Lady  Arthur  has  lived  too  late,”  soliloquised  that  irritated 
young  lady  on  retiring  to  her  room  after  one  of  her  aunt's 
most  violent  crusades.  “  What  a  persecutor  she  would  have 
made  I  She  ought  to  have  belonged  to  the  Spanish  Inqui¬ 
sition,  or  to  have  been  a  lady  abbess  of  the  nun-bricking-up- 
alive  days.  She  is  quite  lost  in  these  degenerate,  latitudi- 
narian  times ;  there  is  not  scope  enough  for  her.” 

Claiis  came  back  just  in  time  to  save  poor  Hilda  from 
desperation,  and  took  her  share,  and  something  more  than 
her  share,  of  Lady  Arthur’s  sick-room  cares;  and  as  the 
summer  wore  on,  the  invalid  rallied,  and  was  able  to  come 
out  into  the  sunshine,  and  seemed  really  to  fulfil  the  prog¬ 
nostication  of  one  of  the  wise  men  that  she  would  gain 
strength.  Claris  tended  her  in  the  most  dutiful  way,  making 
occasional  visits  to  London,  where  Mrs.  Decies  and  the 
Bohuns  were  now  settled,  and  leaving  Hilda  at  liberty  to 
carry  herself  and  her  worldly  wisdom  over  to  Armytage  Hall 
often  enough  to  save  both  her  faith  and  her  temper. 

- ♦ - 
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A  LONDON  EXPLOBATION. 

BT  TUB  AintHOB  OT  “THB  TBUE  nlSTORT  OF  A  LITTLE  BAOAIfUFriir." 

n.— ORCHARD  place. 

X  pursuit  of  knowledge  under  difficulties,  on  a  recent 
Monday  morning,  I,  by  appointment,  met  Mr.  Rent 
Collector,  who  had  kindly  promised  to  introduce  me  to  a  few 
of  what,  from  my  peculiar  point  of  view,  were  the  most 
interesting  of  his  renters. 

My  friend  Mr.  Rent  Collector  is  wholesale  in  his  dealings. 
He  is  in  the  employ  of  Forphit  and  Morgidger,  the  eminent 
estate  agents  of  Bedford  Row,  and  his  “  collections”  east,  west, 
north,  and  south  of  the  metropolis  never  cease  through  all 
the  working  days  of  the  year.  It  is  a  situation  of  trust  that 
Mr.  Rent  Collector  fills.  Seldom  a  day  passes  the  evening 
of  which  docs  not  find  him  the  weary  bearer  of  quite  a  load 


of  silver  money,  and  the  process  has  been  repeated  since  he 
was  quite  a  young  man  till  now  when  his  hair  is  grizzled  and 
iron-grey.  Mr.  Rent  Collector  has  a  proper  purse  to  carry 
his  money  in — a  capacious  buckskin  bag  strapped  across  his 
shoulder  and  reposing  on  his  bosom  between  his  double- 
breasted  waistcoat  and  his  body-linen,  and,  in  order  that  he 
may  come  at  it  handily,  on  the  upper  part  of  the  front  of  his 
snufl-brown  great-coat  there  is  a  button  deficient.  He  has 
worn  that  great-coat  through  many  winters,  I  should  imagine, 
for,  though  it  is  still  a  whole  and  sound  coat,  you  may  observe 
that  the  buttonless  space  before  mentioned  is  neatly  patched 
with  a  piece  of  the  original  material,  giving  rise  to  the 
inference  that  the  constant  chafing  of  his  hand  slipping  in 
and  out  there  has  worn  the  part  threadbare  and  in  holes,  os 
the  shoulder  of  a  porter’s  jacket  is  worn.  It  is  Mr.  Rent 
Collector’s  pride  and  boast  that  in  the  course  of  his  seventeen 
years’  experience  that  bag  of  his  must  have  contained  some¬ 
thing  over  a  quarter  of  a  million  of  money,  and  that  he  never 
once  was  robbed  of  a  penny— a  piece  of  good  fortune  attri¬ 
butable,  in  all  probability,  at  least  in  part,  to  the  circum¬ 
stance  of  his  being  a  tall,  raw-boned,  sinewy  man,  with  a 
quick  eye,  a  fist  uncommonly  knuckly  and  solid-looking,  and 
a  walking-stick  preposterously  large  in  the  knob. 

Bermondsey  was  bis  Monday  beat,  and  somewhere  about 
noon  he  made  his  appearance  at  the  coffee-house  in  Tooley 
Street  which  was  the  meeting-place  agreed  on.  He  bad 
already  been  busy — had  got  through  half  his  day’s  work 
indeed — but  it  had  been  amongst  renters  of  a  commonplace 
and  ordinary  sort,  and,  having  no  curiosity  concerning  such, 
it  was  not  thought  worth  while  that  I  should  join  him 
sooner. 

“If  you’ll  be  good  enough  to  amuse  yourself  with  the 
newspaper  while  I  peek  a  mouthful,  I  shall  then  be  at  your 
service,”  remarked  Mr.  Rent  Collector,  easing  his  embarrassed 
bosom  by  loosing  a  button  or  two  of  his  great-coat. 

“  You  dine  early,”  I  observed. 

“  Well,  it’s  all  according,  sir,”  replied  Mr.  Rent  Collector. 
“If  the  rents  are  healthy,  more  often  than  not  I  get  along 
with  a  sandwich  I  bring  in  my  pocket  and  a  glass  of  ale,  and 
dine  when  I  got  home ;  if  the  rents  are  known  to  be  queer, 
or  even  if  they  are  doubtful,  I  take  care  never  to  go  among 
’em  with  an  empty  stomach.  H  you’ve  taken  nothing  since 
breakfast,  sir,  I  should  advise  yon  to  do  as  I  do.”  Which 
was  to  help  myself  from  a  prime  beefsteak  which,  with  an 
alacrity  that  showed  that  it  had  been  previously  ordered,  the 
waitress  at  that  moment  set  on  the  table. 

“  By  ‘  rents’  you  mean  ‘  renters,’  I  presume  ?” 

Mr.  Collector  nodded  affirmatively,  at  the  same  time 
helping  himself  to  mustard  as  methodically  as  though  he 
were  writing  a  receipt. 

“  And  may  they  be  said  to  be  ‘  queer’  at  present  ?” 

“  Two  buried  out  of  Tidman’s  Passage  of  small-pox  week 
before  last,  and,  unless  I’m  very  much  mistaken,  the  first 
spell  of  warmish  weather  will  wake  up  typhus  in  Orchard 
Place,”  replied  Mr.  Collector,  discussing  his  steak  with  a 
relish,  and  taking  a  little  gravy.  '  Orchard  Place’  is  down  on 
the  list  that  I  sent  to  you,  I  believe,  sir  ?” 

It  was,  and  so  forewarned  I  immediately  availed  myself 
of  the  hint,  and  “pecked  a  mouthful,”  according  to  Mr. 
Collector’s  suggestion.  The  operation  did  not  last  long,  and 
then  we  set  out. 

Down  Tooley  Street  till  wo  came  to  Snow’s  Fields,  which  I 
suppose  one  time  o’  day  were  “  fields”  in  reality,  with  green 
hedges  and  primroses  shyly  peeping  from  amongst  the  cool 
growth  of  leaves  in  the  shadow  of  them  possibly,  but  now  an 
ill-paved  miry  way,  narrow  and  redolent  of  mysterions  smellp, 
amongst  which  leather  in  process  of  tanning,  and  fish  in 
various  stages  of  “  curing,”  asserted  themselves  triumphantly. 
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Threading  the  “  fields,”  and  many  other  ways  equally  ugly 
and  unsavoury,  but  whose  names  I  forget,  and  still  many 
other  ways  the  names  of  which  everybody  eLse  had  forgotten, 
if  the  absence  of  any  sort  of  posted  information  on  the  subject 
went  for  anything,  till  presently  we  arrive  at  a  gateway,  and 
then  Mr.  Collector  halts,  and  fishes  from  a  coat-tail  pocket  a 
velinm-bound  account-book,  and  uncorks  bis  button-bole  ink- 
bottle,  and,  with  the  air  of  a  soldier  about  to  go  into  action 
and  anxious  as  to  the  temper  of  his  blade,  tests  the  nibs  of  his 
pen  on  bis  thumb-nail. 

“  This  is  Orchard  Place,”  remarked  Mr.  Collector,  turning 
in  at  the  gateway  ;  “ec  me  along.” 

Glancing  at  the  filthy  entry,  it  was  only  in  the  natural 
order  of  things  that  Mr.  Collector's  observation  concerning 
“  typhus”  should  instantly  recur  to  my  memory,  and  that 
for  once  I  should  feel  grateful  for  a  biting  east  wind  that 
assailed  us  as  wo  penetrated  in  at  the  jaws  of  the  den.  At 
most  its  width  was  not  more  than  eight  feet,  and  its  flooring 
was  like  that  of  a  foul  ditch  from  which  the  water  had 
drained.  Like  it  as  to  the  black  ooze  that  squelched  and 
squirted  from  under  brickbats  and  odd  bits  of  stone  and 
pantile  as  you  endeavoured  to  pick  your  way  over  them; 
like  it  as  to  the  bountiful  strewing  of  vegetable  and  animal 
matter,  sodden  and  diminishing  in  decay  ;  like  it  as  to  stench 
of  a  damp  and  clinging  nature  especially.  A  “spell  of 
warmish  weather”  ind(>ed !  Should  it  happen,  no  doubt  Mr. 
Collector’s  prognostication  would  be  verified,  aud  Tophus,  for 
the  present,  scotched  by  frost  and  wintry  wind,  at  rest  amid 
the  ooze  and  pestilent  garbage,  would  rise  and  shako  itself, 
and  mount  guard  in  the  gateway  with  a  vengeance. 

The  uninitiated  in  the  ways  of  poverty  might  have  passed 
the  gateway  any  number  of  times,  and  never  suspected  it  to 
be  anything  else  than  the  entrance  to  a  dustyard  or  a  coster¬ 
monger's  stable.  It  could  scarcely  have  entered  his  mind  that 
it  was  the  only  wayMof  ingress  and  egress  for  the  inhabitants 
of  thirty  bouses,  every  bouse  containing  ton  rooms  (including 
the  cellars,  which  have  as  fair  a  claim  to  be  so  regarded  as 
the  parlours  or  first-floor),  and  every  room  a  lodger  or 
lodgers.  It  was  not  until  yon  were  fairly  within  the  gate¬ 
way  that  the  tall  double  row  of  dwellings  could  bo  seen — 
gaunt,  flat-faced  edifices,  with  windows  small  and  set  closely 
together,  like  the  eyes  of  a  prize-fighter,  and  in  not  a  few 
instances  plastered  and  bandaged  with  brown  paper  and  old 
rags,  as  though  the  ill-conditioned  houses  had  quarrelled  and 
come  to  blows.  Crowning  the  beads  of  the  rufifianly  doable 
row  were  broken  chimney-pots  and  slouching  cowls,  blown 
askew  by  the  wind,  and  looking  like  hats  and  caps  proper 
for  such  ruffians  to  wear,  while  the  thresholds  were  sunken 
aslant  in  the  mud,  and  showed  thicker  at  one  end  than  the 
other,  like  the  worn  heels  of  a  cadger's  boots. 

That  every  house  in  Orchard  Place  contained  ten  rooms, 
and  every  room  a  lodger  or  lodgers,  was  an  item  of  informa¬ 
tion  conveyed  to  me  through  Mr.  Collector  as  we  skipped 
and  sidled  and  edged  through  the  muck  and  mire  on  our  way 
towards  number  one.  “  And  the  worst  of  it  is,”  continued  he 
“every  room  or  pair  of  roams  gpves  as  much  trouble  in 
collecting  as  though  they  were  entire  houses.  I’ve  as  many 
as  nine  tenants  in  some  of  the  houses,  and  every  week — if  I 
am  in  luck,  that  is — give  nine  distinct  receipts  for  rent  in 
each  one  of  them.” 

“  But,”  said  I,  thinking  to  put  Mr.  Collector  up  to  a  wrinkle 
in  the  way  of  rent-gathering,  “why  take  all  that  trouble? 
Could  not  one  person  in  each  house  have  the  letting  of  the 
apartments  on  his  own  responsibility,  and  hand  you  the  rent 
in  bulk?” 

“  Of  course  he  could  hand  me  the  rent  in  bulk  if  be  had  a 
mind  to,”  replied  Mr.  Collector,  as,  chafing  his  nose  facetiously 
with  the  feather  of  his  pen,  he  paused  on  the  step  of  number 


one ;  “  but  the  worst  of  it  would  bo  that  hs  wouldn't  have  a 
mind  to  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten.  You  may  rely  on  it,  sir, 
that  if  there  is  one  system  better  than  another,  our  people 
have  found  out  and  worked  that  system.” 

There  was  no  knocker  to  the  door  of  number  one,  and  no 
catch,  but  those  deficiencies  seemingly  caused  Mr.  Collector 
no  embarrassment ;  he  elbowed  it  open,  and  walked  in,  as  I 
did,  closely  following. 

“We  begin  with  the  kitchens,”  whispered  he ;  “  if  wo  began 
with  the  garrets  the  lower  parts  might  find  it  convenient  to 
run  out  on  an  errand  by  the  time  we  got  down  again.”  So 
s.sying,  be  rapped  a  postman’s  double  rap  with  his  stick  on  the 
pa'-vago  floor,  and  in  a  loud  and  authoritative  voice  demanded 
it  anybody  was  at  home.  In  reply  to  the  summons,  somebody 
evidently  deep  in  the  bowels  of  the  building  cried,  “  All  right, 
mister,”  and  presently  there  c.ame  stamping  up  the  black 
stairs  a  disgustingly  dirty  old  fellow,  with  his  shaggy  hair 
kept  out  of  his  eyes  by  means  of  a  bit  of  wax-end  encircling 
bis  head,  with  a  beard  that  would  have  made  a  noble 
moustache  if  by  any  means  the  bristling  ferocity  could  have 
been  taken  out  of  it,  with  a  tattered  dirty  shirt,  and  a  groat 
leather  apron  covering  him  from  his  knees  to  bis  bare  hairy 
throat,  and  stamping  him  a  cobbler.  What  sort  of  light  he 
worked  by  in  his  cellar  was  not  easy  to  imagine,  since  the  almost 
twilight  of  the  passage  affected  him  to  blinking  and  winking, 
and  caused  him  to  screen  bis  blear  eyes  with  one  of  bis  gnarled 
and  waxy  hands  as  he  talked  with  Mr.  Collector. 

“  Four  shillings,  please,”  said  the  last-mentioned  individual, 
making  a  feint  to  write  a  receipt  for  that  sum  in  the  dog¬ 
eared  little  book  with  a  rod  cover  the  cob'olcr  handed  to  him. 

“  No,  two  shillin’s,  sir ;  on’y  one  week ;  let  t’other  stand, 
please,  mister ;  work’s  werry  slack  just  now.”, 

“  Well,  as  long  as  they  don’t  grumble  I  won’t,”  replied  Mr. 
Collector  amiably ;  “  but  if  they  should  grumble,  you  know,  and 
anything  happens,  don’t  blame  me.” 

“Cert'n’y  not,  sir,”  answered  the  cobbler,  rubbing  his  waxy 
hands  together  in  a  meek  manner.  “  You  never  sent  a  man 
to  see  wbat  sets  the  water  risiu’  up  atween  our  floor-boards, 
sir.  Not  that  I  care,  on’y  my  old  woman  sticks  hard  and 
fast  that  it’s  got  summat  to  do  with  her  rumaticks.” 

“  Well,  I  didn't  mention  it,  and  I’ll  tell  you  why  I  didn’t,’ 
says  Mr.  Collector,  depositing  the  two  shillings  in  his  bosom, 
and  speaking  confidentially.  “  If  I’d  ha’  said  to  them  there’s 
Grinder,  at  number  one,  going  on  ag  tin  about  the  dampness 
of  his  kitchen,  what  thry  would  say  would  be,  ‘  How  does 
Grinder  stand  on  the  book  ?’  which  might  have  led  to  an  un¬ 
pleasantness  dou’t  yon  see  ?” 

“Well,  there’s  summat  in  that,  aint  there?”  replied  the 
cobbler,  wagging  his  head.  “Good  artorao*n.”  And  turning 
about  be  vanished  down  the  dark  stairs  to  his  rheumatic  old 
woman  in  that  dark  underground  kitchen,  and  with  that  water 
mysteriously  oozing  up  between  the  floor-boards. 

The  parlours,  back  and  front,  were  prompt,  and  before  Mr. 
Collector  had  time  even  to  rap  at  their  respective  doors,  they 
were  opened  just  a  little  way,  and  in  each  case  just  such  a 
rent-book  as  Mr.  Grinder's  was  thrust  out,  a  half-crown  lying 
on  one,  and  eighteenpence  on  the  other,  and  for  which  sums 
Mr.  Collector  duly  gave  receipts  and  brief  thanks.  With  the 
first  floor  be  bad  no  more  trouble,  nor  with  the  second  floor, 
except  that  an  Irishwoman  residing  in  the  front  room  made 
complaint  of  the  stove  falling  out  on  the  previous  Tuesday 
and  capsizing  a  beautiful  stew  just  ready  for  taking  up,  and 
the  back  room  begging  permission  to  owe  threepence  till  next 
Monday. 

Up  the  next  flight  of  stairs  which  led  to  the  attics,  and  in 
the  front  room,  we  came  upon  a  family  of  tailors.  I  knew  that 
we  were  approaching  folk  of  that  craft  before  three  stairs 
ware  mounted.  I  knew  it  by  the  chink  of  shears  set  hastily 
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down,  by  the  “bump”  of  the  heavy  “goose”  against  the 
sleeveboard,  by  the  indescribable  and  sickening  odour  arisirg 
from  soaped  seams  under  a  hot  iron.  I  was  thoroughly  pre¬ 
pared  for  a  view  of  tailors  at  work,  but  very  decidedly  not 
for  the  extraordinary  picture  that  awaited  me. 

“You’ll  find  something  in  your  line  here,  or  Fm  much  mis¬ 
taken,”  whispered  Mr.  Collector.  “  Ill  make  a  bit  of  time  for 
you  by  taking  the  measure  of  some  squares  of  glass  that 
want  replacing.” 

Somebody  called  “  Come  in !”  to  his  rap  at  the  door,  and  in 
we  went,  and  in  an  instant  such  a  blast  of  hot  and  pestilent 
air  came  belching  out  on  us  that  only  for  the  courageous 
example  of  Mr.  Collector  I  should  certainly  have  beat  a  hasty 
retreat. 

“  Shut  that  door,  please !”  piped  a  querulous  voice  from  a 
misty  comer;  “wo  can  do  without  draught,  I  can  tell  you, 
all  in  a  muck  of  sweat  as  we  are  up  here.” 

“  A  muck  of  sweat”  was  exactly  the  correct  expression. 
The  attic,  like  most  attics,  slanted  from  back  to  front,  so  that 
at  the  last-mentioned  part  there  was  not  standing  room  for  any 
one  taller  than  a  child,  while  at  the  back  a  tall  man  might,  per¬ 
haps,  have  stood  with  no  more  inconvenience  than  brushing 
the  grimy  ceiling  with  his  hair.  The  want  of  standing  room, 
however,  was  not  felt  by  the  occupiers  of  the  attic,  as  one  and 
all  were  squatting  on  their  haunches.  Father  was,  mother 
was,  and  four  children— aged,  as  far  as  a  guess  may  be 
hazarded,  from  six  years  to  sixteen — were.  They  all  squatted 
on  the  floor  round  the  fire  (which  of  necessity  was  not  a  little 
one,  since  the  goose  must  be  kept  going) ;  the  males  (there 
were  three  besides  father)  loosely  rigged  in  shirt  and  trousers, 
and  with  their  naked  feet  showing  under  their  knees ;  the 
females,  mother  and  daughter,  a  sight  to  remember:  the 
latter,  aged,  perhaps,  fourteen,  with  something  that  was 
once  a  frock  pinned  and  tied  about  her,  leaving  her  sharp 
shoulders  bare  except  for  the  tangle  of  long  and  beautiful 
black  hair  that  hung  about  them,  and  the  former  in  her  petti¬ 
coats  and  in  a  mite  of  a  scanty  and  tattered  shawl  fastened 
across  her  bosom,  that  did  temporary  duty  for  the  old  cotton 
gown  recently  washed  out  and  now  suspended  from  the 
mantelshelf  and  steaming  away  at  a  promising  rate  towards 
drying — all  (except  the  old  man,  who  rose  from  his  misty 
comer,  where  he  was  ironing  soapy  seams,  to  get  Mr.  Col¬ 
lector  his  rent)  with  their  necks  bowed  over  their  tailoring, 
and  their  right  hands  swiftly  rising  and  falling,  as  though 
stitches  were  seconds,  and  unless  so  many  were  set  in  a 
minute,  life  would  come  to  a  sudden  standstill.  Expecting 
Mr.  Collector,  and  used  to  him,  it  was  not  wonderful  that 
they  should  work  on  without  noticing  him,  hut  it  was  cer¬ 
tainly  painfully  significant  that  the  incoming  of  a  perfect 
stranger  should  excite  no  more  than  a  single  hasty  glance 
from  these  human  sewing-machines.  “  All  in  a  muck  of 
sweat  up  here,”  said  the  old  tailor,  and  so  they  were.  Had 
every  stitcher  present  been  recently  dipped  in  an  oil  bath, 
and  been  afterwards  imperfectly  dried,  ho  couldn’t  have  pre¬ 
sented  a  limper,  or  moister,  or  more  cadaverous  appearance. 

Besides  being  a  workshop  and  a  living  room  the  attic  was 
also  a  bedroom,  for  ia  the  darkest  comer  there  was  a  bedstead 
of  the  scissor  pattern,  and  showing  white  and  woeful  on  the 
dingy  and  uncovered  bolster  the  face  of  a  sick  young  man. 
It  would  have  passed  in  the  shade  as  the  face  of  a  dead  young 
man,  it  was  so  wan  and  ghastly,  only  that  the  eyes  were  open 
and  restless. 

“What's  the  matter  with  your  brother?”  I  inquired  of  the 
£[irl,  taking  advantage  of  a  slack  three  seconds  while  she 
threaded  her  needle.  I  saw  that  it  was  her  brother  by  the 
oolonr  of  his  hair  and  eyes. 

“  What,  Dicky,  sir  ?  No  more  than  there  ever  is,  is  there, 
mother  ?” 
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“  It’s  his  spine,  sir ;  he’s  been  a  handful  with  it  since  he 
was  a  babby  a'most,  when  ho  fell  down-stairs,  sir,”  explained 
the  old  woman ;  “  it’s  warmer  for  him  here  than  in  t’other 
room  ;  besides,  he  likes  to  be  amongst  ua ;  don’t  you,  Dicky 
dear  ?” 

“  Dicky  dear,”  who  was  addressed  as  though  ho  were  still 
a  “  babby,”  though  he  would  have  measured  a  fair  fivo-feet- 
six  as  he  lay,  grinned  by  way  of  reply  and  nodded  feebly. 

“You  appear  to  have  plenty  of  work,”  I  remarked  to  the 
old  tailor. 

“  We’d  need,  sir,  to  keep — the  pot  bilin’,  I  was  going  to 
say,”  replied  ho  with  the  ghost  of  a  smile  on  his  long  face,  as, 
having  settled  with  Mr.  Collector,  he  bustled  back  to  his 
comer  to  make  up  for  lost  time ;  “  but  there’s  not  much  pot- 
bilin’  comes  to  our  share  in  these  times.  When  it  comes  to 
making  a  over-coat  for  fourteenpence,  and  find  your  own 
thread,  there's  no  fear  of  choking  yourself  with  roast  beef, 
sir.” 

“  And  how  many  fourteonpenny  coats  can  you  make  in  a 
day  ?” 

“  Well,  you  can’t  count  by  the  day,  sir,  because  we  work  all 
sorts  of  times;  but  all  of  us  sitting  down  close  can  knock  off 
such  a  thing  as  fourteen.  We  have  done  seventeen,  but  that 
was  a  Christmas  week,  and  we  had  to  get  the  steam  up,  I  can  j 
tell  you.  Good  sound  work,  too,”  continued  the  old  tailor,  i 
with  a  proud  nod  of  his  grey  head.  “You  may  see  my  work,  | 
sir,  in  Levy  and  Son’s  shop-window,  sir,  marked  as  high  as  | 
six  and  seven  and  twenty  shillings ;  you  may  indeed.” 

“What,  some  of  your  fourteenpenny  work?” 

“  Fact,  I  assure  you,  sir.” 

“  Come  along,”  observed  Mr.  Collector,  who  by  this  time 
bad  measured  the  three  rag-plugged  panes  and  pocketed  his 
rule.  And  it  was  time  we  did  go  along,  for  the  old  man  was 
now  deep  in  a  new  soapy  seam,  and  evinced  no  disposition  for 
further  conversation.  I  wonder  if  “Dicky”  had  anything 
uncommon  and  by  way  of  a  treat  that  night.  It  all  depended 
on  how  often  his  wretched  little  bed  was  re-made.  I  should 
like  to  have  been  a  little  bird  peeping  in  at  the  window  when 
the  patched  counterjmno  was  tossed  off  and  that  mysterious 
half-crown  asserted  itself  with  a  sounding  chink  on  the  bare 
boards !  I  should  like  vampire  Levy,  the  “  merchant 
clothier,”  to  have  been  present  at  that  identical  moment,  or 
one  or  other  of  his  precious  sons  ;  maybe  it  would  have  done 
them  good.  And  yet,  on  second  thoughts,  I  would  rather  not 
that  either  of  the  young  fellows  mentioned  were  there. 
Without  doubt  be  would  have  picked  it  up  and  pocketed 
it,  swearing  that  he  had  dropped  it  and  that  it  was  bis. 

From  number  one  to  number  two,  and  so  on  to  number  five, 
and  nothing  worthy  of  special  record  except  the  various  sums 
gathered  by  Mr.  Collector  and  chronicled  in  his  cash-book.  I 
Number  five,  however,  proved  itself  noteworthy  to  its  very  1 
foundation.  As  usual,  Mr.  Collector  rapped  at  the  passage  I 
floor  with  hie  walking-stick,  but  without  eliciting  any  re-  » 
sponse.  Mr.  Collector’s  brow  grow  cloudy,  and,  rapping  again 
and  still  receiving  no  answer,  he  went  to  the  stairs  and  | 
descended  them,  and  groped  his  way  to  the  front  kitchen-door,  i 

“Hallo,  here !”  said  he,  rapping  once  more.  ! 

“  Hallo,  there !’’  replied  a  defiant  female  voice  within.  | 

“  Come,  no  nonsense ;  I  want  my  rent,”  said  Mr.  Collector, 
rattling  the  latch. 

“  You  may  go  on  wantin’,  Collector,  dear ;  I’ve  no  objec¬ 
tions.  Divil  a  ha’pinny  of  rent  ye'll  get  hdVe.”  i 

“  You  never  paid  last  week,”  remonstrated  Mr.  Collector.  t 

“  And  I'll  niver  pay  this  week,  nor  next  either,  yon  onld  ! 
robber.  Bo  off  wid  yon !” 

“Very  good,  ma'am;  yonll  hear  from  ns  to-morrow,” 
replied  Mr.  Collector  as  politely  as  though  she  had  paid  him  | 
a  compliment  as  well  as  the  rent.  | 
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“  That's  a  loss,  I  suppose,”  I  remarked  to  Mr.  Collector  as 
ire  re-stumbled  our  waj  up  the  kitchen-stairs. 

“  Ye^,  to  her." 

“  To  her  ?  Surely  it  isn’t  worth  while  to  lory  a  distraint 
on  such  rubbish  as  is  likely  to  be  found  down  there  ?” 

“  It  wouldn’t  pay  for  carting,”  replied  Mr.  Collector.  “  No, 
it  won't  be  a  broker  that  will  trouble  Mrs.  Connor  to-morrow 
morning,  but  a  bricklayer  and  his  man,  to  see  what's  amiss 
with  the  drain  that  runs  under  her  floor.  She'll  pay  up  sharp 
enough  then.  It  isn’t  the  flrst  time  we  have  been  compelled 
to  threaten  her  with  repairs.” 

Front  parlour,  payment  without  comment ;  back  parlour, 
and  there  we  find  a  tidy  though  wretchedly  poor  little  room, 
the  most  bulky  article  of  furniture  being  a  great  bundle  in  a 
coloured  quilt  in  a  comer,  and  very  like  a  bed.  At  a  table  by 
a  handful  of  fire  sit  two  little  girls,  amusing  thomselTes,  as 
at  first  glance  appears,  by  playing  at  dolls’  house  making,  for 
on  the  table  are  several  pasteboard  structures  big  enough  for 
a  doll  to  live  in ;  and  the  two  little  girls,  aged  about  nine  and 
six  respectively,  are  very  busy  over  them.  It  is  only  during 
as  long  a  time  as  a  first  glance  occupies  in  delivery  that  the 
delusion  lasts,  for  yon  have  but  to  take  a  step  into  the  room 
to  see  that  the  dolls’  houses  on  tho  table  are  some  of  them 
in  an  unfinished  condition — this  one  lacking  windows,  and 
that  one  being  unpainted  and  without  a  door ;  that,  besides 
the  houses  finished  and  unfinished,  there  were  strewing 
the  tablo  various  building  materials,  including  two  gallipots 
with  red  and  green  paint  in  them,  and  sundry  tiny  bits  of 
glass ;  that  there  was  a  glue-pot  on  the  hob ;  in  short,  that 
the  two  young  people  were  dolls’  house  builders  by  trade,  and 
particularly  hard  at  it.  There  was  the  voice  of  a  crying 
baby  sounding  as  plain  as  though  on  the  table  and  inhabiting 
one  of  the  pasteboard  houses ;  but  since  that  was  impossible, 
and  no  baby  elsewhere  visible,  it  was  clear  that  the  little 
squaller  must  be  in  the  adjoining  chamber. 

“Mother  out?”  inquired  Mr.  Collector,  walking  straight  to 
the  mantelpiece,  as  though  quite  confident  of  finding  something 
that  concerned  him,  and  proving  that  his  confidence  was  not 
misplaced  by  producing  therefrom  eighteenpence  and  a  rent- 
book. 

“Yes,  sir,”  answered  the  senior  builder  with  an  old- 
womanly  sigh,  “she  aint  been  home  to  dinner.  There’s  no 
luck  for  her  to-day,  or  she’d  ha’  been  back  before  this.” 

“  Mother  goes  out  to  sell  while  the  young  ’uns  stay  at  home 
and  make,”  explained  Mr.  Collector  briefly;  “cheap  at  a 
penny,  aint  they  ? 

“We  don’t  make  ’em  all,  sir,”  said  the  elder  builder; 
“  mother  shapes  ’eno,  and  we  paint  ’em  and  put  in  the  winders 
while  she  takes  out  the  finished  ones.” 

“  And  where  does  she  take  them  to  sell  them  ?'’ 

“Nowhere  particular;  anywhere  where  there’s  people 
I  marketing  and  that.  Close  home  here  sometimes,  sometimes 
to  Lambeth  Walk  or  the  New  Cut.  She's  gone  to  the  Cut 
to-day.  I  wish  she’d  come  home ;  she  ought  to  by  this  time. 
She  only  took  out  ten  what  was  left  over  from  Saturday 
night.  She'd  be  home  sharp  enough  if  she  knew  how  baby’s 
been  crying." 

“  Whose  baby  ?” 

“  Our  baby.  She  has  dropped  her  sugar-tit,  I  think,  or  p’r’aps 
it’s  a  pin.  Would  you  mind  just  lifting  her  down,  sir,  for  a 
minute  while  I  see  ?” 

This  last  observation  was  addressed  to  Mr.  Collector,  who, 
of  course,  had  the  advantage  of  me  in  being  on  terms  of 
intimacy  with  the  family.  As  she  spoke,  to  my  astonishment 
she  raised  her  eyes  to  a  high  shelf  atop  of  a  cupboard. 
Mounting  on  a  chair,  Mr.  Collector  obligingly  complied,  and, 
easily  enough  with  one  hand  handed  down  to  the  senior  house¬ 
builder  a  common  box  such  as  raisins  are  packed  in  (indeed. 
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the  word  “  Malaga”  was  printed  at  the  end  of  it),  and  in  the 
plum-box,  snugly  lying  on  a  pillow  and  covered  with  a  bit 
of  blanket,  was  the  baby  whose  squalling  had  so  puzzled  me — 
a  poor  little  wizen-faced  creature  with  hungry  eyes,  sucking 
determinedly  at  a  scrap  of  rag,  which,  to  prevent  its  being 
sucked  clean  down  the  lean  little  throat,  was  secured  to  baby's 
wrist  by  a  bit  of  tape.  This  was  tho  “  sugar-tit,”  it  seemed. 

“  That’s  what  it  is,  bless  its  little  heart  1  it’s  been  and  sucked 
it’s  sugar  tit  dry,  a  dear !”  and  the  senior  builder  affectionately 
and  compassionately  kissed  the  little  thing,  a  favour  the  little 
thing  acknowledged  by  snapping  round  at  the  lips  of  her 
sister  with  a  cannibal  expression  in  its  eyes  shocking  to  see. 

“  So  hungry,  is  it  ?”  and  disengaging  the  tiny  bag  from  its 
wrist,  she  took  it  to  the  cupboard,  and  patting  a  pinch  of 
sugar  in  it,  readjusted  it,  and  giving  baby  a  tuck  in  and 
another  kiss,  civilly  begged  of  Mr.  Collector  that  he  would  put 
it  back  again. 

“  Mother  wotdd  be  in  a  way  if  she  thought  I  had  had  it 
down,”  observed  the  senior  builder,  sitting  down  again  to  the 
table  and  going  in  for  glazing  at  a  tremendous  rate.  “  Poke 
the  fire  and  put  the  kettle  on,  Liz ;  p’r’aps  we  might  want  it 
when  mother  comes  home.” 

“  How  long  has  she  been  out  ?”  I  inquired. 

“Since  nine,  sir.  It’s  always  worse  for  her  thb  cold 
weather,  ’cause  people  cut  along  to  keep  themselves  warm, 
and  won’t  stop  to  buy  anything  anybody  is  standing  in  the 
streets  to  sell” 

“Mother  will  be  home  presently.  I’ll  be  bound,”  remarked 
Mr.  Collector  encouragingly.  “Just  fancy !”  continued  he  as 
we  came  out,  shutting  the  door,  “  out  since  nine,  and  now  it’s 
after  two,  and  if  she  sells  out,  it’s  tenpence,  and  the  cardboard 
and  stuff  to  pay  for  out  of  that  I  Hard  lines,  eh  ?" 

“  Hard  indeed.  Has  she  no  husband  ?” 

“  Died  before  the  young  ’on  was  bom.  Drunken  chap  ha 
was.  Fancy  box  maker.  I  suppose  that’s  how  she  came  to 
think  of  dolls’  houses.” 

“  But  surely  she  could  find  some  more  profitable  employ¬ 
ment.  She’d  better  have  gone  out  washing,  one  would  have 
thought.” 

“  I  expect  there  isn’t  much  call  for  lams  women  in  that 
line,”  replied  Mr.  Collector.  “You  didn’t  know  she  was 
lame !  Got  a  club  foot  I  think.  Anyhow  she  walks  with  a 
crutch.” 

First  floor  of  number  five  occupied  by  a  brush-drawer,  who 
employed  “  hands,”  chiefly  females,  judging  from  the  shrill 
Babel  of  voices,  and  many  more  of  them  than  should  have  been 
packed  in  two  dingy  rooms.  That,  however,  was  no  business 
of  Mr.  Collector’s,  who  received  his  rent,  and  passed  upwards. 

Second  floor  front  paid.  Second  floor  back  feebly  called 
“  Come  in,”  in  response  to  Mr.  Collector’s  rap,  and  was  dis¬ 
covered  in  a  very  miserable  plight  indeed.  Judging  from  a 
heap  of  old  hats  in  a  comer,  and  three  or  four  that  had 
evidently  been  ironed  up  and  renovated,  the  second  floor  back 
was  a  hatter.  He  was  past  hatting  now,  though,  poor  fellow, 
and  there  he  lay  on  a  heap  of  something  extremely  dirty 
and  of  bed  shape  in  a  comer.  He  leant  up  on  his  elbow, 
poor  man,  as  we  entered,  and  by  his  complexion,  and  his 
short  breath,  and  hacking  cough,  there  could  be  no  doubt  that 
he  was  suffering  from  asthma.  There  was  no  fire  in  the 
grate,  the  boards  were  bare,  and  no  furniture  worth  men¬ 
tioning,  besides  a  small  table  and  three  cane-bottomed  and 
much-damaged  chairs.  Moreover,  the  place  and  everything 
in  it  was  dirty  beyond  conception,  and  the  sick  man  so  hungry 
looking  lying  on  the  rags  in  the  comer  rendered  the  sad 
picture  perfect. 

“  I'm  very  sorry,  sir,  to  send  yon  off  empty-handed,”  said 
he  to  Mr.  Collector,  “  but  yon  see  how  it  is.  These  blessed 
winds  I  can’t  stand  against.  It's  a  blessed  hard  thing  for  a 
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fellow  to  be  a*l«yiDg  here  eince  last  Wedoesday,  and  his  stock 
staring  him  in  the  face !"  (He  cast  an  eye  at  the  old  hats.) 
“  But  Ill  pay  np,  sir,  you  may  depend.” 

“  Very  good,”  remarked  Mr.  Collector  blandly  j  “  it  isn’t 
me,  yon  know ;  if  they  don’t  mind,  I  don’t,  you  may  depend.” 
(Mr.  Collector  never  failed  to  take  refuge  behind  the  mys¬ 
terious  “They”  when  bound  to  say  anything  unpleasant.) 
“But  you  know  what  they  are  as  well  as  I  do.  Where’s  your 
missus  ?’’ 

“  She’s  gone  to  the  workhouse  for  some  cough  stuff,  and 
to  see  if  they’ll  give  ns  a  shillin’.  I  wish  she'd  come  back ; 
it’s  awful  cold  laying  here  without  a  fire.” 

“I  wish  you  better.  Good  day.  You  mustn’t  forget  me 
next  week  you  know,”  were  the  only  words  of  consolation 
Mr.  Collector  had  for  the  sick  man. 

“Hawks  second-hand  hats  round  the  public-houses,”  he 
explained  as  we  ascended  to  the  attics ;  and  the  attics  pre¬ 
senting  nothing  remarkable,  down  we  came  again,  Mr.  Col¬ 
lector  bound  for  number  six,  and  I  debating  in  my  mind 
whether  what  I  had  seen  was  not  enough  for  one  day  (it  was 
by  no  means  easy  to  dismiss  the  spectacle  of  the  sick  hatter 
from  before  my  mind's  eye,  or  to  banish  the  sickening  odour 
of  his  chamber  from  my  nostrils),  when,  as  we  descended  the 
stairs  and  regained  the  passage,  we  were  aware  of  the  back 
parlour  door  being  open,  and,  proeediug  from  within,  of  the 
sounds  of  a  woman's  voice  fussing  over  a  baby.  With  the 
familiarity  of  an  old  acquaintance  Mr.  Collector  looked  in,  at 
the  same  time  putting  a  hand  behind  him,  and  plucking  me 
by  the  coat-tail  to  do  likewise. 

“Got  back,  then,  Mrs.  Chidley?  How's  trade?” 

Mrs.  Chidley,  in  her  hurry  to  get  at  the  famished  inhabitant 
of  the  raisin-box,  had  not  as  yet  divested  herself  of  her  bonnet, 
which  was  of  black  crape,  set  round  with  a  widow’s  cap  on 
its  inner  side ;  and  as  she  sat  comforting  the  little  squaller, 
looking  down  on  it  so  lovingly  with  her  pole  face  all  pinched 
and  blue  by  the  biting  wind  she  had  so  recently  come  out  of, 
and  with  her  lame  foot  (which  no  doubt  was  the  coldest)  with 
the  lengthening  iron  to  it  resting  on  the  fender-bar,  she  pre¬ 
sented  a  rather  uncommon  picture.  As  to  the  state  of  trade, 
Mr.  Collector  might  have  spared  her  that  question  had  he 
mode  use  of  his  eyes,  for  there  on  the  table  by  the  side  of 
the  empty  raisin-box  were  throe  doll-houses,  tied  together  by 
their  chimney-pots  by  a  bit  of  twine,  and  evidently  unsold 
stock. 

“  Thanky,  sir,”  replied  Mrs.  Chidley  to  Mr.  Collector's 
question,  “  trade  isn’t  bright.  It  never  is  bright  in  this  sort 
o’  line  a  month  after  Christmas.  But,  lor  I  seven  out  of  ten 
isn’t  so  bad,  and  so  long  as  we  can  get  a  bit  of  victuals  we 
won’t  grumble.  Get  the  saucepan.  Carry.” 

This  last  observation  was  addressed  to  the  senior  builder, 
who,  along  with  her  sister,  was  busy  at  one  end  of  the  table 
transferring  from  a  cloth  to  a  dish  certain  tags  and  fiioders 
of  flesh  of  a  very  horrible-looking  sort,  the  whole  forming  a 
red  mass  from  out  of  which  cropped  the  hairy  tips  and  the  gory 
severed  parts  of  the  ears  of  oxen  and  calves.  This,  however, 
was  the  “bit  of  victuals”  alluded  to  by  the  lame  woman, 
because  when  she  said,  “Get  the  saucepan,  Carry,”  the  senior 
builder  replied — 

“  You  won’t  have  it  all  biled,  will  you,  mother  ?  Here’s  some 
jolly  big  bits  what  ’ll  do  for  frying.” 

And  as  she  spoke  she  held  up  between  her  finger  and 
thumb  two  or  three  rags  of  flesh  an  inch  and  a-half  long, 
maybe,  and  half-an-inch  wide. 

Now  it  was  my  turn  to  plnck  Mr.  Collector  by  the  coat,  and 
in  so  unmistakable  a  manner  that  he  bade  Mrs.  Chidley  good 
afternoon  and  came  out  at  once. 

“Gh>od  heavens!  surely  they  are  not  going  to  eat  that 
dreadful-looking  meat  ?” 


“  To  be  sure  they  are,”  replied  Mr.  Collector,  “  and  a  jolly 
stew  it  makes.  I’ll  wager.  Rather  coarse  and  full-flavoured 
p'r’aps,  but  not  to  be  sneezed  at  after  five  hours’  standing  in 
the  cold.” 

“But  where  are  they  able  to  purchase  such  offal  ?  Surely 
no  butcher  can  be  found  who  deals  in  it  for  human  food?” 

“  It  isn’t  bought  at  the  butcher’s  at  all,  my  dear  sir,  it’s 
bought  in  the  market — in  the  skin  market — just  round  the 
comer  here.  It’s  called  ‘  bits  and  ears,’  I  believe,  and  there's 
a  rare  lot  of  it  for  twopence.  All  that  you  saw  didn’t  cost 
more,  I  should  say.” 

“  But  of  whom  is  it  bought  ?  Supposing,  now,  I  wanted 
twopen’north  of  bits  and  ears,  how  should  I  set  about  pro¬ 
curing  it  ?” 

“’Pon  my  word  I've  not  got  time  to  explain  the  matter  to 
you,”  replied  Mr.  Collector,  looking  at  his  watch  and  fidget¬ 
ing  to  get  at  number  six  ;  “  but  since  you  don’t  care  about 
accompanying  me  any  farther  on  my  rounds,  there  is  no 
reason  why  you  shouldn’t  go  and  see  for  yourself.  You  can 
go  through  the  market  and  make  your  way  to  Weston  Street, 
and  so  reach  London  Bridge.  You’ll  find  the  ‘  bits  and  ears’ 
sellers  under  the  piazza,  just  to  the  left  as  you  enter  the  skin 
market.” 

And  so  directed  by  Mr.  Collector,  I  bade  him  good-bye, 
and  took  the  way  he  indicated,  and  in  two  minutes  was 
initiated  into  one  of  the  most  curious  secrets  of  poverty’s 
larder  it  is  possible  to  imagine. 

Just  as  Mr.  Collector  had  foretold,  what  I  sought  was  to 
be  found  under  the  piazza,  to  the  left  as  the  market  is 
entered.  It  may  be  as  well  to  explain  that  the  skin  market 
at  Bermondsey  is  the  place  to  which  leather-tanneru  and 
curriers  resort  for  their  raw  material.  Day  by  day  the  hide- 
collectors  '  make  their  rounds  of  the  metropolitan  batchers 
(the  reader  may  have  seen  the  terrible-looking  vehicle  while 
about  London  streets,  with  its  hideously-smeared  panels  and 
wheels,  and  its  freight  of  fleecy  sheep-skin  and  dead  and 
dabbled  ox-hide  I),  and  here  the  hides  are  deposited  in  neat 
heaps  upon  the  flagstones  against  market  day.  There  were 
the  heaps  of  ox-hides,  and  busy  about  them  half-a-dozen  or 
so  of  privileged  boys,  with  their  ragged  trousers  rolled  above 
their  knees,  and  their  feet  red  as  high  as  the  ankles,  with 
bare  arms  and  fists  in  colour  matching  their  feet,  hunting 
about  the  hides  and  flapping  them  over  to  get  at  their  fleshy 
side.  Every  hunter  was  armed  with  a  stumpy  short  knife, 
and  when  he  saw  a  scrap  of  flesh  left  adhering  to  the  skin  he 
was  down  on  it  like  a  carrion  crow  on  a  worm — which 
creature  the  said  bit  more  or  less  resembled  as  it  was 
plucked  at  and  secured.  They  banted  carefully  upwards, 
beginning  from  the  tail,  and  when  they  had  gleaned  all  the 
bits  and  arrived  at  the  ears,  they  sliced  them  off  with  a 
dexterity  that  showed  how  well  used  they  were  to  the 
business.  Some  hunters  had  a  bit  of  a  pouch  slung  before 
them  in  which  they  thrust  their  gleanings;  others  stowed 
them  into  their  jacket  pockets  until  these  receptacles  were 
full,  and  then  emptied  them  to  enrich  a  growing  heap  in 
a  comer.  While  I  remained  I  saw  a  girl  buy  three-penn’orth 
of  “  bits  and  ears,”  and  an  old  man  three  ha’p’orth. 

I  did  not  continue  my  way  through  the  market  as  Mr. 
Collector  had  suggested,  but  retraced  my  steps  and  got  to 
London  Bridge  by  a  roundabout  route.  My  worst  enemy 
cannot  accuse  ms  of  being  squeamish,  but  what  with 
cobblers  living  in  reeking  cellars  with  their  rheumatic  wives, 
and  rickety  grown-up  babes,  sons  of  tailors,  passing  their 
lives  in  a  “  muck  of  sweat,”  and  prostrate  hatters  bedridden 
on  filthy  rags  in  a  comer,  and  the  dozen  other  horrors  here 
narrated,  I  must  confess  that  for  that  day  I  shrank  from 
encountering  even  so  much  as  another  batch  of  “  bits  and 
ears”  gatherers. 
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THE  FASHIONS. 

LL  is  not  gold  that  glitters”  is  the  most  iqwopot  of  all 
proverbs  at  the  present  moment,  for  if  all  tho  brilliant 
ornaments  that  are  seen  in  a  lady’s  toilet,  in  accordance  with 
the  prevailing  fashion,  were  of  good  alloy,  their  price  would 
esceed  a  king’s  ransom.  But  glitter  is  the  fwreur  of  the  day 
— glitter  on  bonnets  and  coiffures ;  glitter  on  walking,  as  well 
as  on  evening,  dresses ;  glitter  on  every  part  of  a  lady’s  toilet,  j 
from  tho  head-gear  to  the  slipper. 

The  fashionable  bonnets  are  trimmed  with  gold  or  silver 
ornaments,  such  as  brooches,  medallions,  arrows,  poniards, 
and  aigrettes  of  all  sorts,  fastened  by  chains  of  the  same 
metal.  Dresses  and  paletots  are  covered  with  glittering 
buttons,  clasps,  and  trimmings ;  evening  dresses  sparkle  all 
over  with  gilt  stars  and  spangles. 

Ball  toilets  combine  tho  antique  with  tho  Pompadour  style. 
They  are  made  either  with  loopod-up  skirts  or  with  train- 
shaped  tunics,  open  in  front  or  only  simulated  by  the  trim¬ 
ming  upon  the  skirt  of  the  dress. 

All  dresses  are  made  with  gored  skirts  and  short  waists, 
and  even  when  there  are  basques  a  band  is  worn  round  the 
waist.  The  basques  are  often  only  simulated  by  the  trimming 
upon  the  skirts.  Buckles  are  now  of  a  medium  size,  and  are 
generally  made  of  gilt  metal ;  but  they  are  not  indispensable 
with  bands,  which  are  often  fastened  with  a  bow  or  rosette. 

Tory  fanciful  waistbands  are  now  the  fashion;  some — of 
which  we  have  already  spoken — are  made  of  silk,  printed  in 
colours  with  patterns  of  flowers,  Cupids,  and  Graces,  or  with 
medallion  portraits  d  tantique;  others  are  made  of  a  sort  of 
wood,  or  rather  bark,  and  have  a  very  rustic  appearance. 
The  bark  is  quite  rough;  the  buckle  is  also  made  of  wood. 

The  following  is  a  pretty  walking  toilet  for  a  young  lady : — 
A  dress  of  fawn-coloured  silk  rep;  the  skirt  is  trimmed  round 
above  the  hem  with  strips  of  blue  velvet  placed  at  right 
angles,  edged  with  narrow  black  guipure,  and  fastened  on 
with  silver  buttons.  A  short,  half-iitting  paletot  of  the  same 
material,  quilted  and  lined  with  blue  silk.  The  inner  part  of 
I  the  tight  sleeve  is  blue,  and  it  fastens  at  the  side  up  to  the 
I  shoulder  with  silver  buttons.  There  are  two  slanting  pockets 
I  behind,  and  two  straight  ones  across  the  front.  There  are 
strips  of  blue  velvet,  edged  with  narrow  black  lace,  round  the 
I  neck,  rp.anlettes,  wrists,  and  pockets,  and  large  silver  buttons 
1  down  the  front.  Tho  bonnet  is  of  blue  velvet,  arranged  in 
I  bouillons,  with  a  little  black  lace  at  the  back ;  it  is  oma- 
I  monted  on  the  top  in  front  with  oval  silver  medallions  and 
'  silver  chains. 

]  For  a  dinner  toilet,  a  dress  of  silvery  grey  glacd  silk,  in 
the  princess  shape.  It  is  trimmed  down  the  front  with  cerise 
I  chenille  buttons  and  tassels,  and  on  each  of  the  two  seams  on 
either  side  with  a  strip  of  black  guipure  insertion  and  a 
scalloped  border  of  crimson  velvet.  The  body  is  demi-high, 
and  cut  square  at  the  throat;  it  has  a  scslloped  border  of 
I  crimson  velvet  forming  a  berthe  over  it,  and  is  edged  round 
I  the  top  with  black  lace.  The  sleeve  is  long,  and  is  oma- 
I  mented  with  erhves  of  white  satin,  edged  with  crimson  velvet, 
and  divided  by  rosettes  of  black  lace,  with  a  silver  button  in 
the  centre. 

‘  Large  epaulettes  are  much  leas  worn  than  they  were,  but 
a  plain  border  is  frequently  placed  round  the  top  and  bottom 
of  the  sleeves,  roimd  the  neck  and  waistband.  On  black, 
grey,  drab,  or  fawn-coloured  dresses,  these  borders  may  be 
crimson,  violet,  green,  or  blue,  but  on  materials  of  more 
decided  colours  they  look  beet  in  black.  A  narrow  white  or 
black  Cluny  guipure  edging  looks  well  as  a  finish  to  these 
borders. 

As  dresses  are  mostly  made  in  the  same  way,  and  trimmings 
only  differ,  we  will  describe  a  few  of  these,  without  mention¬ 
ing  the  shape  of  the  body  and  sleeves. 

For  a  blue  silk  dress,  a  narrow  pleated,  ruche  of  black 
ribbon,  placed  in  a  double  row  of  loops  upon  the  skirts. 


Upon  dresses  of  any  colour,  two  oblong  patterns,  formed 
of  black  velvet  ribbon  edged  with  white,  placed  one  within 
the  other,  one  the  long  way  and  one  the  short  way,  the  under 
one  is  trimmed  round  the  lower  side  with  a  handsome 
chenille  fringe,  finished  off  with  black  sleeves.  The  same 
pattern  is  repeated  in  a  smaller  size  upon  the  body  and 
sleeves. 

Upon  a  cuir-colonred  silk  dress  the  trimming  consists 
alternately  of  a  white  guipure  lace  and  a  black  silk  ruche, 
and  black  guipure  lace  with  a  white  silk  ruche,  arranged  as 
a  border  coming  up  in  curves  all  round  upon  the  skirt. 

For  trimming  a  black  silk  dress,  tabs  of  black  velvet  edged 
with  several  rows  of  gold-coloured,  or  bright  crimson,  or  blue 
silk  soutache;  and  for  coloured  materials,  strips  of  black 
velvet  rounded  at  the  bottom  and  edged  with  black  guipure, 
or  rouleaux  of  coloured  silk ;  these  rouleaux  are  about  the 
thickness  of  a  finger :  they  are  filled  up  with  cotton  wool  to 
make  them  stand  out  well.  Children’s  dresses  are  made 
much  after  the  fashion  of  their  mamma’s,  with  gored  skirts 
and  tight-fitting  casaques. 

For  instance,  a  little  boy  three  years  old  wears  a  frock  of 
blue  and  white  striped  terry  velvet,  trimmed  round  the  bottom 
with  a  blue  and  white  pinked-out  silk  ruche ;  the  low  body  is 
cut  square  at  the  top,  and  edged  with  a  narrower  ruche.  A 
tight-fitting  casaquo  of  the  same  material,  with  a  similar 
ruche  round  the  neck  and  the  top  and  bottom  of  the  sleeves. 

\  waistband  of  blue  ribbon,  with  a  large  rosette  at  the  back. 

A  round  toque  of  blue  velvet,  trimmed  with  grebe,  and  a  white 
aigrette.  Demi-high  boots  of  blue  morocco,  finished  off  with 
silk  cerds  and  tassels. 

For  a  baby  one  year  old,  a  frock  of  white  cashmere,  with  a 
border  of  blue  silk  covered  with  white  Cluny  guipure  above 
the  hem  of  the  short  skirt.  A  plain  body  with  a  small  square 
berthe  and  short  sleeves,  trimmed  with  a  similar  border.  A 
waistband  to  match,  with  a  rosette  of  ribbon  at  the  back. 
The  same  trimming  also  looks  very  pretty  in  bright  cerise- 
coloured  ribbon. 

For  a  little  girl  four  years  old,  a  frock  of  Irish  poplin, 
striped  blue  and  grey ;  the  skirt  is  trimmed  round  with  a 
blue  ribbon,  brocaded  with  white  asters  ;  the  low  body  has  a 
similar  border  all  round.  The  waistband  is  made  of  the 
same  ribbon.  At  the  back  there  is  a  large  rosette ;  the  ends 
of  the  sash  are  united  about  half-way  down  the  skirt  by  a 
cross-piece  of  the  same  ribbon,  fastened  on  either  side  by  a 
smaller  rosette.  A  half-fitting  paletot  of  white  chenille,  with 
a  double  stitching  of  blue  silk  all  round,  and  a  pinked-out 
border  of  blue  cashmere  placed  underneath,  and  showing  a 
little  beyond  the  edge.  The  trimming  comes  up  to  the  waist 
on  the  seam  at  the  centre  of  the  back.  There  is  a  small 
round  hood,  trimmed  in  the  same  way  and  lined  with  white 
silk.  It  is  finished  off  with  two  blue  silk  tassels ;  in  front 
there  are  two  small  pockets  in  the  shape  of  aumunieres.  The 
buttons  are  large  round  crystal  beads.  The  same  pattern 
is  also  very  pretty  with  a  bright  rod  trinuning. 

The  costume  is  completed  by  a  blue  velvet  tricorne  bat, 
turned  up  with  white  satin  and  trimmed  with  a  long  curled 
white  feather. 

The  favourite  shapes  for  hats  for  both  ladies  and  children 
are  tho  round  toque,  the  Scotch  cap,  and  the  tricorne.  As  for 
bonnets,  they  continue  to  be  excessively  small  The  following 
are  new  patterns : — 

A  bonnet  of  pearl-grey  satin,  arranged  in  bouillons,  with  a 
border  of  crimson  velvet  and  a  rosette  of  the  same  fastened  on 
one  side  with  a  clasp  of  cut  jet.  Gray  satin  strings. 

A  bonnet  of  blue  velvet,  with  a  border  of  white  Cluny 
guipure,  and  a  tuft  of  white  feathers  placed  with  the  points 
upwards  on  one  side. 

A  bonnet  of  black  velvet,  with  a  rosette  of  violet  velvet  and 
two  long  narrow  lapels  on  the  top.  Inside  a  bandeau  of  violet  I 
velvet  with  two  black  cameos. 

A  bonnet  of  mauve  velvet  and  tulle,  ornamented  with  the  | 
tip  of  a  peacock’s  feather,  a  white  aigrette,  and  gold  aiguillettes. 

A  few  bonnets  are  still  made  of  the  fanchon  shape,  espe-  j 
daily  for  the  theatre,  as  they  are  cooler  and  less  fatig^uing  to  j 
keep  for  a  long  time  on  the  head.  They  are  made  of  white,  { 
pink,  blue,  or  mauve  terry  velvet,  and  trimmed  with  white  j 
lace. 

Few  flowers  are  worn  for  ball  coiffures;  gold  ornaments, 
jewels,  cameos,  and  chains  are  best  suited  to  the  fashionable 
headdresses  it  t antique. 
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I  A  very  beautiful  ball  toilet  we  noticed  lately  was  made 
;  thus; — A  skirt  of  white  tarlatane,  trimmed  round  the  bottom 
I  with  a  Tery  deep  pleating  of  green  gauze,  edged  on  either 
j  side  with  a  green  ruche ;  over  this  skirt  a  train-shaped  tunic  of 
j  white  tarlatane,  cut  out  all  round  in  deep  Vandykes.  It  is  edged 
I  with  a  green  ruche,  which  comes  up  to  the  waist  over  each 
I  seam.  The  body  is  white,  with  a  small  berthe  trimmed  with 
i  green  ruches;  the  sleeves  are  formed  of  white  bouillons 
covered  with  the  same. 

Another  was  a  dress  of  pink  gauze ;  the  skirt  was  trimmed 
round  the  bottom  with  a  deep  pleated  flounce,  edged  on 
either  side  with  a  border  of  white  Clnny  guipure.  Throe 
tunics  are  simulated  above  this  flounce  upon  the  skirt  by  a 
trimming  composed  of  strips  of  white  satin  and  white  guipure 
lace.  The  low  bodice  is  trimmed  to  correspond.  There  are 
DO  sleeves. 

A  dress  of  white  satin  was  trimmed  down  the  front  with 
rnches  of  white  tulle,  and  ornamented  with  crescent-shaped 
patterns  of  blue  satin  covered  with  white  lace ;  at  the  back  a 
train  of  blue  satin.  The  white  bodice  was  trimmed  with 
blue  satin  and  white  lace. 

Another  dress  of  white  satin,  trimmed  with  rouleaus  of 
black  velvet  embroidered  with  gold;  and  a  small  tunic  of 
crimson  velvet,  edged  with  gold  lace. 

A  dress  of  white  poult  de  sole,  with  the  skirt  very  much 
gored ;  the  trimming  is  composed  of  a  deep  border  of  blue 
velvet,  from  which  depends  a  rich  flounce  of  black  lace,  which 
does  not  come  down  quite  as  far  as  the  bottom  of  the  white 
skirt.  The  velvet  border  comes  up  tapering  to  the  waist  on 
each  side,  and  is  edged  round  the  top  with  narrow  black  laco. 
The  bodice  is  made  with  tulle  draperies,  a  low  blue  velvet 
corselet  is  worn  over  it,  and  edged  with  lace.  The  armholes 
are  trimmed  round  with  a  border  of  blue  velvet,  ornamented 
with  a  jewelled  clasp  in  the  antique  style.  Coiffure  of  blue 
velvet  bandelettes  and  jewels. 

For  a  young  lady,  a  dress  of  white  tulle.  The  under-skirt 
is  covered  with  bouillons  divided  with  rouleaux  of  green  satin. 
The  second  skirt  is  looped  up  over  the  flrst  with  delicate 
branches  of  trailing  foliage.  The  bodice  is  made  with  tulle 
draperies  fastened  in  the  centre  with  a  sprig  of  tinted  loaves. 
There  are  no  sleeves,  but  only  a  wreath  of  foliage  round  the 
armhole. 

Velvet  dresses  are  trimmed  with  narrow  borders  of  grebe, 
chinchilla,  or  heron's  feathers. 

At  this  season  of  the  year  brides’ dresses  are  made  of  white 
moire,  silk,  rep,  or  satin.  One  of  the  most  elegant  wo  have 
seen  was  of  white  satin,  trimmed  with  swansdown ;  the  veil, 

'  of  Honiton  lace,  just  covered  the  face  in  front,  and  came 
I  down  a  good  deal  below  the  waist  at  the  back.  It  is  quite 
I  optional  to  wear  the  veil  over  the  face  or  not.  The  first  is 
j  more  graceful,  but  less  convenient  perhaps,  as  it  may  cause 
the  bride  some  embarrassment,  and  is  trcublesomo  to  raise 
I  when  occasion  requires.  Bridesmaids’  bonnets  may  be  of 
I  white  tulle,  trimmed  with  blue  or  pink  velvet.  Blue  dresses 
i  and  paletots  trimmed  with  swansdown  would  bo  very  suitable, 

I  and  look  extremely  pretty. 

j  Collars  are  now  worn  with  very  deep  points  in  front,  and 
cuffs  are  made  to  match.  The  sleeves  of  dresses  being  now 
{  so  very  tight,  no  white  sleeves  can  be  seen  underneath,  and 
they  are  replaced  by  cuffs  buttoned  over  the  wrists.  The 
coloured  embroidery  in  lino  wool,  of  which  wo  have  already 
spoken,  is  more  than  over  the  fashion  for  collars,  cuffs,  and 
pocket-handkerchiefs. 

Caps  are  now  made,  like  bonnets,  in  the  Empire  shape, 
that  is,  with  a  small  close  crown,  instead  of  the  fanchonette 
that  was  so  much  the  fashion.  They  are  less  trimmed  than 
they  were,  and  tho  trimming  is  mostly  in  front.  At  the 
back  there  is  no  curtain,  but  the  crown  is  finished  by  a 
ruche. 

i  OUR  SSIALL  FASUION  PLATE. 

Right  Hakd  Fiouuk. — Ball  Toilet. — The  high  coiffure  is 
j  trimmed  with  a  ribbon  diadem,  adorned  with  silver  beads 
and  two  daises  made  of  beads  with  trailing  foliage. 

Double  Dbbss. — The  under  one  of  white  silk  is  cut  in  the 
princess  shape,  and  finished  at  the  bottom  with  a  deep 
bonillonnd  of  white  gauze.  The  upper  dress,  in  the  form  of 
a  tunic,  very  long  Iwhind,  is  made  of  white  gauze,  spotted 
with  silver;  it  is  open  in  front  with  large  scallops,  edged  by 
a  pleating,  looped  up  with  daisies  and  pale  green  foliage. 
The  berthe  is  composed  of  a  pleating  of  the  same  material, 


and  worn  with  very  short  puffed  sleeves,  at  the  top  of  which 
is  placed  a  while  daisy  with  foliage  to  correspond  with  the 
whole  dress. 

Left  Hand  Figure. — Indoor  Toilet. — The  Empress 
dress,  in  blue  gros  de  Lyon,  is  closed  down  the  front  with 
large  jet  buttons,  edged  with  blue  silk.  Tho  ornamentation 
consists  of  Clnny  guipure  insertion  put  on  in  points,  and  o 
large  rosettes  with  end  of  ribbon,  and  a  black  button  placed 
in  the  centre.  The  sleeve  is  very  small,  and  has  a  cuff  and 
epaulettes  of  guipure,  with  rosette  to  match  the  skirt. 

Ball  Dress  for  a  LrrrLB  Girl. — (  oiffure  with  gold  cor¬ 
delier.  Double  dre.^s.  The  uppor  one  is  made  of  whito 
tulle,  with  a  low  puffed  bodice,  ornamented  with  bouquets  of 
roses  in  front  and  on  the  shoulders.  I'he  skirt  is  edged  with 
a  cordon  of  roses,  and  looped  up  on  each  side  with  gold 
cordeliers  so  as  to  show  the  pink  silk  under-dress. 

Madame  Adolphe  Goubaud,  248,  Strand,  W.G.,  supplies 
paper  models,  tacked  together  and  trimmed,  of  the  various 
articles  of  dress  included  in  this  plate  at  the  follrwing  prices : — 

».  d. 

Ball  toilet,  complete  . 5  6 

Indoor  toilet . 6  0 

Little  girl’s  ball  dress  . 4  0 

OUR  COLOURED  PATTERN. 

No  style  of  work  is  more  effective  than  Berlin  work,  and 
nothing  shows  it  off  to  more  advantage  than  a  well-emhroi- 
dered  drawing-room  chair.  We  think  many  of  our  lady 
readers  will  take  pleasure  in  working  the  very  handsome 
pattern  we  give  this  mcmth  for  that  purpose.  It  is  a  beantifnl 
bouquet  composed  of  roses,  a  splendid  white  calla  Ethiopica, 
asclepias,  and  primula.  The  flowers  and  foliage  are  worked  | 
in  beads,  tho  grounding  in  light  blue  wool  The  beads  should  j 
be  chosen  of  a  proper  thickness  to  cover  exactly  the  holes  of 
the  canvas,  so  that  the  pattern  may  present  when  completed 
a  smooth  and  even  surface,  and  they  must  be  chosen  of  five 
well-graduated  shades  of  each  colour.  It  is  indispensable  to 
stretch  the  canvas  upon  a  frame  previous  to  working  the 
pattern.  The  work  might  also  be  done  entirely  in  Berlin 
wool,  but  the  beads  are  both  more  effective  and  more  durable. 
The  pattern  for  the  back  of  the  chair  will  be  given  next 
month.  1 

Mrs.  Wilcockson,  4G,  Goodge-street,  Tottenham-court-road,  j 
supplies  materials  for  tho  seat,  worked  in  beads,  for  7s. ;  i 
if  all  in  wool,  43.  9d. ;  light  shades  in  silk.  Is.  fid.  extra ; 
postage,  4d.  I 

- ♦ -  i 

) 

INDIA  AND  THE  COLONIES.  j 

Madame  Oonband  baa  received  many  inquiries  about  dresses,  I 
bonnets,  hats,  trimmings,  and  various  articles  of  apparel,  from  I 
the  subscribers  to  the  Enolishwohan’s  Domestic  Magazine  i 
residing  in  India,  in  Canada,  and  other  of  onr  Possessions  and  { 
Colonies.  The  difScnlties  in  the  way  of  obtaining  the  more  im-  i 

portaut  articles  of  dress  in  good  style  appear  to  be  very  great,  | 
and  Madame  Oonband  has  received  remittauces  from  many  ladies 
with  requests  to  purchase  and  forward  to  various  parts  of  the 
globe  certain  stated  items.  In  those  instances  where  the  need 
seemed  urgent — there  was  one  interesting  case  of  a  wedding,  and 
several  of  balls  and  parties — Madame  Goubaud  executed  the  com¬ 
missions,  but  it  has  not  been  possible  hitherto  to  attend  to  all  the 
wishes  of  all  correspondents.  The  conveniences,  however,  would  | 
seem  to  he  considerable  that  would  accrue  from  ladies  in  India,  | 
Canada,  and  in  other  parts  remote  from  shops  and  fashion,  being  i 
able  to  correspond  with  some  one  in  Europe  capable  of  cem- 
prehending  and  executing  commissions  for  ladies.  And  in  the  | 
belief  that  she  may  he  useful  to  many  correspondents,  Madame 
Oonband  has  made  arrangements  which  will  enable  her  to  execute  j 
any  commands  far  the  manufastnres  and  articles  of  London  or  I 
Paris.  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  add  that,  in  their  letters,  the 
writers  must  be  very  precise,  and  Madame  Oonband  must  have 
carte  blanche  to  exercise  her  own  taste  and  judgment  in  any 
difficulty  that  may  arise. 

CROQUET. 

With  reference  to  many  inquiries,  we  have  to  reply  that 
Madame  Oonband  will  order  a  set  of  Bernard  and  Co.’s  “  Croquet 
things”  (or  “  Oroqneterie,”  as  Captain  Mayne  Reid  rather  am¬ 
bitiously  styles  them),  and  see  that  they  are  properly  sent  off  to 
any  address.  These  sets  of  Croqueterie,  called  Bernsira  and  Ce.’s 
Star  Croqni't,  appear  to  be  the  bMt  of  all,  whilst  they  are  cheaper 
than  any.  The  price  of  a  set  is  a  guinea  and  a-half,  to  be  sent  i 
in  a  Post-office  order.  I 
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^nglis^tomnan's  tfimtrcsaiumt. 


The  majority  of  oar  fair  inqulrera  this  month  submit  questions 
having  direct  reference  to  love-making,  with  a  church  in  the 
distance  as  one  sees  it  in  valentines.  The  season  is  suggestive  of  love — 
the  trees  and  shrubs  are  putting  forth  their  buds  of  hope,  and  the  birds 
of  the  air  are  pairing;  valentine  veree-makers.  and  picture-makers, 
and  ornamental  decorators  are  hard  at  work  for  the  fourteenth,  and 
the  postmen  are  woefully  expectant  of  heavy  loada  Love  to  them  is 
no  light  matter.  BsLima — she  does  not  state  her  age — ^Is  cnrions  to 
know  whether  we  think  she  is  likely  to  be  married.  She  supplies  no 
infcrmation  with  regard  to  herself  or  her  fortune,  her  friends  or  con¬ 
nections,  BO  the  opinion  we  hazard  is  given  blindfold.  That  opinion  is, 
Beliuda  mil  be  married.  She  is  in  our  Imagination  a  charming  girl 
on  whose  fair  brow  nineteen  summers  have  sat  lightly ;  her  eyes  are 
full  of  intelligence ;  they  can  melt  with  tenderness,  or,  if  need  be,  flash 
.  with  indignation ;  her  pearly  teeth  are  rivalled  by  the  coral  of  her 
lips;  her  exquisitely-moulded  features  suggests  to  the  observer  a 
ehef-iTaucre  of  Praxiteles ;  her  hair  falls  in  a  golden  shower  around 
her  swan-like  neck ;  gi-ace  is  in  every  movement,  aud  a  halo  of  glory 
seems  to  surround  her.  She  is  nobly  bom,  though  not  of  Norman 
lineage;  haughty  thanes  were  her  ancestors  before  the  last  of  the 
Saxon  kings  lay  dead  upon  the  blood-stained  fleld  of  Hastings,  and 
still  ber  family  holds  high  rank,  proud  of  their  old  prestige  and  purely 
English  birth.  And  she  is  highly  accomplished — sings  like  a  syren, 
dances  like  Terpischore,  bunts  like  Diana ;  she  is  in  nothing  deficient, 
and  her  fortune  is  ample  As  for  ber  father,  he  is  the  most  agreeable 
man  you  ever  met  in  your  life— we  may  safely  say  so  even  without 
knowing  from  experience ;  her  mother  la  everything  that  oonld  possibly 
be  desired;  if  she  came  to  stop  a  month  you  would  say,  “Uake  it  two," 
and  beg  ber  to  stay  still  longer  when  the  eight  happy  weeks  had  fled 
like  eight  summer  hours.  Her  brothers — Tom  he  is  in  the  Guards— a 
capital  fellow— Jack  he  is  grinding  at  Oxford,  and  will  take  high 
honours  in  the  boats  if  nowhere  else— and  then  there  is  Septimus,  a 
married  clergyman  who  preaches  the  best  sermon  in  the  diocese,  never 
forgets  to  ride  to  cover,  understands  the  philosophical  principles  of  the 
aide-stroke,  and  does  not  object  to  a  hand  at  whist  They  are  a 
thoroughly  nice  set  take  them  all  round.  Then  why  does  not  Belinda 
get  married?  The  men  are  afraid  of  her.  She  is  too  good— all  her 
belongings  are  too  good.  The  fellows  have  not  pluck  enough  to  say, 

"  Will  you  have  me?"  Little  Hiss  Dowdy  gets  her  mate,  so  does  Jane 
Plainface,  and  neither  young  lady  has  the  hope  of  a  penny  till  pa 
j  dies.  The  men  are  not  afraid  of  them.  Look  here,  Beunda  :  yon  are  to 
I  be  married,  but  you  must  court  the  man — not  vulgarly,  yon  know,  but  ‘ 
I  just  enough  to  let  him  see  his  way— it  is  your  only  chance,  dear,  and 
you  must  do  it.  And  why  not  do  it?  The  men  come  along  wonderfully 
with  a  little  encouragement.  Annette  says  she  finds  it  so.  She  was 
obliged  to  speak  almost  plain  before  Gustavus  Adolphus  "  popped." 
Tmly,  Annette,  your  experience  is  valuable,  butdonotiiidulgein  slang. 
It  is  very  objectionable  in  women.  You  say  the  men  want  "stirring  op 
with  a  long  pole."  Perhaps  they  do,  but  is  the  expression  well  chosen  ? 
— N.  N. — too  modest  to  tell  her  real  name — whispers  that  George  has 
written  her  a  “  lovely  letter,"  in  which  be  says  he  wishes  her  to  make 
him  happy,  and  she  does  not  know  how  to  act.  He  wrote  a  fortnight  ago, 
begged  for  an  eariy  answer  to  “  seal  his  fate,”  and  she  has  not  replied 
yet.  Cruel  N.  N. !  The  only  amends  yon  can  make  is  to  say  yea — ^tell 
him  to  come  for  his  answer,  and  give  it  to  him  from  your  own  lips. 

Ellenor  is  informed  that  inscriptions  on  rings,  especially  on 
betrothal-rings,  and  sometimeB  on  wedding-rings,  were  formerly  very 
common.  These  are  examples  of  single  posies — 

“  I  will  be  yours  while  breath  endurea" 

"  God  above  send  peace  and  love." 

Sometimes  a  heart  was  engraved  on  the  ring  with  the  inscription— 

“  Hy  heart  and  I  until  I  die." 

Here  is  a  very  common  one : — 

“  When  this  you  see  remember  me." 

And  then— 

“  Let  ns  love  like  turtle-dove.” 

.  The  wife  of  Bishop  Bull,  it  is  said,  chose  this  most  appropriate  motto 
"  Bene  parere,  parare,  et  perlre  mihi  det  Dens.” 

Which  may  be  rendered — 

“  God  make  me  a  good  mother  and  an  obedient  wife." 

Here  are  some  examples  of  a  lighter  character — 

"  Love  well  and  live  well" 

“  Blessed  is  the  wooing  that  is  not  long  a-doing.” 

“  For  a  kiss  take  this." 

“  Love  me  little,  love  me  long.” 

Dr.  Thomas,  sometime  Bishop  of  Lincoln,  is  said  on  the  occasion  of 
his/ourtk  marriage  to  have  had  engraved  upon  a  ring — 

I  "  If  I  survive  I'il  make  them  five.” 

I  The  Greek  letters  sent  by  a  correspondent  signify  for  ever— act.  It 


is  not  an  ordinary  practice  to  spell  either  a  name  or  a  sentiment  with 
the  Initial  letters  of  the  name  of  each  stone  in  the  ring. 

A  Seven  Years'  Devotrd  Admirer  of  the  Enqlisbwoman's 
Domestic  Maqaeinb.  The  perfumed  powder  can  be  obtained  of  Eugene 
Rimmol.  Sugar  eggs  are,  we  believe,  made  in  a  mould ;  they  are 

nothing  more  than  sugar  and  white  of  egg _ A  Constant  Sl'sscriber. 

Skeleton  leaves  may  be  procured  by  simply  soaking  the  leaf  in  water 
into  which  a  small  quantity  of  lime  baa  been  previously  placed. 

Ina  is  recommended  to  persevere.  What  has  been  done  may  be 
done.  Look  at  Chang  and  Anak  as  instances  of  perseveranoe  in  the 
art  of  growing.  Only  fourteen  and  a-half  and  five  feet  two  inches — 
coitae,  that  is  not  bad;  go  on  at  the  same  rate  and  yon  will  be  ten  feet 
before  yon  are  thirty  years  old.  Your  handwriting — we  rgeret  to  say 
it — is  not  ladylike. 

A  Corrkspondent.  Very  pretty  Indeed !  but  no,  we  can't 
“  The  guests  were  assembled  round. 

The  clouds  rose  very  high. 

And  o'er  the  grassy  croqutt-ground 
The  bails  did  swiftly  fly. 
***** 

"  But  soon  upon  their  merry  sport 
The  tain  came  pouring  down. 

And  those  who  were  fearful  they  might  be  caught 
Their  mallets  did  throw  down.” 

If  the  measure  is  not  perfect,  the  Incident  is  at  all  events  exciting, 
which  may  account  for  it  The  rude  scenes  described  by  Homer  owe 
their  value  to  the  rugged  force  of  his  verse. 

“  But  some  there  were,  a  venturous  few. 

Who  played  through  rain  and  thunder, 

But  Iheu  /tad  nothing  on  them  new. 

And  made  full  many  a  blander!" 

It  is  a  wonderful  poem,  but  the  nlbbler  on  the  grassy  slopes  of 
Parnassus  must  excuse  the  non-insertion  of  the  whole. 

L.  A  F.  B.  The  origin  of  the  phrase  “  A  Roland  for  an  Oliver"  is 
said  to  be  no  older  than  the  great  fight  between  the  King  and  the 
Commons.  “Oliver"  is,  of  course,  Oliver  Cromwell,  and  “Boland" is 
General  Honk. — Wisnrci.  Every  woman  has  her  own  idea  of  happiness, 
so  has  every  man.  A  settled  home  to  a  wandering  gipsy  would  be  tiring; 
so  would  a  settled  match  be  to  the  wandering  gipsy  whose  pleasnre  it 
is  to  win  hearts  only  to  serve  them  as  children  serve  new  toys — break 
them  I  Louis  KVL  is  said  to  have  been  only  happy  when  he  was 
making  locks — some  ladies  are  only  happy  when  they  are  braiding 
theirs.  Beal,  true  happiness,  in  our  opinion,  consists  in  making  other 
people  happy ; — 

“  They  who  happiness  would  win 
Must  court  it ; 

Happiness  was  bom  a  twin.” 

Eliza  is  a  most  insinuating  person,  but  we  do  not  number  on  onr 
list  of  friends  an  eligible  partner  for  her.  The  men  are  so  exacting! 

t 

"  She  can  sing,  she  can  dance. 

She  can  sew,  she  can  dam. 

And  what  she  don't  know 
She  is  willing  to  ‘  lam.’  ” 

Disappointed  Onr.  How  can  we  help  you?  “Dip  the  Atlantic 
Ocean  dry  with  a  teaspoon ;  twist  your  heel  into  the  toe  of  your  boot; 
send  up  fishing-books  with  balloons  and  fish  for  stars ;  get  astride  a 
gossamer  and  chase  a  comet;  prove  all  things  hitherto  considered 
Impossible  to  be  possible ;  but  never  attempt  to  coax  a  woman  to  say 
she  will  when  she  has  made  np  her  mind  to  say  she  wont" 

TO  OUE  SUBSCRIBERS, 

In  tine  March,  Number  of  the  ''  EngUeikxooman's  Domeitic 
Magazine''  will  be  included — 

Thirty-two  Page*  of  Literature. 

A  Coloured  Faehion  Plate  {large  octavo). 

An  Enlarged  Sheet  of  Needlework  and  Fashion  Designs. 

Full-sized  Patterns  for  cutting-out  the  Aramis  Jacket. 

A  Cdowred  Pattern  representing  the  Back  of  a  Drawing-room 
Chair  in  Berlin  Wool  and  Beads.  The  Paitem  of  the  Seat  of 
the  Chair  is  contained  in  this  Number  of  the  Magazine. 

A  Supplement,  consisting  of  Sixteen  Large  Pages,  equal  to  thirty- 
two  of  the  Magaane,  eight  of  the  pages  Fully  Illustrated  with  New 
and  Pretty  Designs  for  Fashions  and  Needlework  of  every  descrip¬ 
tion;  the  remaining  eight  devoted  to  Tales,  Essays,  Beviews,  New 
Music,  La  Mode,  and  Paris  Netes. 

A  Large  Coloured  Faehion  Plate. 

Ac.,  Ac.,  Ac.,  Ac. 
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GASH’S  CAMBRIC  FRILLING 

Requires  neither  hemming  or  lohqgnng,  and 
is  of  a  fine  and  peculiarly  durable 
material,  perfectly  free  from  all  dress. 
'  It  is  of  various  widths.  For  trimming 
all  kinds  of  Ladies’  and  Children’s 
Washing  Apparel. 

SOLD  BY  ALL  DRAP^IRS,  in  Envelopes  containing  12  yards, 
and  bearing  the  names  of  J.  &  J.  CASH,  Patentees. 


CRAMER’S 

GUINEA  MUSICAL  SUBSCRIPTION 

SntiUes  Subscribers  to  select  and  retain  as  their  own  property  SHBET 
MUSIC  published  iby  Cramer  &.  Co.  to  the  value  of 

FIVE  GUINEAS. 

Thia  New  System  is  offered  to  the  Public  under  the  following  limitations,  viz. : — 

(1.)  It  is  intended  for  Private  Individuals  only. 

(2.)  Subecribers  may  select  their  Five  Guineas’  worth  of  hlusic  whenever  they  please  within  a  period  of 
One  Year  from  the  Date  of  Subscription. 

(3.)  One  Copy  only  of  any  Piece  can  bo  furnished  during  the  currency  of  a  Subscription. 

(4.)  Music  selected  by  Suljscribers  cannot  be  exchanged  or  returned. 

N.B. — Crameu  &  Qo.  desire  to  have  it  clearly  understood  that  their  New  System  allows  Subscribers  to  keep,  as 
their  own  property.  Five  Guineas’  worth  of  their  Sheet  Music,  calculated  at  the  maikefl  price. 

Subscription  (renewable  at  any  time),  including  Catalogues,  21s.,  or  2os.  if  the  Alusic  he  sent  by  post ;  payable 
in  advance.  _ _ 

CRAMER  and  CO.  (Limited),  201,  Regent- street,  W. 


FOR  THE  HAIR.  ' 


BAL 


OF  COLUMBIA, 


This  valnable  Preparation  is  acknowledged  to  bo  the  MOST  EFFECTUAL  REMEDY  for  Restoring  the  Hair. 

X^r  S’rRENGOTHEM’S  ZVTOURZSECES, 

Exerting  a  healthy  influence,  and  occasioning  an  ample  and  luxuriant  growth. 

W  PRESERVES,  RESTORES,  EEA.X7TXFIES, 

.A.ND  CX.E.A.N’SES  TIXE  R;ufh.IR. 

THE  NTTRSERV. 

The  peculiar  mildness  of  the  Balm,  the  action  of  which  can  ho  regulated  at  discretion,  specially  suits  infancy  and  childhood. 
Price  8s.  Cd.,  Cs.,  and  11s.  per  hottlo.  No  other  prices  ore  genuine.  Sold  wholesale  and  rctai). 

C.  A.  Oltlriclg-o’s  Rnlin,  J2S5,  Wellington  Rtroct,  Sti-niitl,  W.C. 


xo  x..A.i>xx:s. 


THE  SPIRAL  ELASTIC  ABDOMINAL  BELTS. 


MIASUBIS  UQUniED. 
Clreumference  at  a  6  e. 
Depth  from  a  to  c. 


The  more  frequent  and  earlier  adoption  of  this  Bolt  previous  to  Accouchement  would 
prevent  many  of  the  dislrcs.'.ing  results  fo  often  complained  of  after  confinement.  During  pregnancy 
the  enpport  derived  from  its  nso  will  alToid  tlio  greatest  relief,  securing  a  more  favourable  time  ;  whitu, 
by  its  use  after  parturition,  the  general  and  equal  pressure  afforded  secures  the  restoration  of  shape,  aud 
the  contraction  so  essential  to  nltimato  recovery. 

It  is  recommended  by  the  first  Accoucheurs  of  the  day  in  cases  of  /irohtpsiii  uteri,  (Iropsjf,  and  obesity, 
and,  when  fitted  with  air  pads  lor  umbilical  and  inguinal  hernia,  in  prvfci'otico  to  steel  trusses. 

ILLUSTRATED  CATALOGUES  ON  APPLICATION  TO 

EDWARD  or  Mrs.  HUXLEY,  12,  Old  Cavendish-street,  Osford-slreet. 


WATERPMOf  FABRICS. 
Twtei  Ckaks  .  .£1  1  ( 
Eidiig  Jackdi  .lit 
PrtBMade «  .114 

Tweed  Cob  .  .Ill 
Tiwelliiglreu  3  3  1 
leltH  »  .441 


EQUESnUAIi  OUTFITS. 
TMe4li4ii;llabHi£3  3  • 
lekNddk  ,  4  4  1 

Stpetfae .  •661 
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TAILBBS  TO  THE  QUEEN.  HOYAL  FAMILY^ 


HANCHEATEB, 

1^  MOSLEY^ 
ST. 


LONDON, 

114,  116,  118, 

120,  A 

REGENT  Am 
STREET  AUSS 


r  COENHILL, 

LONDON, 

E.C. 


r^BOLD 
STREET, 

LIVERPOOL, 


AND  COURTS  OF  EUROPE 


TW  Pih!k  ud  Ibrngi 
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T.  A.  SIMPSON  &  CO., 

GOLDSMITHS,  JEWELLERS,  k., 

154,  REGENT  STREET,  and  8,  BEAK  STREET. 


T.  A.  Simpson  and  Co-’s  G-old  Guard  Chains  ij 


T.  A.  Simpson  and  Co-’s  Gold  Brooch  Chains 


T.  A.  Simpson  and  Co-’s  Bracelets 

T.  A.  Simpson  and  Co-’s  Brooches _ 

T.  A.  Simpson  and  Co-’s  Gem  Bings 
T.  A.  Simpson  and  Co-’s  Necklaces 
T.  A.  Simpson  and  Co  ’s  Earrings 
T.  A.  Simpson  and  Co-’s  Lockets 
*  T.  A,  Simpson  andCo>’8  Scarf  Pins  and  Bings 

T.  A.  Simpson  and  Co-’s  Studs  imd  Solitaires 

T.  A.  fiipipson  and  Co-’s  Gold  and  Silver 

vfaichSr _ 

T.  A.  Simpson  and  Co*’s  Clocks,  ia  Gilt, 

Sronx*.  and  Marble 

T,  A  SIMPSON  AND  CO., 

ItbtUert,  ic., 

164,  StTMt,  and  8,  Beak  Street. 


I{  T.  A.  SIMPSON  Sc  CO., 

I  154,  REGENT  ST.,  and  8,  BEAK’  ST.  ■ 
Dressing  Cases,  with  Silver,  Silver-GUt,  and 

Plated  Fitling!i 

Travelling  Dressing  Bags,  with  Silver,  Silver- 

Gilt,  and  Platrd  Fittings 

Band  Bags  and  Reticules  ^ 

Despatch  Boxes  &  Tourists’  Writing  Cases 
Gilt  Ornaments  (for  the  Wi  iting-Table)  of  every  J 

description  ' 

Envelope  Cases,  Blotting  Boqksi  ^  ' 

Book  Slides  ' 

Desks,  Inkstands,  and  Cases  of  My  Books 
'  Workboxes,  Tea-Caddies,  and  Candlesticks  j 
j  Photographic  Albums,  1°  every  variety,  and  I 

Gilt  Frsmes _ _ 

Full-Dress  and  other  Fans,  in  every  variety  | 

of  elegance  and  style  | 

Pocket  Books,  Purses,  Cigar  Cases,  Silver, 

Pearl,  TortoUeibell,  and  Leather  Card  Casee,  Walleta, 
Opera  Q  lasses,  Seent  BotUss  (double  and  singbO,  Gold 
a^  Silver  Pencil  Casee,  and  an  endleaa  variety  of  other 
articles,  at  moderate  prioee 

_ One  of  the  Ijuraeet  Stoeke  in  the  Metropolle. 

T.  A.  SIBIPSON  AND  GO., 

Prilling  €xtt  l^aktti  anb  Jurrign 

154,  Regent  Street,  and  8,  Beak  BtreeL 


Printed  by  Jaa.  Wade.  18,  Tavistock  itroet,  Cuvent-gardsn,  W.O. 
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“The  Human  Form  Divine."  Noses.  The  Three  Visits. 

Hearts  Errant. — Chapter  XVIII.  A  Lost  Love. 

The  Depths  of  Poverty.  Where  Does  It  Come  From? 

Mrs.  Oaseell.  Bt  the  Wat. 

Fair  Ladt  Qrace.  Timoleon. 

The  Fashions.  Music  of  the  Month. 

The  Enoushwoman's  Conversazione.  Answers  to  Correspondents. 

FASHIONS  AND  NEEDLEWORK. 

A  Sheet  of  Designs,  containing  information  abont  Fashion,  Drers,  and  Needlework. 
A  Laroe  Prettily-coloured  Fashion  Plate.  A  Small  Fashion  Plate. 
Full-sized  Patterns  for  cnttiug  oat  the  Aramts  Jacket. 

A  Coloured  Pattern  in  Berlin  Wool  and  Beads  representing  the  Bace  or  A 
Drawing-room  Chair. 

Seven  Large  Illustrated  Pages  of  Novelties  in  Ladies'  Dress  and  Neodlewotk. 
[AH  rights  of  tran^ation  amt  rtproductioa  ressrrsd.] 
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COLD  BLIGHTS  THE  FAIREST  FLOWERS,  AND  BLOSSOMS  FADE  BEFDRE  IT 


The  cold,  piercing  winds  of  March  are  subversiTe  of  personal  comfort  and  attraction  to  Ladies,  in 
causing  an  unseemlj  roughness  and  redness  of  the  complexion  and  skin,  and,  with  the  lips,  to  become 
tender  and  chapped.  As  a  preventive  and  a  relief  in  all  such  cases,  the  application  of 

will  prove  peculiarly  grateful.  This  unique  preparation  is  extracted  from  exotics  of  the  mildest  and 
most  balsamic  nature,  is  warranted  perfectly  innocent  and  free  from  mineral  or  other  pemioious 
admixture ;  operating  as  a  powerful  cleanser  of  the  skin,  it  speedily  allays  all  irritation  and  tendemess 
of  the  skin,  removes  cutaneous  disRgurements,  freckles,  and  tan,  and  imparts  a  healthy  and  blooming 
appearance  to  the  complexion,  and  a  delicacy  and  softness  to  the  neck,  hands,  and  arms.  Perseverance 
in  its  application  promotes  a  free  and  uninterrupted  exercise  of  those  important  functions  of  the  skin,  so 
essential  for  the  preservation  of  health,  and  the  attainment  and  continuance  of  a  beautiful  complexion. 

Its  purifying  and  refreshing  properties  have  obtained  its  selection  by  Royalty,  and  the  several  Courts 
throughout  Europe,  together  with  the  Hite  of  the  Aristocracy,  and  it  is  univers^y  in  high  repute,  from 
the  sultry  climes  of  India  to  the  frozen  realms  of  the  Czar.  Prico  48.  Cd.  and  8a  ^  per  bottle. 

Sold  by  Chemists  and  Perfumers.  *,*  Ask  for  ROWLANDS’  KALYDOR,”  and  beware  of 
spnrions  and  pernicious  articles  under  the  name  of  “  KALTDOR.” 


TOILET  VINEGAR. 

VINAIGRE  ie  WHET  de  JEJLN  nXCESI  BCLIT. 


well-known  snperiority  over  Ban  de  CcSc^e  has 
obtained  for  it  a  universal  reputation.  Its  Hygienic 
properties  render  it  invaluable  os  a  disinfectant  and  an 
exquisite  adjunct  to  the  ball-room.  A  small  quantity 
poured  into  the  water  before  washing  neutralises  any 
Impurities,  and  renders  the  skin  white  and  soft.  In 
the  bath  it  Is  remarkable,  invigorates  the  body,  and 
imparts  to  it  a  most  agreeable  perfume.  It  H  an 
admirable  lotion  tor  the  mouth,  preserving  the  nmi 
and  teeth.  To  smokers  it  is  Invalnable,  imparttng  a 
delicious  perfume  to  the  breath.  It  is  indiqtensable 
in  hot  countries  and  the  colonies 

May  be  had  of  aH  Chemists  and  Perfumers. 

Sole  wholesale  agents,  B.  HOVEHDEN  and  SONS, 
(,  Great  Marlborough-street,  W.,  and  M  and  9S,  dty- 
road,  B.C.,  Ixinden. 

Price  3a  dd. 


Price  One  Shilling. 

May  be  bad  of  all  Perfumers  and  Chemists, 


BATCHELOR'S  LIQUID  HAIR  DYE, 

STbe  ORIGINAL  and  only  Perfect 

This  splendid  preparation  prodaces 
immediately  any  shade  of  Brown  or  a 
glossy  Black,  natural  in  appearance, 
and  harmlees  in  its  effects  iMving 
the  Hair  quite  soft  and  silky.  Its 

Does  not  Injure  the  Hair  nor 
Stain  the  Skin, 

BEMEWEStke  EnL*EFFEmrfB\D  DIES 

And  Invigorates  the  H^r  for  life,  fre¬ 
quently  restoring  it  to  pristine  vigoar 


GREY  HAIR  RESTORED  TO  ITS  ORIGINAL  COLOUR. 

Neuralgia,  Nervous  Headache,  Bhenma-  ’ 

tism,  and  Stiff  Joints  cured  by  F.  M. 

BERBINO'S  PATF.NT  MAONETIO 

BRUSHES  and  COMBS.  They  require  jMa 

no  Preparation,  ars  alwayg  ready  for 

nse,  and  oonnot  get  oat  of  order.  Brushes, 

10a  and  Ita ;  Combs,  from  2a  $d.  to  30a  / ^ 
(Retail).  Grey  Hair  and  Baldness  pro-' 
vented  by  F.  M.S.'s  Preventive  Br^. 

Report  on  the  **  Patent  Magnetic  flair  and  Pletk  ftlilHi 
BnaArs”  4/’Mr.  F.  M.  Hkrrimo.  By  Dr.  tVWKHl 

%  I  hftr«  CRrefisnj  examinod,  and  aJao  t«stad, 
mafpietical  prupertiaa  of  ttM  **Pata&t  Mairnatia 
Hair  and  FnMh  Unuh«a'' of  Mr.  F.  M.  HKRRiaiu, 
and  1  haT#  to  stat«.  as  the  result  of  this  examU 
nation,  that  I  ref^rd  Utam  as  Uia  mrist  )>crfect 
Brushes  hitherto  eonstroetad,  t>otli  as  respects  their  ^ 

neehanieal  eonstruetion  and  the4r  inaf^eticRl  'flwlP 

action.  Tha  Flesh  Bnuh  1  eonaldar  to  ba  moat  tfVTI  f 

effectiva,  for  H  reinoeea  the  outer  and  older  por¬ 
tions  of  U»a  eptdenuls,  and  then  frees  tha  pores  of  tha  skill  roneh  more  eoa^klataly  thaa 
anr  of  tha  Brushes  or  (Hove#  now  In  use. 

(ii^aad)  ARTHUR  HILL  HA8SALL,  V.D.  Lond.,  Analyst  of  tha  Laneat  fUnltary 
CommlsaioD ;  Author  of  tha  Reports  of  ihai  CommMoa,  of  **  AdnMarailaas 
Hatactad,”  and  othar  works.  74  Wimpola-streat,  CaYapdiah-aqaai% 

To  be  obtained  of  all  Perfumer*,  Chemists,  Ac. 

Depots— f,  Great  Murlborough-sL,  Begeut-sk,  W.,  and  38  and  9S,  OUy-road, 
EG,  London  (removed  from  S3,  BasinghaU-strest). 


^  retpedoUe  Drvggittt  and 

Sole  WhoUMtle  Agenta,  R.  HOVENDEN  &  SONS, 

A  Great  Marlborongh-street,  W.,  and  9S  &  95,  City-road,  EC.,  London. 
Price  4s.  ed.,  7s.,  and  14a 


^O^^lAN  and 

A  TALE  OF  THE  PRESENT  DAY. 


JT  THK  AUTHOR  OF  “MILDBKd’s  WEDDING,”  BTC.,  ETC. 


CHAPTER  VIII. 

WHEN'  Philip  quitted  Fairy  he  was  in  no  mood  to  bo 
meddled  with.  Mingled  with  the  yearning  tenderness 
of  his  love,  and  his  passionate  longing  to  shield  and  comfort 
her,  and  protect  her  against  the  whole  world,  was  the  sting 
of  jealousy,  the  exasperation  of  untoward  circumstances,  and 
the  agonising  fear  that  Fairy,  overcome  by  these,  might  at 
last  yield  to  Mr.  Norman’s  cowardly  pursuit.'  Like  a  sudden 
winter  in  the  spring  of  his  youth,  he  felt  the  coming  shadow 
of  the  blank  darkness  that  would  fall  on  his  life  if  he  lost 
her.  Without  Fairy  there  was  no  happiness  in  the  world  for 
him.  All  his  dreams  of  ambition  would  fade  away,  all  desire 
of  success  leave  him,  all  settled  purpose  and  endeavour  scatter 
to  the  uncertain  winds,  all  bright  hopes  sink  down  into  dust 
and  ashes.  The  pride  of  arms,  the  visions  of  glory,  the 
enthusiasm  that  would  bear  him  through  toil  or  battle  would 
fall  dead,  or  lie  withered  and  fruitless  in  bis  heart  to  mock 
him  with  the  shadows  of  what  might  have  been. 

It  is  the  man  who  makes  unto  himself  a  happy  home  that 
can  go  forth  into  the  world  to  work  with  willing  hands.  The 
day’s  toil,  its  bitterness  or  its  cruelty,  sharp  though  it  be, 
shall  fasten  no  '^enomed  fang  in  him,  for  the  spirit-healer 
awaits  him  on  his  household  hearth.  There,  in  that 
clinging  welcome,  lies  his  joy,  there  is  his  true  life,  for  the 
life  without  is  only  the  life  of  the  brain,  the  hands.  Here  the 
heart  is  garnered  up,  and  if  no  grief  touch  him  here,  the 
griefs  without  are  but  a  gnat's  sting,  or  a  shadow  fleeing  in  the 
first  sunshine  of  the  dear  one's  smile. 

But  reverse  the  picture.  Look  at  the  man  by  whose 
hearth  sits  the  ungenial  image,  in  whose  cold  face  he  can 
read  neither  love  nor  welcome.  It  is  no  living  creature,  it  is 
dead  flesh  which  ho  has  perchance  bought  with  his  money, 
and  whose  weary  soul  lives  far  away  in  those  past  days  that 
shall  never  come  again  for  her,  when  she,  too,  had  dreams  of 
happiness,  buried  now  beneath  this  chill  hearth,  where  their 
ghosts  rise  and  mock  her. 

Would  he  win  love  of  her  ?  Lo  1  the  wise  king  bath  said 
that  “  though  a  man  would  give  the  whole  substance  of  his 
house  for  love,  yet  shall  it  be  utterly  contemned.”  She 
is  dead  to  him ;  he  never  stirs  a  pulse  of  her  being ;  he  has 
never  brought  the  colour  to  her  cheek ;  never  made  her 
heart  beat  quickly ;  never  caused  the  glad  gleam  of  laughter 
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nor  the  rain  of  tears  to  shino  or  to  fall  from  those  bright  eyes 
of  hers,  that  look  on  him  unlovingly,  seeing  neither  his  joy 
nor  his  woe.  Shall  a  man  with  an  image  such  as  this  at  bed 
and  board  ever  win  success  in  life  ? 

Surely  never. 

Go,  mark  him  from  the  hour  he  brought  that  cold  and 
shrinking  form  to  his  fireside,  and  you  shall  see  ruin  pursue 
him.  It  may  not  be  ruin  of  fortune,  but  no  matter  what 
shape  the  ruin  takes,  it  is  min  still.  He  carries  it  with  him 
to  bis  desk,  to  his  work,  to  his  pleasure ;  his  weariness  will 
not  leave  him  for  laughter,  nor  for  labour,  nor  for  care.  His 
vexed  thoughts  torment  as  keenly  in  a  gay  crowd  as  in 
solitary  places,  and  his  unquiet  jealousy  gnaws  even  in  sleep. 
An  unloved  man !  Well,  he  knows  it  at  last,  but  what  does 
it  matter  now  ?  He  is  as  dead  as  she ;  his  love  is  worn  out, 
has  died  in  her  indifference,  and  the  perishing  interests  of 
this  world  alone  keep  these  two  together.  Like  walls  of  flesh 
they  may  yet  build  up  their  house,  but  within  these  walls 
they  have  for  ever  shut  np  their  souls  from  each  other’s 
sight 

There  may  be  life  still  in  those  two,  but  it  is  a  life  that 
must  be  kept  back,  held  down,  struggled  against,  grappled 
with,  conquered — a  life  of  morbid  regret  or  rankling  bitter¬ 
ness,  a  life  that  lies  bleeding  at  every  pore,  and  he  shall  never 
show  this  life  of  his  to  her,  and  she  shall  never  whisper  hers 
to  him. 

A  ghastly  mockery  of  marriage  is  theirs,  lingering  out 
its  slow  ^.eath  till  a  funereal  paU  and  a  lying  tomb  cover  it 
out  of  the  world's  sight. 

Some  such  thoughts  as  these  disturbed  Philip’s  mind  in  his 
hurried  walk  towards  home— a  fear  that  Fairy’s  might  be  a 
fate  like  this,  that  she  might  be  torn  from  him  and  wedded 
in  some  such  way  as  this,  leaving  him  in  loneliness  to  wear 
out  an  existence  the  torture  of  which  seemed  in  his  young 
eyes — blinded,  perchance,  by  love — too  great  for  human 
courage  to  bear.  And  then  there  rose  within  him  a  strong 
indignation  against  the  injustice  and  cruelty  that  would  con¬ 
demn  two  lives  to  so  intolerable  a  burden,  and  a  fierce  resolve 
to  hold  his  loye  and  his  happiness  against  all  machinations 
and  cunning.  . 

Who  was  this  man  that  dared  to  sentence  him  to  years  of 
anguish  and  loneliness  ?  What  right  had  he  to  mar  his  life 
and  mix  for  him  a  cup  of  bitterness  ?  Should  this  fellow  rob 
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him  of  the  woman  he  had  loved  ever  since  he— a  child— had 
nestled  her  childish  head  with  its  golden  glory  of  snnny 
cnrls  upon  his  hoy  breast  ?  No,  by  heavens  1  not  while  he, 
Philip,  had  one  drop  of  life  in  him,  and  a  good  British  fist 
wherewith  to  protect  his  own.  Who  was  he  ?  Let  him 
come  on — where  was  he  ? 

Mr.  Norman’s  soft  voice  answered  hhn.  His  very  horse 
felt  his  master's  instincts,  and  bore  him  cat-like  and  stealthily 
along  the  road,  and  Philip  in  his  abstraction  had  heard  no 
footfall  to  tell  him  of  his  rivaFs  approach. 

“  Good  day,  Mr.  Rayner ;  yon  have  rather  a  mnddy  walk." 

Philip  looked  np,  and  bowed  coldly,  without  giving  to  his 
face  the  smoothness  of  a  conventional  smile.  There  are 
times  when  small  irritations  vex  the  spirit  with  a  sting 
sharper  than  groat  sorrows.  This  was  one  of  them,  that  Mr. 
Norman  should  be  riding  without  a  speck  on  him,  with 
scarcely  a  speck  on  his  bright  bay,  and  should  dare  in  that 
soft  voice  of  hifl  to  make  a  remark  on  the  mnddy  and 
splashed  condition  in  which  he,  Philip,  home  on  by  his  fierce 
thoughts,  walked  heedlessly  through  the  thick  mire  of  the 
country  road.  Mr.  Norman  had  all  a  cat’s  cleanliness  and 
dislike  of  watery  places  for  his  dainty  feet,  and  as  PhUip 
gazed  on  his  spotless  attire,  his  trim  elegance  and  graceful 
ease,  he  grew  chafed,  and  hot,  and  contemptuous. 

“  If  yon  left  home  intending  to  call  on  ladies,  Mr.  Rayner," 
continued  Mr.  Norman  blandly,  “yon  should  have  ridden, 
for  really  an  attire  so  splashed  is  scarcely  presentable  in  a 
drawing-room." 

Philip  felt  his  cheeks  and  even  his  ears  bum,  but  with  a 
great  effort  he  answered  civilly — 

“  I  trust  I  know  quite  as  well  as  yourself,  Mr.  Norman, 
what  is  due  to  ladies,  but  as  it  happened  I  could  not  ride 
to-day.” 

“  Really !  and  what  is  the  matter  with  your  steed,  then  ?" 

Philip’s  indignation  almost  choked  him,  yet  ho  still  steadied 
his  voice. 

“  Mr.  Norman,  you  are  perfectly  aware  of  the  fact  that  I 
keep  but  one  horse  either  to  ride  or  drive,  and  to-day  I  have 
lent  him  to  my  mother.  Allow  me  to  wish  yon  good  morn¬ 
ing." 

He  walked  on  hurriedly,  but  the  bright  bay  was  by  his 
side  in  an  instant. 

“  Upon  my  word,”  said  Mr.  Norman  in  an  amiable  tone  of 
gentle  banter,  “  Mrs.  Rayner  ought  to  appreciate  the  chi- 
valric  devotion  to  elderly  ladies  which  induced  yon  to  show  a 
slight  to  the  young  ones.  And  not  content  with  braving  the 
mud  yourself  to-day,  I  think  you  further  proved  your 
chivalry  by  taking  a  delicate  girl  into  the  damp  meadows, 
who,  to  say  the  least,  would  have  been  safer  at  home.” 

“  I  am  on  foot,  yon  are  on  horseback — pass  on !”  thundered 
Philip. 

“  Really,  Mr.  Rayner,  you  lose  your  temper  very  easily,’’ 
said  Mr.  Norman  in  a  tone  of  affected  surprise.  “And 
I  don’t  see  why  wo  should  be  ordered  to  canter  when 
we  only  feel  inclined  for  a  walk,  eh,  puss  ?”  he  added,  apos¬ 
trophising  his  horse  as  he  patted  him  on  the  neck. 

“Mr.  Norman,”  retorted  Philip  with  a  very  white  face, 

'  “if  yon  walk  your  horse  yon  must  perceive  you  keep  him 
by  my  side,  and  when  I  have  said  this  is  disagreeable  to  me, 
I  should  think  yon,  as  a  gentleman,  would  feel  bound  to 
pass  on.” 

“ Not  at  all,”  replied  Mr.  Norman  carelessly.  “We  are  at 
no  man’s  orders,  my  horse  and  I — we  don’t  belong  to  a  regi¬ 
ment.  IK)  yon  not  perceive,”  he  continued,  fixing  his  eyes 
on  Philip  with  a  smile  that  maddened  him,  “that  it  is  we 
rider*  in  this  world  who  choose  our  pace,  while  the  footmen 
must  accommodate  themselves  to  the  circumstances  we  dic¬ 
tate  f  Yon  walkers  can  only  keep  by  our  side  so  long  as  we 


please  to  lot  yon.  I  am  measuring  my  pace  by  yours  now, 
Mr.  Rayner,  but  I  can  distance  you  in  a  moment  if  I  will." 

Philip  was  too  angry  to  ignore  the  meaning  of  this  speech. 
“  If  you  allude,”  he  said,  with  pale  and  quivering  lips,  “  to 
our  pursuit  of  the  same  lady,  let  me  tell  you  that  your  per¬ 
secution  of  her  is  most  unmanly,  and  I  will  not  permit  you  to 
mention  her  name  to  me.” 

“I  am  incapable  of  the  meanness  of  dragging  the  name  of 
any  lady  into  a  discussion,”  replied  Mr.  Norman  in  bis 
sweetest  tones,  delighted  at  his  own  command  of  temper,  and 
triumphant  at  having  placed  Philip  in  a  wrong  position ;  “  and 
the  lady  in  question  is  so  soon  to  be  my  wife,  that  it  is  my 
positive  duty  to  request  that  her  name - ’’ 

“Liar!”  interrupted  Philip.  “Pass  on,  or  I  will  make 
yon !” 

“  Mr.  Rayner,  yon  are  going  too  far,”  said  Mr.  Norman  in 
a  voice  nearly  as  bland  as  ever,  though  an  angry  spot  shone 
on  his  cheek ;  “  but  I  hope  I  know  how  to  make  allowances. 
Your  position  is  a  trying  one,  certainly.  I  understand  it,  and 
feel  for  you  very  much.” 

He  brought  his  horse  close  to  Philip’s  side  as  he  spoke,  and, 
bending  downwards,  looked  in  bis  face  with  a  smile.  The 
expression  on  bis  smooth  visage  was  so  insulting,  so  trium¬ 
phant,  that  Philip,  sorely  tried  and  harassed,  lost  all  control 
of  bis  temper,  and  seizing  the  bridle  with  one  hand,  he  with 
the  other  wrenched  the  whip  from  Mr.  Norman’s  grasp,  gave 
the  horse  a  furious  cut,  and  as  it  started  off  at  a  mad  gallop 
he  flung  the  weapon  with  all  his  force  at  its  master. 

Unprepared  for  the  sudden  movement,  Mr.  Norman  reeled 
in  his  saddle,  and  in  his  attempt  to  recover  his  seat  plunged 
bis  spurs  deeply  into  the  frightened  animal’s  sides.  It  reared 
violently,  and  its  rider  fell  heavily  to  the  ground. 

All  this  happened  in  a  minute’s  space,  and  within  sight  of 
the  repentant  Philip,  who,  starting  forward,  bent  remorse¬ 
fully  over  the  man  whom  a  moment  before  he  had  hated. 
Mr.  Norman  lay  senseless  and  bleeding  slightly  from  a  deep 
gash  on  the  forehead. 

Greatly  alarmed,  Philip  shouted  for  help  to  some  labourers 
in  a  field  close  by,  who  came  running  towards  him  swiftly. 
Seeing  them  run,  other  men  at  work  came  running  too,  and  a 
crowd  soon  gathered  around  the  fallen  man. 

“Is  ho  dead?”  “Is  he  killed?”  asked  sundry  voices.  “Who 
did  it  ?” 

“  He  fell  from  his  horse,"  answered  Philip  shortly.  “  He  is 
not  dead,  but  I  fear  he  is  badly  hurt.” 

“  Where  shall  we  take  him  ?’’  said  a  poor  old  man  from  the 
workhouse,  who  had  been  employed  at  scraping  the  road,  and 
who  had  managed  to  stop  Mr.  Norman’s  hotke. 

Philip  looked  up  with  a  pained,  bowildered  gaze.  He  knew 
there  was  no  house  near  save  Mr.  Woedford’e,  and  he  feared 
they  must  carry  him  thither. 

“Can  we  take  him  to  the  village?”  he  said. 

“  It’s  a  good  mile  off,"  grumbled  a  hcdgecutter  suspiciously, 
who,  hidden  behind  the  bushes,  had  heard  somewhat  of  the 
quarrel  “Any  one  would  think  you  wanted  the  gentleman 
to  die,  sir.  There’s  a  house  called  Willow  Lodge  close  at 
hand ;  we  had  better  take  him  there." 

“  Yes,"  said  Philip  with  a  deep  sigh — “  yes,  take  him  there 
by  all  means.” 

It  cost  him  a  pang  such  as  the  jealous  only  know,  but  be 
said  it  bravely  and  generously.  Then  tearing  a  leaf  from  his 
pocket-book,  be  wrote  a  few  pencilled  lines  to  Fairy,  which 
he  placed  in  a  rough,  kind  hand,  adjuring  her  to  believe 
nothing  till  she  had  received  a  full  explanation  from  himself. 
This  done,  the  men  with  all  gentleness  took  up  their  burden, 
while  with  a  faint,  sick  heart  he  watched  them  brar  away  his 
rival  to  that  house  which  be  felt  sure  would  now  be  shut 
against  him  for  ever.  And  Mr.  Norman  was  going  there  to 
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be  tended  by  bands  that  might  never  arrange  pillow  for  him, 
to  be  nursed  by  one  who  might  never  sit  by  his  side  in  sick¬ 
ness,  to  be  watched  by  eyes  which  might  never  bond  over  his 
face  when  it  paled  in  sorrow  or  in  pain.  Somehow  the  whole 
future  loomed  upon  him  heavily ;  ho  felt  as  though  he  had 
fought  a  great  battle,  and  that  Mr.  Norman,  wounded  and 
bleeding  as  he  was,  had  won  it. 

Turning  away  with  a  heavy  groan,  Philip  mounted  the 
horse,  now  standing  quietly  by,  and  rode  swiftly  to  Sharpton 
for  medical  aid  for  Mr.  Norman. 


CHAPTER  IX. 

DOTS,  who  had  seen  nothing  from  the  window,  burst 
into  a  scream  of  horror  as  she  opened  the  door  to  the 
wild  and  noisy  procession  that  knocked  for  admittance. 

“  Oh,  ma’am  !”  she  cried,  “  here’s  murder !  here’s 
Mr.  Norman  killed  I  Oh  dear!  I  thought  ’twonld  come  to 
this.  This  is  Mr.  Philip’s  doing,  for  sartain.” 

“If  yon  mean  the  young  milingtary  gentleman  as  comes 
up  here  sometimes,”  said  the  woodcutter,  “  you  are  right.” 

“  Good  heavens !’’  exclaimed  Mrs.  Woodford,  turning  very 
white  as  she  rushed  forward.  “  He  can't  be  dead — it’s  im¬ 
possible  !  What  will  become  of  us  in  the  hands  of 
Mr.  Grind?” 

“You  had  better  be  quiet,  mamma,”  observed  Agnes 
coolly.  “  He  is  not  dead,  I  am  quite  sure.” 

“  This  is  your  domg,  you  unhappy,  wretched  girl !”  cried 
Mrs.  Woodford,  turning  excitedly  towards  Fairy.  “Now  that 
your  machinations  have  ruined  your  family,  I  suppose  yon 
will  be  content.  Yon  will  scarcely  uphold  a  murderer,  will 
yon?" 

Very  pale  and  trembling,  Fairy  read  Philip’s  hurried  note, 
which  one  of  the  men  had  given  her,  and  then  said  gently 
that  she  was  sorry  for  Mr.  Norman,  but  she  was  sure  Philip 
was  not  to  blame. 

Mrs.  Woodford  would  have  replied  passionately,  but  again 
Agnes  checked  her. 

“Mamma,  don’t  be  a  fool,”  she  whispered,  “exposing  our 
family  circumstances  before  these  men ;  leave  Fairy  alone.” 

“  She  has  killed  poor  Mr.  Norman,”  cried  JIrs.  Woodford, 
wringing  her  hands — “  she  and  Philip.  Oh,  what  will  become 
of  us?” 

But  again  entreated  to  be  quiet,  both  by  Agnes  and  Roots, 
she  calmed  down  a  little,  and  overflowing  with  pity,  sym¬ 
pathy,  and  anxiety,  she  received  Mr.  Norman’s  wounded  head 
in  her  maternal  arms,  as  the  rough  men  laid  him  down  on 
the  hard  sofa  in  the  dining-room.  She  would  have  had  him 
placed  on  the  softer  conch  in  the  other  parlour,  but  Agnes 
bad  BO  skilfully  and  energetically  telegraphed  her  disgust  at 
the  idea  of  spoiling  their  best  piece  of  furniture  with  miro 
and  blood,  that  she  yielded  instinctively,  as  she  too  often  did, 
to  her  eldest  daughter. 

And  now  as  Roots,  kneeling  by  the  sufferer,  applied  warm 
water  to  bis  wounded  brow,  and  Mrs.  Woodford  touched  his 
'lips  with  cordials,  Agnes  gratified  her  curiosity  by  putting 
question  after  question  to  the  men  as  to  the  cause  of  the  acci¬ 
dent  The  woodcutter  who  had  seen  the  quarrel  thereupon 
gave  his  version  of  it ;  and  observing  how  the  sympathies  of 
all  present  were  enlisted  for  Mr.  Norman,  he  took  care  not  to 
make  his  version  very  favourable  to  Philip.  But  blundering 
as  his  story  was,  and  angel  as  be  made  Mr.  Norman  appear, 
Agnes  understood  it  perfectly,  and  she  made  no  attempt  to 
join  in  ^e  tears  that  ran  plentifully  down  Mrs.  Woodford’s 
cheeks.  That  lady  doubtless  thought  she  was  sincere,  as, 
leaning  over  Mr.  Norman’s  face,  with  streaming  eyes,  she 
lamented  the  depravity  of  one  she  had  once  loved  as  a  son. 


and  deplored  the  evil  passion  that  had  brought  suffering  iq>OB 
a  dear  friend. 

“  Well,  mamma,”  said  Agnes,  “these  men,  yon  know,  had 
better  go.  Some  one,  I  suppose,  mnst  pay  them  for  their 
trouble.” 

“Thankye,  ma’am,”  “If  you  please,  miss,”  murmured  two 
or  three  voices. 

Mrs.  Woodford  hastily  wiped  her  eyes,  and  intimated  in 
dumb  show  to  Ag^es  her  total  inability  to  do  anything  of  the 
sort,  while  at  the  same  time,  by  means  of  a  broken  scrap  or 
two  of  French — she  was  not  strong  in  languages — she  made 
her  daughter  understand  that  this  was  an  opportunity  for 
her  to  bring  out  one  of  her  secret  hoards,  and  prove  herself 
liberal. 

Agnes  in  very  strong  French  indeed  protested  that  she  had 
not  a  sou. 

No  one  observed  the  seemingly  insensible  man  silently 
putting  bis  hand  in  bis  pocket,  but  he  stopped  suddenly,  for 
at  this  moment  Fairy  came  timidly  forward,  and  said  with 
some  embarrassment — 

“  If  ten  shillings  will  be  enough,  mamma,  I  can  give  yon 
that" 

“My  goodness!  have  you  got  ten  shillings?”  cried  Agnes 
in  great  astonishment.  “  What  in  the  world  were  yon  going 
to  do  with  it,  and  how  did  yon  get  it  ?” 

“  Roots  sold  my  old  earrings  for  me,”  said  Fairy.  “  I  don’t 
care  to  wear  earrings,  and  I  was  saving  tho  money  to  buy  a 
little  present  for  Philip  on  his  birthday.  Will  it  do, momma? 
will  it  bo  enough  ?" 

“Yes,”  said  Mrs.  Woodford,  replying  in  English,  “give  it 
to  them  at  once.  I  am  glad  it  goes  to  a  far  better  use  than 
you  intended  it  for.  Fairy.” 

Fairy,  however,  sighed  as  she  placed  her  little  gift  in  the 
woodcutter’s  hand ;  but  in  that  tiny  half-sovereign  paid  for 
him  Mr.  Norman  felt  more  pleasure  than  in  any  money  he 
had  ever  spent  The  men  looked  disappointed,  but  before 
they  had  time  to  speak,  or  even  to  mutter,  he  permitted  him¬ 
self  to  come  slowly  to  his  senses,  and  asked  faintly  for  water. 
This  being  given  with  grMt  tenderness  and  many  kind 
speeches,  his  next  anxiety  was  to  pay  the  men  for  their 
care  of  him. 

“  Here  are  two  sovereigns  to  divide  among  you,”  he  siud. 

“  And  ten  shillings  the  young  lady  gave  ns,”  said  the  wood¬ 
cutter. 

Mr.  Norman  looked  at  Agnes  with  an  expressiem  of  great 
gratitude. 

“  It  was  Fairy,”  Mrs.  Woodford  hastened  to  say,  and  she 
said  it  with  a  glow  of  pleasure  suffused  over  her  faoe. 

“I  will  not  thank  you.  Miss  Flora,”  observed  Mr.  Norman 
faintly :  “  I  cannot  now.” 

He  beckoned  to  the  man  as  he  spoke,  and  taking  the  little 
coin  from  his  palm,  he  put  a  sovereign  there  in  its  plaoe. 
But  instead  of  handing  back  the  little  gold  piece  to  Fairy,  as 
Agnes  expected — she  bad  already  mentally  borrowed  it  of 
her — he  placed  it  in  his  waistcoat-pocket,  and  then  sank  back 
on  the  sofa  exhausted. 

“  Here’s  the  doctor  !”  cried  Charlie  and  Lionel,  making  a 
simultaneous  rush  into  the  room ;  “  he  is  tearing  up  the  road 
like  a  mad  highwayman.” 

Upon  hearing  this,  Agnes,  as  in  duty  bound,  ran  out  to  flhe 
garden  to  meet  him,  while  Doll,  who  had  been  sitting  quite 
still  in  an  arm-chair,  with  her  feet  on  a  cushion  and  a  pocket- 
handkerchief  over  her  faoe,  because  she  could  not  bear  Qie 
sight  of  blood,  started  up  with  a  little  scream  and  mshed 
blindfolded  from  the  room. 

“O  Mab!”  she  cried — “catch  hold  of  me,  Mab,  do,  and 
lock  me  up  somewhere  where  I  sha’n’t  hear  his  screams. 
There’ll  be  an  awful  operation — I  am  sure  there  will — and  I 
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■hall  die  in  fits  if  I  hear  one  bit  of  it  or  see  one  drop  of 
blood." 

Contrary  to  Doll’s  anticipetions,  however,  Mr.  Norman’s 
aeoident  required  nothing  bat  a  little  sticking-plaster.  He 
had  been  stunned  and  much  shaken  by  the  fall,  but  beyond 
this  there  was  no  serious  injury  to  prevent  his  getting  well 
as  soon  as  he  pleased.  Evidently  it  did  not  please  him  to  get 
well  immediately.  Like  a  skilM  general,  he  made  the  most 
of  hh  position  ;  and  daring  the  first  few  days,  when  he  really 
was  ill,  and  the  gssh  in  bis  head  had  an  ngly  appearance,  be 
succeeded  in  winning  so  much  of  Fairy’s  sympathy  and  kind¬ 
ness  that  poor  Philip,  could  he  have  seen  these  displayed 
towards  his  rival,  would  have  doubly  deplored  the  rashness 
that  led  to  the  accident.  In  the  few  lines  he  bad  so  hastily 
penned  he  begged  Fairy  to  await  his  explanation,  and  in  a 
long  letter  sent  to  her  the  next  day  be  frankly  told  the  exact 
truth ;  but  while  he  regretted  his  own  passion  he  did  not 
conceal  the  provocation  he  had  received,  and  Fairy  completely 
exonerated  him  in  her  heart  from  all  blame. 

Mr.  Norman  saw  by  her  face  that  she  had  heard  from 
Philip,  yet  he  uttered  not  a  single  word  in  his  own  defence. 
He  never  alluded  to  bis  accident,  except  with  a  laugh,  a  re¬ 
proach  for  his  own  careless  riding,  or  a  complaint  of  his  horse’s 
treacherous  temper.  He  guessed  rightly  that  this  generous 
silence,  especially  daring  the  period  when  he  really  suffered, 
touched  her  heart  with  a  deeper  pity  than  a  thousand  words 
could  have  raised.  To  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Woodford,  however, 
j  he  secretly  told  his  own  tale,  softening  it  with  generous 
!  forbearance,  and  giving  it  bit  by  bit,  painfully,  as  they 
cross-examined  him. 

The  result  was  a  most  indignant  letter  to  Philip,  penned 
by  Mr.  Woodford,  forbidding  him  the  house,  in  consequence 
of  his  “  unprovoked  attack”  npon  a  “  dear  and  valued  friend.’’ 
But  here  again  Mr.  Norman,  with  his  usual  policy,  interfered. 

He  implored  them  not  to  send  the  letter  till  he  bad  quitted 
the  house ;  if  sent  now,  it  would  appear  as  if  he  bad  dictated 
I  their  conduct,  and  they  would  understand  that  feelings  of 
!  delicacy  towards  them  and  towards  Philip  himself  would 
render  such  an  inference  extremely  painful  to  him.  He  had 
no  wish  for  revenge — none ;  and  he  could  not  allow  a  false 
impression  to  be  made  on  any  one’s  mind,  but  above  all  on 
Mr.  Rayner’s.  After  he  was  gone,  they  would  be  free  to  act 
as  their  own  sense  of  justice  and  their  regard  for  him— of 
which  be  was  proud — prompted  them ;  but  now,  if  they 
would  waive  their  feelings  for  his  sake,  he  would  be  grateful. 
The  young  man— Rayner — would  not  venture  to  present 
himself  at  their  house  daring  his  stay ;  he  would  not  pre¬ 
sume  to  brave  the  presence  of  the  man  be  had  so  grossly 
insulted ;  so  there  really  was  no  occasion  for  precipitancy  in 
the  affair.  And  perhaps,  after  all,  when  he  was  gone  their 
feeling^  would  cool  down,  and  they  would  be  willing  as  ever 
to  receive  the  fatherless  lad  to  whom  they  had  through  so 
many  years  shown  such  generous  kindness. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Woodford  both  protested  that  any  return  »l 
affection  on  their  part  towards  one  so  ungratefifi  as  Philip 
was  impossible,  but  since  he  magnanimously  wished  for  delay 
in  the  expression  of  their  feelings,  they  reluctantly  consented 
to  forego  their  outburst  of  indignation  till  after  his  departure. 

Now  the  truth  was,  Mr.  Norman  had  determined  that  his 
visit  should  be  pleasant  to  Fairy;  no  sorrow  should  come 
near  her  during  his  stay  which  she  might  justly  suspect  she 
could  lay  to  his  charge.  And  in  order  that  she  might  never 
imagine  that  he  bad  bad  a  hand  in  Philip's  expulsion,  be 
acted  the  generous  and  chivalric  foe  to  perfection,  even 
I  exciting  her  admiration  by  the  expression  of  his  noble 
■entimenta 

When  Agnes  first  heard  some  of  these  propounded  she 
stared  at  him  with  g^at  amazement,  her  black  brows  raised 


to  their  utmost  height;  but  after  awhile  she  appeared  to 
enjoy  these  magnanimous  speeches  extremely,  and  often 
led  the  conversation  to  a  point  which  enabled  Mr.  Norman 
to  shine  as  the  meekest  of  saints  and  the  noblest  among 
knights. 

One  day  while  he  was  still  acting  the  invalid,  seated  in  a 
chair  propped  by  pillows,  a  cambric  handkerchief  round  his 
brow,  his  dark  curls  waving  over  it,  his  face  interestingly 
pale,  his  whole  air  languid,  Agnes,  with  a  sly  glance  at  Fairy, 
began  to  question  him  respecting  the  details  of  the  accident. 

“  Is  it  really  true,  Mr.  Norman,  that  you  were  dragged  in 
the  stirrup,  and  Philip  continued  to  beat  the  horse  even  after 
you  lay  insensible  on  the  ground  ?” 

“  Mies  Woodford,”  said  Mr.  Norman,  with  a  very  pained 
look,  “yon  gprieve  mo  inexpressibly  by  your  questions.  I 
cannot  satisfy  your  curiosity.  I  could  only  do  so  at  the 
expense  of  hurting  my  own  feelings  and  those  of  ethers. 
Believe  me.  Miss  Flora,”  he  cried,  suddenly  grasping  her 
band,  as  if  overcome  by  emotion,  “  I  have  so  mueh  regard  for 
yon  that  no  shadow  of  blame  shall  rest  npon  a  person  dear  to 
you  through  any  word  of  mine.” 

“  But  is  Philip  to  blame,  Mr.  Norman  ?”  said  Fairy,  quietly 
withdrawing  her  hand. 

“  I  do  not  say  he  is,”  replied  Mr.  Norman,  passing  his  own 
hand,  as  if  from  pain,  over  his  bandaged  brow.  “But  I 
believe  I  am  a  tolerably  good  rider,  and  it  would  be  strange 
indeed  if  so  serious  an  accident  had  occurred  without 
cause." 

He  fixed  his  eyes  on  Fairy’s  face  as  he  spoke,  while  she, 
indignant  and  annoyed,  blushed  deeply,  and  turned  away. 

“  I  am  so  anxious,”  he  continued,  “  that  your  good  papa 
and  mamma  should  not  blame  any  one,  but  I  fear  my  kind 
friends  the  peasants,  with  their  usual  rough  frankness,  have 
done  some  mischief  by  their  loud  candour.  But  you  will  do 
me  justice.  Miss  Flora,  and  should  your  father's  anger  be 
excited,  you  will  exonerate  me ;  you  have  seen  that  I  know 
how  to  be  silent — a  generous  silence,  I  hope  I  may  coll  it, 
since  it  is  exerted  towards  one  whom  I  fear  I  must  rank 
among  my  enemies.” 

“  Philip  is  no  one’s  enemy,”  said  Fairy  a  little  anxiously. 

“Except  bis  own,  I  suppose,’’  remarked  Agnes  with  a 
laugh.  “  I  believe  he  is  spiking  his  own  guns  as  fast  as  he 
can.” 

“  Miss  Flora,”  pursued  Mr.  Norman  in  a  tone  of  soft  regret, 
“  I  will  not  pretend  to  be  ignorant  of  Mr.  Rayner’s  feelings 
towards  yourself,  and  I  can  understand  with  what  bitterness 
he  regards  my  stay  in  this  house.  Doubtless  be  would  peril 
his  life  to  be  here  in  my  place  ;  but  I  hope  I  know  how  to  be 
generous  to  a  generous  foe.  I  will  not  take  advantage  of  my 
position  to  prejudice  his  friends  against  him  by  a  single  word 
respecting  this  unhappy  accident.  I  leave  his  friendship  with 
this  family  intact.  I  regard  it  as  sacred,  and  I  trust  when 
I  am  gone  he  will  receive  as  hearty  a  welcome  here  as  ever. 
Then  let  him  give  his  own  explanation.  I  leave  myself  in 
his  hands,  believing  he  will  know  how  to  be  as  generous  with 
me  as  I  have  been  with  him  And  even  if  I  am  mistaken  in 
him  it  will  not  matter ;  I  know  bow  to  trust  to  the  regard  of 
my  friends— a  regard  which  I  do  not  think  a  few  calumnious 
words  will  shake.” 

“  I  do  not  believe  Philip  will  utter  a  word  against  yon,” 
said  Fairy,  quite  abashed  and  overwhelmed  by  a  magnanimity 
before  which  Philip’s  letter  to  her  looked  quite  mean.  “  He 
is  as  generous  as  yourself,  Mr.  Norman.” 

“  I  believe  it,”  replied  that  gentleman.  “I  believe  every¬ 
thing  you  say.” 

Fairy  looked  up  from  her  work  quickly. 

“  Believe  it,  Mr.  Norman,  because  it  is  the  simple  truth, 
andtnot  because  I  say  it” 
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"  Will  yon  not  let  me  believe  it  for  a  reason  sweeter  to  me 
than  all  the  truth  in  the  world  T'  asked  Mr.  Norman. 

And  then,  as  he  noticed  the  angry  flush  rising  on  Fairy’s 
cheek,  he  extended  his  hand  towards  her,  and  cried  fervently — 

“  I  do  believe.  Miss  Flora,  that  Rayner  is  as  honourable 
and  high-minded  a  young  man  as  ever  lived.  And  I  only 
wish  ho  possessed  the  competency  that  alone  would  justify 
his  suit  to  yon ;  you  should  see  then  that  I  know  how  to  be 
generous.  It  is  your  happiness  I  desire,  not  my  own,  and  if 
I  thought  this  would  bo  promoted  by  an  imprudent  marriage, 
I  would  even  now,  heedless  of  the  pang,  renounce  a  hope 
dearer  to  me  than  life.  But  no;  I  cannot  think  so;  you  are 
too  heautiful,  too  delicate,  too  fragile  to  bear  all  the  miseries 
that  would  accrue  from  such  a  union ;  and  Mr.  Rayner,  if  he 
were  not  blinded  by  his  feelings,  is  too  hononrahle  not  to 
perceive  how  selfishly  he  is  acting.” 

With  burning  cheeks  and  in  great  confusion  Fairy  rose  to 
leave  the  room. 

“  It  is  no  selfishness  to  he  true  to  a  girl  who  has  loved  him 
all  her  life,”  she  said  softly  in  a  trembling  tone.  And  then 
gathering  courage,  she  added  more  firmly,  ”  And  I  do  not 
consider  you  have  a  right,  Mr.  Norman,  to  lecture  me  on  the 
subject  of  my  engagement  to  Mr.  Rayner.” 

”  What  you  say  is  just,”  exclaimed  Mr.  Nerman,  contrition 
in  his  face  and  voice.  “I  have  no  right — none;  I  have  been 
speaking  foolishly — wildly — I  scarce  know  what.  Rayner  is 
right  I  admire  his  conduct.  If  I  were  he  I  would  not  give 
you  up  for  a  thousand  worlds.” 

But  as  Fairy,  unheeding  this  burst  of  enthusiasm,  still 
advanced  towards  the  door,  he  started  up  and  intercepted  her. 

“  Do  listen  to  me  for  a  moment,”  he  implored.  ”  Surely 
you  can  forgive  a  few  words  spoken  from  a  kind  motive,  even 
if  they  offended  yon ;  and  I  promise  yon  I  will  never  speak 
on  this  theme  again,  unless  some  blessed  Providence  should 
set  yon  free.  I  will  not,  I  give  you  my  word ;  only  accord 
me  your  friendship— it  is  all  I  ask.  And  may  Heaven  bless 
you  with  the  man  you  love !” 

Positively  tears  stood  in  his  eyes,  and  Fairy,  not  seeing 
the  amusement  that  sparkled  over  Agnes’s  face,  was  touched. 

“  I  am  very  sorry,  Mr.  Norman,”  she  said,  while  her  cheeks 
glowed  with  beautiful  blushss.  “  I  know  I  must  appear  to 
you  very  ungrateful,  but  I  wish  you  would  not  care  for  me 
at  all.” 

“ But  you  will  give  mo  your  friendship?”  ho  reiterated. 

“  Yes,  yes ;  but  do  let  me  go — mamma  is  calling  me.” 

Mr.  Norman  opened  the  door  for  her. 

”  You  are  not  going  in  anger  ?”  he  said. 

“  No,  no,”  answered  Fairy  kindly. 

“  Give  me  your  hand,  then.” 

She  held  it  towards  him.  Mr.  Norman  took  it,  raised  it  to 
his  lips,  then,  as  he  relinquished  it,  whispered  softly — 

“  My  friend— the  dearest  friend  I  have !” 

But  Fairy  had  escaped  almost  before  the  words  were 
uttered. 

CHAPTER  X. 

Mr.  NORMAN  came  back  to  the  fire  and  leant  languidly 
on  the  mantelpiece. 

“Naggie,”  he  said,  “you  know  Flora;  how  do  yon  think  I 
am  getting  on  ?” 

“  Like  a  crab,”  said  Agnes ;  “  you  are  going  backwards 
beautifully.” 

“  I  don't  think  so,”  replied  Mr.  Norman  in  an  assured  tone. 
“  I  have  vexed  her  to-day,  without  which  I  could  not  have 
ventured  to  kiss  her  hand.” 

Agnes  opened  her  eyes  wide,  and  then  returned  to  her 
crochet,  as  though  waiting  for  on  explanation. 


“Don’t  you  perceive,  Agnes,  that  the  moment  after  Fairy 
has  been  angry  she  is  invariably  contrite  and  fearful  that  she 
has  been  unjust?  That  is  a  time  I  always  take  advantage  of, 
Naggie,  in  some  such  quiet  way  as  you  saw.” 

“  Oh,  indeed  1”  said  Agnes,  yawning  to  the  whole  extent  of 
her  month,  and  showing  two  rows  of  hrilliant  pearls. 

“  You  are  tired,  Agnes ;  you  want  a  glass  of  wine,”  said 
Mr.  Norman.  “Fairy  and  I  have  wearied  you.  And  pour 
out  one  for  me  too.  I  am  quite  exhausted.” 

“  I  should  think  yon  were,”  remarked  Agnes,  as  she  poured 
out  the  wine  with  great  alacrity.  “  So  Fairy  is  sorry  and 
full  of  compunction  after  being  angry,  is  she  ?  I’m  not,  I 
know.” 

Agnes  put  down  her  glass  empty. 

“  Take  another  glass,  Agnes.” 

It  was  Mr.  Norman’s  wine,  and  Agnes  obeyed  him  at  once, 
seeing  no  reason  whatever  for  economy  in  the  stores  now. 

“  Compunction  is  not  one  of  your  failings,”  said  Mr.  Nor¬ 
man.  “  You  want  revenge.” 

Agnes  nodded.  “  I  should  think  so,  and  very  reasonable 
too.  Why  should  I  not  want  revenge  ?” 

“You  are  quite  welcome  to  want  it,  Agnes;  the  thing  is 
can  you  get  it  ?”  asked  Mr.  Norman  carelessly. 

“Perhaps  not,”  she  answered  with  equal  carelessneas, 
swinging  her  foot  to  and  fro,  and  looking  at  it  admiringly ; 
“  but  what  difference  can  that  make  to  you  ?  1  have  a  good 
many  little  revenges  to  pay  off,  I  assure  you.” 

“  Call  them  spites,  Agnes,”  said  Mr.  Norman,  “  and  keep 
the  word  revenge  for  your  grand  coup  against  the  man  yon 
most  hate.” 

A  slight  accession  of  paleness  over  her  white  cheek,  smd  a 
furtive  glance  in  the  eye,  told  that  Agnes  was  startled. 

“  I  assure  you,”  she  began,  “  1  have  no  spite,  as  you  choose 
to  call  it,  against - ” 

“  Against  me,  Agnes  ?  Of  course  yon  have  not ;  yon  know 
me  to  be  your  sincerest  friend ;  yon  could  not  possibly  think 
I  was  alluding  to  myselL  No,  indeed,  I  meant  Philip  Rayner; 
you  hate  him,  and  that’s  the  simple  truth.” 

“  You  find  out  everything,”  said  Agnes  a  little  sulkily.  “If 
I  hate  him,  I  leave  yon  to  revenge  me.  I  could  not  put  my 
vengeance  into  better  hands.” 

“  Unless  you  kept  it  in  your  own,  Agnes,”  observed  Hr. 
Norman  with  great  suavity  of  manner,  “  which  I  should 
certainly  advise  yon  to  do ;  substitutes  in  malice  are  weak.” 

“You  hate  him  yourself!”  exclaimed  Agnes.  And  this 
time  the  pretty  little  dangling  foot  knocked  over  the  stool  on 
which  it  had  rested,  and  sent  it  across  the  hearth-mg  in  a 
flying  leap.  Mr.  Norman  took  no  notice  of  this  accident. 

“Yon  are  mistaken,  Agnes,”  he  said;  “I  have  no  bate  for 
Philip  Rayner.  I  sometimes  think  it  would  do  me  as  much 
good  to  lend  him  the  money  to  purchase  his  captaincy,  and 
make  him  and  Fairy  happy,  as  it  would  to  marry  her  myselL” 

Agnes  looked  at  him  in  blank  astonishment  and  dismay. 

“  Make  Philip  happy !”  she  exclaimed  in  a  low,  bitter  tone. 
“  Rather  than  he  should  be  happy  with  Fairy  Pd — Pd  poison 
her!" 

Srlr.  Norman  burst  into  a  sudden  but  silent  laugh. 

“  You  see  I  interpreted  your  feelings  perfectly,  Agnes,”  be 
said.  “  But,  as  yon  justly  observed,  they  are,  after  all,  a  naatter 
of  indifference  to  me ;  only  since  you  are  my  friend,  and  I 
have  long  had  a  regard  for  yon,  I  wished  to  let  yon  under¬ 
stand  that  there  was  no  necessity  for  making  a  mystery  of 
them  with  me.” 

“  What  miserable  mean  piece  of  wickedness  are  yon  going 
to  ask  me  to  do  ?”  said  Agnes  abruptly,  as  she  laid  her  work 
in  her  lap  and  looked  at  him  keenly. 

Apparently  much  offended,  Mr.  Norman  walked  to  the 
window  and  gazed  out  into  the  garden  without  replying. 
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*1  luT*  nothing  to  aak  yon,  Miia  Woodford,"  he  said  at 
last  Tary  oeldly,  except  that  yon  will  not  eoppoee  me  to  be 
s  walking  embodiment  of  the  cardinal  sins.  I  hare  already 
told  yon  that  I  bear  no  hatred  towards  Mr.  Rayner ;  it  is  not 
likely,  tiierefore,  that  I  am  going  to  suggest  to  yon  to  pat 
loeifer-matehea  in  hie  oofiee  when  next  yon  make  it  for  him, 
or  a  deadly  Tiper  in  the  lining  of  his  hat,  when  yon  slip  yonr 
next  biOet  in  it." 

Agnes  bit  her  lip,  and  kept  an  nneasy  sOenee  for  a  moment. 

“Then  yon  only  mean - 7'  she  said. 

**  That  there  is  a  time  for  all  things,  and,-  in  my  opinion, 
yonr  roTenge  had  better  sleep  a  little.  Yon  see,  if  1  ask  yon 
anything,  it  is  to  exercise  yonrself  in  those  rare  xirtuea,  for¬ 
bearance  and  generosity 

*  Oh,”  said  Agnes,  shmgging  her  shoulders  in  a  slightly 
puled  sray,  “  is  that  all  ?” 

** mu  it  be  too  difficult,  Agnes?"  asked  Mr.  Norman  with 
Hand  sarcasm. 

“After  the  noble  lesson  yon  have  given  me  in  generosity 
sinee  yonr  stay  here,  I  think  not,”  said  Agnes. 

She  held  up  her  glass  to  the  light  as  she  spoke,  and  with 
one  aye  shut  admired  the  wine  with  the  other.  Mr.  Norman 
watched  her  with  an  amused  oonntenance. 

“You  are  certainly  a  very  clever  girl,”  he  said,  showing 
no  aimoyanee  at  her  last  remark,  “and  I  did  quite  right  in 
making  yon  my  friend.” 

“  How  did  you  find  out  about — about  Philip  ?”  she  asked, 
aa  ahe  set  down  her  glass. 

I  “How  can  you  a^T”  responded  Mr.  Norman.  “Onoe 
understood,  you  are  easy  to  read  as  the  alphabet,  Agnes.” 

“You  always  understood  me,"  obaerved  Agnes  in  an 
admiring  tone. 

Sharpnoae  to  her  was  so  snUime  a  quality  that  ahe  had  an 
innate  and  vast  respect  for  it 

“Undeceive  yonrself,  Agnes,”  said  Mr.  Norman  with  a 
haW  sigh.  “  There  wae  a  thne  when  I  did  not  understand 
yew — a  time  whmi  I  took  your  notee  and  protestations 
for  the  truth,  and  I  bHieved  yon  loved  me.  I  was  going 
to  ask  yon  to  be  my  wife,  but  you  yonrself  changed  my 
views.  You  hdd  oo  that  little  count  with  the  red  nose 
as  weU  as  me.  You  were  not  quite  sure  of  me,  and  you 
thought  it  wise  and  beet  for  your  own  interest  to  be — impar- 
tinL  I  paid  a  debt  of  honour  of  the  count’s,  and  only  de¬ 
manded  in  return  a  right  the  little  scented  biUetn  that  flew 
at  times  over  Madame  Dneane’s  waU.  He  was  grateful,  and 
ha  did  not  refuse  ma  His  kindness  merited  some  return — I 
riiowed  him  mina  I  reoUy  did  it  out  of  pity ;  he  suffered  so 
asneh,  it  was  a  good  deed  to  effect  his  eura  He  retired  to 
j  his  ebfttean,  with  the  charitable  wish  that  you  might  be  burnt 
aMva  for  your  wickedneaa  I  had  no  snch  feelings,  Ag^es — 
I  eoufees  I  was  quite  stmok  with  your  clevemesa  1  thought 
you  would  make  quite  as  goed  a  partner  in  your  way  aa 
Mr.  Grind  in  hia  And  so  that  is  how,  instead  ol  proposing 
niamaga  I  proffered  a  singular  and  lasting  friendship.” 

Mr.  Norman  finished  with  an  ill-concealed  yawn — he 
was  getting  tired.  While  Agnes  listened,  her  face  grew 
gradually  very  white ;  she  swallowed  a  glass  of  wine  hastily, 
and  then  said  with  a  forced  langh — 

“Sol  ^iled  my  own  game?” 

j  Mr.  Norman  nodded.  “The  expresrimi  is  yonr  own,  mind, 
'  Agnes,”  be  observed. 

“It  very  little  matters,”  ahe  answered,  “by  wbat  name  I 
can  my  failure.  I  am  not  steeped  in  humbng  to  the  marrow ; 
I  don’t  try  to  eheat  myself.  Cireumstanoes  have  made  me 
ahaap  and  worldly,  and  I  don’t  deny  it.  You  might,  however, 
have  left  the  count  alone,”  she  added,  as  a  dark  shadow 
lewesed  over  her  face,  “though  you  did  not  choose  your- 
■  aelf - 
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“To  pass  my  life  with  you,  and  trust  my  honour  and 
happiness  in  your  hands.  No,  Agnes;  why  should  I  help 
you  to  marry  the  count  when  I  wanted  you  as  a  friend  in 
England?  Moreover,  at  that  time  I  was  too  galled ;  I  confess 
I  could  not  have  let  you  marry  then.  I  had  not  seen  Fairy.” 

Agnes  bit  her  lip  passionately,  *bat  by  a  great  effort  she 
restrained  her  wrath. 

“  Why  did  you  make  no  alteration  in  your  conduct  after 
the  count  left?”  she  demanded  with  a  slightly  quivering 
voice. 

“You  know  all  about  it,”  responded  Mr.  Norman  a  little 
crossly;  “why  ask  any  more?  Perhaps  1  wanted  a  little 
revenge — perhaps  I  wanted  you  not  to  miss  the  count.  You 
must  confess  you  did  not  feel  his  loss  very  acutely.  I  was 
more  assiduons  in  my  attentions  than  ever,  till  gradually  you 
gave  me  yonr  whole  confidence,  and  as  day  by  day  yon  mani¬ 
fested  more  candidly  your  feelings  and  principles,  your  hopes 
of  becoming  Mrs.  Norman  waned  and  died,  till  at  last,  us  I 
had  wished,  there  was  no  longer  even  the  shadow  of  such  an 
idea  between  us.” 

“  You  were  so  cunning,”  exclaimed  Agnes  angrily ;  “  you 
wormed  every  thought  out  of  me  by  pretending  the  utmost 
admiration  for  my  tact  and  sharpness.” 

“  There's  the  danger  of  sympathy  and  confidence  with  an 
admirer,  Agnes.  It  is  quite  true — I  did  admire  your  qualities 
extremely.  I  still  do.  I  consider  yon  the  very  cleverest  girl 
I  ever  met  with,  and  I  don’t  begrudge  in  the  least  tiie  time, 
attention,  or  money  yonr  friendship  has  cost  me.  You 
amused  me  very  much  in  Paris — you  were  a  curious  study.  I 
thought  yonr  whole  family  must  be  a  curious  study,  that’s 
why  I  asked  you  for  an  introduction,  little  thinking  to  find  a 
gem  among  them." 

“What  a  fool  I  am  compared  to  you!”  observed  Agnes 
with  a  sigh. 

Mr.  Norman  bowed  as  if  he  had  received  a  compliment, 
but  apparently  he  considered  the  truth  of  her  remark  too 
self-evident  to  need  a  reply. 

“  And  so  you  mean  to  marry  Fairy  ?”  she  said  snappishly. 

Mr.  Norman,  who  had  uttered  all  his  last  remarks  in  a 
tone  of  languid  weariness,  merely  nodded  assent. 

“Why,  just  now  you  told  her  yon  would  never  speak  of 
love  ag^n — yon  would  only  be  her  friend !” 

“  It  is  very  easy  to  make  love  and  call  it  friendship,”  he 
answered  sleepily. 

“  Not  so  easy  if  I  choose  to  stop  you,”  said  Agnes  in  a  low, 
determined  tone.  “  Fairy  has  never  tried  to  beguile  my 
secrets  from  me  by  a  mask  of  admiration  and  affection ;  all 
the  more  reason,  then,  that  I  should  give  her  my  confidence, 
and  at  least  let  her  know  my  estimation  of  her  admirers.” 

All  Mr.  Norman’s  languor  fled  in  a  moment  before  these 
words. 

“  Yon  will  do  nothing  of  the  kind,  Agnes,”  he  said,  in  a 
tone  determined  as  her  own.  “  Yon  can  have  no  wish  to  ruin 
your  family,  and  injure  and  disgrace  yourself.  If  you  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  making  Fairy  hate  me,  what  would  yon  got  by  it  ? 
I  should  not  put  an  execution  in  the  house,  because  I  am  in- 
uqiable  of  a  mean  revenge,  but  my  partner  would.  I  should 
go  over  to  Paris,  and  leave  all  in  his  hands.  I  might  have  a 
little  chat  with  the  young  surgeon  before  I  went,  and  Rayner,” 
he  concluded  coolly,  “  I  should  shoot  Duels  are  not  obsolete 
in  France.”  Mr.  Norman  could  snuff  a  candle  and  hit  a  hair 
with  his  pistol,  and  his  courage  never  having  been  tried,  be 
had  no  idea  he  was  a  consummate  coward. 

Agnes  did  not  quail  in  the  least.  “  I  know  very  well  we 
cannot  sifford  to  be  enemies,”  she  said  quietly,  “  but  I  wish 
you  to  know  it  too.” 

“Do  you  suppose  me  ignorant  of  that,  Agnes?”  asked  Mr. 
Norman.  “You  are  a  singular  girl,  and  no  man  but  ma 
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would  ever  have  betrayed  to  you  so  much  of  his  affairs.  Most 
other  men,  too,  choose  men  as  their  friends,  but  I  preferred 
a  woman.  And  if  I  do  not  wish  to  have  it  known  that  you 
and  I  are  on  such  terms  of  confidence,  it  is  for  your  own  sake. 
Sharp  and  worldly  as  you  are,  yon  do  not  understand  the 
world  like  a  man.  ISvery  one  would  misunderstand  and  mis¬ 
construe  our  friendship  to  your  prejudice,  and  I  will  never 
permit  any  one  to  do  you  that  injustice,  Ag^es,  if  I  can 
help  it.” 

Agnes  looked  up  a  little  touched.  "Let  us  be  friends,” 
she  said,  "though  your  friendship,  it  seems,  does  me  harm 
every  way.” 

"I  hope  not,  Naggie,”  answered  Mr.  Norman,  “and  you 
know  I  am  not  an  ungenerous  friend,  and  here  where  I  have 
set  my  heart  I  am  inclined  to  he  more  than  generous.” 

“  So  you  have  really  set  your  heart  on  that  puny,  sickly 
sister  of  mine  ?”  she  responded. 

“  Yon  are  jealous,  Agnes,  and  hence  this  outburst.” 

“  Not  I ;  but  what  is  there  in  her  to  like  ?” 

“Everything,  Agnes,  to  a  man  like  me.  I  am  sick  of 
falsehood ;  she  is  truth  itself,  and  she  is  truth  tried,  and 
proved  without  a  flaw.  For  years  she  has  heen  placed  in 
circumstances  which  ought  to  have  made  her  the  very  reverse 
of  what  she  is.  But  there  is  none  of  the  family  mildew 
about  her,  and  she  does  not  see  it  on  the  others.  To  her, 
father  and  mother,  brothers  and  sisters,  are  all  angels.” 

"  That  only  proves  her  a  fool,”  said  Agnes. 

“  It  proves  that  to  the  pure  all  things  are  pure,  and  her 
love  in  its  great  light  sees  a  glory  where  others  see  a  shame.” 

Agnes  yawned  wearily,  and  made  no  answer. 

“  Wo  all  carry  somewhat  of  our  family  rust  about  us,”  con¬ 
tinued  Mr.  Norman  as  he  paced  the  room.  "  What  mine  is, 
Agnes,  I  need  not  tell  yon,  who  have  seen  me  and  my  lady- 
mother  at  home.  And  has  rust  a  right  to  complain  of 
mildew?  I  think  not — that  is  why  I  care  nothing  for — 
for - ” 

Mr.  Norman  seemed  searching  for  some  polite  expression 
for  the  family  monldiness. 

“  Pass  it  over,”  interposed  Agnes :  “  you  care  nothing  for 
the  state  of  the  ship,  that’s  enough.” 

“No,  and,  strange  as  you  may  think  it,  I  do  care  for  truth 
and  love.  I  have  been  brought  up  in  an  atmosphere  whore 
there  was  neither,  and  this  has  made  mo  false  too,  but  not 
falser  than  others.  Women  have  pretended  to  love  me  who 
only  wanted  to  pick  my  pocket.  I  have  met  with  more 
falsehood,  more  hypocrisy,  than  I  have  ever  paid  back.  Now 
here  is  a  girl  who  tells  me  plainly  she  does  not  love  me — she 
loves  some  one  else.  That  is  something  new  to  me,  and  the 
day  she  confesses  she  only  likes  me  will  be  the  happiest  I 
have  ever  known.  Her  slightest  esteem  will  be  worth  more 
than  the  love  of  a  hundred  other  women  of  a  less  pure,  less 
gentle  nature.” 

“  I  can’t  see  all  that  in  Fairy  that  yon  talk  of,”  observed 
Agnes.  “  To  me  she  is  just  an  ordinary  girl,  pretty,  certainly, 
but  with  no  tact,  and  a  deal  of  sentimentality.” 

“You  don’t  undeMtand  your  sister,  and  I  do.  I  often 
think  I  must  have  a  great  deal  of  good  in  me,  else  I  could  not 
possess  the  insight  into  Fairy's  character  that  enables  me  to 
comprehend  her.  The  fact  is,  I  worship  all  that  is  good, 
though  I  prustise  evil :  you  only  see  the  practice.  Fairy  would 
only  see  the  worship.  Excuse  me,  Agnes,  but  a  nature  like 
yours  finds  out  all  the  bad  in  a  man,  while  hers  would  be 
conscious  only  of  the  good.  I  might  live  with  Fairy  all  my 
life  long,  and,  once  believing  in  me,  she  would  continue  to 
the  end  to  think  me  a  good  man ;  yon  in  a  week  thought  me 
a  bad  one,  and,  would  have  married  me  all  the  same.  I  tell 
you  I  u'oat  Fairy  Woodford — she  will  save  me  from  this 
miserable,  false,  lowering  life.  I  can  trust  in  her;  she  will 
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never  cheat  and  deceive  me.  You  see  the  child,  the  boy  who 
has  been  lied  to  from  infancy,  never  gets  rid  as  a  man  of 
that  false  atmosphere  ;  to  him  there  is  no  such  thing  as 
truth.  By  heavens !  Fairy  is  the  only  person  in  the  world 
in  whom  I  believe,  therefore  she  must  be  my  wife.  She  will 
restore  my  faith,  she  will  bring  me  peace  and  happiness.  With 
her  I  shall  be  a  good  man,  without  her  I  shall  be  all  that 
yon  think  me,  Agnes.” 

“I  simply  think  yon  a  fool,”  observed  Agnes  coolly,  “and 
I  don’t  believe  in  your  taming  into  a  Methodist  parson.”  In 
gradually-increasing  excitement  Mr.  Norman  continued  to 
pace  the  room,  not  heeding  her. 

“I  tell  you  all  this,  Agnes,  that  yon  may  know  that  I  am 
in  earnest,  and  the  help  you  give  me  must  be  no  half  help. 
There  is  no  harm  in  what  I  do— none.  Does  that  young 
Philip  Rayner  want  this  girl  as  I  do  ?  He  is  good  enough 
already — bora  poor,  brought  up  by  a  good  mother  in  truth 
and  parity,  it  is  easy  to  him  to  perform  a  deed  of  self-denial 
that  would  tear  my  poorer  nature  to  shreds.  Let  him  yield 
up  this  girl,  or  answer  to  me  for  making  me  a  demon.  He 
does  not  understand  or  value  her  as  I  do;  to  him  she  is 
simply  a  loving  g;irl,  to  mo  she  is  on  angel,  sent  from  heaven 
to  save  me  from  a  thraldom  that  is  driving  me  mad.  She  is 
too  timid  in  her  love  to  show  him  what  she  is,  but  she  lets  me 
see  the  world  of  truth,  goodness,  and  love  in  her  innocent 
heart.  He  shall  not  take  her  from  me !  the  puny,  passion¬ 
less  boy ;  he  would  comfort  himself  for  her  loss  with  his 
mother  and  his  duty — I  cannot.” 

Mr.  Norman  sat  down  exhausted,  his  face  pale,  the  veins  on 
his  forehead  swelled,  and  the  cambric  that  bound  it  slightly 
spotted  with  blood.  After  resting  his  head  a  moment  on  his 
hands,  he  looked  round  for  Agnes,  but  she  was  gone.  He 
had  put  heaven  into  his  discourse,  and  the  angels,  and  this, 
as  she  told  herself  in  great  indignation,  was  a  piece  of  humbug 
which,  coming  from  him,  was  more  than  she  could  stand. 


MADAME  ROLAND. 

(1761—1703.) 

**  one  femme  qai  ^tait  an  grand  homme.” — Louis  Blavc. 

“EUe  avait  Tame  repnblicalne  dans  nn  corps  petri  do  graces,  et 
faqonnd  par  one  certalne  poUtesse  de  coni.”  —  Kiourrs.  Ulmoires 
dCm  Ditmu. 

I. 

IN  the  fall  of  1863  a  young  man  called  upon  a  bookseller 
of  the  Quai  Voltaire  with  a  bundle  of  dusty  documents 
under  his  arm.  “They  had  been  his  father’s:  they  were 
nothing  to  him:  what  would  monsieur  give  for  them?” 
Monsieur,  looking  over  them,  does  not  think  them  very  inte¬ 
resting,  and  declines  to  bid  for  the  treasure.  “  But,”  says  the 
young  man,  “  there  are  others,”  and  on  two  successive  occa¬ 
sions  he  appears  with  more  ]^ellow  manuscripts.  Finally  the 
bookseller  offers  fifty  francs  foi  the  whole.  “  Fifty  francs  bo 
it,  then !”  And  the  heaps  being  shaken,  sorted,  and  arranged, 
are  found  to  include — memoirs  of  the  Girondists  Louvet  and 
Pdtion;  autograph  of  the  Girondist  Bozot;  tragedy  of 
Charlotte  Corday,  by  the  Girondist  Salles ;  and,  best  of  all, 
fiot  letters  of  the  famous  Madame  Roland. 

Stranger  still !  This  discovery  was  closely  connected  with 
another  made  some  months  before,  in  March.  A  savant,  well 
known  for  his  revolutionary  researches,  prowling  about  in  the 
market  at  Batignolles,  had  happened  upon  the  miniature  of  a 
man,  in  sad  dilapidation,  and  dragging  on  the  ground  under 
a  heap  of  vegetables.  Its  glass  had  gone,  its  canvas  had 
curled  and  cracked ;  but  behind  the  picture  was  a  piece  of 
paper,  folded  in  four,  cut  to  the  size  of  the  portrait,  and 
I  covered  closely  with  Madame  Roland's  well-known  writing. 
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Madame  Roland. 


These  two  discoveries,  taken  in  connection  with  each  other, 
clasped  at  once  the  hands  of  two  hitherto  unrecognised  lovers, 
and  settled  for  ever  a  question  which  had  been  often  asked, 
but  never  answered  until  now. 

Love  in  the  earlier  years  of  Madame  Eoland  had  assnmed 
a  curious  disguise.  To  her  Eros  had  appeared  in  the  cap  and 
gown  of  a  schoolman,  and  had  left  bis  heart  behind  in  the 
hurry  of  packing.  Self-educated  and  secluded,  she  had 
ranged  all  literature,  learning  to  read  in  Plutarch,  graduating 
in  Rousseau — and  both  had  left  their  marks.  Handsome, 
ardent,  affectionate,  and  sensitive,  she  had,  nevertheless, 
listened  to  the  voice  of  her  imagination  and  the  echoes  of  her 
studies,  until  she  had  forgotten  her  feelings.  Love  for  her 
had  become  a  matter  of  stoical  calculation;  marriage  a 
prudent  philosophical  bargain,  to  be  controlled  by  a  maxim  of 
the  Portico,  a  quotation  from  Emile.  At  twenty-five  she  had 
married — always  en  philosophe — a  staid,  stiff  man  of  five-and- 
forty,  an  inspector  of  manufactures  at  Lyons,  who  became  a 
minister  at  Paris,  and  scandalised  the  court  by  his  Puritan 
costume,  bis  round  hat,  and  the  strings  in  his  shoes.  Him 
she  had  aided,  elevated,  and  afterwards  eclipsed.  Thrown 
suddenly  into  society,  then  queen  of  a  coterie  of  young  and 
eloquent  enthusiasts,  dreaming  dangerously  of  being  “the 
happiness  of  one  and  the  bond  of  many,”  she  bad  early  dis¬ 
covered  that  “  among  those  around  her  there  were  some  men 
whom  she  might  love,"  and  although  she  strictly  obeyed  tbe 
dictates  of  duty,  it  was  shrewdly  suspected  that  the  some  one 
had  been  found.  Who  was  it  ?  Who  was  the  “  toi  queje  n'ose 
nommer”  of  the  memoirs?  What  passion  was  this  from 
which  her  riper  years  so  narrowly  escaped  ?  Michelet  and 
Sainte-Benve  had  touched  the  traces  of  a  hardly-conquered 
inclination  for  Bancal  des  Issarts.  But  who  could  it  be  ? 
Was  it  Barbaroux,  the  “Antinoiis  of  Marseilles?”  Was  it 
the  devoted  Bose,  Lanthenas,  the  friend  of  the  family  ?  Was 
it  Buzot?  It  teas  Buzot  The  letters  were  to  Buzot,  the 
portrait  was  Buzot’s,  and  the  riddle  was  solved.  Already 
clearly  drawn  by  her  own  faithful  pencil,  the  great  truth- 
teller  Time  had  added  the  completing  touches.  No  longer 
darkly  seen,  the  stately  figure  stands  out  upon  the  threshold 
of  the  Revolution,  secure  in  its  sing^ular  nobility,  with  all  its 
errors  undisg^sed,  and  courts  “  the  verdict  of  an  impartial 
posterity.”  * 

When,  in  Moli^re’s  play,  tbe  learned  (and  intolerable)  hL 
Thomas  Diafoims  pays  his  court  to  MadUe.  Ang^lique,  he 
politely  presents  her  with  an  elaborate  thesis  against  the 
circulation  of  the  blood-pour  faire  son  chemin.  In  1790  the 
successful  suitor  came  ladeu  with  the  Control  Social  in  his 
pocket,  or  to-morrow’s  declamation  in  his  hand.  On  that 
high  road  to  ladies’  favour  the  surest  passport  was  some  florid 
philippic  against  Robespierre  or  Marat,  some  high-pitched 
prospectus  of  the  approaching  “  Reign  of  Reason.”  Politics 
had  invaded  all  the  salons,  driving  before  them  tbe  sonnets 
and  bouts-rtmes,  effacing  tbe  iclat  of  the  Dorats  and  Bemis. 
From  the  crowded  court  where  Madame  de  Stael  swayed  the 
sceptre,  to  its  faintest  provincial  copy,  whose  “inferior 
priestess”  fired  her  friends  with  her  enthusiasm  and  burnt 
her  fingers  with  her  tea,  the  political  spirit  had  swept  down 
all  before  it 

Arrived  in  the  capital  in  1791,  Madame  Roland,  already  in 
her  Lyons  retreat  a  decided  republican,  already  a  contributor 
to  the  patriot  journal  of  her  friend  Champagnenx,  already 
in  correspondence  with  the  all-pervading  Brissot,  flung  her¬ 
self  headlong  into  the  popular  current.  Her  house  at  Parb 
became  a  rendezvous  for  Brissot’s  friends.  The  elegant 

*  Her  memoirs  (in  Bose's  edition)  were  entitled  Apptl  i  rimpartiale 
PostirUf.  New  and  complete  editions  were  published  simultaneously 
in  18S4  by  MU.  Dauban  and  Fsugere.  From  the  former  gentleman  we 
also  have  a  valuable  Etudt  tnr  Madanie  Poland  et  son  Tempt. 


hostess,  who,  silent  at  first  in  the  animated  discussions,  only 
showed  her  scorn  or  her  sympathy  by  a  sudden  elevation  of 
tbe  brows,  a  glance  of  tbe  speaking  eyes,  became  the 
“Egerb”  of  the  gathering  Gironde.  Tbe  little  third-floor 
of  the  Hotel  Britanniqne,  Rue  Gu^n^gaud,  became  a  very 
grotto  of  the  Camenao.  Round  her— centre  and  soul  of  the 
coalition — flocked  its  famous  and  ill-fated  leaders.  Here 
nightly  was  to  be  seen  that  journalist  adventurer  Brissot,  its 
hand  as  she  was  its  head ;  here,  too,  came  the  imknown  lover 
Buzot,  “  heart  of  fire  and  soul  of  iron,”  drinking  a  perilous 
eloquence  in  those  beautiful  eyes ;  here,  too,  even  Danton, 
even  Robespierre,  made  fitful  apparitions,  and,  conspicuous 
among  the  rest,  might  be  dbtingnished  the  “  grave”  Petion, 
the  philosopher  Condorcet,  and  last,  but  not  least,  her  hus¬ 
band,  the  “  virtuous”  Roland. 

Hardly  to  be  detached,  therefore,  from  the  story  of  the 
Girondists,  are  the  later  years  of  Madame  Roland's  life.  But 
our  concern,  at  present,  lies  more  with  the  woman  than  tbe 
politician — more  with  Makon  Phlipon,*  the  engraver’s 
daughter,  than  the  all-conquering  wife  of  the  popular 
statesman.  Hbtorically,  perhaps,  a  few  words  are  necessary. 
First  a  commissioner  to  tbe  National  Assembly  (1791),  then 
Minister  of  the  Interior  under  Dnmonriez  (1792),  Roland  was 
materially  influenced,  ably  aided,  by  his  wife.  When 
Louis  XVI.  refused  to  sanction  the  decree  for  the  banish¬ 
ment  of  the  priests,  the  minister,  using  bis  wife’s  pen,f 
addressed  to  the  king  a  remonstrance  which  procured  his 
dismissal. 

The  Faubourg  St.  Antoine  rose,  the  king  was  removed  to 
the  Temple,  and  Roland  was  recalled.  Loudly  and  ineffec¬ 
tually  he  protested  against  the  savage  September  massacres 
in  tbe  prisons.  Then  the  pair  became  objects  for  the  enmity 
of  the  terrible  Montagne.  Madame  Roland  was  charged  with 
corresponding  with  Elngland.  The  address  and  dexterity  of 
her  defence  baffled  her  opponents,  Danton  and  Robespierre. 
At  last  Roland  was  arrested,  but  escaped.  His  wife  was 
thrown  into  the  Abbaye,  liberated,  re-arrested,  and  taken  to 
St.  Pelagie;  thence  to  the  Conciergerie,  and  thence  to  the 
guillotine,  j 

During  her  imprisonment  she  wrote  her  personal  memoirs 
(which  she  was  not  able  to  complete).  Notices  Ilistoriques  of 
bar  political  circle,  and  the  five  letters  to  Buzot  which  we 
have  already  mentioned. 

n. 

There  are  many  reasons  which  render  these  “  confidences,” 
as  they  have  been  called,  singularly  genuine  and  authentic. 
Like  many  of  the  records  of  that  time,  they  were  written 
under  the  axe.  Their  authors  felt  that  to  palter  with  pos¬ 
terity — to  mince  and  simper  to  the  future — were  worse  than 
useless.  With  the  beautiful  Duchess  of  Gramont,  who  was 
asked  whether  she  had  helped  the  emigrants,  they  seem  to 
say,  “  I  was  going  to  answer  ‘  No,’  but  life  is  not  worth  the 
lie.”  And  one  and  all,  writing  in  the  shadow  of  death,  catch 
something  of  sublime  simplicity.  In  the  case  of  the  present 
writer  there  are  other  reasons  still  When  Madame  Roland 
planned  her  memoirs  she  was  thinking  of  the  greatest  work 
of  her  great  model,  Rousseau.  “  These,”  she  said  to  a  friend, 
“  will  be  mg  ‘  Confessions,’  for  I  shall  conceal  nothing.”  A 

*  Hanon  la  the  dlminutiTe  of  Marie-Jeanne. 

t  The  letter  to  the  king,  says  iiOavet,  the  splendid  declamations 
against  assassins,  which  were  placarded  on  the  walls  of  Paris,  and  the 
majority  of  the  reports  which  Roland  presented  to  the  Assembly,  came 
from  the  pen  of  this  wonderfhl  womaiL 

t  On  November  8tb,  1793.  She  was  then  thirty-nine,  having  been 
bom  in  March,  17S4.  Only  two  days  previonsly,  despised  by  every 
party  whose  puppet  he  bad  been,  “  master,”  as  he  bitterly  said,  neither 
of  his  actions  nor  his  name,”  yet  closing  a  forty-year  life  of  fault  and 
folly  with  a  superb  laeotr-moun'r,  bad  gone  to  the  scaffold  Louis  PbUIppe 
Joseph  Egallte,  sometime  Dnke  of  Orleans. 
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mistaken  idea,  perhaps,  but  one  which  lends  an  additional 
valne  to  the  words.  Lastly,  we  have  in  them  the  first  rapidly- 
conceived  expression,  the  accent,  as  it  were,  of  her  soul.  As 
she  harries  on,  driven  by  inexorable  haste,  now,  at  some 
prison  news,  breaking  into  a  patriotic  defence  of  her  defeated 
party,  now  again  seeking  peace  in  the  half-light  of  her 
childish  memoirs,  now  listening  to  the  supper-table  clamour 
of  the  actresses  in  the  next  cell,  now  in  a  sudden  panic  tear¬ 
ing  off  the  completed  MS.  to  send  to  Bose,  who  will  hide  it  in 
a  rock  in  Montmorency,  one  experiences  all  the  charm  of  an 
intimate  conversation  ;  one  feels  that  these  papers  are,  so  to 
spsak,  proof  impressions  of  her  state  of  mind.  Composed 
with  all  the  easy  fluency  and  something  of  the  naive  culti¬ 
vation  of  S^vign^,  they  wero  scribbled  furtively,  under  the 
eye  of  a  gaoler,  on  coarse  grey  paper  procured  by  the  favour 
of  a  turnkey,  and  often  blotted  with  her  tears.  The  large 
quarto  volume  of  MSS.  is  still  in  existence.  Its  fine  bold 
writing  is  hardly  corrected,  never  retouched.  The  writer 
had  no  time  for  erasure,  revision,  or  ornament,  and  barely 
time  to  tell  the  truth. 

Manon  hardly  recollects  when  she  first  learned  to  read. 
But  from  the  age  of  four  she  reads  with  excessive  avidity, 
devours  everything  with  a  perfect  rage  for  study.  Rising  at 
six,  when  all  is  quiet  in  the  house,  she  slips  on  her  little 
jacket,  and  steals  on  tiptoe  to  the  table  in  the  comer  of  her 
mother’s  room,  there  to  repeat  and  prepare  her  lessons  for 
the  patient  master  whom  she  nicknamed  M.  Doucet.  She  is 
never  without  a  book.  Now  it  is  the  Bible,  or  the  Lives  of 
the  Saints ;  now  Telcmachus,  or  the  Memoirs  of  Mdlle.  de 
Montpensier ;  now  the  Recovery  of  Jerusalem,  or  the  Roman 
Comique  of  Scarron.  Tasso  and  F^n^lon  set  the  child-brain 
on  fire  ;  as  she  reads  she  realises.  “  I  was  Erminia  for 
Tancred,  and  Eucharis  for  Telemachus.”  Plutarch  so  cap¬ 
tivated  her  at  nine  that  she  carried  him  to  church  instead  of 
mass-book.  Nothing  is  too  dry ;  “  she  would  have  leamt  the 
Koran  by  heart  if  they  had  taught  her  to  read  it she  asto¬ 
nishes  her  father  by  her  knowledge  of  heraldry ;  even  tries 
the  Law  of  Contracts ;  and,  later  still,  seta  to  and  copies  out 
a  treatise  on  geometry — plates  and  all. 

Nor  was  this  one  of  the  pale  frame-raised  little  prodigies 
who  are  the  curses  of  a  dessert.  Manon  had  excellent  health, 
and  these  are  not  all  her  accomplishments.  This  child,  who 
read  serious  books,  explained  the  circles  of  the  celestial 
sphere,  handled  crayon  and  burin,*  and  was  at  eight  the  best 
dancer  in  a  party  of  children  older  than  herself — this  child 
was  quite  at  home  in  the  kitchen.  “  I  should  be  able  to 
make  my  soup  as  easily  as  Philopcomen  cut  his  wood ;  f  but 
no  one  would  imagine  that  it  was  a  duty  fitted  for  me  to  per¬ 
form.”  There  is  a  secret  in  that  last  sentence  which  may  be 
recommended  to  some  ef  our  modern  young  ladies  who  are 
housekeepers  in  posse. 

In  those  days,  perhaps  more  than  now,  a  first  communion 
was  a  great  event  in  a  child’s  life.  At  eleven  years  o!  age 
her  religions  studies  have  so  mastered  her,  that  she  begs 
her  parents  with  tears  in  her  eyes  ”  to  do  a  thing  which  her 
conscience  demands,  to  place  her  in  a  convent,”  in  order  to 
prepare  for  it.  It  is  all  here.  She  has  charmingly  painted 
her  convent  friends — the  colombe  gemissante.  Sister  Agatha, 
the  Sisters  Henriette  and  Sophie  Cannet  (her  correspondence 
with  whom — from  1778  to  1786 — is  “  the  origin  of  her  taste 
for  writing”),  the  convent  life,  a  fete,  and  the  installation  of  a 
novice. 

*  "  M.  Coortoii  hu  a  line  drawing  of  Madame  Roland’s,  very  firm  In 
line,  and  some  engraved  stones,  especially  a  cornelian,  cat  after  the 
antique,  and  bearing  a  shepherd  struggling  with  a  goat.” — SaitUe-Btuie. 

t  An  Ulostration  ftom  her  favourite  Plutarch.  See  the  story  of 
Pbilopoimen  and  the  innkeeper's  wife  at  Megaro, 


With  the  Dames  de  la  Congregation  she  stayed  a  year.  A 
succeeding  year  was  spent  with  her  grandmother  in  the  He 
St  Louis.  She  has  pleasantly  touched  in  the  little  household ; 
her  grandmother — brisk,  amiable,  and  young  at  sixty ;  her 
grandmother’s  sister.  Mademoiselle  Rotisset,  pious,  asthmatic, 
always  seriously  knitting,  and  everybody’s  servant.  Then 
she  describes  her  visit  to  a  great  lady,  whose  airs  and 
patronage  disgust  the  little  republican  who  has  already  begun 
to  reason  shrewdly  upon  nobility  of  intellect  and  questions 
of  degree. 

”  ‘  Ah,  bonjour,'  said  Madame  de  Boismorel  in  a  loud,  cold 
voice,  and  rising  at  our  approach.  ‘  Bonjour,  Mademoiselle 
Rotisset’  (Mademoiselle  ?  What  ?  My  bonne  maman  is  hero. 
Mademoiselle?)  ‘Well,  I  am  glad  to  see  you;  and  this  pretty 
child  is  your  grandchild,  eh  ?  Ah,  she  will  improve.  Come 
here,  my  dear— here,  next  me.  She  is  timid.  How  old  is 
she,  your  grandchild.  Mademoiselle  Rotisset  ?  She  is  a  leetle 
dark,  but  the  base  of  the  skin  is  excellent ;  ’twill  clear  before 
long.  She’s  already  well  shaped.  You  should  have  a  lucky 
hand,  little  woman ;  have  you  ever  put  into  the  lottery  ?’ 

“  ‘  Never,  madame ;  I  don’t  like  games  of  chance.’ 

“  ‘  What  a  voice !  how  sweet  and  full  it  is !  But  how  grave 
we  are !  Aren’t  you  a  wee  bit  devote  ?’ 

“  ‘I  know  my  duties,  and  I  try  to  fulfil  them.’ 

“  ‘  Capital !  You  want  to  bo  a  nun,  don’t  you?’ 

“  ‘  I  ignore  my  destiny ;  I  don’t  yet  seek  to  determine  it.’ 

”  ‘  Bless  me,  how  sententious !  She  reads,  your  grandchild. 
Mademoiselle  Rotisset  ?’ 

“  ‘  It  is  her  greatest  pleasure ;  she  reads  half  the  day.’ 

“  ‘  Oh,  one  can  see  that ;  but  do  take  care  that  she  doesn’t 
become  a  blue-stocking — ’twonld  be  a  thousand  pities.’  ” 

Thereupon  the  elder  ladies  fell  to  talking  of  their  little 
maladies— of  Abb^  This  and  Councillor  That — and,  in  order 
to  sprinkle  the  sprightly  conversation  with  the  requisite  spice 
of  scandal,  of  a  certain  beauty  somewhat  “on  the  return,” 
whose  misfortune  it  is  to  forget  everything  except  her  age. 
Meanwhile  Mademoiselle  Manon,  perched  on  the  edge  of  her 
seat,  feels  very  hot  and  uncomfortable,  and  sorely  discon¬ 
certed  by  the  cold  boldness  of  the  great  lady’s  eyes  which 
stare  at  her  every  now  and  then  over  her  plastered  cheeks. 
The  proud  little  student  of  Plutarch,  mutely  measuring  her¬ 
self  with  her  entertainer,  sickens  at  her  patronage  and 
assumption  of  superiority,  as  later  she  will  sicken  at  “  that 
lank  yellow  hackney,”  Mademoiselle  de  Hannaches,  whose 
pretensions  to  pedigree  are  everywhere  respected— as  later 
she  will  sicken  at  the  obsequious  mummeries  of  Versailles. 
She  has  already  the  germ  of  all  that  fierce  hatred  of  royalty 
which  was  so  unworthy  of  her ;  and  although  in  the  memoirs 
she  has  doubtless  clothed  her  recollections  with  something  of 
the  amplitude  of  her  matnrer  style,  the  picture  in  feeling  is 
vividly  true.  For  the  Manon  of  the  visit  and  the  chronicler 
of  later  years  are  not  at  all  unlike.  Her  character  was 
of  a  composition  that  hardens  early,  and  between  the  child 
of  twelve  and  the  woman  of  forty  the  difference  is  not  so 
great. 

When  at  last  she  returned  to  her  parents.  Mademoiselle 
Phlipon  was  a  handsome  girl — well-nigh  a  woman.  She  has 
no  plan  or  aim  but  knowledge  and  instruction.  “  For  me 
happiness  resides  in  application.”  “The  mornings,”  writes 
she  to  Sophie  Cannet,  “slip  away  somehow  in  reading  and 
working.  After  meals  I  go  into  my  little  study  overlooking 
the  Seine.  I  take  a  pen,  dream,  think,  and  write.”  Elsewhere 
she  says,  “  My  violin,  my  guitar,  and  my  pen  are  three  parts 
of  my  life.”  In  this  way,  and  with  a  little  gardening,  the 
quiet  days  glide  on,  varied  only  by  a  Sunday  jaunt  to  lonely 
Meudon,  “  with  its  wild  woods  and  solitary  pools,”  or  by  the 
rarer  visit  to  friends. 

In  this  still  retirement  her  character  is  forming  fast 
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Doubt  begins  to  trouble  her.  Her  confessor,  somewhat 
alarmed,  hastens  to  provide  her  with  all  the  apologists  of  her 
faith ;  from  these  she  learns  the  names  of  its  assailants,  and 
procures  them  too.  An  endless  course !  Philosopher  and 
politician — Voltaire  and  Diderot,  Descartes  and  Malebranches, 
the  System  of  Nature  and  the  Treatise  on  Tolerance — she 
reads  them  alL  She  writes,  too,  (Eucres  de  Loisir  and  Divers 
Rrjkctiems,  little  tracts  on  love  and  liberty.  And  as  she  was 
Ducbaris  for  Telemachus,  so  with  each  author  she  is  succes¬ 
sively  —  perhaps  all  at  once — Jansenist,  Cartesian,  Stoic, 
Deist,  and  Sceptic. 

Rousseau  comes  at  last  as  the  choice  dish — the  peacock's 
brains — of  this  mixed  entertainment.  Nothing  but  the 
Plutarch  at  nine  had  captivated  her  like  Rousseau  at  twenty- 
one.  She  has  “  found  her  fitting  food,”  she  says.  “A  little 
Jean-Jacqnes  will  lost  her  through  the  night.”  She  stig¬ 
matises  as  “  souls  of  mud”  the  women  who  can  read  the 
NouveBe  lleloise  without  at  least  wishing  to  bs  better.  Nor 
was  she  singular.  At  every  turn  of  these  Revolution  records 
one  traces  the  influence  of  the  Genevese  philosopher.  Now, 
we  don’t  care  much  about  that  pseudo-sentiment — for  ns  the 
windy  rhetoric  of  St.  Preux  is  simply  illegible — for  us  Julie 
JEtanges  is  a  pr&ieuse  ridicule.  If — at  aU— we  remember 
that  half-crazed  genius,  that  self-indulgent,  “self-torturing 
sophist,”  it  is  as  the  man  who  wrote  pathetically  of  paternity, 
and  sent  his  children  to  the  Foundling — as  the  man  who 
took  Vitam  impendere  vero  for  his  motto,  and  romanced  like 
Mendez  Pinto — as  the  man  who  allowed  his  theft  of  a  paltry 
ribbon  to  ruin  a  poor  girl  who  loved  him,*  and  so  forth.  Yet 
it  is  impossible  to  estimate  the  extent  of  his  power  over  his  | 
contemporaries.  This  opinion  of  Madame  Roland's  was  the 
ofHnion  of  Madame  de  Stael — of  nearly  all  the  world  in  those 
days ;  and  to  this  influence  must  be  attributed  the  somewhat 
declamatory  style  of  the  present  memoirs;  to  it,  also,  the 
fact  that,  excellent  as  they  are,  they  are  unfit  for  a  lady's 
table. 

It  is  not  to  bs  supposed  that  the  handsome  young  bourgeoise, 
with  her  natural  graces,  and  with  talents  far  above  her  class, 
was  without  admirers.  “  All  the  youth  of  the  quarter,”  says 
she  pleasantly,  and  not  at  all  insensibly,  “  passed  in  review 
without  success.”  Her  mother,  conscious,  perhaps,  of  her 
approaching  end,  is  anxious  to  see  her  daughter  settled. 
Her  father  wishes  to  marry  her  well,  from  a  pecuniary  point 
of  view,  and  thinks  of  little  else ;  but  mademoiselle  has  her 
own  model  of  male  humanity,  and  it  is  no<  the  neighbouring 
butcher  in  bis  Sunday  coat  and  gala  lace.  “  Have  I  lived 
with  Plutarch  and  the  philosophers  simply  to  marry  a  trades¬ 
man  with  whom  I  have  nothing  in  common  ?”  Marriage  she 
conceives  “to  be  the  most  intimate  union  of  hearts.”  Her 
husband  must  excel  her.  Nature  and  the  law  give  him  the 
pre-eminence;  she  should  blush  if  he  did  not  deserve  it. 
Nevertheless  she  will  not  be  commanded.  “  Ah !”  says  the 
quiet  mother,  “  you  would  conquer  a  man  who  did  your  will 
and  dreamt  it  was  his  own.”  This  is,  perhaps,  the  truth. 

She  has  painted  some  portraits  from  that  unsuccessful 
throng.  There  is  Monsieur  Mignard,  “  the  Spanish  Colossus, 
red-hamded  as  Esau;”  Monsieur  Mozon,  the  widower,  with 
th4  wart  on  his  cheek ;  the  butcher  with  his  lace ;  Monsieur 
Morizot  ds  Rozain,  who  writes  dassez  belles  chases,  and  gets  as 
far  as  the  third  explanatory  letter ;  La  Blancherie,  who  has 

*  Be  calls  this  “the  fault  of  a  child”  in  the  Confessions,  but  he  was 
seventeen.  Fitam  impendere  rero  was  also  the  epigraph  of  the  Ami  du 
Peufie.  The  idea  of  tigre.singe  Marat  laying  down  his  life  for  t^e  truth 
is  a  pleasant  conceit,  to  say  the  least  of  it.  In  a  letter  to  the  Cannets 
(1776),  Mdile.  Pblipon  gives  an  account  of  an  expedition  she  made  to 
the  Bne  Platrifere  in  the  hopes  of  seeing  her  idol,  to  whom  she  had 
written;  but  she  was  refused  admittance  by  the  inflexible  Th^rbse 
Levasseur,  “  en  bonnet  rond  et  grand  tablier,”  who  guards  her  husband 
like  a  dragon,  and  all  but  slams  the  door  in  his  visitor's  face. 


some  far-ofi  touch  of  our  ideal,  upon  which  we  build  a  deal  of 
favour ;  Gardanne,  whom  we  all  but  marry,  and  a  host  who 
are  not  placed  at  all  in  the  race  for  this  young  lady’s  hand. 

Every  now  and  then  comes  papa  with  “something  now,”  as 
he  terms  it,  and  mademoiselle  sits  down  to  compose,  in  papa's 
name,  a  polite  little  refusal  in  the  usual  form ;  and  when  at 
last,  and  not  at  all  in  a  burry,  arrives  Monsieur  Roland  de  la 
Platiire,  savant  and  litterateur — lean,  bald,  and  yellow — very 
grave,  very  austere — “admiring  the  ancients  at  the  expense 
of  the  modems’’ — who  leaves  his  MSS.  in  her  keeping,  and  who 
endeavours  to  enliven  a  five  years’  courtship  by  the  study  of 
simple  equations — we  are  afraid  that  she  married  a  theory 
and  not  a  husband. 

“  Let  still  the  woman  take 
An  elder  than  herself:  so  wears  she  to  him, 

So  sways  she  level  in  her  husband's  heart" 

But  not  twenty  years  older,  surely  ?  Here,  at  least,  the  model 
union  was  not  happy.  In  her  scheme  of  domestic  happiness 
and  conjugal  duties  she  had  ignored  one  ingredient,  and  that 
not  tbe  least — love.  For  her  own  peace  of  mind  esteem  was 
not  enough.  That  she  devoted  herself  to  Monsieur  Roland — 
that  he  loved  her  with  an  ever-increasing  affection — wo  have 
no  lack  of  words  to  prove ;  but  we  have  also  words  to  prove 
that  Roland's  twenty  years  of  seniority  and  naturally  dominant 
temperament  were  at  times  very  irksome  to  his  wife.  As  she 
perceived  this  feeling  growing  she  became  more  and  more 
obstinate  in  her  “duty” — no  shadow  of  a  name  with  her. 
She  carried  out  her  maxim,  “  that  marriage  is  an  association 
of  two  individuals,  in  which  the  woman  takes  charge  of  the 
happiness  of  both,”  to  tbe  letter.  Her  husband,  growing 
gradually  querulous  and  infirm,  learned  to  depend  on  her 
for  everything,  and  she  wearied  of  the  thrall.  Then,  too,  and 
last  of  all,  comes  the  all-absorbing  passion — for  another.  We 
are  led  to  suppose  that  Roland  knew  of  this.  Loving, 
sensitive,  he  saw  that  his  wife  was  sacrificing  herself  to  him, 
and  he  could  not  boar  it.  “  Happiness,”  she  says,  “  fled  from 
us.  He  adored  me,  I  gave  myself  up  to  him,  and  we  were 
miserable.” 

How  shall  we  speak  of  this  terrible  love  that  flamed  up  at 
last  through  the  philosophic  crust — that  beats  and  bums  in 
every  line  of  these  newly-found  letters  to  Buzot?  Frankly, 
we  'wish  they  had  never  been  discovered.  At  least,  we  know 
that  she  combated  it,  that  she  redoubled  her  attention  to  her 
husband,  and  we  find  her  welcoming  prison  with  the  prospect 
of  death  as  the  only  solution  of  the  straggle  between  her 
passion  and  her  duty.  And  it  is  something  that  she  honoured 
the  marriage  tie  in  revolutionary  France,  where  love  was  at 
its  lowest,  where  divorce  was  dangerously  easy,  and  where 
almost  every  feature  by  which  marriage  is  accounted  honour¬ 
able  was  laughed  at  as  the  worn-out  prejudice  of  a  passed- 
away  regime.  “  We  have  every  reason  to  believe,”  says  a 
recent  critic,  “  that  Madame  Roland  would  have  been  indulgent 
to  the  frailties  of  others,  yet  towards  herself  she  remained 
inexorable,  and  never  once  admitted  the  possibility  of  forsaking 
her  old  husband,  or  becoming  a  faithless  wife,  save  in  her 
heart.  This  inconsistency,  so  completely  the  reverse  of  what 
has  been  generally  pictured,  may,  we  think,  bs  counted  to 
such  a  woman  as  a  virtue."  * 

Did  Madame  Roland  stray  as  far  as  the  nature  and  extent 
of  her  theological  and  controversial  studies  would  lead  us  to 
infer?  We  scarcely  think  so.  Although  she  confesses  to 
ha-ving  by  toms  participated  in  tbe  “  exigence  of  tbe  deist, 
the  rigour  of  the  atheist,  the  insouciance  of  the  sceptic,”  she 
perhapw  holds  these  opinions  no  longer  than  she  was  Euebaris 
or  Erminia.  For  the  time  being,  whatever  the  creed,  she  is 
earnest  and  sincere.  But  the  early  impressions  do  not  wear 
out  so  easily.  She  is  still  moved,  penetrated  by  the  celebration 

*  Edinburgh  Iterieu,  April,  1866. 
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of  divioe  worship;  she  still  sedulonsly  hears  massif  only  “  for 
the  edification  of  her  neighbour.”  Out  of  the  materialist 
atmosphere  of  the  time,  she  belieTes.  Her  hopes  instinctively 
turn  heavenward :  it  is  only  in  the  study  that  she  doubts.* 
“L'tsprit  a  beau  s'avancer,  U  ne  va  jamais  aussi  loin  que  le  caeur” 
Let  it  be  recorded,  too,  that  she  never  fails  to  raise  the  simple 
prayer  she  quoted,  and  that  the  last  words  of  her  summary  are, 
“  Dieu  juste,  refois-moi  !"  f 

Wo  do  not  propose  to  attempt  her  physical  portrait  Be¬ 
yond  her  own  written  description,  and  the  scattered  testimonies 
of  contemporaries,  the  fact  is  that  no  satisfactory  picture 
exists.  The  painting  of  Heinsius  at  Versailles  has  the  dark, 
intelligent  eyes,  the  abundant  h.air,  “tied  up  with  bine  ribbon,” 
the  nose,  somewhat  large  at  the  ead  “  qui  me  j'uisait  quelque 
peine,”  and  other  material  points  of  resemblance,  but  ”  it 
shows  her,”  says  M.  Dauban,  “only  in  one  of  her  aspects.” 
“Four  artists”  (this  is  Champagneux,  her  second  editor) 
“  failed  to  paint  her ;  the  fifth  effort,  which  I  reproduce  here, 
is  the  happiest;  there  is  certainly  a  resemblance,  but  on 
infinitude  of  details  are  lost.”  “  None  of  my  portraits,”  she 
herself  informs  ns,  “  give  any  idea  of  me,  except,  perhaps,  a 
cameo  by  Langlois.”  The  truth  is  that  the  artists  drew  her  in 
repose,  and  repose  was  cot  her  strength.  She  bad  more  mind 
than  face,  “  more  expression  than  feature,”  as  she  puts  it. 
Always  eloquent,  when  animated  she  became  beautiful,  and 
carried  everything  before  her  by  her  fluency,  enthusiasm,  the 
rhythm  of  her  periods,  and  the  beauty  of  her  voice.  Miss 
Helena  Williams,^  Lemontey,  liiouffe,  Bengnot,  all  testify  to 
the  charm  of  her  conversation.  “  Camillo  [Desmoulins]  was 
right,”  she  says  somewhere  in  the  memoirs,  “  in  his  surprise 
that,  at  my  aye,  and  with  so  little  beauty,  I  had  what  he  calls 
admirers.”  “  I  jtei'er  spoke  to  him.”  The  patient  biographer, 
who  only  sees  her  dimly  through  the  dust  of  shaken  docu¬ 
ments,  is  more  unfortunate  than  the  unfortunate  Camille. 

Nor  can  we  hope  to  do  much  more  than  vaguely  outline 
her  mental  portrait.  Man  by  the  head  and  woman  by  the 
heart,  she  is  apparently  a  chapter  of  antitheses — a  changing 
compound  of  sense  and  sensibility— of  reason  and  feeling. 
Ranging  through  light  and  shadow — “  mobile  as  the  air  that 
she  breathes now  forced  by  politics  into  hard,  unreasoning 
hatreds,  now  loving  with  a  passion  “passing  the  love  of 
.women now  so  masculine  that  we  distrust  her,  now  so 
feminine  that  we  admire;  naturally  graceful,  unpleasantly 
affected;  “Puritan  and  rigorist  with  overflowing  youth  and 
spirit,  active  and  ambitious  with  the  tastes  of  an  ascetic  ;” 
more  bouryeoise  than  patrician,  more  patrician  than  bouryeoise  : 
the  catalogue  is  one  of  oppositions  innumerable,  of  delicate 


*  In  s  letter  to  Bose,  she  says,  “ - In  the  midst  of  a  landscape, 

the  beauties  of  which  I  enjoy,  I  feel  it  delicious  to  trace  one's  blessings 
to  a  superior  intelligence;  I  love,  and  then  I  would  believe.  It  is  only 
in  the  dust  of  the  study,  growing  paler  over  books,  only  in  the  wh'irl- 
wind  of  the  world  inhaling  the  corruption  of  men,  that  my  sentiment 
withers,  and  a  dreary  reason  rises  on  the  clouds  of  doubt,  or  the 
noisome  vapours  of  unbelief."  These  letters,  and  those  to  Bancal  dos 
Issart<,  are  full  of  eloquent  passages,  grave,  gay,  and  profound,  often 
admirably  said. 

t  It  will  hardly  be  believed  that  these  words  were  carefully  expunged 
by  her  first  editor,  Boac.  The  worthy  man  thought  them  wholly  un¬ 
suitable  to  the  sceptleal  spirit  of  the  year  III.  of  the  Republic,  when 
every  one  indulged  in  what  Rlvarol  calls  "the  terrible  luxury  of 
unbelief." 

$  This  lady  was  bom  in  London  In  1759,  and  pnblislied,  at  eighteen,  a 
poem,  entitled  Peru,  whicli  had  some  success.  She  was  attracted  to 
Paris  In  1790  by  the  promises  of  the  Revolution,  and  tliere  became  Intl- 
nuite  with  the  principal  Girondists,  whose  late  she  would  have  sliared 
bad  she  not  escaped  from  her  prison  in  the  Luxembourg,  and  sought  au 
asylum  in  Switxerland.  After  the  Revolution  she  returned  to  the 
capital,  where,  in  1827,  she  died.  She  has  left  various  works  on  the 
society  of  the  time,  very  valuable  as  the  experiences  of  an  eye-witness. 
M.  Dauban  lupposes  that  she  waa  at  one  time  loved  by  liancol  des 
Issaris. 


distinctions  to  be  marked  only  by  the  practised  pencil  of  an 
Arnold  or  Sainte-Benvo. 

And  yet,  with  all  her  wars  of  head  and  heart,  with  all  her 
fallacies — and  those  were  mostly  of  the  time,  not  hers — she  is 
still  a  very  noble  woman,  albeit  nourished  “  on  Logics,  En¬ 
cyclopaedias,  and  the  Qospel  according  to  Jean -Jacques.”  In 
Carlyle’s  words,  “  she  shines  in  that  black  wreck  of  things 
like  a  white  Grecian  statue.”  Her  life  is  grandly  closed  by 
the  antique  dignity  of  her  death. 

III. 

There  is  au  odd  Action  current  of  those  days,  the  invention 
probably  of  La  Harpe,  called  the  “  Prophecy  of  Cazotto.”  In 
1788,  BO  runs  the  story,  a  fashionable  company  is  assembled 
at  the  house  of  a  great  man,  a  nobleman  and  academician. 
All  talking  France  is  there,  laced,  gallant,  and  frivolous.  To 
and  fro  in  the  crowd  go  the  dapper  abh^s,  murmuring  mys¬ 
teriously  at  ladies’  ears,  like  bees  at  bells  of  flowers.  Very 
polished  are  the  petits-maitres,  very  radiant  the  marquises. 
Some  one,  be-ribboued,  with  a  hand  upon  his  heart,  is  quaver¬ 
ing  out  a  love-song,  of  Aline  or  Claudine.  Here  Chamlort, 
brilliant  and  cynical,  is  relating  a  questionable  anecdote,  to 
cheeks  that  do  not  blush,  to  eyes  that  do  not  droop.  Back¬ 
wards  and  forwards  the  winged  words  flatter,  and  glitter,  and 
sting.  For  this  is  the  age  of  wit,  of  the  chasse  aux  iikes,  of 
facile  phrases,  and  of  rapid  thoughts.  History  is  settled  for 
over  in  the  twinkling  ef  a  fan;  theology  is  rounded  to  an 
epigram ;  philosophy  is  a  pretty  firework  with  a  cascade  of 
sparks.  But  the  all-engrossing  topic  is  the  “  grand  and  sub¬ 
lime  revolution”  that  approaches,  the  Reign  of  Reason  that  is 
to  be. 

There  is  but  one  among  the  guests  who  sits  apart — Cozotte,  | 
the  mystic  and  Martinist.  A  little  scorn  is  carved  about 
his  lips.  Perhaps  be  sees  farther  than  the  rest.  They  rally 
him,  and  he  begins  to  prophesy,  amidst  roars  of  laughter. 

“  You,  Monsieur  de  Condorcet,”  •  says  he,  “  will  die  upon  the 
flags  of  a  prison,  after  having  taken  poison  to  cheat  the  execu¬ 
tioner.”  “  You,”  and  the  finger  pointed  to  Chamfort,  “  will 
open  your  veins.”  All  have  their  turns — Bailly,  Malesherbes, 
Vicq-d’Azyr,  and  the  rest.  “  But  the  women  ?”  asks  the 
Duchess  of  Gramont ;  “  we  are  lucky,  we  women,  to  go  for 
nothing  in  your  revolutions.”  “  'Tis  not  that  wo  don’t  meddle 
in  them,  but  it  seems  we  shall  not  suffer."  “  You  are  wrong, 
mosdames,”  returned  Cazotte,  "‘for  this  time  you  will  be  treated 
like  the  men.” 

It  was  true.  In  all  the  combats,  all  the  expiations  of  the 


•  Conilorcct,  proscribed  and  biding  for  his  life,  was  concealed  for 
several  months  at  a  lodging-house  in  the  Rue  Servandoni  by  the 
proprietress,  Milme.  Vcmet,  of  the  celebrated  family  of  that  name, 
lie  passed  the  time  in  calmly  writing  his  Jitquim  des  Progr  ’es  de  r Esprit 
JIamain,  without  tiooks,  and  trusting  to  a  prodigious  memory.  On  the 
Cth  of  April,  1794,  he  quitted  bis  retreat,  fearing  to  compromise  his 
protectress,  who  bad  become  liable  to  the  penalty  of  death  for 
harbouring  him.  For  some  hours  be  wandered  unrecognised,  sleeping 
that  night  in  a  quarry,  but  hunger  at  last  obliged  him  to  enter  an  ion 
at  Clamarl  in  search  of  food.  Uis  white  hands  and  fine  iinen,  his 
hunger,  and  the  Horace  in  his  pocket,  rendered  him  immediately 
suspect,  and  he  was  imprisoned  at  Bourg-la-Reine.  When  they  went 
to  him  in  the  morning  he  lay  dead  upon  the  floor.  The  last  of  the 
eighteenth-century  philosophers  bad  killed  himself  with  the  poison 
which  be  carried  in  the  bezel  of  his  ring.  In  terror  of  arrest,  Chamfort, 
too,  attempted  to  end  his  life.  Dreadfully  mutilated,  he  lingered  for 
a  little  time,  and  then  expired.  This  was  the  revolutionary  wit  par 
exctUence — the  friend  of  Mirabean — the  rival  of  Rivarol  and  Champ- 
cenetz,  wits  of  the  old  regime.  He  it  was  who  translated  the  Jacobin 
device  of  “Fraternity  or  Death"  by  “Sois  man  /rare  o»  je  te  toe;" 
his,  again,  was  the  famous  war-cry  of  "  Guerre  aux  chateaux,  pair 
aux  ehaumieres.”  He  died  with  a  characteristic  sentence:  "Ah,  mon 
ami.'"  said  he  to  Sieyes,  "Je  m'en  rail  eujhs  de  ce  monde,  ok  it  fjut 
que  le  corur  se  brise  ou  se  brouze."  As  sad  a  saying  nearly  as  ‘that  of 
La  Bruyero :  “  H  /aut  rise  araut  d'etre  heureux,  de  peur  de  mourir  saat- 
aoir  ri." 
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RayolntioD,  they  had  their  place.  In  all  the  clamour  of 
party,  and  all  the  solitude  of  captivity,  their  voices  were 
heard.  Most  nobly,  too,  they  played  those  painful  parts,  and 
I  none  more  nobly  than  I^Iadame  Roland.  “They  kill  ns,” 

I  said  Vergniaud  of  Marie  de  Corday — “  they  kill  us ;  but  at 
least  they  teach  us  how  to  die." 

Upon  the  arrestation  of  her  husband,  Madame  Roland  had 
risen,  almost  from  a  bed  of  sickness,  and  hurried  to  the  Con¬ 
vention  to  demand  bis  release.  But  she  could  see  no  one: 
the  Convention  was  in  a  state  of  siege.  Outside,  the  court  of 
the  TuUeries  was  swarming  with  armed  men;  inside,  the 
hall  presented  a  scene  of  hopeless  clamour  and  confusion. 
Vergniaud,  who  comes  at  last,  is  paralysed  and  helpless. 
When,  after  long  waiting,  she  returned  home,  she  found  that 
Roland  had  escaped.  At  seven  the  next  morning  she  was 
herself  arrested,  and  taken  into  the  Abbaye,  where  she  was 
placed  in  the  cell  afterwards  occupied  by  Brissot  and  Mdlle. 
de  Corday. 

She  “  took  her  prison  for  an  hermitage,”  as  Lovelace  sings. 
Never,  we  think,  were  those  true  words  so  truly  realised. 
She  bore  the  whole  of  her  captivity — a  durance  so  vile  that 
Beugnot  longed  for  death  in  preference — almost  without  a 
murmur.  Only  once,  and  then  borne  down  by  the  miseries 
of  her  friends,  she  thought  of  suicide,  when  suicides  were 
common.  Directly  she  got  within  the  walls  she  set  herself  to 
conquer  her  position.  Forgetful  alike  of  her  companions, 
of  her  narrow,  stifling  cage — forgetful,  too  (and  this  was 
hard !)  of  the  foul  lampoons  of  Hebert,  which,  by  a  refine¬ 
ment  of  cruelty,  were  screeched  each  day  beneath  her  very 
windows,  she  buried  herself  in  her  books.  “  I  have  my  Thomp¬ 
son,"  she  writes  to  Bnzot  from  the  Abbaye,  “  Shaftesbury, 
an  English  dictionary,  Plutarch,  and  Tacitus.”  *  “I  have 
taken  to  drawing  again,  I  read  the  classics,  and  I  am  working 
at  my  English.”  Bose  sends  her  flowers  from  the  Jardin  dea 
Plantes.  With  these  she  so  enlivens  her  retreat,  that  the 
astonished  gaoler  declares  he  shall  call  it  in  future  the 
“Pavilion  of  Flora."  At  SL  Pelagie,  to  which  she  is  soon 
removed,  she  is  rather  better  lodged.  “  My  cell,"  she  writes 
again,  “  is  just  large  enough  to  allow  of  a  chair  beside  the 
bed.  Here  at  a  tiny  table  I  read,  and  draw,  and  write.” 
Here,  too,  she  often  sits  with  the  concierge,  has  oven  for  a 
time  the  use  of  a  piano,  for  so  do  her  keepers  favour  her. 
And  everywhere  her  patient  serenity  wins  her  friends,  where 
friends  are  rarest,  everywhere  her  quiet  dignity  commands 
respect.  “  All  the  prison  ofiScials,”  says  Champagneux, 
“  treated  her  with  the  greatest  deference.”  Her  cell  is  “  a 
temple."  “  Never  in  his  life  has  he  admired  her  as  ho  does 
now.”t 

At  last  she  is  transferred  to  the  Conciergerie,  the  ante¬ 
chamber  of  the  guillotine.  Riouffe  and  Count  Beugnot  have 
both  left  records  of  her  latter  days  in  this,  the  latest  of  her 
prisons.  “When  she  arrived,”  says  the  former,  “without 
being  in  the  prime  of  life,  she  was  still  very  charming ;  she 
was  tall  and  elegantly  shaped;  her  countenance  was  very 
intelligent,  but  misfortune  and  a  long  conflnement  had  left 
their  traces  on  her  face,  and  softened  her  natural  vivacity. 


•  For  “Thompson”  read  Thornton' t  Seasom.  The  Shaftesbury  was 
An  Inquiry  Concerning  Virtue  or  Merit,  by  Anthony  Ashley  Cooper, 
third  Earl  of  Shaftesbury,  who  was  designated  by  Voltaire  as  “the 
boldest  English  philosopher,”  and  whose  booh  was  translated,  or  rather 
paraphrased,  by  Diderot.  It  forms  the  fourth  treatise  in  his  famous 
Characierittia — “  a  book  which,”  Pope  told  Bishop  Warburton,  “  had, 
to  his  knowledge,  done  more  harm  to  revealed  religion  in  England 
than  all  the  works  of  infidelity  put  together.” 

t  At  Sainte-Pelagie  we  hear  again  of  the  old  convent  friend, 
Henriette  Cannet.  Boland  bad  discountenanced  this  connection  upon 
his  marriage,  and  correspondence  had  almost  ceased;  but  now,  in  the 
days  of  trouble,  Henriette,  a  widow  and  childless,  came  to  the  prison, 
ofieiing  to  change  clothes  with  Mdme.  Boland,  and  to  take  her  place. 


Something  more  than  is  usually  found  in  the  looks  of  women 
painted  itself  in  those  large  black  eyes  of  bers,  full  of  ex¬ 
pression  and  sweetness.  She  spoke  to  me  often  at  the  grate, 
calling  the  beheaded  Twenty-two  '  our  friends,  whom  we  are 
so  soon  to  follow.’  We  were  all  attentive  round  her  in  a  sort 
of  admiration  and  astonishment ;  she  expressed  herself  with  a 
purity,  with  a  harmony  and  prosody,  that  made  her  language 
like  music,  of  which  the  ear  could  never  have  enough.” 

“  Her  conversation  was  serious,  not  cold ;  coming  from  the 
month  of  a  beautiful  woman,  it  was  frank  tmd  courageous  as 
that  of  a  great  man” — “  and  yet  her  servant  said,  '  Before  yon 
she  collects  her  strength,  but  in  her  own  room  she  will  sit 
three  hours  sometimes,  leaning  upon  the  window,  and  weep- 
ing.’" 

All  sorts  of  company  met  in  the  Conciergerie.  Where  once 
the  cells  held  ten,  some  thirty  were  crammed.  The  Duchess 
of  Gramont  was  hustled  by  a  pickpocket,  sisters  of  charity 
were  huddled  with  the  scum  of  the  Salpi^triere.  But  here, 
amongst  the  lowest  of  the  low,  the  room  of  Madame  Roland 
became  an  “asylum  of  peace.”  “If  she  came  down  into 
the  court,”  says  Beugnot,  “  her  presence  restored  order ;  and 
these  women,  whom  no  other  power  controlled,  were  restrained 
by  the  fear  of  her  displeasure.  She  gave  help  to  the  most 
needy;  to  all  counsel,  consolation,  hope.”  Round  her  they 
clustered  as  round  a  tutelary  goddess,  while  they  treated  the 
Dubarry  like  the  worst  of  themselves.  When  she  left  they 
clung  about  her,  crying  and  kissing  her  hands,  “a  sight," 
says  he  again,  “  beyond  description.”  It  was  only  an  eight 
days’  sojourn  that  she  made,  but  many  of  the  inmates  of  those 
dark  dungeons  grieved  sincerely  when  she  died. 

La  Garde,  chivalrous  to  Quixotism,  always  ready  for  that 
dangerous  honour  of  disputing  his  victims  to  Fouquier  Tin- 
ville,  came  to  offer  her  his  advocacy,  but  she  declined  it, 
refusing  to  peril  his  head  in  her  defence.  She  went  to  the 
tribunal  wholly  dressed  in  white,  “her  long  black  hair  hang¬ 
ing  down  to  her  girdle.”  Coming  back,  she  smilingly  drew 
her  hand  over  the  back  of  her  neck,  to  signify  to  her  fellow- 
prisoners  that  she  was  doomed.  She  bad  thanked  her  judges 
for  having  thought  her  worthy  to  share  the  fate  of  the  great 
and  good  men  they  had  murdered,  “  and  will  try,”  so  she 
says,  “  to  show  upon  the  scaffold  as  much  courage  as  they.” 

She  did  so.  At  the  foot  of  the  guillotine,  it  is  said,  she 
asked  for  pen  and  paper  to  write  the  strange  thoughts  that 
were  rising  in  her,  but  her  request  was  not  granted.  Her 
sole  companion  in  the  tumbril  was  a  certain  Lamarche,  an 
assignat-printer.  She  cheered  and  consoled  him — almost 
brought  back  his  failing  courage  by  her  easy  gaiety.  To 
shorten  his  suffering  she  offered  to  give  up  to  him  her  right 
of  dying  flrst,  but  Sanson  pleaded  adverse  orders.  “  Come, 
you  won’t  refuse  the  last  prayer  of  a  lady,"  and  Sanson 
yields.  As  they  were  buckling  her  on  the  plank  her  eyes 
caught  sight  of  the  great  statue  of  Liberty  which  stood 
on  the  Place  de  la  Revolution.  “  0  liberty,  comme  on  t'a 

jouA  /”  murmured  she . And  in  the  cemetery  of  the 

Madeleine  there  is  no  stone  to  show  where  lie  the  ashes  of 
the  Queen  of  the  Gironde.  Her  epitaph  is  written  on  the 
hearts  of  men.* 

There  were  two  living  at  that  hour  who  did  not  long  out¬ 
last  the  knowledge  of  her  death.  The  one,  all  stunned  and 
shattered,  leaves  his  place  of  refuge,  walks  out  four  leagues 
from  Rouen,  and,  sitting  down  quietly  against  a  tree,  passes 


*  Boec,  easily  recognisable  by  his  tall  stature,  and  perfectly  reckless 
In  bis  devotion,  followed  the  cart  all  the  way  to  tbe  scaffold.  Near  the 
Pont  Nenf,  Tissot  (afterwards  the  historian  of  tbe  Bevolution)  came 
unexpectedly  on  the  cortege.  He  notices  that  she  wore  a  white  dress 
"partemee  de  bouqueti  de  couleur  rote."  He  bears  witness  to  her  smiling 
and  yet  serious  courage  as  strangely  contrasted  with  the  piteous  terror 
of  Lamarche,  whom  she  was  endeavouring  to  console. 
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big  gword-CMie  through  his  heart,  dying  so  calmly  that  he 
seems,  when  found  next  morning,  “  as  if  asleep.”  The  other, 
at  St.  Emilion,  “loses  his  senses  for  several  days.”  He,  too, 
tracked  from  place  to  place,  and  wandering  away  from  bis 
pursuers,  is  found  at  last  in  a  comfleld  near  Castillon,  half- 
eaten  by  the  wolves.  The  first  of  these  men  was  her  hus¬ 
band,  Roland;  the  second  was  her  lover,  Bnzot.* 


LEGENDS  OF  THE  WEST  COUNTRY. 

BY  FBANCIS  DAVBSANT. 

II.— THE  SILENT  TOWEtt  OF  BOTREAUX. 

T  the  distance  of  a  couple  of  miles  from  Trevena,  on  the 
St.  Oennyg  side,  is  a  small  place  boasting  a  double 
harbour,  in  part  the  gift  of  Nature  and  in  part  the  work  of 
man.  It  is  named  Boscastle. 

Besides  the  double  harbour  there  are  other  signs  which 
testify  to  the  place  having  once  been  of  more  importance  than 
it  is  now.  A  church  “  a  world  too  wide”  for  the  congregation 
that  resorts  to  it ;  the  place  of  an  ancient  castle ;  the  sites  of 
large  houses,  of  which  even  the  memory  has  perished  —all 
point  to  a  time  when  Boscastle  was  far  other  than  it  is. 

Where  is  the  lord  of  the  castle  ?  Where  is  the  rearer  of  that 
antique  church  ?  For  whose  merchandise  was  all  that  harbour 
work  done  ?  Where  are  the  mariners  who  once  resorted 
thither  ? 

Ask  these  questions  at  the  inn — or,  as  its  owner  calls  it, 
“  hotel” — where  peradventure  thou  art  stopping,  oh !  traveller, 
on  thy  way  from  fair  Bude  Haven  to  “  wild  Dundagil  on  the 
Cornish  sea,”  and  thou  sbalt  find  the  inn-man’s  answers  less 
satisfactory  to  thy  mental  cravings  than  his  larder  stock  to 
thy  sharply-set  stomach. 

Perhaps  thou  wilt  do  better  to  abstain  from  questioning. 
Of  Squire  This  and  all  that  he  did  in  the  year  when  the  inn- 
man  first  came  to  Boscastle  he  can  freely  tell — tell  also  how 
Squire  This  came  to  great  grief  and  lost  the  inheritance  of 
his  fathers  through  over- zeal  in  the  pursuit  of  foxes;  that 
the  great  house  has  gone  to  decay,  and  is — after  the  manner 
of  houses  of  the  kind —haunted;  that  “the  place  is  not  what  it 
was,”  he  can  assure  you  if  your  perception  wants  backing  up, 
but  be  warned  that  at  this  stage  of  his  story  the  inn-man 
grows  doleful  and  far  from  interesting — his  talk  is  not  so 
much  of  the  past  as  of  the  present,  and  instead  of  his  tongue 
“  tanging  arguments”  with  special  reference  to  the  objects 


*  We  copy  our  auto^waphs  from  tbe  fac-simUes  in  M.  Dauban's  book. 
Tbe  name  to  tbe  right  is  tbe  signature  of  Buzot,  taken  from  a  ietter 
written  to  a  friend  shortiy  before  his  death.  That  to  the  left  we  have 
carefully  imitated  from  the  short  biography  which  Mdme  Roland  had 
scribbled  on  the  folded  paper  at  the  back  of  his  portrait.  We  have 
said  so  little  of  this  man  that  wo  willingly  copy  here  the  partial 
estimate  of  his  character  which  appears  on  the  second  of  these 
sheets  -.  —  "La  Nature  To  doui  dune  Arne  aimante,  dun  esprit  fier,  et 
dun  caracthre  ileve.  Sa  sensibilite  lui  /aisoit  ch4rir  la  paix  et  les  dou¬ 
ceurs  dune  rie  obscure  et  des  rertus  prides.  Les  chagrins  du  cirur 
egouterent  h  la  melancholie  vers  laquelle  il  dtoit  inelind.  Let  circon- 
stances  le  jethrent  dans  une  carriers  politique,  il  y  porta  Fardour  dun 
bouUlant  courage  et  Vin/lexibilite  dune  probite  austere."  M.  Michelet, 
touching  on  the  male  cast  of  Mdme.  Roland's  mind,  has  pointed  out 
the  almost  feminine  characteristics  of  all  her  men  frienda  We  leave 
I  to  those  curious  in  caligraphy  the  comparieon  of  the  two  handwritings 
I  reproduced  above. 


thou  hast  in  view,  it  will  wag  to  tbe  tune  of  over-rent  screwed 
out  of  him,  with  a  pitiful  refrain  of  lessening  profits,  and 
nothing  to  be  had  for  labour  done.  It  is  possible  he  may  tell 
thee  of  the  great  historical  fact  connected  in  his  mind  with 
the  place,  but  thou  wilt  find  this  to  be  but  an  account  of  how 
a  vessel,  of  tonnage  unwonted  in  the  harbour,  struck  at  the 
harbour's  mouth,  and  bow  there  was  a  trial  at  Bodmin  ’sizes 
in  consequence,  in  which  his  father  had  been  subpoinaed 
as  a  witness  on  behalf  of  the  insurance  club. 

I  Beware  of  guide-books,  itineraries,  and  such-like  lumber 
which  thou  mayst  find  on  tbe  beer-stained  table  of  the  coffee- 
room.  They  will  but  tell  thee  of  what  thou  seest,  and  they 
will  not  toll  thee  even  that  so  meaningly  as  will  thine  eyes. 
Avoid  them  as  things  that  will  annoy  thee  and  cause  in¬ 
digestion  to  attend  upon  the  cleanly-served,  well-cooked 
meal  which  the  inn-man  hath  prepared  for  thee. 

If  thou  art  wise  thou  wilt  fill  up  the  few  minutes  which 
remain  to  thee  ere  the  coming  of  the  meal  by  turning  over  the 
leaves  of  Carew’s  and  Gilbert’s  histories  of  Cornwall — quaint 
and  curious  volumes  thou  wilt  find  them — and  there  learn, 
as  from  the  parent  source,  the  facts  which  thou  desiredst  to 
know  connected  with  this  old  spot. 

And  so  thou  wilt  learn  that  in  the  old  time  this  Boscastle, 
not  then  so  callod,  was  the  seat  of  lords  who  dwelt  on  yonder 
hill,  who  owned  the  country  for  many  a  mile  round,  even  to 
the  lands  of  the  De  Blanchminster  in  Stratton  Hundred,  whose 
fathers  came  in  with  tho  Conqueror,  and  whose  bones  lie, 
some  of  them  in  Holy  Land,  and  some  in  the  graveyard 
which  their  bounty  gave  to  tbe  place.  For  they  built  and 
endowed  the  church  up  on  the  other  bill,  and  gave  their  name 
to  the  honour  in  which  their  castle  stood. 

They  were  the  lords  of  Botreaux.  William,  Lord  de 
Botreaux,  was  the  last  male  scion  of  the  house,  and  fell 
fighting  at  the  second  battle  of  St.  Albans. 

His  daughter,  an  only  child,  inherited  the  estates,  and  brought 
them  by  marriage  to  Sir  Robert  Hungerford,  from  whoso 
family  they  passed  successively  to  tbe  Cottons,  the  Phillipses, 
and  the  Winslows,  till  they  came  into  the  hands  of  him  who 
in  utterly  modem  days — so  modern  as  to  have  been  plaintiff 
or  defendant  in  the  suit  of  which  the  landlord  has  told — made 
great  improvements  in  the  little  port,  and  made  its  echoes 
resound  to  the  hum  and  bustle  of  commerce. 

Gilbert  saith  that  “  an  elevated  piece  of  ground,  rendered 
steep  by  artificial  scarping,  is  pointed  out  as  the  site  of  the 
castle  which  gave  a  termination  to  the  honour  of  Botreaux. 
This  castle  had,  however,  disappeared  before  the  time  of 
Carew.”  ♦ 

It  must  have  been  more  because  castles  were  the  fashion  in 
Lord  de  Botreaux's  days  than  because  such  a  thing  was 
needed  for  defence,  that  the  baron’s  residence  was  a  castle  at 
all.  From  seaward  no  one  would  be  so  foolhardy  as  to  attempt 
to  land  against  the  will  of  the  inhabitants.  Vast  piles  of  rock 
present  an  unassailable  wall  which  no  amount  of  ingenuity 
would  suffice  to  surmount.  Like  the  neighbouring  island  of 
Lundy,  the  place  is  so  overhung  with  beetling  cliffs  of  great 
height  that  “there  is  no  entrance  but  for  friends,”  and  even 
that  must  be  sought  through  the  mouth  of  the  little  harbour, 
which  in  case  of  need  could  most  easily  be  rendered  im¬ 
passable. 

From  the  land  side  a  very  slight  fortification  would  have 
served  to  repel  any  attack  on  the  high-perched  dwelling  to 
which  assailants  must  have  come  fagged  and  out  of  breath, 
an  easy  prey  to  tho  defenders. 

The  character  of  the  country  is  rough  in  the  extreme.  A 
wedge-shaped  cleft  downwards  seems  to  have  been  made  in 

*  Richard  Carew,  author  of  A  Survey  of  Comttall,  and  the  Carew 
here  meant,  was  bom  in  IbSS. 
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the  high  ground  to  udmit  the  little  humlet,  and  to  afford  out¬ 
let  to  an  np-oountiy  stream  which  leaps  down  here  to  the 
eea.  There  is  not  much  foliage  to  hide  the  grimness  of  the 
rocks  which  crop  out  in  all  parts,  and  the  aspect  of  the  land- 
sci^ie  well  warrants  the  many  stories  which  are  current 
of  supernatural  events  that  have  come  to  pass  within  its 
boundaries. 

Our  business  now  is  neither  with  the  castle  of  Lord  de 
Botreaux,  nor  the  harbour,  nor  the  landscape,  which  have  been 
mentioned  only  because  they  are  principal  features  of  the  place. 
Our  affair  is  with  the  church  which  stands  alone  upon  that 
hill,  the  seaward  face  of  which  is  Willapark  Point 

Yon  pass  by  its  weather-beaten  walls  as  yon  go  to  Trevena, 
and  the  solitary  building  standing  in  its  inclosure,  with  graves 
and  tombstones  all  about  it,  cannot  fail  to  draw  your  attention. 

It  looks  almost  like  a  church  that  had  misbehaved  itself 
and  been  sentenced  to  solitary  penal  servitude — an  outcast 
from  ecclesiastical  society.  As  yon  pass  through  the  small  gate 
which  admits  to  the  g^veyard  yon  become  infected  with  the 
manifest  disease  of  the  place  ;  a  chill  colder  than  that  one 
might  expect  to  find  in  so  “  cool,  sequestered  ”  a  spot  strikes 
into  yon ;  there  is  more  to  repel  than  to  attract  you  in  the 
first  introduction  you  have  to  it.  Some  places  there  are  with 
which  you  may  hold  converse ;  even  with  the  tombs  in  Kilk- 
bampton  churchyard  did  Hervey  talk,  and  among  them  make 
his  meditations,  and  find  the  atones  more  eloquent  than  were 
the  people  for  whom  they  were  put  up.  With  streams,  with 
flowers,  with  nature,  and  with  art,  in  most  of  their  many 
forms,  it  is  possible  to  be  sociable ;  but  this  is  one  of  the  ex¬ 
ceptions  in  the  family  of  art — you  cannot  interchange  thoughts 
with  the  Silent  Tower  of  Botreaux. 

Silent?  aye,  there's  the  mb.  To  barangne  something  | 
which  in  some  way  or  other  shows  signs  of  intelligence,  and 
apprehension  of  what  is  said  to  it,  may  be,  nay,  is,  pleasant. 
But  it  is  against  nature  to  be  intimate  with  a  totally  impassive 
subject,  one  that  appears  to  be  deaf,  and  is  avowedly  dumb. 

Is  Botreaux  Tower  dumb?  Yes.  Has  it  ever  spoken? 
No.  Never  rung  out  either  marriage  bell  or  funeral  toll,  nor 
summoned  worshippers  to  the  spiritual  feast?  None  of  these. 
Why  not  ?  I  will  tell  thee  if  thou  wilt  withdraw  from  its 
cheerless-looking  confines  to  a  spot  where  we  may  talk 
beyond  the  cold  shade  of  the  Silent  Tower. 

It  was  in  the  days  when  Tintagel  was  still  a  royal  castle, 
royally  maintained,  and  when  the  Lords  De  Botreaux  resided 
on  their  estate,  that  the  church  of  Forrabury,  or  the  /air  bury  ing- 
plaot,  was  built  Whether  the  De  Botreaux  had  the  honour  of 
rearing  and  endowing  it  at  his  sole  cost  which  is  most  likely,  I 
know  not,  nor  is  it  of  importance  for  our  story  that  it  should 
be  known.  SufiScient  to  know  that  under  his  care  it  arose 
oo  the  site  of  a  more  ancient  chapel,  which  came  short  of  his 
notion  of  fitness. 

Thither  the  people  repaired  to  pray  for  help  in  trouble,  to 
praise  their  Haker,  and  to  ask  for  harvest  and  wrecks. 
Thither  they  brought  their  babes  to  be  received  into  Christ’s 
Church ;  there  the  benediction  was  pronounced  upon  mar¬ 
riage  ;  and  there  came  the  old  folk  to  lay  their  bones  to  rest 
when  over-tired  with  the  world  and  its  cares. 

But  zeal  and  piety,  which  bad  built  the  church,  grew  luke¬ 
warm  when  called  upon  to  embellish  it  with  the  appurtenances 
properly  belonging  to  it.  For  a  long  while  after  the  building 
was  finished,  and  after  the  turf  around  it  bad  begun  to  heave 
“in  many  a  mouldering  heap,”  did  the  Tower  of  Forrabury, 
or  of  Botreaux  Castle  church,  reoiain  mute  and  voiceless, 
without  a  bell  in  its  belfry. 

Who  was  there  in  the  shire  far  and  wide  that  did  not  know 
I  the  music  of  Tintagel  bells?  No  mariner  that  sailed  the 
I*  Severn  Sea  but  knew  the  glad  notes  which  daily  at  even- 
I  song  rang  out,  and  sent  a  greeting  across  the  water  as  the 
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ships  went  by.  When  nights  have  been  dark,  and  the 
reckoning  was  doubted,  with  what  feelings  of  thankfulness 
has  not  the  seaman  heard  the  enlivening  ding  of  Tintagel 
bells,  warning  him  of  danger,  and  cheering  him  on  his  way, 
bidding  him  beware  of  bugging  that  cruel  coast,  emblematical 
of  the  destruction  from  which  it  would  scare  his  soul  I 

Many  a  time  has  the  merry  peal  rung  kindly,  and  won 
from  many  a  hardy  sailor  blessings  on  the  soul  of  him  who 
gave  them  to  play.  On  shore,  too,  they  did  service  not 
lightly  to  be  reckoned,  for  when  at  vesper  hour  their  notes 
swelled  out  in  pleasant  music  over  moor  and  down,  men  knew 
it  was  time  to  drive  their  flocks  to  fold,  and,  farther,  to 
beware  of  the  pixies’  naughty  power. 

So  that  landward  and  seaward  these  bells  were  known,  and 
the  fame  of  them  stretched  far  beyond  the  sound  of  their 
boom.  Tintagel  bells,  that  rang  so  sweetly,  that  all  men 
loved,  and  all  men  praised,  wsre  the  pride  of  Trevena,  and 
the  envy  of  the  neighbourhood. 

How  bright  a  foil  to  tongneless  Forrabury !  How  poor  a 
thing  did  Botreaux  Tower  look  when,  powerless  to  respond,  it 
could  only  echo  the  music  which  the  breeze  bore  along  from 
wild  Tintagel ! 

The  two  churches  might  have  rested  satisfied  with  the 
state  of  things,  which  made  one  to  sing,  and  the  other  to 
listen,  but  those  who  resorted  to  them  respectively  would 
not  suffer  them. 

The  magnates  of  Tintagel  district,  who  were  proud  of  their 
bells,  would  taunt  those  of  Botreaux  when  they  met  them  by 
the  way,  and  compare  the  sweet  notes  which  were  in  Tin- 
tegel’s  throat  with  the  lack-music  belfry  of  Botreaux  Tower. 
When  the  people  of  Botreaux  heard  this  they  were  speechless 
as  their  church,  for  they  could  not  deny  the  comparison  ;  they 
hung  their  heads,  and  resolved  in  their  hearts  that  they 
would  do  away  with  the  reproach  which  was  on  them  in  the 
country.  They  longed  to  have  bells  like  those  of  Tintagel, 
and  have  them  they  would  if  such  were  to  be  got. 

So  they  consulted  in  common  council,  and  made  their  moan 
to  one  another.  This  remedy  and  that  were  submitted  and 
discussed,  and  long  were  the  deliberations  which  ensued  upon 
the  question  what  was  best  to  be  done.  There  was  too  much 
uncertainty  as  to  the  relative  dignity  of  the  farrier  and  the 
fletcher,  each  of  whom  had  a  different  plan,  to  allow  of  the 
proposal  of  either  being  adopted ;  and  as  the  proposals  made 
by  the  others  were  too  extravagantly  wild  to  be  put  into  exe¬ 
cution,  it  was  resolved  to  refer  the  whole  matter  to  Aymer  de 
Rigaud,  the  priest,  and  abide  by  what  he  should  say. 

The  priest  advised  that  nothing  should  be  done  till  the 
Lord  De  Botreaux  had  been  consulted,  and  this  idea,  which 
had  not  occurred  to  the  people,  pleased  them  highly,  for  they 
thought  if  the  baron  would  take  the  matter  in  band,  they 
might  be  able  to  triumph  over  their  revilers,  and  yet  have 
nothing  to  pay  for  the  pleasure. 

Lord  De  Botreaux,  like  a  generous,  free-handed  gentleman 
as  be  was,  at  once  fell  in  with  the  idea  that  it  was  a  disgrace 
to  the  honour  from  which  he  took  his  title  that  it  should  be 
second  even  to  the  royal  borough  of  Trevena  in  the  matter 
of  bells. 

So  away  sped  Michael  Trewin  to  London,  charged  with  the 
commission  of  Lord  De  Botreaux  to  John  Wickham,  who  was 
to  cast  a  set  of  bells  for  Botreaux  Tower. 

When  the  Botreaux  people  met  those  of  Trevena  now,  they 
smiled  a  cunning  smile  at  the  reproaches  which  were  made 
to  them,  so  that  Tintagel  began  to  suspect  something  was 
toward  in  the  direction  of  bell-making  for  their  neighbour 
hamlet. 

Of  coarse  the  secret  soon  leaked  ont  that  Michael  Trewin 
had  gone  to  London  to  see  about  the  bells,  and  then,  to  the 
honour  of  Tintagel  be  it  spoken,  the  gibing  spirit  which  had 
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been  shown  was  pat  to  flight,  an  amiable  spirit  of  friendly 
rivalry  taking  its  place,  and  snggesting  the  institution  of 
ringing  matches  when  the  new  bells  should  come. 

John  Pentire,  the  pilot,  hinted  that  the  two  sets  might  con¬ 
fuse  mariners,  who  would  be  taking  one  for  the  other ;  but 
this  difficulty  was  one  soon  to  bo  got  over,  not  a  reason  why 
the  new  set  should  not  be  hung,  and  besides,  the  suggestion 
was  a  purely  professional  one,  hazarded  rather  for  the  sake  of 
not  being  deemed  to  have  forgotten  the  possibility  of  mistake, 
than  because  he  feared  any  mistake  would  really  happen. 
John  was,  moreover,  a  Trevena  man,  and  though  he  professed, 
and  sincerely,  his  gladness  that  the  district  was  to  be  enriched 
with  another  beautiful  ornament,  and  declared  his  willingness 
to  welcome  the  new  bells  with  all  his  heart,  yet  in  the  secret 
comer  of  his  mind  he  comforted  himself  with  the  thought  that 
beautiful  as  the  new  ornament  might  be  that  was  coming  to 
Botreaux,  it  could  never  be  so  beautiful,  nor  so  like  that  of 
Tintagel,  as  to  be  mistaken  for  it. 

Michael  Trewin  had  returned  from  London  many  weeks, 
when  news  was  brought  to  Botreaux  Castle  that  the  bells  had 
been  cast  and  wore  ready  for  shipment.  On  the  flnest  and 
largest  was  cut  in  broad  letters  the  assertion,  Lightning  and 
thunder,  I  break  asunder on  the  treble  appeared — 

“  Ey  name  I  Mary  called,  and 
With  cound  I  put  to  flicht 
The  thunder  crackei,  and  hurtful  stonnes, 

And  eve’  y  wicked  epriglit 

and  other  inscriptions  were  on  the  other  bells,  of  which  there 
is  no  certain  record. 

Skilful  musicians  had  examined  the  bells  and  pronounced 
their  tone  excellent.  John  Wickham  himself,  who  was 
strictly  honest,  and  not  given  to  praise  even  his  own  work¬ 
manship  unduly,  said  that  Botreaux  bells  were  as  good  or 
bettor  than  any  ho  had  made  before. 

It  was  resolved  to  hang  the  hells  so  soon  as  they  should 
come,  and  a  grand  ceremonial  was  to  be  the  christening  of 
them.  A  treaty  of  peace  was  made  with  Tintagel,  which 
was  to  greet  the  vessel  from  London  with  its  merriest  peal. 
John  Pentire  himself,  the  chief  of  pilots,  offered  to  bring  the 
vessel  to  the  port ;  and  it  was  arranged  that  Trevena  and 
Botreaux  should  be  equally  represented  in  the  team  of 
men  who  were  to  draw  the  bells  from  the  vessel  to  the 
church. 

All  was  joy  and  expectation  in  the  district  when  it  was 
known  that  the  ship  was  about  to  leave  London.  A  bright 
look-out  was  daily  kept  on  Willapark  Point  for  her  coming, 
and  as  each  day  went  by  hope  grew  larger,  till  it  was 
even  foretold  by  the  wise  of  Tintagel  that  she  would  arrive 
on  a  given  day. 

There  was  only  one  man  in  Botreaux  who  did  not  share 
the  happiness  and  excitement  which  were  general.  He 
was  Aymer  de  Rigaud,  the  priest  of  Forrabury.  For  some 
reason  which  he  kept  to  himself,  he  said  he  doubted  that  the 
bells  would  ever  come — not,  certainly,  because  he  did  not 
wish  them  to  come,  for  Aymer  de  Rigaud  loved  the  sweet 
music  of  bells,  and  believed  firmly  in  their  power,  when 
consecrated,  to  scare  evil  spirits  away,  and  to  calm  the  rage 
of  the  elements. 

But  he  disapproved,  with  strange  disapproval,  the  motive 
which  had  first  stirred  up  them  of  Botreaux  to  seek  the 
bells.  Envy,  not  piety,  he  was  known  to  have  said,  swayed 
them.  But  for  the  jealousy  which  Tintagel  caused  them, 
they  would  have  gone  on  for  ever  grubbing  in  their  fields 
and  hacking  slate  out  of  their  quarries,  regardless  whether  or 
not  the  soul-stirring  bells  rang  to  the  glory  of  God  from  the 
tower  of  their  church,  and  this  being  so,  how  could  they  look 
for  a  blessing. 

Aymer  de  Rigaud  was  a  little  hard  upon  his  flock  herein. 


though  he  hod  probably  fixed  upon  the  actual  motive  power 
in  them.  He  prayed  earnestly  for  the  safety  of  the  bells,  but 
there  was  something  whispered  to  him  that  they  never  would 
reach  the  church. 

The  priest  kept  bis  own  counsel,  not  wishing  to  destroy 
the  pleasure  the  people  had  in  hoping.  He  disclosed  his 
thoughts  to  them  afterwards,  but  as  yet  they  knew  nothing 
of  them. 

It  was  a  lovely  evening  at  the  beginning  of  autumn  when 
the  look-out  on  WiUapark  Point  rejjorted  a  vessel  which 
seemed  to  be  steering  for  the  land.  She  was  yet  a  long  way 
off,  but  the  practised  oye  perceived  her  and  found  her  to  be 
such  a  ship  as  that  which  bore  the  bells. 

John  Pentire  had  left  some  hours  before,  and  by  this  time 
was  probably  on  board  the  ship. 

He  was  so.  The  vessel  was  the  Golden  Fleece,  and  she 
came  from  London  with  the  bells  for  Botreaux. 

According  to  the  compact  which  had  been  made  with 
Tintagel,  the  look-out’s  report  was  the  signal  for  the  chimes 
to  begin.  The  ringers  hastened  to  the  sonorous  tower,  and 
soon  the  evening  breeze  wafted  seaward  the  rich-toned  peal 
of  Tintagel  bells.  The  choughs  and  the  seamews,  and  all 
the  host  of  gulls,  listened  with  awe  as  the  chime  rang  out, 
and  men  at  work  in  the  fields  looked  up  and  heard  with  joy 
the  sweet  music. 

“  But  why  that  chime  to-night  ?”  said  one  as  he  listened 
and  prayed  in  thought  an  answer  to  the  summons. 

“  Come  to  thy  God  in  time  I  Come  to  thy  God  in  time  1” 
so  the  notes  rang. 

Aymer  de  Rigaud  was  at  the  church.  It  was  he,  perhaps, 
who  suggested  the  chime. 

Meanwhile  the  ship  approached  the  land,  and  John 
Pentire's  ear  caught  the  boom  of  the  bells. 

Like  the  labourer  in  the  field,  he  wondered  too,  but — for 
the  chime  was  a  solemn  one,  and  he  was  a  good  man — he 
bared  his  head  and  prayed  for  grace,  and  thanked  his  God 
that  to-night  he  should  be  home. 

The  master  was  one  whom  rough  life  had  hardened,  whose 
only  prayers  were  curses,  and  whom  long  trial  in  many 
dangers,  had  made  self-reliant  and  forgetful  of  his  God. 

“  Cease  thy  gibbering,  thou  whining  knave !”  said  he. 
“Thank  God  on  land — thank  me  at  sea.  I’m  master  here,  by 
all  the  fiends !  Fall  to  thy  work  or  thou  shalt  thank  me  in 
another  sort.” 

The  sailors  grinned  and  chuckled  at  the  speech,  and  thrust 
their  tongues  into  their  cheeks  and  mode  wry  faces;  but 
John  Pentire,  undismayed — for  ho  was  Cornish,  you  know, 
readers — answered  the  brutal  man  with  solemn  words. 

“  Wist  ye  what  the  bells  say  ?  ‘  Como  to  thy  God  in  time ! 
Come  to  thy  God  in  time !’  That's  what  they  say ;  and  never 
have  they  spoken  so  plainly  as  to-night.” 

Night  closed  in,  the  land  was  shrouded,  the  bells  ceased, 
and  the  people  of  Botreaux  and  Tintagel  waited.  Still  the 
ship  delayed — she  had  missed  the  tide — some  hours  must 
pass  ere  she  can  make  the  port.  John  Pentire  walked  on 
the  little  deck  and  thought  of  the  warning  which  the  bells 
had  given.  The  master-mariner  swore  at  the  delay,  and 
asked  Pentire,  jeeringly,  if  ho  would  be  home  as  he  had  said 
that  night. 

“  I  trust  I  shall,”  John  answered,  and  again  said  what  the 
bells  had  spoken. 

It  was  a  fearful  night ;  the  wind  howled  and  shrieked,  the 
lightning  flashed,  and  thunder  shook  the  firmament;  the  sea 
roared  furiously  and  worked  itself  into  foam,  hurling  its 
deep  waves  against  the  rocks  which  staggered  under  them, 
and  then  shook  them  off.  Men  said  amid  the  storm  they 
heard,  as  it  were,  the  far-off  echo  of  a  chime  that  sternly 
summoned  the  dying  to  their  God. 
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From  Willapark  Point  a  ship  was  seen  tossing  and  straining 
in  the  fermenting  sea.  Her  sails  were  rent,  her  spars  were 
shiTered,  and  she  plunged  like  a  charger  that  has  received  a 
death-wound.  It  was  the  Golden  Fleece  that  was  in  evil 
case,  and  the  chime  which  men  said  they  heard  above  the 
storm  spoke,  if  to  any,  to  her  crew. 

She  and  they  perished;  but  when  Aymer  de  Rigaud,  at 
the  peril  of  bis  life,  scrambled  down  the  face  of  the  cliff 
to  see  if  any  sufferers  were  within  reach  of  help,  he  saw  by 
the  lurid  glare  which  the  lightning  cast  upon  the  foam  an 
object  struggling  in  the  water,  and,  wading  therein,  he  drew 
forth,  alive,  John  Peutire. 

The  bells  which  John  Wickham  of  London  cast,  and  which 
were  as  good  or  better  than  any  that  sltilful  man  had  made, 
never  reached  their  bonme  in  Forrabnry  Church.  At  the 
bottom  of  the  sea  they  lie  not  far  from  Botreanx  Castle ;  and 
’tu  said  that  at  night  when  the  water  is  very  calm,  and  when 
the  wind  is  kind,  the  solemn  music  of  them  may  yet  be 
heard,  repeating  the  chime  which  Tintagel  rang  the  day  they 
sank  down. 

Aymer  de  Rigaud  talked  to  his  flock  about  the  sin  of  envy, 
and  about  how  the  wrath  of  God  was  sometimes  swift  and 
sudden  as  well  as  terrible,  and  at  his  instance  they  all  prayed 
long  and  earnestly  for  grace  to  amend  their  lives,  and  for 
mercy  on  those  poor  men  whom  the  sea  had  swallowed 
up  alive  and  nnshriven. 

No  effort  was  afterwards  made  to  get  bells  for  the  church, 
the  tower  of  which  to  this  day  is  called  the  Silent  Tower  of 
Botreanx. 


“THE  HUMAN  FORM  DIVINE.” 

NOSES. 

RANDMOTHER,”  says  the  innocent  and  nnsnspicions 
vX  owner  of  the  scarlet  mantle — “  grandmother,  what  a 
larg^  nose  you  have !”  And  Lnpna,  who  is  shamming  to  be 
grandmother,  answers,  “  That's  the  better  to  smell  with,  my 
dear.”  It  is  not  a  certified  fact  that  a  large  nose  smells 
better  than  a  little  one,  but  the  reply  was  sufficient  to  satisfy 
the  curiosity  of  the  child.  Of  course  the  nose  is  the  organ  of 
scent.  When  mad  Hamlet,  after  his  homicidal  business  with 
Polonins,  is  required  to  explain  whore  the  body  is,  he 
answers,  “  If  you  find  him  not  within  this  month,  you  shall 
nose  him  as  you  go  up  the  stairs  into  the  lobby.” 

“Nose  him !”  And  is  the  chief  use  of  our  most  prominent 
feature  to  scent  carrion  ?  Not  so ;  but  it  is  the  misfortune 
which  waits  on  the  blessing,  the  evil  which  attends  on  the 
g^ood,  the  reverse  of  the  medal.  The  nose  will  make  us 
conscious  of  bad  as  well  as  of  pleasant  odours,  and  suffers 
much  from  contact  therewith.  Just  try  it  in  the  neighbour¬ 
hood  of  the  vitriol-works,  or  a  bone-boiler's,  or  a  dead-meat 
market,  or  by  an  open  drain.  Is  it  insensible  to  what  it 
suffers  ?  Not  at  all.  It  cries  out  silently,  “  Take  me  away — 
this  is  no  region  in  which  we  can  live !”  What  agony  it 
does  and  must  endure  in  passing  through  a  low  water-side 
neighbourhood  none  but  those  who  have  tried  it  can  at  all 
appreciate.  There  all  the  evils  that  can  be  engendered  seem 
'congregated  together— everything  exhaling  noxious  vapour — 
things  animate  and  inanimate  alike  redolent  of  stench.  The 
olfactory  nerve  is  so  completely  distributed  over  the  fine  moist 
membrane  by  which  the  interior  of  the  nose  is  lined  that  no 
odour  can  escape. 

Says  honest  Trinenlo  when  he  first  discovers  Caliban, 
“What  have  we  here— a  man  or  a  fish.^ — dead  or  alive f  A 
fish?  He  smells  like  a  fish — a  very  ancient  and  flsh-like 
smell — a  kind  of  not  of  the  newest.”  Plainly  Trinenlo, 
although  a  little  “disguised”  in  liquor,  was  in  full  possession 
of  his  olfactory  sense ! 


But  the  nose,  susceptible  of  what  is  rank  and  noxious,  is 
appreciative  of  all  that  is  sweet  or  reviving  in  perfume.  The 
quantity  of  odour  given  off  from  odorous  substances  in  some 
instances  must  be  exceedingly  small,  for  one  grain  of  musk 
placed  on  a  piece  of  glass  will  give  out  scent  for  months,  and 
at  the  end  of  that  time  weigh  still  one  grain,  and  yet  how 
pungent  is  its  influence !  Pleasant  is  the  scent  of  new-mown 
hay,  pleasant  the  mixed  perfume  of  a  flower-garden,  pleasant 
the  scent  of  a  hop-ground,  and  bracing  a  “  sniff  of  the  briny.” 
Pleasant  is  it  to  cross  the  sea  to  those  places — Cannes,  and 
Nice,  and  the  South  of  Europe  generally — where  the  flower- 
farmers  raise  their  crops  for  the  perfumery  market — ^jasmine, 
and  orange-blossom,  and  mignonette,  and  thyme,  and  rose¬ 
mary,  and  lavender,  and  “  beautiful  blue  violets  breathing 
sweet  perfume  and  wet  with  the  dew.”  It  is  pleasant  at 
home  to  make  pilgrimage  to  the  lavender  farms  of  Mitcham 
and  Hitchin,  and  some  English  noses  that  have  been  comforted 
and  have  fared  delicately  on  Cashmerian  plains  and  in  the 
rose-fields  of  Fayoum  have  rejoiced  to  scent  again  the  old 
familiar  odour,  and  have  relished  fresh  lavender  better  than 
Attar  Gul. 

The  art  of  the  perfumer  can  offer  to  the  nose  the  scent  of 
all  that  is  exquisite  in  nature,  can  make  up  its  octave  of 
odours  like  an  octave  of  music — almond  and  heliotrope,  vanilla 
and  orange-blossom,  blending  together,  each  producing  diffe¬ 
rent  degrees  of  a  nearly  similar  impression.  All  our  senses 
are  intoxicated  by  the  compound  :— 

“  I  see,  I  bear,  I  speak ; 

I  smell  sveet  savours,  and  I  feel  soft  things. 

Upon  my  life,  I  am  a  lord  indeed. 

And  not  a  tinker,  nor  Christopher  Sly.” 

Citron,  lemon,  orange,  me,  verbena,  form  another  thrilling 
chord.  From  odours  already  known  it  is  said  we  may  pro¬ 
duce,  by  uniting  them  in  proper  proportions,  the  smell  of 
every  flower  except  jasmine.  Then  why  is  not  inimitable 
jasmine  queen  of  flowers? 

But  there  are  some  who  have  no  affection  for  sweet  odours 
—some  who  would 

“  Die  of  a  rose  In  aromatic  pain.” 

This  is  an  affliction,  and  one  which,  if  it  generally  prevailed, 
would  tell  seriously  on  the  commerce  of  perfumery — a  com¬ 
merce,  it  is  said,  so  great  that  “  British  India  and  Europe 
consume  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  gallons  of 
handkerchief  perfumes  yearly.” 

To  a  hungry  man  what  perfume  so  pleasant  as  the  scent  of 
dinner?  Trotty  Veck  (in  The  Chimes)  knew  that: — 

“  Toby  stopped  short  in  his  trot,  and  with  a  face  of  great  interest  and 
some  alarm  felt  his  nose  carefully  all  the  way  up.  It  was  but  a  little 
way  (not  being  mnch  of  a  nose),  and  he  bad  soon  finished.  *  I  thought 
it  was  gone,’  said  Toby,  trotting  off  again.  ‘It’s  all  right,  however  I 
am  snre  I  could  not  blame  it  if  it  was  to  go.  It  has  a  precious  liard 
service  of  it  in  this  bitter  weather,  an  I  precious  little  to  look  forward  to, 
for  I  don't  take  snuff  myself.  It's  a  good  deal  tried,  poor  ereetnr,  at 
the  best  of  times,  for  when  it  doa  get  hold  of  a  pleasant  whiff  or  so 
(which  aint  too  often),  it's  generally  from  somebody  else’s  dinner  a- 
coming  home  from  the  baker'a’  ” 

The  nose  is  the  most  prominent  feature  in  the  human  face, 
and  it  is  often  prominent  metaphorically.  The  busy  meddler 
“puts  his  nose”  into  other  people’s  business;  the  hard-work¬ 
ing  drudge  has  his  “  nose  to  the  grindstone ;”  the  poor  dupe — 
too  silly  or  too  weak  to  aust  for  himself — is  “led  by  the  nose,”  and 
conscious  superiority,  allied  with  vanity,  “turns  up  its  nose”  at 
him ;  the  straightforward  fellow,  who  travels  through  life  on  the 
king's  highway,  and  never  trusts  himself  to  short  cuts  across 
the  fields,  “  follows  his  nose ;”  the  disappointed  one  has  “  his 
nose  out  of  joint;”  Mr.  Irascible  threatens  to  “pull  the  nose” 
of  his  opponent;  Mrs.  Verjis  speaks  so  sharply  it  seems 
to  “bite  your  nose  off;”  the  fool  who  injures  himself  in  a 
vain  attempt  to  retaliate  on  another  “cuts  off  his  nose  to 
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avenge  his  face a  self-evident  fact  is  said  to  be  “  as  plain  as 
the  nose  on  yonr  face.”  Says  Agur,  son  of  Takeh,  “  Sorely 
the  churning  of  milk  bringeth  forth  batter,  and  the  wringing 
of  the  nose  bringeth  forth  blood.” 

The  poets,  for  some  reason  best  known  to  themselves,  are 
peculiarly  shy  of  the  nose.  The  eyes,  the  lips,  the  cheeks, 
the  brow,  the  hair,  of  heroines  may  all  be  dwelt  upon ;  but 
from  all  that  can  be  gathered  from  the  statements  of  the  bards 
the  women  might  all  have  been  noseless.  Oriental  poets 
are  more  inclined  to  act  fairly  towards  this  prominent  feature 
of  the  face,  and  of  the  bride  in  the  Canticles  it  is  distinctly 
said,  “  Thy  nose  is  as  the  tower  of  Lebanon  which  looketh 
towards  Damascus.” 

It  is  to  be  sincerely  desired  that  poets  and  novelists  would 
tell  us  more  about  the  noses  of  their  heroines  and  heroes. 
There  is  a  world  of  profound  philosophy  in  the  proper  in¬ 
vestigation  of  the  nose;  of  that  no  doubt  can  exist;  but  the 
feature  has  been  so  tabooed,  except  in  ridicule,  that  it  requires 
considerable  force  of  character  to  approach  it.  Why  not  in¬ 
troduce  the  reader  at  once  to  what,  if  he  were  introduced  to 
the  living  person,  he  would  at  once  notice  ?  Victor  Hugo  has 
given  ns  an  example  of  what  may  be  done  in  this  way.  He 
describes  Louis  XI. : — “  He  held  his  head  so  bent  upon  his 
breast  that  his  whole  conntenance,  except  the  point  of  his 
nose,  was  buried  in  the  darkness — the  nose  on  which  the  ray 
of  light  fell  was  evidently  a  long  one.”  To  omit  the  nose  is 
a  cardinal  error — it  is  the  leaving  of  the  Prince  of  Denmark 
out  of  “  Hamlet.”  How  can  you  properly  describe  a  lovers’ 
interview  without  some  allusion  to  the  nose  ?  Asks  Leontes 
in  his  jealous  moments — 

“  Is  whispering  nothing  t 
Is  leaning  cheek  to  cheek  t  i»  mteting  nosu  f 

Such  contact  will  take  place,  and  “  when  nose  meets  nose - ” 

I  should  like  to  read  that  “  Lucretia’s  nose  was  an  exquisite 
model  of  symmetry,  white  as  the  marble  of  Carrara ;  it  seemed 
as  though  wrought  upon  by  the  genius  of  Praxiteles;  the 
slightly-raised  bridge  commanded  homage ;  the  perfection  of 
obliquity  which  led  towards  the  slightly-roseate  nostril  won 
sympathy  and  affection,”  etc.,  etc.,  etc.  Why  should  it  not 
,  be  done  ? 

But  the  real  fact  is,  the  nose  is  not  held  in  proper  respect. 

'  When  that  great  ecclesiastical  commissioner  St.  D  unstan  wanted 
I  to  put  peculiar  dishonour  upon  the  Evil  One  he  took  him  by  the 
I  nose  with  red-hot  tongs,  making  him  leap  to  Tunbridge  Wells 
i  to  cool  his  proboscis — you  know  the  waters  are  still  warm. 

<  “  Take  him  by  the  nose that  is  always  the  insulting  cry,  as 
I  if  there  was  anything  to  laugh  at  in  a  nose. 

{  Xose-jewels  are  referred  to  in  the  denunciation  of  the 
{  Prophet  Isaiah  against  the  pride  of  the  women :  all  shall  be 
I  taken  away  from  them — “  the  bravery  of  their  tinkling  oma- 
I  ments  about  their  feet,  and  their  cauls,  and  their  round 
tires  like  the  moon ;  the  chains,  and  the  bracelets,  and  the 
I  mufflers,  the  head-bands,  and  the  tablets,  and  the  earrings, 

<  the  rings  and  nose-jewels.”  The  ladies  of  the  present  day 
I  would  scorn  the  idea  of  piercing  their  noses  and  ringing 
I  them,  as  an  addition  to  their  personal  charms,  yet  they  serve 
I  their  ears  in  this  self-same  way.  Perhaps  the  time  may  come 
I  — even  before  Macaulay's  famous  New  Zealander  shows  his 
\  nose  in  England— when  earrings  will  be  an  abomination  to 
!  the  fair  sex. 

>  To  put  a  hook  into  the  nose  is  the  Scriptural  expression 
j  for  complete  conquest.  It  was  a  threat  against  Sennacherib. 

I  It  is  said  of  the  Behemoth,  “  his  nose  pierceth  through 

<  snares;”  and  of  the  Leviathan  it  is  written,  “Canst  thou 
I  put  an  hook  into  his  nose,  or  bore  his  jaw  through  with  a 

thorn?” 

In  the  “good  old  times”  the  nose  was  often  made  to 
sufTer  for  the  offences  of  its  owner  against  the  law.  Often 


then  and  now  it  is  made  to  endure  much  of  indignity — 
threatened,  and  tweaked,  and  palled  in  private  quarrel ;  but 
in  former  days  it  was  subject,  according  to  Act  of  Parliament, 
to  be  slit  That  law  was  not  long  on  the  statute-book.  Men 

submitted  their  ears  to  the  knife  of  the  executioner,  but - 

touch  my  nose  1 

And  now  we  have  to  enter  on  the  very  serious  question  of 
the  form  or  figure  of  noses.  The  first  grand  distinction 
seems  to  be  that  of  noses  fully  and  those  only  partially  de¬ 
veloped — noses  in  bas-relief,  noses  in  alto-relievo— noses  that 
stand  out  prominently,  noses  that  shrivel  into  nothing  or 
spread  themselves  widely  on  the  face.  Here  is  a  noble 
specimen  of  the  Hebrew  type :  an  aquiline  nose  admirably 
matching  a  brilliant  pair  of  eagle  eyes ;  here  is  a  fair  sample 
of  the  Ethiopian:  his  broad,  flat  nose  offers  the  strongest 
contrast.  The  Jews  always  had  an  eye  to  noses,  and  among 
the  Jewish  priesthood  no  man  having  any  blemish  might  be 
numbered — “  a  blind  man  or  a  lame,  or  he  that  hath  a  flat 
nose  or  anything  superfluous.” 

Prominence— not  by  reason  of  size,  but  by  reason  of  its 
sharp,  clear  chiselling— is  one  characteristic  of  a  good  nose. 
It  may  stand  out  from  the  surface  of  the  face  like  a  rugged 
headland,  or  present  itself  smoothly  and  delicately  as  a 
verdant  slope,  it  may  be  hooked  as  a  parrot’s  beak,  it  noay 
be  aspiring  and  naturally  tom  upwards,  it  may  be  large  or 
little,  pretty  or  ugly — but  it  must  be  prominent ;  there  must, 
so  to  speak,  be  something  to  take  hold  of. 

“  Among  nine  bad  if  one  be  good — 

Among  nine  bad  if  one  be  good — 

There’s  yet  one  good  in  ten." 

This  holds  good  of  noses  as  of  other  things,  and  “  one  in  ten” 
is,  in  our  opinion,  about  the  average.  There  is  much  in 
noses;  they  are  like  the  gnomon  on  the  dial  plate — they  cast 
a  shade  and  mark  the  time  of  day.  What  can  you  make  of 
a  sharp,  hard,  pointed  nose  on  a  lady’s  face — a  nose  that 
seems  as  if  it  could  pierce  into  every  secret,  and  on  which  its 
owner  might  file  mems.  of  grudges  ?  What  can  you  make  of 
such  a  nose  but  that  its  owner  owns  an  acidulated  temper,  and 
is,  mayhap,  sharp  of  tongue  ?  I  guess  Petruchio’s  lady  had  a 
sharp  nose ;  so  I  have  no  doubt  had  Xantippe.  I  half  suspect 
the  latter’s  was  a  little  inflamed  at  the  tip.  I  think  no 
actress  but  one  with  a  proper  nose — I  mean  the  characteristic 
organ — should  ever  play  Paulina  in  the  Winter's  Tale,  and  I 
should  be  inclined  to  hand  the  rile  of  Pauline  in  the  Lad^  of 
Lyons  to  the  same  gifted  Thespian.  I  have  an  instinctive 
dread  of  a  woman  with  a  sharp  nose.  You  may  call  it 
prejudice :  I  call  it  observation  1 

Now  mention  has  been  made  of  a  red  tip  to  the  nose,  and 
knowing  it  to  be  a  matter  of  sore  distress  to  many  ladies 
quite  innocent  of  shrewishness  or  of  grape  worship,  it  may  be 
taken  for  granted  that  it  is  no  sign  of  either.  It  may,  and 
often  does,  accompany  the  diagnosis  of  either,  but  is  not 
necessarily  connected  with  them.  Often  it  arises  from  a  bad 
digestion,  an  irregular  circulation  of  the  vital  fluid,  or  a  tender 
skin.  But  your  red  nose  proper  in  the  male  creature  is  a 
sure  sign.  Its  fervent,  glowing  heat  can  only  have  been  got 
up  one  way. 

“Good  Bardolph,”  says  the  boy  to  that  worthy  gentleman, 
“put  thy  nose  between  his  sheets  and  do  the  office  of  a  warm¬ 
ing-pan  :  faith,  he’s  very  ilL”  ’Twas  a  friendly  suggestion 
on  the  boy’s  part.  Falstaff  lay  a-dying — no  harm  in  the  boy, 
not  a  bit — Bardolph’s  nose  was  so  suggestive  1 

There  is  a  song  in  which  the  owner  of  a  red  nose  is  requested 
to  state  how  it  became  so.  I  know  he  names  “cinnamon  and 
ginger,  nutmegs  and  cloves,”  but  I  doubt  whether  this  is 
satisfactory.  Mr.  W.  H.  Ainsworth  is  far  more  to  the  point. 
Here  is  his  recipe  for  colouring  a  tip— “hogsheads  of  claret 
and  sherry — 
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HearU  Errant. 


*For  a  blc-banUA  gUas  ii  tha  palette  I  use, 

I  AndtheekoieaKof  wine  iemy  eoionr, 

I  And  I  Sad  that  my  noee  lakae  the  malloweit  hnee, 

The  iUlar  I  fiU  H-the  rallar. 

I  Jolly  noael  there  aie  feoli  who  Mjr  drink  harts  the  sight, 

t  Such  dnIUrds  knew  nothing  abont  it : 

I  *Tis  better  with  wine  to  distingnish  the  light 

I  Than  lire  always  In  darkness  wtthoat  it-” 

Hr.  Stiggins  was  probably  of  this  opinion  srben  he  took 
,  to  his  particular  “  wanity,”  and  earned  for  himself  the  sobri- 
q«et  ef  “  the  red-noee  ehap.” 

Who  can  forget  the  Coriolanian  nose  of  Mrs.  Sparsit,  which 
occasionally  underwent  a  slight  expansion  of  the  nostril 
esen  in  the  presence  of  Bonnderby  the  big  ?  There  were 
periods  also  when  a  "  tear  of  large  dimensions,  like  a  crystal 
'  earring,  might  be  obserred  (or  rather  most  be,  for  it  insisted 
!  OB  public  notice)  sliding  dosm  the  Roman  nose,”  a  noee  snb- 
1  sequently  roughly  alluded  to  by  Mr.  B.  ”  *  What's  the  matter 
!  now,  ma'am  f  smd  Mr.  Bonnderby  in  a  very  sharp,  rough  way. 

I  'Pray,  sir,*  returned  Mrs.  Sparsit,  *  do  not  bite  my  nose  off.’ 

;  '  Bite  your  nose  off,  ma'am !’  repeated  Mr.  Bonnderby.  '  your 
i  noee!’  meaning,  as  Mrs.  Sparsit  conceived,  that  it  was  too 
I  developed  a  nose  for  that  purpose ;  after  which  offensive 
I  implicatkai  he  ent  himself  a  ernst  of  bread,  and  threw  the 
‘  knife  down  with  a  noise.” 

I  There  are  some  noses  which  turn  up  naturally,  piquantly, 

'  prettily— noees  that  are  snre  to  have  the  most  tempting  of 
e  <ral  beneath  them.  Such  noees  must  never  be  confounded 
with  the  noees  that  turn  np  at,  because  their  owners  look  down 
upon,  other  people.  To  ail  such  noaes  would  I  say,  “  Avaunt” 
*'So  we  are  not  so  good  as  yon,  ore  we  not?”  say  I,  always 
I  taking  the  side  of  the  oppressed  or  insulted,  and  also  taking  the 
I  earliest  opportunity  of  mentioning  this  chivalric  spirit.  “  Not 
;  BO  good  as  you  ?”  say  L  “  Why  not  ?  We  are  poorer :  well,  our 
1  wants  are  lees.  We  are  not  of  ancient  family.  Aren't  we,  by 
'  Ifoorge!  as  the  man  saya  in  the  play — 'My  father  Adam 
:  married  your  mother  Eve.’  We  are  not  mixing  in  society— no, 
I  because  we  don’t  like  it,  won’t  like  it,  can’t  like  it.  We  like  to 
be  oat  of  your  world  end  out  of  your  fashion ;  and  as  for  the 
I  taming  ^  of  noses,  we  oan  do  that,  and  with  quite  as  much 
!  excnse  ee  yourself !” 

*  There  is  the  thick,  broad  noee  that  expresses  nothing  but 
wramonplaceism,  and  the  unmistakable  snub,  essentially 
vulgar,  and  the  slightly-arched  noee,  which  goes  half-way 
towards  Roman,  but  is  too  thick  and  the  nostril  too  wanting 
in  dassic  finish  to  be  purely  Coriolanian.  This  is  the  sort  of 
nose  that  bespeaks  the  wife  of  a  eueoeesful  shopkeeper,  one 
who  has  achieved  a  fortune  over  the  counter,  and  would  like 
to  bury  all  associations  of  the  shop  "five  fathom  deep.” 

The  Grecian  nose  is,  to  our  taste,  one  of  the  most  beautiful 
that  sras  ever  chiselled — it  is  as  strange  to  vulgarity  as  it  is 
to  aelf-aasertion ;  H  is  purely  graceful,  as  befits  a  nose 
bakmging  to  a  purely  graceful  peopleL  Such  is  the  nose  of 
the  Grecian  Isis;  but,  alas!  such  noses  are  few.  We  have 
their  hackneyed  imitations,  if  we  may  use  that  phrase,  but  the 
trae  Grecian  is  rare. 

Noees !  Well,  we  have  each  a  noee,  or  we  hope  so.  We  must 
vast  satisfied  with  the  nose  we  have;  we  may  dye  our  locks, 
paint  our  cheeks,  put  false  pearls  into  our  coral  caves,  but  in 
the  midst  of  all  artificiality  the  nose  asserts  itself.  But  does 
the  noee,  without  any  reservation,  fix  the  character  of  the 
owner?  No:  an  heroic  spirit  may  breathe  through  the  nostrils 
ef  a  snub;  a  mean,  pitiful  natnre  subsist  with  a  Grecian ;  but 
as  a  rule  we  may  be  led  by  the  nose.  Yon  differ.  There, 
a  traee  to  it — no  arguments;  to  hear  the  other  side  always 
cenfosee  me. 

**00100,  no  more. 

Ton  smell  thtobaslBSw  with  a  senseis  eoM 
As  is  a  dead  nmn's  nosa” 
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CHAPTER  XVIII. 

MB.  JEBTIS  OPP  DUTY. 

.  JERVIS  was  taking  his  evening  luring  at  the  pantry 
door.  The  onerous  and  responsible  duties  of  Mr. 
Jervis’s  day  were  over,  and  he  looked  very  much  at  his  ease 
— probably  felt  so— as  he  leaned  against  the  door-post,  in  an 
attitude  which  displayed  his  somewhat  portly  figure  to  the 
greatest  advantage.  Mr.  Jervis's  sanctum  was  a  large,  airy 
apartment  on  the  basement  floor,  and  it  opened  out  upon  a 
sort  of  verandah,  which  extended  all  along  the  side  of  the 
house,  and  embraced  in  its  patronage  the  housekeeper's  room, 
the  still-room,  and  other  '*  superior”  (as  Mr.  Jervis  was  fond 
of  pointing  out  to  visitors)  offices.  The  tMto  which  had  else¬ 
where  enriched  every  nook  with  blossom  had  made  this 
verandah  a  perfect  bower  of  bloom.  The  fragrant  clouds 
ascended  from  Mr.  Jervis's  cheroot  to  mingle  with  the  scent 
of  jasmine  and  clematis,  and  with  the  faint,  sweet  breath  of 
late-Uooming  roses. 

Taming  the  comer  from  where  this  verandah  ended, 
another  and  still  more  "superior”  section  of  the  building 
commenced.  Lawns  and  flower-beds  faced  the  windows  of 
the  billiard-room  and  state  drawing-room,  whilst  at  the 
comer,  where  the  end  of  the  verandah  aforesaid  formed  a 
nucleus  for  the  growth  of  flowery  beauty — thick  enough  to 
form  a  screen — a  few  steps  and  a  glass  door  gave  entrance  to 
a  small  octagon-shaped  chamber.  The  walls  of  this  chamber, 
which  people  came  upon  quite  as  a  surprise,  were  hung  with 
a  green  trellis-work  of  paper,  on  which  clustered  and  climbed 
glowing  imitations  of  the  outside  loveliness.  The  curtains 
which  shaded  the  windows,  and  those  which  veiled  the  bed, 
were  of  flowered  chintz ;  the  carpet  was  strewed  with  roses ; 
the  very  ceiling  was  embossed  in  white  wreaths.  This 
"  Garden  Bower,”  as  it  was  called,  had  been  a  pretty,  fanciful 
whim  of  Sir  Walter  Armytage’s  young  wife  of  fifty  years  ago, 
and  although  never  used  since  her  premature  death,  a  tender 
love  for  her  memory  had  kept  it  in  the  same  order  and  deeigp). 
When  the  paper  faded  it  was  replaced  by  a  now  one  of  the 
same  pattern ;  when  moth  and  dust  and  too-intrasive  sunshine 
had  dimmed  the  lustre  of  the  flower-besprinkled  chintz,  it 
was  re-hung  in  pristine  freshness.  Here  was  revealed  the 
soft  spot  in  the  heart  of  the  stem  old  man — only  stem,  per¬ 
haps,  because  of  the  blighted  tenderness,  the  choked-np 
streams  of  love  and  happiness,  which,  turned  inwards  upon 
themselves,  flowed  in  a  devastating  flood  over  the  fair  flelds 
of  hope,  and  found  vent  only  to  trickle  forth  in  this  little  rill 
of  gentle  remembrance. 

So  the  loving  and  beloved  amongst  us  live  two  lives :  the 
one,  a  visible  life  before  men ;  the  other,  when  the  grave  has 
closed  upon  the  first,  an  invisible  life  in  the  hearts  and  the 
memories  of  those  who  cherished  them — a  second  life,  more 
lovely,  more  pure,  more  blameless  than  the  first. 

Miss  Ursula  and  her  nieces,  hearing  the  touching  story  of 
the  "  Garden  Bower”  from  the  grand  old  housekeeper — foster- 
sister  to  the  dead  baronet — received  it  after  the  manner  of 
their  several  natures.  Miss  Ursula,  whoso  heart  beat  its  own 
secret  response  to  the  tale,  wiped  away  a  furtive  tear.  Olive 
whispered — 

**  Aunt  Ursula,  we  will  never  use  this  room :  we  will  keep 
it  always  sacred.” 

Whilst  Claris,  flattering  hither  and  thither,  praised  the 
richness  of  the  lace  upon  the  dressing-table,  and  surveyed 
herself  in  the  mirrors,  and  walked  through  the  glass  doors 
into  the  garden,  talking  in  a  loud  voice  all  the  time. 
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“  A  very  pretty  story — quite  a  romance !  There  must  be 
lots  of  such  stories  connected  with  this  fine  old  place ;  and 

surely  there  is  a  ghost,  is  there  not,  Mrs. - ,  Mrs. - ?” 

“  Oaythom,  miss,”  bowed  the  satin-clod  dame. 

“  Mrs.  Gaythom,”  Claris  repeated.  “  I  ought  not  to  forget 
your  name — it  is  so  uncommon.  1  shall  remember  it  now ; 
and  I  must  come  down  to  your  room,  Mrs.  Gaythom,  and  bear 
all  the  legends  of  the  house ;  for,  of  course,  you  know  them 
all.” 

Mrs.  Gaythom,  colonring  with  pride  and  gratification,  ac¬ 
knowledged  that  she  did,  and  that  whenever  the  yonng  lady 
wonld  be  pleased  to  honour  her  with  a  visit,  sho  would  be 
!  proud  to  tell  her  all  she  knew  of  her  great  ancestors — which 
word  Mrs.  Gaythom  pronounced  with  an  emphasis  on  the 
second  syllable  which  certainly  added  to  its  importance.  And 
Mrs.  Gaythom  thought,  at  the  s.ame  time,  what  a  charming, 
affable  young  lady  Claris  was — “so  noble-looking,  too — every 
I  inch  an  Armytage !” 

I  “  A  delicious  little  comer !”  Claris  finally  prononnced,  stand- 
I  ing  at  the  door  to  take  a  last  survey  of  the  apartment.  “  I 
believe  I  shall  come  and  establish  myself  here  when  the 
^  summer  comes.  It  would  really  be  a  pity  not  to  use  such  a 
I  pretty,  snug  little  nest.” 

And  Miss  Ursula,  sighing  gently,  thought  to  herself  that 
it  would  have  to  be  so  sooner  or  later.  The  spirit  ef  love, 
which  had  for  so  long  inhabited  that  little  chamber,  had  de¬ 
parted  with  the  dead  baronet,  and  the  deserted  shrine  must 
I  even  come  to  common  uses.  Only  she  felt  that  she  could  not 
have  found  it  in  her  heart  to  disturb  the  relics  of  so  much 
I  past  love  and  constancy. 

'  But  Claris,  immersed  in  visits  and  receptions,  and  in  the 
many  important  duties  which  she  took  upon  herself,  let  that  first 
summer  pass  by  without  remembering  the  “  Garden  Bower." 
Now,  however,  she  suddenly  recurred  to  her  old  idea.  Mr. 
Jervis,  leaning,  as  we  have  said,  in  all  the  luxury  of  idleness, 

I  against  the  door  of  the  pantry,  was  disturbed  by  a  knocking 
I  at  the  other  and  inner  door. 

“  Como  in !”  said  Mr.  Jervis,  taking  his  cigar  from  his 
I  month  for  the  greater  facility  of  speech,  but  in  no  other  wise 
i  changing  his  comfortable  position. 

I  But,  instead  of  coming  in,  the  applicant  for  admission  only 
I  knocked  again,  and  more  loudly. 

1  Mr.  Jervis  was  very  good-natured,  so  he  merely  indulged 
in  a  lazy  sigh  as  he  proceeded  to  open  the  door  to  his  diffident 
I  visitor.  A  pile  of  shadowy  and  unsubstantial  garments  massed 
j  into  an  erect  but  indistinguishable  form,  and  some  yards  of 
I  flowing  drapery,  were  all  that  met  his  view.  Only  a  voice 
I  somewhere  in  the  background  asked — 

I  “  Mr.  Jervis,  will  you  let  me  pass  through  your  room?” 

Mr.  Jervis's  cheeks  grew  very  red,  and  his  heart  bumped 
I  very  loudly  against  his  waistcoat.  The  voice  exercised  a  cer- 
I  tain  magical  influence  over  that  organ  in  Mr.  Jervis’s  bosom. 

;  Behind  the  drapery  was  concealed  the  form  which  Mr.  Jervis, 

]  in  his  secret  soul,  was  wont  to  apostrophise  in  the  words  of 
I  the  song — 

!  “She’s  all  my  fancy  painted  her: 

I  She's  lovely — she's  divine  ”' 

“Bless  me,  Miss  Perks !”  ho  cried  with  considerable  anima¬ 
tion,  “  I  bad  no  Aidear  it  was  yon,  or  I  shouldn’t  have  kept 
yon  so  long  at  the  door,  //allow  me.”  And  in  bis  eagerness 
to  assist  the  fair  object  of  his  devotion,  he  proceeded  to 
crumple  a  rose-coloured  tarlatane  skirt  and  a  black  lace  shawl 
between  his  zealous  but  inexperienced  fingers. 

“  Thank  you,  Mr.  Jervis,”  replied  Miss  Perks,  gathering 
the  threatened  finery  back  into  her  own  hands.  “Perhaps 
yon  wouldn’t  mind  taking  this  dressing-case  instead.  Yon 
see.  Miss  Claris  has  got  a  fancy  to-day  to  move  into  the 
“Garden  Bower,”  and  I’m  bringing  down  berthings;  but  I’ve 


looked  the  door  and  left  the  key  in  her  dressing-room,  like  a 
stnpid  that  I  am.”  (Mr.  Jervis  looked  properly  deprecating.) 

“  But  the  glass  door  is  open,  and  so  I  thought  you  wouldn’t 
mind  my  coming  through  yonr  room.” 

Mr.  Jervis  didn’t  mind  at  all— quite  the  contrary— and  he 
said  so.  And  neither  did  he  mind  carrying  the  dressing-case 
to  the  glass  door ;  and  when  he  got  there  he  discovered  that 
a  blind  had  become  disarranged  and  required  a  nail  or  two, 
which  he  hastened  to  fetch  from  bis  own  apartment;  and 
after  this  he  found  that  he  could  be  useful  to  Miss  Perks  in 
various  small  matters,  which  occupied  so  much  time  that 
both  Mr.  Jervis  and  Miss  Perks  were  found  to  disregard  the 
supper-bell  of  the  “  superior”  domestics. 

“  It's  much  too  warm  for  eating,”  said  Mr.  Jervis,  wiping 
his  hot  forehead. 

“It  is,”  responded  the  lady  ef  his  heart;  “and  what’s 
more,  it’s  a  great  deal  too  warm  for  all  this  moving  and 
worrying.  You  see.  Miss  Claris  is  so  thoughtless;  she  might 
just  as  well  have  told  me  this  morning  she  wanted  to  change 
her  room,  and  then  I  could  have  taken  my  time  about  it; 
but  only  after  lunch  she  said,  ‘Move  everything  into  the 
Garden  Bower.’  So  I  made  Ann  do  the  heavy  part,  and  it’s 
taken  me  tilt  now  to  get  everything  to  rights.  But  Miss 
Claris  isn’t  like  Miss  Olive;  she  wouldn’t  put  anybody  about 
so  ill-convenient.  Do  yon  know,  Mr.  Jervis,”  continued  Miss 
Perks,  lowering  her  voice  to  a  mysterious  whisper,  “  I  don’t 
half  Uke  it.  It  doesn’t  seem  to  me  right  to  use  this  room 
that  they  say  has  been  kept  just  so  for  so  many  years.  1 
don’t  believe  it’s  lucky.’’ 

Mr.  Jervis,  feeling  himself  honoured  by  a  most  unexpected 
amount  of  confidence  on  Miss  Perks’s  part,  and  considerably 
elated  thereat,  gallantly  replied  that,  for  his  part,  ho  believed 
the  change  to  be  “perticklor  lucky.”  Proximity  to  Miss 
Claris  necessarily  implied  proximity  to  Miss  Perks,  and 
Mr.  Jervis  was  fully  alive  to  his  unexpected  advantages. 

He  waxed  bold  upon  the  strength  of  them,  and,  Mias  Perks’s 
arrangements  being  complete,  he  ventured  to  suggest  a  turn 
or  two  in  the  verandah. 

Now  be  it  understood  that,  although  the  preference  of 
Mr.  Jervis  was  a  thing  perfectly  well  known  and  recognised 
throughout  the  establishment,  !Miss  Perks  could  never,  up  to 
this  point,  have  been  said  to  have  given  that  functionary  any 
encouragement ;  it  suited  her,  for  some  reason  or  another,  to 
ignore  the  butler’s  very  evident  devotion.  The  maids  said 
she  was  “a  deep  one— the  worst  kind  of  flirt;”  that  “she 
only  held  back  to  draw  him  on,”  etc.  The  men  were  mostly 
of  opinion  that  “  she  didn’t  care  a  button  for  Jervis ;”  he 
was  “  wasting  his  time,”  whilst  Mr.  Jervis  felt  himself  held 
at  a  most  perplexing  and  mortifying  distance. 

Under  these  circumstances,  his  proposition,  simple  enough 
at  another  time,  was  sufficiently  bold  and  hazardous.  Miss 
Perks  hesitated. 

“It’s  uncommon  hot,"  faltered  the  would-be  suitor;  “a 
walk  ’ll  do  you  good,  miss.” 

“Well,”  replied  the  lady  at  last,  “I’ve  no  objection;  and 
perhaps  Mrs.  Gaythom  would  take  a  walk  too.” 

Mr.  Jorvis  looked  crestfallen. 

“  Mrs.  Gaythom  is  afraid  of  the  evening  Aair,”  he  suggested ; 

“  but  we  can  ask  her,  if  you  like.” 

And  so  they  did,  but  Mrs.  Gaythom  declined  to  “spoil 
sport.”  Her  sympathies  were  on  Mr.  Jervis’s  side. 

Miss  Perks  was  blessed  with  a  considerable  amount  of  good 
sense.  She  began  to  see  that  any  farther  opposition  would 
be  ridiculous,  and  she  accordingly  yielded  with  as  good  a 
grace  as  she  could,  talking  down  whatever  embarrassment 
she  may  have  felt,  and  effectually  silencing  the  heated  butler 
by  her  very  unusual  volubility.  The  night  had  settled  down 
close  and  sultry ;  the  footfalls  of  the  pair  sounded  back  from  i 
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the  hardened  f^nnd,  dried  np  by  a  month  of  sonny  drought. 
Miss  Perks’s  rapid  rattle  of  talk  hung  upon  the  heavy  air  in 
her  track.  Grave  Mrs.  Oaythom,  'winding  up  her  watch  for 
the  night,  glanced  out  of  her  open  window,  and  nodded  to 
herself  with  a  certain  knowledgeable  satisfaction ;  whilst 
poor  Mr.  Jervis,  his  courage  beaten  down  by  the  resistless 
pelt  of  monologue,  was  calculating  in  a  hot  muddle  of  mind 
how  little  he  was  likely  to  gain  by  the  move  from  which  he 
had  hoped  so  much.  But  all  things  come  to  an  end  in  time, 
and  Miss  Perks's  breath  and  ready  wit  suddenly  failed  her  at 
one  and  the  same  moment.  Mr.  Jervis  rallied  his  demoralised 
forces,  and  seized  the  occasion. 

“  Hem !  a — hem !”  he  coughed.  “  Have  you  any  fancy  for 
the  public  line,  Miss  Perks  ?” 

Miss  Perks  had  run  completely  down,  like  a  Dutch  clock 
and  she  was  at  his  mercy. 

“  La,  Mr.  Jervis !”  she  giggled  in  a  sort  of  sickly,  helpless 
way,  “  what  do  yon  mean  ?" 

This  was  exactly  the  question  Mr.  Jervis  wanted  to  be 
asked,  and  he  proceeded  to  answer  it  with  considerable 
eagerness. 

“  Look  here.  Miss  Perks ;  Pve  lived  twenty  years  in  good 
families,  and  Pve  saved  a  good  bit  of  money— enough  to  set 
me  up  in  a  first-rate  business.  I'm  turned  of  forty.  Miss 
Perks,  and  I  think  it's  about  time  I  was  my  own  master 
Not  but  what  Miss  Armytage  is  the  best  of  mistresses ;  bat 
the  time’s  sure  to  come  when  a  man  wants  a  home  of  his 
own,  and  a  vife  and  family  about  him,  and  that  time's  como 
to  me.  Besides  which.  Miss  Perks,  I  think  yon  can’t  have 
helped  seeing  that — that  I'm  very  fond  of  you,  and  i  you'll 
only  consent  to  have  me,  my  heart  and  my  hand  is  yours,  and 
I  hope  I  shall  make  you  always  happy  and  comfortable.” 

Miss  Perks  had  stopped  short  when  he  began,  with  a  sort 
of  desperate  submission  to  circumstances  to  hear  him  out. 
She  was  standing  near  one  of  the  posts  of  the  verandah — a 
green-painted  pillar  wreathed  about  with  a  rose-tree,  the 
white  flowers  of  which  gleamed  ghost-like  through  the  dim 
twilight.  It  was  a  splendid  offer  for  her— an  offer  which 
had  been  coveted  by  many  an  ambitious  Abigail.  There  was 
an  inflection  in  Mr.  Jervis's  voice  when  he  spoke  of  his  “  bit 
of  money”  which  told  of  conscious  dignity  and  a  due  sense  of 
the  value  of  his  offer.  Yet  Miss  Perks  did  not  give  it  the 
instant  appreciation  it  seemed  to  deserve.  She  trembled 
very  much,  so  much  that  she  was  glad  to  lay  her  hand  upon 
the  post  to  steady  herself.  If  it  had  been  light  enough, 
Mr.  Jervis  would  have  seen  a  quick  flush  of  something  like 
joy  pass  across  her  face  when  he  spoke  of  his  love ;  as  it  was, 
he  noticed  only  a  paleness  which  he  fancied  was  the  shadow 
of  the  moonless  night.  He  went  on,  not  exactly  encouraged 
by  her  silence,  but  because,  having  once  given  himself  an 
impetus,  he  could  not  stop — 

“  I  know  of  a  good  snug  business — a  public-house  where  we 
might  make  a  very  handsome  living,  and  be  quite  like  gentry 
too.  None  of  your  low  pot-house  work,  but  a  thorough 
genteel  country  connection,  with  a  little  farm  at  the  back — 
some  forty  acres  or  so — where  Hubbard,  that  has  it  now, 
grows  com  for  all  the  horses  that  come  to  him,  and  makes 
butter  enough  to  pay  the  rent  of  the  house  too.  It’s  a  pretty 
place  too,  with  a  wood  in  front,  and  nightingales,  and  chickens, 
and  pigeons,  and  a  porch  covered  with  honeysuckle,  and  first- 
rate  stables.  I’m  sure  we  could  be  as  happy  as  the  day’s  long.” 

“Don’t,  Mr.  Jervis — pray  don’t  say  any  more!"  gasped 
Miss  Perks  at  last. 

And  as  she  spoke,  she  crushed  herself  with  unconscious 
energy  against  the  pillar,  and  her  restless,  quivering  fingers 
strewed  a  shower  of  white  rose-leaves  at  her  feet. 

“Why — why  not?”  stammered  the  poor  man,  descending 
suddenly  from  his  elevation.  “  If  you’re  bespoke  already, 


Miss  Perks,  you’ve  only  to  say  so.  I  don’t  want  to  stand  in  any 
one’s  way,  and  I  don’t  want  to  take  any  man’s  leavings.  Only, 

I  must  say,  I  don’t  feel  as  I’ve  been  well  treated,  when  we’ve 
been  living  together  going  on  for  two  years,  and  my  meaning 
has  been  pretty  plain,  that  yon  shouldn’t  have  let  me  know 
as  much  before.”  His  wounded  feeling  had  quickened  into 
irritation,  and  in  his  irritation  he  was  disposed  to  be  unjust. 

A  great  straggle  was  going  on  in  Miss  Perks’s  breast — an 
unaccountable  struggle.  For  she  was  very  favourably  dis¬ 
posed  towards  the  butler ;  his  proposal  of  the  future  “  public,” 
the  nightingales  and  stables,  tbs  porch  and  the  chickens,  and, 
above  all,  of  the  love  which  went  with  them,  was  to  her 
heart  of  hearts  a  glimpse  of  Elysium — a  blessed  rest  for  which, 
once  opened  up  to  her,  she  longed,  as  a  weary  traveller  longs 
for  his  journey’s  end.  And  she  was  so  weary ! 

She  trembled  very  much,  like  one  who  has  just  narrowly 
escaped  a  great  danger — who  has  battled  almost  to  the  death 
with  a  great  temptation,  and  has  come  out  tom  and  wounded, 
but  victorious — a  victory  which  costs  as  much  as  a  defeat — * 
when  she  laid  her  hand  upon  the  butler’s  arm,  and  said — 

“  You  have  no  call  to  be  angry  with  me,  Mr.  Jervis.  I  hav’n’t 
walked  with  any  one  since  I  was  a  girl  of  eighteen,  and 
I’m  seven-and-twenty  now,  and  I  don't  care  for  anybody 
else.  I’m  very  much  obliged  to  you  for  your  offer,  and  I 
don’t  say  no  to  it  But  I  don’t  say  yea”  She  was  collected 
again  now — her  habit  of  self-command  had  returned  to  her 
“  I’ll  ask  you  to  give  me  time,  Mr.  Jervis,  to  consider  about  it 
and  give  you  my  answer.” 

0  these  cold  and  hot  alternations,  these  Turkish  baths 
of  love !  Mr.  Jervis,  plunged  a  minute  since  into  the  depth  s 
of  despair,  is  suddenly  brought  to  a  warm  glow  of  hope. 

“  Miss  Perks !”  he  exclaimed  with  lively  emphasis,  “  I’m 
willing  to  wait.  I  shall  be  pleased  to  watt  any  time.” 

“  Then  this  day  six  months,”  quietly  rejoined  Miss  Perks. 

Mr.  Jervis  straightway  entered  a  cooler  atmosphere.  “  Six 
months !”  he  repeated.  “Isn’t  that— eh? — rather  a  long  time  ?” 

“  It's  the  shortest  I  can  give,”  said  Miss  Perks  decisively, 
“and  if  it’s  too  long  I  can’t  help  it.”  Good  night,  Mr.  Jervis.” 
And  before  he  could  remonstrate,  she  bad  gone. 

Mr.  Jervis  returned  slowly  to  his  sanctum,  and  as  slowly  put 
himself  to  bed ;  his  spirits  were  depressed,  and  he  didn’t  feel 
as  if  he  should  sleep  that  night. 

“  Eleven  o’clock,”  he  said  as  he  put  out  the  light.  “  I 
wonder  if  she's  sitting  up  still  for  Miss  Claris  ?'' 

Drawing  aside  his  blind,  he  looked  towards  the  window  of 
the  Garden  Bower.  Yes,  there  gleamed  still  the  single  light 
which  told  of  the  maid's  solitary  watch.  When  the  mistress 
came,  the  wax  candles  on  the  toilet  and  before  the  large 
mirror  would  be  lighted  up ;  until  then,  Miss  Parks  waited  by 
the  gleam  of  her  chamber-lamp. 

“Everybody  else  is  in  bed,”  thought  Mr.  Jervis,  as  he 
took  a  comprehensive  survey  of  the  long  parallel  line  of  win¬ 
dows  to  his  left  “  Mrs.  Gay  thorn's  light  is  out  It's  a  shame 
of  Miss  Claris  to  keep  that  poor  thing  all  this  time.” 

But  what  cared  Miss  Claris  ?  Never  had  she  been  in  higher 
spirits,  never  bad  she  shown  less  inclination  to  end  the  day. 

Miss  Perks  waited  on  patiently  in  the  Garden  Bower  with 
wonderful  patience,  considering  that  the  task  of  needlework 
which  generally  beguiled  these  waiting  hours  was  absent  from 
her  hands,  and  that  those  busy  members  lay  idly  folded  in  her 
lap.  For  Miss  Perks's  thoughts  had  work  enough  to  do  just 
then;  they  travelled — it  is  impossible  to  say  bow  far  they 
travelled — to  what  unwelcome  backward  stage  of  memory— 
for,  at  last.  Miss  Perks’s  face  grew  set  and  stern,  and  as  if  to 
shake  off  some  troublesome  phantom  of  memory,  she  lifted  the 
blind  and  looked  out  into  the  still  night.  Then,  as  if  some 
movement  were  necessary  to  her,  she  busied  herself  in  doing 
over  again  the  little  offices  of  preparation  which  were  already 
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dono — she  re-arranged  the  ivory-handled  brashes  on  the  table, 
she  folded  anew  the  white  dressing-gown  which  hong  over 
the  chair  set  ready  for  her  mistress’s  toilet ;  then,  walking  to 
the  bed,  she  shook  the  lace-edged  pillow  and  smoothed  afresh 
the  dainty  linen  sheet  It  was  then  that,  taming  back 
towards  the  window,  she  saw,  standing  just  within  the  glass 
door,  the  figure  of  a  man,  a  squalid,  ruiiianly  man  in  a  ragged 
surtout,  and  with  heavy,  beetling  brows  shadowed  by  a 
battered,  dirty  wideawake.  And  this  man  uttered  but  one 
word — 

“  Mary !" 

It  may  have  been  that  long  years  of  caution  had  taught  her 
to  suppress  all  outward  demonstration;  it  may  have  been 
that  through  all  those  long  years  she  had  been  always  look¬ 
ing  for  just  this  appearance,  and  training  herself  to  meet  it. 
For  she  gave  no  start  of  surprise,  she  uttered  no  cry ;  only 
she  stepped  back  to  the  inner  door  of  the  room,  and  noiselessly 
turned  the  key  in  the  lock.  Then  she  nodded  towards  the 
squalid,  ruffianly  man,  and  said  quietly — 

“  So  you  have  come  back  again  ?” 

It  was  six  years  and  six  months  since  she  had  parted  from 
him,  and  yet  her  tone  was  as  unconcerned,  as  matter-of- 
course,  as  if  only  a  week  of  absence  bad  stood  between  them. 

“  Yes,  Mary,”  he  said  in  a  sullen  tone,  “  I’ve  come  back 
again.  You  don’t  seem  over-glad  to  see  me.” 

“  Glad  to  see  him !”  when  his  reappearance  closed  so  piti¬ 
lessly,  for  ever,  the  gates  of  that  Paradise  into  which,  this 
evening,  she  had  dared  to  look — into  which  she  had  dared 
for  one  brief  hour  to  hope  she  might  yet  enter!  In  her 
county  there  was  a  delusion  current  among  the  simple  folk 
that  seven  years  of  absence  could  break  the  marriage  vow, 
and  make  the  wife  as  good  as  dead  to  the  husband,  and  the 
husband  dead  to  the  wife.  Brought  up  amongst  those  who 
believed  this,  she  had  believed  it  too,  and  had  suffered  these 
weary  months  and  years  of  probation  with  a  trembling  hope 
that  release  might  lie  at  the  end — release  from  a  hateful  tie 
which  hod  held  firm  through  blood  and  crime,  through  loath¬ 
ing  and  hatred.  And  when  only  six  months  lay  between  her 
and  blessed  freedom,  her  years  of  patient  waiting  were  thus 
made  to  count  for  nought.  ”  Glad  to  see  him  !” 

Her  cheek  blanched  as  all  this  swept  over  her  mind,  and 
she  answered  firmly — 

“  No.  I’m  not  glad  to  see  you :  why  should  I  be  ?  I’m  sorry 
for  your  own  sake,  and  I'm  bitterly  sorry  for  mine.  What  do 
you  want  with  me  ?” 

He  looked  up  at  her  furtively  from  under  his  shaggy  eye¬ 
brows,  and  a  certain  wistfulness  sounded  through  his  sullen 
tones  as  he  replied — 

“  I’ve  been  so  hunted  I  Fve  had  such  a  dog’s  life,  I’d  liefer 
die  than  live  this  minute !” 

Ob!  it  must  have  been  a  hideous,  damning  crime  which 
bad  killed  so  dead  within  her  the  love  she  had  borne  the 
husband  of  her  youth,  that  ne  single  heart-throb  woke  again 
at  the  sound  of  his  despair ;  it  must  have  been  a  cruel,  deadly 
sin  which  had  so  stifled  in  her  woman’s  breast  every  spark 
of  tender  pity  that  she — a  woman,  and  a  wife — could  now 
coldly  say  to  him— 

“  You’ve  had  no  more  than  you  deserve.” 

It  roused  him ;  he  clenched  his  hand ;  his  bloodshot  eyes 
glared  dangerously. 

“  D - n  you !”  ho  uttered,  “  is  that  all  you’ve  got  to  say 

to  me  ?” 

She  never  quailed ;  she  was  a  brave  woman,  at  least.  She 
took  out  her  purse. 

“  No,  it’s  not  all,”  she  said ;  “  I  told  you  before,  and  I  tell 
you  again  now,  that  we’re  nothing  to  each  other  no  more,  not 
so  much  as  if  we  were  strangers.  I’ve  got  a  good  place  here, 
and  if  you  come  about  me  I  shall  lose  it.  As  long  as  I  keep 


it.  I'll  give  yon  fifteen  pounds  a  year;  my  wages  is  twenty; 
and  I’ll  send  it  to  you  by  Post-office  order  wherever  you 
like — as  far  away  as  you  like,  the  farther  the  better ;  I  took 
my  quarter’s  money  to-day — five  pounds — here’s  four  for 
you.” 

He  took  a  sudden  step  forward,  and  would  have  wrested 
the  purse  from  her  hand,  but  she  was  too  quick  for  him. 

**  I'll  have  it  all !”  he  swore. 

“No,  you  won’t!”  she  said,  slipping  the  purse  into  her 
bosom  with  one  hand,  whilst  she  thrust  him  back  with  the 
other.  “  Touch  me  again  and  I’ll  raise  the  house !  You  see 
this  bell — the  butler  sleeps  close  by.  I'll  tell  them  what 
you  are." 

He  stood  close  to  her  still,  straggling  with  demoniac 
passion,  his  upraised  hand  arrested  in  the  act  of  striking, 
when  the  glass  door  was  pushed  suddenly  open,  and  Mr. 
Jervis,  with  signs  of  a  hurried  toilet  about  him,  stood  just 
within  the  room. 

“  Halloo !”  he  cried. 

She  sprang  forward,  and  thrust  her  hand  before  his  mouth. 

“  Don’t !"’  she  cried  passionately,  but  under  her  breath — 
“  don't  speak,  for  mercy’s  sake !  I’m  quite  safe.” 

Mr.  Jervis  looked  from  one  to  the  other. 

“  Is  it  robbers  ?”  he  asked. 

“  No,  no !”  she  gasped,  “  I — I —  know  him.” 

Mr.  Jervis  looked  again — hard—tX  the  ragged  surtout,  at 
the  ruffianly  mien,  and  by  an  involuntary  movement  placed 
himself  still  farther  by  the  door  of  exit. 

“  Let  him  go !”  cried  Miss  Perks  frantically — “  let  him  go 
before  Miss  Claris  comes !” 

In  her  eagerness  she  laid  her  hand  upon  his  arm ;  he  stood 
aside. 

“Go,  go!”  she  repeated,  waving  her  hand  towards  the 
defeated  ruffian;  and  as  he  slouched  by,  she  added  more 
calmly — 

“You  can  write  to  mo.” 

He  stopped  before  the  pair  as  they  stood  there  together, 
her  hand  upon  the  butler’s  arm. 

“  I’ll  tell  you  what,”  ho  cursed,  “  I  can  see  through  you 
two,  and  by - I’ll  spoil  your  game !” 

And  then  he  walked  out  and  was  lost  in  the  dark  night. 

Mr.  Jervis  listened  until  his  footsteps  ceased  to  sound. 

“  I’d  a  great  mind  to  nab  him,”  he  said,  “  only  yon  didn’t 
seem  to  like  it.”  He  looked  uneasily  at  her.  “  He’s  a  rum 
customer.  What  do  you  know  about  him.  Miss  Perks  ?” 

She  took  the  restraining  hand  from  his  arm ;  her  face  was 
as  a  stone. 

“  He’s  my  husband,"  she  said. 

Mr.  Jervis  sat  down  upon  the  floor.  It  was  not  dignified ; 
it  was  not,  by  any  means,  required  by  the  circumstances ;  it 
was  a  comedy  strangely  out  of  keeping  with  the  tragedy 
which  had  just  been  played  out,  which  was  yet  being  played 
out  in  poor  Mr.  Jervis’s  heart— nevertheless  he  did  it.  For 
the  simple  reason  that,  at  this  crisis,  his  legs  absolutely 
refused  to  support  him,  and  there  being  no  chair  at  hand,  he 
was  fain  to  take  the  only  available  resting-place.  And  from 
this  ignominious  position  he  looked  helplessly  and  piteously 
up  at  Miss  Perks. 

She  answered  the  mute  appeal,  standing  over  him  and 
looking  down  upon  him,  too  much  absorbed  in  the  pathos  of 
her  own  wrongs  to  be  sensible  of  the  ridicule  of  his  position. 

“  I  married  him,”  she  said,  “  when  I  was  a  girl  of  eighteen, 
a  silly,  thoughtless  creature,  and  I  thought  it  was  a  grand 
thing  to  have  a  home  of  my  own,  and  not  to  go  to  service  as 
the  other  girls  in  the  place  had  to  do.  He  was  ten  years 
older  than  me,  and  he  was  a  blacksmith,  and  might  have 
done  well  if  he’d  liked.  But  he  took  to  drinking  soon  after 
we  were  married,  and  then  I  got  wretched,  and  I’d  no  child. 
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•nd  aothiog  to  comfort  me.  He  was  always  a  bad  temper, 
and  the  drink  made  it  worse.  My  home  that  I  took  aneh  a 
pride  in  at  first  got  broken  up  hit  by  bit — yon  know  what  a 
home  oomea  to  when  drink  gets  into  it — and  sometimes  I 
wanted  bread.  Then  I  took  in  sewing— for  I  was  always 
clever  at  my  needle — and  so  I  managed  to  keep  things  together 
a  little.  Then  he  wronged  me,  and  they  went  abont  to  fairs 
and  snch  things  together,  and  one  day” — she  stopped  here 
a  long  time — “  one  day  sAe  was  foncd  murdered  by  the  wayside, 
and  he  came  and  took  the  little  money  I  had  earned,  and  went 
away  without  even  saying  good-bye.  It  was  six  years  anda- 
half  ago,  and  in  another  six  months  I  counted  on  being  a  free 
woman  again,  and  I  told  yon  I  would  give  you  your  answer 
then,  Mr.  Jervis.  I've  told  yon  all  this  because  I  couldn't 
have  you  blame  me,  and  because  you’ve  cared  abont  me,  and 
I  know  you'll  never  tell  on  me.  Promiae  me,  Mr.  Jervis,” 
she  said,  suddenly  changing  her  tone  of  confidence  for  one  of 
quick  suspicion — “promise  me  you'll  never  breathe  what 
you’ve  heard  and  seen  this  night.” 

Mr.  Jervis  picked  himself  up  from  the  floor. 

“  No,  that  I  never  will  V’  he  cried  with  returning  energy, 

“  and  I'll  give  you  my  Bible  oath  upon  it.  Poor  thing !  you 
couldn’t  help  it.”  And  he  tried  to  take  her  hand. 

She  gave  it  to  him  for  one  second,  then  she  snatched  it 
away  agaiiL 

“  There’s  Miss  Claris,”  she  whispered.  And  as  she  fastened 
the  glass-door  behind  him,  and,  crossing  the  floor,  held  the 
other  open  for  her  mistress,  she  was  again  the  composed, 
quiet  Abigail,  the  attentive  Perks,  who  seemed  to  have  no  life 
beyond  the  circle  of  her  duties. 

So  powerful  was  the  habit  of  self-restraint  which  she  had 
practised  so  long,  that  it  mastered  even  the  anguish  of  that 
hour  of  disappointment. 

Claris  flattered  in  radiant  and  gracious.  She  admired  all 
the  arrangements  of  the  chamber;  she  inquired  for  her 
various  possessions,  and  saw  where  they  were  bestowed,  then 
she  took  her  keys  into  her  own  hands,  and  suddenly  dis¬ 
covering  that  Perks  looked  pale  and  tired,  excused  her 
farther  attendance,  yawning,  and  declaring  that  she  was 
herself  too  fatigued  to  linger  long  over  her  preparations  for 
the  night. 

Yet  long  afterwards  the  clematis  screen  outside  her  window 
was  bathed  in  a  flood  of  light  which  was  neither  sunahine  nor 
moonbeam,  whilst  Mr.  Jervis,  tossing  in  his  uneasy  slumber, 
muttered — 

“It  is  a  shame  of  Miss  Claris  to  keep  that  poor  thing  ut- 
ting  up  all  this  time.” 

- ♦ - 

THE  DEPTHS  OF  POVEETY. 

A  LONDON  EXPLOBATION. 

BZ  TBX  ACTHOB  OV  “A  KIGBT  IS  A  WOSKBOUaX” 
m. — POVKBIT'S  LABDER. 

HE  lame  and  unfortunate  dolls’-house  seller’s  mess  of 
“  bits  and  ears”  (the  particulars  of  which  appeared  in 
my  last  paper)  haunted  my  mind  to  the  excluiuon  of  aught 
else — waking  or  sleeping  it  was  ever  present  The  smoke 
from  my  meditative  pipe  became  a  steam  from  the  abomi¬ 
nation  in  a  cooked  and  smoking  state ;  “  bits  and  ears”  took 
fantastic  and  terrible  shapes,  and  tortured  my  dreams ;  hmt 
the  protecting  cover  whisked  from  over  my  breakfast  rasher 
disclosed  the  dreadful  stew,  it  would  not  have  very  much 
startled  me.  If  “bits  and  ears,”  why  not  worse  horrors? 
Now  of  all  times  and  seasons,  with  cattle-plague  and  butcher- 
knavery  forcing  beef  and  mutton  to  famine  prices,  with 
bacon  at  a  shilling  and  potatoes  at  a  penny  a  pound,  with 


bread  twopence  a  loaf  dearer  than  at  this  time  last  year,  with 
milk  at  sixpence  a  quart,  and  a  red-herring  counted  cheap 
at  three-halfpence,  bow  were  the  poorest  of  our  brethren 
faring  in  the  matters  of  spit  and  pot  ?  No  more  acocmplisfaed 
culinary  conjurer  than  “  poor  mother”  exists ;  her  feats  of 
“managoment”  are  amongst  the  sacred  mysteries  that  may 
never  be  known ;  but  there  is  a  limit  even  to  her  wisdom  and 
subtlety.  The  individuals  amongst  whom  she  practises  are 
not  to  be  fudged  beyond  a  certain  point.  Solid  results  must 
follow  her  conjuration — results  that  will  boar  the  tests  of 
knife  and  fork  and  uncompromising  teeth ;  and  since  the 
moat  knowing  necromancer  that  ever  wielded  a  wand  never 
yet  succeeded  in  extracting  blood  from  a  stone,  or  in  grilling 
a  denuded  bone  until  plump  and  juicy  flesh  grew  upon  it, 
how  does  poor  mother  make  her  spreads  in  these  hard  times, 
and  keep  “  the  pot,”  or  whatever  may  be  its  representative, 
at  boiling  point  ?  Has  her  necessity  at  last  vanquished  her 
hereditary  prejudice  against  all  things  “new-fangled,”  and 
does  she  patronise  that  wonderful  composition  known  as 
“compressed  vegetables,”  a  twopenny  “cake”  of  which,  little 
bigger  than  a  pen’orth  of  gingerbread  and  somewhat  like 
it  in  colour,  bears  as  little  resemblance  to  its  former  self 
after  a  couple  of  hoars’  boiling  as  a  non-inflated  balloon  to 
the  same  machine  made  ready  for  sailing;  its  faiutest  rod 
streaks  expanding  into  sizable  bits  of  carrot,  and  its  white 
dots  shewing  themselves  respectable  turnip-halves  and  thick 
slices  of  potatoe,  and  so  on  till  the  pot  is  full  to  bulging? 
Has  sbe  so  far  become  a  convert  to  science  as  to  purchase 
one  of  those  astonishing  steam-proof  creations  in  ironware 
known  as  ‘^digesters,”  by  the  agency  of  which,  and  simple 
water  and  bare  bones,  a  potfnl  of  rich  and  delicious  soup  may 
be  produced?  Has  she  so  radically  changed  in  her  views 
as  to  believe  in  that  Montevidean  mystery  “ebarqui” 
(vnlg^arly  pronounced  choket),  or  jerked  beef?  Pressing 
indeed  must  the  wolf  have  been  ore  poor  mother  could  find 
it  in  her  heart  to  confess  fealty  to  charqui !  Till  within  the 
last  six  months  she  bad  beard  of  it,  and  possibly  read  abont 
it,  but  as  yet  bad  not  even  seen  it— a  fact  to  which  I  myself 
was  a  much-amused  eye- witness  very  recently.  Passing  an 
oil-shop  at  the  northern  end  of  the  town,  I  perceived  two 
women  curiously  examining  a  roll  of  that  modem  invention 
“patent  roofing  felt,”  that  stood  on  the  pavement  by  the 
ehop-door.  As  the  reader  is  possibly  aware,  it  is  manufactured 
in  breadths  of  abont  three  foet,  and  rolled  up  for  shop 
stowage  like  floor-cloth  or  cocoa-nut  matting.  In  turn 
the  two  old  ladies  pinched  at  a  comer  of  the  tarred 
felt,  and  smelt  at  it,  and  Anally  wagged  their  heads  sagely. 
“Oh,  that's  the  stuff,  is  it?”  one  remarked.  “  So  I’m  given  to 
understand ;  my  old  man  came  home  and  told  me  about  it, 
and  that  they  sold  it  at  the  oil-shop  here;  a  dooced  lot  of 
hiling  he  said  it  wanted,  and  so  I  should  say  by  the  feel  of 
it !”  “  You'll  never  make  me  believe  that  that’s  wholesome 
wittlea,  ma’am,”  responded  her  crony.  “  Chokee,  indeed ! 
I  don’t  believe  there’s  a  bit  of  meat  about  it.  It's  some 
injer-rabber  invention  in  imitation  of  it,  as  they  want  to 
palm  off  on  poor  people,  you  may  depend,  ma’am.”  And  they 
went  off,  evidently  bent  on  enlightening  their  various  neigh¬ 
bours  OB  the  merits  of  jerked  beef. 

It  was  plain  that  only  by  one  means  might  the  haunting 
“hits  and  ears”  be  laid.  I  must  visit  Poverty  Market,  and 
see,  and  hear,  and  judge  for  myselL  More  than  one  fishing 
excursion  to  the  depths  of  poverty  was  already  planned  and 
determined  on ;  but  this  one,  affecting  the  poor  man’s  larder, 
would  not  be  put  off.  Indeed,  it  was  lucky  that  its  urging 
was  fiercest  on  a  Friday  night,  because,  as  everybody  knows, 
poverty’s  grand  marketing  day  is  Saturday. 

Every  poor  district  has  its  market-place ;  not  a  taxed  and 
rented  inclosnre  under  municipal  superintendence,  but  a 
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more  or  less  extenaive  street  of  shops,  where  may  be  por- 
chaaed  every  neeessity  and  luxury,  from  the  threepenny 
“cow-heel"  to  the  smart  cap  with  cherry  ribands  to 
which,  on  certain  red-letter  days,  poor  mother  has  been 
known  to  treat  herself.  In  the  eastern  part  of  the  metro¬ 
polis  we  find  Cable  Street  and  Mint  Street  so  set  apart;  in 
the  sonthem  district,  the  “Now  Cut"  and  “Lismbeth  Walk;” 
in  the  northern  part,  Whitecross  Street  and  Brill  Row ;  and 
at  the  west  and  fashionable  part  of  the  town,  a  squalid, 
noisy,  evil-smelling,  gas-flaring  market-place  known  as 
Stmtton  Ground.  Strutton  Ground  is  not  more  than  ten 
minutes’  walk  from  Buckingham  Palace,  and  is  so  close  to 
the  Houses  of  Parliament,  that  with  the  windows  open  on 
sultry  summer  evenings,  the  bawling  of  costermongers  hotly 
bent  on  dispoeing  of  their  various  wares  may  be  very  distinctly 
heard  within.  On  those  grounds  I  prefer  taking  Strutton 
Ground  as  an  example  of  what  Poverty  Market  is  like, 
before  other  places  possessing  peculiarly  ugly  features,  as, 
for  instance,  ^ere  is  Whitecross  Street,  with  its  monstrous 
preponderance  of  the  gin  and  beer  trade  over  every  other. 
I  am  within  the  mark  when  I  say  tbat  in  the  horribly  poor 
and  dirty  neighbourhood  in  question,  there  are  at  least  three 
shops  for  the  sale  of  beer  and  gin  to  one  for  the  sale  of 
bread.  The  gin-shops  there  are  thick  as  mites  in  rotten 
cheese.  They  stand  cheek-by-jowl  in  the  main  streets,  they 
monopolise  almost  every  corner,  their  flashy  lamps  mock  the 
hideous  squalor  of  the  courts  and  alleys  with  which  Whitecross 
Street  abounds.  It  would  be  very  well  worth  their  trouble 
if  the  licensing  magistrates  were  to  take  a  stroll  by  this 
route  from  Old  Street  to  Barbican,  some  time  between  now 
and  when  the  host  of  Whitecross  Street  publicans  apply  for 
a  renewal  of  their  “  privileges.” 

To  Strutton  Ground,  however,  we  are  bound  at  forenoon  of 
Saturday.  There  are  various  ways  of  getting  at  the  place ;  yon 
may  take  Tothill  Street  (which  is  close  to  Westminster  Abbey) 
for  it,  or  your  starting  point  being  the  Victoria  Station  at  Pim¬ 
lico,  the  nearest  approach  is  through  tbat  mournful  street  of 
dead  palaoes  named  like  the  railway  station.  This  way  I  went, 
and  finding  myself  with  ample  time  before  me,  thought  I 
would  explore  the  neighbourhood  immediately  about  the 
“Ground,"  and  see  bow  much  was  left  of  infamous  Pye 
Street  and  other  Westminster  thief-dens  celebrated  in  history. 
From  an  antiquarian  point  of  view  I  was  not  highly  gratified, 
the  greater  part  of  the  said  dens  being  demolished  to  make 
room  for  broad  roads  and  seven-storiod  dwelling-places. 
Peter  Street,  however,  is  still  in  existence,  and  there  by  good 
luck  I  made  a  discovery  much  more  to  the  purpose  of  this 
paper. 

In  the  vicinity  of  the  insalubrious  thoroughfare  in 
question  there  is  a  shop,  the  contents  of  which,  as  displayed 
in  the  windows  for  sale,  puzzled  me  not  a  little.  It  was  as 
though  the  fragments  of  a  hundred  feasts  were  here  gathered 
—pecks  and  bushels  of  bread-crumbs,  and  meat-crumbe,  and  the 
crumba  of  game,  and  poultry,  and  jellified  soups,  and  all  manner 
of  rich  puddings  from  the  table  of  Dives,  for  the  delectation  of 
any  Lazarus  with  twopence-balfpenny  in  his  pocket.  There 
were  mounds  of  mutton-bones  with  a  not  insignificant  quantity 
of  meat  still  adhering  to  them ;  hillocks  of  beef-bones,  ribs, 
aitch-bones,  and  sirloins ;  heaps  of  lamb  and  pork  bones  equally 
promising  of  satisfactory  picking.  These  mounds  were  on  the 
middle  of  the  window-board,  and  were  flanked  on  one  side  by 
a  vast  pyramid  of  scraps  of  every  conceivable  shape,  size,  and 
colour,  and  ticketed  “  odd  bits,  fourpence  a  pound,”  and  on 
the  other  side  by  an  enormous  brown  pan  filled  with  broken 
bread  and  ticketed  a  penny  a  pound. 

Where  did  it  all  come  from  ?  Clearly  the  meat  was  of  the 
best,  as  was  the  bread,  and  it  was  wonderfully  cheap — facts 
which  were  not  lost  on  the  inhalutants,  as  it  seemed,  for,  it  I 


being  just  about  dinner  time,  tiie  customers  were  flocking 
in,  and  it  was  as  much  as  the  old  man  and  woman  h«  kind  the 
counter  could  do  to  serve  and  take  money.  Several  in¬ 
dividuals  were  crowded  about  the  window,  and  just  to  see 
what  was  going  en,  I  was  rude  enough  to  join  the  throng  and 
look  in  too,  and  the  shop-door  being  open  it  was  easy  enough 
to  overhear  the  prices  that  governed  the  bargains,  as  well  as 
to  observe  their  progress.  If  meat  ready  cooked  for  eating 
at  fourpence  a  pound,  and  bread  at  a  penny,  astonished  moi 
how  much  more  was  I  surprised  at  the  ridiculously  small 
sums  asked  for  bones  for  picking!  “What’s  that  there 
shoulder  o’ mutton  ’un  ?"  inquired  a  youth  in  the  hare  and 
rabbit  skin  interest  and  with  his  stock  in  trade  slung  round 
his  neck.  “  That’ll  be  threepence,"  answered  the  shopkeeper, 
fishing  up  the  shoulder  o’  mutton  *nn  with  his  fork,  and  hoMing 
it  up  so  spitted ;  “  and  there’s  a  pound  of  meat  on  it  if  there's 
a  ounce.”  There  may  not  have  been  so  much  as  a  pound,  bat 
there  was,  I  should  judge,  at  least  twelve  ounces  of  wholesome 
mutton  on  that  bone,  and  the  hair-skin  youth  secured  it  for 
twopemoe-halfpenny.  I  was  an  eye-witness  of  several  other 
negotiations  equally  favourable  to  the  purchaser.  I  saw  a 
great  beef-bone  richly  ragged  of  meat,  and  exactly  the  thing 
to  make  a  pot  of  soup,  sold  for  sixpence,  and  the  trunk  ol 
a  turkey,  by  no  means  bare,  for  fourpence.  I  saw  twopence 
put  down  on  the  counter,  the  customer  pointing  at  the  same 
time  to  the  great  pile  of  pudding  bits,  and  I  saw  as  much 
pudding  (of  a  mixed  sort  certainly,  and  consisting  of  baked  and 
boiled  plum  and  plain)  weif^ed  and  delivered  for  the  two¬ 
pence  as  any  boy  possessed  of  an  appetite  but  slightly  inferior 
to  that  of  Mr.  Dickens’s  fat  boy  could  possibly  have  devoured. 
The  transaction  was  timely,  inasmuch  as  it  prevoked  aremark 
from  one  to  another  of  two  lanky  lads  who  were  my  fellow 
window-gazers,  that  gave  a  clue  to  the  whole  mystery. 

“  Well !  anybody  might  eat  that  duff  (pudding)  for  me  1  I 
don't  so  much  mind  the  toke  (bread)  nor  the  meaty  bones; 
but  when  it  comes  to  odd  bits  of  duff,  no,  thanky,  I  sesl” 

“  Oh,  yes  1  you’d  say  ‘  no  thanky,’  Til  warrant,  if  you  was 
asked  by  anybody  as  was  good  to  stand  a  pen’orth,  Billy,"  was 
the  sarcastic  reply  of  hia  friend ;  “  aint  one  sort  of  grub  as 
good  as  another?” 

“It  is  for  them  as  likes  it,  worry  likely.  Wotlses  is  this:— 
If  he  buys  it  for  his  pigs,  which  he  does,  why  don’t  he  give  it 
to  his  pigs  ?” 

“  'Taint  no  odds  what  he  buys  it  for ;  it  ’nd  be  a  jolly  shame 
to  give  grub  like  that  to  pigs.” 

“  Ah !  p’r’aps  you  wouldn’t  say  so  if  you  knowed  where  it 
come  from,”  remarked  Master  Billy  with  a  knowing  wink. 

“  I  knows  it’s  k’lectiona,  that’s  all  I  know  about  it.” 

“  Ah  I  but  it  aint  all  the  same  sort  of  k’lectiona,  don’t  yar 
know  ?  K’lections  from  the  elub-houses  and  places  of  that 
sort  is  right  ennff,  cos  it  aint  been  palled  and  mauled  about.” 

“  Well,  aint  it  all  from  them  elnb-honse  cribs  ?” 

“  Some  of  it  is  from  the  ’sylums,”  answered  Billy,  and 
bowing  his  head  to  his  friend’s  ear  to  whisper  the  mysterious 
fact — “  from  the  ’sylums  where  the  hatega  lives.  How  do  yo« 
know  how  a  Inney  will  serve  his  wittles  ?  He  mi^it  put 
piaon  on  it  for  all  yon  know.” 

“  Well,  it’s  the  fust  Tve  heard  about  k’lectin’  from  ’sylums. 
Who  was  it  told  you  that  they  did  T' 

“  Not  bein’  a  fool  told  me,  ’aides  what  Fve  heard  say.  Why 
jes  use  your  eyesight.  Look  at  them  odd  bits — jolly  big  sliees 
of  meat  wot’s  ennff  for  one  servin’  nearly.  D’ye  mean  to  say 
that  a  geneiman  what  haves  his  grub  at  one  of  them  swell 
cribs  leaves  sich  chunks  as  them  on  his  plate  ?” 

“  U  he’s  a  geneiman  be  can  do  wot  be  likes,  don’t  you  know!” 
put  in  Billy’s  friend,  in  a  tone  that  evinced  his  envy  of  the 
privileges  of  a  gentleman  in  the  naatter  of  “chunks”  of  noaed 
at  all  events. 
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“Course  be  does  whet  he  likes — that’s  whst  I  ss;.  He 
aint  like  a  poor  feller  who  goes  in  and  has  a  fonrpenny  plate 
and  is  ’bliged  to  make  it  ennff  if  he  aint  got  the  ha’pence  to 
pay  for  another ;  bat  it  aint  like  that  with  a  genelman.  He 
eats  as  mach  as  ever  be  likes  and  he  pays  a  regler  figger — a  bob 
p’r’ape,  or  eighteenpence.  Look  here :  it’s  jast  like  yon  hirin’ 
of  a  barrer.  Yon  hires  it,  say,  half  a  day  for  threepence,  and 
yon  can  load  it  light  or  yon  can  load  it  heavy,  bat  yon  on’y 
pays  the  threepence  wot  yon  agreed  to.  Worry  well,  then, 
he’sjes  the  same  as  a  barrer,  the  genelman  is — load  him  light 
or  load  him  heavy,  it’s  only  threepence  to  pay,  in  a  manner 
o’  speaking.  If  be  wants  a  bit  more  he  helps  bisself,  and  it 
aint  likely  as  he’d  be  so  jolly  greedy  as  to  take  a  lot  more  on 
his  plate  than  he  can  eat  ” 

It  was  only  by  pressing  close  in  the  wake  of  Billy  and  bis 
companion,  as  they  sanntered  'away  from  the  window  of  the 
broken>victnal  shop,  that  I  was  enabled  to  overbear  the  dis¬ 
cussion  above  narrated.  In  the  absence  of  positive  information 
on  the  subject,  what  might  fairly  be  inferred  from  the  con¬ 
versation  I  had  heard  ?  Firstly,  that  the  broken-victnal  shop 
proprietor  was  likewise  the  owner  of  pig^.  Secondly,  in  the 
latter  capacity  he  bargained  with  certain  subordinate  officers 
of  clnb-honse  kitchens  for  table  refuse  to  be  used  as  pig-food. 
Thirdly,  that  the  said  spirited  proprietor  likewise  extended 
his  dealings  as  a  pigs’-food-bnyer  to  lunatic  asylums,  and 
that  this  latter  product  is  not  highly  relished  by  his  cus¬ 
tomers,  because  of  the  possible  tricks  a  madman  may  play 
with  the  food  he  cannot  eat.  All  very  revolting  to  think  of, 
but,  I  humbly  submit,  becoming  less  so  the  longer  you 
think  about  it.  No  donbt,  although  between  the  under¬ 
cook  and  his  chief  the  refuse  food  is  regarded  as  fit  only 
for  the  hog-tub,  the  former  and  the  broken-victuals  dealer 
understand  each  other  quite  well,  so  that  the  latter  is 
spared  the  trouble  of  fishing  his  shop  stock  from  amongst 
pig-food  proper.  This  being  the  case,  nothing  objectionable 
remains.  Good  bread  at  a  penny  a  pound,  and  a  meal  of 
prime  cold  beef  or  mutton  for  twopence,  is  a  boon  one  would 
like  to  see  extended  amongst  certain  poverty-stricken  dis¬ 
tricts,  even  though  it  were  due  to  a  no  more  dignified  source 
than  that  which  supplies  the  Peter  Street  shop.  Of  coarse, 
there  is  something  repulsive  in  the  idea  of  the  rejected  food 
of  a  mischievous  madman  being  bought  up  and  eaten  by 
other  people ;  but  we  do  not  live  in  old-fashioned  Bedlam 
timea,  when  the  unhappy  “luney"  was  treated  like  a  wild 
beast,  and  behaved  like  one.  One  thing  must  be  admitted — 
that  the  broken-victuals  dealer  has  a  claim  on  our  considera¬ 
tion  from  the  circumstance  of  his  averting  the  evil  conse¬ 
quences  that  would  certainly  otherwise  attend  our  negligent 
waste  of  food.  For  any  thought  we  gave  the  matter,  the 
scarcely- touched  slice  of  meat — the  slice  of  bread  with  broken 
comers  merely — might  be  consigned  to  the  hogs  or  the  dogs, 
or  disposed  of  in  any  other  sinful  manner. 

And  here  it  may  not  be  out  of  place  to  remark  (indeed  I 
am  glad  of  an  excuse  for  doing  so,  in  the  hope  that  it  may 
give  comfort  to  the  conscience-stricken  who  may  read  this) 
that,  thanks  to  the  vigilance  of  our  scavengers  and  dusters 
and  sweepers,  much  food  thought  to  be  wasted  is  rescued  and 
put  to  a  proper  and  profitable  use.  It  is  so  with  bread.  Some 
time  ago  curiosity  led  me  to  investigate  the  mysteries  of  one 
of  the  most  extensive  of  the  metropolitan  dust-yards,  and 
there,  amongst  other  astonishing  hoards,  was  a  heap  of  shape¬ 
less  Uts  and  comers,  in  size  varying  from  the  length  and 
breadth  of  a  finger  to  the  dimensions  of  b>lf  e  brick. 
“And  what  is  this  stuff?”  I  inquired,  kicking  a  big  bit. 
“  What  do  yon  save  this  for?"  “  That’s  too  good  for  kicking, 
sir,”  readied  the  foreman,  in  terms  of  mild  reproach :  “  that’s 

I  bread,  sir !  You’d  be  surprised  at  the  quantity  of  crusts  and 
odd  pieces  that  are  thrown  into  the  dust-bin ;  we  save  three 


hundredweight  a  week  of  it  when  all  our  hands  ore  sifting.” 
“And  what  do  you  do  with  it  when  you  have  saved  it?— 
surely  it  cannot  be  eaten  ?”  “  Lor’  bless  yen,  sir,  it  makes 

the  best  of  all  fattening  for  pigs.  They  soak  it  and  strain 
it  till  there  aint  no  amount  of  ash  to  speak  of  amongst  it, 
and  the  pigs  are  so  greedy  for  it  that  they’ll  eat  nothing  else 
while  it's  in  the  way.  I  wish  a  lot  more  of  it  found  its  way  to 
this  yard.  It’s  one  of  my  perks  (perquisites),  don’t  yon  see,  sir, 
and  fetches  eighteenpence  a  hundredweight — every  bit  of  it.” 

It  was  just  after  one  o’clock  when  I  returned  to  Stratton 
Ground,  and  the  business  of  marketing  was  at  full  blast — 
which  is  saying  not  a  little,  considering  that  at  least  a  hun¬ 
dred  different  sort  of  goods  were  being  cried  at  ore  and  the 
same  time  in  as  many  different  voices.  The  shopkeepers 
formed  but  a  small  percentage  of  the  bulk  of  traders. 
Stratton  Ground  is  not  a  wide  street,  and  its  pathway  accom-  | 
medation  is  but  meagre ;  but  throughout  its  whole  length,  on 
cither  side  of  the  way,  is  a  continuous  row  of  “  stalls,’’  and 
stands,  and  boards,  on  which  were  displayed  an  assortment  of 
merchandise  that  showed  at  once  that  the  Poverty  Market 
men  possess  a  curious  knowledge  as  to  the  requirements  of 
their  customers.  First  and  foremost — and  this  it  did  one 
good  to  see— they  were  aware  that  their  customers  required 
a  vast  supply  of  fish.  It  did  one  good  to  discover  this  for 
many  reasons.  Firstly,  because  fish  is  but  of  one  quality : 
there  is  no  second,  third,  and  fourth  degrees  of  goodness 
amongst  the  finny  tribe,  such  as  is  met  with  amongst  sheep 
and  oxen  and  pigs.  Provided  the  fish  is  in  season,  the  sole  that 
graces  the  plate  of  the  diner  at  the  Reform  Club  may  be  of 
the  selfsamehatching— oneof  a“pair”  indeed — with  that  which, 
because  it  is  the  cheapest  thing  she  can  buy,  poor  mother  carries 
home  and  fries  in  an  ounce  of  dripping  for  her  husband’s  sup¬ 
per.  Secondly,  it  is  comforting  to  find  this  demand  for  fish, 
because  the  simple  test  of  its  worth  is  its  freshness,  and  of  this 
the  most  ignorant  person  can  instantly  convince  himself. 

It  was  not  the  sole,  however,  that  the  marketing  folk 
chiefly  affected,  but  another  larger  and  fleshier  fish  known  as 
the  plaice,  and  the  price  at  which  the  said  fish  was  disposed 
of  was  at  once  a  delight  and  a  marvel  to  witness.  Some  stalls 
there  were  nine  or  ten  feet  long  and  five  broad,  and  on  them 
were  piled  the  “  pads,”  or  hampers,  which  contain  the  plaice. 
These  pads  are  capable  of  bolding  two  dozen  average-sized 
fish,  and  to  each  of  them  is  attached  a  tin  ticket  bearing  the 
name  of  the  Billingsgate  salesman  of  whom  they  were  bought 
— a  necessary  precaution,  since  on  every  “pad”  the  coster¬ 
monger  pays  as  security-money  the  sum  of  threepence,  which 
is  returned  to  him  on  returning  the  “empties.”  The  coster¬ 
monger  buys  his  fish  at  “  auction.”  Odd  as  it  seems  that  any 
system  approaching  the  “  pig-in-a-poke”  method  of  dealing 
should  be  tolerated  amongst  so  particularly  shrewd  a  class  of 
persons  as  street-hawkers,  yet  it  is  a  fact  as  regards  fish.  On 
certain  mornings  in  the  week  any  one  visiting  Billingsgate  as 
early  as  five  o’clock  will  find  in  various  parts  of  the  market 
the  auctioneer  mounted  in  his  pulpit,  while  about  him  are 
piled  hundreds  of  these  same  pads.  Every  pad  is  securely 
tied,  and  no  one  is  allowed  so  much  as  a  peep  at  what  he  is 
buying.  The  fish  may  be  small  or  it  may  be  large.  It  may 
happen  even  that  it  has  been  in  basket  already  somewhat  too 
long,  owing  to  contrary  winds,  which  keep  the  smacks  from  porl 
Of  this,  however,  the  buyer  must  form  his  own  conclusions  as 
best  he  may.  The  pads  are  “put  up,”  and  he  bids  for  them  and 
buys  them,  but  cannot  answer  for  what  he  has  paid  till  he 
gets  home.  It  may  be  assumed,  however,  that  the  coster  fish¬ 
monger  is  seldom  a  loser.  As  may  be  easily  understood,  fish 
is  either  very  plentiful  or  very  scarce.  If  a  fishing  fleet 
“strikes  fish”  there  is  a  rich  lading,  and  if  it  does  not  “strike 
fish”  there  is  just  no  catch  at  all,  except  by  straggling  or  in¬ 
dependent  boats  who  “have  had  the  luck  of  it,”  and  who 
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make  a  pretty  penny  out  of  a  night's  work.  If  fish  is  dear 
the  coster  fishmonger  net-er  buys.  What  he  iikes  is  a  “  gint.” 

Judging  from  what  I  saw  of  his  behavioar  that  day  in 
Strutton  Ground,  a  “  glut”  had  been  of  recent  occurrence.  Only 
that  his  good-humoured  face  denied  the  suspicion  (one  in¬ 
stance  of  coster  fish-dealing  is  as  good  as  a  dozen),  he  was 
putting  himself  out  of  pocket  by  every  transaction.  Eis 
system  of  dealing  was  the  same  with  the  Billingsgate  system, 
with  this  difference,  that  the  bidders  bad  a  full  and  fair  view 
of  every  lot  “put  up”  for  public  competition.  His  way  was 
this.  He  made  no  wholesale  display  of  bis  fish,  taking  but  two  or 
three  out  of  a  basket,  and  with  a  generous  recklessness  slapping 
them  one  o’  top  of  another  in  the  middle  of  the  board.  “  There 
you  are !”  cried  he,  “  and  sevenpence  buys  the  lot.  Not  seven- 
pence!  Well,  sixpence  ! — fippence!  Look  here !  the  price  of 
that  lot  is  four-and-a-half !  Hold  up ;  who's  the  buyer  ?” 
Nobody  had  bid  fourpence-halfpenny ;  but  so  confident  was 
he  that  somebody  would  take  the  fish  at  the  money  that  he 
didn't  find  it  worth  his  while  to  look  about  him  for  bis  cus¬ 
tomer,  but  with  great  rapidity  exercised  his  immense  chop- 
ping-knife,  and  in  a  twinkling  the  fish  were  threaded  on  a  twig, 
and  half-a-dozen  hands,  each  with  fourpence-halfpenny  in  it, 
were  thrust  out  towards  him.  “  One  at  a  time,  marm !”  ex¬ 
claimed  the  pleasant  fishmonger.  “  Don't  you  be  in  a  hurry, 
and  presently  we  shall  get  at  the  whoppers  !  Here's  one 
now !  If  that  don’t  weigh  five  pounds  whip  me,  and  the  price 
is  sixpence !”  I  seriously  believe  that  the  “  whopper”  in 
question  did  weigh  five  pounds,  and  he  sold  it  for  sixpence. 
He  sold  his  fish  at  this  rate  as  fast  as  he  could  gut  them  and 
tie  them  together;  and  within  a  stone’s-cast  were  at  least  ten 
other  fish-dealers — not  all  auctioneers,  certainly,  or  doing  so 
brisk  a  trade  as  my  specimen ;  but  every  fish-board  had  a 
mob  about  it,  so  that  there  couldn’t  have  been  much  difference 
in  the  rate  of  selling.  “  Five  pounds  of  wholesome  fish  for 
sixpence !”  was  my  reflection.  “I  should  have  imagined,  poor 
little  lame  woman  selling  dolls’-houses  at  a  penny  each,  that 
your  poverty  would  have  taught  you  better  than  to  invest  your 
twopences  in  such  offal  as  bits  of  ears,  while  such  bargains  were 
in  the  market !  But,  alas !  I  had  but  to  look  about  me  a  little 
to  discover  that  in  her  ignorance  of  the  science  of  economy 
she  was  but  one  in  ten  thousand. 

There  are  many  butchers’  shops  in  the  Strutton  Ground 
market,  and  a  few  of  them  are  decent-looking;  as  for  the 
remainder,  they  are  as  exactly  the  reverse  as  possible.  A  man 
going  blindfold  past  these  shambles,  hearing  the  men  of  meat 
crying  their  prices — their  “  shoulders  at  flve-and-a-half,”  and 
their  “  prime  beef  at  flvepence” — might  innocently  suppose 
that  he  had  struck  a  new  vein  in  commercial  history — that 
whereas  the  butchers  in  respectable  localities  were  leagued 
villainously  together  for  the  upholding  of  monstrously  high 
prices — fattening  like  crows  on  carrion  and  plague — here  the 
humble  man  of  knife  and  steel  shunned  such  rascality,  and 
kept  the  even  tenor  of  his  way,  turning  bis  pennies  con¬ 
scientiously  and  content  with  moderate  profit.  So  impressed, 
the  blindfold  one  would  rejoice,  and  be  ready  to  grasp  the 
blue-frocked  worthy  by  the  hand  as  an  honest  fellow.  And 
if  any  rascally  butcher  there  of  the  sort  indicated  would  avail 
himself  of  the  rare  treat  of  the  grasp  of  an  honest  man’s  hand, 
let  him  make  baste  before  the  blinded  one  opens  his  eyes, 
otherwise  ho  may  discover  that  an  open  hand  clenched  be¬ 
comes  a  fist,  and  that  a  fist  brought  into  collision  with  an 
offending  head  is  an  ugly  thing.  And  serve  him  right,  as  a 
cheat  and  a  coward.  Bad  as  is  the  behaviour  of  the  butcher 
who  insists  on  fifty  per  cent,  over  and  above  reasonable  profit 
on  the  sale  of  fair  and  wholesome  meat,  how  much  worse  is 
the  conduct  of  the  fellow  who,  knowing  where  beef  and 
mutton  scarcely  fit  for  kennel  food  may  be  purchased  at  dog's- 
meat  price,  advantages  himself  of  the  ignorance  and  penary 


of  the  poor  of  his  locality,  and  regularly  traffics  therein !  I 
am  not  acquainted  with  the  symptoms  that  distinguish  plague- 
stricken  oxflesh  to  pronounce  as  such  the  dreadful-looking 
stuff  on  sale  at  these  “  cheap”  shops.  It  is  not  impossible 
that  a  sanitary  inspector,  with  that  liberality  of  judgment  for 
which  that  class  of  official  is  remarkable,  would,  if  his  atten¬ 
tion  were  directed  to  the  matter,  declare  that  the  meat  was 
not  altogether  unfit  for  human  food ;  but  1  have  eyes  to  see 
and  a  nose  healthy  to  perform  its  functions,  and  all  I  have  got 
to  say  about  the  matter  is,  that  if  every  officer  in  the  employ 
of  the  Commissioners  of  Sewers  was  to  declare  his  conviction 
that  the  said  stuff  was  sound  and  nutritious  animal  food,  I 
should  still  feel  disposed  to  my  original  belief.  If  meat  that 
is  skinny  and  yellow,  and  bloodless  and  moist-looking,  be  good 
for  eating,  then  the  market  folks  of  Stratton  Ground  are  to 
be  congratulated;  but  if — and  such  is  very  decidedly  my  im¬ 
pression— a  certain  class  of  batchers  (known  vulgarly  as 
“  cag-mag  men”)  escape  the  law  because  the  balance  of  evi¬ 
dence  is  a  mere  straw's  weight  in  their  favour,  there  can  be  i 
no  question  that  the  sooner  the  law  regulating  this  depart-  | 
ment  of  trade  is  altered  the  better  it  will  be  for  the  poor  com-  | 
munity,  though  the  doctor  and  undertaker  may  be  sufferers. 

I  found  that  Poverty  Market  was  good  for  one  other  thing, 
besides  the  facilities  it  afforded  poor  mother  to  provide 
a  wholesome  meal  of  fish,  and  that  was  in  the  tremendous 
supply  and  moderate  price  of  its  potatoes.  You  may  buy  in 
Strutton  Ground  as  handsome-looking  a  potato  as  ever 
was  immolated  in  its  jacket  at  the  rate  of  a  halfpenny  a 
pound — the  price  in  “  respectable  ”  neighbourhoods  being 
universally  a  peimy.  Nor  does  the  potato- merchant,  sup¬ 
posing  even  that  the  ware  he  vends  is  of  the  very  best,  make 
a  particularly  insignificant  profit  at  that  rate  of  dealing.  If 
the  newspaper  is  consulted,  it  ‘trill  be  found  that  the  Spital-  | 
fields  quotations  for  “  York  reds”  or  “  Scotch  cups”  range  i 
from  sixty  to  eighty  shillings  a  ton.  Seventy  shillings  may  ! 
be  taken  as  a  fair  average ;  and  since  a  ton,  or  two  thousand 
two  hundred  and  forty  pounds,  at  a  halfpenny  a  pound, 
yields  four  pounds  thirteen  and  fourpence,  the  dealer  does  j 
not  do  so  bad.  And  this  I  make  bold  to  guess  is  not  the  full  j 
compass  of  his  profits.  I  observed  that  the  vast  bins  of  the  ' 
stores  were  fiiled  with  washed  potatoes — it  would  have  been 
hard  to  find  an  ounce  of  earth  on  a  bushel  of  them.  “  What 
a  singularly  fair-dealing  class  of  traders  I”  was  the  reflection 
that  suggested  itself  as  the  eye  met  the  pleasant  spectacle. 

“  In  case  injustice  might  be  done  the  poor  buyer,  through 
being  compelled  to  buy  with  the  potatoes  the  dirt  that 
naturally  adheres  to  their  skins,  they  are  carefully  washed, 
so  that  potato  and  nothing  but  potato  comes  to  scale !”  I 
looked  in  at  one  of  the  stores,  and  found  that  a  sort  of 
washing-mill,  requiring  the  services  of  a  horse  to  turn  it,  had 
been  generously  erected  at  the  back  of  the  store.  So  impressed, 

I  looked  into  the  tun  into  which  the  potatoes  were  turned  for 
washing,  and  carioasly  took  note  of  the  process,  and  then  I  ob¬ 
served  certain  mechanical  arrangements  and  effects  that  caused 
somewhat  of  a  revulsion  in  my  feelings  of  admiration  towards 
the  generous  merchant.  It  required  but  little  shrewdness 
now  to  understand  that  the  potatoes  paid  for  washing.  I 
made  a  mark  with  the  end  of  my  walking-stick,  showing  how 
high  the  water  reached  before  the  potatoes  were  tumbled  in, 
and  when  they  had  bean  rumbled  and  tumbled  about  for  the 
space  of  fifteen  minutes  or  so,  they  were  taken  out  beautifully 
clean,  and  I  took  another  peep  into  the  tun  in  search  of  high 
water  mark,  and  lo!  it  was  a  fair  five  inches  above  the 
muddy  puddle!  It  was  a  very  big  tun — five  feet  across 
I  dare  say,  so  that  a  considerable  quantity  of  water  bad 
unaccountably  vanished— unaccountably,  until  you  came  to 
reflect  on  the  vigorous  banging  about  and  against  each  other 
the  potatoes  had  been  subjected  to,  and  on  the  remarkably  absor- 
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beat  nature  of  this  fruit  of  the  earth !  What  had  hecome  of 
the  water  indeed!  Why,  there  it  larked  in  the  heautifolly 
clean  potatoes,  and  to  he  weighed  with  them  at  the  rate  of 
four  pounds  thirteen  and  foarpenoe  a  ton. 

So  the  game  is  carried  on  thronghont  the  market,  every 
shopkeeper  vying  with  his  neighbour  in  manceuvring  to 
bamboozle  the  poor  man  aud  rob  him  of  one  penny  in  five. 
He  is  tricked  at  every  turn.  He  has  unlimited  faith  in  his 
own  wide-awakedncBs,  and  it  is  his  favourite  boast  that 
“  when  you  have  got  over  him  you  have  only  one  other  to 
over;”  and  by  “one  other”  be  means  the  father  of  lies, 
and  deceit,  and  cunning ;  and  yet,  goodness  gracious !  he  is  a 
mere  baby  in  the  hands  of  the  first  wooden^headed  shop¬ 
keeper  who  chooses  to  solicit  his  patronage.  “  He  knows 
what  things  are,”  he  persists,  and  implicitly  believes  that  if 
he  did  not — if,  in  fact,  he  was  not  a  particularly  shrewd  and 
discerning  man — be  would  never,  with  his  straitened  means, 
be  able  to  fight  his  way  through  the  world ;  and  yet  be  is 
daily  and  hourly  robbed  in  the  most  barefaced  and  shameless 
manner.  The  grocer  has  the  impudence  to  sell  him  as 
“tea”  some  sort  of  rubbish  that  from  its  price  cannot  possibly 
be  SO;  the  butterman  sells  him  “butter”  that  is  half  lard; 
the  potato-dealer,  as  we  have  seen,  swindles  him,  and  the 
butcher  poisons  him.  Even  the  publican  is  not  content  to 
let  him  consume  bis  liver  in  his  own  time,  but  hastens  the 
operation  by  mixing  in  his  gin  turpentine  and  tincture  of 
chilis ;  and  if  he  falls  back  for  consolation  on  his  pipe,  the 
smoke  he  puffs  forth  is  odorous  of  the  treacle  with  which  his 
“  Indian  weed”  is  adulterated  for  the  sake  of  “  gi  vin  g  it  weight.” 
“Once  down,  down  for  ever,”  is  the  poor  man’s  melancholy 
proverb,  and  in  adopting  it  his  weakness  is  less  blamab!e 
than  the  strength  of  his  persecutors — they  who,  finding  him 
“down,”  league  to  hold  him  down.  He  believes — and  on  the 
face  of  it  it  is  plausible  enough — that  unless  he  lives  near  a 
market-place,  it  will  be  impossible  to  make  his  weekly  bit  of 
money  provide  “  food,  and  shelter,  and  raiment,”  for  himself 
and  his  little  flock ;  and  the  step  once  taken,  unless  he  be  a 
very  determined  fellow,  is  irrevocable.  He  learns  to  “  cut 
his  coat  according  to  his  cloth,”  a  dictum  highly  approved  by 
the  thieves  in  white  and  blue  aprons  by  whom  he  is  sur- 
rannded,  and  the  result  is,  that  he  has  never  more  than  that 
one  “coat,”  in  fashion  ugly,  and  in  material  threadbare, 
to  his  unfortunate  back. 


MRS.  GASKELL. 

I. — ^THE  AUTHORESS  AS  A  WOMAN. 

HE  biographer  of  Mrs.  Nicholla,  nee  Bronte,  or  Charlotte 
Bronte,  as  she  is  known  by  us  and  will  be  known  by 
posterity,  now,  to  the  sorrow  of  all  who  have  road  her  works 
with  attention,  needs  a  biographer  berselL  Wo  know  little  or 
nothing  of  the  details  of  her  life,  and  perhaps  never  shall 
know  more.  She  was  bom,  it  is  said,  about  1822,  her 
maiden  name  was  Stromkin,  she  married  a  Unitarian  minister 
resident  at  Manchester,  was  an  intimate  friend  of  Charlotte 
Bronte,  and  was  the  authoress  of  divers  novels  and  articles. 
This  is  ail  we  know  of  her  life  in  the  world. 

By  we,  wo  mean  the  writer  of  this  article.  That  some  other 
details  respecting  her  life  may  not  be  found  scattered  in 
different  biographical  dictionaries,  notices  in  newspapers  and 
the  like,  is  possible,  nay,  probable;  we  have  not  consulted,  we 
will  admit  at  once  frankly,  all  the  authorities  on  such  subjects. 
We  have  read  her  books  without  any  eager  longing  to  know 
more  of  her  domestic  life  and  personal  character  than  may 
be  gathered  therefrom,  and  the  sad  fact  that  her  mortal  body 
has  found  its  rest  beneath  the  green  grass  has  not  spurred 


our  curiosity.  It  is  not  with  all  authors  or  authoresses  as 
with  her :  with  most  it  is  impossible  not  to  wish  to  know 
more  of  them  than  is  found  in  their  works.  We  speak  of 
anthers  only,  be  it  understood,  whose  works  we  have  lesrnt  to 
admire  or  love.  With  most  of  these  their  individuality  adds 
so  much  to  our  appreciation  of  their  works — we  see  their 
handiwork  so  clearly  as  distinguished  from  that  of  others, 
peeping  out  in  turn  of  expression  and  favourite  phrases — we 
see  their  minds  so  visibly  directing  each  thought  and  develop¬ 
ing  each  character,  that  we  cannot  dissociate  their  works  from 
their  personality,  or  our  interest  in  one  from  our  interest  in 
the  other,  any  more  than  we  can  a  sermon  from  its  preacher. 
We  do  not  mean  to  say  that  we  do  not  learn  to  admire  Mrs. 
Qaskell  herself  by  perusing  her  works,  or  that  her  different 
books  do  not  on  examination  betray  the  traces  of  one  hand, 
but  that  this  is  the  result  of  reflection,  and  is  not  forced  upon 
us  by  idiosyncrasy  of  style,  and  that  her  books  are  not  sub¬ 
jective  developments  of  her  mind,  but  dramatic  pictures  of 
her  imagination.  The  result  of  this  is  that  though  we  have 
a  large  and  well-founded  conception  of  her  motives  and 
principles,  and  cannot  help  admiring  one  and  the  other,  we 
have  not  that  personal  sympathy  and  friendly  interest  which 
naturally  inspires  curiosity  as  to  how  she  lived,  and  loved, 
and  suffered,  and  died.  Neither  is  there  anything  in  her  works 
so  extraordinary  as  to  require  explanation  by  biography.  She 
presents  us  with  no  extravagances  of  genius  like  Edgar 
Allan  Poo — no  unique  humour  like  Lamb,  or  Hood,  or 
Thackeray — no  singular  experiences  of  out-  of-the- way  life  like 
Dickens — no  characters  startling  us  with  their  almost  super¬ 
human  force  and  distinctness  like  CurrerBell;  no  compre¬ 
hensive  and  philosophical  studios  of  society  like  George 
Eliot.*  She  was  not  an  intellectual  prodigy — she  tolls  of  no 
experience  which  is  not  common  to  many,  she  shows  no 
peculiarity  of  mind  o'r  disposition.  Though  wo  know  so 
little  of  her  wo  are  able  to  feel  that  her  life  was  high  and 
noble,  that  it  was  marked  by  no  extraordinary  experiences 
that  are  not  common  to  those  who  live  and  work  among  the 
poor  in  a  crowded  city,  and  that  her  biography,  however 
much  it  might  please  and  ennoble  ns,  as  we  are  sure  it  would, 
would  not  satisfy  the  expectations  of  the  curious,  or  the 
appetite  of  the  eager. 

It  happens,  however,  that  the  lives  of  those  whom  we  know 
least  of  from  themselves  and  their  writings,  and  which  perhaps 
are  least  interesting  in  the  ordinary  sense  of  the  term,  are 
often  the  best  worth  studying.  There  is  an  inner  life  of 
thought  and  principle  and  moral  struggle  going  on  in  many 
a  man  and  woman  even  of  our  ordinary  and  least-regarded 
acquaintances  that  would,  if  known  or  written,  present  us  with 
histories  more  tragic  and  pathetic,  lessons  more  stem  and 
real,  ideas  more  grand  and  ennobling,  than  those  which  from 
outward  accident  bringing  forth  the  heroic  into  broad  day, 
or  from  demonstrative  force  of  c  .aracter  compelling  us  to 
regard  and  admire,  fix  themselves  in  our  minds  as  exceptionally 
and  especially  noteworthy.  In  such  histories  Mrs.  Qaskell 
was  well  versed,  and  such  histories  her  genius  specially 
qualified  her  to  write.  Such  a  history  she  may  herself  have 
had.  But  it  is  idle  and  impertinent  to  conjecture  ;  let  us  see 


*  When  we  sajr  that  she  has  not  presented  ns  with  philosophical 
studies  we  use  a  phrase  which  muj  be  misunderstood.  Her  createet 
admirers  would,  perhaps,  use  this  very  phrase  to  express  their  Idoa  of 
her  novels  of  Maiicliester  life,  but  we  do  not  think  she  would  herself  have 
claimed  the  title  for  them.  She  does  not  appear  to  have  thought  or 
read  deeply  of  abstract  philosophy;  one  does  not  trace  any  large, 
comprehensive  view  of  Itfe  and  manners  moulding  her  thoughts  and  her 
characters ;  one  only  sees  the  painful,  truthfiil  working  out  of  her  own 
experiences,  piling  up,  as  it  were,  unconsciously,  material  fur  philosophic 
thought,  but  in  themselves  leading  no  further  than  to  the  production  of 
scenes  and  characters  real  or  imagmary,  bnt  alike  constructed  out  of  her 
personal  experience  of  the  world. 
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if  we  can  trace  from  her  books  any  largo  outlines  of  her 
character.  ' 

We  must  not  forgot  one  fact  of  her  life,  which  will,  perhaps, 
aid  us  in  the  study — viz.,  that  she  was  a  Unitarian.  This 
fact  alone  would  show  her  to  all  (to  those  who  differ  from  her 
as  much  as  to  others)  to  be  a  woman  of  some  force  of  cha¬ 
racter  who  chose  to  think  for  herself.  That  she  did  so  think, 
and  deeply,  is  evident  from  every  page  of  her  writings. 
Without  further  enlarging  upon  this  point  of  her  religious 
!  views,  or  inquiring  whether  or  how  much  it  was  owing  to 
j  them,  wo  will  state  what  seems  to  be  the  secret  at  once  of  her 
I  power  as  an  artist  and  her  value  as  a  moralist — namely,  her 
i  utter  absence  of  sectarian  or  other  prejudice.  She  appears 
1  to  us  as  a  woman  who,  probably  of  strong  opinions  hercelf, 
yet  viewed  the  opinions  of  all  kindly  and  without  judgment. 
Mixing  much  with  the  poor  (wo  presume),  and  entering  into 
their  feelings,  and  looking  at  the  woild  from  their  point  of 
view,  she  learnt  the  great  lesson  that  men  can  be  conscien¬ 
tious  though  their  consciences  may  be  warped  and  distorted 
by  circumstances,  that  what  looks  round  from  ene  side  of  the 
j  wall  may  look  flat  from  the  other  without  any  fault  of  the 
observer  except  his  position,  and  that  the  truth  lies  between 
the  two.  This  tolerance  is  observable  in  all  her  writings  from 
first  to  last.  She  never  forgets  that  “  the  daily  life  into  which 
people  are  bom,  and  into  which  they  are  absorbed  before  they 
are  well  aware,  forms  chains  which  only  one  in  a  hundred  has 
moral  strength  enough  to  despise  and  to  break  through  when 
the  right  time  comes.”* 

This  tolerance  seems  to  have  freed  her  heart  from  scorn 
except  of  conscious  dishonesty,  and  is  intimately  connected 
with  another  (quality  unnsnal  in  women,  an  absence  of  senti¬ 
mentality,  almost  of  sentiment.  She  never  allowed,  at  least 
in  her  novels,  her  personal  feelings  to  lead  away  her  judg¬ 
ment  into  strong  expressions  of  opinion  that  might  be  over- 
coloured,  or  argument  which  might  be  one-sided.  In  her 
biography  of  Charlotte  Bronte  she  did  and  was  sorry  for  it ; 
but  this  was  a  purely  exceptional  case.  Now  this  quality  in 
a  woman  not  masculine  or  unimpassionod  is  one  of  a  rare  and 
,high  order.  Her  nature  might  not  be  sentimental,  and 
probably  was  not  in  the  ordinary  sense  of  the  word,  ot,  in 
other  words,  she  was  not  one  who  by  nature  was  liable  to  be 
captivated  by  a  thought  on  account  of  its  prettiness,  or  to 
indulge  in  fanciful  vagaries  at  the  expense  of  truth ;  but  she 
was  evidently  a  woman  of  strong  sympathy  and  deep  feeling, 
and  that  she  should  not  have  let  this  susceptibility  to  emotion 
lead  her  astray  into  extravagance  of  diction,  shows  that  her 
mind  most  have  been  regulated  by  the  severest  regard  for 
truth.  M.  £mile  Montdgnt,  in  a  review  which,  though  pro¬ 
ceeding  from  a  foreign  mind,  is  the  most  truly  appreciative  I 
have  read  of  any  of  her  works — alluding  to  the  contrast  pre¬ 
sented  by  her  in  North  and  South  between  the  moral  notions 
of  the  Buffering  factory  men  and  women— on  the  one  side  the 
natural  affections  goaded  by  a  life  of  bitterness  finding  in  a 
thoughtless  instinctive  atheism  words  to  express  their  hatred 
and  desire  of  vengeance ;  on  the  other,  embittered  and  broken 
spirits  seeking  relief  from  the  sternness  of  reality  in  morbid 
and  ill-grounded  dreams  of  celestial  happiness — writes,  “Rien 
n'est  peiiihk  conme  tie  preter  Toreilk  a  ce  duo  plaint!/  el 
amer,  et  e'est  une  corde  que  Madame  Gaskell  fait  admirable- 
ment  vihrer.  Nous  felicitom  T auteur  de  la  moderation  de 
son  esprit,  car  elle  jtosside  un  talent  extremement  danyereux. 
Oh!  quelle  musique  douloureuse  dans  ces  sanylots !”  She  heard 
those  sighs,  she  sympathised  with  them,  she  made  her  readers 
hear  them  and  sympathise  with  them  too ;  but  she  would  not 
let  herself  or  her  hearers  be  led  astray  by  the  melancholy 
syren. 


*  Jluth,  chapter  I. 


We  have  not  space  to  carry  this  analysis  further,  but  wo 
think  that  wo  have  said  enough  to  prove  the  truth  of  the 
statement  of  the  Editor  of  the  Comhill,  that  “  she  was  her¬ 
self  what  her  works  show  her  to  have  been — a  wise,  good 
woman.” 

II. — UEB  EARLY  STYLE — “  MARY  BAETOX,”  ETC. 

Few  first  books  have  snch  a  success  as  JJary  Barton,  still 
fewer  have  so  long  preserved  their  place  in  public  esteem. 
It  was  published  in  1848,  when  it  met  with  immediate  suc¬ 
cess,  and  it  is  now,  we  believe,  still  having  a  large  sale  in  a 
cheap  form.  It  is  a  remarkable  book  for  a  first  work.  It  ia 
true  that  Mrs.  Qaskell  was  not  very  young  when  it  appeared, 
and  wo  cannot  tell  how  much  literary  practice  she  may  have 
had,  but  still  there  is  a  mastery  of  material  shown  in  it  that 
surprises  one  in  a  first  novel.  From  the  beginning  to  the  end 
the  power  never  flags.  Without  forcing  or  descending  to 
sensational  tricks  like  Miss  Braddon  and  writers  of  her  school, 
the  interest  is  artistically  and  smoothly  sustained.  Character 
after  character  is  brought  upon  the  stage,  incident  after  inci¬ 
dent,  ia  perfect  discipline,  without  crowding  or  hurrying, 
each  with  its  appropriate  amount  of  force  to  stimulate  without 
tiring  the  reader.  The  story  unfolds  before  him  like  one  of 
those  now  almost  unheard-of,  but  only  a  few  years  ago  con¬ 
stant  and  popular,  amusements  called  panoramas.  In  this, 
her  first  work,  she  ah*ws  what  we  may  call  a  knowledge  of 
the  novelist’s  craft,  such  as  in  general  is  only  attained  by  the 
practice  of  a  lifetime.  Indeed,  we  know  of  few  who  have 
ever  attained  to  such  a  technical  skill  in  carrying  out  their 
novels  in  strict  conformity  to  the  original  conception,  such 
artistic  grouping  of  lights  and  shadows,  such  just  subordina¬ 
tion  of  details  to  principal  effects  without  effort — in  a  word, 
such  ars  celare  artem  as  is  shown  in  all  her  books.  To  a 
young  writer  who  wishes  to  learn  the  technical  art  of  novel¬ 
writing,  we  know  of  no  author  who  would  repay  his  study 
more  than  Mrs  Gaskell ;  and  though  it  was  her  first  book,  we 
do  not  think  that  any  would  be  much  more  serviceable  in  this 
particular  than  Mary  Barton. 

Whether  Mrs.  Gaskell  effected  her  purpose  in  Mary  Barton 
of  presenting  the  world  with  a  true  picture  of  the  state  of 
Manchester  during  that  dreadful  period  of  depression  of  trade 
in  1841-2,  is  beside  our  purpose.  We  have  not  the  requisite 
knowledge  if  we  had  the  will  to  enter  into  this  question. 
That  question  is  luckily  now  of  waning  interest :  the  time  of 
which  she  writes  has  passed  away,  we  hope  and  believe  for 
ever.  The  two  classes  of  operatives  and  employers  have 
happily  arrived  at  a  healthier  and  truer  knowledge  of  their 
proper  positions  and  duties  one  towards  the  other.  The  ques¬ 
tion  at  the  time  was  fully  and  ably  discussed,  and  what  was 
written  then  may  be  read  now  by  all  who  are  deeply  interested 
in  the  matter.  Our  immediate  interest  is  with  the  authoress, 
and  if,  as  we  firmly  believe,  she  wrote  from  her  heart,  truly 
giving  her  melancholy  experience,  and  striving  with  her 
utmost  strength  to  do  justice  to  both  classes,  we  may  proceed 
to  an  examination  of  the  work  from  a  literary  point  of  view, 
without  entering  into  the  debate  respecting  the  truth  or  falsity 
of  the  impression  left  by  it  of  the  general  social  condition  of 
Manchester.  For  this  was  ever  the  only  question ;  there  was 
no  doubt  as  to  the  stem  truth  of  the  details. 

Melancholy,  horrible  in  its  details  of  squalid,  hopeless 
misery  is  the  book,  and  yet,  when  most  melancholy  and 
horrid,  we  feel  that  the  naked,  appalling  truth  is  before  us, 
uncolourod  by  fancy  and  nnheightened  by  fine  writing. 

The  very  portals  of  the  story  are  choked  with  dead  bodies. 
In  the  third  chapter  Mrs.  Barton,  the  wife  of  John  Barton, 
an  operative,  dies  in  childbirth;  in  the  sixth,  in  the  most 
abject  state  of  squalid  poverty,  dies  Davenport,  another  ope¬ 
rative  ;  in  the  seventh,  the  two  little  twins  of  George  Wilson ; 
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in  the  ninth,  George  Wilson  himself.  The  end  is  like  the 
heginning.  John  Barton  shoots  Henry  Carson,  a  young 
manufacturer ;  “  Esther,”  Mrs.  Barton's  sister,  after  years  of 
the  lowest  and  most  hopeless  of  all  lives  under  the  sun,  dies ; 
and  John  Barton  and  Alice  Wilson  close  the  obituary.  But 
it  is  scarcely  too  much  to  say  that  the  deaths  are  the  most 
cheerful  incidents  of  the  book.  The  lives  are  far  sadder. 

The  two  principal  characters  are  John  Barton  and  his 
daughter  Mary,  and  they  afford  two  completely  separate  lines 
of  interest  running  through  the  book.  In  John  Barton  we 
have  a  picture  of  a  man  of  strong  natural  affections,  but  of 
little  education  or  principle,  who,  by  brooding  over  the  cala¬ 
mities  which  have  befallen  him  in  the  loss  of  his  young  son 
and  his  wife,  and  goaded  by  the  contrast  continually  presented 
to  him  between  the  ease  and  happiness  of  the  employers  and 
their  families  and  the  sufferings  of  the  workpeople,  becomes 
gloomy,  bitter,  and  revengeful.  He  neglects  his  work,  joins 
a  trade-union,  and  after  a  long  course  of  fruitless  agitation, 
ends  his  miserable  career  by  the  murder  of  Henry  Carson. 
In  Mary  Barton  we  have  a  pretty,  vain  young  dressmaker, 
who,  desiring  to  be  a  fine  lady,  listens  at  first  too  eagerly  to 
tbe  soft  tongue  of  this  same  Mr.  Carson,  and  treats  with  im- 
merited  scorn  the  true  love  of  James  Wilson,  a  specimen  of 
a  far  higher  class  of  operative  than  John  Barton,  and  she  dis¬ 
covers  her  mistake  just  in  time  to  save  her  from  the  snares 
of  the  gentleman,  but  too  late  to  secure  her  happiness,  for 
Jem  takes  his  refusal  as  final,  and  leaves  Manchester.  These 
two  threads  of  interest  are  very  cleverly  joined  by  Barton's 
shooting  Carson  with  Wilson’s  gun.  Wilson,  who  has  bad  an 
encounter  with  Carson  on  account  of  Mary,  is  taken  up  on 
suspicion,  and  is  only  saved  by  the  efforts  of  Mary  in  pro¬ 
curing  an  alibi.  There  is  no  doubt,  we  think,  that  this  is  an 
exceedingly  clever  plot,  and,  as  we  have  already  said,  the 
skill  with  which  it  is  worked  out  is  beyond  praise. 

The  great  deficiency — we  can  hardly  call  it  a  fault — in  the 
book,  considered  as  a  work  of  art,  is  one  almost  inseparable 
from  its  subject.  It  is  a  want  of  colour.  Tbe  scenes  are  like 
powerful  sketches  in  sepia  or  black  and  white  chalk.  The 
authoress  has  shown  in  her  later  works  that  she  was  by  no 
means  colour-blind:  witness  her  exquisite  little  cabinet  picture 
of  Cousin  Phillis.  Whether  tbe  artist  had  not  discovered  her 
power,  or  whether  it  was  of  later  growth,  or  whether  its  ex¬ 
hibition  was  incompatible  with  her  conception  of  her  first 
work,  the  fact  remains  that  Mary  Barton  is  what  we  may 
call  low-toned  throughout.  The  first  scene  is  a  picture  of  a 
holiday,  with  groups  of  workpeople  walking  in  the  country, 
hut  tbe  grimness  of  the  conversation  casts  into  shade  what¬ 
ever  brightness  there  is  in  the  scenery.  We  are  then  led 
from  bereaved  home  to  squalid  collar,  from  squalid  cellar  to 
wretched  lodging— one  picture  of  misery  only  gives  place  to 
another.  Tbe  only  variety  is  one  of  crime  or  suffering.  And 
when,  as  in  an  occasional  view  of  Mr.  Carson’s  house  and 
family,  one  gets  a  peep  at  a  happier  class,  the  momentary 
glare  of  false  luxury  only  throws  the  surrounding  darkness 
into  deeper  shade. 

But  while  we  lament  tbe  want  of  relief  to  our  weary, 
sorrow-stricken  eyes,  we  cannot  help  bearing  testimony  to 
.the  realistic  truth  and  the  marvellous  workmanship  of  the 
details.  Here  is  a  picture  of  a  death-bed  scene,  in  simple 
truth  exceeding  in  horror  the  most  vivid  imagination : — 

“Barton  worked  short  boars;  Wilson  of  coarse,  being  s  hand  in  Car¬ 
son's  factorj,  had  no  work  at  all.  Bat  his  son,  working  at  an  engineer’s, 
and  a  steady  man,  obtained  wages  enough  to  maintain  all  the  family  in 
a  carefal  way.  Still  it  preyed  on  Wilson’s  mind  to  be  so  long  indebted 
to  his  son.  He  was  out  of  spirits  and  depressed.  Barton  was  morose, 
and  seared  towards  mankind  as  a  body,  and  tbe  rich  In  particular.  One 
evening,  when  the  clear  light  at  six  o’clock  contrasted  strangely  with  the 
Christmas  cold,  and  when  the  bitter  wind  hissed  down  every  entry,  and 
tlirnngh  every  cranny.  Barton  sat  brooding  over  bit  stinted  fire,  and 
listening  for  Marj-’s  step,  in  unacknowledged  trust  that  her  presence 


would  cheer  him.  The  door  was  opened,  and  Wilton  camo  breatliless  in. 

“  ’You’ve  not  got  a  bit  o’  money  by  yon.  Barton f  asked  he. 

“‘Xot  I;  who  has  now,  I’d  like  to  know?  Wbatten  yon  want  it 
fort’ 

“‘I  donnot  want  it  for  mysel’,  tho’  we’ve  none  to  spare.  But  don  ye 
know  Ben  Davenport  as  worked  at  Carson’s?  He's  downwl'  tbe  fever, 
and  ne'er  a  stick  o’  fire  nor  a  cowd  potato  in  tlie  bouse.’ 

“  ‘  I  ban  got  no  money,  I  tell  ye,’  said  Barton. 

“Wilson  looked  disappointed.  Barton  tried  not  to  be  interested,  bat 
he  could  not  help  it  in  spite  of  bis  grutfness.  He  rose  and  went  to 
the  enpboard  (bis  wife’s  pride  long  ago).  There  lay  the  remains  of 
his  dinner  hastily  put  by  ready  for  supper.  Bread  and  a  slice  of  cold 
fat  boiled  bacon.  He  vrrapped  them  in  his  handkerchief,  put  them  in 
the  crown  of  his  hat,  and  said— 

“  ‘  Come,  let  us  be  going.’ 

“  ‘  Going !  art  thon  going  to  work  at  this  time  o’  day  T 
“  ‘  Ko,  stupid,  to  bo  sure  not.  Going  to  see  the  chap  thon  spoke  on.'  ’’ 

•  •••*• 

“  After  the  account  1  have  given  of  the  state  cf  the  street,  no  one  can 
be  surprised  that  on  going  into  the  cellar  inhabited  by  Davenport  the 
smell  was  so  fetid  as  almost  to  knock  the  two  men  down.  Quickly  re¬ 
covering  themselves,  as  those  inured  to  such  tilings  do,  they  began  to 
penetrate  the  thick  darkness  of  the  place,  and  to  sec  three  or  four 
children  rolling  on  the  damp— nay,  wet — brick  floor,  through  which  the 
stagnant,  filthy  moistnre  ot  tbe  street  ooxed  np ;  the  fireplace  was  empty 
and  black;  tbe  wife  sat  on  her  husband’s  lair,  and  cried  in  tlie  dark 
lonelinesa 

“  ‘  See,  missis.  I’m  back  again.  Hold  yonr  noise,  children,  and  don’t 
rolthcr  yonr  mammy  for  bread ;  here’s  a  chap  as  has  got  some  for  yon.' 

“  In  that  dim  light,  which  was  darkness  to  strangers,  tliey  clustered 
round  Barton,  and  tore  from  him  the  food  he  had  brought  with  him. 
It  was  a  large  hunch  of  bread,  but  it  vanished  in  au  instant.’’ 

Barton,  now  thoroughly  touched  by  their  misery,  gees  and 
pawns  his  coat  and  silk  pocket-handkerchief — “his  jewels, 
and  plate,  and  valuables  these  were” — and  buys  food  for 
them.  He  offers  a  piece  of  bread  to  the  woman.  “  She  broke 
a  bit,  but  could  not  oat.  She  was  past  hunger ;  she  fell  down 
to  the  floor  with  a  heavy,  unresisting  bang.  The_  men  looked 
puzzled.  ‘ She’s  well-nigh  clemmed,’ said  Barton.  ‘Folk  do 
say  one  mustn’t  give  clemmed  people  much  to  eat ;  but  bless 
us,  she’ll  eat  nought’  ” 

Wilson  takes  away  tho  two  bigger  children,  and  leaves 
Barton  alone  with  the  woman,  and  the  crying  baby,  “and  with 
the  sick  man,  whose  mutterings  were  rising  up  to  screams 
and  shrieks  of  agonised  anxiety.”  He  restores  the  woman 
and  makes  her  some  gruel. 

“She  sat  up  and  looked  round,  and,  recollecting  all,  she  fell  down 
again  in  weak  and  passive  despair.  Her  little  children  crawled  to  her, 
and  wiped  with  its  fingers  the  thick-coming  tears  which  she  now  had 
strength  to  weep.  It  was  now  high  time  to  attend  to  the  man.  Ho  lay 
on  straw  so  damp  and  mouldy  no  dog  would  have  chosen  it  in  preference 
to  flags ;  over  it  was  a  piece  of  socking  coming  next  to  his  worn  skeleton 
of  a  body ;  above  him  was  mastered  every  article  of  clothing  that  could 
be  spared  by  mother  and  children  this  bitter  weather ;  in  addition  to  his 
osm  these  might  have  given  as  much  warmth  as  one  blanket  could 
they  have  been  kept  on  him,  but  as  he  restlessly  tossed  to  and  fro  they 
fell  off  and  left  him  shivering  in  spite  of  the  burning  heat  of  his  skin. 
Every  now  and  then  he  started  up  in  his  naked  madness,  looking  like 
the  prophet  of  woe  in  the  fearfbl  plague  picture,  but  he  soon  fell  again 
in  exhaustion,  and  Barton  found  he  mutt  be  closely  watched  lest  in  the 
falls  he  should  injure  himself  against  the  hard  brick  floor.  He  was  thank¬ 
ful  when  Wilson  reappeared,  carrying  in  both  hands  a  Jug  of  steaming  tea 
intended  for  the  poor  wife ;  but  when  the  delirious  husband  taw  drink 
he  snatched  at  it  with  animal  instinct,  with  a  selfishness  he  had  never 
shown  in  health.” 

This  is  a  fair  specimen  of  the  power  of  realistic  painting 
shown  in  Mary  Barton.  Tho  woman  who  wrote  it  must  have 
been  terribly  in  earnest,  and  yet  the  language  is  calm  and 
clear,  without  the  fierce,  false  exaltation  of  excitement.  Beau¬ 
tiful  in  contrast  is  the  calm  and  purity  of  pathos  shown  in 
her  description  of  his  death,  which  soon  follows : — 

“They  saw  his  lips  move,  and  bent  to  catch  the  words,  which  came 
in  gasps,  and  not  in  tones. 

“  ‘  0  Lord  God  I  I  thank  Thee  that  the  hard  straggle  of  living  is  over.* 
‘“0  Ben,  Ben  I’  wailed  forth  his  wife,  ‘have  you  no  thought  for  me  ? 
O  Ben,  Ben !  do  say  one  word  to  help  me  through  life !’ 

“  He  could  not  speak  again.  The  trump  of  the  archangel  would  set 
his  tongue  fhee,  but  not  a  word  more  would  it  utter  till  then.  Vet  he 
beard,  he  understood,  and  though  sight  failed,  he  moved  his  hand 
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gropingly  orer  the  covering.  They  knew  wluit  he  meant,  and  guided  it 
to  her  head,  bowed  and  hidden  in  her  hands,  when  she  had  sunk  In  her 
woe.  It  rested  there  with  a  feeble  pressure  of  endearment  The  face 
grew  beautiful  as  the  soul  neared  God.  A  peace  beyond  understanding 
came  over  it.  The  hand  was  a  heavy,  stiff  weight  on  the  wife’s  head. 
No  more  grief  or  sorrow  for  him.  They  reverently  lay  out  the  corpse, 
Wilson  fetching  his  only  spare  shirt  to  array  it  in.  The  wife  still  lay 
hidden  in  the  clothes  in  a  stupor  of  agony." 

Mark  the  touch  of  Wilson  fetching  his  shirt.  How  com¬ 
pletely  the  scene  must  have  been  fixed  in  the  authoress's 
imagination,  how  utterly  must  her  soul  have  been  raised 
above  the  emotional  influence  of  its  creation,  to  think  of  it 
at  that  moment !  It  is  a  remarkable  instance  of  what  we 
may  call  her  literary  presence  of  mind. 

Wo  have  dwelt  purposely  upon  this  flrst  work  of  Mrs.  Gas- 
kell,  not  because  it  is  in  any  way  the  best  of  her  books,  but 
because  in  it  are  contained  all  the  elements  of  her  genius. 
Most  of  the  varied  powers  shown  in  it  were  developed  after¬ 
wards,  though  some  to  a  much  greater  extent  than  others, 
but  in  pathos  and  skill  in  construction  she  seems  at  once  to 
have  reached  maturity.  It  is  principally,  perhaps,  in  the 
delineation  of  character  that  she  showed  the  crudity  of  her 
pen,  yet  her  efforts  in  this  direction  appear  crude  only  in 
comparison  to  her  later  works. 

In  using  the  phrase  “  delineation  of  character,”  we  have, 
perhaps,  used  a  wrong  term  in  speaking  of  Mrs.  Qaskell.  Her 
great  aim  was  not  to  paint  the  humours  or  idiosyncrasies  of 
her  characters ;  her  business  was  with  their  souls  and  their 
workings.  She  never  cared  to  appear  clever  herself,  or  to  make 
her  characters  appear  so.  The  usual  topics  of  latter-day  con- 
versatiou,  or  even  the  most  interesting  questions  of  art,  or 
literature,  or  science,  seldom  engage  her  attention  or  that 
of  her  characters.  Except  for  the  special  circumstances  in 
which  they  are  placed,  they  might  have  lived,  and  suffered, 
and  died  in  any  century.  Her  works  in  this  way  were  written, 
not  with  regard  to  “an  age,”  but “ all  time.”  The  ‘‘ constant 
quantities”  of  human  nature,  the  ever-recurring  struggles  of 
the  soul  with  love,  and  poverty,  and  moral  scruples,  and 
despair — these  are  the  themes  of  her  muse,  for  she  was  a 
poet,  though  she  wrote  in  prose.  She  was  no  philosopher,  no 
humorist;  so  that  all  her  characters,  though  they  have 
occasionally  a  few  strong  characteristic  lines,  have  not  that 
roundness  and  individuality  which  constitutes  “  character”  in 
the  now  usual  sense  of  the  term.  We  know  their  hearts, 
their  principles,  and  the  struggles  they  have  gone  through, 
and  we  learn  to  admire  them  or  dislike  them  accordingly — to 
'  love  and  hate ;  but  we  should  not  know  them  if  we  mot  them ; 
and  if  we  should  wish  to  paint  them,  their  portraits  would  be 
idealisations  of  their  principles,  opinions,  and  histories,  rather 
than  representations  of  realised  individuals. 

If  this  is  true  of  her  later  books  it  is  still  moro  true  of  her 
early  ones,  and  especially  of  her  earliest.  We  have  tried  hard, 
but  we  cannot  realise  our  idea  of  the  personal  appearance  of 
John  Barton  or  his  daughter  Mary.  One  scone  conjures  up 
one  vision,  another  another,  but  this  is  partly,  we  think, 
because  these  characters  are  not  consistent  even  in  them¬ 
selves.  We  see  a  portion  of  an  outline  here  and  another 
there,  but  they  do  not  seem  to  belong  to  the  same  individual, 

'  and  the  lines  which  should  connect  them  are  wanting.  For 
instance,  we  have  never  been  able  to  connect  the  frivolous, 
vain  Mary  Barton,  who  was  dazzled  with  the  notion  of  being 
Mrs.  Carson,  with  the  energetic,  self-sacrificing,  loving  Mary 
Barton,  whose  devotion  saves  the  life  of  Jem  Wilson,  and  at 
the  same  time  shields  the  guilt  of  her  father.  It  is  possible 
that  the  one  may  have  become  the  other,  but  the  transforma¬ 
tion  is  like  a  miracle  in  the  book,  and  one  does  not  perceive 
in  the  one  any  germ  from  which  the  other  could  have  grown. 
In  the  same  way,  John  Barton,  the  tender  husband,  the  un¬ 
selfish  friend,  the  sympathiser  with  the  distress  of  his  fellows 


— from  poor  Davenport  dying  in  the  cellar  to  the  little  lost 
child  whom  he  carries  home — presents  to  our  mind  a  very 
different  personal  notion  of  the  man  to  the  cold-blooded 
murderer  of  Mr.  Carson,  or  even  the  wrong-headed,  gloomy 
trade-unionist.  The  three  men  may  have  been  one  (we  don't 
think,  however,  that  either  of  the  two  other  John  Bartons 
would  have  committed  such  a  heartless  and  senseless  murder 
as  the  third  is  represented  to  have  done) ;  the  ideas  are  not 
incompatible,  but  tho  power  of  amalgamating  them  into  one 
living  being  with  whom  we  can  sympathise,  while  we  condemn, 
is  wanting.  We  know  from  tho  first  chapter  that  John  Barton 
is  going  to  do  something  dreadful,  by  the  statement  of  the 
authoress,  that  the  bad  did  not  then  predominate  over  the 
good  in  his  face ;  but  though  all  through  the  book  we  are 
expecting  this,  we  do  not  feel  he  is  getting  much  worse,  and 
can  hardly  believe  at  last  that  he  has  committed  the  murder. 

We  put  forth  these  opinions  with  diffidence,  knowing  that 
they,  in  spite  of  our  royal  use  of  the  plural,  are  but  the 
opinions  of  an  individual,  and  are  not  shared  by  some  wiser 
than  himself,  but  to  us  they  seem  true,  and  at  the  same  time 
to  be  accounted  for  by  the  fact  of  the  inexperience  and  want 
of  confidence  in  the  writer.  She  did  not  yet  realise  her  full 
power,  or  know  how  to  put  it  forth.  Hereafter,  if  her  charac¬ 
ters  are  not  remarkable  for  outward  strength  of  drawing, 
they  are  harmonious  and  consistent  developments  of  different 
germs  of  bmnan  nature — true  pictures  of  human  souls  seen 
under  the  ever- varying  lights  of  circumstance,  now  writhing 
under  the  cruel  agonies  of  disappointed  love,  as  in  Sylvia — 
now  expanding  into  Christian  beauty  by  the  divine  influence 
of  friendly  care  and  maternal  love,  as  in  Ruth.  If  we  were 
to  draw  our  notion  of  the  vain  Mary  Barton,  and  place  it  side 
by  side  with  another  drawing  of  Mrs.  James  Wilson,  they 
would  not  be  recognisable  as  the  same  person ;  but  Ruth 
Denbigh  would  still  be  Ruth  Bellingham,  aud  Ruth  Belling¬ 
ham  would  be  Ruth  Hilton ;  tho  three  pictures  would  repre¬ 
sent  the  same  Ruth,  the  friendless  sempstress,  the  ignorantly 
happy  mistress,  the  anxious,  self-reproachful,  and  noble 
mother.  Yet  if  Mrs.  James  Wilson  and  Mrs.  Denbigh  were 
to  favour  us  with  a  call,  and  were  dressed  like  sisters,  and 
Mrs.  Denbigh  did  not  show  too  much  of  her  chestnut  hair,  wo 
doubt  whether  we  should  know  which  was  which. 


FAIR  LADY  GRACE. 

Am— “The  Wandeber.” — Schubert. 

[See  Music  Supplement  to  the  ENCLtsiiwouAii's  Domestic  Magazine 
for  February.] 

AIR  Lady  Grace,  the  nobly  born. 

With  eye  of  fire,  and  lip  of  scorn  ; 

Who'll  pass  the  gates  of  Gray  mere  Hall, 

Proud  Lady  Grace  his  own  to  call  ? 

Sir  Bryan  of  tho  trusty  spear. 

The  knight  of  knights  both  far  and  near. 

Wilt  thou,  then,  brave  my  lady  fair? 

List  to  the  warning  voice  ;  beware  ! 

He  heeds  not !  he  heeds  not ! 

Onward  to  the  keep. 

Lady,  awake ;  no  longer  sleep  ! 

His  knightly  love  is  mot  with  scorn. 

Is  not  my  lady  nobly  bom  ? 

Shall  churlish  knight  e’er  win  her  hand  ? 

Shall  other  rule  o'er  Graymere  land  ? 

Shall  blood,  like  water,  waste  in  sand  ? 

Oh !  will  he  heed  not  ? 

And  now  my  lady  rules  alone ; 

Say  for  the  past  shall  years  atone  ? 

Her  pride  is  broken — for  the  brave 
Will  never  rise  from  out  the  grave ! 

F.  C.  Burvand. 
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THE  FASHIONS. 

INOERIE  is  ODe  of  the  most  beautiful  parts  of  a  lady’s 
toilette,  and  must  not  be  neglected,  for  details  often  tell 
more  in  the  tout  ensemble  of  a  dress  than  the  drees  itself.  Let 
us  therefore  glance  at  this  branch  of  our  subject  before  passing 
on  to  any  other. 

The  most  fashionable  style  sf  collar  is  called  “  col 
Richelieu.”  It  is  turned  down,  very  narrow  at  the  back,  and 
with  deep  points  in  front.  A  pretty  pattern  for  the  morning 
is  made  of  double-stitched  linen,  edged  round  either  with 
Valenciennes  lace  or  Cluny  guipure.  Upon  each  point  there 
is  a  star  or  rosette  worked  in  thick  button-hole  and  satin 
stitch,  with  a  centre  of  open  lace  stitches.  Butterdies,  birds, 
and  bees  are  also  fashionable  patterns  to  work  in  this  way. 
Dress  collars  are  made  of  the  same  shape :  they  are  made  of 
lace— either  Valenciennes  or  guipure — with  medallions  in  em¬ 
broidery  and  lace  stitches  worked  in  appliqui  over  them. 
Lace  collars  are  also  made  quite  straight  round  the  neck, 
with  a  ribbon  passed  under  the  lace  and  tied  in  a  bow  in 
front.  Cuffs  to  match,  either  round  or  pointed,  are  always 
very  deep.  They  are  now  fastened  on  upon  the  under-sleeve 
like  revers,  so  that  they  can  be  turned  down  over  the  sleeve 
of  the  dress.  This  is  very  convenient  with  tight  sleeves, 
which  completely  hide  the  cuff  that  is  worn  underneath,  and 
it  is  neater  than  the  separate  cuff,  which  is  apt  to  get  loose 
and  turn  awkwardly  round  the  wrist. 

Morning  caps  are  made  with  a  close  crown,  no  longer 
falling  in  the  neck,  and  no  curtain.  They  are  generally 
formed  of  strips  of  lace  and  of  embroidered  cambric  put  on 
alternately,  and  have  lung  lappets,  which  stream  down  at  the 
back,  while  the  cap  is  tied  under  the  chin  with  a  bow  of 
ribbon. 

White  bodices  are  very  much  worn,  both  in  the  daytime 
nnder  jackets,  and  in  the  evening  with  a  low  corselet  or  a  wide 
sash.  In  the  former  case,  plastrons  of  lace  look  extremely 
pretty ;  in  the  latter  a  more  complete  trimming  is  required. 
Thin  people  should  wear  the  muslin  bodice  arranged  iu  narrow 
bouillons,  divided  by  narrow  velvet  ribbon  or  strips  of  in¬ 
sertion,  and  persons  somewhat  inclining  to  embonjmint  should 
choose  in  preference  a  plain  trimming,  such  as  a  wide  strip  of 
insertion  in  white  Cluny  guipure. 

The  new  style  for  evening  coiffures  is  to  have  long  strings 
of  pearl  beads  or  other  ornaments  hanging  like  necklaces  in 
front  upon  the  bosom.  For  instance,  a  coiffure  formed  of 
pink  velvet,  disposed  in  a  coronet  in  front  and  straight  band 
at  the  back  over  the  chignon,  is  ornamented  with  pearl  beads, 
and  strings  of  the  same  form  a  treble  necklace  in  front. 

Another  coiffure  in’  the  same  style,  composed  of  gold  braid 
and  delicate  leaves  of  black  lace,  is  finished  off  in  front  with 
gold  necklaces. 

A  lady  of  fashion,  whose  taste  for  eccentric  novelties  is  well 
known,  appeared  at  the  opera  a  few  days  ago  in  a  very  elabo¬ 
rate  coiffure  set  with  cameos.  The  extraordinary  thing  about 
it  was  a  very  thick  plait  of  hair,  put  on  over  the  ears  and 
round  the  chin,  like  the  fastening  of  a  soldier's  cap,  and 
attached  in  the  centre  by  one  cameo.  Nothing,  however,  but 
the  extreme  beauty  of  the  lady  could  counterbalance  the 
ugliness  of  such  a  head-gear,  and  we  fervently  hope  it  may 
not  become  a  general  fashion,  as  it  certainly  would  be  very 
trying  to  most  faces. 

The  strings  of  beads,  etc.,  which  in  coiffures  are  put  on  in 
front,  are  placed  in  bonnets  at  the  back.  There  are  a  great 
variety  of  shapes  seen  just  at  present  in  bonnets,  and  it  is  too 
early  yet  for  us  to  be  able  to  say  which  will  in  the  end  prevail 
for  the  spring  and  summer ;  it  will  hardly  be  decided  before 
Easter.  At  the  present  moment  some  dress  bonnets  are  made 
•  in  the  fanchon  shape ;  but  the  favourite  are  the  Empire  bon¬ 
nets.  The  latter  are  getting  modified ;  the  brim  and  crown 
are  made  all  of  one  piece,  and  the  material  is  generally 
arranged  in  long  pleats,  secured  at  the  back  by  a  straight 
strip  of  velvet.  One  of  these  was  made  of  violet  silk  rep,  and 
oval  medallions  of  carved  ivory  were  placed  upon  the  straight 
border  at  the  back ;  a  bandeau  of  violet  velvet  inside  the 
bonnet  was  ornamented  in  the  same  manner ;  a  long  curled 
white  ostrich  feather  was  placed  on  one  side;  lappets  of  black 
lace  wore  fastened  by  a  clasp  of  carved  ivory  over  wide 
strings  of  violet  ribbon.  The  same  pattern  in  emerald  green 
silk,  with  gold  ornaments  and  a  drooping  black  feather  tipped 
with  gold,  also  looks  remarkably  well ;  or,  again,  in  blue,  with 


silver  medallions  and  a  white  feather.  We  have  also  seen  it 
in  black  velvet,  with  real  cameos  and  a  bird  of  paradise  at  the 
side,  which  was  extremely  rich  and  distingiU. 

A  bonnet  of  white  marabout  plush  trimmed  with  wreaths 
of  corn-flowers  made  of  blue  velvet.  Inside  are  small  silver 
bells.  Wreaths  are  placed  on  the  outside  as  well  os  inside. 
A  splendid  blue  ribbon  with  a  silver  stripe  and  a  piece  of 
blond,  which  forms  a  curtain  and  falls  on  tho  strings,  complete 
the  ornamentation. 

Another  shape  that  is  now  being  attempted  is  this The 
bonnet  is  formed  of  a  perfectly  round  piece  of  silk  or  other 
material,  pleated  all  round  from  the  centre,  and  forming  at 
once  the  brim  and  crown,  placed  npen  a  very  slight  frame¬ 
work,  so  to  speak ;  that  is,  a  small  coronet  in  front  and 
straight  border  at  the  back,  joined  together  by  almost  straight 
sides,  which  are  hardly  seen  at  all  in  front.  One  of  these 
was  made  of  blue  silk,  pleated  as  we  have  described;  a  silver 
ornament  was  placed  at  the  side,  near  the  centre,  and  was 
finished  off  with  long  pendent  loops  of  silver.  The  front  and 
back  pieces  were  trimmed  with  white  blonde,  embroidered 
and  fringed  with  silver;  lappets  of  white  blonde,  manufac¬ 
tured  with  a  silver  clasp  over  strings  of  wide  blue  ribbon.  If 
a  more  sombre  style  is  preferred,  a  bonnet  can  be  made  of 
the  same  pattern  in  blue  or  violet  silk,  black  lace,  and  jet 
beads,  instead  of  white  blonde  and  silver,  and  upon  the  crown 
a  jet  clasp,  with  chains  of  the  same  material,  arranged  in 
long  loops  on  one  side. 

Here  are  some  pretty  evening  dresses. — The  first,  a  toilet 
of  naesrat  velvet,  is  very  much  gored,  with  two  large  hollow 
pleats  at  tho  waist  behind.  The  front,  without  pleats,  is  made 
of  the  same  coloured  satin,  covered  with  silver  'Venice  point 
lace,  which  gradually  widens  towards  the  bottom  of  the  skirt, 
the  edges  of  which  are  ornamented  with  small  silver  bells. 
The  bodice  is  cut  low,  and  covered  with  a  berthe  matching 
the  lace  on  the  skirt. 

A  second  toilet  is  of  white  watered  silk,  ornamented  with 
rolls  of  cherry  velvet  studded  with  gold  stars.  The  bodice 
is  composed  of  a  velvet  corselet  sprinkled  with  stars,  and 
having  a  gold  star  of  larger  size  placed  in  the  middle  of  the 
breast.  We  will  not  mention  sleeves,  for  full-dress  toilets 
have  nothing  worthy  of  tho  name,  there  being  only  a  narrow 
trimming  to  mark  the  top  of  tho  arm. 

A  third  toilet,  in  the  Pompadour  style,  is  made  of  silk 
presenting  broad  pink  and  white  stripes.  The  skirt  is  covered 
with  bows  of  Houiton  lace,  which  runup  to  tho  waist.  There 
are  two  rows  of  the  same  lace  round  the  back  piirt  of  the 
skirt,  which  forms  a  long  train.  Black  and  gold  cameo 
buttons  are  placed  on  each  bow.  The  body  is  draped  with 
lace ;  esmeos  fasten  the  lace  on  tho  sleeves,  and  in  the  middle 
of  the  breast. 

We  hare  also  noticed  several  toilets  made  of  white  moire 
worked  with  natural  flowers  mixed  with  gold  and  silver 
fillets.  These  dresses  generally  have  light  draperies  of  gold- 
striped  tulle. 

Mothers  are  always  anxious  to  bo  au  courant  of  new  fashions 
for  children’s  costumes,  because  they  have  to  be  renewed  so 
often,  and  that  a  change  in  the  shape  or  pattern  makes  them 
pleasanter  to  copy  without  increasing  the  expense,  so  to  them 
we  submit  the  following  pretty  little  toilettes:— 

For  a  little  girl  seven  or  eight  years  of  age  a  skirt  of  grey 
poplin,  trimm^  round  the  bottom  with  three  strips  of  glac^ 
silk  of  the  same  shape,  stitched  twice  on  each  side  ;  tho  body, 
cut  square  at  the  top,  is  trimmed  to  match.  A  short  tight- 
fitting  casaque  has  one  strip  of  silk  all  round ;  it  is  slit  open 
some  way  up  on  each  side ;  a  sash  of  ribbon  of  the  same  colour 
with  a  large  rosette  at  the  back  is  worn  round  the  waist,  and 
bows  on  the  shoulders.  This  is  a  very  nest  dress,  in  perfect 
good  taste.  A  frock  for  a  little  girl  three  or  four  years  old  is 
made  thus: — The  low  square  bodice  is  cut  at  the  same  time 
with  the  widths  of  the  skirts,  but  ample  gores  are  let  in  to 
give  the  required  fulness  to  tho  latter.  Three  large  pleats 
are  made  at  the  back,  and  one  on  each  side  in  front.  The 
material  is  a  sort  of  mohair  striped  white  and  bright  pink. 
The  frock  is  open  in  front  from  the  top  to  the  bottom,  bound 
with  pink  silk,  and  fastened  with  a  row  of  white  buttons  em¬ 
broidered  with  pink  silk.  The  same  trimming  comes  up  on 
each  side,  nearly  as  far  as  the  waist.  The  short  sleeves  are 
trimmed  with  a  strip  of  the  same  material,  bound  with  pink 
silk  and  arranged  in  double  pleats,  fastened  down  by  buttons. 
The  low  body  is  plain,  and  merely  bound  round  the  top  with 
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pink  eilk.  For  •  little  boy  of  the  same  age,  a  frock  of  Irish 
poplin  speckled  white  and  black,  composed  of  a  low  bodice 
cat  square  round  the  top,  and  a  rery  short  skirt  arranged  in 
flat  pleats  all  round ;  a  waistband  of  the  same  material  is  cut 
ont  all  round  in  square  lappets ;  it  is  trimmed  with  three  rows 
of  blue  soutache,  and  one  of  Turkish  braid,  and  edged  with 
very  narrow  blue  silk  fringe.  The  low  body  and  abort 
sleeves  are  trimmed  to  match.  Little  boys  do  not  wear  any 
crinolines  even  while  in  petticoats,  and  their  skirts  are  not 
gored,  but  arranged  in  flat  pleats  overlapping  one  another. 

Little  girls  generally  wear  low  frocks :  here  is  a  high  one, 
however,  which  is  a  pretty  pattern  and  meets  with  much 
favour.  The  body  is  open  at  the  throat  with  revers,  and  there 
is  a  deep  point  at  the  back  trimmed  with  braid  and  grelots 
as  well  as  the  revers.  There  are  three  pointed  basques  at 
the  back,  and  one  on  each  side  in  front,  and  in  each  of  the 
front  basques  there  is  a  small  pocket  trimmed  to  match. 
The  skirt  "may  be  either  plain  or  trimmed  in  the  same  way  as 
the  body.  This  pattern  can  be  made  for  the  spring  in  mohair, 
poplin  de  laine,  or  alpaca;  it  would  also  look  well  in  striped 
or  checked  glacd  silk,  trimmed  with  eilk  passementerie  and 
hanging  grelots.  The  dress  thus  made  would  be  quite 
suitable  for  a  lady.  It  is,  in  fact,  very  much  the  same  pattern 
as  the  redingote  dress,  which  is  very  fashionable.  It  is  a 
modification  of  the  princess  8ha))e,  with  double  pleats  at  the 
back,  a  collar  at  the  back,  and  revers  in  front.  The  skirt 
should  bo  very  much  gored  and  sweeping  at  the  back. 

Another  pattern  for  an  afternoon  dress  is  a  high  body  with 
a  square  basque  at  the  back,  turned  up  at  the  sides  with 
revers,  and  a  collar  and  cuffs  of  the  same  material  as  the 
dress.  The  cuffs,  collar,  and  basque  are  trimmed  with  gre¬ 
lots.  A  band  is  worn  round  the  waist  and  fastened  under  a 
large  rosette. 

The  new  under-petticoats  for  the  spring  are  either  grey  or 
striped  black  and  white  with  some  rich  trimming  round  the 
bottom,  as,  for  instance,  a  wide  border  of  black  velvet  disposed 
in  diamonds,  with  a  bright-coloured  Turkish  braid  running 
through  the  pattern. 

For  the  dtmi-saisan  nothing  is  more  suitable  than  a  pretty 
indoor  jacket  to  wear  over  a  white  bodice.  Black  jackets 
trimmed  with  gold  fringe  or  sequins  are  very  much  the  fashion, 
and  red  ones  trimmed  with  white  or  black.  With  a  gored 
skirt  either  plain  or  trimmed  to  match,  and  a  pretty  white 
bodice,  they  make  up  a  very  nice  indoor  toilette,  something 
between  the  warm  winter  dress  and  the  lighter  spring  cos¬ 
tume. 

We  will  conclude  with  descriptions  of  two  complete  walking 
toilettes  for  the  spring. 

The  first  is  a  dress  of  the  pretty  speckled  grey  poplin 
called  granite.  The  skirt  is  gored ;  it  is  cut  out  round  the 
bottom  in  large  square  lappets,  which  are  edged  round  with 
black  and  violet  silk  passementerie  and  tiny  grelots.  The 
intervals  between  tlie  square  lappets  are  filled  up  with  treble 
pleats  of  plain  violet  silk,  and  a  quilling  of  the  same  is  put  on 
the  lower  edge  of  the  lappets.  The  body  of  the  dress  is  made 
with  a  deep  square  basque  at  the  back,  turned  up  on  each 
side  with  violet  silk,  and  a  small  collar  and  cuffs  of  the  same, 
all  trimmed  with  the  same  passementerie  as  the  skii-t.  A 
band  of  violet  silk  round  the  waist  and  violet  gimp  buttons 
down  the  front.  The  tight-fitting  oasaque  is  made  of  a  light 
sort  of  molleton  de  laine  striped  grey  and  violet.  It  is  very 
short ;  there  is  a  round  hood  at  the  back  lined  with  violet 
eilk  and  fastened  with  a  gimp  cord  of  the  same  colour, 
finished  off  with  tassels.  The  toilette  is  completed  by  a 
bonnet  of  violet  silk  rep,  trimmed  with  rouleaux  of  black 
velvet  and  a  large  rosette  of  the  same  at  the  side,  fastened 
with  a  silver  ornament.  The  bonnet  is  of  the  small  J'.mpire 
shape,  and  edged  round  with  a  fringe  of  jet  beads.  Strings 
of  violet  ribbon. 

The  second  toilette  consists  of  a  dress  of  drab-coloured 
mohair  with  fine  dark  green  satin  stripes.  It  is  made  in  the 
princess  shape,  and  a  rouleau  of  green  silk  is  placed  upon  the 
seam  of  each  width.  The  bodice  is  high  and  plain;  it  is 
trimmed  round  the  neck  and  the  top  and  l^ttom  of  the  sleeves 
with  strips  of  green  silk  edged  with  narrow  black  guipure. 
The  paletot  of  the  same  material  is  trimmed  in  the  same 
way  and  in  the  same  places,  and  also  on  the  pockets,  of  which 
there  are  four,  two  slanting  ones  at  the  back  and  two  straight 
ones  in  front.  The  buttons  are  of  carved  wood  both  on  the 
dress  and  paletot  The  bonnet  is  of  pleated  drab  silk 
trimmed  with  green. 


OUR  SMALL  FASHION  PLATE.' 

Left-hand  Fiqube. — Visitino  Toilet. — The  Empire  bonnet 
is  made  of  pink  terry  velvet,  and  simply  trimmed  with  black 
lace.  Perhaps  some  of  our  readers  will  object  to  this  pecu¬ 
liar  shape ;  we  give  it  os  one  of  the  most  prevailing  models 
of  the  day,  for  we  are  compelled,  on  our  part,  to  follow  the 
numerous  and  eccentric  fancies  of  fashion,  which  at  present 
is  returning  more  than  ever  to  the  Empire  style. 

The  tight-fitting  paletot  is  of  black  velvet.  Its  ornamenta¬ 
tion  consists  of  long  black  guipure  lappets,  forming  braces  on 
the  shoulders  and  terminating  in  round  ends  hanging  on  the 
skirt,  mush  longer  behind  than  in  front.  The  sleeve  has  a 
seam  at  the  elbow,  and  is  trimmed  at  the  top  with  a  deep 
silk  fringe.  The  plain  grey  skirt  is  of  gros  d'ltalie,  without 
pleats  in  front. 

Walftng  Tohjet. — The  Empire  felt  bonnet  is  bound  with 
gold  braid;  the  inside  is  made  of  violet  puffed  silk,  edged 
also  with  gold  braid.  Violet  silk  strings. 

The  double  dress  is  composed  of  a  plain  violet  royal  velvet 
looped  up  on  each  side  with  a  black  velvet  tab,  edged  with 
gold  braid,  and  simulating  a  buckle.  It  is  trimmed  at  the 
iKittom,  like  the  under-dress,  with  velvet  and  gold  braid. 
Over  that  dress  is  worn  a  half-tight  paletot,  made  of  plain 
coloured  (ilush  velvet. 

Costume  for  a  Little  Girl. — She  wears  a  Louis  XV. 
three-cornered  hat  in  white  felt,  trimmed  with  green  ribbon; 
the  tumed-up  brim  is  edged  with  white  feathers. 

The  dress  and  paletot  are  made  of  black  and  white  striped 
silk ;  both  are  trimmed  with  green  silk  bands  put  all  round 
the  bottom,  and  forming  square  tabs,  the  whole  being  edged 
with  black  guipure.  The  paletot  has  a  hood  finished  off  with 
a  long  white  yak  tassel. 

OUR  COLOURED  PATTERN. 

This  beautiful  bouquet  is  meant  for  the  back  of  the 
drawing-room  chair  of  which  we  gave  the  teat  in  our  last 
number.  It  must,  therefore,  be  worked  in  the  same  way,  with 
coloured  beads  upon  a  ground  of  light  blue  wool. 

This  bouquet  will  also  look  remarkably  well,  worked  on 
fine  canvas,  for  the  centre  of  a  mat  or  cushion,  or  the  cover 
of  an  oval  drawing-room  table ;  or,  again,  in  tent  stitch  upon 
silk  canvas  for  the  top  of  a  glove  or  cigar  case ;  it  would  ^su 
make  a  very  elegant  pair  of  band-screens,  which  should  be 
lined  with  blue  silk,  edged  with  blue  cord  and  fringe,  and 
mounted  with  carved  ivory  handles. 


INDIA  AND  THE  COLONIES. 

Madame  Gonband  has  received  many  inquiries  about  dresses, 
bonnets,  hats,  trimmings,  and  varions  articles  of  apparel,  from 
the  snbscribers  to  the  Enolishwohan's  Domestic  Maoazi.sk 
residing  in  India,  in  ('anada,  and  other  of  onr  Puasessious  and 
Colonies.  The  diliicalties  in  the  way  of  obtaining  the  more  im¬ 
portant  articles  of  dress  in  good  style  appear  to  be  very  great, 
and  Madame  Gonband  has  received  remittances  from  many  ladies 
with  requests  to  purchase  and  forward  to  varions  parts  of  the 
globe  certain  stated  items.  In  those  instances  where  the  need 
seemed  urgent — there  was  one  interesting  case  of  a  wedding,  and 
several  of  balls  and  parties — Madame  Gonband  executed  the  com¬ 
missions,  bnt  it  has  not  been  possible  hitherto  to  attend  to  all  tlie 
wishes  of  all  correspondents.  The  conveniences,  however,  would 
seem  to  be  considerable  that  would  accrue  from  ladies  in  India, 
Canada,  and  in  other  parts  remote  from  shops  and  fashion,  being 
able  to  correspond  with  some  one  in  Europe  capable  of  com¬ 
prehending  and  eiecnting  commissions  for  ladies.  And  in  the 
belief  that  she  may  be  nsefnl  to  many  correspondents,  Madame 
Gonband  has  made  arrangements  which  will  enable  her  to  execute 
any  commands  fer  the  mannfaetnres  and  articles  of  London  or 
Paris.  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  add  that,  in  their  letters,  the 
writers  mast  be  very  precise,  and  Madame  Gonband  mast  have 
carte  blanche  to  exercise  her  own  taste  and  judgment  in  any 
difficulty  that  may  arise. 

CROQUET. 

With  reference  to  many  inquiries,  we  have  to  reply  that 
Madame  Gonband  will  order  a  set  of  Bernard  and  Co.’s  “  Croquet 
things”  (or  “  Croqueterie,”  as  Captain  Mayue  Reid  rather  am- 
bitionsly  styles  them),  and  see  that  they  are  properly  sent  off  to 
any  address.  These  sets  of  Croqueterie,  called  Bernard  and  Ce.'s 
Star  Croquet,  appear  to  be  the  best  of  all,  whilst  they  are  cheaper 
than  any.  The  price  of  a  set  is  a  guinea  and  a-half,  to  be  sent 
in  a  Post-office  order. 
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The  EngUehwomatC 8  Conversazione. 


®nglis6toflman’8  Conbersapiu. 


Bp.  E.  The  govemcBB  market  is  overstocked;  thoosands  of  edu- 
•  cated  gentlewomen  seek  employment  in  it  in  vain.  It  has  been 
asked,  “  Why  is  this  f”  and  the  answer  is  plain :  Becaose  a  mistaken 
idea  prevails  as  to  what  is  “  respectable,”  an  idea  which  shuts  many 
competent  persons  cat  of  very  comfortable  offices.  If  Englishwomen 
would  boldly  undertake  the  work  there  is  to  be  done  in  hospitals, 
public  schools,  lying-in  institutions,  and  the  like ;  if  they  would  qualify 
themselves  as  matrons,  nurses,  superintendents,  etc.,  attached  to  public 
establishments,  they  would  not  only  obtain  for  themselves  honourable 
employment,  but  rid  our  institutions  of  a  class  of  ill-conducted,  incom- 
I  petent,  and  ignorant  persons  who  now  fill  their  posts.  We  strongly 
recommend  to  the  serious  consideration  of  B.  P.  It.  a  pamphlet  recently 
published,  entitled,  A  Fnc  Wot-dM  on  Woman't  Work;  shoving  thf  Para¬ 
mount  Jmjioriance  of  Home  Duties,  vilh  Some  Remarks  on  Watch-vork, 
Wet^ursing,  and  some  of  the  other  Fallacies  and  Beils  of  the  Present  Day. 

Ak  Old  Scbsckiber  with  an  old  grievance — hoops  or  crinolines— 
why  do  the  men  complain?  We  caimot  answer,  but  offer  the  following 
suggestion— a  newspaper  clipping  :— 

I  **  When  men  deride  the  ladies'  dress. 

And  say  they're  like  balloons, 

I  But  think  not  of  their  bearded  selves, 

j  Their  likeness  to  baboons — 

If  I  a  lady  might  advise 
(Although  it  should  amaze  her), 

{  I'd  say,  ‘  If  we  put  down  our  hoops. 

Will  you  take  up  the  razor?"' 

SiKCLE-BLESsiDnss  is  Welcome  to  her  title  if  she  likes  it,  and  may 
she  thoroughly  appreciate  all  the  enjoyment  it  will  bring  her!  We  do 
not  deny  that  single  life  has  its  blessings;  of  coarse  it  has;  so  has 
every  condition  of  life ;  but  marriage  insures  double  blessedness:— 

“Till  Hymen  brought  bis  love-delighted  hour. 

There  dwelt  no  joy  in  Eden's  rosy  bower. 

In  vain,  to  soothe  the  solitary  shade. 

Aerial  notes  in  mingling  measure  played ; 

Still  slowly  passed  the  melancholy  day. 

And  still  the  stranger  wist  not  where  to  stray ; 

The  world  was  sad — the  garden  was  a  wild. 

And  man,  the  hermit,  sighed— 'till  woman  smiled.” 

Qo  marry!  Are  not  the  most  beautiful  flowers  those  which  are 
doable,  such  as  double  dahlias,  doable  roses,  double  pinks  ?  What  an 
argument  this  for  doubling!  “‘GK)  marry!'  it  is  written  on  every- 
I  thing  beautiful  that  the  eye  rests  upon,  beginning  with  the  bird  of 
I  paradise  and  ending  with  apple-blossoma” 

I  Anxious  Obe  must  not  be  too  anxious  if  really  desirous  of  behaving 
I  well  in  good  society.  Ease  must  combine  with  elegance— overstrained 
I  politeness  is  downright  and  ridiculous  vulgarity. 

“  Like  one  ‘  down  East'  who  umbrella  took,  . 

And  from  the  rain  gave  shelter  to  a  duck ; 

Who  to  a  limping  dog  once  lent  his  arm. 

And  to  a  sitting  ben  said  *  Don't  rise,  ma'am ;' 

Nor  e'er  to  lifeless  things  respect  did  lack, 

{  Said  always  to  a  chair,  *  Excuse  my  back ;' 

I  ‘  Excuse  my  curiosity,'  bo  said  to  l^ks ; 

I  And  to  the  lookiLg-glass,  ‘  Excuse  my  looka'  ” 

Jane.  Give  the  favoured  one  something  of  your  own  manufacture ; 

'  no  matter  how  trifling,  let  it  be  your  owa  Do  not  buy  anything  in  a 
I  shop.  Emerson  says — “Bings  and  other  jewels  are  not  gifts,  but 
I  apologies  for  gifts.  The  only  gift  is  a  portion  of  thyself.  Thou  must 
I  bleed  for  me.  Therefore  the  poet  brings  his  poem ;  the  shepherd  his 
lamb;  the  farmer  his  com;  the  miner  his  gem;  the  sailor  corals  and 
I  shells ;  the  painter  his  picture ;  the  girl  a  handkerchief  of  her  own 
sewing.” 

I  And  now,  dear  ZiKo  (?)  on  the  question  of  chilblains,  let  us  recom- 
1  mend  the  adoption  of  warm,  dry,  woollen  clothing  to  exposed  parts  in 
I  cold.  Well  you  know  that  prevention  is  better  than  cure.  In  early 
'  stages  of  chilblains  friction  is  the  best  remedy ;  poultices  should  only 
{  be  used  when  the  chilblain  has  formed,  and  then  a  simple  bread-and- 

!  water  poultice  is  all  that  is  required. — To  the  question  of  Ihchana — to 
whom  our  beet  thanks  are  due  for  the  hearty  encomiums  bestowed  on  I 
our  Magazine — we  can,  in  the  flrst  place,  only  regret  that  we  cannot 
I  introduce  her  to  the  proprietors  of  any  serial  publication  likely  to  avail 
themselves  of  her  ability;  and,  in  the  second  place,  to  assure  her  that 
we  have  no  doubt  she  would  And  congenial  company  and  a  comfortable 
I  home  on  the  terms  she  mentiona  Ouradvice  is  that  she  should  adver¬ 
tise  in  the  TYmej.— Mat.  The  origin  of  8t.  Valentine's  Day— Saint 
!  Valentine,  a  bishop  sworn  to  celibacy,  presiding  over  love-letters — 
Cupid  in  sacerdotal  vestments !  The  origin  of  transmitting  love-letters 
1  on  this  day  is  involved  in  obscurity.  Various  guesses  have  been  made, 

I  but  nothing  is  known  with  certainty.  We  cannot  undertake  to  say 
I  whether  it  is  “rather  fast”  for  a  lady  to  send  a  valentine  to  a  gentle¬ 
man,  but  we  may  suggest  that  if  the  lady  have  any  misgiving  in  the 
I  matter  the  safest  course  is  te  abstain.— Jeiuxa  wants  to  know  the 

I 


difference  between  blank  verse  and  ”  poetry.”  Qere  is  the  distinction 
made  by  a  negro  critic,  named  Sambo,  where  raised  unknown: — 

“  Go  down  to  mlll-dam, 

Fall  down  slam. 

Dat  be  poetry. 

“  Go  down  to  mill-dam, 

Fall  down  whoppo. 

Dat  be  blank  verse.”  The  sample  of  Jehiua's  skill  forwarded  to  us 
cannot  fairly  claim  the  honours  of  print — it  is  a  weary  journey  to  Par¬ 
nassus  for  those  whom  Pegasus  does  not  carry ! 

How  very  important  it  is  that  grown-up  people  as  well  as  children 
should  learn  their  letters  is  seen  in  the  case  of  G.  W.  The  initials 
which  so  sorely  puzzled  her  bod  really  nothing  to  do  with*' High 
Church.”  B.S.V.P.  might  have  meant  “Best  secure,  veracious 
Pusey,”  or  “Bebecca  seriously  very  Popish,”  but  they  didn't.  They 
simply  stand  for  the  French  phrase,  “Re'ponse  sCl  tons  plait;”  in 
plain  English,  “An  answer  will  oblige. An  “aristocratic  cousin” 
wanted  G.  W.  to  come  and  dine  with  her — she  knew  she  was  “  high 
and  dry,”  while  G.  W.  was  “  low  and  slow  ;*  the  initials  suggested  bell, 
book,  and  candle,  altar-cloths,  surpUced  choristers,  and  what  not. 
G.  W.  took  no  notice— wrote  to  us,  not  to  the  inviter:  the  aristocratic 
cousin- ifra  Lieutenant-Colonel,  as  G.  W.  calls  her — will  never  ask 
her  to  dinner  again. 

Dolly's  Gbakomotbeb. — We  are  gratiSed  that  you  found  “  every¬ 
thing  at  Dolly's"  (under  the  superintendence  of  Cremer,  junior)  “just 
as  we  described.”  Your  little  ones  were  delighted.  No  wonder. 
Victor  Hugo  says,  “A  doll  is  one  of  the  most  imperious  wants,  and  at 
the  same  time  one  of  the  most  delicious  instincts,  of  feminine  child¬ 
hood.  To  clean,  clothe,  adorn,  dress,  undress,  dress  again,  teach, 
scold  a  little,  nurse,  lull,  send  to  sleep,  and  imagine  that  something  is 
somebody — the  whole  future  of  a  woman  is  contained  in  this  While 
dreaming  and  prattling,  making  little  trousseaux  and  cradles,  while 
sewing  little  frocks  and  aprons,  the  child  becomes  a  girl,  the  girl 
becomes  a  maiden,  and  the  maiden  a  woman.  The  flrst  child  is  a 
continuation  of  the  last  dolL  A  little  girl  without  a  doll  is  nearly  as 
unhappy  as  a  wife  without  children.”  We  have  great  faith  in  the 
educational  power  of  the  doll,  and  at  “Dolly's”  every  appearance  of 
reality  is  given  to  doll-life. 

M.  R  F.  should  cut  her  nails  to  a  moderate  length — and  her  notes 
too! 

WITH  THE  MAGAZINES  FOB  MABCH. 

Price  One  Shilling. 

(To  be  completed  in  Twelve  Monthly  Nunibers.) 

Number  L  of 

THE  TRUE  HISTORY  OF  A  LITTLE  RAGAMUFFIN. 
By  the  Author  of  “  A  Nigbt  in  a  Wobkbocse,”  etc. 

With  Illustrations  by 

Hablot  E.  Bbowne  (Piiiz)  and  J.  Gobdon  Tboxpsok. 

NOW  BEADY  AT  ALL  THE  LIBBABIES. 

In  3  roll.,  price  £1  11».  6<i,  crown  8ro,  cloth  gilt.  • 

WiTB  A  Preface  Addbessed  to  Messieurs  tbe  Cbitics. 

The  Second  Edition  .of 

MILDRED’S  WEDDING. 

A  FAMILY  HISTOBY, 

By  Fbaxcis  DynxicK, 

AUTBOB  OF  “The  Eiddle-a-Wihk,”  etc.  etc. 

London :  S.  0.  Beeton,  248,  Strand,  W.C. 

TO  OUR  SUBSCRIBERS. 

In  the  April  Number  of  the  “  EngUthusman'a  Domettic 
^agasdne”  saU  he  included — 

Tkirtu-two  Pages  of  Literature. 

A  Coloured  Fashion  Plate  {large  octaoo). 

An  EsJorged  Sheet  of  Nudleworh  and  Fashion  Designs. 

Full-sized  Patterns  for  cutting-out  a  Little  Bog’s  Frock  and 
Jacket. 

A  Coloured  Pattern  for  a  Slipper  in  Berlin  Wool  and  Beads. 

A  Music  Supplement  of  Eight  Large  Folio  Pages,  containing: — 

1.  The  Adagio  and  Hondo  of  Mozart's  Pianoforte  Sotuita 
No.  VII. , 

2.  The  Pilgrim  of  Love— Song.  By  Henry  Bishop. 

8.  Am  I  not  fondly  thine  ownt  Being  the  popMar  German 
Song,  “  Du,  du,“  arranged  to  he  sung  either  as  a  song  or 
duet. 

A  Supplement,  consisting  of  Sixteen  Large  Pages,  equal  to  thirty- 
(too  of  the  Magazine,  eight  of  the  pages  FuUy  Illustrated  with  New 
and  Pretty  Designs  for  Fashions  oiuf  Needlework  of  every  descrip¬ 
tion;  the  remaining  eight  devoted  to  Tales,  Essays,  Reviews,  New 
Music,  La  Mode,  and  Paris  News. 

A  Large  Coloured  Fashion  Plate. 

I  tkc.,  dc.,  dc.,  de. 
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ISy  ^^peeial  Appointment, 

87AROH  MANTTFAOTURIUIS  to  B.B.B.  the  PRINCESS  OF  WAZJB8. 


GLENFIELD  STARCH. 


]6|9oJua|iV^  In  the  Royal  Iiaundry,  and  awarded 

Fxiae  Medal  for  Its  superiority. 


ThU  Ttaw  li  upon  every  Seek. 


SOLD  BY  ALL  GROCERS,  CHANDLERS,  &c.,  &c., 


CASH’S  CAMBRIC  FRILLING 

Requires  neither  hemming  or  whipping,  and 
is  of  a  fine  and  peculiarly  durable 
material,  perfectly  free  from  all  dress. 
It  is  of  various  widths.  For  trimming 
all  kinds  of  Ladies'  and  Children’s 
Washing  Apparel. 

SOLD  BY  ALL  DBAFEBS,  in  Envelopes  containing  12  yards, 
and  bearing  the  names  of  J.  &  J.  CASH,  Patentees. 

Lessons  in  dressmaking  —  Eight  for  Ten  shillings  and  Sixpence  —  Given  by  Miss  Smith, 

t,  PortItnd-t«me«,  PorlUnd-itrett,  CommercUI-road  East  Bonn,  Eleven  to  Four. 

Newest  Paris  Fashioaa 

MauUes,  12  stamps;  Jackets,  12  stamps;  Bodies,  7  stamps ;  Sleeves,  4  stamps;  ChUdren's  Patterns,  <  stamps. 

One  extra  on  all  pattams  sent  by  post.  Eatabllabcd  1844. 


FOR  THE  HAJCR. 


BAL 


OF  COLUMBIA. 


This  Talnablo  Preparstion  ii  acknowledged  to  be  the  MOST  EFFEOTUAL  REMEDY  for  Restoring  the  Hair. 

XT  STREM’OTBEM'S  ufh.Krr>  NOTTRXSHES, 

Exerting  a  healthy  inflnence,  and  oceaaioning  an  ample  and  luxuriant  growth. 

XT  FRESERVnS,  RESTOXKES,  SEIA.XTTXFXX:S, 

.A^X>  OXaHA.M’SES  THE  IBLATFt. 

THS  HTTRSERY. 

The  peculiar  mildneae  of  the  Balm,  the  action  of  which  can  be  regulated  at  discretion,  specially  suite  infancy  and  childhood. 
Price  Ss.  6d.,  Os.,  and  lie.  per  bottle.  No  other  prioea  are  genuine.  ^Id  wholeeale  and  retail 

O.  and  A.,  Oldridipe’is  Balm,  W cUinfi^on  Street,  Strand,  TV.O. 

TO  I..A.X>XX3S. 

THE  SPIRAL  ELASTIC  ABDOMINAL  BELTS. 

cfreumwmncsato’t’i.  T®®  more  frequent  and  earlier  adoption  of  this  Belt  previous  to  Accouchement  would 

Depth  i.ttm  « to  e.  '  A  prevent  many  of  the  distressing  results  so  often  complained  of  after  confinement.  During  pregnancy 
the  support  derived  from  its  use  will  afford  the  greatest  relief,  securing  a  more  favourable  time ;  while, 
by  its  use  after  parturition,  the  general  and  equal  pressure  afforded  secures  the  restoration  of  shape,  and 
the  contraction  ao  eeaential  to  ultimate  recovery. 

It  is  recommended  by  the  first  Acconchenra  of  the  day  in  cases  of  prolapsua  uteri,  drop^,  and  obttky, 
and,  when  fitted  with  air  psde  for  umbilical  and  inguinal  hernia,  in  preference  to  eteel  trusses. 

ILLUSTRATED  CATALOGUES  ON  APPLICATION  TO 

EDWAR9  or  BSrs.  HUXLEY,  12,  Old  Cavendiah-street,  Oziord-stroet. 


WATERPROOF  FABRiCO. 

Heti  CImIi  .  .il  1  ^ 
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EQUESTRIAN  OUTFrrS. 
TvveiUiiglaUiJU  3  • 
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T.  A.  SIMPSON  &  CO., 

GOLDSMITHS,  JEWELLERS,  it., 

164,  REGENT  STREET,  akd  8,  BEAK  STREET. 
T.  A.  Simpson  and  Co-’s  Gold  Guard  Chains 
T.  A.  Simpson  and  Co  *b  Gold  Albert  Chains 
•T.  A.  Simpson  and  Co-’s  Gold  Brooch  Chains 

T.  A.  Simpson  and  Co- *8  Bracelets _ 

T.  A.  Simpson  and  Co»*s  Brooches _ 

T.  A.  Simpson  and  Co  ’s  Gem  Rings 

T.  A.  Simpson  and  Co-’s  Necklaces _ 

T,  A.^S^pson  and  Co’s  Earrings _ 

T.  A.  Simpson  and  Co  ’s  Lockets 
T.  A.  Simpson  and  Co-’s  Scarf  Pins  and  Bings 
T.  A.  Simpson  and  Co  ’s  Studs  and  Solitaires 
T.  A.  Simpson  and  Co-’s  Gold  and  Silver 

Wateht _ 

T.  A.  Simpson  and  Co-’s  Clocks,  iQ  out, 

Bronu,  uid  MmtU* 

T.  A.  SIMPSON  AND  CO., 

dolWnui^s,  ItbtIUrs,  ^c., 

154,  Regwit  Btra^  and  8,  Baak  Btraat. 


T.  A.  SIMPSON  &  CO., 

154,  REGENT  ST.,  and  8,  BEAK  ST. 
Dressing  Cases,  with  Silver,  Silver-Gilt,  and 

P1at«d  Fittings 

Travelling  Dressing  Bags,  with  Silver,  Silver- 

Qilt,  and  Plated  Fittings 

Hand  Bags  and  Reticules _ 

Despatch  Boxes  &  Tourists’  Writing  Cases 

Gilt  Ornaments  (for  the  Writing-Table)  of  every 

.deacription _ 

Envelope  Cases,  Blotting  Books,  and 

Book  Slides 

Desks,  Inkstands,  and  Cases  of  My  iBooks 
Workboxes,  Tea-Caddies,  and  Qai^dlesticks 
Photographic  'Albums,  in  every  variety,  and 

Gilt  Frames 

Full-Dress  and  other  Fans,  in  every  variety 

ot  elegance  and  style 

Pocket  Books,  Purses,  Cigar  Cases,  Silver, 

Pearl,  Tortoiseshell,  and  Leather  Card  Caaei,  Wallets, 
Opera  QIaasea,  Scent  Bottlee  (double  and  singleY  Gold 
and  Silver  Pencil  Cases,  and  an  endless  rsriety  of  other 
articles,  at  moderate  prieea 

One  of  the  Stoeka  In  the  MetropoUa. _ 

T.  A.  SIIIPSON  AND  CO., 

^muinj  Celt  ^akni  anh  dforrign  Importtn, 

154,  Rofent  StTMt,  and  8,  Baak  Btraat. 


LITEHATURB. 

Noshan  akd  Grikd.  a  Tala  of  tha  Fra-  “For  Valour."  Bt  TIkw.  Hood*  Chap- 
sent  Day.  Chapters  XI.,  XU.  ten  XXXI.,  XXXII. 

Mrs.  Qaskeil.  Operas,  Corcbrts,  Plats,  and  Musical 

Leqeiius  or  thb  West  Couktrt.  EirrERTAiinfRirrs. 

Too  PpoR  TO  Marry.  They  Shall  Returr. 

“The  Huxar  Form  Divtiie.”  The  Lips.  La  Mode. 

Hearts  Errant. — Chaptan  XIX.,  XX.  Our  Paris  News-letter. 

A  Leoend  of  Purity.  Thb  Srootteg  Party. 

The  Depths  of  Poverty.  By  the  Wat. 

Only  a  Faded  Flower!  Lost  ir  the  Mist. 

Tub  Fashions.  Music  or  the  Month. 

The  Enoushwouar’s  Conversazione.  Answers  to  Correspondents. 

FASHIONS  AND  NEEDLEWORK 
A  Sheet  or  Designs,  containiDg  information  about  Fashion,  Dress,  and  Needlework. 

A  Labor  Pbbttilt-colourbd  Fashion  Plate.  A  Small  Fashion  Plate. 
Full-sized  Pattrrnb  for  entting  ont  a  Little  Boy's  Frock  and  Jacket,  r  Lady’s 
Boot,  and  the  Cluny  Capbline. 

A  Coloured  Pattern  for  a  Slipper  in  Berlin  Wool  and  Beads. 

Seven  Larob  Illustrated  Pages  of  Novelties  in  Ladtea’  Dress  and  Needlework. 

A  Music  Supplement  of  Eight  Large  Folio  Pages. 

[AH  rightt  qf  tranalatum  and  rtproduetim  rtMrved.] 
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To  All  who  CouRf 

THE  GAY  &  FESTIVE  SCENES 

THE  FOLLOWINO  ARE  INDISRENSABLE. 


MACASSAR  on.  is  a  delightfully  frapvnt  and  tranaparent  preparation  for  the  Hair,  and  as  an 
irvigorator  and  beautifier  beyond  all  precedent.  In  dressing  the  Hair  nothing  can  equal  its  effect,  rendering  it  so  admirably 
soft  ibat  it  will  lie  in  any  direction,  and  imparting  a  transcendent  lustre.  Price  3s.  Cd.,  Ts.,  lOs.  6d.,  and  Sis. 

ROWLANDS'  KALYDOR,  for  tbo  Skin  and  Complexion. — Tbo  radiant  bloom  it  imparts  to  the  cheek,  the  softness 
and  delicacy  wL’ch  it  induces  of  the  hands  and  arms,  its  capability  of  soothing  irritation  and  remoring  cutanecnis 
defects,  render  it  indispensable  to  every  toilet.  Price  4s.  6d.  and  8s.  Cd.  per  bottle. 

ROWLANDS'  pDONTO,  or  PEARL  DENTIFRICE,  for  preserving  and  beautifying  the  Teeth,  strengthening  the 
Gums,  and  for  giving  a  pleasing  fragrance  to  the  Breath.  Price  2s.  9d.  per  box. 

Sold  by  Chemists  and  Perftimers.  *•*  Ask  for  ROWLANDS"*  Articles. 


TOILET  VINEGAR. 

m.U(iSE  k  TOILET  k  JEAN  TINCENT  BULLY. 
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This  celebrated  article  may  he  obtained  of  all 
Chemists  and  Perfumers  iu  the  United  Kingdom.  Its 
well-known  superiority  over  Eau  do  Cologne  has 
obtained  for  it  a  universal  reputation.  Its  Hygienic 
properties  render  it  invaluable  as  a  disinfectant  and  an 
exquisite  adjunct  to  the  ball-room.  A  small  quantity 
imured  into  the  water  before  washing  neutralises  any 
1^1  impuritiea  and  renders  the  skin  white  and  soft.  In 
isUf  the  bath  it  is  remarkable,  invigorates  the  body,  and 

^  imparts  to  it  a  most  agreeable  perfume.  It  is  an 

^  aduilrable  lotion  for  the  mouth,  preserving  the  gums 
ru*?.  and  teeth.  To  smokers  it  is  Invaluable,  imparting  a 
delicious  perfume  to  the  breath.  It  is  indispensable 
in  hot  countries  and  the  colonies. 


May  be  had  of  all  Chemists  and  Perfumers. 

Sole  wholesale  agents,  R.  HOVENDEN  and  SONS, 
5,  Great  Marlborough-stieet,  W.,  and  98  and  9S,  City- 
road,  KC.,  London. 

Price  2s.  6d. 


A  .  RIMMEL^S  NEW  PERTUMEw 

IHLANG-IHLANG,  or  the  Flower  of  Flowers. 

Price,  from  2s.  Cd.  per  Bottle. 

PERLINE  FOR  THE  COMPLEXION. 

Prepared  by  an  entirely  new  process  from  real  Motber-o'-PearL  This  whiu  can  bo  confidently  reeommended 
as  perfectly  innocnona  and  free  from  metalic  substances,  which  are  so  Injurious  to  the  skin  sm  general  health. 
Price  2g.  6d.  per  Box  (by  post  for  32  stamps). 

RIMMEL’S  FUMIGATING  PAPERS. 

Is.  per  Box  (by  post  for  14  stamps). 

RIMMEL’S  EXTRACT  OF  LIME  JUICE  AND  CLYCERINEy 

For  imparting  to  (be  hair  a  beantifnl  gloes  and  softness,  withont  greasing  it.  Price  Is.  6d.,  28.  6d.,  5a. 

EUGENE  RIMMEL,  PEBFUMEB  TO  H.B.H.  THE  PRINCESS  OF  WALESy 

N,  STRAND;  34,  CORNHILL;  NEW  WEST-END  BRANCH,  138,  REGENT  STREET,  LONDON. 

17|  Bonlevurd  dea  XtaliesA  Paris. 
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A  TALE  OF  THE  PRESENT  DAY. 

BY  THE  AUTHOR  OP  “mILDEED’S  WEDDING,”  ETC.,  ETC. 


CHAPTER  XI. 

IT  was  a  very  pleasant  thing  (or  the  Woodfords  to  have 
Mr.  Norman  invalided  in  their  house ;  he  fell  upon  them 
like  a  shower  of  manna,  or  rather  like  manna  and  quails 
together.  The  fleshpots  were  full  now,  and  the  liquor-cans 
wore  not  empty,  wine  stood  on  the  sideboard,  cake  and  fruits 
reposed  in  the  chiffonier.  The  butcher  called  every  day,  so 
did  the  boy  from  the  village  inn,  charged  with  pots. 

The  butcher-boy  and  the  pot-boy  whistled  at  each  other  as 
they  passed,  and  the  baker  and  the  milkman  exchanged  tele¬ 
graphic  grins,  expressive  of  their  surprise  at  the  changed 
aspect  of  affairs,  while  the  grocer's  lady  observed  that 
“Times  was  haltered  with  they  disrespectable  Woodfords, 
and  she  expected  they'd  feel  the  differ  when  that  rich  gentle¬ 
man  they  was  taking  in  so  cleverly  should  find  'em  out,  and 
leave.” 

*Mr.  Norman,  who  secretly  consulted  Agnes  on  these  points, 
.  often  found  it  necessary  to  write  email  cheques,  which  he 
put  into  Mrs.  Woodford's  hand  when  he  bade  her  a  gracious 
good  morning  or  an  affectionate  good  night.  That  lady,  not 
endowed  originally  with  any  great  amount  of  delicacy,  had 
been  accustomed  for  so  long  to  live  upon  the  casual  bounty 
and  pity  of  old  friends,  that  she  regarded  it  now  as  their 
natural  duty  to  take  care  of  her.  Hence  Mr.  Norman's  gifts 
neither  troubled  nor  pained  her :  she  simply  received  them 
with  a  silent  pressure  of  the  hand,  meant  to  indicate  a  depth 
of  gratitude  unspeakable.  And  this  feeling  was  certainly 
unfeigned,  for  Mr.  Norman's  bounties,  unlike  that  of  other 
friends,  came  to  her  unaccompanied  by  impertinent  counsel, 
expressions  of  disgnst,  or  angry  warnings  that  this  was 
positively  the  last  time  her  appeals  could  be  thus  responded 
to.  Hence  it  was  no  wonder  that  if  she  had  once  thought 
Mr.  Norman  an  angel,  she  should  now  be  unable  to  speak  of 
him  without  tears.  Fairy’s  continued  coldness  to  him  she 
looked  upon  with  an  astonishment  bordering  upon  terror,  as 
showing  a  perversity  of  disposition,  a  hardness  of  heart,  that 
made  her  shudder.  Philip  Rayner  was  simply  contemptible : 
she  dismissed  him  altogether  from  her  thoughts.  To  this 
happy  frame  of  mind  had  Mr.  Norman's  cheques  conducted 
her. 

As  to  that  gentleman  himself,  he  was  perhaps  less  generous 
than  she  thought  him.  He  was  decidedly  an  epicurean,  he 
Nxw  Serixs,  Na  16,  VoL.  IL 


liked  to  live  well,  and  he  conld  not  give  up  his  tastes  and 
habits  and  do  violence  to  his  feelings  because  he  happened  to 
be  staying  with  poor  people.  And  he  liked  to  stay,  so  be 
chose  to  pay  for  it  in  order  to  make  his  stay  comfortable  to 
himself  and  agreeable  to  his  hosts.  And,  after  all,  it  cost 
him  no  more  than  when  he  remained  at  home ;  indeed,  on 
the  whole,  he  thought  himself  a  gainer.  There  were  no 
bachelor  dinners  here,  no  supper  parties,  no  friends  lounging 
in  to  demolish  a  couple  of  bottles  of  old  Madeira,  and  go 
away  without  a  “  thank  you.”  No ;  here  for  the  money  he 
spent  he  was  worshipped  like  a  saint,  and  had  the  thanks  of 
a  whole  family.  It  made  him  feel  himself  a  most  excellent 
fellow,  and  diffused  a  glow  of  satbfaction  through  every  vein. 
Moreover,  the  whole  position  was  new,  and  he  was  not  yet 
tired  of  it 

Mr.  Woodford  ignored  everything,  asked  no  questions, 
pretended  to  see  no  difference  in  the  dinners  and  breakfasts, 
took  wine  as  if  he  had  had  it  every  day,  and  performed  the 
hospitalities  of  his  table  as  though  all  that  groaned  on  the 
board  had  been  legitimately  paid  for  from  bis  own  purse. 
This  suited  Mr.  Norman  better  than  any  other  course  of 
conduct,  and  he  knew  it.  In  fact  it  was  now  tacitly  under¬ 
stood  that  Mr.  Norman  chose  to  make  bis  illness  last  as  long 
08  possible  in  order  to  stay  where  he  was,  and  he  was  wiUing 
to  pay  for  the  accommodation,  which,  on  the  whole,  was  but 
fair. 

Mr.  Woodford  had  grown  better  as  the  spring  advanced, 
but  he  was  still  only  a  poor  invalid,  trembling  at  a  draught, 
creeping  into  the  sunshine  for  on  hour  or  two  at  noon,  leaning 
on  a  stick  or  on  Charlie's  arm,  and  remaining  all  the  rest  of 
the  day  in  his  arm-chair  by  the  fire. 

Thus  matters  stood  about  a  fortnight  after  Mr.  Norman’s 
accident,  when  a  well-appointed  brougham,  drawn  by  a  single 
horse,  might  have  been  seen  creeping  at  a  leisurely  pace  up 
the  by-road  leading  to  Willow  Grove.  Within  it  there  sat  a 
man  with  a  stolid  and  immovable  face,  a  face  from  which  all 
expression  seemed  to  have  been  wiped  out  by  a  stony  hand. 
On  looking  at  it  you  could  form  no  opinion  of  the  man's 
character ;  at  the  first  glance  yon  might  perhaps  say  to  your¬ 
self,  “  That  man  has  suffered,  suffered  horribly but  the  next 
glance  would  belie  the  first,  and  you  would  end  by  the  deep 
conviction  that  he  felt  nothing,  and  could  feel  nothing. 

He  was  a  spare  man  of  fifty  or  thereabouts,  with  pale  eyes, 
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Norman  and  Gnnd, 


small,  and  motionless,  and  slightly  protruding,  and  though 
utterly  devoid  of  any  expression  'whatever,  they  had  a  way 
of  fixing  themselves  on  a  listener  which  made  him  feel  un¬ 
comfortable  even  to  the  marrow.  With  that  stony  gaze 
riveted  on  him,  dividing  flesh  and  spirit,  a  man  would  do 
whatsoever  he  was  asked,  even  to  the  signing  away  of  his 
souL  Indeed,  people  said  that  men  had  done  this  in  the 
bank  parlour  at  Sbarpton  under  the  influence  of  that 
motionless,  passionless  face. 

As  the  dilapidated  gate  at  Willow  Grove  swung  uneasily 
back  on  its  rusty  binges,  to  admit  the  steady-going  brougham, 
Mab  rushed  to  the  window  to  see  who  the  new-comer  might 
be ;  but  catching  a  eight  of  the  grim  visage  'within,  she  flew 
incontinently  back  to  the  sofa  where  Doll  was  slumbering, 
and  woke  her  with  a  pinch. 

“  Oh,  Doll !"  she  said,  “  wake  up,  there’s  a  dear  good  girl, 
and  tell  me  what  to  do.  Here's  Mr.  Grind  at  the  gate,  and 
Agnes  is  gone  out,  and  so  are  Fairy  and  Charlie.  Shall  we 
tell  Roots  to  say  that  papa  is  too  ill  to  see  any  one,  and  that 
all  the  rest  of  us  are  out,  or  dead,  or  something  or  other  7” 

“  No,”  returned  Doll,  as  a  strong,  steady  pull  at  the  door¬ 
bell  made  Mab  scream.  “No,  it’s  useless  to  try  any  nonsense 
'with  Mr.  Grind.  Tell  Roots  to  show  him  into  the  other 
parlour;  ho  can’t  come  into  this  untidy  room;  there’s  the 
clothes-brush  on  the  table,  and  Nag’s  slippers,  and  my  hat 
and  coat,  and  the  boy’s  slates  on  top  of  the  bread-and-butter 
they  had  for  lunch.  Quick,  Mab ;  how  slow  and  lazy  you 
are !  There’s  Roots  in  the  hall ;  run  and  tell  her.  And  you 
needn’t  look  so  seared ;  perhaps,  after  all,  Mr.  Grind  is  only 
come  to  see  Mr.  Norman.” 

Much  reassured  by  this  idea,  Doll  re-settled  herself  com¬ 
fortably  on  the  sofa,  while  Mab  precipitated  herself  upon 
Roots,  whispering,  “  It’s  Mr.  Grind ;  we  are  in,  we  are  all  in, 
we  'will  see  him  if  he  likes,"  and  then  darted  upstairs  to  tell 
her  mother. 

Consternation  followed  on  her  steps,  and  the  sickly  Mr. 
Woodford  looked  helplessly  on  his  strong,  handsome  wife  as 
Roots  entered,  with  “  Mr.  Grind’s  compliments" — what  a  stony 
weight  they  must  have  been  to  carry ! — “  and  he  would  bo  glad 
to  speak  to  master  for  five  minutes."  There  was  no  help  for 
it  but  to  go.  The  wife  was  by  far  the  better  fitted  to  bear 
the  expostulation  or  the  threats  of  the  angry  creditor,  but  in 
England,  by  an  agreeable  fiction,  women  are  supposed  in¬ 
capable  of  understanding  business,  and  therefore,  by  another 
still  pleasanter  fiction,  they  are  presumed  to  be  entirely  free 
from,  and  ignorant  of,  all  the  cares,  perplexities,  chicaneries 
and  expedients  in  business  which  harass  the  marital  mind. 
To  substitute  Mrs.  Woodford — a  woman,  a  presumed  imbecile 
in  matters  of  figures — for  Mr.  Woodford,  would  therefore  cer¬ 
tainly  be  considered  as  an  insult  to  Mr.  Grind’s  dignity  and 
understanding. 

Mrs.  Woodford’s  eager,  restless  eyes  wandered  from  the 
good-natured  face  of  Roots  to  the  haggard  countenance  of 
her  husband. 

“Are  yon  quite  sure  Mr.  Grind  asked  for  your  master  ?" 
she  said.  “I  fancy  he  must  want  Mr.  Norman.” 

“  I  was  very  particklar,”  replied  Roots,  “  in  saying  was  it 
master  he  wanted,  and  he  answered  back,  cold  and  steady  as 
a  fish,  yes,  it  were." 

“I  think  I  cannot  help  you  here,  my  dear,"  said  Mrs. 
Woodford,  “er  take  your  place.  If  I  were  you  I’d  go  at 
once ;  some  people,  you  know,  got  very  snappish  at  being 
kept  waiting." 

“  I’ll  go,  my  dear.  Ill  go,”  replied  Mr.  Woodford  hurriedly. 
“  Perhaps  ho  is  come  on  business  respecting  my  shares ;  they 
may  have  gone  up  tremendously  in  the  market,  and  he  may 
wish  for  my  3>ermission  to  realise." 

Brightening  up,  as  if  he  really  believed  his  own  words,  he 


left  the  room  with  an  assured  and  smiling  face.  His  wife 
looked  after  him  with  a  deep  sigh,  and  a  shadow  like  coming 
tears  in  her  shining,  restless  eyes.  Roots  re-echoed  the  sigh, 
and  shook  her  head  dismally. 

“  Why  didn’t  yon  put  him  in  the  cupboard,  and  say  he  was 
gone  out  in  a  see-dan  ?  she  asked.  “  Yon  know  we  did  that 
once  afore,  and  it  answered  very  well." 

"Ah  1  yes.  Roots,”  said  Mrs.  Woodford,  “  but  that  was  a  very 
paltry  thing — that  was  only  a  county-court  summons ;  this  is 
very  different." 

Roots  had  gono  through  such  a  varied  experience  during 
the  period  of  her  bamacle-like  devotion  to  the  family  ship, 
that  she  was  scarcely  surprised  at  anything ;  but  she  opened 
her  eyes  slightly  now,  and  said,  with  some  fear,  “  Is  it  worse 
than  the  county  court  7  does  it  take  the  body  or  the  goods  ? 
Because  if  it’s  the  body,  poor  soul,  unless  we  can  get  ’un 
away  in  the  clothes-basket,  or  rolled  up  in  a  mattress,  or 
hide  ’un  in  the  waterbutt.  I’m  sartain  ’twill  be  his  death. 
They'll  have  his  body,  sure  enough,  but  there'll  be  no  spirit 
in  ’un.” 

“  Oh,  Roots !  it’s  worse  than  that  oven,"  sighed  poor  Mrs. 
Woodford.  “  It  will  be  utter,  utter  ruin  if  Mr.  Grind  chooses 
to  be  cruel,  unless  Mr.  Norman  saves  ns." 

Roots  looked  at  her  mistress  in  a  contemplative  manner. 
“  Mr.  Norman  is  a  deep  ’un,”  she  said,  “  deeper  than  my  onld 
grandfather,  and  he  cheated  the  hangman.” 

“  Roots !’’  exclaimed  Mrs.  Woodford  in  intenso  amazement, 
“  do  yon  know  what  you  are  saying  ?’’ 

“  Fm  sorry  to  say  anything  contrairy  to  everybody  else  on  the 
premises,"  returned  Roots,  "‘but  if  Tom  Tiddler’s  ground  is 
very  good  ground  to  be  on,  I  don’t  know  as  I'm  bound  to  like 
Tom  Tiddler  hisself.” 

Mrs.  Woodford’s  large  eyes  rolled  with  excitement  and  anger 
as  Roots  spoke,  but  she  smothered  her  indignation,  for  Roots’s 
wages  were  always  unpaid,  and  a  more  willing,  and  faithful, 
and  contented  drudge  was  not  to  be  had  for  wages,  leave  alone 
going  without  them. 

“You  don’t  understand  Mr.  Norman’s  goodness.  Roots," 
she  said,  “  so  we  won’t  discuss  his  character." 

“  Lor’,  mum,  I  don’t  want  to  ’cuss  his  character,  but  I  wish 
he’d  set  his  green  eyes  ’pon  Miss  Agnes  instead  of  Miss 
Flora.  She’d  suit  him,  she  would,  but  Miss  Fairy,  poor  little 
thing,  seems  to  wither  away  afore  his  look.  But  there,  when 
a  deep  man  fixes  his  mind  on  a  girl,  he  never  gives  in — never. 
He’d  have  her,  even  if  he  knew  she’d  die  in  a  week." 

“  Be  quiet.  Roots,  do !”  exclaimed  Sirs.  Woodford.  “  Hark  1 
there’s  Mr.  Grind  talking  angrily.  Oh  what  shall  I  do!  He’ll 
kill  Mr.  Woodford." 

With  a  very  compassionate  face.  Root?,  with  the  door  in 
her  band,  listened,  and  then  the  raised  tones  of  Mr.  Grind's 
harsh  voice  reached  them  distinctly. 

Mrs.  Woodford  turned  deadly  pale.  She  loved  her  husband 
with  all  her  heart,  no  sacrifice  made  for  him  seemed  a  sacri¬ 
fice  to  her,  and  she  wondered,  with  a  sort  of  blind  wonder, 
that  her  children  had  not  the  same  feelings  as  herself. 

“  What  a  wicked,  hard-hearted  girl  Fairy  is !"  she  cried 
passionately.  “A  word  from  her  would  save  her  father,  and 
yet  she  won’t  say  it” 

Roots  sniffed,  in  a  manner  peculiar  to  maids-of-all-work, 
when,  in  a  state  of  high  indignation,  they  feel  all  their  powers 
of  expression  gone ;  but  she  would  not  trust  herself  to  speak. 

“  I  know  Mr.  Grind  is  the  fonior  partner,”  pursued  Mrs. 
Woodford,  “  but  Mr.  Norman  can  do  whatever  ho  likes,  and 
if  Fairy  would  but  speak,  he  will  save  us." 

“Ain’t  there  something  in  Scripture  about  throwin’  your 
darling  to  the  dogs  ?”  observed  Roots  quite  respectfully.  “  Oh, 
ma’am,  if  ’tis  only  Mr.  Norman  can  save  us  from  ruin,  I  think 
the  saving  would  be  worse  than  the  ruin !" 
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The  eager,  restlesa  look  in  Mrs.  Woodford’s  eyes  grew 
painful,  and  her  cheeks  burned  with  a  deep  red,  but  the 
angry  words  died  on  her  lips  as  Mr.  Grind’s  loud  voice  again 
reached  them,  followed  an  instant  after  by  a  quick  jerking  of 
the  parlour  bell. 

“  Come  up  to  me  and  tell  me  what  they  wanted,”  she  cried, 
as  Roots  hurriedly  obeyed  this  summons.  “  Don’t  keep  mo 
in  suspense.  Fm  going  mad.” 

“  It’s  a  message  for  Mr.  Norman,  ma’am,”  said  Roots  in  a 
lond  whisper,  as,  after  two  minutes’  absence,  she  reappeared 
at  the  door.  “  Mr.  Grind’s  compliments  again,  and  he  wants 
five  minutes’  conversation  with  Mr.  Norman." 

“  Then  go — go  instantly  to  his  room  and  say  so,  and  let  mo 
know  his  answer  as  you  come  back.” 

The  answer  was  a  few  languid  pencilled  lines  on  a  twisted 
bit  of  paper,  saying  ho  was  really  too  ill  for  business,  the 
doctor  had  forbidden  it,  and  as  ho  could  not  see  his  dear 
friend  without  mentioning  business,  ho  hoped  he  would  ex¬ 
cuse  him  altogether.  Rapidly  reading  this,  and  screwing  up 
the  paper  again,  Mrs.  Woodford  returned  it  to  Roots  and 
then  sinking  into  a  chair,  gave  way  to  a  burst  of  hysterical 
tears. 

“Ah,  I  see  how  it  is !”  said  Mrs.  Woodford,  as  she  sobbed 
convulsively.  “  Mr.  Norman  is  getting  disgusted  with  us,  and 
no  wonder.  That  ungrateful  girl  walked  away  this  morning 
with  Charlie  without  oven  wishing  him  good  morning,  or 
saying  she  hoped  ho  was  better.  I  can’t  expect  him  to  stand 
it,  of  course  I  can’t.” 

At  this  moment  the  roll  of  wheels  aroused  her,  and  running 
to  the  window,  she  saw  the  brougham  standing  in  great  re¬ 
spectability  and  dignity  at  the  door,  and  she  caught  a  glimpse 
of  Mr.  Grind,  as,  with  a  scowl  on  his  stony  face,  he  stepped  in, 
and  was  shut  up  as  in  a  sepulchre  and  driven  off,  looking  him¬ 
self  more  like  a  tombstone  beneath  which  some  man  lay  buried 
than  a  living  man. 

The  enemy  departed,  Mr.  Woodford  called  feebly  to  his 
wife,  who,  after  rapidly  wiping  her  tears,  descended  to  the 
parlour.  Sho  found  him  with  his  thin  face  fiushed  and  his 
hands  trembling. 

“  Mr.  Grind  insists  upon  immediate  payment  of  my  debt,” 
he  said,  as  he  grasped  his  wife’s  arm,  as  if  for  protection. 
“  He  says  that  Mr.  Norman  is  so  careless  in  money  matters, 
that  he  deems  it  his  duty  to  take  a  business  of  this  kind  into 
his  own  hands  entirely.  And  as  this  affair  has  been  standing 
now  BO  long,  he  is  determined,  if  the  money  is  not  paid  in  the 
course  of  a  week,  to — that  is — I — the  usual  consequences.” 

Mr.  Woodford  stopped,  gasping  for  breath,  nearly  strangled 
by  his  agitation  and  his  cough. 

Leaning  tenderly  over  him,  his  wife  listened  with  a  blank, 
white  face,  as  in  a  fow  incoherent  words  he  told  the  rest. 

“  He  cannot  do  it — no  one  can  be  so  cruel !’’  she  said. 

Mr.  Woodford  shrugged  his  shoulders  with  a  dreary  look 
of  pain. 

“Grind  wUl  do  what  he  has  threatened,"  he  continued, 
“  unless  ^Ir.  Norman  uses  his  influence  with  him.  But  I 
cannot  think  he  means  to  do  that,  for  I  made  Grind  send  him 
up  a  message,  and  he  positively  refused  to  see  him,  although 
he  must  have  known  it  was  about  my  business.” 

He  let  his  clasped  hands  fall  on  his  lap,  and  sank  back  on 
his  chair  with  that  weary  hard  look  of  hopelessness  that  comes 
over  the  face  at  times,  when  we  feel  life  is  not  worth  a  further 
struggle:  the  fight  is  too  hard,  and  death  a  kindness. 

“  Then  Grind  will  destroy  ns !"  ejaculated  Mrs.  Woodford 
I  as  she  wiped  her  husband’s  temples,  on  which  the  drops  stood 
I  visibly. 

I  For  answer  Mr.  Woodford  took  her  hand  and  pressed  it 
]  gratefully,  while  his  languid  head  sought  a  resting-place  on 
I  her  shoulder.  As  he  did  this,  and  her  tears  fell  gently,  she 


wondered  within  herself  with  a  great  wonder  how  any  child 
could  be  BO  undntiful  and  so  bard  of  heart  as  to  refuse  to  save 
her  father.  And  as  she  watched  her  husband’s  pale  hectic 
face  and  hurried  breathing,  her  indignation  and  pain  raised  in 
her  heart  a  strange  repugnance  towards  her  daughter  Fairy. 

Shall  we  think  these  two  bUnder  than  the  world  usually  is  ? 
Not  so.  Poor  things,  they  loved  each  other,  and  were  a  good 
enough  couple  as  times  go.  They  needed  only  a  little  money 
to  make  them  as  virtuous  and  as  honourable  as  the  most  high- 
minded  of  the  highly-respectable,  who  would  be  shocked  at  a 
daughter,  like  a  heroine  in  a  melodrama,  marrying  a  man 
she  hated  to  save  her  father  from  the  “  skeeyaffold  ”  or  a 
prison,  but  who  would  nevertheless  be  not  at  all  shocked  at 
the  said  daughter  doing  it  to  gain  a  coronet,  a  good  position, 
or  a  liberal  settlement. 

CHAPTER  XH. 

Mr.  NORMAN,  from  the  little  sitting-room  allotted  to  him, 
sent  a  message  to  his  hostess,  to  say  he  was  not  quite 
so  well  that  evening,  and  would  therefore  beg  to  be  excused 
from  joining  the  family  at  tea.  And  when  Mrs.  Woodford 
in  great  alarm  came  to  his  door,  and  in  the  most  motherly  and 
affectionate  manner  entreated  to  know  if  she  could  do  any¬ 
thing  to  alleviate  the  suffering  of  which  he  complained,  he 
replied  by  an  unmistakable  negative,  adding  that  he  felt  too 
unlike  himself  to  bear  even  her  company,  and  would  there¬ 
fore  keep  his  dismal  feelings  in  his  own  society,  in  his  own 
room. 

Under  such  circumstances  it  was  impossible  to  broach  the 
subject  of  Mr.  Grind’s  visit,  or  to  do  aught  else  but  respect 
the  invalid’s  wishes  for  repose.  Consternation  and  silence  fell 
upon  the  household :  even  the  boys  scarcely  dared  speak  above 
a  whisper. 

Mrs.  Woodford  did  not  address  a  word  to  Fairy,  although 
sho  passed  her  continually  on  the  stairs  and  passages  in  her 
hurried  and  excited  attendance  on  her  husband.  In  the  same 
silent  way  she  presided  at  the  tea-table,  handing  the  unhappy 
girl  her  cup  with  a  speechless  protest,  and  when  that  se¬ 
pulchral  meal  was  over,  she  retired  to  the  sick-chamber 
pointedly  wiehiug  the  others  an  affecting  and  funereal  good¬ 
night,  as  if  she  and  all  her  innocents  were  about  to  be  ordered 
for  instant  execution,  but  passing  over  the  pale  figure  who, 
quivering  with  emotion,  sat  shrinkingly  shading  her  tearful 
face  with  one  little  trembling  band. 

The  mother  of  the  family  having  thus  departed,  the  young 
people  fell  into  their  usual  restless  idleness,  varied  only  in 
this,  that  it  was  silent  instead  of  boisterous.  Lionel  on  the 
margin  of  his  Latin  grammar  drew  profiles  of  a  diabolical  and 
sinister  aspect,  an  occupation  which  he  termed  studying, 
labile  Charlie,  in  a  comer,  taught  Snap  in  a  gloomy  way  to 
stand  sentinel  with  a  stick  for  a  musket. 

Taking  the  cue  from  her  mother,  Agnes  also  sat  silent, 
scratching  with  a  daring  pen  one  of  her  interminable  letters 
to  the  young  surgeon.  Mab  pored  over  a  novel  by  the  fire, 
Doll  cried  to  herself  or  dozed,  waking  up  at  intervals  to  say 
sho  wished  the  tax-gatherer  would  propose  to  her,  or  the 
village  policeman,  or  the  donkey-boy  on  the  common.  Things 
were  so  desperate  now  she  would  have  either  of  them,  she 
was  weary  of  her  life,  and  felt  sure  she  should  end  badly. 
If  they  woke  up  one  morning  and  found  her  gone,  they  might 
conclude  she  had  eloped  on  the  best  donkey,  the  black  one, 
with  one-eyed  Dick  its  master.  She  dared  say  every  one 
would  be  glad,  and  at  aU  events  there  would  be  one  less  in 
the  family. 

“  And  that  one  the  laziest,”  observed  Agnes  shortly. 

Doll  did  not  answer :  she  never  quarrelled — she  always  left 
ilab  to  take  her  part 
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“  Ton  needn’t  say  anything  ”  cried  Mab,  now  looking  up 
from  her  noyel,  with  a  bright  flush  on  her  face ;  “  if  you  work, 
Naggle,  it  is  always  for  yourself,  and  as  Doll  says,  I  don’t 
think  either  of  our  sisters  would  care  if  we  married  sweeps." 

“  I  wish  you  would  be  quiet,”  said  Charlie ;  “  I  hate  to  hear 
girls  talk  in  that  horrid  way  about  marrying.  I  believe  they 
never  think  of  anything  but  sweethearts,  and  they  would 
rather  call  the  policeman  in  from  round  the  comer  than  have 
no  one  to  admire  them.” 

“I  don’t  care!”  retorted  Mab  sulkily.  “If  I  were  big 
enough,  Fd  marry  the  policeman  to-morrow.  Nobody  tries  to 
get  us  out  of  this  misery.  Flora  and  Agnes  could  if  they 
chose,  but  they  are  too  selfish.” 

“Leave  me  out  if  you  please,”  returned  Agnes,  as  she 
placed  two  dashes  under  the  word  “  devoted,”  and  put  her 
bead  on  one  side  to  see  how  it  looked,  “  or  I’ll  never  do  any¬ 
thing  for  either  of  yon  again.  But  for  me  yon  would  not 
have  had  a  bonnet  fit  to  wear  all  the  winter.  Fit  the  cap  on 
the  right  head,  Mab ;  but  don’t  fancy  that  our  misery  will 
ever  make  any  impression  on  some  people’s  obtuseness  and 
selfishness.” 

Yearning  with  love  for  them  all.  Fairy  listened  with  a 
beating  heart.  She  never  thought  them  unjust  or  crael — she 
longed  with  a  great  longing  to  make  them  happy.  And  even 
as  the  dropping  of  water  wears  away  the  rock,  so  did  this 
imceasing  flow  of  reproach  eat  at  her  brain  and  heart,  shaking 
her  confidence  in  herself,  as  it  bade  her  deliberate  whether  or 
'  not  it  was  her  duty  to  give  up  her  love  for  the  sake  of  her 
unhappy  family.  If  it  had  been  a  question  only  of  herself, 
she  would  not  have  hesitated ;  but  Philip — the  thought  of 
j  him  stopped  her  too-hasty  impulse  towards  self-sacrifice.  To 
I  render  herself  wretched  was  nothing,  but  to  make  him  mise- 
I  rable  was  more  than  she  dared  do.  Hence  it  was  his  love, 
the  belief  that  his  happiness  depended  on  her,  and  that  only, 
j  which  held  her  back  from  the  course  to  which  her  own 
generous  devotion  and  the  current  af  this  daily  coercion  im¬ 
pelled  her. 

Some  great  religious  writer  has  said  that  if  two  courses 
are  open  before  you,  diametrically  opposed  to  each  other,  and 
you  stand  in  doubt  as  to  which  of  these  is  your  duty,  it  is 
always  safe  to  take  the  one  from  which  the  spirit  shrinks — the 
road  of  thorns  and  briars,  that  cuts  the  flesh,  and  throws  down 
the  dearest  idols  of  human  love. 

This  may  be  true  and  safe  for  a  monk,  but  not  for  a  man, 
and  still  less  for  a  woman.  It  is,  of  course,  possible  to 
imagine  beings  so  perversely  evil,  that  this  doctrine  might  be 
applied  by  them  with  infinite  benefit  to  their  fellow-creatur  es, 
but  to  them,  and  such  as  them,  the  doubt  never  comes ;  they 
never  see  two  roads — they  see  only  the  path  of  their  own 
pleasure  or  profit,  and  they  walk  in  it  over  the  bleeding 
heart  of  lover,  parent,  or  friend.  It  is  the  gentle,  the  simple, 
the  tender,  the  true,  whose  instincts  are  good,  who  see  this 
cruel  doubt,  and  who  often  err,  deeming  they  are  fulfilling 
some  hard  and  strange  duty. 

God,  says  the  prophet,  hears  the  cry  of  outraged  nature ; 
but  if  we  ourselves  outrage  the  holiest  instincts  of  the  heart, 
‘surely  the  despairing  cry  shall  go  up  in  vain.  God  is  love, 
and  our  best  worship  is  to  fulfil  every  duty  in  love ;  but  to 
accept  a  duty  without  love  is  to  mock  Heaven  and  to  sin 
against  our  own  souls. 

Unknowing  this  truth,  and  surrounded  by  an  atmosphere 
wherein  there  was  no  truth.  Fairy's  spirit  groped  blindly  for 
the  light,  and  in  its  weakness  turned  naturally  to  father  and 
mother,  brother  and  sister,  for  counsel.  And  as  she  listened 
to  them  she  seemed  to  herself  a  miracle  of  wickedness  and 
selfishness.  The  more  intense,  the  more  beautiful  and  won¬ 
derful  the  happiness  she  pictured  to  herself  with  Philip,  the 
more  sinful  did  she  feel. 


“  Can  I  dare  take  the  greatest  blessing  the  world  can  give, 
can  1  choose  a  path  strewn  with  flowers,  and  leave  them  in 
such  pain  ?”  she  asked  herself.  “  And  if  I  can  do  them  good 
only  at  the  cost  of  sorrow  to  myself,  am  I  right  to  refuse  ?” 

But  here,  again,  the  imago  of  Philip  presented  itself  before 
her,  demanding  her  fidelity  as  his  inalienable  right,  and  she 
shrank,  as  wo  shrink  from  a  stab,  at  the  thought  of  wronging 
him.  After  all,  she  could  not  help  it  if  being  true  to  him 
made  her  happy. 

Ah!  how  happy  it  made  her  none  can  tell!  We  cannot 
measure  the  joy  or  the  sorrow  even  in  the  heart  nearest  to 
us :  the  depths  are  too  profound  for  human  line.  Who  can 
say  how  glorious,  how  beautiful  the  hope  of  being  Philip’s 
wife  looked  to  Fairy?  Often  it  seemed  too  glorious  to  be 
real,  and  out  of  very  humility  she  renounced  it  as  a  hap¬ 
piness  too  great  for  one  so  unworthy  and  insignificant  as 
herself. 

Shrinking  in  her  silent  thoughts  into  a  greater  and  deeper 
loneliness,  she  at  last  took  her  candle,  and  uttered  a  timid 
“Good  night”  to  her  sisters.  No  one  answered,  but  in  passing 
through  the  door  her  brother  Charlie  slid  his  hand  into  hers. 
Looking  up.  Fairy  thanked  him  by  a  rush  of  silent  tears  and 
the  quiver  of  her  lips,  on  which  some  word  seemed  to  die 
painfully.  Then  with  the  flush  which  this  little  kindness 
had  brought  to  her  delicate  cheek  still  bright,  she  stole  softly 
away. 

The  next  morning  Mr.  Norman  appeared  to  be  still  within 
the  spell  into  which  his  own  policy  or  Mr.  Grind's  sudden 
visit  had  thrust  him.  He  sat  alone  in  the  little  sitting-room 
he  called  his,  leaning  his  aching  brow  on  his  hand.  Writing 
materials  lay  before  him,  upon  which  ho  gazed  with  a  weary 
look.  At  last,  getting  up  languidly,  he  rang  the  hell,  but 
even  that  he  did  with  a  weary  and  uncertain  air,  as  though 
he  had  taken  some  new  disgust  at  life  which  overpowered 
him. 

After  some  delay.  Roots,  in  a  grimy  state,  presented  her¬ 
self  at  the  door. 

“Are  the  young  ladies  in.  Roots  ?”  said  Mr.  Norman. 

“  Ah,”  thought  Roots  to  herself,  as  she  took  a  leisurely  sur¬ 
vey  of  her  questioner,  “  if  there  are  any  women  in  any  house 
where  you  are,  you  can’t  bide  very  long  without  worriting, 
or  aggravatin’,  or  making  love  to  ’em,  can  you  ?’’ 

“  Miss  Agnes  is  gone  down  to  the  village,  sir.” 

Quite  true.  Miss  Agnes  was  gone  to  beleaguer  the  draper, 
to  waylay  the  curate,  and  to  encounter  the  doctor’s  boy, 
thereby  endangering  that  young  lad’s  life  by  the  frenzied 
beating  of  his  inexperienced  heart  when  he  saw  her  gracious 
presence  approaching  him  through  the  mud. 

“  And  Miss  Flora  ?” 

“  Miss  Flora  is  engaged,  sir.  She’s  hearing  Master  Lionel’s 
lessons.” 

The  emphasis  on  the  word  “  engaged’’  did  not  escape  Mr. 
Norman’s  ears.  He  smiled  as  he  answered — 

“I  doubt  if  the  lessons  are  of  very  great  consequence. 
Roots ;  but,  nevertheless,  give  my  compliments  to  Mr.  Wood¬ 
ford,  and  say  that  if  Mrs.  Woodford  or  Miss  Flora  can  kindly 
write  a  letter  for  me,  I  shall  be  truly  obliged,  as  I  feel  too  ill 
to  write  myself  this  morning.” 

“  As  if  he  didn’t  know,”  said  Roots  to  herself  as  she  shut 
the  door  with  a  snap,  “  that  Miss  Agnes  is  out,  and  missus 
always  in  her  dressing-gown  this  time  of  the  morning.  He 
has  set  a  trap  for  Miss  Flora,  the  onld  prowler !” 

Mr.  Norman’s  message,  delivered  with  a  very  ill  grace, 
broke  in  upon  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Woodford’s  sad  tete-a-tete  as 
they  dismally  discussed  their  affairs,  and  sent  the  lady  flying 
in  pursuit  of  her  daughter,  who  was  forthwith  despatched  to 
obey  its  mandate. 

“  Yon  wish  me  to  write  a  letter  for  yon,  Mr.  Norman  ?” 
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said  Fairy,  leaning  her  small  hand  on  the  table  between 
them  as  she  stood  opposite. 

“  It  yon  will  forgive  me,”  he  answered,  “  for  venturing  to 
trouble  you  to  perform  a  task  which,  perhaps,  you  may  not 
Lke.” 

“  Surely  I  can  have  no  dislike  to  write  a  letter  for  you,” 
replied  Fairy  with  a  slight  gesture  of  impatience. 

She  took  paper,  pen,  and  ink,  and  placed  them  before  her. 

“  Will  you  dictate,  Mr.  Norman  ?” 

“  In  a  moment,”  he  answered  wearily.  “  The  truth  is,  I 
am  not  well.  I  am  feverish,  and  the  pain  here  distracts  me.” 

He  placed  his  hand  on  the  wounded  temple. 

Fairy  looked  up  with  quick  sympathy.  His  flushed  cheek 
and  parched  lips  seemed  to  speak  to  the  truth  of  his  words. 

“Can  I  do  anything  for  yon,  Mr.  Norman,  that  would 
relieve  the  pain  ?”  she  asked. 

“  Would  you  ?”  ho  cried,  his  eyes  sparkling  with  pleasure 
— “  would  you  really  be  so  kind  ?” 

“Certainly,”  answered  Fairy,  rising  and  coming  towards 
him,  “  if  you  will  toll  me  what  I  can  do.” 

“  If  you  will  remove  the  handkerchief,  and  bathe  my  fore¬ 
head  with  the  lotion,  I  think  it  would  do  me  good.” 

Fairy  took  the  bottle  from  the  chimney-piece,  and  poured 
the  contents  into  the  little  china  basin  kept  on  the  table 
for  that  purpose;  then  with  assured,  untrembling  fingers 
she  undid  the  bandage  and  bared  his  brow.  The  cut  was 
a  bad  one,  and  in  spite  of  skilful  doctoring,  it  looked  bad 
to-day. 

“  Does  it  hurt  you  much  ?”  asked  Fairy  gently,  with  her 
voice  full  of  pity. 

“It  will  be  better  when  you  have  bathed  it,”  said  Mr. 
Norman. 

He  did  not  speak  again ;  he  would  not,  by  a  word  or  a  look, 
betray  to  the  young  girl  who  bent  over  him  the  fervid 
thoughts  her  presence  roused.  Her  soft  hand  was  on  bis 
brow,  with  a  touch  so  gentle  that  it  was  easy  to  deem  it 
tender.  Her  silken  hair  fanned  his  cheek,  and  her  warm 
breath  fell  on  bis  forehead.  He  felt  as  though  he  was  dream¬ 
ing,  and  he  should  thus  like  to  dream  on  for  ever.  He 
watched  her  rounded  arm  as  it  moved  to  and  fro  in  its  kindly 
office,  and  longed  to  press  his  lips  against  it,  but  he  restrained 
even  the  thought.  He  held  his  hands  clasped  closely  to¬ 
gether  ;  he  dared  not  move,  lest  he  should  snatch  her  to  his 
heart ;  he  dared  not  speak,  lest  he  should  break  forth  into 
passionate  words.  Many  times  had  Fairy  dipped  the  lint  in 
the  cooling  mixture  and  applied  it  to  his  forehead  before  she 
ventured  to  say — 

“  Are  you  better,  and  will  that  do  now  ?” 

“  You  are  tired  ?”  answered  Mr.  Norman. 

“  Oh,  no  !  I  am  not  tired.” 

She  would  have  continued  her  task,  but  Mr.  Norman  him¬ 
self  stopped  her. 

“  Thank  you !  I  am  much  better.  I  could  not  think  of 
troubling  yon  any  more,”  he  said,  laying  his  hand  for  an  in¬ 
stant  on  her  arm.  It  trembled,  and  the  touch  was  so  burning 
that  Fairy  shrank  from  it. 

An  instant  more  and  she  was  on  the  other  side  of  that  little 
table,  which  was  like  a  sea  of  separation  to  him,  and  then  he 
wished  he  had  kept  her  a  moment  longer  by  his  side.  O 
that  he  had  a  right  to  make  her  linger  there,  with  her  soft 
band  on  that  fevered  temple,  which  he  felt  now  ached  and 
throbbed  more  than  ever.  A  fiery  impatience  to  break  down 
all  the  barriers  that  hindered  her  acceptance  of  his  love  pos¬ 
sessed  him  like  a  fever,  but  there  breathed  around  Fairy 
such  an  atmosphere  of  innocence,  and  there  shone  in  her 
child-like,  unshrinking  eyes  such  a  depth  of  purity,  that,  all- 
enamoured  as  he  was,  he  bad  scarcely  dared  to  breathe  while 
she  hovered  around  him,  lest  be  should  destroy  that  innocent 


calmness  which  charmed  while  it  subdued  him.  Without  a 
blush  or  tremor,  in  pity  and  compassion  only  she  had  i  ended 
him,  and  his  heart  sank  as  he  saw  the  simple,  untrembling 
composure  with  which  she  performed  her  task.  Tormenting 
himself  with  wonder  as  to  how  she  would  look  if  Philip 
Rayner  were  in  bis  place,  be  did  not  see  that  she  bad 
seated  herself  at  the  table,  and  held  the  pen  again  in  her  band. 

“  Well,  Mr.  Norman,”  said  Fairy,  half  smiling,  “  will  you 
dictate  your  letter  now  ?” 

He  started,  and  alter  a  moment’s  thought  dictated  rapidly 
as  follows : — 

“  My  DEAii  Orind, — I  am  g^rieved  I  was  too  ill  yesterday  to 
see  you.  I  imagine  your  business  had  reference  to  Mr.  Wood¬ 
ford’s  affairs.  I  am  happy  to  tell  you  that  by  an  unexpected 
piece  of  good  fortune  that  gentleman  has  been  enabled 
to  discharge  a  considerable  portion  of  his  debt  to  the  bank. 
I  inclose  the  money — 140f.  in  Bank  of  England  notes — which 
please  hand  to  the  cashier,  and  see  that  credit  be  given  to 
Mr.  Woodford  for  this  sum  in  our  account  against  him.  I 
think  wo  must  now  give  him  a  fair  time  in  which  to  pay  the 
rest 

“  I  am  getting  better,  and  shall  soon  be  with  yon  at  work 
again.  “  Very  faithfully  yours, 

“  Le8U£  Nobman.” 

“  Not  a  word  of  that  is  true,  Mr.  Norman,”  said  Fairy, 
putting  down  her  pen  hurriedly  after  writing  the  opening 
sentence. 

For  answer  be  handed  her  a  roll  of  notes,  which  he  asked 
her  to  inclose  in  the  letter,  but  she  thrust  them  back  with  a 
trembling  hand. 

“  This  is  all  your  own  money !”  she  exclaimed ;  “  yon  have 
not  received  it  from  papa.” 

“  Miss  Flora,  yon  must  let  me  do  my  own  business  my  own 
way,”  replied  Mr.  Noman  firmly. 

“Oh,  Mr.  Norman,  papa  can  never  repay  yon!  Indeed  he 
never  can  !  And,  besides,  you  are  deceiving  Mr.  Orind.” 

“  Deceiving  Mr.  Grind !”  There  was  something  in  that  idea 
which  made  Mr.  Norman  smile,  and  changed  bis  face  strangely. 
“  Never  fear.  Miss  Flora,”  he  said ;  “that  acute  guardian  of  the 
bank  knows  quite  well  what  he  is  about,  and  if  his  rich  part¬ 
ner  chooses  to  diminish  his  private  account  by  such  vagaries 
as  this,  what  is  it  to  him  ?” 

“  But  what  will  he  think  ?  what  will  he  say  ?”  cried  Fairy, 
clasping  her  bands. 

“  It  matters  very  little  what  he  thinks,"  observed  Mr.  Nor¬ 
man  ;  “  this  is  an  affair  of  my  own,  and  I  have  a  right  to 
explain  it  to  him  as  I  please.  Yon  say  I  shall  never  be  repaid, 
and  I  mast  not  do  this.  I  tell  you  what  I  must  not  do — I 
must  not  see  the  last  days  of  a  dying  man  harassed  by  such 
cares  as  these.” 

“  Ob,  not  dying !  you  do  not  think  papa  is  dying !”  inter¬ 
rupted  Fairy,  starting  up. 

Mr.  Norman  bent  his  head  sadly  without  replying,  and 
Fairy  sat  down  again,  and  hid  her  face  in  her  hands,  as  he 
recommenced  speaking. 

“  You  must  accept  this  from  me,  Mias  Fairy,  for  although  it 
may  be  true  that  repayment  is  impossible,  I  cannot  permit 
the  last  few  painful  months  of  your  father’s  life  to  be  spent 
in  a  prison ;  I  cannot  let  his  children  gather  round  his  bed 
there,  or  his  wife  close  his  eyes  in  the  shadow  of  a  gaol;  and, 
remember,  all  this  would  be  done  in  my  name,  or  in  the  name 
of  the  firm,  but  I  should  feel  the  odium,  and  the  pain  would 
rest  with  mo,  and  I  can  only  prevent  it  by  this  course.  Say 
you  are  satisfied  and  yon  feel  I  am  right.  Say  you  are  glad 
that  I  should  do  it.” 

Mr.  Norman  bent  towards  her  imploringly,  and  his  voice 
shook. 
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“Papa  ia  so  iU,"  faltered  Fairy,  “that  I  dare  not  refuse 
your  generous  sacrifice.  But  oh,  Mr.  Norman,  bow  can  we 
repay  v«a  V’ 

“You  can  repay  me,”  he  answered  quickly.  “  Be  my  friend, 
frankly  and  trustfully  my  friend ;  cease  to  suspect  and  dis¬ 
trust  me.  I  only  ask  simply  to  be  believed,  surely  that  is 
not  much.”  He  went  on  more  vehemently — “A  hundred 
times  a  day  you  pain  me  by  your  disbelief.  Pain  me  no 
more,  but  try  to  think  me  not  altogether  false  and  worthless. 

I  will  show  you  that  I  can  keep  a  pr.'>mi8e — will  never  speak 
to  yon  of  love— do  you  believe  me  ?” 

“Yes,  yes,”  murmured  Fairy  in  great  confusion. 

“  And  you  will  bo  my  friend — for  your  father's  sake  ?”  he 
added,  holding  out  his  hand. 

Fairy’s  hand  obeyed  his  silent  behest,  and  lay  trembling 
in  his  as  he  held  it  with  a  gentle  but  firm  clasp. 

“You  owe  me  this  reparation  for  your  injustice,”  he  said. 

“  But  I  am  proud  that  you  trust  me  at  last.  You  repay  me  a 
thousandfold  by  one  moment’s  trust  like  this.” 

“It  is  for  my  father  both  to  repay  and  thank  yon,  Mr. 
Norman,”  replied  Fairy.  “I  feel  I  cannot.” 

“  Thanks  would  but  pain  me,”  he  answered.  “  Bum  this 
lor  me,  and  let  ns  say  no  more  on  the  subject.” 

A  bit  of  paper  fluttered  in  his  disengaged  hand.  It  was 
the  dishonoured  bill  whose  ghost  had  haunted  the  house  for 
so  many  days — the  bill  he  bad  refused  to  renew,  the  bill  on 
which  Mr.  Grind  had  threatened  such  death  and  destruction. 
Fairy’s  eyes  filled  with  tears. 

“  I  will  not  bum  it)”  she  said.  “  I  know  nothing  of  law, 
but  perhaps  I  should  be  destroying  your  means  of  proving 
this  debt.” 

Mr.  Norman  smiled,  as,  stepping  before  her,  be  laid  the 
paper  quietly  on  the  fire  himself.  Then  drawing  Ftury  a 
little  nearer  to  him,  he  said  earnestly — 

“  I  will  not  ask  yon  a  favour  in  return  for  this  until  1  have 
assured  you  that  I  honour  you  from  my  soul  for  your  noble 
constancy  to  a  poor  man.  Now,  having  said  this,  yon  will 
not  misunderstand  me  when  I  say  will  you  will  let  me  call 
you  Fairy  ?” 

Starred,  she  drew  back,  and  did  not  answer.  It  was 
Philip  who  had  bestowed  this  name  on  her  in  childhood,  and, 
beyond  her  own  family,  he  was  the  sole  person  privileged  to 
use  ib  She  felt  how  it  would  vox  him  to  hear  it  from  Mr. 
Norman’s  lips,  and  she  turned  away  silent  and  confused.  He 
gazed  at  her  for  one  moment  eagerly,  then,  relinquishing  her 
hand,  rose  and  paced  the  room. 

“Yon  repel  all  kindness  from  me,”  he  cried  passionately. 
“  You  regard  me  with  suspicions  dislike,  even  at  the  moment 
you  bdieve  yon  owe  me  gratitude” — he  ^anced  at  the  fire, 
where  the  ashes  of  that  worthless  bit  of  stamped  paper 
fluttered  like  a  reproach — “  and  I  do  not  ask  for  gratitude,  1 
ask  for  trust.  I  have  said  it  before,  I  entreat  simply  to  be 
believed  when  I  speak.  Now  what  have  I  done  to  frighten 
yon  into  a  second  mistrust  ?  I  demand  only  the  commonest 
privilege  of  friendship — to  call  you  by  your  name,  that  is  alL 
H  I  cannot  be  trusted  with  this  slight  boon,  I  am  not  worthy 
to.  remain  under  the  same  roof  with  yon.  I  will  bid  your 
lather  farewell  to-day.” 

“You  are  cruel,  Mr.  Norman,”  replied  Fairy.  “You  are 
unjust  to  me  and  to  yourself.” 

“  It  is  you  who  are  unjust,”  he  returned  hotly.  “  By  your 
ill  opinion  of  me,  yon  refuse  me  hospitality  even  in  sickness. 
Think  better  of  me  as  your  father's  friend  if  you  will  not 
permit  me  to  be  your  own.” 

He  had  come  close  to  her,  and,  resting  bis  arm  on  the 
ch'unney-pieoe,  bent  his  tall  figure  over  her  as  he  spoke. 
Fairy  shrank  a  little,  but  still  she  did  not  move. 

“  Am  I  to  go  ?”  he  said  more  gently. 


“  Yon  cannot  think  of  going,  Mr.  Norman — you  are  far  too  i 
ill,”  she  exclaimed. 

“  I  go— unless  you  accord  me  the  slight  privilege  I  have 
asked.” 

Fairy,  much  distressed,  was  about  to  interrupt  him,  but  ha  i 
stopped  her.  ' 

“  Wait,”  he  said,  “  till  I  explain  why  I  am  so  earnest.  I  | 
could  call  yon  by  your  name  if  I  chose,  and  your  father  and  i 
mother  would  only  be  pleased,  but  I  prefer  to  receive  the  ; 
permission  from  yourself,  as  a  proof  that  yon  consider  mo  . 
worthy  of  your  friendship.  This,  then,  has  become  to  me  a 
test  of  your  esteem.  And  if  you  refuse,  I  can  only  conclude 
that  yon  hold  me  as  altogether  false  and  worthless.  In  that 
case  I  cannot  remain  here.” 

“  I  hold  no  such  opinion,”  cried  Fairy,  much  hurt. 

“  Prove  it  to  me,  then” — he  held  out  his  hand  again — “may 
I  say  Fairy  ?” 

Once  more  her  slight  fingers  lay  tremblingly  in  his  as  she 
said  “Yes,”  in  a  timid  voice.  Then  he  drew  her  gently 
towards  him,  stooped  and  kissed  her  brow,  and  Fairy  dared  | 
not  feel  vexed.  | 

“  Will  you  go  and  tell  your  father,”  be  murmured  as  bis  | 
eyes  devoured  her  burning  cheeks  and  downcast  lashes,  j 
“  that  I  have  written  to  Mr.  Grind  ?  That  is  a  pleasure  I  . 
will  give  no  one  but  you.”  | 

Longing  to  release  her  hand  from  the  burning  touch  { 
of  his,  which  seemed  to  fever  even  her  very  arm,  Fairy  | 
answered  hurriedly  that  she  would  go.  And  with  quivering  | 
lips,  and  eyes  brimful  of  strange  indignant  tears,  she  escaped,  | 
as,  with  a  lingering  pressure  of  his  palm  and  a  glance  of 
triumph,  he  let  her  go. 

Her  face  had  changed  to  a  deathly  white  as  she  entered  t 
her  father’s  room,  and  standing  sbrinkingly  in  tho  shadow  of  , 
the  door,  told  in  a  few  words  the  tale  of  Mr.  Norman’s  i 
generous  aid.  I 

“  My  dear,”  said  Mr.  Woodford,  looking  down,  and  avoiding  . 
even  a  glance  at  her  pale  face,  “if  this  kindness  has  been 
shown  to  my  misfortunes  through  any  interposition  of  yours, 

I  hope  you  understand  that  I  am  grateful.” 

“  Not  to  me !  Oh !  not  to  me,  papa !  Do  not  speak  of 
gratitude  to  me !” 

“But  I  must,  my  dear  child,”  persisted  Mr.  Woodford, 

“  when  I  feel  that  I  owe  you,  perhaps,  my  life.” 

“Nonsense!”  interposed  Mrs.  Woodford.  “Fairy  has  had 
nothing  to  do  with  this  matter.  It  is  very  little  she  cares 
what  happens  to  you,  prison  or  no  prison,  so  she  has  her 
own  selfish  way.  This  kindness  has  come  entirely  from  Mr. 
Norman's  own  generous  heart.  I  always  said  he  was  an 
angel.” 

Fairy  escaped  to  her  own  room  pursued  by  the  cloud  of 
her  mother's  nnkindness  and  the  pain  of  her  father’s  grati¬ 
tude,  and,  locking  the  door,  she  flung  herself  on  the  bed,  and, 
burying  her  face  in  the  pillows,  tried  to  shut  out  from  her 
brain  the  sound  of  Mr.  Norman’s  voice  and  the  remembrance 
of  Mr.  Norman’s  kiss. 


MRS.  GASKELL. 

in. — HER  UETIIOD. — “BYLVIA’S  LOVERS.” 

S  we  have  placed  skill  in  construction  amongst  the 
foremost  of  Mrs.  Gaskell’s  excellences,  it  may  be  worth  . 
while  to  examine  one  of  her  works  with  the  special  object  j 
of  considering  its  method.  Sylvia's  Lovers  will  serve  as  well 
as  any,  if  not  better  than  any,  for  it  is  a  story  of  long  ago. 
Tales  of  past  times  require  more  labour,  more  imagination, 
and  more  skill,  to  be  at  once  conscientious  and  effective. 
Mrsu  Gaskell’s  imagination  was  not  of  the  highest  order,  but 
she  spared  neither  pains  nor  skill,  and  by  these  she  made  her 
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book  effective,  much  in  the  same  way  as  GrUi  conceals  the 
loss  of  her  high  notes  by  her  consummate  experience  and  art 
in  singing. 

We  do  not  pretend  to  know  the  process  by  which  Si/lvta's 
Loven  was  perfected,  but  we  can  take  it,  as  it  were,  to  pieces, 
and  show  the  different  materials  out  of  which  it  was  con¬ 
structed,  and  to  some  extent  the  way  in  which  they  were 
joined  together.  The  materials  of  a  work  of  fiction  may 
always  be  divided  into  three  ports — the  plot,  the  characters, 
and  the  arbitrary  conditions  of  time  and  place  in  the  sphere 
of  which  the  scenes  are  laid. 

The  plot  may  bo  thus  stated  in  brief: — Sylvia  has  two 
lovers,  Philip  and  Charley.  She  loves  Charley,  but  marries 
Philip  under  the  belief  that  Charley  is  dead.  Philip,  who 
knows  that  Charley  is  alive,  and  has  treacherously  concealed 
the  fact  from  Sylvia,  fails  to  win  her  love  after  he  has 
married  her,  and  they  are  both  unhappy.  Then  Charley 
returns,  and  Philip,  unable  to  face  the  consequences  of  his 
treachery  and  the  reproaches  of  Charley  and  Sylvia,  leaves 
her  and  her  child  and  enlists.  Here  we  could  almost  have 
wished  the  story  to  end,  in  spite  of  much  beauty  in  the  scones 
that  follow,  for  the  rest  of  the  book  is  employed  in  bringing 
about  a  sort  of  moral  poetical  justice,  by  Philip’s  saving 
Charley’s  life  in  the  wars,  and  coming  home  just  in  time  to 
rescue  his  child  from  drowning,  and  die  forgiven  in  Sylvia’s 
arms. 

The  principal  characters  are  Sylvia,  an  uneducated,  strong¬ 
feeling  girl,  a  good  lover  and  a  good  hater,  with  little 
principle  except  honesty  to  her  nature,  which  is  pure  and 
trusting.  Philip,  a  half-educated,  slow,  deep-hearted  man, 
brought  up  in  a  stem  religion,  but  carried  away  by  the 
selfishness  of  his  love  for  Sylvia.  Charley,  a  free-living, 
free-loving,  dashing,  handsome,  fearless  man,  of  strong  but 
not  deep  passions. 

The  scene  is  laid  at  Monkshaven,  a  whaling  town  on  the 
Dee,  at  the  latter  end  of  the  last  century,  when  there  were 
wars  and  pressgangs. 

It  is  quite  x>os8ible  that  the  story  may  have  grown  up  from 
either  of  these  three  original  ideas  of  plot,  characters,  time. 
Mrs.  Gaskell  may  have  wished  to  try  her  hand  at  a  story  of 
former  times,  so  as  to  bo  able  to  show  her  power  of  depicting 
the  conflict  of  pure  passions  in  an  atmosphere  where  they 
were  likely  to  grow  and  thrive  more  naturally  and  luxuriantly 
than  in  the  present  age,  whose  civilisation  and  refinement 
have  blunted  the  edge  of  natural  strong  feeling.  Or  she 
may  have  been  struck  with  the  literary  capital  of  a  time  of 
war  and  pressgangs,  and  their  influence  on  life  and  character, 
and  so  have  determined  to  use  it  for  her  own  and  the  public 
benefit.  So  the  story  may  have  grown  out  of  the  primary 
idea  of  time  and  place. 

Or,  starting  with  a  conception  of  the  characters  of  Sylvia 
and  her  lovers,  and  the  effect  of  the  suits  of  two  such  men 
on  such  a  woman,  she  may  have  woven  her  story  into  a  plot 
and  clothed  it  with  circumstance. 

Again,  she  may  have  first  conceived  the  plot  (which,  by 
the  way,  is  somewhat  like  that  of  Enoch  Arden  turned  inside- 
out,  Sylvia  marrying  the  wrong  man,  a  Philip  in  both  cases, 
to  begin  with),  and  then  have  fitted  it  with  characters  and 
circumstances  suitable  to  its  development. 

Finally,  the  three  ideas  may  have  been  woven  together 
from  the  first,  may  have  been  contained  in  the  germ,  and 
grown,  and  blossomed,  and  borne  fruit  together,  like  a  tree. 

How  the  story  actually  rose  into  completeness  we  shall  never 
know,  so  let  us  proceed  on  hypothesis.  We  will  suppose  that 
she  commenced  with  the  plot.  We  will  imagine  that  her 
ruling  idea  was  to  depict  the  struggles  of  a  woman  who  has 
been  deceived  into  marrying  a  man  whom  she  did  not  love, 
by  his  kindness  to  her  in  afiBiction ;  the  struggles  of  a  man 


who  has  a  cursed  secret,  and  has  not  the  strength  to  be 
honest  enough  to  tell  the  truth  at  the  expense  of  his  happi¬ 
ness  ;  the  straggles  of  the  two  after  they  are  married,  the 
one  sighing  after  her  lost  lover,  and  striving  without  success 
to  please  her  husband  by  the  performance  of  her  duty,  on- 
actuated  by  the  impulse  of  the  heart,  the  other  conscious  of 
his  own  treachery,  jealous  of  his  wife’s  love  for  his  rival, 
fearful  of  the  discovery  of  his  bad  faith,  uncontent  with 
himself  and  his  wife,  miserable,  ill-tempered,  and  at  last 
cruel ;  then  the  rage  of  the  rival,  the  bitter  hatred  of  the 
wife,  the  broken  heart  of  the  husband,  the  first  to  be  healed 
soon  by  another  love,  the  second  to  be  softened  slowly  by  a 
lonely  life,  the  third  to  be  bound  up  and  healed  by  bitter 
atonement  and  death. 

This  we  will  suppose  was  the  task  which  she  proposed  to 
herself.  The  next  thing  to  be  done,  wo  will  imagine,  was  to 
choose  her  characters,  and  here  wo  at  once  perceive  the 
weakness*  of  creative  imagination  in  her  characters  which 
we  have  alluded  to.  Study  the  plot  as  we  have  presented  it, 
and  then  we  find  the  characters.  Sylvia  is  nothing  but  the 
passionate  lover,  the  lukewarm  wife,  the  deserted  mother, 
and  the  repentant  widow ;  Philip  is  nothing  but  the  unsem- 
pnlous  lover,  the  discontented  husband,  and  the  broken¬ 
hearted  wanderer.  Charley  is  nothing  but  the  free-hearted 
rover,  chained  for  a  few  years  by  a  passion  deeper  than  usuoL 
It  would  be  hardly  possible  to  carry  out  the  plot  and  make 
the  characters  less  individual.  \Ybatever  they  might  have 
been  by  education  or  profession,  whatever  circumstances  may 
have  led  to  the  positibns  of  the  story,  wherever  or  whenever 
they  might  have  lived,  they  must  have  contained  these 
elements  of  character,  and  these  elements  are  almost  all  the 
author  gives  us  to  identify  them  by.  The  elements  are 
clothed,  not  by  personal  characteristics,  mental  or  bodily,  but 
by  circumstances,  the  third  of  the  divisions  into  which  we 
have  divided  the  materials  for  a  work  of  fiction. 

In  order  to  represent  such  simple  characters  we  will  sup¬ 
pose  she  chose  a  simple  time  and  a  simple  place,  intellectually 
considered.  A  time  and  place  where  lives  were  lived  and 
characters  formed  in  an  atmosphere  troubled  occasionally 
by  storms  of  action,  but  never  by  storms  of  thought,  where 
passions  grew  and  throve  untrammelled  by  the  artificial  bonds 
of  convention,  and  unchecked  by  a  complex  civilisation.  She 
required  also  a  time  and  place  fertile  in  incident  to  give 
variety  to  emotion,  and  to  afford  the  necessary  machinery  for 
the  working  of  her  plot,  which  we  are  supposing  was  her 
primary  idea. 

Under  these  circumstances  she  certainly  bit  upon  a  time 
and  place  admirably  suited  to  her  purpose.  Monkshaven,  a 
quiet  town,  Sut  holding  in  its  walls  a  people  rude,  resolute, 
and  adventurous,  all  more  or  less  interested  in  the  whaling 
trade,  with  strong  feelings  continually  agitated  by  success, 
disaster,  separation,  suspense,  welcomes  home,  or  death.  To 
lash  up  the  stormy  spirits  to  desperation,  there  was  the  press- 
gang,  parrying  off  husbands,  fathers,  and  sons,  about  to  set 
to  sea,  or  just  returned  from  a  long  voyage.  Passionate  love, 
strong  bate,  had  their  natural  home  here,  and  with  them 
Mrs.  Gaskell  was  at  home  too.  We  can  easily  imagine  how 
soon  the  dashing  rover  Charley  became  the  daring  “  speek- 
sioneer”  of  a  whaler,  to  be  carried  off  at  the  proper  time  by 
a  pressgang  to  make  room  for  Philip  to  bring  his  love  upon 
the  stage,  and  to  return  after  many  days  as  a  lieutenant  in 
her  Majesty’s  navy ;  how  soon  it  was  allotted  to  the  quiet, 
moody  Philip  to  represent  the  stay-at-home  trading  element 
of  the  place,  and  to  Sylvia  to  join  together  the  two,  by  being 

*  When  we  call  Mra  Qaskell'a  imagination  weak,  we  of  course  speak 
comparatively.  By  the  side  of  Currer  Beil's  it  seems  weak;  by  the 
side  of  Miss  Braddon's  it  appears  strong.  What  she  had  was  pure  and 
true. 
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the  daughter  of  an  old  sailor  who  had  retired  to  a  farm  to 
spend  his  last  days,  but  still  kept  up  bis  interest  in  his  former 
life  and  did  a  little  smuggling  for  old  acquaintance’  sake. 

To  write  such  a  story  conscientiously  required  great 
pains  and  great  labour,  and  Mrs,  Gaskell  did  it,  somewhat 
laboriously  in  effect,  perhaps,  but  thoroughly.  She  appears 
in  this  as  in  all  her  works  to  have  carefully  prepared  and 
considered  erery  part  down  to  the  minutest  detail.  She  is  not 
content  to  rely  on  the  strength  of  her  conception  to  carry  her 
through ;  she  knew  that  for  her  there  was  no  such  royal  road  to 
success ;  that  even  the  greatest  genius  fails  when  unsupported 
by  patient  labour.  Indeed,  we  may  say  that  her  works  are 
wonderful  examples  of  what  care  and  industry  will  effect 
without  the  aid  of  extraordinary  genius.  Before  she  wrote 
Sylvia's  Lovers  she  must  not  only  have  “  got  up"  the  history 
and  the  manners  of  the  period,  but  to  a  great  extent  the  local 
effect  of  it  at  a  town  like  Monkshaven.  She  is  not  content 
to  describe  the  town  minutely,  but  she  also  describes  the  local 
scenery,  distinguishing  its  aspect  from  that  of  the  present 
time.  An  extract  will  best  show  the  conscientiousnoss  of 
her  work  in  this  particular : — 

“  There  were  old  stone  halls  in  the  valleys ;  there  were  bare  fann- 
hooses  to  be  seen  on  the  moors  at  long  distances  apart,  with  small 
stacks  of  coarse  poor  hay  and  almost  larger  stacks  of  turf  for  winter 
fuel  in  their  farmyards.  The  cattle  in  the  pasture-fields  belonging  to 
these  farms  looked  half-starved,  but  somehow  there  was  an  odd,  in¬ 
telligent  expression  in  their  faces,  as  well  as  in  those  of  the  black- 
visaged  sheep,  which  is  seldom  seen  in  the  placidly-stupid  countenances 
of  well-fed  animala  All  the  fences  were  turf  banks,  with  loose  stones 
piled  into  walls  on  the  top  of  these.  There  was  comparative  fertility 
and  luxuriance  down  below  in  the  rare  greefc  dales.  The  narrow 
meadows  stretching  along  the  brook-side  seemed  as  thongb  the  cows 
could  really  satisfy  their  hunger  in  the  deep,  rich  grass,  whereas  on 
the  higher  lands  the  scanty  herbage  was  hardly  worth  the  fatigue  of 
moving  about  in  search  of  it  Even  in  these  “  bottoms”  the  piping 
sea-winds,  following  the  current  of  the  stream,  stunted  and  cut  low 
any  trees ;  but  still  there  was  rich  thick  underwood,  tangled  and  tied 
together  with  brambles,  and  brier-rose,  and  honeysuckle,  and  if  the 
farmer  in  these  comparatively  happy  valleys  had  had  a  wife  or 
daughter  who  cared  for  gardening,  many  a  fiower  would  have  grown 
on  the  western  or  southern  side  of  the  rough  stone  house.  But  at  that 
time  gardening  was  not  a  popular  art  in  any  part  of  England ;  in  the 
North  it  is  not  yet.  Noblemen  and  gentlemen  may  have  beautiful 
gardens,  but  farmers  and  day-labourers  care  little  for  them  north  of 
the  Trent,  which  is  all  I  can  answer  for.  A  few  ‘berry’  bushes,  a 
black-currant-tree  or  two  (the  leaves  to  be  used  in  heightening  the 
flavour  of  tea,  the  fruit  as  medicinal  for  colds  and  sore  throats),  a 
potato-ground  (and  this  was  not  so  common  at  the  close  of  the  last 
century  as  it  is  now),  a  cabbage-bed,  a  bush  of  sage,  and  balm,  and 
thyme,  and  marjoram,  with  possibly  a  rose-tree  and  ‘old  men'  growing 
in  the  midst ;  a  little  plot  of  small,  strong,  coarse  onions,  and  perhaps 
some  marigolds,  the  petals  of  which  flavoured  the  salt-beef  broth. 
Such  plants  made  up  a  well-furnished  garden  to  a  farmhouse  at  the 
time  and  place  to  which  my  story  belongs.  But  for  twenty  miles  in¬ 
land  there  was  no  forgetting  the  sea  nor  the  sea  trade.  Befuse  shell- 
flsh,  seaweed,  the  offal  of  the  melting-houses,  were  the  staple  manure 
of  the  district  Great  ghastly  whale-jaws,  bleached  bare  and  white, 
were  the  arches  over  the  gate-posts  to  many  a  field  or  moorland 
stretch.  Out  of  every  family  of  several  sons,  however  agricultural 
their  position  might  be,  one  had  gone  to  sea,  and  the  mother  looked 
wistfully  seaward  at  the  changes  of  the  keen,  piping  mooorland  winds 
The  holiday  rambles  were  to  the  coast;  no  one  cared  to  go  inland  to 
see  aught,  unless,  indeed,  it  might  be  to  the  great  aimual  horse  fairs 
held  where  the  dreary  land  broke  into  habitation  and  cultivation." 

■  So  desirous  is  she  that  her  readers  shall  thoroughly  under¬ 
stand  the  habits  of  the  people  she  writes  of,  that  she  thinks 
right  to  tell  ns — 

“  Sales  of  butter  and  eggs  were  effected  in  those  days  by  the  market- 
women  sitting  on  the  steps  of  the  great  old  mutilated  cross  tilt  a  certain 
hour  in  the  afternoon,  after  which,  if  all  their  goods  were  not  disposed 
of,  they  took  them  unwillingly  to  the  shops,  and  sold  them  at  a  lower 
price.  But  good  housewives  did  not  despise  coming  themselves  to  the 
Butter  Cross,  and,  smelling  and  depreciating  the  articles  they  wanted, 
kept  up  a  perpetual  struggle  of  words,  trying,  often  in  vain,  to  beat 
down  prioea  A  housekeeper  of  the  last  century  would  have  thought 
that  she  did  not  know  her  business  if  she  bad  not  gone  through  this 
preliminary  process,  and  the  farmers'  wives  and  daughters  treated  it  all 


as  a  matter  of  course,  replying  with  a  good  deal  of  independent  humour 
to  the  customer  who,  once  having  discovered  where  good  butter  and 
fresh  eggs  were  to  be  sold,  came  time  after  time  to  depreciate  the 
articles  she  always  ended  in  taking.  There  was  leisure  for  all  this 
kind  of  work  in  those  daya" 

To  explain  how  much  less  people  were  liable  to  compare 
their  vices  and  virtues  with  those  of  others  in  those  days  than 
in  the  present,  she  writes — 

‘‘  In  the  agricultural  counties,  and  among  the  class  to  which  these 
four  persons  belonged,  there  is  little  analysis  of  motive  or  comparison 
of  characters  and  actions  even  at  this  present  day  of  enlightenment 
Sixty  or  seventy  years  ago  there  was  still  less.  I  do  not  mean  that 
amongst  thoughtful  and  serious  people  there  was  not  much  reading  of 
such  books  as  Jlatoti  on  Self-KnouMge  and  Lau's  Strious  Call,  or  that 
there  were  not  the  experiences  of  the  'Wesleyans  that  were  related  at 
class-meeting  for  the  edification  of  the  hearers.  But,  taken  as  a  general 
rule,  it  may  be  said  that  few  knew  what  manner  of  men  they  were 
compared  to  the  numbers  now  who  are  fully  conscious  of  their  virtues, 
qualities,  failings,  and  weaknesses,  and  who  go  about  comparing 
others  with  themselves — not  in  a  spirit  of  Phariseelsm  and  arrogance, 
but  with  a  vivid  self-consciousness  that  more  than  anything  else  de¬ 
prives  characters  of  freshness  and  originality. 

“To  return  to  the  party  we  left  standing  on  the  high-raised  footway 
that  ran  alongside  of  the  bridle-road  to  Haytersbank.  Sylvia  had 
leisure  in  her  heart  to  think  ‘  How  good  Hester  is  for  sitting  with  the 
poor  bedridden  sister  of  Darley!'  without  having  a  pang  of  self- 
depreciation  in  the  comparison  of  her  own  conduct  with  that  she  was 
capable  of  so  fully  appreciating.  She  had  gone  to  church  for  the  ends 
of  vanity,  and  remained  to  the  funeral  for  curiosity  and  the  pleasure  of 
the  excitement.  In  this  way  a  modem  young  lady  would  have  con¬ 
demned  herself,  and  therefore  lost  the  simple,  purifying  pleasure  of 
admiration  of  another." 

She  cannot  introduce  a  tailor  without  making  him  the 
mouthpiece  of  the  time : — 

“  ‘  They’re  all  again'  these  metal  buttons,’  said  he,  ‘  Silk-weavers 
has  been  petitioning  ministers  t'make  a  law  to  favour  silk  buttons,  and 
I  did  hear  tell  as  there  were  informers  goin'  about  spyin'  after  metal 
buttons,  and  as  how  they  could  haul  yo'  before  a  justice  for  wearing 
on  ’em.’  ” 

It  is  useless  to  multiply  extracts.  There  is  hardly  a  page 
of  the  book  which  does  net  show  such  signs  of  patient  labour 
and  reflection.  Nor  of  any  other  of  her  books ;  but  in  her 
pictures  of  Slanchester  and  other  modern  life  she  had 
her  materials  at  her  elbow,  and,  to  a  great  extent,  already 
worked  up  in  her  experience.  Nothing  is  more  apparent  in 
her  works  than  this  conscientious  labour.  She  would  not 
write  of  anything  of  which  she  was  ignorant — she  would  not 
trust  to  her  imagination  where  her  facts  failed  her.  She 
started  with  a  large  but  well-arranged  mass  of  knowledge, 
and  what  her  imagination  and  skill  could  do  with  the  mate¬ 
rial  she  did,  what  it  could  not  do  she  left  untried.  With  such 
principles  of  composition  she  was  assured  that,  whatever 
might  be  the  value  of  her  work  intellectually  considered,  it 
must  be  true  and  conscientious. 

What  her  imagination  and  skill  could  not  do  we  have 
already,  perhaps,  enlarged  upon  sufficiently.  There  is  only 
one  point  on  this  adverse  side  that  remains  to  he  pointed  out 
as  es^cially  connected  with  this  hook,  and  this  is,  that 
though  she  could  mould  her  knowledge  to  the  preconceived 
form  of  her  story,  and  had  such  mastery  over  her  material 
and  such  wealth  of  it  that  she  is  never  at  a  loss  for  an  allu¬ 
sion  or  an  incident  fltting  to  the  time,  she  does  not  on  the 
whole  realise  it  so  completely  as  to  waft  her  readers  away 
from  the  present  and  make  them  feel  for  the  time  to  be 
transported  to  an  ancient  atmosphere,  and  to  think  and  live 
with  her  characters.  Yon  feel  as  if  you  were  seeing  a  clever 
play,  but  seldom  lose  the  consciousness  that  yon  are  comfort¬ 
ably  seated  in  the  boxes.  The  scenery  is  beautiful  and  appro¬ 
priate,  the  dresses  are  correct,  but  you  see  the  scene-shifters’ 
legs  occasionally,  and  feel  that  the  characters  would  he  more 
comfortable  in  every-day  costume.  This  is,  after  all,  how¬ 
ever,  only  denying  her  what  is  only  gjiven  to  one  or  two  in  a 
century  (Thackeray,  for  instance,  whose  commencement  of 
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Denis  Duval  is  almost  perfect  in  its  illusion),  and  we  feel  half 
afraid  that  in  striving  to  be  honest  we  are  becoming  merely 
hypercritical. 

At  all  events,  what  she  could  do  and  did  is  much  more 
worth  studying  than  what  she  did  not,  and  it  seems  like 
looking  a  gift  horse  in  the  month  to  try  to  find  fault  with  the 
imagination  of  a  writer  who  can  present  us  with  scores  of  such 
lifelike  pictures  as  the  following  description  of  the  arrival  in 
port  of  the  first  whaler  of  the  season : — 

“  ‘  Ay  I'  said  a  lame  man,  mending  fishing-nets  behind  a  rough  deal 
counter.  ‘She's  come  back  airly,  and  she's  brought  good  news  o' 
t'otbers,  as  I've  heered  say.  Time  was  I  should  ha'  been  on  th’ 
straiihes  throwing  up  my  cap  wit' t'  best  on  ’em,  but  now  it  pleases  t' 
Lord  to  keep  me  at  home  and  set  me  to  mind  other  folks'  gear.  See 
thee,  wench,  there's  a  vast  o'  folk  ha'  left  their  skeps  o'  things  wi'  me 
while  they're  away  down  to  t'  quay-side.  Leave  me  your  eggs  and  be 
off  wi'  ye  for  t'  see  t'  fun,  for  mebbe  ye'll  live  to  be  palsied  yet,  and  then 
ye'll  be  fretting  ower  split  milk,  and  that  ye  didn't  tak'  all  chances 
when  ye  was  young.  Ay,  well !  they're  out  o'  bearin'  o’  my  moralities ; 
I'd  better  find  a  lamiter  like  mysen  to  preach  to,  for  it's  not  ivery. 
body  has  t'  luck  t’  clargy  has  of  saying  their  say  out  whether  folks 
likes  it  or  not' 

“  He  put  the  baskets  carefully  away  with  much  of  such  talk  as  this 
addressed  to  himself  while  he  did  so ;  then  be  sighed  once  or  twice, 
and  then  he  took  the  better  coarse  and  began  to  sing  over  his  tarry 
work. 

“  Molly  and  Sylvia  were  far  along  the  straithes  by  the  time  he  got  to 
this  point  of  cheerfulness.  They  ran  on,  regardless  of  stitches  and  pains 
in  the  side— on  along  the  river  bank  to  where  the  concourse  of  people 
was  gathered.  There  was  no  great  length  of  way  between  the  Butter 
Cross  and  the  harbour ;  in  five  minutes  the  breathless  girls  were  close 
together  in  the  best  place  they  could  get  for  seeing  on  the  outside  of 
the  crowd,  and  in  as  short  a  time  longer  they  were  pressed  inwards  by 
fresh  arrivals  into  the  very  midst  of  the  throng.  All  eyes  were  directed 
to  the  ship,  beating  her  anchor  just  outside  the  bar,  not  a  quarter  of  a 
mile  away.  The  custom-house  officer  was  just  gone  aboard  of  her  to 
receive  the  captain's  report  of  his  cargo,  and  made  due  examination. 
The  men  who  bad  taken  him  out  in  his  boat  were  rowing  back  to  the 
shore,  and  brought  small  fragments  of  news  when  they  landed  a  little 
distance  from  the  crowd,  which  moved  as  one  man  to  hear  what  was 
to  be  told.  Sylvia  took  a  hard  grasp  of  the  hand  of  the  older  and 
more  experienced  Molly,  and  listened  open-mouthed  to  the  answers 
she  was  extracting  from  a  gruff  old  sailor  she  happened  to  find 
near  her. 

“  ‘  What  ship  is  she  ?' 

“'T'  Resolution  of  Monksbaven!'  said  be  indignantly,  as  if  any 
goose  might  have  known  that. 

“'An'  a  good  Resolution  and  a  blessed  ship  she's  been  to  me,'  piped 
out  an  old  woman  close  at  Mary's  elbow.  '  She's  brought  me  home  my  ae' 
lad,  for  he  shouted  to  yon  boatman  to  bid  him  tell  me  he  was  well. 
“Tell  Peggy  Christison,"  says  he— my  name  is  Margaret  Christison — 
“tell  Peggy  Christison  as  her  son  Hezekiah  is  come  back  safe  and 
sonndt''  The  Lord's  name  be  praised!  An'  me  a  widow  as  never 
thought  to  see  my  lad  again!' 

“  It  seemed  as  if  everybody  relied  on  every  one  else's  sympathy  in 
that  hour  of  great  joy. 

“‘I  ax  pardon,  but  if  you'd  gie  me  just  a  bit  of  elbow-room  for  a 
minute  like  I'd  hold  my  babby  up,  so  that  he  might  see  daddy's  ship, 
and  happen  my  master  might  see  him.  He's  four  months  old  last 
Tuesday  se’night  and  his  feyther's  never  clapt  eyne  on  him  yet,  an'  be 
wi'  a  tooth  through  an'  another  just  breaking,  bless  him !' 

“One  or  two  of  the  better  end  of  the  Monksbaven  inhabitants  stood 
a  little  before  Molly  and  Sylvia,  and  as  they  moved  in  compliance  with 
the  young  mother's  request  they  overheard  some  of  the  information 
these  shipowners  bad  received  from  the  boatmen. 

“•Haynes  says  they'll  send  the  manifest  of  the  cargo  ashore  in 
twenty  minutes,  as  soon  as  Fishbum  has  looked  over  the  casks.  Only 
eight  whales,  according  to  what  be  saya' 

“  •  No  one  can  tell,'  said  the  other, '  till  the  manifest  comes  to  hand.' 

“  •  I'm  afraid  he's  right  But  he  brings  a  good  report  of  the  Oood 
Fortune ;  she's  off  SU  Abb's  Head,  with  something  like  fifteen  whales 
to  her  share.’ 

“  •  We  shall  see  how  much  is  true  when  she  comes  in.' 

“  ‘  That'll  be  by  the  afternoon  tide  to-morrow.' 

“  •  That's  my  cousin's  ship,'  said  Holly  to  Sylvia.  *  He's  specksloneer 
on  board  the  Oood  Fortune.' 

“  An  old  man  touched  her  as  she  spoke — 

« •  I  humbly  make  my  manners,  missus,  hut  I'm  stone  blind ;  my 
lad's  aboard  yon  vessel  outside  t'  bar,  and  my  old  woman  is  bed-fast 
Will  she  be  long,  think  ye,  in  making  t’  harbour?  Because  if  so  be  as 
she  were  I'd  just  make  my  way  back  and  speak  a  word  or  two  to  my 


missus,  who'll  be  boiling  o'er  into  some  mak  o'  mischief  now  she 
knows  he's  so  near.  May  I  be  so  bold  as  to  ax  if  t'  Crooked  Negro  is 
covered  yet  7 

“Molly  stood  on  tiptoe  to  try  and  see  the  black  stone  thus  named; 
hut  Sylvia,  stooping  and  peeping  through  the  glimpses  afforded 
between  the  arms  of  the  moving  people,  saw  it  first,  and  told  the  blind 
old  man  it  was  still  above  water. 

“  •  A  watched  pot,'  said  be,  •  ne’er  boils,  I  reckon.  It's  ta'en  a  vast 
o’  water  t'  cover  that  stone  to-day.  Anyhow,  I’ll  have  time  to  go  home 
and  rate  my  missus  for  worritin’  hersen,  as  I'll  be  bound  she’s  done, 
for  all  as  I  bade  her  not,  but  to  keep  easy  and  content' 

“‘We'd  better  be  off  too,'  said  Molly,  as  an  opening  was  made 
through  the  press  to  let  out  the  groping  old  man.  ‘  Kggs  and  batter  is 
yet  to  sell  and  tha'  cloak  to  be  brought’  ’’ 

It  is  by  the  introduction  of  such  beautiful  little  sketches  as 
these  that  Mrs.  Gaskell  never  fails  to  arrest  the  attention  of 
her  readers,  even  when  their  interest  in  the  story  fiags. 
Even  if,  to  use  a  metaphor,  the  shape  of  the  vase  were  ugly 
and  uninteresting,  it  would  well  repay  careful  examination  on 
account  of  the  beautiful  cameos  with  which  it  is  inlaid.  We 
do  not  consider  Sylvia's  Lovers  to  be  an  absorbing  tale,  in 
spite  of  the  excellence  of  the  plot  and  tho  skill  shown  in 
working  it  out,  for  the  principal  characters  are  not  parti¬ 
cularly  interesting,  but  it  is  a  delightful  book  to  take  up  at 
hazard ;  you  cannot  open  a  page  but  what  you  find  some 
tonching  picture  or  thrilling  scene,  or  some  well-written 
dialogue,  teeming  with  intelligence  and  truth. 

Mrs.  Gaskell’s  method,  to  sum  up,  consisted  in  a  careful 
and  large  choice  of  materials,  in  the  neatly  moulding  of  her 
plot,  in  skilful  arrangement  of  scenes  to  develop  it  gradually, 
and  to  exhibit  her  principal  characters  under  circumstances 
which  compelled  strong  conflicts  of  natural  emotion,  in  the 
introduction  of  entertaining  subordinate  characters  to  give 
relief  and  to  work  the  machinery,  leavening  the  whole  with 
true  pathos  and  delicate  humour,*  and  varying  and  beauti¬ 
fying  it  with  sketches  of  scenery  and  pictures  illustrative  of 
the  manners  of  the  people  in  the  midst  of  whom  her  scenes 
are  laid. 

IV. — CONCLUSION.— HEK  LAST  WORK,  ETC. 

Mrs.  Gaskell,  unlike  most  authors,  appears  to  have 
reserved  her  lighter  spirits  for  her  last  work.  Most  lose,  to 
a  great  extent,  their  fancy  and  gaiety  as  they  grow  older, 
just  as  they  lose  their  elastic  step  and  their  fresh  colour, 
gaining,  however,  in  strength  and  gravity  of  thought  as  of 
body.  Wives  and  Daughters,  however,  while  showing  that 
the  powers  of  the  authoress  had  matured  and  strengthened, 
and  that  her  knowledge  of  human  nature  had  increased  and 
deepened  with  her  age,  presents  us  with  more  cheerfuluess, 
more  mirth  even,  than  we  should  ever  have  expected  the 
authoress  of  Mary  Barton  and  Ruth  was  capable  of  feeling. 
Indeed,  it  is  somewhat  difiicult  to  believe  that  the  gloomy 
and  stem  spirit  that  invented  Mary  Barton  should  at  the 
close  of  its  life  have  conceived  and  given  to  the  world  so 
bright,  and,  on  the  whole,  so  cheerful  a  picture  of  life  as 
Wives  and  Daughters. 

Sadness  is  the  rule,  not  the  exception,  in  most  of  her 
works.  Life  is  represented  as  a  hard  struggle,  and  love  as  a 
tree  whose  fruit  is  bitter,  sorrow  is  the  food  of  every  day, 
joy  the  feast  that  comes  but  seldom,  and  then  a  feast  of  the 
apples  of  tho  Dead  Sea.  She  seems  to  see  the  cloud,  and 


*  IVe  have  called  Mra  Qaakell  “no  humorist"  (tide  English wouxn's 
Dohestic  Magazine  for  March)— t.r.,  she  did  not  look  at  things  from  a 
bumorouB  point  of  view.  She  was  not  a  humorist  in  this  sense,  but 
we  did  not  mean  to  imply  that  she  bad  no  appreciation  of  humour. 
None  of  her  characters  are  consciously  humorous — they  never  raise  a 
laugh,  and  seldom  raise  a  smile,  except  at  their  own  expense.  Daniel 
Robson  is,  perhaps,  the  most  humorous  of  her  characters,  but  her 
humour  was  nearly  always  sad — a  kind  of  grotesque  pathos,  arising 
from  the  uncouth  expression  of  true  feeling.  Humorousness  of  inci¬ 
dent  she  never  indulged  in. 
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half  to  doubt  the  silver  liaiug.  But  as  she  grew  older  she 
suddcDly  seems  to  have  risen  with  a  stroke  of  her  wings 
above  the  cloud. 

But  she  does  not  only  seem  to  have  looked  at  things  from 
a  brighter  point  of  view,  but  to  have  changed  her  purpose  in 
writing.  In  Sylvia's  Lovers  we  see  her  leave  the  treatment 
of  social  questions  of  the  day  for  a  domain  of  purer  fiction. 
In  Mary  Barton  her  aim  appears  to  be  to  present  in  a  strong 
light  the  evils  of  the  state  of  feeling  then  existing  between 
master  and  man  in  Manchester.  In  Hath  we  see  her  dealing 
with  one  of  the  most  difiScult  and  deUcate  questions  of  modem 
days,  the  unfair  and  bitter  animosity  of  the  world  against  a 
poor  woman  more  sinned  against  than  sinning.  In  Sylvia's 
Lovers,  though  no  such  great  social  question  employs  her 
pen,  she  abandons  the  ground  only  for  the  regions  of  high 
art,  and  essays  a  prose  epic  on  the  ever-during  theme  of 
misplaced  love;  but  in  her  last  days,  she,  strange  to  say, 
becomes  apparently  less  earnest  in  her  purpose  and  less 
ambitious  in  her  endeavour,  and  is  content  to  leave  social 
questions  and  high  art  alone,  and  to  write  an  every-day  story, 
based  on  every-day  circumstances  and  occmTences,  for  no 
distinct  purpose  except  to  amuse  the  readers  of  the  Cornhill 
Mayazine. 

She  stooped,  however,  only  to  conquer.  Though  she  left 
the  professed  consideration  of  social  questions,  she  achieved 
a  greater  social  success ;  though  she  strained  not  after  “  high” 
art,  she  never  carried  her  art  to  such  a  pitch  before.  It  is  as 
though  she  attained  more  by  striving  less,  as  if  after  using 
her  utmost  skill  in  but  half-successful  attempts  to  raise  black 
tulips,  she  had,  at  last,  completely  given  up  the  attempt  and 

I  yielded  her  ground  to  the  unrestrained  growth  of  the  abori- 

I  ginal  rose. 

I  The  story  is  too  fresh,  we  hope,  in  the  minds  of  our 

I  readers  to  need  any  recapitulation  here.  It  must  have  been  j 
a  pleasant  thought  to  her,  as  it  is  even  to  us,  how  many 
thousands  of  her  countrymen,  young  and  old,  fathers,  mothers, 
and  children,  for  the  space  of  a  year  and  five  months,  looked 
forward  to  the  next  number  of  the  ComJiill  with  pure  and 
healthy  expectation,  always  to  be  gratified,  and  delightful 
interest  always  to  be  sustained,  as  the  simple  yet  subtle  story 
of  Wives  and  Daughters  gradually  developed.  For  that  time 
Molly  Gibson  held  the  place  of  a  sister  in  the  heart  of  many 
a  young  English  miuden,  and  we  think  there  are  few  such 
hearts  that  will  not  be  strengthened  and  purified  by  the 
sweet  companionship.  It  is  an  old  theme,  that  of  a  pure  and 
truthful  girl  pursuing  her  quiet,  brave,  straightforward,  unsel¬ 
fish  way  through  good  and  ill  report,  till  she  is  finally 
rewarded  by  the  love  of  a  true  and  noble  man,  but  one  we 
hope  the  world  will  never  grow  tired  of,  for  it  will  always  be 
the  sweeter  and  the  better  for  it.  The  influence  of  Mrs. 
Gaskell’s  early  works,  though  to  some  they  may  seem  fuller 
of  high  thought  and  noble  purpose,  wiU,  we  think,  be  feeble 
on  her  generation  in  comparison  with  this,  which  for  the 
space  of  seventeen  months  poured  through  the  educated 
mind  of  England  a  sweet  and  wholesome  stream  of  pure 
domestic  thought. 

In  point  of  art,  perhaps,  Cynthia  is  the  best  of  all  Mrs. 
Gaskell's  characters.  She  never  before  showed  such  lightness 
of  hand,  snch  delicacy  and  subtlety  of  touch,  or  such  complete 
realisation  of  character.  The  character  is  still  composed  of 
slight  elements,  but  the  elements  are  more  rare,  that  is,  less 
ordinary,  and  require  more  imagination  to  conceive  and  more 
skill  to  work  out.  With  all  the  peculiar  circumstances  of 
her  childhood,  the  want  of  natural  feeling  in  her  mother, 
and  her  bad  moral  education,  with  all  her  arts  and  coquetry, 
she  is  yet  a  simple  girl ;  the  unhealthy  complexity  of  cir¬ 
cumstances  to  which  she  has  been  subjected  have  failed  to 
make  her  character  complex.  A  natural  power  of  fascina¬ 


tion,  insufficient  strength  of  principle  to  make  her  think  of  | 
future  results  while  in  the  pursuit  of  the  exhilarating  pleasure 
of  flirtation,  a  desire  of  pleasing  so  uncontrolled  as  at  last  to 
make  it  the  first  necessity  of  her  life  that  those  she  lived  with 
should  think  well  of  her — these  are  the  elements  of  Cynthia ; 
and  out  of  these,  and  their  effect  when  applied  to  life,  Mrs. 
Gaskell  has  succeeded  in  presenting  so  charming,  puzzling, 
and  yet  so  complete  and  fully-explained  a  character,  that  we 
know  not  where  to  look  for  another  such  instance  of  skill  in 
the  use  of  simple  material. 

We  have  not  space  to  enter  into  a  consideration  of  this 
supreme  effort  of  Mra  Gaskell's  genius.  We  will  only  say 
that  though  written  in  a  different  vein,  and  dealing  with  a 
different  class  of  society,  and,  on  the  whole,  a  work  surprising 
ns  as  coming  from  her  pen,  its  perusal  has  not  altered  our 
opinion  of  Mrs.  Gaskell's  real  power.  In  this,  as  in  her  other 
works,  she,  in  our  opinion,  is  most  powerful  and  true  in 
scenes  of  simple  pathos.  There  are  no  pages  in  the  book 
comparable  in  force  and  truth  to  those  devoted  to  the  sorrow 
of  Squire  Hamley.  The  weakest  characters  in  execution  are 
those  of  Osborne  and  Boger.  The  Osborne  shown  to  us 
would  not  have  run  away  with  a  French  nnrserymaid,  the 
Roger  shown  to  us  would  not  have  been  a  senior  wrangler ; 
but  the  original  conception  of  each  of  these  characters  is  very 
good. 

What  will  be  the  decision  of  posterity  on  the  works  of 
Mrs.  Gaskell  we  will  leave  to  posterity.  She  did  not  write 
for  fame,  but  for  love,  and  that  with  a  truth  and  force  which 
will  secure  her,  at  least,  euthanasia.  She  had  her  fame  in 
her  life,  like  the  sun,  and  though  she  has  passed  away, 
she  has  left  warmth  and  light  behind;  but  how  long  the 
twilight  will  last,  who  shall  say  ? 

However  that  may  be,  she  has  done  her  work  well  and 
faithfully.  She  stands  in  the  front  rank  of  the  writers  of 
her  day,  both  on  account  of  her  great  talent  and  the  noble 
ends  to  which  she  used  it.  Her  fiterary  life  was  a  champion¬ 
ship  of  charity  and  truth.  The  moral  of  her  teaching  may 
be  summed  in  a  few  precepts:  judge  not;  lie  not;  love  all. 
We  have  before  spoken  of  the  toleration  of  her  spirit ;  she 
would  not  condemn.  Of  all  her  characters  there  is  not  one  in 
whose  favour  she  does  not  plead.  Her  belief  in  the  influence 
of  circumstance  on  character  at  times  amounts  almost  to 
fatalism,  but  never  quite.  She  would  not  go  to  the  length 
of  the  French  saying,  “  Couiprendre  e'est  pardonner;"  but 
from  first  to  last  she  exclaimed,  “  Condemn  not  with  compre¬ 
hending.” 

In  her  last  work,  though  it  is  for  less  forcibly  urged,  this 
feeling  is  still  predominant.  Most  authors  would  choose  not 
to  excuse  Cynthia  for  her  duplicity  and  coquetry ;  but  she, 
while  distinctly  contrasting  the  open  nature  of  Molly  with 
the  insincerity  of  Cynthia,  and  showing  clearly  the  advantages 
of  one  over  the  other,  yet  is  not  content  to  leave  Cynthia  un¬ 
defended,  or,  at  least,  unexcused,  and  ultimately  shows  so 
many  circumstances  tending  to  Cynthia's  extenuation  that 
she  is  dismissed  to  her  self-chosen  happiness  with  a  repri¬ 
mand.  And  this  is  done  without  violence  to  our  sense  of 
truth  and  right.  Molly  and  Cynthia  get,  at  first  sight,  the 
same  reward — viz.,  a  husband  after  their  ewn  heart;  but 
there  the  resemblance  stops.  ”  After  their  own  hearts” — 
true,  but  how  different  are  the  hearts  of  those  girls — how 
totally  removed  from  one  another  are  the  spheres  of  their 
future  happiness ! 

Let  ns  conclude  by  saying  that  wo  have  not  read  Cranford, 
nor  many  of  Mrs.  Gaskell's  late  short  tales ;  so  that  if  there 
has  been  anything  said  in  the.°e  short  articles  which  will  not 
bear  the  test  of  those  works,  we  request  those  of  our  readers 
who  have  been  more  fortunate  than  we  have  to  pardon  an 
error  of  ignorance. 
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BY  FRANCIS  DAVEN'AXT. 

III.— SIR  JUDAS  OF  AKFETOX. 

IN  the  parish  of  West  Worlington,  in  the  hundred  of 
Witheridge,  and  in  the  deanery  of  South  Molton,  is 
Afton  or  Affeton,  which,  once  the  seat  of  a  great  family  of 
that  name,  is  spoken  of  by  the  people  of  the  neighbourhood 
as  the  former  seat  of  the  Stncleys. 

Though  there  are  some  remains  of  the  ancient  castellated 
mansion  that  once  housed  the  AfTetons,  Time  has  been  so 
busy  with  its  destroying  hand  that  it  has  obliterated  the  plan 
of  the  place,  leaving  but  a  few  marks  to  testify  how  that 
even  ruins  are  not  exempted  from  decay.  A  farmhouse 
stands  upon  the  ground  where  the  mighty  folk  once  had  their 
dwelling.  The  name,  little  else,  preserves  the  memory  of 
the  former  possessors,  and  it  is  to  the  legendary  lore  and 
traditions  of  the  country-side,  rather  than  to  history,  that  we 
are  indebted  for  such  information  as  we  have  respecting  the 
family  which  held  it  last,  and  whose  name  is  associated  with 
the  district  in  preference  to  that  of  the  family  who  originally 
dwelt  there  and  gave  their  title  to  it. 

The  earliest  history  of  the  place  is  soon  told.  At  the  time 
when  Doomsday  survey  was  held,  it  was  possessed  by  Ralph 
de  Pomeroy,  of  whom  and  of  whose  family  the  legends  are 
legionons  throughout  the  West  Country.  In  the  reign  of 
Henry  IIL,  a  family  who  took  the  name  of  the  parish  held 
Worlington,  and  conveyed  it  by  descent  and  intermarriage  to 
tbe  Crawthomes,  through  whom  it  passed  to  the  Marwoods. 
In  1358,  Thomas  Affeton,  of  AfPeton,  bought  Worlington  of 
the  Harwood  who  then  owned  it,  and  the  heiress  of  ASeton 
brought  it  to  Sir  Hugh  Stucley. 

Concerning  the  Stncleys,  which  family  is  now  represented 
by  that  which  took  their  name  and  property,  and  live  at 
Hartland  Abbey,  it  were  long  to  tell.  They  are  a  family  old 
and  famous  in  Devonshire,  and  there  is  much  that  might  be 
said  of  them  did  time  and  occasion  serve.  There  was  “  the 
lusty  Stucley”  of  whom  quaint  old  Westcote  writes,  and  Sir 
Hugh,  and  Sir  Henry,  and  there  was  the  Sir  Lewis  of  whom 
I  am  now  to  write.  He  lived  at  AfFeton,  though  he  did  not 
die  there,  as  Howell  in  his  Familiar  Letters  will  tell  you; 
and  by  common  consent  his  name,  during  his  lifetime  even, 
was  changed  from  that  which  he  received  at  the  font  for 
the  more  appropriate  though  ill-sounding  one  which  stands 
at  the  head  of  this  chapter. 

Having  referred  to  Howell,  I  may  at  once  give  the  quota¬ 
tion  from  his  Familiar  Letters.  It  will  famish  a  summary 
of  the  case  of  Sir  Judas  to  those  who  do  not  care  to  read 
further,  and  it  will  give  zest  to  the  appetite  of  those  who 
may  wish  to  know  more  of  the  legend  and  its  history. 

Howell  says,  “  Well  did  that  faithless,  cunning  knight  who 
betrayed  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  in  his  intended  escape,  being 
come  ashore,  fall  to  that  contemptible  end  as  to  die  a  poor 
distracted  beggar  in  the  island  of  Lundy,  having  for  a  bag  of 
money  falsified  his  faith,  confirmed  by  the  tie  of  the  Holy 
Sacrament.” 

The  legend  which  probably  now  circulates,  as  it  certainly 
did  circulate  a  very  few  years  ago,  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Aifeton,  reports  that  in  a  well  which  is  known  to  exist, 
though  in  what  part  of  the  grounds  the  oldest  inhabitant 
cannot  point  out,  there  is  hidden  a  treasure  of  great  value, 
which  for  some  reason  or  other  is  not  allowed  to  see  the  light. 
To  prevent  the  attempts  of  the  avaricious  or  the  curioHS  to 
get  possession  of  it,  a  spirit  of  formidable  powers  and  wonder¬ 
ful  ugliness  is  doomed  to  watch  over  it,  and  up  to  the  present 
time  his  watchfulness  has  been  rewarded  with  complete 


success.  No  one  has  found,  if  any  one  has  sought,  the 
treasure,  which  yet  without  doubt  lies  at  tbe  bottom  of  tbe 
well,  as  valuable  and  rich  as  on  the  very  day  it  was  put 
there. 

Not  a  few  were  the  surmises  which  from  time  to  time  were 
hazarded  with  regard  to  the  treasure,  and  the  reason  for  its 
being  there,  for  tbe  tradition  had  outlived  the  history,  and 
though  every  one  knew  of  the  treasure,  no  one  could  speak 
as  to  its  owner.  One  suggested  it  was  the  price  of  blood, 
another  that  it  was  a  miser’s  store,  while  a  third  rebuked 
them  both  for  relaters  of  improbable  things,  and  declared 
(though  without  knowledge,  and  some  added,  without  likeli¬ 
hood)  that  it  was  the  very  money  which  Ahab  ought  to  have 
paid  to  Naboth  for  his  vineyard.  The  unlikelihood  of  this 
most  authoritatively  given  statement  was  so  extreme,  the 
improbability  of  the  very  sum,  not  which  was  pmd,  but 
which  ought  to  have  been  paid  for  the  vineyard,  having  been 
kept  apart  in  the  Jewish  king’s  treasury,  spared  by  the  patty 
larceners  and  embezzlers  of  tbe  period,  and  brought  from 
Syria  to  England,  of  all  European  countries,  and  finally 
deposited  in  a  well  upon  the  estate  of  the  Stncleys,  without 
any  good  reason  why,  was  so  great,  that  people  preferred  to 
believe  the  tradition  without  knowing  the  foundation  of 
it,  rather  than  accept  the  Naboth  v.  Ahab  version  of  the 
story. 

Mr.  Isaac  Disraeli,  who,  it  is  perhaps  needless  to  say,  did 
not  credit  tbe  Naboth  theory,  was  the  first  to  throw  light 
which  was  really  worth  having  upon  the  hidden  treasure  at 
Affeton — light,  metaphorically  speaking,  of  coarse,  for  to  this 
moment  the  light  of  day  has  not  peered  in  upon  the  lost 
crowns,  worse  luck  for  the  guardian  demon  of  formidable 
powers  and  wonderful  ugliness,  who  will  have  to  keep  his 
solitary  watch  until  that  desirable  event  shall  happen.  Mr. 
Disraeli  throws  this  metaphorical  light  incidentally  in  the 
coarse  of  his  Secret  History  of  Sir  Walter  Rawleigh,  which  I 
propose  to  use,  with  other  books,  to  help  me  the  better  to 
relate  the  historical  legend  of  Sir  Judas  of  Aifeton. 

Stow  tolls  us  that  on  “the  17th  of  November,  1003,  was  sir 
WaL  Raleigh  arraigned,  being  indicted  the  21st  of  Sep. 
at  Staines,  for  combining  with  Henry  Ld.  Cobham,  the 
9th  of  June,  at  S.  Martin’s  in  the  Fields,  to  compasse  to 
destroy  the  king:  raise  sedition:  commit  slaughter:  move 
rebellion:  alter  religion :  subvert  the  estate :  to  procure  in¬ 
vasion  :  levie  warre :  and  to  set  up  the  lady  Arbella  Steward, 
&c.,  as  in  the  inditement,  with  other  arguments,  which  con¬ 
tinued  from  morning  till  about  6  of  the  clock  at  night, 
that  the  jury  in  halfe  an  houre  found  him  guilty  of  high 
treason.” 

The  account  of  tbe  trial  given  in  the  State  Trials  is  very 
instructive  and  very  amusing.  From  it  one  may  see  how 
great  and  coarse  licence  the  crown  lawyers  took — at  least.  Sir 
Edward  Coke  did  on  this  occasion — on  trials  for  high  treason, 
and  also  how  truly  dignified  a  great  man  can  be,  though 
pestered  and  annoyed  even  on  a  trial  for  his  life. 

Sir  Edward  Coke  said,  “  Thou  art  the  most  vile  and  exe¬ 
crable  traitor  that  over  lived.” 

lialetgh.  “  You  speak  indiscreetly,  barbarously,  and  un¬ 
civilly.” 

Attorney.  “  I  want  words  sufficiently  to  express  thy 
viperous  treasons.” 

Raleiyh.  “  I  think  yon  want  words  indeed,  for  you  have 
spoken  one  thing  half-a-dozen  times.” 

Attorney.  “Thou  art  an  odious  fellow,  thy  name  is  hateful 
to  all  tbe  realm  of  England  for  thy  pride.” 

Raleigh.  “It  will  go  near  to  prove  a  measuring  cast 
between  you  and  me,  Mr.  Attorney.” 

Attorney.  “Well,  now  will  I  make  it  appear  to  the  world 
that  there  never  lived  a  viler  viper  upon  the  face  of  the  earth 


than  thou.”  And  so  on.  After  mnch  more  abnee  be  calls  Sir 
VTalter  “  a  spider  of  beU,”  whatever  that  may  be. 

Bat  I  must  not  take  np  more  space  with  this  matter, 
interesting  though  it  be. 

The  result  of  all  the  arraignments  was,  that  though  all  the 
prisoners  were  condemned,  George  Brook,  brother  to  Lord 
Cobbam,  and  two  priests,  Watson  and  Clarke,  were  the  only 
persons  who  were  executed;  Lord  Cobbam,  Lord  Grey  of 
Wilton,  and  Sir  GrifiBn  Markham  being  respited  after  they 
had  lain  their  heads  upon  the  block.  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  was 
never  pardoned,  though  the  king  did  not  then  sign  a  warrant 
for  his  death.  He  was  kept  in  prison,  being,  however,  re¬ 
moved  from  the  Castle  of  Winchester,  where  he  was  tried,  to 
the  safe  keeping  of  the  Tower  of  London. 

Who  that  has  been  at  the  Tower  has  not  seen  that  fright¬ 
fully  narrow  cell  in  which,  as  Prince  Henry,  James's  heir, 
said,  “  Xo  king  but  my  father  would  keep  such  a  bird  V  In 
that  small  place  lived  for  eleven  years  the  man  who  was 
perhaps  the  original  “courtier,  soldier,  scholar”  of  Shak- 
speare,  who  was  beyond  all  doubt  a  successful  warrior  both  by 
land  and  sea,  who  was  a  bold  and  skilful  explorer,  a  poet,  a 
chemist,  a  historian,  a  kindly  creature,  and  a  most  handsome 
Englishman  to  boot.  There  he  lived,  thought,  and  wrote, 
planned  further  expeditions  against  the  power  of  the  Spaniards, 
should  it  ever  be  his  fortune  to  get  out  of  that  doleful  prison, 
and  settled  in  his  own  mind  the  exact  point  to  which  he 
would  go  in  bis  next  exploring  voyage  in  search  of  El  Dorado. 
There  he  wrote  that  ponderous  History  of  the  World  which, 
for  size  and  for  the  extraordinary  diversity  of  its  matter,  has 
excited  the  wonder  of  the  most  industrious  and  the  most 
learned.  There  he  wrote  letters  full  of  sound  advice  and 
wisdom  to  that  young  Prince  Henry  who  died  all  too  soon  for 
England,  and  who  loved  the  counsel  of  the  sage  man  of  the 
world  with  an  affection  passing  his  years.  There  he  proved 
emphatically  what  in  the  next  reign  Colonel  Lovelace  asserted 
in  most  pretty  verse,  how  that 

“  Stone  walls  do  not  a  prison  make, 

Nor  iron  bars  a  cage ; 

Hinds  innocent  and  quiet  take 
That  for  an  hermitage.” 

He  was  rusting  in  this  horrible  confinement.  He  longed  to 
breathe  again  the  free  air  on  the  ocean,  once  more  to  seek 
new  lands,  to  visit  his  own  colony  of  Virginia,  and  his  own- 
found  land  of  Florida,  and  also,  in  the  interests  of  the  world 
and  humanity,  to  have  yet  another  brush  with  the  Spaniards 
before  he  died. 

So  be  wrote  piteous,  even  fulsome  letters  to  the  king  and 
his  councillors,  imploring,  if  not  pardon,  liberty  to  do  his 
majesty  great  service,  to  add  a  splendid  jewel  to  his 
crown,  and  to  make  him  a  present  of  a  gold  mine.  More 
effectual  weapons  he  employed  than  letters.  He  sent  a  wel¬ 
come  flow  of  money  into  the  coffers  of  some  of  those  about  the 
court  who  were  as  needy  as  they  were  influential,  and  he  was 
rewarded  for  the  timely  assistance  thus  lent. 

Though  the  courtiers  were  unable,  perhaps  not  altogether 
willing,  to  procure  a  pardon  from  James,  they  so  far  worked 
upon  the  thrifty  disposition — which  has  been  called  avarice 
when  seen  in  persons  of  less  degree — of  that  monarch,  as  to 
induce  him  to  let  the  noble  bird  out  of  his  cage  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  flying  across  the  Atlantic,  and  finding  an  El  Dorado 
for  the  English. 

Everybody  in  that  age  believed  in  the  existence  of  a 
mineral  fountain-head,  whence  all  the  minor  streams  of  gold 
that  babbled  up  here  and  there  on  the  earth’s  surface  derived 
their  being.  The  presence  of  gold  in  almost  all  the  parts  of 
the  West  Indies  and  South  America  yet  visited,  gave  rise  to 
some  such  fancy,  and  the  stories  related  by  the  natives  of  the 
untold  wealth  of  the  interior  of  the  country  confirmed  it. 


But  no  one  had  as  yet  discovered — has  any  one  to  this  hour 
discovered  it?  Did  not  the  Australian  gold-fields  begin  to 
declare  their  richness  in  the  yellow  metal  just  as  folk  were 
beginning  to  have  a  hazy  notion  that  California  might  after 
all  be  the  El  Dorado  ?  And  are  we  not  just  beginning  to 
doubt,  when  we  bear  of  a  mountain  of  iron  having  been  dis¬ 
covered  in  one  of  the  Northern  States  of  America,  and  when 
we  hear  of  the  seemingly  inexhaustible  riches  of  Petrolea, 
whether  spots  that  yield  so  abundantly  gold's  worth  are  not 
more  truly  El  Dorados  than  gold-fields  themselves  ? 

In  Raleigh’s  day  this  was  not  so.  Men  expected  to  flush  a 
gold-mine  just  as  now  they  expect  to  “  strike  ile.”  Spaniards, 
French,  English,  Portuguese,  all  people  that  could  manage  to 
go,  went  in  those  days  to  seek  El  Dorado.  Some  thought  it 
lay  in  the  country  of  the  Amazons,  others  knew  it  was  in 
Peru,  while  one  man.  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  had  his  reasons  for 
thinking  it  was  in  the  country  watered  by  the  Orinoco  and 
Essequibo. 

In  a  former  voyage  to  Guiana,  Raleigh  had  made  friendship 
with  the  Indians,  who  freely  gave  him  pieces  of  gold  which 
they  said  came  from  the  interior  of  the  country,  and  in  a  boat 
expedition  up  the  Essequibo  river  Raleigh  had  seen  what  he 
considered  to  be  confirmatory  evidence  so  strong  as  to  be 
conclusive. 

He  saw  that  which  the  writer  of  these  words  can  testify 
any  one  who  will  take  the  trouble  to  make  a  boat  expe¬ 
dition  up  the  Essequibo  as  far  as  to  its  junction  with 
the  Mazeroni  can  see  now-a-days,  the  first  spurs  of  the 
mountain  chain  which  stretches  south  from  Venezuela  and 
runs  down  the  centre  ef  the  South  American  continent.  And 
these  spurs  which  he  saw  being  of  plane  cut  crystals  flash 
back  the  rays  of  the  sun,  and  glitter  though  they  are  not  gold. 
Raleigh  thought  they  contained  gold,  and  he  thought  rightly ; 
but  he  thought  they  were  El  Dorado  mountains,  and  there  he 
was  wrong. 

The  works  now  being  carried  on  under  the  direction  of  a 
company  got  up  in  Demerara  justify  the  suspicions  of  Sir 
Walter  as  to  the  presence  of  gold — a  fact  the  rather  to  be 
noted  that  historians  and  commentators  have  been  busy  with 
the  gratuitous  statement  that  Sir  Walter  had  no  reason  to 
expect  a  gold  mine  on  the  “  Oronoque.” 

So  permission  was  given  to  the  prisoner,  who  for  eleven 
years  had  lain  under  sentence  of  death,  to  act  as  though  he 
were  perfectly  free  and  independent — to  fit  out  a  fleet,  to 
enlist  sailors,  and  to  do  all  things  necessary  to  insure  success 
for  the  undertaking.  Raleigh  was  let  out  of  that  abominable 
hole  which  visitors  to  the  Tower  know  so  well,  and  forthwith 
set  about  the  work  he  had  it  in  his  mind  to  do.  But  there 
were  endless  difficulties  in  his  way.  The  assistance  promised 
by  the  king,  though  the  less  costly  part  of  the  whole  expense, 
was  spoken  of  by  treasurers,  comptrollers,  directors-general, 
and  all  the  army  of  obstruction  layers,  as  if  it  were  in  fact 
ten  times  as  great,  and  it  was  proportionately  long  in  coming. 
Raleigh  was  not,  in  the  eyes  of  those  who  see  with  courtier 
vision,  the  same  with  him  who  a  few  years  hack  was  the 
cynosure  of  admirers,  who  was  easily  chief  oven  amongst 
the  brilliant  throng  that  surrounded  the  throne  of  Elizabeth. 
Then  he  was  the  risen,  or  the  rising,  star ;  now  if  he  shone 
at  all,  it  was  only  by  the  reflection  of  bis  former  brightness 
upon  the  dull  orb  represented  by  his  present  forlorn  condi¬ 
tion.  Who  was  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  that  the  deputy-assistant 
comptroller-general  of  the  royal  hawsers  and  cables  should 
put  himself  out  of  the  way  for  him  ?  Had  the  man  colonised 
fertile  places  as  large  as  England,  and  given  them  to  the 
crown  ?  Had  he  spent  health  and  fortune  in  noble  explora¬ 
tions,  and  been  systematically  the  enemy  unquenchable  smd 
severe  of  those  Spaniards  who  roasted  Indians  that  would  not 
surrender  their  gold,  “basting  their  bodies  with  homing 
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bacon,”  as  did  a  certain  governor  of  Trinidad — Spaniards  of 
whom  Girolamo  Benzoui  said  that  there  were  some  among 
them  who  were  “  not  only  cruel,  but  very  cruel,”  governing 
their  slaves  according  to  the  law  of  Baiona,  “  a  law  suggested, 
I  think,”  says  Benzoni,  “  by  some  great  demon ;”  or,  as  Pur- 
chas  says,  “devised  by  some  cruel  divell,”  and  which  is  too 
horrible  to  be  given  here?  What  though  Raleigh  bod  again 
and  again  punished  the  oppressors,  if  he  had  not  always  been 
able  to  help  the  oppressed  to  right  ?  Men  ever  adore  the 
rising  sun  rather  than  the  sun  which  will  presently  set ;  and 
fellows  who  were  not  worthy  to  clean  Raleigh's  boots  insulted 
him  when  he  hastened  their  operations,  and  they  vexed  his 
noble  soul  with  delays. 

At  length,  after  much  difficulty  and  with  great  charges 
which  be  had  to  take  upon  his  own  estate.  Sir  Walter  got 
away  with  thirteen  ships,  and  a  company  which  included 
more  than  a  hundred  knights  and  gentlemen.  Walter 
Raleigh,  bis  well-beloved  son,  child  of  that  “dear  Bessy” 
for  whose  sake  Sir  Walter  incurred  the  famous  displeasure  of 
Queen  Elizabeth,  who,  if  she  did  not  hate  men  because  they 
loved  not  her,  “  hated  women  because  they  were  loved.” 

There  was  rough  weather  in  the  Channel,  and  the  squadron 
suffered  rather  badly,  but  at  length  the  voyage  was  begun  to 
the  land  of  El  Dorado. 

I  am  not  going  to  repeat,  much  as  the  subject  tempts  me, 
the  well-known  story  of  the  Guiana  voyage.  Suffice  it  here 
to  say  that  the  expedition  arrived  in  due  course  in 
Guiana,  where  the  natives  gladly  welcomed  their  old  friend, 
the  subject  of  “  the  great  queen  across  the  sea,  who  would 
protect  them  from  the  Spaniards that  Sir  Walter  lost  no 
time  in  sending  his  faithful  and  devoted  Captain  Keymiss, 
with  whom  he  intrusted  his  own  son  Walter,  on  an  expedition 
up  the  Oronoque,  giving  him  rather  vague  instructions  as  to 
how  be  was  to  behave  towards  any  Spaniards  he  might  meet 
with,  but  particular  directions  to  seek  for  a  gold  mine  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  those  glittering  mountains  which  he  had 
himself  once  seen. 

The  results  of  this  expedition  were  an  attack  on  the  Spanish 
town  of  St.  Thomas,  which  was  destroyed;  the  repulse  of 
the  English  explorers ;  the  death  of  young  Raleigh ;  the 
failure  to  discover  the  mine ;  the  return  of  the  expedition 
to  Raleigh,  and  the  distressing  suicide  of  Keymiss. 

Whether  Sir  Walter  rea'iy  thought  to  discover  gold,  or 
whether,  as  some  assert,  he  merely  intended  by  the  expedi¬ 
tion  to  find  some  fair  spot  where  he  might  found  a  dominion 
of  his  own,  away  from  “jingling  Geordie,”  and  small,  selfish 
interests  like  bis,  it  is  impossible  to  say,  but  Raleigh  was 
easily  dissuaded  from  further  attempts  after  £1  Dorado,  and 
in  the  face  of  bereavement,  illness  in  himself,  and  a  mutinous 
spirit  in  his  crews,  gave  orders  to  return  to  Europe. 

Calling  on  his  way  at  Virginia,  he  found  that  the  colony 
he  had  planted  and  cherished  bad  been  suffered  to  go  to  ruin, 
and  so  there  came  a  fresh  disappointment  to  his  great  mind. 
He  had  to  go  as  far  as  the  banks  of  Newfoundland  before  he 
could  get  a  breeze  that  would  bring  him  across  the  Atlan¬ 
tic  ;  and  at  Newfoundland  his  crews,  who  were  infected  with 
the  spirit  of  the  depnty-assistant-comptroiler-general  of  the 
hawsers  and  cables,  again  showed  signs  of  insubordination. 

As  he  neared  England,  Raleigh  seems  to  have  had  a  fixed 
presentiment  that  his  end  was  near,  and  that  bis  enemies 
would  be  too  much  for  him.  He  -knew  how  the  Spanish 
infiuence  was  all-powerful  with  James,  and  that  by  burning 
the  town  of  St.  Thomas  he  bad  incurred  the  sure  hatred  of 
the  Spaniards,  who  would  demand  vengeance  from  one  to 
whom  he  had  nothing  but  disappointment  about  the  gold 
mine  to  offer  as  a  palliative  for  his  conduct.  He  felt  this 
though  he  did  not  know  in  fact  that  Gondomar,  the  Spanish 
ambassador,  bad,  as  soon  as  he  heard  of  the  affair  on  the 


Oronoque,  rushed  into  the  presence  of  James,  shouting 
“Piratas!  PiratasI  Piratas!”  taking  that  somewhat  extra¬ 
ordinary  method  of  informing  the  king  of  the  attack  on 
St.  Thomas,  of  which  place  Gondomar's  brother  bad  been 
governor,  and  was  slain. 

So  convinced  was  Sir  Walter  that  he  had  sinned  beyond 
forgiveness,  that  be  desired  he  might  be  landed  in  France, 
but  his  crew  would  not  suffer  him,  so  he  shaped  a  course  for 
some  English  port,  and  anchored  in  Plymouth  harbour  in  the 
beginning  of  June. 

After  paying  off  his  men  and  arranging  for  the  care  of  the. 
ships,  he  set  off  for  London  in  obedience  to  orders  from  the 
king,  who  was  beginning  to  fear  lest  the  threats  of  Spain 
should  be  put  into  execution,  and  the  match  which  he  was 
bent  on  making  between  Prince  Charles  and  the  Infanta 
should  be  broken  off. 

Mr.  I.  Disraeli  says,  “  A  few  miles  from  Plymouth  he  was 
met  by  Sir  Lewis  Stucley,  vice-admiral  of  Devon,  a  kinsman 
and  a  friend,  who,  in  communication  with  government,  had 
accepted  a  sort  of  surveillance  over  Sir  Walter.  It  is  said 
(and  will  be  credited  when  we  hear  the  story  of  Stucley)  that 
be  had  set  his  heart  on  the  thip  as  a  profitable  purchase,  and 
on  the  person  against  whom,  to  colour  his  natural  treachery, 
he  professed  an  old  hatred.  Ho  first  seized  on  Rawleigh  more 
like  the  kinsman  than  the  vice-admiral,  and  proposed  travel¬ 
ling  together  to  London,  and  baiting  at  the  houses  of  the 
friends  of  Rawleigh.”  But  while  he  was  thus  acting  to  Sir 
Walter’s  face  the  friendly  part  of  lago,  behind  his  back  he 
was  rivalling  that  eminent  Venetian  in  the  subtlety  of  his 
treachery.  He  sent  secretly — why  make  a  fuss  about  such  a 
trifle?— to  London,  and  procured  a  royal  warrant  for  the 
arrest  of  his  friend,  if  need  should  so  require.  At  the  same 
time  be  procured  the  assistance  of  another  spirit  as  wicked 
as  himself,  in  the  shape  of  a  Frenchman  named  Manourie, 
who  was  to  act  the  confidential  attendant  to  Raleigh,  and 
worm  his  secrets  out  of  him,  assist  him  in  every  plan  be 
might  have  either  for  escape  or  further  plotting,  build  up  a 
substantial  fabric  of  accusation  over  the  great  man’s  head, 
and  at  the  proper  time  pull  the  string  which  should  bring  the 
same  clattering  about  his  oars,  and  bury  him  in  the  ruins. 

Stucley  returned  to  Plymouth  with  his  prisoner,  and  for 
some  reason  or  other  not  known,  allowed  him  an  unusual 
amount  of  liberty,  so  much,  indeed,  that  though  the  wolfs  eye 
was  probably  fixed  all  the  time  on  the  victim,  and  the  wolf 
was  ready  at  any  moment  to  pounce  upon  him,  Raleigh  had 
leisure  to  plan  an  escape.  From  his  affectionate  wife — his 
“dear  Bess” — who  joined  him  at  Plymouth,  and  from  other 
friends,  Raleigh  learned  the  inveterate  hate  of  the  king  against 
him  on  account  of  the  broil  which  bis  acts  in  the  West  Indies 
were  likely  to  engender  between  England  and  Spain ;  and  the 
king’s  determination  to  sacrifice  him  rather  than  to  forego  the 
Spanish  match — so  distasteful  to  the  English  people.  He 
resolved,  therefore,  while  he  could,  to  save  his  life ;  and  with 
the  assistance  of  Captain  King,  who  bad  sailed  with  him,  he 
made  arrangements  to  go  to  France  in  a  bark  from  Plymouth, 
and  was  actually  in  a  boat,  half-way  to  the  vessel  which  was 
to  place  him  in  safety,  when  the  thought  that  flight  might  be 
construed  into  a  confession  of  guilt,  and  so  his  honour  might 
be  aspersed,  decided  him  to  go  back.  He  returned  to  the 
shore  and  to  the  keeping  of  Stucley. 

Hoping  to  get  time  to  vindicate  his  honour,  he  resolved,  at 
the  suggestion  of  Manourie,  to  feign  sickness,  in  order  that  he 
might  not  immediately  be  sent  to  the  Tower,  and  also  that  he 
might,  if  the  worst  threatened,  contrive  means  of  ultimate 
escape.  Manourie  lent  himself  to  the  plan,  and  gave  Raleigh 
medicines  which  produced  continued  sickness,  while  Raleigh, 
with  some  chemical  preparation  of  his  own,  anointed  his  face, 
and  caused  it  to  be  spottod  with  spots  like  plague-spots. 
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Surely,  but  not  until  after  the  deception  had  been  practised, 
did  Manonrie,  the  subordinate  villain,  acquaint  Stucley,  the 
chief  villain,  with  the  plan.  This  occurred  at  Salisbury,  from 
which  place  Sir  Walter  sent  on  Lady  Raleigh  and  Captain 
King  to  London,  giving  out  that  he  himself  was  too  ill  to 
proceed. 

The  readiness  with  which  Manourie,  though  well  paid  for 
his  assistance,  had  entered  into  the  feigned  sickness  plan,  and 
the  friendship  which  he  pretended  for  the  captive,  led  Raleigh 
to  trust  bim  more ;  and  when  Manourie,  prompted  by  Stucley, 
proposed  that  Raleigh  should  escape  to  France,  and  drew  out 
a  plan  in  which  he  offered  himself  to  help,  Raleigh,  lulled  by 
the  faimees  of  the  deceit,  disclosed  to  the  Frenchman  the 
secret  for  which  that  traitor  and  his  master  had  been  fishing, 
via,  that  Captain  King,  who  had  gone  to  London  from  Salis¬ 
bury,  had  instructions  to  prepare  the  means  of  escape  by  a 
vessel  from  Ghavesend. 

Manonrie  thought  the  plan  a  good  one,  entered  fully  into 
it,  and  sng^sted  that  Stucley  might  be  induced  to  help.  At 
the  same  time  he  told  Stucley  what  he  had  discovered,  and 
Stucley  redoubled  his  vigilance  on  the  prisoner.  To  win  him, 
Raleigh  sent  him,  through  Manourie,  “a  jewel  made  in  the 
fashion  of  hail  powdered  with  diamonds,  with  a  ruby  in  the 
midst,”  and,  inasmuch  as  Stucley  intimated  he  should  lose  his 
office  as  Vioe-Admi^  of  Devon,  for  which  ho  had  given  600i, 
promised  that  as  soon  as  they  should  arrive  in  Holland  or 
France,  Lady  Raleigh  would  give  Stucley  l,000f. 

Poor  Raleigh,  “thus  benetted  round  with  villains,”  did  not 
know  that  these  seeming  friends,  who  took  his  money  and  his 
“  hail  powdered  with  diomonds,”  were  but  seeking  occasion 
to  found  a  charge  against  him  of  flying  from  justice ;  nor  did 
he  know  that  the  arch-traitor  had  procured  a  warrant  from 
the  court  to  indemnify  him  for  entering  into  his  prisoner's 
plans  for  eEcax>e,  and  to  authorise  him  to  accept  any  offers 
made  to  him  by  Raleigh  in  that  behalL  Manonrie  now  left 
him,  and  Stucley,  having  brought  his  prisoner  to  London, 
informed  his  employers  of  what  he  had  learned  and  done. 

Raleigh,  thoroughly  persuaded  of  the  king’s  intention  to 
destroy  him,  set  his  hope  on  the  Gravesend  means  of  safety. 
Hart,  a  seaman  who  had  sailed  with  him,  and  Cotterel,  a  ser¬ 
vant  of  Raleigh,  had  been  engaged  by  Captain  King  to  pro¬ 
vide  the  vessel  at  Gravesend,  but  they  had  been  got  at  by 
Stucley  and  bribed  to  betray  their  noble  master.  Captain 
King  was  the  only  honest  man  of  the  party. 

On  the  evening  when,  all  being  ready,  tbe  escape  was  to  be 
made,  Raleigh,  disguised  with  a  false  beard,  and  accompanied 
by  King,  Stucley,  and  his  son,  went  to  the  Tower  dock  and 
took  a  boat  to  go  to  Gravesend.  Hart  was  with  them. 

“Have  I  not  proved  myself  thus  far  an  honest  man?” 
asked  Stucley  of  King,  as  they  shoved  off. 

“  I  hope  yon  may  continue  so,”  was  the  answer,  and  the 
rowers  began  to  ply  their  oars. 

Raleigh  began  to  hope  he  was  evading  the  clutches  of  the 
king,  when  one  of  the  boatmen  observed  that  Mr.  Herbert 
(Raleigh’s  enemy  and  a  cousin  of  Stncley’s)  had  lately  taken 
boat,  and  was  following  them  down  the  river.  Sir  Walter’s 
fears  arose,  but  Stucley  and  Hart  played  their  parts  so  welt, 
urging  the  rowers  to  speed  and  expressing  themselves  so 
friendly  towards  the  object  of  the  expedition,  that  Raleigh 
and  King  thought  them  to  be  sincere. 

They  got  to  Woolwich,  the  strange  boat  sticking  near  them, 
evidently  watching  them,  and  then  Raleigh,  convinced  he  was 
betrayed,  ordered  the  men  to  row  back.  But  Stucley  dis¬ 
suaded  him,  though  the  boat  coming  near,  discovered  Mr. 
Herbert’s  crew,  who  hailed,  and  were  answered  by  Hart. 
“It  were  better,”  said  Stucley,  “to  land  at  Greenwich  than 
to  row  back  to  London,”  and  the  villain,  drawing  Raleigh 
aside,  suggested,  in  consideration  of  something  which  he 


received  out  of  the  prisoner’s  pocket — Mr.  Disraeli  thinks 
more  “  rubies  powdered  with  diamonds” — that  if  instead  of 
surrendering  to  Herbert,  who  Raleigh  knew  would  forthwith 
send  him  to  the  Tower,  he  would  agree  to  its  being  said  that 
Stucley  and  King  had  conveyed  him  thus  far  in  order  to 
betray  him,  he  might  still  remain  in  Stucley’s  charge  and  find 
other  means  of  escape.  And  this  he  said  as  though  he  had 
not  given  the  information  which  had  brought  Mr.  Herbert 
about  them. 

When  they  landed,  the  crew  of  the  stnmgeboat  landed  also, 
and  then  Stucley  told  Captain  King  how  that  he  wsis  to  appear 
to  have  joined  in  the  plan  for  entrapping  Sir  Walter.  But  Cap¬ 
tain  King  was  an  honest  man,  and  flatly  refused  to  do  anything 
of  the  sort ;  so  Stucley,  failing  in  what  was  but  an  attempt  to 
lime  an  upright  soul,  for  pure  evil's  sake,  no  longer  delayed 
to  show  his  own  true  character.  He  arrested  the  captain  in 
the  king’s  name,  and  banded  bim  over  to  Mr.  Herbert’s 
people,  while  they  and  be  went  with  their  prisoners  to  a 
tavern  in  Greenwich  for  the  night,  with  the  intention  of 
bringing  them  to  the  Tower  next  day. 

Sir  Walter’s  only  remark,  when  be  at  length  saw  the  mani¬ 
fold  traitor  in  his  true  colours,  was,  “  Sir  Lewis,  these  actions 
will  not  turn  out  to  your  credit.”  The  next  day  he  was 
taken  to  tbe  Tower,  where  the  faithful  Captain  King  bade 
him  farewell. 

It  is  not  my  intention  to  pursue  from  this  point  to  the  end 
the  remnant  of  the  thread  of  life  which  remained  to  poor 
Raleigh ;  bow  be  was  beset  by  spies,  false  friends,  and  slip¬ 
pery-minded  emissaries  who  were  sent  to  try  and  draw  from 
him  matter  of  accusation  against  himself ;  how  he  in  vain  urged 
the  circumstances  of  his  case  upon  the  king’s  notice,  and 
sought  to  turn  him  away  from  the  bloody  conrse  he  had 
marked  out  to  walk  in  rather  than  sacrifice  tbe  friendship  of 
Spain.  Enough  here  to  say  that  James  I.  had  written  to  the 
King  of  Spain,  offering  to  put  to  death  the  great  enemy  of 
Spain,  or,  if  his  majesty  preferred  it,  would  send  him  to  Spain 
to  be  dealt  with  there;  and  that  Philip  wrote  back  to  the 
unworthy  successor  of  Elizabeth,  saying  “that  it  would  bo 
more  agreeable  to  him  that  the  punishment  of  Raleigh  should 
take  place  in  England ;  and  as  the  offence  was  notorious,  that 
its  chastisement  should  be  exemplary  and  immediate.” 

Tbe  stoty  of  this  great  man’s  execution,  under  a  sentence 
pronounced  fifteen  years  before,  and  since  tbe  passing  of 
which  he  bad  been  employed  under  the  royal  commission, 
and  treated  in  every  way  as  a  free  man,  is  well  known,  and 
will  last  until  the  great  assize  at  the  Judgment  Day.  The 
following  extract  from  Sir  'Walter’s  speech  on  the  scaffold 
shows  the  temper  in  which  he  left  his  betrayers  behind  him ; — 

“I  forgive  that  Frenchman,  and  Sir  Lewis  Stucley  also, 
tbe  wrongs  he  hath  done  me,  with  all  my  heart,  for  I  have 
received  the  sacrament  this  morning  of  Mr.  Dean  (the  Dean 
of  Westminster),  and  I  have  forgiven  all  men.  But  that 
these  two  men  are  perfidious,  I  am  bound  in  charity  to  speak, 
that  all  men  may  take  heed  of  them.  Sir  Lewis,  my  keeper 
and  kinsman,  hath  affirmed  that  I  told  him  my  Lord  Carew 
and  my  Lord  Doncaster  here  had  advised  me  to  escape ;  but 
I  protest  before  God  I  never  told  him  any  such  thing,  neither 
did  these  lords  advise  me  to  any  such  matter.” 

Raleigh  then  noticed  two  other  lies  of  Stucley’s,  and  said, 
“  Now  I  take  my  leave  of  Sir  Lewis.  Gh>d  is  not  only  a  Gk)d 
of  revenge,  but  also  of  mercy ;  and  I  pray  God  to  forgpve 
him  as  I  myself  hope  to  be  forgiven.” 

I  wish  I  had  space  to  give  in  extenso  the  loving  and  con¬ 
siderate  letter  which  he  wrote  to  his  wife  the  night  before 
his  execution.  “  I  can  say  no  more :  Time  and  Death  call  me 
away.  The  everlasting,  powerful,  infinite,  and  omnipotent 
God,  that  almighty  God  who  is  goodness  itself,  the  true  life 
and  true  light,  keep  thee  and  thine,  have  mercy  on  me,  and 
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teach  me  to  forgive  my  persecutors  and  accusers,  and  send 
us  to  meet  in  His  glorious  kingdom.  My  dear  wife,  farewell ! 
Bless  my  poor  boy !  Pray  for  me,  and  let  my  good  God  hold 
you  both  in  His  arms.  Written  with  the  dying  hand  of 
sometime  thy  husband,  but  now,  alas !  overthrown, 

“Walter  RxLEion.” 

This  is  all  I  can  give  of  it,  and  all  I  can  say  of  Sir  Walter. 
Let  us  see  bow  it  fared  with  Sir  Judas  of  Affeton,  after  he 
had  stricken  the  noblest  deer  of  all  the  herd. 

From  the  moment  that  it  became  known  what  part  be  had 
in  Raleigh's  death,  and  how  Raleigh  had  spoken  of  him  at 
the  last,  the  wretch  became  noted  by  all  men  for  the  villain 
he  really  was;  the  title  of  “  Sir  Judas”  was  bestowed  upon 
him ;  and  in  spite  of  an  apology  for  his  conduct  which  he 
persuaded  Dr.  Sharpe  to  write  for  him,  he  met  at  the  court 
which  be  bad  served  so  basely  well  nothing  but  insult  and 
scorn.  He  offered  to  take  the  sacrament  upon  bis  assertion 
that  the  accusations  he  bad  made  against  Raleigh  were  true; 
but  the  king  merely  said,  “  Why,  then  the  more  malicious 
was  Sir  Walter  to  utter  these  speeches  at  his  death while 
Sir  Thomas  Badger  said,  “Let  the  king  take  off  Stucley’s 
head,  as  Stuclcy  has  done  Sir  Walter’s,  and  let  him  at  his 
death  take  the  sacrament  and  his  oath  upon  it,  and  I’ll 
believe  him ;  but  till  Stucley  loses  his  head,  I  shall  credit  Sir 
Walter  Raleigh's  bare  affirmative  before  a  thousand  of 
Stucley’s  oaths." 

Sir  Judas  went  to  a  levde  of  the  lord-admiral,  who,  seeing 
him  about  to  speak,  said,  “  Base  fellow !  darest  thou  who  art 
the  scorn  and  contempt  of  men,  offer  thyself  in  my  presence  ? 
Were  it  not  in  my  own  house,  I  would  cudgel  thee  with  my 
staff  for  presuming  on  this  saucincss !” 

Mightely  affronted,  Judas  went  to  the  king  and  made  bis 
complaint,  and  the  king  asked  him — 

“  What  wouldst  thou  have  me  do?  Wouldst  thou  have  me 
hang  him  ?  Of  my  soul !  if  I  should  hang  all  that  speak  ill 
of  thee,  all  the  trees  of  the  country  would  not  suffice,  so  great 
is  the  number.” 

Sir  Lewis  Stucley  retired  from  court,  and  went,  with  the 
five  hundred  pounds  he  had  out  of  tho  exchequer  as  the  price 
of  his  service  against  Raleigh,  to  his  bouse  at  Affeton,  where 
it  is  probable  that  Manonrie  joined  him,  since  they  both 
appear  at  the  same  time  in  the  same  condemnation  for  a 
capital  offence  which  was  worthy  of  their  antecedents. 
Whether  they  operated  upon  the  very  blood-money  itself  or 
upon  other  gains  equally  ill-gotten,  is  not  known,  nor  is  it  of 
much  importance ;  but  this  much  is  certain,  they  were  both 
arrested,  the  one  at  Whitehall,  the  other  at  Plymouth,  on  a 
charge  of  clipping  the  coin  of  the  realm. 

Stucley  writhed  serpent-wise  and  tried  to  wriggle  out  of 
the  mess  by  accusing  his  own  son  and  his  servant,  but  Jla- 
nourie  betrayed  the  betrayer,  and  gave  such  evidence  as  con¬ 
victed  both  father  and  son.  It  is  more  than  likely  the  brace 
of  them  would  have  been  hanged,  bad  not  Stucley,  by  strip¬ 
ping  himself  of  every  atom  of  property,  managed  to  buy  a 
pardon  for  each.  His  office  of  vice-admiral  was  taken  away, 
and,  utterly  destitute,  he  was  left  to  the  reprobation  of  tho 
world  he  had  so  grossly  insulted,  till  in  August,  1020,  he 
died,  as  Camden  says,  “  in  a  manner  mad,”  or  as  Howell,  in 
the  passage  already  quoted  from  his  Familiar  Tetters,  says, 
“Well  did  that  faithless,  cunning  knight  who  betrayed  Sir 
Walter  Raleigh  in  his  intended  escape,  being  come  ashore, 
fall  to  that  qontemptiblo  end  as  to  die  a  poor  distracted 
beggar  in  the  island  of  Lundy,  having  for  a  bag  of  money 
falsified  his  faith,  confirmed  by  the  tie  of  the  Holy  Sacra¬ 
ment." 

The  blood-money  still  lies  bidden  in  the  unknown  well  at 
Affeton,  and  the  spirit  who  erst  guarded  it  yet  performs  bis 
dreary  duty.  Perhaps  when  the  general  accounts  are  taken. 


and  the  final  awards  are  made,  the  spirit  may  be  released 
from  its  watch  on  bringing  up  the  gold  in  evidence  against 
Sir  Judas,  who  with  the  faithless  company  of  Iscariots, 
Brutuses,  Cassiuses,  Scropes,  Inkles,  and  other  historical 
traitors,  may  then  learn  the  truth  of  his  victim’s  words — 

“  Sir  Lewis,  these  actions  will  not  turn  out  to  your  credit.” 


TOO  POOR  TO  MARRY. 

“  I  weigh  not  true  love  by  the  weight  of  the  purse.” 

Beijijar't  Dau/jhUr  of  Bethnal  Green. 

k  DVERTISEMENT.— Wanted,  by  a  young  lady,  a  man 
who  will  marry  her,  and  will  leave  her,  by  will,  all  his 
money,  to  do  with  as  she  hkes.  No  one  need  apply  who  is 
not  very  old  or  likely  to  die  soon,  and  who  cannot  leave  her 
at  least  100,000f. 

There  1  that  is  my  advertisement,  and  it  is  very  odd  that, 
often  os  it  has  appeared,  no  one  has  ever  yet  answered  it. 
Surely  there  must  be  thousands  of  dying  millionaires  who 
might  marry  mo  and  leave  me  their  money  if  they  chose ! 
Perhaps,  though,  they  think  mo  rather  cool  and  barefaced  to 
declare  thus  plainly  that  I  want  to  marry  for  money  only. 
I  may  have  done  myself  and  my  cause  an  injury  by  not 
publishing  my  motives,  therefore  I  will  do  so  now,  feeling 
sure  that  when  they  are  known  my  neglected  advertisement 
will  meet  with  full  success. 

Will  my  readers,  whoever  they  may  be,  kindly  cast  their 
thoughts  round  all  their  acquaintance,  and  count  how  many 
people  they  know  who  wish  to  marry,  but  cannot  de  so  for 
want  of  means  ?  I  do  not  allude  merely  to  persons  who  would 
like  “to  be  settled,”  but  to  those  couples  who  are  really 
attached  to  each  other.  In  what  circle  of  society  does  one 
not  meet  with  this  sentence — “  Too  poor  to  marry  ?”  Those 
who  are  initiated  into  the  mysteries  of  court  gossip  know  of 
that  “  affair”  between  the  Princess  Adela-Lonisa-Ferdinande- 
Caroline  -  L^opoldine-  Marie-Maximilienne-Crescens-von-Ber- 
genfels  and  the  Duke  of  Reithberg-Khevenhuller,  Prince  of 
Aicbelberg,  Count  of  Hohen  Osberwitz,  Baron  of  Strazovia, 
Seigneur  of  Krzizanowitz  Milnik,  etc.,  etc.  The  “  affair” 
was  true  and  deep,  but  they  were  too  poor  to  marry.  A 
duke  with  fourteen  titles  and  a  princess  with  nine  names 
cannot  marry  without  a  larger  amount  of  solid  gold  and  silver 
to  sustain  such  a  weight  than  these  two  could  master  between 
them  ;  so  they  have  died  the  death — that  is  to  say,  they  have 
married  other  people.  iShe  has  given  her  hand  to  a  son  of 
Sir  Abraham  Melchisedec,  and  he  (the  duke)  has  married  a 
daughter  of  Brown,  Jones,  and  Robinson,  the  great  London 
tailors.  Whether  the  duke  and  the  princess  have  given  their 
hearts  with  their  hands  and  titles  to  their  respective  spouses 
history  sayeth  not,  for  the  newspapers  did  not  tell  us.  That 
is  one  extreme  of  society.  I  could  go  into  the  lower  and 
the  lowest  ranks — the  patient  tradespeople,  who  hold  on  true 
to  each  other  for  years,  and  a  few  of  the  poorer  class,  with 
whom,  however,  pecuniarily  prudential  motives  weigh  but 
little.  Our  housemaid  Jane  has  been  engaged  for  seven  years 
to  John  Mason,  the  journeyman  gardener,  who  sometimes  gets 
ten  shillings  a  week,  but  not  often;  so  they  wisely  wait  on, 
being  “too  poor  to  marry.”  And  thus,  whilst  every  rank  of 
society  sings  the  old  ditty— 

“  Ah,  e'est  I'amonr,  ah,  e'est  I'amonr, 

Qul  fait  le  monde  h  la  ronde" 

— we  have  a  modem  choros  of  “  But  wo  are  too  poor  to  marry.” 

Yet  for  every  evil  under  tho  sun  there  is  a  remedy,  so 
surely  there  must  be  one  for  this,  if  we  did  but  know  where 
to  find  it.  Being  only  a  young  lady,  I  don’t  understand 
government  or  social  economy,  but  could  there  be  a  tax  for  the 
benefit  of  these  people  ?  My  strong-minded  friend  Arabella 
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says,  “  Put  a  tax  on  cigars,”  but  if  men  are  too  poor  to  be 
able  to  support  a  wife,  why,  all  the  more  reason  for  their  use 
of  cigars.  Couldn’t  Lord  Palmerston  or  Mr.  Gladstone  make 
a  sort  of  Bank  of  England,  the  interest  of  which  should  form 
a  Too-Poor-to-Marry-Conple  Relief  Fund  ?  Anyhow,  let  an 
institution  be  formed  with  a  large  capital,  and  let  couples  who 
icwtld  marry  could  they  afford  it  apply  to  the  institution  for 
relief.  There  will  be  a  greater  demand  on  it  than  there  was 
on  the  Lancashire  Fund.  Let  there  be  proper  rules  and  strict 
inquiries  made  into  every  case,  as  they  do  for  admission  into 
the  Idiot  Asylum  or  any  other  charitable  society.  It  will  be 
difficult,  perhaps,  sometimes,  to  find  evidence  of  attachment, 
unless  the  parties  correspond,  and  will  show  their  letters. 
The  gentleman's  assertion  alone  will  be  of  little  avail,  but  the 
lady's  evidence  must  be  taken,  and,  as  witness,  her  bosom 
friend  shall  be  cross-questioned. 

The  applicants  should  be  divided  into  two  classes.  1.  Those 
who  have  no  money  now,  but  will  have  some  by-and-by. 
2.  Those  who  have  a  present  means  of  livelihood,  but  who 
can  lay  by  no  funds  for  the  future.  This  last  will  be  the 
largest  class,  and  the  most  difficult  for  whom  to  arrange. 
Amongst  the  first  class  I  put  such  people  as  my  cousin  Annie 
and  Captain  Deverill,  who  has  now  nothing  but  his  pay, 
though  when  his  uncle  dies  he  will  come  in  for  6004.  a  year. 
Now,  with  the  aid  of,  say,  1504  a  year  from  this  institution, 
they  might  marry  at  once.  Of  course  this  allowance  should 
cease  when  the  old  gentleman  departs.  Another  couple  to 
put  in  this  first  class  are  the  Rev.  E.  Poor  and  Emma  Patience. 
He  is  fellow  of  his  college,  and  has  the  expectancy  of  a  college 
living  some  day,  but  till  that  “  some  day”  comes  they  must 
wait,  unless  they  get  help  from  the  institution. 

In  the  second  class  I  put  half  my  acquaintance — soldiers 
and  sailors,  government  aud  mercantile  men,  bank  clerks  and 
red-tape  secretaries;  they  outnumber  the  catalogue  which 
Leporello  presented  to  his  mistress,  and  I  could  finish  the 
enumeration  as  he  did  with  “  but  of  the  curates  a  thousand 
and  three !" 

Of  course  I  would  not  relieve  those  petitioners  for  aid  who 
can  really  afford  to  marry,  but  who  think  they  cannot  do  so, 
as  they  would  not  be  able  to  keep  up  their  present  style.  Still 
there  are  some,  even  in  this  class,  who  deserve  commiseration 
at  least— people  whose  ancestry  is  longer  than  their  purse. 
For  instance,  there  is  the  Hon.  Phelim  Flanagan,  Captain 
229th  Lancers,  seventh  son  ef  the  Earl  of  Garryowen  (whose 
* '  property  won’t  be  out  of  the  Encumbered  Estates’  Court  in 
our  time).  The  hon.  captain  is  really  in  love  with  and  truly 
attached  to  pretty  Kate,  but  he  can’t  afford  a  wife  ;  he  has  to 
keep  up  the  “  position”  which  society  demands  from  an  earl's 
son,  and  pretty  Kate  has  no  fortune. 

How  is  it  that  such  a  universal  evil  meets  with  no  remedy  ? 
Is  it  to  be  answered  that  its  universality  is  the  great  difficulty 
— too  great  for  any  one  charitable  millionaire — however  rich, 
however  charitable— to  be  able  to  remove?  Surely  not! 
Everything  must  have  a  beginning,  and,  if  no  one  else  will 
make  a  commencement,  I  will,  and  in  this  way  will  I  do  it. 
I,  having  no  fortune  of  my  own  yet  (I  shall  have  a  little  some 
day,  but  only  enough  for  myself  and  some  one  else — I  put 
■this  in  par  parenthise  upon  the  same  principle  that  our  cook 
answered  papa  when  he  was  filling  up  the  census  paper: — 
“  Cook,  your  name?  Your  age,  cook  ?”  “A  little  past  thirty, 
sir."  She  was  past  fifty.  “Married  or  unmarried,  cook?” 
“  Not  married,  sir ;  but  please,  sir,  can’t  you  say,  ‘  hopes  to 
be?”’) — well,  having  no  fortune  of  my  own  wherewith  to 
found  an  institution,  I  want  to  marry  some  rich  old  man  who 
will  die  soon  aud  leave  me  all  his  money  to  dispose  of  as  1 
like,  and  with  it  I  will  found  the  Too-Poor-to-Marry-Couple 
Relief  Fund.  There !  all  you  thousands  of  waiting,  loviog 
couples,  won’t  you  help  me  to  a  husband  ?  Ob,  all  you  poor 


unfortunates !  for  your  own  sake,  help  me !  Of  course  I  don't 
gain  anything  myself  by  this  process,  but  there  is  never  mucl^ 
good  done  without  some  loss  to  oneself.  Self-sacrifice  is  noble, 
as  I  learned  in  my  copy-book,  and  the  pelican  sets  ns  an 
example  from  the  walls  of  every  railway  station.  So  I  offer 
myself  up  on  the  altar  of  the  domestic  felicity  of  my  country. 
Yes,  I  will  be  a  willing  Iphigenia — a  modem  Boadicea — 
marrying,  instead  of  bleeding,  “for  my  country’s  wrongs” — 
a  feminine  Marcus  Curtius — and  greater  than  be  was, 
for  I  will  leap  twice  into  the  chasm  if  it  be  necessary,  for  1 
know  that  the  capital  of  100,0004  will  not,  with  its  yearly 
interest,  half  supply  the  demand ;  so,  being  then  a  widow,  I 
will  endure  a  second  martyrdom,  and  marry  any  other  old 
millionaire  who  will  take  me  at  my  own  price.  Of  course  if 
any  one  will  give  me  the  money  without  requiring  me  to 
marry  him,  I  shall  be  doubly  obliged. 

So  yon,  sweet  English  Jeanie,  whose  Jamie's  gone  to  sea, 

O  do  not  wed  Auld  Robin  Gray — there's  still  a  chance  tor  thee ! 

0  modern  Heloise,  whose  Abelard  Ls  put  from  thee. 

Not  by  a  convent  wail,  but  by  this  world's  necessity; 

O  gentle  Tasso  of  this  age,  whose  poverty  is  sin. 

Leonora  really  shall  be  yours,  if  you  will  help  me  win 
a  rich  old  husband,  no  matter  how  cross  or  disagreeable, 
provided  be  will  die  soon  and  leave  me  aU  his  money  to  help 
you  with,  my  dear  good  people. 

Now,  having  explained  my  object,  I  again  put  forward  the 
advertisement,  with  a  slight  alteration 

Adtebtisemext. — Wanted,  by  a  young  lady,  for  a  charitable 
purpose  only,  a  man  who  will  marry  her  and  die  soon,  leaving 
her  all  his  money  to  dispose  of  as  she  likes.  No  one  need 
apply  who  will  not  die  soon,  and  leave  her  the  command  of 
at  least  1,000,000/. 

- e - 

“THE  HUMAN  FORM  DIVINE.” 

THE  LIPS. 

W'lTH  modesty  and  all  decorum  we  approach  the  lips. 

Bright  eyes,  flowing  tresses,  have  their  charms,  their 
glory,  and  their  power;  even  noses — but  we  touch  not  again  that 
delicate  organ,  not  even  the  dear  little  neg  retroussdol  Madame 
de  Genlis.  The  air  of  Araby  the  blest  invites  ns — a  wondrous 
enchantment  that  even  stays  the  assassin’s  band  in  his  fell 
purpose.  The  Moor  of  Venice  looks  upon  the  sleeping  Des- 
demona,  gazes  with  sorrowful  rapture  on  her  parted  lips,  and 
soliloquises  thus  with  himself : — 

“  tVheo  I  have  pluck’d  thy  rose 
I  cannot  give  It  vital  growth  again: 

It  needs  mutt  wither :  I'll  smell  it  on  the  tree. 

O  balmy  breath,  that  dost  almost  persuade 
Justice  to  break  her  sword!" 

The  lips ! — suggestive  of  the  rose,  of  ripe  cherries,  of  the 
coral.  Was  it  not  Elliston  who  cut  out  one  of  Jerrold's  best 
bits  in  Black-Eyed  Susan  f  William  is  about  to  snatch  a  kiss, 
and,  failing,  says,  “Wrecked  on  a  coral  reef!”  It  was  a 
pretty  conceit,  but  the  mauagerial  owl  could  not  see  it.  Lips ! 
— what  an  important  role  they  sustain  in  the  cast  of  the 
countenance !  If  they  are  pretty — graceful  in  contour  as 
Cupid's  bow— Cupid,  the  young  gambler,  lost  the  coral  of  his 
lips  in  playing  cards  for  kisses — if  sweetly  arched,  what  an 
attraction  they  add  to  the  face  !  and  if — which  might  some¬ 
times  happen— they  are  ugly,  what  ugliness  they  add  to  a 
plain  face,  and  how  they  spoil  the  passable !  And  then  the 
play  of  the  lips — bow  bewitchingly  they  can  attract,  how 
terribly  they  can  repel,  how  charming  when  Ihey  smile,  how 
overwhelming  when  they  scorn  !  The  lips  speak  when  there 
is  no  utterance,  and  never,  perhaps,  so  eloquently  as  when 
they  are  silent. 

The  Egyptian  women  swathe  their  faces  in  wrappings, 
leaving  only  eye-holes  to  look  through.  There  is  no  risk  of 
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the  unwary  traveller  being  tempted.  The  lips  are  bidden, 
and  he  has  not  to  sing  with  the  poet — 

“  Her  lips  more  than  the  cherries  bright, 

A  richer  dye  bas  graced  them ; 

They  charm  the  admiring  gaacr's  sight, 

And  sweetly  tempt  to  taste  them !" 

They  are  preserved  cherries ;  the  hooded  face  is  like  a  high- 
wallod  garden  :  you  cannot  see,  yon  can  only  gnoss  what  is 
inside.  One  may  speculate — 

"Her  lips  are  roses  wet  wl’  dew  I 
<>  vbat  a  feast  her  bonnie  moni 
Her  cheeks  a  mair  celesHal  hue— 

X  crimson  still  diviner  1" 

But  the  speculation  may  be  wide  of  the  mark.  Perhaps 
there  are  more  thorns  than  roses  between  the  nose  and  the 
chin;  perhaps  sharp  words  often  pass  between  these  lips; 
perhaps  the  favourite  pipe  has  given  them  an  ill-favoured 
turn,  and  perhaps  they  are  ottener  moved  to  scorn  than 
smiles.  Who  knows,  even  when  you  see  the  lips,  how  the 
lips  may  be  used  or  misused  ?  and  when  they  are  hidden,  who 
shall  tell  the  mysteries  of  terra  incognita  f 

"  Her  smiling,  sae  wyling. 

Wad  make  a  wretch  forget  his  woe; 

What  pleasure,  what  treasure, 

I'nto  these  mby  lips  to  grow !" 

The  poet  is  quite  right.  A  woman’s  smiling  face — not 
pretty  women  only — I  won’t  say  a  word  about  handsome 
women — but  even  the  faces  of  plain  women  light  up  with  a 
pleasure  that  is  infections  when  they  smile.  A  modest  pink 
upon  the  cheeks,  a  brilliant  lustre  in  the  eyes — 

"  Her  lips  like  roses  wet  wT  dew" 

— what  say  you  to  it  ? 

We  all  look  to  the  lips.  They  are  the  fountains  that  yield 
sweet  water  and  bitter.  They  can  speak  grand  truths ;  they 
can  toll  tarradiddles ;  they  enchain  us  and  enslave  os  with 
their  honeyed  accents,  or  make  us  pay  smarting  penalty  with 
their  sting ;  they  are  a  whole  park  of  artillery  that  may  hurl 
destruction  into  our  midst  or  give  forth  a  feu-de-joie  in  our 
honour.  Look  at  them,  and  say  which  shall  it  be :  how  can 
you? 

**  Take  away  these  rosy  Ups, 

Kick  with  balmy  treasure  !* 

Perhaps  the  suggester  of  this  plan  was  wise  in  his  genera¬ 
tion.  Take  them  away ;  I  am  not  at  all  sure  what  they  mean. 
If  men  are  deceivers  ever,  it  has  been  ruled  that  women  wore 
made  to  match  the  men.  I  know  that  there  are  a  class  of 
men  who  talk  about  reading  the  face— yes,  and  there  is 
another  class  of  people  who  read  the  future ;  there  are  other 
classes  who  place  reliance  in  them :  not  I  i’  faith.  It  may  be 
gross  infidelity  on  my  part ;  I  cannot  help  that ;  but  tell  me 
yonder  pair  of  lips  mean  this,  that,  or  t’other,  and  I  doubt  it 
You  mag  be  right,  but  are  you  tdways  sure  of  a  woman’s 
meaning,  even  when  yon  have  the  answer  from  her  own  lips  ? 

I  am  not  insensible  to  the  beauty  of  Ups,  nor  to  their 
charms;  no  anchorite  am  I,  enjoying  Zimmermann  in  unctuous 
solitude ;  on  the  contrary,  I  am  envious  of  the  bards  who 
always  seem  to  have  been  so  very  fortunate  in  their  sweet¬ 
hearts — I  mean  in  the  way  of  good  looks — 

"The  rosebud's  the  blush  of  my  charmer. 

Her  sweet  balmy  Up  when  ’Us  pressed." 

Very  nice  indeed,  and  I  sincerely  hope  the  poet  enjoyed  the 
charms  of  his  beloved  without  having  his  temper  ruffled 
by  any  domestic  fracas  or  a  fit  of  the  “  pouts." 

"  And  by  tby  een  sae  bonnie  blue, 

1  swear  I'm  thine  for  evert 
•tnd  on  thy  Ups  I  seal  my  vow. 

And  break  It  shaU  I  never." 

Here  the  eyes  seem  to  have  it,  but  the  poet  seals  his  vow 
on  the  tempting  balmy  lips  that  cry,  "Come  kiss  me!" 


Here,  again,  there  is  one  who  does  not  hesitate  about  ii^  and 
the  lady  don’t  mind  it  a  bit 

He, 

"  The  hee  that  thro’  the  sonny  hour 
Sips  nectar  In  the  opening  flower. 

Compared  with  my  delight  is  poor. 

Upon  the  Ups  of  PhUly." 

She. 

“  The  woodbine  In  the  dewy  west. 

When  evening  shades  in  silence  meet. 

Is  nocht  sae  fragrant  or  sae  sweet 
As  is  a  kiss  o'  WiUy." 

tVhat  does  the  Lord  of  Burleigh  to  seal  his  vow  ? 

"  He  to  lips  that  fondly  falter 
Presses  bis  without  reproot" 

Lips  were  plainly  made  to  be  kissed.  As  the  eye  was  made 
for  light,  and  light  was  made  for  the  eye,  so  were  the  lips 
made  for  kisses,  and  kisses  for  the  lips. 

“  0  ruddier  than  the  cherry  1 
U  sweeter  than  the  berry  1 
0  nymph  more  bright  than  moonshine  night. 

Like  kidUngs  bUthe  and  merry  1" 

The  satyr,  when  he  presents  fruit  to  the  shepherdess,  is 
not  unmindful  of  the  opportunity  to  pay  a  compliment  to  her 
lips— 

“  .See  how  well  the  lusty  time 
Hath  dyed  their  rising  cheeks  in  red. 

Such  as  on  your  Ups  u  spread.” 

I  dare  say  that  satyr  felt  very  much  like  lachimo  when  be 
bends  over  Imogen— 

"  That  I  might  touch  I 
Out  kiss,  one  kiss.  Rubies  unparagon'd!" 

^yhen  the  poets  describe  lips,  or  even  allude  to  them,  they 
are  certain  to  say  something  about  saluting  them.  And  here, 
again,  as  a  general  rule,  they  seem  to  have  been  blessed  by 
propitious  fates.  Some  folks  try  to  kiss  and  get  the  mitten : 
"  I'll  kiss  thee  yet,  yet, 

.Vnd  I’ll  kits  thee  o’er  ag^n: 

.\n’  UU  kiss  thee  yet,  yet. 

My  bonnie  Peggy  Aliaon." 

It  is  not  all  young  ladies  that  are  so  accommodating  as  Miss 
Alison,  even  to  their  most  favoured  swain.  It  appears  that 
by  the  old  civic  law  the  kiss  had  a  decided  effect  upon  the 
position  of  the  swain  and  his  beloved,  in  case  the  match  were 
broken  off.  By  the  civic  law  all  gifts  that  had  passed  be¬ 
tween  the  lovers  were  ordinarily— if  the  marriage  did  not 
take  place — to  return  to  the  first  owners.  If,  however,  the 
lover  had,  while  courting,  given  his  intended  a  kiss,  he  was 
to  lose  half  of  what  be  had  given — that  is,  not  half  the  kiss,  bnt 
half  the  rest  of  bis  gifts.  This  rule  was  not  binding  on  the 
lady ;  she  might  kiss  as  often  as  she  pleased  without  periL 
"  Gin  a  body  meet  a  body 
Cornin'  thro'  the  rye; 

Gin  a  body  kiM  a  body. 

Need  a  body  cry! 

"  Gin  a  body  meet  a  body 
Cornin'  flraa  the  weU; 

Gin  a  body  klis  a  body, 

Heed  a  body  teUt 
"  Gin  a  body  meet  a  body 
ConUn’  fkaa  the  toon; 

Gin  a  body  kiss  a  body. 

Need  a  body  frown!" 

Here  the  question  is  strongly  put,  and  plainly  in  the 
opinion  of  the  interrog^ator  there  is  no  reason  to  frown,  or 
cry,  least  of  all  to  tell,  if  kissed;  but,  my  dear  sir,  do  not 
circumstances  sometimes  alter  cases?  The  lady  who  frowns 
is  very  likely  to  cry,  and  almost  sure  to  tell,  and  she  may 
have  a  particularly  tall  brother  who  wears  unconscionably 
thick  boots  1 

Romeo  is,  to  my  mind,  exceedingly  aggressive  on  this 
subject,  but  Juliet,  like  Barkis,  is  “  willing.” 
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Botuo.  If  I  protene  with  my  nnworthiest  hand 

This  holy  thrlne,  the  ^ntle  &ne  U  thii, — 

Hy  lips,  two  blnshine  plliprims,  ready  stand 
To  smooth  that  roagh  touch  with  a  tender  kiss. 

Julut.  Good  pilgrim,  yon  do  wrong  your  hand  too  mnch. 

Which  mannerly  devotion  shows  in  this ; 

For  saints  hare  hands  that  pilgrims’  hands  do  touch, 
And  palm  to  palm  is  holy  palmers’  kiss. 

Borneo.  Hare  not  saints  lips  and  holy  palmers  too! 

JuKet.  Ay,  pilgrim,  lips  that  they  ronst  use  in  prayer. 

Borneo.  O  then,  dear  saint,  let  lips  do  what  hands  do ; 

They  pray,  .grant  then,  last  faith  turn  to  despair. 
Miet.  Saints  do  not  move,  though  grant  for  prayers’  sake. 
Borneo.  Then  move  notf  while  my  prayer’s  effect  1  take. 

Thus  from  my  lips,  by  yours,  my  sin  is  purged. 

{Kilting  her.) 

JuKet  Then  have  my  lips  the  sin  that  they  have  took. 

Borneo.  Sin  from  my  lips  f  0  trespass  sweetly  urged ! 

Give  me  my  sin  again. 

Juliet.  Ton  kiss  by  the  book. 

Juliet’s  mother  wanted  her  just  then,  and  broke  up  the 
teterortete.  I  think  it  was  high  time.  Tet  why  ? 

“When  your  lip  has  met  mine  in  communion  so  sweet. 

Have  we  felt  as  if  virtue  forbid  it ! 

Have  we  felt  as  if  Heaven  denied  them  to  meet! 

No !  rather  ’twas  Heaven  that  did  it. 

So  innocent,  love,  is  the  joy  we  then  sip. 

So  little  of  wrong  is  there  in  it. 

That  I  wish  all  my  errors  were  lodged  on  your  Up, 

And  I’d  kiss  them  away  in  a  minute.” 

Here,  again,  are  expreesions  after  Romeo's  own  heart. 
Kissing  is  something  positively  heavenly — a  flower  from 
Paradise.  Its  poets  assume  a  gpandeur  which,  perhaps,  they 
do  not  always  feel,  and  yet  before  the  Quaker  saluted  bis 
betrothed,  did  not  he  lift  his  broadbrim  and  say  grace? 

“  Soft  kisses  en  her  lips  I  laid, 

’The  blush  upon  her  cheek  soon  spread: 

She  whisper'd  modestly  and  aaid, 

‘  ru  gang  wi’  ye  to  Gowrie.’  ” 

That  was  not  the  Quakeress,  but  a  Scotch  girl  loving  her 
love. 

“  .She  felt  my  lips’  impassioned  touch — 

Twas  the  first  time  I  dared  so  much. 

And  yet  she  chid  not ; 

But  whispered  o'er  my  burning  brow, 

*  Oh  1  do  yon  doubt  I  love  you  now  r 
Sweet  soul  I  did  not.” 

And  surely  there  was  no  reason  that  ho  should.  “  Our  lips 
met.”  “  Let  me  my  service  tender  on  your  lips.”  They  are 
all  alike— all  like  Dibdin’s  sailor,  dazed  by  the  publican's 
daughter  to  the  losing  o!  his  pelf : — 

”  So  now,  my  dear  girl,  if  you’ll  give  me  a  kiss, 

Ton  may  pocket  your  change  for  a  guinea.” 

Even  in  the  best-regulated  households  such  things  will 
happen — to  wit,  the  instance  of  the  popular  and  estimable 
Dame  Durden,  than  whom,  etc.,  etc. 

“’Twas  John  kissed  Molly, 

And  Dick  kissed  Betty, 

And  Joe  kissed  Do'ly, 

And  Jack  kissed  Katty, 

•  And  Dorothy  Draggletail, 

And  Humphrey  with  his  flail. 

And  Kitty  was  a  charming  girl  to  carry  the  milking.pail.” 

A  kiss,  to  be  thoroughly  enjoyable,  must,  I  take  it,  be 
equally  agreeable  to  both  parties ;  of  course  there  may  be,  on 
the  one  part,  a  little  pleasantry  about  not  liking  it,  and  all 
that  sort  of  thing,  and  a  chivalric  daring  on  the  other  part ; 
tacitly  the  poet’s  vision  is  realised : 

”  If  thou  shonld’st  kiss  me,  love, 

Wha  conld  espy  thee  ! 

If  thou  would’st  be  my  love— 

Jamie  come  try  me  V  * 


You  remember  the  pretty  quibble  ? — 

“  *  I  never  give  a  kiss,’  says  Prue, 

*  To  naughty  man,  for  I  abhor  It.’ 

She  will  not  give  a  kiss,  ’tis  true. 

She’ll  take  one,  though,  and  thank  yon  for  It.” 

Woman  is  often  like  the  precocious  little  maiden  dreaming 
over  her  swan's  nest,  as  set  forth  by  Mrs.  Browning ;  she  is 
implored  to  grant  a  favour,  and  honestly  confesses — 

”  I  shall  feel  my  own  lips  tremble 
tVilh  a  Yet  I  must  not  say." 

You  recollect  when 

“  Bonny  Jockie,  blithe  and  gay. 

Kissed  sweet  Jenny  making  hay; 

The  lassie  blushed  and,  frowning,  cried,  ‘  No,  no.  It  will  not  do ; 

I  canna,  canns,  wlnna,  winna,  munna  buckle  to.’  ” 

But  of  course  she  “  buckled  to”  in  time.  Ladies  sometimes  like 
to  be  asked  three  times  out  of  church  as  well  as  three  times 
in  it. 

“  How  delicious  is  the  winning 
Of  a  kiss  at  love’s  beginning. 

When  two  mutual  hearts  are  sighing 
Far  the  knot  there’s  no  untying !’’ 

Pleasant  to  enjoy,  pleasant,  in  the  absence  of  actual,  to 
dream  about,  to  kiss,  as  it  were,  through  spiritual,  mediums — 

”  At  midnight,  love.  I'll  think  of  thee! 

At  midnight,  love,  oh  think  of  ms  I 
Think  that  thou  giv’st  thy  dearest  kist. 

And  I  will  think  I  feel  the  bliss.” 

There  is  a  depth  of  meaning  in  a  kiss  which  there  can  be 
no  mistaking.  The  poet  justly  complains  of  the  coldly- 
philosophic  maiden — 

'  “  So  I  left  this  young  Sappho,  and  hastened  to  fly 

To  those  sweeter  logicians  in  bliss 
Who  argue  the  point  with  a  soal-telling  eye. 

And  convince  us  at  once  with  a  kiss.” 

Let  lips  meet  lips — 

“  Hoses  and  lilies  her  checks  disclose. 

But  her  ripe  lips  ore  more  sweet  than  those ; 

Press  her,  caress  her — with  blisses  her  kisses 
Dissolve  us  in  pleasure  and  soft  repose.  ’ 

And  yet  it  is  possible  that  lips  may  betray.  Kis.sing  and 
being  for  ever  the  best  and  nearest  and  dearest  to  each  other 
is  a  charming  idyl,  but  it  is  not  always  true — 

“  Take,  oh  take  those  lips  away, 

That  so  sweetly  were  forsworn; 

And  those  eyes  the  break  of  day. 

Lights  that  do  mislead  the  mom ; 

Bnt  my  kisses  bring  again 
Seals  of  love,  but  scaled  in  vain.” 

What  a  vain  desire !  what  a  hopeless  requo.st !  To  be  sure 
one  poet  has  promised  that— 

'  ”  The  kiss,  dear  maid,  thy  lip  has  left. 

Shall  never  part  from  mine 
Till  happier  hours  restore  the  gift 
■  Cntainted  buck  to  thine." 

And  perhaps  the  poet  meant  it ;  perhaps,  too — let  us  hope  so — 
there  are  many  that  mean  it. 

”  Jockey’s  ta’en  the  parting  kiss. 

O'er  the  mountains  h.c  is  ganc. 

And  with  him  is  s’  my  bliss; 

Naught  but  grief  with  me  remun.” 

There  is  no  mi.stake  about  the  passionate  sentiment  of  the 
lady  in  this  case,  and  to  suppose  that  Jock  would  betray  her 
trust  is  abhorrent  to  the  human  heart.  Well  would  he  re¬ 
member  “  o’er  the  mountains”  the  last  contact — sweetness  to 
sweetness.  Well  would  she  remember  wit'a  Imogen — 

“  That  parting  kiss  which  she  bad  set 
Between  two  charming  words.” 

There  are  sorrowful  kisses  sometimes  given — ^parting 
kisses,  that  mean  a  lasting  parting — 
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“  Fare  thee  weel,  thou  first  and  fairest  t 
Fare  thee  weel,  thou  best  and  dearest ! 

Thine  be  ilka  Joy  and  treasure, 

Peace,  enjoyment,  love,  and  pleasure. 

Ae  fond  kiss,  and  then  we  sever, 

Ae  farewell,  alas,  for  ever ! 

Deep  in  heart-wrung  tears  I’ll  pledge  thee. 

Warring  sighs  and  groans  I'll  wage  thee." 

And  again— 

“  Pale  grew  thy  cheek  and  cold, 

Crider  thy  kiss ; 

Truly  that  hour  foretold 
Sorrow  like  this.” 

When  all  hope  of  further  kissing  is  over,  even  that  of  tho 
kissing  of  dead  lips,  the  soul  cries  out  from  its  depths,  in  the 
language  of  the  distracted  Constance — 

"0  amiable,  O  lovely  Death, 

Arise  from  off  the  couch  of  lasting  night. 

And  I  will  kiss  thy  detestable  bones. 

*  •  *  * 

Come,  grin  on  me,  and  I  will  think  thou  smilest. 

And  bust  thee  as  tliy  wife." 

Kissing!  kissing!  kissing! — 

“The  minister  kissed  the  fiddler’s  wife, 

And  coud  nae  preach  for  thinking  on’t!” 

In  ancient  times  there  was  much  of  kissing.  There  were 
kisses  of  fealty,  kisses  of  faith,  kisses  of  Christian  charity ; 
lips  touched  the  monarch’s  hand  and  the  pope’s  slipper. 

Sometimes  the  use  of  a  kiss — to  such  bad  uses  may  good 
things  come — was  anything  but  agreeable.  A  Roman  lady 
in  ancient  times  was  allowed  to  drink  nothing  stronger  than 
simple  raisin  wine.  However  she  might  relish  strong  drink, 
she  could  not  indulge  even  by  stealth ;  first  because  she  was 
never  intrusted  with  the  key  of  the  wine-cellar,  and,  secondly, 
because  she  was  obliged  daily  to  greet  with  a  kiss  all  her 
own  as  well  as  her  husband’s  male  relations,  down  even  to 
second  cousins;  and,  as  she  know  not  when  nor  where  she 
might  meet  them,  she  was  forced  to  be  wary  and  to  abstain 
from  even  a  drop,  for  oven  a  drop  might  have  betrayed  her. 

In  the  Bible  the  references  to  kissing  are  very  numerous. 
When  blind  Isaac  had  eaten  of  the  savoury  meat  his  subtle 
son  bad  brought  him,  he  kissed  him.  One  of  tho  first  aefs 
of  this  same  Jacob  on  beholding  Rachel  was  to  kiss  her 
(more  grateful,  doubtless,  than  the  kiss  of  Laban),  and  when 
he  met  bis  supplanted  brother,  Esau,  he  kissed  him.  When 
Joseph  made  himself  known  to  his  brethren  he  kissed  them, 
and  when  his  father  was  restored  to  him,  and  after  a  long, 
calm  evening  sank  down  to  rest,  he  fell  upon  that  father's 
face  and  kissed  the  clay-cold  lips.  Kissing— it  meant  so  much 
in  those  days — meant  reverence  to  a  superior.  When  Samuel 
anointed  Saul  he  kissed  him.  It  meant  idolatrous  worship, 
so  that  it  was  matter  for  rejoicing  that  there,  when  it  seemed 
all  Israel  bad  gone  after  strange  gods,  seven  thousand  were 
reserved,  “  all  the  knees  which  have  not  bowed  unto  Baal, 
and  every  mouth  which  hath  not  kissed  him.’’  It  was  hypo¬ 
critical  sometimes,  as  when  Absalom,  with  a  greedy  eye  on 
the  throne,  sighed  “  0  that  I  were  king  in  Israel !’’  and  when 
any  man  came  nigh  to  him  to  do  obei^^ance,  put  forth  his 
hand  and  took  his  and  kissed  him !  And  it  was  traitorous. 
You  remember  how  Amasa  was  slain  by  Joab.  “  Art  thou 
in  health,  my  brother?”  and  he  took  him  by  the  beard  to  kiss 
him,  and  smote  him  with  a  sword  under  the  fifth  rib— a 
terrible  example,  terribly  “bettered”  in  the  dark  shadows  of 
a  garden. 

But  enough  has  boon  said  of  kissing — yet  the  lips  still 
hold  us. 

In  St.  Anthony’s  temptation — 

“  Last  came  an  imp— how  unlike  the  rest  I — 

A  lovclr-looking  female  form; 

And  while  with  a  whisper  his  check  she  pressed. 

Her  Ups  felt  downy,  soft,  and  warm.” 


He  might  withstand  the  sulphur  and  tar  and  pitch  and 
resin,  the  imp’s  trumpet  snout  twanging  bis  nasal  melodies, 
the  fiend  of  skeleton  form,  the  spiders  of  ugly  guise,  tho 
beetles  and  glowworms  forty  feet  long,  but  could  he  withstand 
those  lips  ? 

“  And  the  good  Saint  .\nthony  boggled  hit  eyes 
So  quickly  o’er  his  old  black  book : 

Ho!  ho!  at  the  corners  they  ’fan  to  rise. 

And  he  couldn’t  choose  but  have  a  look.” 

So  is  it ;  so  was  it ;  so  will  it  be,  as  long  as  woman’s  lips 
are 

“  Like  the  red,  red  rose. 

Dew-parted  in  a  morn  of  June.” 

What  chiefly  added  to  the  charm  of  Suckling’s  “  Bride  ?” 

“  Her  lips  were  red,  and  one  was  thin 
Compared  to  that  which  next  her  chin 
.Some  bee  had  stung  it  newly.” 

The  different  races  are  distinguished  by  their  lips  as  well 
as  by  other  peculiarities,  but  I  suppose  the  prominent  jaws 
and  the  thick  lips  of  the  Ethiopian  are  as  sweet  to  Ethiop’s 
sons  as  the  small  mouth  and  rosy  lips  of  the  Caucasian  to 
the  Caucasian  cavalier. 

Among  tho  many  interesting  details  given  by  Livingstone 
of  the  natives  of  Eastern  Africa,  special  reference  is  made  to 
the  pelek.  It  is  made  of  bamboo,  ivory,  or  tin,  and  is  worn 
by  the  women  inserted  into  the  upper  lip,  which  may  bo  thus 
made  to  project  two  inches  above  the  top  of  tho  nose.  When 
an  old  wearer  of  tho  bamboo  pelele  smiles,  the  lip  is  dragged 
back  to  a  very  considerable  distance.  An  ancient  lady  was 
seen  with  her  lip  hanging  down  below  her  chin.  When  told 
that  it  was  ugly  she  replied,  “  Kodi !  Really,  it  is  the  height 
of  fashion !” 

And  the  lips  are  said  to  indicate  the  disposition — to  show 
us  the  shrew  by  her  thin  white  lips ;  the  “  biting”  temper 
where  the  lips  are  familiar  with  tho  teeth ;  the  self-contained, 
determined  spirit  that  faces  ns  with  closed  lips ;  the  gay  and 
sprightly  that  opens  its  corals  to  show  us  its  pearl  with  a 
merry  laugh;  the  lips  of  conscious  beauty  arching  grace¬ 
fully;  the  lips  of  innocent  gaiety  that  are  unconscious  of 
their  own  charms.  The  rich,  full  lips  of  tho  voluptuary,  the 
lover  of  good  things,  the  soul  that  delights  in  choice  viands, 
are  described  by  Tasso: — 

“Quel  labbro,  che  le  rose  ban  colorlto, 

MoIIe  si  sporge  e  tumidetto  in  fuore, 

Spinto  per  arte,  ml  cred’  lo  d'amore, 

A  fare  ai  baci  insidioso  invito.” 

“  That  lip,  which  (like  the  rose  that  mom  with  dew 
Has  largely  fed)  so  moist,  so  sweetly  swells  ; 

That  lip  approaches  thus  by  Cupid’s  spells. 

To  terojit  to  kiss  and  still  that  kiss  renew.” 


And  then  as  to  the  yea  and  nay — tho  things  which  lips  can 
utter — 

“Those  lips  that  Love's  own  hands  did  make 
Breathed  forth  the  souod  that  said  “  I  hate” 

To  me  that  languished  f.r  her  sake ; 

But  when  she  saw  my  woeful  state. 

Straight  in  her  heart  did  mercy  come. 

Chiding  that  tongue  that,  ever  sweet. 

Was  used  in  giving  gentle  doom. 

And  taught  it  thus  anew  to  greet — 

‘I  hate’  she  uttered  with  an  end 
That  followed  it  as  gentle  day 
Doth  follow  night,  who,  like  a  fiend. 

From  heaven  to  hell  is  Sown  away ; 

‘  I  hate,'  for  hate  away  she  threw. 

And  saved  my  life,  saying,  ‘not  yon.’  * 


Pictured  lips  sometimes  suggest  painful  thoughts.  Cowper 
over  bis  mother’s  picture  furnishes  an  example  : — 

“  O  that  those  lips  had  language  I  Life  has  passed 
With  me  but  roughly  since  I  saw  thee  la< 

Those  lips  are  thine— thy  own  sweet  smiie  I  rce. 

The  same  that  oft  in  childhood  solaced  me.” 
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Bat  there  is  that  -which  is  worse  than  pictured  lips — 

“  Songs  around  neglected  lie — 

Where's  the  lips  to  breathe  them  t" 

Where  ? — look  at  them — clay-cold  and  white — 

Why  should  a  dog,  a  horse,  a  rat  have  life. 

And  thou  no  breath  at  all  ?  O,  thou  wilt  come  no  more— 

Never,  never,  never,  never,  never  I 

Pray  yon  undo  this  button — thank  yon,  sir. 

Do  yon  see  this  !  Look  on  her— look— her  lips  I 
Look  there — look  there!’  ’’ 

***** 

lAUtJy,  here  are  excellent  words  of  counsel : — 

“He  that  loves  a  rosy  check, 

Or  a  coral  lip  admires. 

Or  ft-om  starlike  eyes  doth  seek 
Fuel  to  maint^n  his  fires: 

As  old  Time  makes  these  decay. 

So  his  flames  must  pass  away, 

“  But  a  smooth  and  steadfast  mind. 

Gentle  thoughts  and  calm  desires. 

Hearts  with  equal  love  combined. 

Kindle  never-dying  firea 
Where  these  are  not,  I  despise 
Lovely  cheeks,  or  lips,  or  eyes.” 


HEARTS  ERRANT. 

BT  THE  AUTHOB  OF  “  SQIIRK  BOWLEY'S  DIFnCCLTIES.” 

CHAPTER  XIX. 

XR.  JEBVIS  AND  MISS  PEEKS  SEE  A  GHOST. 

HE  - th  regiment,  due  in  June,  was  long  overdue  in 

August,  but  Claris  waited  with  a  patience  which  no 
lover-like  dreads  of  shipwreck  or  disaster  disturbed.  It  was 
Olive’s  cheek  which  paled  under  the  long  suspense,  Olive’s 
brow  which  grew  heavy  as  day  after  day  passed  and  brought 
no  tidings  of  the  Amaranth,  which  unlucky  vessel  having 
met  with  more  storms  than  such  a  superannuated  tub  could 
comfortably  weather,  had  been  forced  to  put  in  at  the  Cape 
for  such  repairs  as  would  enable  her  to  hold  together  long 
enough  to  cross  a  couple  of  oceans  or  so  and  land  her  brave 
cargo  safely  in  Portsmouth  Harbour. 

I  Cissy,  grown  wise  by  Love’s  intuition,  watched  the  shadow 
I  deepen  upon  the  care-laden  brow,  whilst  sharper  eyes,  which 
!  were  not  so  wise,  watched  it  too.  Hilda,  baffled  for  once,  sat 
i  herself  down  before  tbe  puzzlement,  as  she  called  it,  and 
j  besieged  it  night  and  day. 

j  “What  is  it?"  questioned  the  young  lady  to  herself.  “What 
is  it,  I  wonder?  I  might  have  thought  the  governor  had 
behaved  badly,  but,  although  she  blushed  awfully  before  I 
brought  bis  name  out,  she  was  as  unembarrassed  as  possible 
when  she  discovered  it  was  only  a  question  of  him.  It’s  some- 
:  bodif — who  on  earth  can  it  be?  It’s  not  Mr.  Julius.  Sbe 
^  watches  that  innocent  little  episode  with  a  benign,  fairy- 
godmother  sort  of  interest,  which  I  don’t  wonder  at ;  I  feel 
very  indulgent  towards  the  turtle-doves  myself.  It’s  not — 
well,  it’s  not  anybody  I  see  about  her.  Who  is  it,  I  wonder  ?’’ 

And  Hilda  having  this  new  object  in  view,  let  Mr.  Howard 
go  and  come  scot-free,  to  the  grateful  relief  of  that  persecuted 
but  conscientious  young  clergyman. 

Just  then  Colonel  St.  Maur,  paying  a  farewell  visit  to  his 
friend  Hailsham,  of  Abbeyford,  rode  over  to  Armytage  Park 
to  make  his  adieux  to  the  ladies  there.  Hilda  being  present 
at  the  interview,  and  using  all  her  powers  of  observation, 
astutely  pronounced — 

“One  of  two  things — either  that  man  has  proposed  and 
been  refused,  or  else  be  would  propose  if  he  did  not  know  he 
would  be  refused.  There’s  no  help  there  for  tbe  mystery, 


and  there’s  not  another  man  I  can  think  of,  and  it  wouldn’t 
be  a  woman,  naturally." 

And  so  Hilda,  whose  intelligence  and  experience  were 
generally  sufficient  for  the  demands  upon  them,  suffered  a 
crisis  of  baffled  curiosity  in  the  intervals  of  that  mitigated 
attendance  upon  Lady  Arthur  which  the  family  delegated, 
without  remorse,  to  her  ladyship's  goddaughter. 

“  To  be  sure,’’  Hilda  would  say,  “there  is  nothing  else  to 
be  done.  The  family  must  be  represented  on  the  occasion,  or 
people  might  say  we  were  unnatural  and  all  that,  you  know, 
and  then  Lord  Cawdor’s  feelings  are  just  now  in  that  critical 
state  that  it  would  never  do  for  mamma  or  Gwendoline  to  be  out 
of  sight,  so  they  have  very  properly  followed  him  to  Scotland 
— that  is  to  say,  they  have  followed  him  in  the  sense  of  the 
French  epigram :  they  have  gone  before  him.  And  for  me, 
you  see,  it  suits  very  well ;  I  don’t  come  out  until  next  season, 
and  I  am  in  everybody’s  way  until  I  do.  And  then,  as  it  did 
not  suit  Lady  Arthur  to  receive  mademoiselle,  I  gain  a  respite 
there,  and  now  that  Claris  is  so  often  at  Hazelrigge  it  really 
is  quite  bearable." 

Hilda  explained  her  views  thus  one  August  evening,  as  she 
sat  out  upon  the  terrace  with  Olive,  waiting  for  the  carriage 
which  was  to  bring  Claris  from  spending  the  day -with  her  future 
mother-in-law,  and  to  take  Hilda  herself  back  again  to  tbe 
secrets  of  that  prison-house  from  which  she  so  gladly  escaped 
to  the  genial  atmosphere  of  Armytage.  Just  within  the  little 
drawing-room,  revealed  now  and  then  by  the  lifting  of  the 
lace  curtains  as  they  waved  backwards  and  forwards  in  the 
languid  breeze,  Mr.  Julius  watched  Cissy  at  work  with  a 
gloriBed  needle  upon  an  etherealised  strip  of  muslin,  and 
trembled  at  bis  own  happiness,  and  almost  expected  it,  as 
embodied  in  Cissy,  to  take  to  itself  wings  and  flee  away, 
needle,  muslin,  and  all,  to  some  celestial  region  where  it  and 
they  most  properly  belonged.  It  is  curious  to  see  what 
hold  love  and  grief  often  take  of  these  large,  strong,  single 
natures;  how  they  lie  down  in  their  strength  and  let  them 
trample  over  them,  whilst  smaller  and  meaner  men,  lighter 
in  bulk  and  in  worth,  dodg^  the  passions,  as  it  were,  and  keep 
their  feet  all  through  life,  just  as  a  regiment  of  British 
grenadiers  present  a  broad  front  to  the  enemy’s  guns  and  are 
“  mowed  down  by  fifties,"  whilst  a  troop  of  light  Frooch  sk'u:- 
mishers  scour  the  plain  in  safety,  and  laugh  at  the  bullets  as 
they  whiz  past. 

Nevertheless,  here  as  there,  it  is  the  wounds  which  are 
honourable,  and  we  have  good  reason  to  be  shy  of  the  soldier 
who  has  no  scars  to  show. 

“  Lady  Arthur  worries  terribly  about  Gerald,"  Hilda  talked 
on,  “and  as  that  is  really  a  legitimate  cause  for  worry,  I 
wonder  she  has  taken  it  up.  A  downright  good  trouble  is  a 
fine  thing  sometimes ;  one  has  so  much  patience  with  it,  you 
know,  and  when  a  person  is  by  way  of  worrying  about  some¬ 
thing  or  everything  it  is  so  mujh  better  to  have  a  real  claim 
on  tbe  sympathy  and  patience  of  those  they  belong  to.  What 
can  have  become  of  him  and  of  them  all?  It  is  strange  there 
should  be  no  news;  they  are  more  than  four  mont'as  out, 
Claris  bears  up  very  sweetly,  does  she  not  ?" 

She  turned  round  and  looked  Olive  in  tbe  face  as  she  spoke, 
not  with  any  ulterior  design,  but  because  she  was  a  little  tired 
of  that  rdle  of  chief  speaker  which  she  had  enjoyed  almost 
uninterruptedly  all  the  afternoon.  It  struck  her  then  that 
Olive  was  very  pale,  much  paler  than  usual,  but  they  sat  in 
that  soft  evening  dimness  which  draws  the  bloom  and  colour 
out  of  everything,  and  blends  and  confuses  all  tints  into  its 
own  neutral  shade  of  grey,  so  that  sbe  explained  it  to  hcrsolf 
even  whilst  she  asked — 

“  Are  you  well  this  evening  ?  Yon  are  looking  pale." 

It  was  such  a  hot,  painful  flash  of  colour  which  spread  over 
Olive’s  face  at  the  question  that  the  twilight  could  not  hide  it ; 
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she  rose  from  her  seat  in  a  restless  embarrassment  which  was 
new  enough  to  rouse  Hilda's  wondering  observation. 

“You  will  have  time  to  take  some  coffee,  ns  the  carriage  is 
so  late,”  she  said,  and  passed  in  without  waiting  for  an  answer, 
carrying  a  disturbing  mundane  element  straight,  without  any 
warning,  into  the  midst  of  Mr.  Julius's  ethereal  dream. 
Hilda  followed,  in  a  fresh  access  of  that  unsatis&ed  cariosity 
which  had  already  wrought  Mr.  Howard's  deliverance,  and 
drank  her  coffee  with  every  sense  on  the  qui  five. 

Claris  was  late — so  late  that  when  she  did  return  Perks 
was  summoned  to  attend  Miss  Conroy  to  Hazelrigge.  Hilda 
understood  most  things  by  reason  of  that  perversion  of  talents 
which  had  turned  aside  from  the  prescribed  order  of  improve¬ 
ment  to  the  less  legitimate  but  more  attractive  study  of  life 
and  tho  world,  and  therefore  she  understood  exactly  of  what 
value  this  Icte-a-tete  drive  with  tho  maid  might  be  to  her  in 
the  task  of  discovery  upon  which  her  mind  was  at  present  bent. 
But  there  was  a  certain  chivalrous  sentiment  of  honour  per¬ 
vading  her  daring  and  sceptical  nature,  and  proving  stronger 
than  the  strong  curiosity  aroused  in  her,  so  that  she  let  her 
opportunities  pass  by  without  improvement.  The  genuine 
love  and  respect  which  were  iu  her  heart  for  Olive,  of  which 
she  was  only  herself  half  conscious,  which  she  would  have 
treated  with  a  good  deal  of  scorn  and  self-ridicule  if  she  had 
fully  realised  it,  hod  doubtless  as  much  to  do  with  both  her 
curiosity  and  her  reticence  as  anything  else. 

“  There's  something,”  she  mused  as  she  was  driven  along 
through  the  odorous  air  of  the  summer  night,  “  and  that  little 
Miss  Holmby  knows  of  it.  I  saw  it  in  her  face — what  a  truth- 
telling,  transparent  face  it  is !  I  wonder  how  it  would  look 
up  there  in  the  great  world — something  like  sunrise  coming 
in  to  put  the  gaslight  out  of  countenance  at  an  evening  party. 
Tho  moment  the  lights  came  in,  and  she  saw  how  pale  Olive 
looked,  she  set  herself  to  talk  to  me  that  I  might  not  notice 
it,  ond  picked  out  the  lumps  of  sugar  Olive  dropped  by  mistake 
into  the  cream-jug  as  quietly  as  possible,  to  cover  the  fact  of 
Olivo's  nervousness  and  pre-occupation.  Can  it  be  that  she 
has  quarrelled  with  the  colonel  and  is  sorry  for  it  ?  No,  hardly ; 
and  yet  I  don't  know  why  not.  The  colonel  is  wonderfully 
handsome  and  impressing,  and  it  would  bo  reasonable  enough 
that  a  little  country  girl  like  Olive  should  think  a  great  deal 
of  him,  and  they  say  he  was  quite  devoted  to  her.  But  then 
she  would  not  be  likely  to  quarrel.  Let  me  see,  what  were 
we  talking  about  when  she  changed  colour?  Ah!"  with 
a  sort  of  gasp,  bringing  her  hands  suddenly  together,  and 
startling  Miss  Perks,  whose  nerves  were  already  out  of  order. 
And  then,  having  found  the  clue,  she  traced  it  step  by  step, 
nodding  her  head  emphatically  at  each  stage  of  confirmation. 
After  which,  the  first  triumphant  feeling  of  success  being 
satisfied,  Hilda's  elation  sank  to  genuine  concern. 

“  It’s  awfully  bad  and  unlucky  I  and  she  is  just  the  sort  of 
person  to  take  such  a  thing  to  heart ;  and,  after  all,  of  course 
she  must  know  that  she  is  the  proper  wife  for  him,  and  not 
Claris,  and  that  must  make  it  so  hard.  Only  that,  being 
exactly  suited  for  each  other,  she  might  have  known  that, 
according  to  the  usual  wise  coarse  of  things,  they  were  sure 
never  to  come  together.  Poor  thing!  there  is  no  help  for  it — 
none  at  all !  there  isn't  even  time  for  Claris  to  elope  with  a 
millionaire,  although,  as  I  see  it  now,  the  Amaranth  has 
mercifully  given  her  the  chance.  And  if  she  did,  that  stupid 
blind  Gerald  would  either  rush  out  to  New  Zealand  and  get 
himself  killed  by  the  Maories  or  some  such  wretches,  or  else  he 
would  let  some  designing  young  woman  marry  him  out  of  our 
way — anything,  in  fact,  but  open  his  eyes  and  take  the  ‘  goods 
the  gods  provide  him.’  Heigho!"  sighed  Hilda,  relapsing  into 
something  very  like  sentiment,  “  what  a  world  it  is !  And  yet,” 
recovering  herself,  “  it  suits  me  very  well  and  amuses  me  very 
much,  and  for  my  own  part  I  don’t  demand  anything  better. 


only  it  is  vexing  to  see  what  a  mistake  it  is  for  some  people.  | 
It  just  reminds  me  of  the  old  fable  of  the  iron  pot  and  the 
delicate  china  going  down  the  stream  together.  It's  all  very 
well  for  us — tho  iron  people— but  the  china  must  go  to  pieces, 
and  somehow  I  for  one  wish  it  wouldn't.”  | 

Thereupon  Hilda,  finding  herself  at  her  journey’s  end,  bade  ^ 
Perks  good  night,  and  went  back  to  practical  life  and  Lady  i 
Arthur.  Now  it  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  if  Miss  Perks  had 
been  consulted  as  to  her  choice  of  an  escort  that  she  would 
have  selected  Mr.  Jervis,  who  was  all  this  time  sitting  upon 
the  coach-box  in  readiness  to  protect  her  on  the  three  miles 
of  homeward  way.  Miss  Ursula's  thoughtful  and  innocent 
provision  had  put  poor  Perks  into  tho  disagreeable  position  of 
an  evening  walk  alone  with  her  rejected  suitor — with,  more¬ 
over,  the  person  between  whom  and  herself  there  lay  a  secret 
which  both  felt  it  unsafe  to  speak  of,  but  which  lay  so  near 
the  surface  that  they  could  not  tell  at  what  moment  it  might 
be  on  the  lips  of  one  or  tho  other.  Under  these  circumstances 
the  natural  impulse  would  have  been  to  avoid  each  other's 
society — an  impulse  which  poor  Miss  Ursula  had  so  un¬ 
consciously  opposed  when  she  directed  that  Jervis — the 
very  respectable  and  thoroughly  trustworthy  Jervis,  the 
patriarch,  as  it  were,  of  the  servants’  hall — should  give  his 
unassailable  protection  to  the  benighted  maid. 

The  awkwardness  of  such  situations  always  falls  most 
heavily  on  the  male  sufferer.  Mr.  Jervis  accepted  his  share 
in  dumb  silence,  whilst  Miss  Perks  rushed  straightway  into 
talk,  keeping  it  up  with  nervous  volubility  in  spite  of  mono¬ 
syllabic  answers  until  the  last  stile  of  the  meadow  path,  a 
short  cut  from  Hazelrigge,  was  reached.  Then  she  stopped 
abruptly,  so  abruptly  that  the  last  sentence  remained  un¬ 
finished,  and  she  herself  stood  still,  pointing  with  a  shaking 
finger  to  the  stile,  whereon  was  seated,  dimly  outlined  beneath 
the  stars,  tho  slouching,  ruffianly  figure  of  tho  man  who  had 
appeared  to  her  in  the  garden  bower.  Mr.  Jervis  recognised 
him  too,  with  the  quick  instinct  of  jealousy  and  hate,  and 
the  next  instant  he  was  gone  ;  be  had  slipped  away  into  the 
shadow  of  the  hedgerow,  perhaps ;  it  seemed  to  the  two 
excited  spectators  that  the  earth  had  opened  and  swallowed 
him  up  out  of  their  sight,  so  swiftly  and  silently  did  he 
vanish.  It  took  them  some  seconds  to  recover  from  the 
shock,  and  then  they  simultaneously  walked  forward  without 
a  word  to  the  spot  whence  the  apparition  had  disappeared. 
Was  it  an  apparition  ?  It  seemed  as  if  it  must  have  been 
such.  Mr.  Jervis  walked  a  few  steps  on  either  side  of  the 
hedge,  peered  into  the  tangled  ditches,  toek  a  survey  of  the 
open  field,  and  then,  rubbing  his  eyes  in  a  bewildered  way, 
came  back  to  his  companion. 

”  Was  it  a  man  or  a  ghost  ?”  he  asked  in  a  whisper.  She 
did  not  answer,  but  she  quickened  her  footsteps,  and,  with 
many  a  furtive,  frightened  glance  behind  and  on  either  side 
of  them,  the  two  reached  the  back  entrance  of  Armytage 
Hall.  Safely  there.  Miss  Perks  would  have  slipped  away 
from  him  without  a  word,  but  he  stood  before  her  taking  off 
his  hat  and  rubbing  his  forehead  nervously. 

“  I’m  glad  I  was  with  you,”  he  said  then.  “  You  mustn’t 
wonture  out  alone  after  dark,  nor  in  the  daytime  neither,  for 
the  matter  of  that.  He’s  after  no  good,  you  know." 

“No,"  she  breathed.  “Good  night,  Mr.  Jervis.” 

Brave  as  she  had  shown  herself,  this  sadden  reappearance 
had  shaken  her  terribly.  It  was  ton  days  since  his  first 
appearance,  and  she  had  almost  settled  down  to  a  feeling  of 
safety,  but  now  it  was  all  broken  up.  And  if,  as  Mr.  Jervis 
had  asked — echoing  her  own  scared  thought — if  this  should 
be  a  spirit  come  to  haunt  her  in  wicked  spite  and  malice  after 
the  wretched  body  had  ceased  to  live?— if,  in  fulfilment  of  his 
parting  threat,  it  had  come  to  terrify  her  from  any  hope  of 
fresh  happiness,  now  that  the  material  barrier  was  removed 
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oat  of  her  way  ?  Miss  Perks  was  superstitious  according  to 
her  class,  and  she  was  possessed  with  an  unspeakable  fear  and 
horror  as  this  thought  fastened  on  her.  She  found  her  way 
to  her  own  room,  throwing  aside  her  bonnet  and  shawl  for 
air  as  she  did  so,  and  then  she  sat  down  and  lost  herself  in  the 
overpowering  dreads  which  the  accident  of  the  night  had 
awakened. 

It  was  late  when  she  came  back  to  reasonable  reflection. 
Sliss  Claris  must  be  waiting  for  her  she  tbonght,  and  she 
ran  downstairs,  down  to  the  garden  bower  at  once,  and, 
without  pausing  in  her  hurry  and  trepidation  for  the  answer 
to  her  usual  knock,  entered  the  room.  It  did  not  appear  that 
her  mistress  had  waited  for  her,  late  as  it  was.  She  sat  in 
her  white-frilled  dressing-gown,  with  her  jewel-ca=o  on  her 
lap,  and  the  shining  contents  all  spread  abroad  over  the  white 
coverlet  of  the  bed,  and  opposite  to  her,  all  flushed  and  fiery, 
as  Miss  Perks  had  never  before  seen  her,  stood  Olive. 

Wbat  a  heartless  woman  you  are !”  Olive  was  saying.  And 
then  she  turned  away  and  walked  up  and  down  the  room 
once  or  twice,  whilst  her  sister  looked  up  and  laughed  a  light, 
amused  laugh. 

“What  a  fiery  little  darling  it  b!”  she  said,  trying  the 
effect  of  the  duke's  pearls  on  her  own  white  throat.  “What 
a  pity  yon  cannot  wear  pearls,  Olive,  they  are  so  elegant! 
Diamonds  are  your  jewels,  and  rubies  and  emeralds — all  the 
barbaric  gems — they  were  made  for  you  dark-skinned  people. 
And  they  are  handsome  enough  in  their  way. — rather 
barbaric,  as  I  said  before,  and  I  prefer  elegance  to  mere 
richness  and  colouring.  I  must  have  earrings  for  this ;  there 
are  more  than  enough  pearls  in  the  necklace ;  two  of  the 
largest  may  come  out.  See.”  And  she  held  the  string  of 
costly  heads  towards  Olive  as  she  spoke. 

But  Olive’s  mood  was  too  urgent  for  trifling.  The  colour 
flamed  in  her  dark  cheeks,  and  her  eyes  flashed  fire.  There 
was  indignant  contempt  in  the  tone  in  which  she  exclaimed — 

“Claris!” 

Claris  gave  her  a  look  of  calm  astonishment,  and  Miss 
Perks  could  not  help  thinking  what  a  contrast  the  two  were— 
Claris  all  white,  and  smooth,  and  fair,  calm  and  cool  too  as 
winter  snow;  Olive  fiery,  flashing  and  impubive  as  a 
lightning  clond. 

It  was  not  like  Perks's  dberetion  to  remain  a  listener  and 
a  witness  to  this  scene,  but  the  fact  was  she  was  taken 
by  surprise.  Moreover,  she  was  unnerved,  and  had  not  her 
usual  presence  of  mind  about  her,  and  after  making  one  or 
two  feeble  ineffectual  efforts  to  attract  attention,  she  stood 
still,  nervous  and  irresolute,  not  knowing  whether  to  retreat 
or  advance,  until  Claris,  presently  perceiving  her,  nodded 
her  a  perfectly  unembarrassed  dismissal,  so  that  she  did  not 
see  how  her  mistress  shrugged  her  white  shonldera,  and 
turned  back  to  the  arrangement  of  her  trinkets,  saying,  very 
sweetly  and  pleasantly,  considering  the  circumstances — 

“  My  little  sbter,  do  yon  not  know  that  you  are  not  civil? 
You  come  to  my  room  and  yon  call  me  a  string  of  pretty 
names,  and  work  yourself  up  into  a  passion  which  is  very 
becoming,  certainly,  but  not  at  all  necessary.  Well,  fortu¬ 
nately,  nothing  puts  me  out” 

Which  Miss  Perks,  had  she  stayed  to  hear  it,  would 
probably  have  concluded  was  very  well  calculated  to  put 
somebody  else  out. 

It  was  not  for  nothing,  it  seemed,  then,  that  the  clouds  had 
been  gathering  so  heavily  about  Olivo  of  late.  That  which 
she  had  foreseen  had  happened  to  her,  and  trouble  and  she  were 
companions  again.  But  this  time  it  was  no  strange  thing 
which  had  come  upon  her,  and  she  did  not  fight  frantically 
agairut  the  invader ;  she  knew  the  face  of  sorrow  hy  this  time, 
and  she  did  not  wonder  and  question  at  it  as  she  had  done  at 
first.  But  it  was  no  wonder  that  the  black  and  threatening 


clouds  burst  at  last  into  a  tempest ;  although,  for  all  the  good 
it  did,  the  stony  waves  of  her  vehemence  might  have  heaten 
against  a  stony  rock  which  only  sent  them  back  again. 

Miss  Perks,  worn  out  with  her  own  causes  of  anxiety,  crept 
quietly  up  to  led,  and  loft  her  young  mistresses  to  the  un¬ 
interrupted  settlement  of  their  own  vexed  question,  whatever 
that  might  be. 

“Gracious!”  panted  a  breathless  housemaid,  as  she  broke 
in  upon  the  earlier  slumbers  of  the  companion-maid,  who 
shared  her  garret,  “you  don’t  know  how  loud  the  young 
ladies  was  talking  in  Miss  Claris’s  room  when  I  come  past 
just  now.  Ladies  can  quarrel  as  well  as  we  servants,  you  see, 
for  all  Mrs.  Gaythorn  says  about  it.” 

“I’m  sure  it's  not  Mies  Claris’s  fault,”  was  the  sleepy  reply; 
“she’s  always  so  smiling  and  pleasant.” 

“Well,  I  don’t  know,”  answered  the  other;  “Miss  Olive’s 
right  down  good,  I  know  that,  but  it  takes  two  to  a  quarrel, 
you  know,  and  if  they  wasn’t  quarrelling  I  don’t  know  what 
they  wanted  to  talk  so  loud  for.” 

“  Acting,  p’r’aps,”  suggested  the  somnolent  friend. 

Whereupon  the  other  laughed,  and  recommended  her  to 
“  go  to  sleep  altogether,  and  not  stop  half  way !” 

And  now  night — the  balmy-breathing  summer  night— sank 
down  upon  the  sleeping  household.  \o  human  sound  broke 
the  soft,  sweet  hush.  The  breeze  which  slumbered  amongst 
the  vine-leaves  roused  sometimes  and  rustled  its  verdant 
cradle,  soft  twitterings  woke  up  now  and  then  out  of  dewy 
stillness,  and  low,  half-heard,  half-felt  quiverings  trembled 
around,  as  if  soft  wings  stirred  the  odorous  calm. 

Cissy,  sleeping  the  sleep  of  youth  and  happy  love,  in  the 
chamber  which  Olive  would  have  her  share  with  herself,  woke 
up  sometimes  to  see  a  white  vision  flitting  to  and  fro,  like  a 
restless  spirit. 

Was  it  the  Banshee  of  the  house  of  Armytage  or  was  it — 
Olive? 

CHAPTER  XX. 

THE  VAECE  OF  “a  BODY.” 

NTO  this  sweet  rest  of  night  the  momieg  flashed  all 
jubilant,  ringing  out  its  joy-bells  of  melody  to  wake  the 
dreaming  world,  flooding  the  valleys  with  golden  light, 
kindling  bright  beacon-fires  upon  the  mountain-tops,  and 
sowing  light-diamonds  broadcast  over  the  meadows  that  had 
slept  in  pearly  mist  beneath  the  moon. 

Miss  Perks,  opening  wide  her  chamber  window,  wooed  the 
gladness  and  brightness  of  the  early  day  to  enter  and  dissipate 
the  ghostly  atmosphere  of  her  last  night’s  fears.  It  is 
wonderful  how  much  a  little  daylight — not  to  say  sunlight — 
will  do  in  this  way.  The  ghost  which  is  so  very  ghostly  in 
the  dark  is  only  “a  spectral  illusion”  at  which  we  smile 
amused  ih  the  morning’s  light ;  the  care  which  sits  brooding 
so  blackly  in  the  shadow  of  night  takes  flight  on  dove-like 
wings  in  the  silver  radiance  of  dawn.  So  that  Perks,  after 
basking  in  the  full  brightness  of  recovered  day,  went  down¬ 
stairs  enveloped  in  a  comfortable  sense  of  security,  whichi 
being  all  feeling  and  no  reason,  was  not,  after  all,  more 
trustworthy  than  the  scared  panic  of  the  night  before. 

Notwithstanding  the  general  principle  and  special  applica¬ 
tion,  Olive  awoke  to  find  an  ugly  phantom  hovering  still  about 
her  pillow.  She  went  wearily  and  languidly  through  the 
processes  of  her  toilette,  for  such  restless  and  uneasy  sleep  as 
she  had  suffered  all  night  had  left  her  exhausted  and  un¬ 
nerved.  She  had  thrown  up  her  dressing-room  window  and 
was  leaning  out  of  it  as  far  as  she  could  reach,  holding  both 
her  hot  bands  to  the  cool,  fresh  air,  with  her  glossy  braids  of 
hair  pushed  back  frona  their  recent  neat  arrangement  to  let 
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the  morning  broezo  fftn  her  burning  temples.  Up  from  the 
garden  below  came  all  the  sweet  hnm  and  rustle  of  summer 
day ;  they  filled  her  ears  and  soothed  the  senses  that  were 
half  astray  with  the  confusing  feyerishness  of  unrest. 

So  that  a  suppressed  stir,  a  sort  of  whispering  fiutter  in  the 
corridor  outside  her  door  did  not  reach  her  through  the 
dreamy  medley  of  sound  in  which  she  was  lost,  and  the 
presence  of  I’erks  in  the  room  with  her  was  only  announced 
by  the  uttered  words — 

“  Miss  Olive,  will  you  tell  Miss  Armytage  the  house  has 
been  broken  into  in  the  night,  and  Miss  Claris  is  murdered?” 

There  was  no  wild  flurry  of  excitement,  none  of  the  vulgar 
outcry  at  horrible  nows,  in  the  maid’s  manner.  She  stood 
I  concentrated,  as  it  were,  into  a  sort  of  still  composure,  but 
I  the  deadly  whitening  of  cheek  and  lip,  and  that  sharp  pitch 
I  of  the  voice  which  betrays  intense  agitation,  sounded  a  quick 
note  of  alarm  in  Olivo's  heart,  and  with  that  inversion  of  time 
which  belongs  to  the  great  crises  of  life,  she  seemed  to  have 
known  it  all  before  the  terrible  words  came. 

She  drew  a  long,  gasping  breath,  and  then  she  moved  swiftly 
towards  the  door  without  a  word.  The  corridor  was  filled  with 
a  crowd  of  terror-stricken  faces,  from  which  she  turned  at 
once,  making  for  the  door  of  communication  between  her  own 
bedroom  and  Mias  Ursula’s  apartments.  Here  Cissy’s  terrified 
eyes  stayed  her  a  moment. 

“  Oh,  Olive,  what  is  it  ?” 

She  turned  with  the  instinct  of  soothing  and  protection  she 
had  been  wont  to  exercise  towards  Cissy. 

**  Hush,  dear !  I — hardly  know.” 

The  effort  of  utterance,  strange  and  unnatural  as  speech, 
or  even  ordinary  action,  seemed  in  the  groat  horror  which 
possessed  her,  brought  back  some  recollection,  and  in  the 
moment  of  calmer  thought  which  followed  she  resolved  not 
to  alarm  her  aunt  until  she  had  seen  for  herself  whether  this 
horrible  news  were  really  true.  The  frightened  faces,  from 
which  she  had  shrunk  at  first,  waited  still  for  her  in  the 
corridor,  but  this  time  sho  passed  bravely  through  them,  and 
down  the  great  staircase,  where  a  crowd  of  kitchen-maids 
and  underlings  huddled  together,  pressing  upon  the  protecting 
footsteps  of  the  upper  domestics,  with  that  igpiorant  terror  of 
death  and  disaster  which  is  characteristic  of  their  class.  It 
was  remarked  afterwards  that  “  Miss  Olive  know  where  to 
go,”  for  she  held  on  her  way,  without  question  or  guidance 
to  the  garden  bower.  Before  the  closed  door  sho  paused,  and 
her  whole  form  shivered  as  with  fear.  Sho  put  Cissy,  who 
had  followed  her,  aside,  and  with  an  evident  effort  passed  in 
with  only  Mrs.  Gaythorn  by  her  side.  So  gay  and  bright  the 
little  chamber  looked  that  the  shuldering  glance  she  throw 
around  came  back  to  rest  with  a  quiet  sense  of  relief  upon  the 
scone  before  her.  A  stream  of  warm  sunshine  welled  in 
through  the  open  glass-door,  and  brought  with  it  the  sweet 
perfume  of  the  clematis  blossoms  which  hung  above.  The 
quivering  shadows  of  flower  and  leaf  nestled  amongst  the 
glittering  toilet  appointments  on  the  lace-draped  table,  and  a 
thrush  from  amongst  the  white  roses  of  the  verandah  sent 
a  joyous  burst  of  song  thrilling  through  the  scented  air.  It 
was  all  as  little  as  possible  like  the  scene  of  a  tragedy ;  there 
was  absolutely  no  sign  of  tho  dreadful  spectacle  which  Olive 
had  nerved  herself  to  face.  It  is  true  that  the  chamber 
was  empty,  the  bod  evidently  unslept  in,  and  some  little 
disorder  apparent  in  the  furniture,  but  not  until  Mrs. 
Gaythorn  silently  pointed  it  out  did  Olivo  perceive  that  her 
sister’s  handsome  dressing-case  lay  broken  upon  the  floor, 
with  its  velvet-lined  jewel  compartments  empty  and  exposed, 
nor  that  all  but  one  of  the  drawers  of  the  walnut-wood 
wardrobe  stood  open;  and  then,  following  Mrs.  Gaythom’s 
leading,  she  saw  that  outside  the  glass-door  the  tangle  of 
climbing,  trailing  plants  was  tom  and  bruised  as  if  some 


heavy  body  bad  fallen  in  their  midst,  or  some  resisting  hand 
had  clung  uselessly  to  their  frail  hold.  A  few  ste;  s  farther 
on  along  the  path  Olive  turned  sickened  from  the  plain 
traces  of  blood  dyeing  the  hard  gravel  with  its  crimson 
witness,  and  the  horror  which  had  faded  in  the  glow  of 
sunshine  came  back  again  and  fastened  upon  her.  She  took 
the  arm  which  the  housekeeper  offered  her,  and  made  her 
way,  faint  and  trembling,  back  through  the  empty  chamber. 
Close  to  the  door  her  foot  turned  upon  something  which 
rolled  from  under  her  tread — something  white  and  ronnd. 
She  stooped  with  a  sudden  recognition,  and  picked  up — one 
of  the  duke’s  pearls !  It  must  have  gone  bard  with  Claris 
before  these  were  scattered !  She  was  passing  out,  holding 
the  solitary  gem  still  between  her  fingers,  when  Mrs.  Gaythorn 
spoke,  in  bushed  tones,  as  if  the  actual  presence  of  death  were 
aweing  her.  { 

“  I  beg  your  pardon,  ma’am,  but  I  believe  we  ought  to  leave 
it  all  as  we  found  it  until  the  police  come  1” 

“The  police!” 

Mrs.  Gaythorn  afterwards  had  a  very  unlucky  remem¬ 
brance  of  the  startled  tone  in  which  the  repetition  was  made. 

“One  of  the  stable-men  started  for  Estwick  half-an-hour 
ago,  ma’am— directly,  in  fact,  we  found  out  what  bad  happened. 
He  was  to  ride  as  fast  as  possible  to  the  police-station,  and 
I  expect  some  one  will  be  here  shortly.  I  waited  Miss 
Armytage’s  orders  to  know  which  of  tho  magistrates  I  should 
send  for  first.  Mr.  Hailsham  is  the  nearest.” 

Police  and  magistrates  and  all  the  thronging  crowd  of 
curious,  prying  horror-mongers !  Olive  realised  at  once  all 
that  would  shortly  be  upon  them.  She  had  hardly  time  to 
soften  the  shock  to  her  aunt,  whom  she  met  calm  and  un¬ 
conscious  coming  downstairs  from  her  room,  before  the  first 
instalment  was  to  be  received — an  inspector  of  police  whom 
the  messenger  had  met  on  the  Estwick  road  and  hastened 
forward  to  the  halL  By  twelve  o’clock  a  cordon  of  police  was 
d  rawn  all  round  the  house,  with  tho  doable  purpose  of  keep¬ 
ing  out  the  crowd  which  hod  assembled  in  the  park  and  of 
keeping  in  every  member  of  the  attainted  household  until 
the  rigid  examination  being  carried  on  by  the  magistrates  in 
the  library  should  be  concluded. 

“  Keep  a  sharp  look-out  at  home,”  Sir  Pearse  Duncombe 
had  said  to  the  inspector  as  he  passed  in.  “  Don’t  let  us  lose 
the  scent  at  starting  as  those  blunderers  did  down  in  South- 
shire  last  year.” 

“  All  right,  sir,”  was  the  reply. 

And  so  it  happened  that,  with  this  warning  before  them  of 
the  far-sighted  outlook  which  had  overshot  its  mark  in  the 
other  case,  the  emissaries  of  justice  now  concentrated  all  their 
faculties  of  mind  and  eye  upon  the  immediate  scene  of  the 
catastrophe.  The  thorough  search  carried  on  all  the  first  day 
resulted  in  nothing  more  definite  than  the  tracing  of  spots  of 
blood  irregularly  sprinkled  along  the  gravel-walk  and  dis¬ 
appearing  finally  on  the  margin  of  a  piece  of  ornamental 
water  which  skirted  the  pleasure-grounds  on  tho  park  side. 
That  Claris’s  purse  was  missing,  together  with  a  sum  of  fifty 
pounds,  the  half-yearly  allowance  for  her  private  use,  drawn 
on  the  preceding  day  from  Miss  Ursula’s  bankers  at  Eitwick, 
as  well  as  the  disappearance  of  the  valuable  jewellery  con¬ 
tained  in  the  dressing-case,  pointed  to  robbery  as  the  motive 
for  the  crime.  Yet  there  were  not  wanting  those  amongst  the 
officials  who,  straining  after  more  than  ordinary  acuteness, 
put  aside  this  apparently  obvious  deduction  as  a  blind,  and 
hinted  at  strange  and  startling  explanations,  which,  moreover, 
gathered  weight  and  meaning  from  the  solemn,  mysterious 
nature  of  the  examinations  carried  on  behind  closed  doors  in 
the  library.  One  by  one  each  member  of  the  household 
appeared  before  a  fuller  “  bench”  of  magistrates  than  ever  sat 
at  the  Estwick  court-house,  and  submitted  himself  or  herself 
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to  a  cloi  <  croH-questioning  thaa  had  erer  before  made  their 
hearte  beat  and  their  tongaes  falter. 

Nothing  oonld  exceed  the  terror  and  alarm  with  which 
these  proceedings  and  their  inference  filled  the  minds  of  the 
domestic  portion  of  the  establishment  In  the  nnirersal  panic, 
the  special  agitation  of  Mr.  Jervis  and  Miss  Perks  escaped 
nnnoticed.  Indeed,  the  maid,  as  having  been  the  first  to 
make  the  dreadfnl  discovery,  would  have  been  sapposed,  in 
any  case,  to  have  sofiered  more  from  the  shock  than  any  of 
her  companions  who  had  not  been  brought  so  immediately  in 
contact  with  it  But  it  was  well  for  Mr.  Jervis  that  the 
Argus  eyes  of  the  local  police  were  distributed  away  from 
his  particular  comer  of  the  world,  or  the  wild  way  in  which 
he  paced  the  fioor  of  his  pantry,  and  the  incoherent  strain 
in  which  he  addressed  himself,  would  certainly  have  been 
greatly  to  his  disadvantage. 

**  Joseph  Jervis !’’  he  would  exclaim,  smiting  himself  upon 
his  ample  breast — “Joseph  Jervis!  yon  have  always  been  a 
honest  man,  and  a  honest  man  yon  must  continue,"  which, 
with  certain  injunctions  to  “Satan"  “to  get  behind  him,’’ 
would  have  been  altogether  inexplicable  to  any  listener  less 
in  the  good  butler's  secrets  than  ourselves . 

As  for  Perks’s  hysterics,  and  the  weak-minded  way  in  which 
she  protested  over  and  over  again,  when  waiting  to  be  called 
before  “  the  gentlemen,”  that  she  was  “  so  nervous  she  knew 
she  should  contradict  herself  at  every  word  she  spoke,"  un¬ 
precedented  as  was  such  a  display  of  utter  self-abandonment, 
it  all  passed,  as  we  have  said,  in  the  general  agitation.  The 
mutual  avoidance  of  the  bntler  and  the  maid,  which  now 
amounted  to  an  absolute  shrinking  on  the  part  of  the  latter, 
had  been  a  thing  of  speculation  in  the  servants’  hall  for  some 
time  before,  so  that  it  gave  rise  to  no  suspicion  of  mutual 
understanding  or  complicity  at  this  time.  Therefore,  under 
this  fortunate  combination  of  circumstances,  Mr.  Jervis  went 
through  the  trying  ordeal  of  examination  without  forfeiting 
his  claim  to  self-consideration  as  “  a  honest  man.” 

It  was  seven  o’clock,  nsy,  it  was  nearly  eight,  before  the 
thirty  or  so  domestics  had  been  more  than  two-thirds  disposed 
of — the  grief  of  the  ladies  was  to  be  respected  as  long  as 
possible — and  the  hungry  sconce  broke  up  to  seek  for  dinner, 
and  to  agree  that  no  light  whatever  bad  as  yet  been  thrown 
upon  the  melancholy  occasion  of  their  “meeting."  Mr.  Julius, 
who  had  hastened  to  the  hall  on  the  first  rumour  of  misfor¬ 
tune,  remained  throughout  that  first  sad  night,  and  the  little 
band  gathered  together  in  Miss  Ursula’s  sitting-room  with 
scarcely  a  sense  of  relief  at  the  departure  of  the  magisterial 
section.  For  the  police  went  in  and  out  still,  with  scanty 
respect  even  for  the  privacy  of  the  family,  carrying  on  inves¬ 
tigations  and  searches,  and  taking  possession  of  every  part  of 
the  bouse  in  turn.  It  was  a  trying  aggravation  of  the  first 
trial,  this  surrendering  of  the  home  to  the  authority  and 
serntiny  of  the  law,  this  pervading  desecration  of  strange 
vmees  and  strange  footsteps,  which  Mr.  Julias  tried  in  vain 
to  shut  out  from  the  only  nook  in  that  great  bouse  which  had 
still  the  atmosphere  of  home.  Olive  thought,  even  in  the 
midst  of  her  trouble,  that  she  had  never  seen  the  young 
clergyman  to  such  advantage  as  when  he  exerted  himself, 
with  wonderful  thoughtfulness  and  tenderness,  to  soothe  those 
first  weary,  exhausted  hours,  pressing  food  and  wine  upon  the 
three  wom-ont  women,  and  averting,  by  his  quiet  command 
and  forethought,  every  painful  and  mortifying  intrusion. 

“You  mnst  take  this  poor  child  back  to  her  father  and 
mother  to-morrow,”  Mias  Ursula  said  to  him,  as  she  raised 
herself  up  on  her  couch  to  take  from  his  hand  the  cup  of  hot 
coffee,  which,  mindful  of  her  tastes,  he  had  ordered  to  be  pre¬ 
pared  for  her,  “This  is  no  place  for  her,"  and  Miss  Ursula's 
hand  went  tenderly  down  to  the  bowed  head  which  Cissy, 
j  with  the  oonfidence  of  former  days,  was  resting  against  her. 


“  Oh  no,  no.  Miss  Ursula!  Do  you  think  1  could  bear  to 
leave  you  at  such  a  time  ?  Please  let  me  stay  until — until 
this  is  all  over.  lou,"  and  her  eyes  sought  Mr.  Julius  with 
more  assurance  than  they  had  ever  dune  before — “  you  do  not 
think  it  right  that  I  should  go  away 

“  No  I"  he  replied  emphatically.  “  Miss  Armytago,  will 
you  show  us  both  that  we  have  your  confidence  by  letting  us 
do  what  we  can  for  you  ?" 

What  a  long,  sleepless,  haunted  night  it  was,  and  how  thank¬ 
fully  the  daylight  was  hailed  by  each  one  !  Although  after 
this  first  feeling  of  relief  came  the  dread  of  what  the  morning 
must  needs  bring — the  return  to  publicity,  to  that  intolerable 
necessity  of  being  all  the  day  en  evidence  which  is  so  opposed 
to  the  English  principle  of  home-sacredness,  and  at  a  time  of 
such  distress  and  perplexity,  was  painful  to  the  last  degree. 
It  was  not  possible  for  Mr.  Julius,  although  ho  devoted  him¬ 
self  to  shield  the  poor  ladies,  to  save  them  from  the  worst 
part  of  the  day's  trial — that  cross-questioning  in  the  library 
for  which  their  inevitable  turn  came  at  the  close  of  this  second 
day.  What  he  could  do,  and  did,  was  to  stand  by  them  and 
support  them  through  the  ordeal. 

Miss  Ursula  had  little  or  nothing  to  say.  She  had  bidden 
her  niece  good  night  in  the  drawing-room  at  a  little  before 
twelve,  had  then  retired  to  her  own  room,  and  had  rested 
undisturbed  until  the  following  morning.  She  proved  that 
the  sum  of  bOl.  had  been  drawn  from  the  Estwick  bank  on 
the  day  of  the  sad  occurrence,  and  that  her  niece  possessed 
valuable  jewellery,  some  of  which  had  belonged  to  her  mother, 
some  to  the  late  Lady  Armytage,  and  some  had  been  pre¬ 
sented  to  her  by  friends.  The  circumstance  of  the  money 
might  or  might  not  have  been  known  to  some  of  the  servants 
of  the  house ;  the  footman  and  coachman  had  been  in  attend¬ 
ance  when  the  visit  to  the  bank  bad  been  made,  but  it  was 
Claris  herself  who  had  drawn  the  sum.  The' possession  of 
the  jewellery  would  of  coarse  be  known  to  the  maid,  and  also 
to  others,  and  its  presence  in  Claris's  sleeping  apartment 
would  naturally  be  supposed.  Her  niece’s  change  of  apart¬ 
ment  had  been  entirely  her  own  wish  and  suggestion,  and  it 
had  not  occurred  to  Miss  Armytago  that  the  situation  of  the 
garden  bower  was  too  unguarded  fur  a  young  lady's  safety,  the 
housekeeper  and  butler  being  almost  with'n  call. 

Mr.  Julius  could  not  help  regretting  that  at  such  a  time, 
when  a  feather's  weight  turns  the  scale  of  suspicion,  and  the 
charitable  dogma  that  “  every  man  is  to  be  considered  inno¬ 
cent  until  be  is  proved  guilty”  is  just  reversed,  that  Olive 
was  unable,  either  through  a  nervousness  which  would  have 
been  justified  by  her  pallor  and  evident  misery,  or  from  the 
facts  of  the  case,  to  give  so  simple  and  unembarrassed  an 
account  as  Miss  Ursula  of  the  manner  in  which  she  had  spent 
the  night  of  the  murder.  She  hud  accompanied  her  sister  to 
her  chamber,  and  had  remained  there  in  conversation  with 
her  for  about  an  hour.  She  declined,  although  courteously 
pressed  on  the  subject  by  Sir  Everard  Staplewode— declined, 
with  considerable  agitation,  to  give  any  account  of  that  conver¬ 
sation.  She  had  not  slept  well — in  fact,  she  bad  risen,  lighted 
a  lamp,  and  spent  part  of  the  night  in  reading.  It  was  not 
altogether  the  heat  which  had  disturbed  her — it  was  (in  reply 
to  Mr.  Hailsham’s  somewhat  irrelevant  questioning)  some 
anxiety  of  mind  with  which  the  present  misfortune  had 
nothing  whatever  to  do.  It  certainly  did  not  arise  from  any 
apprehensions  as  to  her  sister’s  safety.  She  had  not  thought 
any  part  of  the  house  unprotected,  considering  the  number  of 
servants  and  inmates ;  and  no  fear  of  robbery  had  at  any  time 
occurred  to  her.  She  had  heard  no  noise  daring  the  night, 
and  since — since  the  terrible  discovery  of  the  morning  she 
had  been  surprised  at  not  doing  so,  as  her  door  was  open  at 
intervals,  and  she  had  even  descended  the  staircase  to  listen, 
in  the  direction  of  her  sister’s  apartment 
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I  Mr.  Fayrit,  the  great  London  detective,  who  bad  been  sum- 
^  moned  the  day  before  by  telegram,  here  bent  forward  and 
!  whispered  something  in  Mr.  Uailsbam'a  ear.  Whereupon 
that  Diogenes  abruptly  demanded  why,  “  if  Miss  Dankes  bad 
no  anxiety  on  her  sister’s  account,  she  bad  thought  it  neces¬ 
sary  to  listen  for  any  alarm  ?” 

It  made  Mr.  Julius  bite  his  lips  with  vexation  to  see  how 
poor  Olivo  faltered  and  coloured,  and  growing  more  and  more 
nervous  at  the  prolonged  pause  which  awaited  her  answer, 
after  one  or  two  futile  commencements,  finally  stammered 
!  out  that  “she  had  not  been  alarmed.” 

I  Mr.  Ilailsham,  who  would  have  thought  consideration  and 
courtesy  wasted  upon  any  woman,  and  especially  on  a  woman 
who  promulgated  latitudinarian  views  upon  the  supremacy  of 
the  game  laws,  was  preparing  to  urge  the  matter  further,  when 
Mr.  Julius  in  a  low  voice  represented  that  the  young  lady  was 
already  overpowered  by  the  painful  nature  of  the  examina¬ 
tion,  and  bad  best  retire  until  she  was  sufficiently  composed 
to  reply  to  any  further  questions  which  might  be  demanded 
of  her.  Sir  Pcarse  Duncombe  gallantly  came  to  the  rescue, 
and  Sir  Everard  himself,  always  chivalrous,  opened  the 
I  library-door  whilst  Mr.  Julius  led  the  half-fainting  girl  away. 
I  A  blue-coated  inspector  of  police,  passing  the  door  of  Miss 
I  Armytage’s  apartment,  saw  tho  burst  of  hysterical  sobs  with 
which  she  buried  her  face  in  the  cushions  of  the  couch. 

Cissy's  turn  came  next,  but  then  Cissy  had  the  strong  moral 
support  of  her  lover's  presence,  and  came  fearlessly  to  the 
{  tribunal.  It  was  an  old  white-haired  magistrate  who  first 
i  addressed  her. 

I  “  Miss — Miss  Holmby,  will  you  be  kind  enough  to  toll  us 
I  when  yon  last  saw  the  poor  young  lady  whose  sad  disappear- 
I  ance  wo  all  lament  so  deeply  ?” 

I  “I  said  good  night  to  her,”  Cissy  replied,  lifting  her  soft 
shy  eyes  to  the  face  of  her  questioner,  “at  the  drawing-room 
I  door  the  night  before  last.” 

“And  then  proceeded  direct  to  your  own  apartment  ?’’ 

“Yes." 

“  Which  room  did  you  occupy  on  that  night 

“  I  slept  with  Miss  Bankea  in  the  room  over  this.” 

“I  beg  your  pardon;  were  you  in  the  habit  of  sharing 
Miss  Bankes'  room?” 

“Yes.  we  generally  slept  together.” 

“And  Miss  Bankes  and  you  went  to  your  room  at  the 
same  time,  did  you  not 

“Oh,  no;  Olive— Miss  Bankes— went  downstairs  with  hor 
sister,  and  remained  some  time." 

“  How  long  ?” 

“I  hardly  know,  but  it  must  have  been  some  time,  because 
I  was  asleep  when  she  returned.” 

“  Did  you  hear  any  unusual  noise  in  tho  night  ?” 

“No— yes;  that  is,  I  was  restless;  it  was  a  very  warm 
night,  and  I  was  disturbed  by  noises,  but  they  were  in  my 
own  room.” 

“  Do  you  know  what  caused  them  ?” 

“Oh,  yes;  Miss  Bankes  was  moving  about  the  room — she 
has  told  me  since  that  she  could  not  sleep — and  this  must 
have  wakened  mo  two  or  three  times." 

“  At  what  time  was  this  ?” 

“  All  the  first  part  of  the  night,  I  think,  hut  I  was  sleepy, 
and  hardly  recollect.” 

“  Did  Miss  Bankes  leave  her  room  in  the  night  ?” 

“  I  should  think  not" — with  a  look  of  surprise. 

“But  you  do  not  know  that  she  did  not?  You  only 
remember  that  she  was  walking  about  the  room  ?" 

“  I  remember  finding  her  up  when  I  roused,  two  or  three 
times,  but  I  do  not  suppose  she  was  walking  about  all  the 
time.  She  has  told  me  since  that  she  could  not  sleep,  and 
she  lighted  a  lamp  to  read." 


“  Was  Miss  Bankes  in  the  habit  of  spending  her  nights  out 
of  bod?" 

“Oh  no,  never!"  beginning  eagerly.  Mr.  Julias  was 
standing  opposite  to  her;  she  caught  such  a  look  of  conster¬ 
nation  upon  his  face,  that,  dismayed,  perplexed,  utterly 
wretched  at  some  possible  unconscious  mistake  in  her  own 
evidence,  she  stopped  suddenly,  entirety  confused  and  broken 
down.  And  every  word,  stammered  or  faltered  after  this, 
with  an  uncertain,  appealing  glance  towards  Mr.  Julius’s 
troubled  countenance,  only  mads  the  matter  worse.  There 
was  nothing  more  to  bo  made  of  Cissy. 

Nor  could  a  persistence  in  ilr.  Hailsham's  unsparing  ques¬ 
tions  on  tho  following  day  draw  from  Olivo  any  admission  i 
as  to  the  cause  of  the  anxiety  which  had  produced  her  wake¬ 
fulness  on  tho  terrible  night.  She  admitted  that  she  had  j 
left  her  room  more  than  once,  but  refused  to  assign  any  other  | 
reason  than  “  restlessness  and  uneasiness"  for  the  “  hovering  | 
about  the  staircase"  upon  which  Mr.  Hailsham  appeared  to 
lay  what  she  thought  an  unnecessary  and  vexatious  stress.  I 
Sifted  through  the  whole  household,  on  all  the  succeeding 
days  of  that  wretched  week,  this  question  remained  as  it  was 
— that  Olivo  had  been  tho  only  wakeful  member  of  the  house¬ 
hold,  but  that  her  room  was  so  much  farther  removed  from 
her  sister's  chamber  than  those  of  tho  housekeeper  that  it 
could  only  be  considered  natural  that  the  sound  of  a  deed 
which  had  been  done  without  rousing  them  should  have 
failed  to  reach  her.  It  is  true  that  a  handkerchief  marked 
with  Olive's  name  had  been  picked  up  early  in  the  morning 
at  the  door  of  hor  sister's  room,  but  this  could  have  no 
possible  significance,  since  her  visit  there  was  established. 

A  house  full  of  sleeping  people  had  hoard  nothing,  and  one 
wakeful  person  had  also  beard  nothing — all  the  magistrates 

and  police-officers  of  F - shire  could  make  no  breach  in 

tho  impenetrable  wall  of  mystery  surrounding  tho  occurrence. 
The  ornamental  water  was  dragged,  the  house  and  grounds 
were  searched,  the  whole  country  was  scoured  in  vain.  The 
hall  itself  continued  under  the  closest  surveillance,  but  no 
light  was  thrown  upon  the  dark  secrets  of  that  night.  Mr. 
Hailsham  alone,  with  his  brother  magistrates,  persisted  in  a 
sort  of  distrust  of  poor  Olive's  “  unaccountable  wakefulness," 
as  it  pleased  him  to  consider  it,  and  at  his  instigation  Mr. 
Fayrit  watched  the  unconscious  lady  witl^  a  vigilance  which 
Wiis  not  even  rewarded  by  overhearing  the  suppressed  cry 
which  broke  from  her  as  she  clung  to  her  aunt,  after  one  of 
the  almost  daily  interviews  with  Mr.  Hailsham. 

“Aunt  Ursula,  toll  me  that  I  am  right — that  I  ought  not  to 
tell!” 

Or  the  weeping  reply  of  Miss  Army  tage — 

“  It  can  do  no  good,  my  love." 

“  Then  I  will  be  firm,  for  all  our  sakes.” 

And  Miss  Ursula's  close  embrace  helped  to  strengthen  her 
for  the  next  persecution  of  the  Master  of  Abbeyford. 

Meantime  tho  news  of  this  ghastly  and  mysterious  midnight 
murder  had  spread  over  the  whole  country,  and  produced  the 
most  intense  excitement  from  one  end  of  England  to  the 
other.  In  tho  county  in  which  it  happened  a  perfect  tumult 
of  feeling  was  roused.  It  needed  but  this  to  put  the  crowning 
touch  to  tho  popularity  of  Claris.  Her  beauty,  her  grace,  hor 
winning  manners  and  sweet  character,  were  enhanced  a 
thousandfold  by  this  her  terrible  end.  The  public  press  en¬ 
dowed  her  at  once  with  all  the  cardinal  virtues,  and  all  the 
rest  besides.  You  see  death  is  a  condition  essential  to  tho 
canonisation  of  saints,  and  tho  sympathy  which  tho  whole 
neighbourhood  felt  for  Miss  Army  tage  and  her  rem  aining 
niece  was  manifested  by  a  whole  shower  of  cards  left  by  their 
owners  at  the  different  gates  of  the  park.  The  duke  and 
duchess  telegraphed  horrified  condolence  from  Ems,  where 
they  were  staying  for  the  duke's  health,  after  a  long  and 
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Legend  of  Purity. 

“  Body !”  cried  one  of  the  rural  police,  upon  whose  zeal  and 
hopes  of  reward  Mr.  Fayrit’s  insinuation  fell  like  a  wet 
blanket — “  no  body !  That  says  nothing.  There’s  many  a 
murder  without  a  body — that’s  to  say,  at  first." 


A  LEGEND  OF  PURITY. 

“  And  if  by  chance  they  [the  Vestals]  meet  any  offender  in  their  way 
going  to  execution,  they  save  his  life :  howbeit,  the  professed  Vettall 
must  alllrm  by  Oath  that  she  met  him  unawares,  and  not  of  set 
purpose." — Kobtu's  riutatvh  [Numa]. 

ri'tHERE  comes  a  tramp  of  armed  men, 

_L  In  measured,  even  beat — 

A  tramp  oi  annid  men,  who  load 
captive  through  the  street ; 

Broad  are  the  bands  that  bind  his  hands — 

The  strong  gyves  gall  his  feet. 

Liow-browed  and  blackly  bearded, 

His  front  is  set  with  scars, 

His  great  chcst-musclos  swell  and  spread, 

As  on  the  bust  of  Mura, 

And  round  his  wrist  the  groat  veins  twist, 

Chafed  into  leaden  bars. 

His  was  a  lawless  nature — 

Jlost  wild,  but  not  the  worst; 

In  the  huge  frame  and  narrow  brain 
The  brute  blood  worked  and  burst ; 

AVith  a  sudden  blow  he  had  slain  his  foe, 

-Vnd  done  a  deed  accurst. 

Yet — as  becomes  the  Roman, 

Whom  Pluto  ne’er  had  cowed — 

No  craven  trace  had  marked  his  face, 

Ills  look  was  high  and  proud, 

.\nd  ho  strode  along  the  Sacred  Street, 

All  cai'eless  of  the  crowd. 

And  yet,  methinks,  with  pity 
Did  many  an  eye  behold. 

For,  by  the  seven-billed  city 
Since  first  the  Tiber  rolled. 

The  R  omans  loved  the  scars  of  wars — 

The  Romans  loved  the  bold. 

But  lo!  by  Vesta’s  temple 
A  murmur  filled  the  air, 

Fort’u  came  the  sacred  maiden 
High  in  the  carven  chair. 

Before  her  face  her  sacred  mace 
The  studious  lictor  bare. 

Now,  by  the  great  Homo-Goddess, 

Whose  fires  eternal  shine, 

'  Now,  by  the  stunless  Tuccia, 

To  whom  she  sent  the  sign. 

By  all  the  dower  of  saving  power 
That  makes  them  half-divine. 

This  maid  is  blest  beyond  the  rest 
Who  sprinkle  Vesta’s  shrine  !• 

Fair  as  the  nymph  Egeria, 

Fresh  as  the  flame  is  she. 

In  her  clear  eyes  all  candour  lies, 

Her  lips — how  pure  they  be ! 

And  round  her  brows  the  coronal 
None  but  the  sinless  see. 


*  Tuccia,  a  vestal  virgin,  being  wrongfully  accused,  appealed  to  the 
goddess,  by  whose  aid  she  was  enabled  to  carry  a  tiete,  full  of  water, 
from  the  Tiber  to  the  Temple. 


harassing  session,  and  Lady  Arthur  wrote  almost  hourly 
notes  of  inquiry,  suggestion,  and  denunciation,  which,  in  spite 
of  the  postscripts  in  which  Hilda  begged  her  to  take  no 
notice  of  them,  tormented  poor  Miss  Ursula  amidst  her 
greater  troubles,  just  as  the  perpetual  buzzing  incursions  of 
summer  flies  worry  and  distract  a  poor  suilerer  whose  burn¬ 
ing  fever-throbs  or  agonising  pains  already  give  him  enough 
to  endure. 

The  last  day  of  the  week  came,  the  jmse  of  magistrates 
was  on  the  point  of  breaking  up,  dissatisfied  and  disappointed, 
after  authorising  the  publication  of  a  reward  of  200f.  for  such 
information  as  would  lead  to  the  conviction  of  the  murderer 
or  murderers,  when  a  most  important  piece  of  evidence  was 
unexpectedly  brought  before  them.  A  countryman,  escorted 
by  a  policeman,  into  whose  charge  be  had  declined  to  commit 
the  discovery,  laid  on  the  library-table  a  weapon  which  he 
had  found  lying  under  the  hedge  of  a  field  in  which  he  was 
pasturing  cows.  The  weapon  was  a  curious  jewel-hiltod 
knife  or  dagger,  of  Indian  make,  and  its  short  broad  blade 
was  covered  with  dark  stains,  which  required  no  analysis  to 
prove  themselves  blood.  Perks  was  brought  in  and  questioned 
as  to  this  instrument,  which  had  evidently  been  a  curiosity 
or  ornament,  perhaps  brought  from  India  by  the  father  of  the 
lost  lady.  Perks  identified  it  at  once  as  belonging  to  Miss 
Olive,  and  always  kept  in  her  room.  She  had  heard  the 
ladies  say,  she  added,  that  it  had  once  belonged  to  the  first 
Mrs.  Bankes,  Miss  Olive’s  mother,  and  it  was  much  prized  by 
Miss  Olive.  She  remembered  seeing  it  only  a  few  days  before 
in  a  cabinet  of  Indian  curiosities  in  Miss  Olive’s  own  room. 
The  cabinet  was  not  locked. 

“Well!”  was  the  exclamation  with  which  Mr.  Hailsham 
faced  round  upon  his  colleagues  as  soon  as  the  room  had  been 
cleared  of  all  save  the  ofiBcial  quota,  “  you  see  young  ladies 
do  not  hang  about  staircases  all  night  for  nothing.  I  hope, 
gentlemen,  that  yon  are  all  satisfied,  and  that  we  see  our 
way  clearly  at  last.  Shall  I  make  out  the  warrant  ?  Let’s 
see — what’s  her  outlandish  name  ?" 

He  drew  the  inkstand  towards  him  as  he  sat  down.  There 
was  silence  in  the  room,  only  the  courtly  Sir  Everard  Staple- 
wode  took  snufi  with  a  little  more  than  his  usually  deliberate 
grace. 

“  Well !”  reiterated  Mr.  Hailsham,  pausing  with  uplifted 
pen,  and  looking  from  one  to  the  other  of  his  companions. 
One  or  two  took  up  their  hats  and  moved  towards  the  door; 
Sir  Pearse  Duncombe  stood  still,  turning  a  paper-knife 
dubiously  round  and  round  between  his  fingers,  and  the  white- 
haired  magistrate,  Mr.  Bohun,  walked  to  the  window  and 
looked  out.  Mr.  Hailsham  tapped  the  floor  impatiently  with 
his  foot. 

“You  don’t  mean  to  say, "  ho  broke  out,  “that  you  are  all 
afraid  of  the  truth  ?  Isn’t  such  a  piece  of  evidence  enough 
for  you  ?” 

They  were  all  used  to  Mr.  Hailsham’s  rough  speech,  and 
no  one  cared  to  resent  it.  Mr.  Bohun  came  back  from  the 
window,  and  was  preparing  to  speak,  when  Mr.  Fayrit  stopped 
before  him  to  Mr.  Hailsham’s  side. 

“  Yen  have  got  a  piece  of  evidence,  as  you  say,  sir,  but  you 
have  got  no  body” 

Mr.  Hailsham  dropped  his  pen,  and  stared  at  the  speaker. 
“By  the  Lord  Harry  you  are  right!”  he  exclaimed.  “Go 
yon,  then,  and  find  it.” 

And  so  the  meeting  broke  up  forthwith,  with  evident  signs 
of  relief. 

“  D — n  it !”  mattered  Sir  Everard,  whese  polite  vocabu¬ 
lary  was  liberally  besprinkled  with  oaths,  standing  aside  to 
let  Mr.  Bohun  precede  him  into  his  carriage,  “  Hailsham  was 
going  too  fast.  Who  knows  ?  the  girl  mayn’t  be  dead  after 
all.” 


The  Depths  of  Poverty, 
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0  god-like  streogth  of  cliastity ! 

O  spell  of  spotless  youth  ! 

Taine  is  the  crown  of  dignity, 

Thine  is  the  wand  of  ruth :  , 

Before  thine  eye  hard  Hate  shall  fail, 

And  Shame  shall  sink,  and  Lust  shall  quail, 
And  Envy  creep  uncouth ; 

Before  thy  voice  the  lie  shall  die, 

And  the  low  soul  be  lifted  high 
Into  the  light  of  Truth. 

As  leaves  of  willows  whiten, 

^Yhen  Eurus  pipeth  loud ; 

As  corn-ears  bend  together. 

By  Auster's  breezes  bowed ; 

So,  as  she  came,  together  bent. 

So  whitened  in  their  one  intent. 

The  faces  of  the  crowd. 

Till  now,  as  nearer,  nearer. 

Approached  the  bearers’  tread, 

And  higher  stili  and  clearer 
Outshone  the  star-like  head. 

From  all  the  place  a  cry  for  grace 
From  all  the  people  sped. 

Her  when  the  guards  heard  pleading 
With  slow  voice  soft  and  sweet, 

They  loosed  the  bands  that  bound  his  hands. 
The  gyves  that  galled  his  feet. 

And  left  him  free,  like  a  mazed  man, — 

Free  in  the  open  street. 

And,  as  the  sinking  sailor 

Whom  the  swift  sea-god  saves. 

And  bears  to  some  green  shelter 
Beyond  the  reach  of  waves, 

Scarce  knows  if  he,  at  lost,  be  past 
Into  the  Land  of  Graves ; 

So  he,  in  mind  divided 
By  stress  of  joy  and  pain. 

Could  find  no  sign  of  thankfulness 
To  answer  her  again ; 

His  lips  they  stirred  without  a  word, 

And  onward  passed  the  train. 

But  yet  no  more,  as  once  of  yore. 

His  blood  ran  fierce  and  wild. 

For  a  sense  had  slipped  into  his  soul 
That  made  him  calm  and  mild. 

As  though  the  gods  had  touched  his  brow 
With  the  spirit  of  a  child. 

Henceforth  his  hand  grew  tender 
To  bird,  and  babe,  and  fiower; 

Henceforth  each  face  had  all  the  grace 
That  helped  him  in  that  hour ; 

Henceforth  in  every  maiden 
He  served  the  saving  power. 

O  ye  who  read  the  story. 

That  power  has  not  decayed ; 

Hold  ye  the  will  to  use  it  still, 

O  Mother,  Wife,  and  Maid ! 

So  many  a  soul  be  saved  from  shame— 

So  many  a  sin  be  stayed. 

Austin  Dobson. 


THE  DEPTHS  OF  POVERTY. 

A  LONDON  EXPLORATION. 

B  I  TUB  acinoB  or  “a  kigut  in  a  woBanocsB.". 

IV. — PABOCHIAL  RELIEF. 

AS  regards  the  maintenance,  relief,  and  general  good  and 
proper  management  of  our  poor,  one  fact  stands  out 
beyond  dispute — we  shall  never  do  better  than  we  now  are 
doing  (bad  as  that  undoubtedly  is)  until  we  are  roused  to  a 
wholesome  sense  of  our  individual  responsibility,  and  exert 
ourselves  as  much  in  the  choice  of  a  parochial  “guardian” 
as  in  the  election  of  a  representative  to  send  to  the  Commons 
House  of  Parliament.  Nay,  even  more  care  and  dehberation 
should  be  exercised  in  the  former  case  than  in  the  latter,  in¬ 
somuch,  in  the  first  place,  as  vital  interest  is  superior  to 
political;  and  in  the  second,  that  when  we  men  of  Finsbury 
send  Mr.  Cox  to  Westminster '  as  our  standard-bearer  and 
champion,  we  do  so  out  of  our  right  as  free  and  independent 
voters,  and  if  we  afterwards  discover  that  we  have  made  a 
slight  mistake,  we  can  take  Mr.  Cox  to  task  and  discharge 
him  as  an  unworthy  servant  when  his  term  of  ollice  expires. 
But  the  pauper  has  none  of  these  privileges.  He  has  no  voice 
in  the  election  of  the  men  who  are  to  govern  and  rule  him — 
to  regulate  what  shall  be  his  bod  and  what  his  work,  how 
much  meat  he  shall  eat  in  the  coarse  of  a  week,  and  how 
much  “toke”  and  “skilley”  shall  be  meted  out  to  him; 
how  as  to  his  wants  when  he  lies  sick  abed,  and  whether  he 
shall  be  attended  to  according  to  his  right  as  a  Christian  man, 
or  according  to  the  whim  of  some  gin-drinking  old  crone, 
who  will  treat  him  considerably  worse  than  a  sick  dog  should 
be  treated. 

If  it  were  not  so  gravely  important,  nothing  could  be  more 
ludicrous  than  the  behaviour  of  the  public  at  large  in  dealing 
with  the  broad  question  of  guardian  and  pauper.  Day  by 
day  our  sense  of  decency  is  shocked,  our  indignation  rou>ed 
to  boiling  beat,  by  the  neglect  and  apathy  and  insolence  and 
tyranny  displayed  by  board-room  “Bumbles."  Magistrates 
are  severe  in  their  censure  of  them,  and  promptly  commission 
a  police-constable  to  go  to  the  “  house”  with  the  “  wretched 
creature"  instantly,  and  in  his  name  demand  immediate  relief 
for  her  or  him;  the  press  takes  the  matter  in  hand,  and 
seizing  on  erring  Guardian  Blodgers  impales  him  to  its  broad 
sheet  as  a  stoat  is  pinned  to  a  barn-door,  as  a  warning  and 
caution  to  other  vermin  of  blood-sucking  instincts;  Mr. 
Punch  belabours  Blodgers  with  his  potent  b4ton,  and  draws 
funny  pictures  of  him  with  his  gross  carcass  and  his  piggish 
countenance;  he  is  denounced  at  public  meetings  and  in  the 
parlours  of  pnblic-honses,  where  of  evenings  worthy  citizens 
meet  to  drink  gin-and-water  and  regulate  the  affairs  of  the 
nation  ;  but  Blodgers  is  not  crushed  yet;  you  may  any  day — 
that  does  not  happen  to  bo  a  board  day — behold  him  behind 
the  counter  at  the  “  Golden  Canister”  weighing  out  tea  and 
sugar  as  sleek  and  serene  as  though  ho  were  universally 
beloved  and  praised.  What  does  Blodgers  care  ?  What  is 
happening  to  him  now  happened  to  him  the  year  before  last, 
and  again  last  year;  it  is  happening  this  year,  and  will  pro¬ 
bably  happen  next,  and  through  many  future  years.  Blodgers 
has  a  strong  constitution,  and  a  conscience  enveloped  in  an 
epidermis  as  tough  as  that  which  envelops  the  rhinoceros, 
and  abnse  him  how  yon  please — in  print — you  will  never 
succeed  in  spoiling  his  appetite  for  baked  meats  and  brandy- 
and- water,  and  while  be  retains  these  means  of  fortification 
to  think  of  touching  bis  heart  is  as  idle  as  fishing  for  dry  salt 
in  a  well. 

If  Blodgers  could  be  brought  to  express  his  candid  opinion. 
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be  wonid  tell  you  that  he  doesn’t  care  twopence  for  all  the 
fuss  and  fuming  that  can  be  brought  against  him.  Yon  can’t 
keep  prime  cheese  free  from  mites,  be  would  tell  you,  and 
defy  yon  to  quote  an  instance  of  any  public  character 
(Bledgers  loves  to  bo  regarded  as  a  public  character)  that 
at  some  portion  of  his  career  was  not  assaulted  by  a  pack  of 
envious  curs  yelping  at  his  heels.  “  But  I  despises  ’em !” 
says  Blodgers.  “  I  cares  no  more  for  ’em  than  the  splashes 
of  mud  that  my  mare  kicks  up  when  I  goes  out  with  the 
missus  for  a  comfortable  drive  in  our  fee-aton.  It  is  only 
them  as  thought  fit  to  stick  me  up  as  has  the  right  or  the 
power  to  pull  me  down.  If  them  as  stuck  me  up  —them  as 
returned  me  fair  and  honourable  at  the  top  of  the  poll — don’t 
like  me  or  my  ways  of  going  on,  let  ’em  tell  me  so  to  my 
face,  and  let  all  outsiders — for  who,  mind  yer,  I  don’t  care  a 
brass  fard<?n — mind  their  own  business !” 

And  from  his  own  peculiar  point  of  view  Blodgers  is  right. 
He  is  an  inhabitant  of  a  parish  containing  ten  thousand  rate¬ 
payers,  every  one  of  whom  is  free  to  vote  for  the  representative 
of  his  choice — to  himself  set  up  as  a  candidate  for  the  honour¬ 
able  and  distinguished  ofiBce  of  guardian  of  the  parish,  if  he 
has  a  mind  to.  It  is  a  fair  field,  with  open  gates  for  all 
comers.  Blodgers  came.  Yon  could  not  accuse  him  of  con¬ 
ducting  his  election  in  a  hole-and-corner  manner.  Competi¬ 
tion,  which  is  the  soul  of  commerce  (see  Blodgers’s  shop  hand¬ 
bill),  forbade.  Pupshaw  the  butcher  and  Squelcher  the 
tallow-chandler  were  against  him,  and  not  only  was  he  candid 
enough  to  print  what  were  his  principles  on  a  placard,  and 
stick  it  on  every  wall  and  hoarding,  but  also  to  warn  the  rate¬ 
payers  of  what  a  precious  pair  of  rapacious  office-seekers 
and  jobbers  Squelcher  and  Pupshaw  were.  You  saw  the 
placard,  dear  reader,  I  saw  it.  so  did  at  least  half  the  num¬ 
ber  of  our  highly-respectable  neighbours.  But  what  did  we 
do  ?  Did  we,  as  was  our  duty,  go  in  a  body  to  our  vestry- 
hall  and  examine  Mr.  Blodgers  as  to  his  fitness  to  handle  our 
money,  in  the  shape  of  poor-rates,  towards  the  comfort  and 
amelioration  of  the  vast  amount  of  helpless  poverty  known  to 
exist  in  our  parish  ?  Did  we  inquire  into  Blodgers’  antece¬ 
dents,  so  as  to  convince  ourselves  that  he  was  a  man  at  once 
firm  and  kindly,  shrewd  and  discerning  ?  Did  we  demand 
any  medical  certificate,  to  insure  ourselves  against  the  pos¬ 
sibility  that  Blodgers  would  be  laid  up  six  months  out  of 
twelve  with  that  old  enemy  of  his,  gout,  and  so  he  compelled 
to  leave  the  care  of  our  unfortunate  ones  to  a  deputy  even  less 
capable  than  Mr.  Blodgers  himself  ?  We  did  none  of  these 
things.  Perhaps  we  may  have  heard  that  an  election  of 
guardians  was  about  to  take  place,  but  it  was  no  affair  of  onrs. 
It  was  scarcely  compatible  with  our  dignity  to  mix  in  the 
vulgar  squabbles  of  a  parcel  of  illiterate,  noisy  cheesemongers 
and  bakers.  They  always  had  settled  the  question  amongst 
themselves,  as  was  only  right,  since  it  was  a  question  that 
concerned  themselves  peculiarly.  No  good  could  come  of  onr 
interference.  We  knew  nothing  about  parish  affairs,  and 
lighting  and  paving,  and  contracts  for  linsey-woolsey  and 
stones  of  beef  and  mutton  without  bone.  It  was  altogether  a 
shopkeepers’ question,  and,  therefore,  let  the  shopkeepers  settle 
it,  as  usual ! 

There  is  the  root  of  the  evil — planted  in  our  cowardice  and 
disposition  to  shirk  what  is  manifestly  onr  duty.  It  is  not 
my  remotest  intention  to  insinuate  that  because  a  man  keeps 
a  shop  and  sella  eggs  and  bacon  he  is  altogether  and  inevi¬ 
tably  incapacitated  from  properly  discharging  the  functions  of 
an  officer,  but  I  very  decidedly  do  opine  that  intellectual 
capacity  of  sufficient  breadth  to  qualify  a  man  to  become  a 
governor  of  the  poor  is  not  absolutely  essential  to  his  pros¬ 
perity  as  a  cheesemonger.  I  put  the  matter  in  this  light, 
knowing  it  to  be  a  common  argument  that  no  man  is  so  well 
able  to  manage  the  affairs  of  others  as  the  one  who  has 
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proved  his  skill  and  judgment  in  the  management  of  his  own 
affairs.  And  this  may  stand  as  wholesome  law  as  between  the 
cheesemonger  and  his  sons  and  apprentices.  He  may  take 
his  stand  on  a  trophy  of  Cheshire  and  Stilton  and  Double 
Gloucester,  and  demonstrate  the  cleverest  and  easiest  way  of 
getting  money  and  lands  out  of  the  fragrant  article  of  food  in 
which  he  deals,  but  then  it  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  he  | 
never  could  have  arrived  at  such  a  pitch  ef  eminence  in  his  | 
profession  if  his  whole  intellectual  growth  had  not  through  1 
a  long  series  of  years  run  entirely  to  cheese,  and  although  it 
may  he  going  too  far  to  assert  that  his  milk  of  human  kind¬ 
ness  has  been  all  churned  away  and  converted  to  the  com¬ 
modity  on  which  is  based  the  one  idea  of  his  cheesemongering 
existence,  it  is  only  fair  to  infer  that  his  views  of  life  would 
have  been  less  contracted,  and  bis  judgment  freer  and  of  a 
more  liberal  sort,  had  the  nature  of  his  avocation — the  avoca¬ 
tion  by  which  he  has  “  made  his  money” — been  less  selfish 
and  absorbent. 

Just  as  the  nigger  on  a  cotton  plantation  intrusted  with  a 
little  authority  shows  himself  the  most  severe  and  exacting 
of  taskmasters,  so  does  Blodgers,  possessed  of  the  parochial 
baton,  show  himself  a  tyrant.  He  does  not  believe  in  mis¬ 
fortune,  and  deserving  poverty  is  a  thing  he  laughs  utterly  to 
scorn.  “Don’t  tell  me,"  says  Blodgers,  “don’t  I  know  all 
about  it  ’  Was  I  born  with  a  silver  spoon  in  my  mouth  ? 
Didn’t  I  come  into  London  without  shoes  or  stockings,  and 
with  the  sum  of  threepence-halfpenny  in  my  pocket?  How 
did  I  get  on  ?  How  does  it  happen  that  at  the  age  of  fifty- 
five  I  can  put  up  the  shutters  of  my  shop  and  snap  my 
fingers  at  the  world  and  bis  wife  ?  I'll  toll  you  how  it  hap¬ 
pens.  Because  I  didn’t  waste  my  time  in  whining  and  snivel¬ 
ling,  but  put  my  shoulder  to  the  wheel  and  kept  my  eyes 
open  for  the  main  chance.  There’s  plenty  ef  work  for  every¬ 
body,  and  the  man  that  hasn’t  got  work  doesn’t  want  work, 
that’s  the  long  and  the  short  of  it,  and  the  best  way  to  bring 
him  to  his  senses  is  to  starve  him  into  it” 

Still  perfectly  true  from  Mr.  Blodgers’  point  of  view,  the 
great  mistake  being  that  he  is  placed  in  a  position  from 
which  bis  views  of  the  matter  are  of  the  least  importance 
as  affecting  the  happiness  of  bis  fellow-creatures.  It  is 
quite  true,  maybe,  that  Blodgers  did  come  into  London  with¬ 
out  shoes  or  stockings,  though  the  circumstance  of  bis  having 
at  the  time  that  identical  sum  of  threepence-halfpenny,  in 
common  with  every  Blodgers  who  ever  ran  away  from  pig- 
tonding  in  the  country  to  make  a  fortune  in  the  great  metro¬ 
polis,  is  in  the  least  degree  suspicious.  As  for  keeping  an 
eye  to  the  “  main  chance,”  it  may  happen  that  the  opinion  of 
one  man  as  to  what  the  “  main  chance"  really  is  may  differ 
somewhat  from  the  opinions  held  on  the  same  subject  by  j 
another  man.  As  for  there  being  plenty  of  work  for  every¬ 
body  who  seeks  it,  Mr.  Blodgers  either  speaks  in  ignorance  or 
tells  a  wilful  untruth. 

There  is  a  certain  class  of  men  to  be  met  with  in  the  day¬ 
time  in  every  part  of  London.  They  are  of  a  peculiar  type 
these  men,  and  may  be  known  at  a  glance,  being  gaunt, 
unshaven  fellows,  with  the  jackets  or  smocks  of  factory 
labourers ;  poor,  hungry-looking  wretches,  with  their  bands 
in  their  pockets,  and,  very  possibly,  a  dirty  short  pipe  in  their 
mouth.  They  slouch  along  the  highway  forlorn  and  dejected, 
looking  like  men  who  are  lost,  and  have  quite  run  out  of 
heart  and  hope  of  ever  recovering  the  missed  path.  Seeing 
these  men,  Mr.  Blodgers  would  point  his  finger  at  them  in 
triumph.  “  There  you  are,  sir !"  he  would  say ;  “  there  you 
see  them !  the  lazy,  broad-backed  vagabonds !  and  by-and-by 
you  will  find  them  hammering  at  the  yard-gate  of  onr  house 
for  a  supper  and  a  night’s  lodging ;  and  to-morrow,  if  this 
senm  of  the  earth  hasn’t  been  lodged  on  feather-beds,  and  fed 
on  hot  rolls  and  turtle-soup,  you’ll  find  some  beggar  of  a 
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newspaper-writer  settin’  the  town  afire  with  the  story  of  the 
paupers’  wrongs !” 

Certainly  the  broad-backed  and  unshaven  ones  do  look 
idle,  as  men  will  who  have  nothing  to  do,  but  wholhor  they  are 
of  the  sort  who  could  get  work  but  won’t  is  another  matter, 
and  one  concerning  which  I  am  happy  to  inform  Mr.  Blod- 
gers  I  can  put  him  in  the  way  of  convincing  himself.  I.et 
him  one  fine  morning  steal  an  hour  from  business  and  take 
I  a  walk  to  Tooley  Street,  close  by  London  Bridge.  If  he 
I  arrives  there  about  seven  a.m.  he  will  be  in  good  time.  Let 
I  him  make  bis  way  to  the  gate  of  one  of  the  principal  wharves 
I  there  at  that  hour,  and  he  will  find  a  hundred  or  more  of  the 
I  before-mentioned  broad-backed  vagabonds  already  there 
I  assembled  against  the  time  when  the  wharf  foreman  shall 
I  make  his  appearance  to  hire  labourers  for  the  day.  Let  him 
mark  the  eager  shout  that  welcomes  the  foreman,  and  the 
scufiling  and  elbowing  and  fierce  jostling  that  prevails  amongst 
the  shabby  mob  to  got  as  close  as  possible  to  the  mighty 
man— calling  on  him  by  name,  calling  him  “Mister,"  and 
throwing  into  their  appeals  all  the  coaxing  and  “blarney’’ 
I  and  persuasion  they  are  master  of : — “  Here  am  I,  sir !  Don’t 
forgot  mo,  please,  sir.”  “You  promised  mo  yesterday,  please, 
Mr.  Pinner.”  “  I’m  the  boy  for  work,  yor  banner ;  ye  said 
I  so  yorself  whin  you  last  guv  me  a  job.”  “  Hero’s  Jerry 
I  Pounder,  sir.”  “Hero’s  Tom  Buck,  sir.”  “You  recollects 
mo,  sir,  don’t  you,  sir?” — each  and  every  one  yelling  and 
I  shoving  and  tiptoeing  as  though  his  futuEO  prospects  in  life 
I  depended  solely  on  attracting  the  foreman’s  attention.  And 
I  what  (foes  depend  on  it  ?  Just  this  and  no  more — the  chance 
I  of  obtaining  a  job  at  the  rate  of  threeptnee  an  hour.  No 
i  guarantee  of  a  week's  work,  or  even  of  a  day’s.  Perhaps 
!  there  is  a  barge  to  unload,  and  the  work  must  be  done  in  a 
!  hurry.  Maybe  it  won't  last  longer  than  an  hour  and  a-balf. 

I  Very  goed.  Then  the  busy  swarm  of  labourers,  after  an  hour 
I  and  a- half’s  sweating  and  pulling  and  hauling,  are  dismissed 
with  the  handsome  wages  of  fourponce-halfpenny  each !  Xor 
is  this  a  case  of  rare  occurrence.  Every  working  morning 
throughout  the  year  the  same  scene  may  be  witnessed,  and 
not  at  one  wharf  in  the  neighbourhood  mentioned,  but  at  a 
dozen.  After  the  gates  are  once  opened  and  closed  again 
there  is  no  more  hiring  for  that  day,  and  then  there  is  nothing 
for  the  brood  shouldered  vagabonds  left  unengaged  but  to 
while  away  the  remainder  of  the  wretched  day  in  the  best 
way  they  can ;  so  that  you  see,  Mr.  Blodgers,  it  is  a  little 
unfair  to  stigmatise  every  shambling,  unshaven  out-o'-work 
you  may  happen  to  meet  as  a  lazy  rascal  who  might  work 
but  won’t. 

It  is  lamentable  to  write  it,  but  it  is  a  fact  as  well  known 
to  the  hungry  seeker  after  work  which  seems  never  to  turn 
up  as  to  ourselves,  that  the  speediest  way  to  better  his  con¬ 
dition,  is  to  fall  foul  of  the  law,  and  so  obtain  the  interest  of 
the  prison  authorities.  There  are  no  Blodgers  at  Millbank  or 
Pentonville,  or  even  at  the  much-dreaded  Portland.  At  either 
of  the  convict  establishments  mentioned,  and  at  every  other, 
he  will  find  his  taskmasters  and  those  that  are  placed  in 
authority  over  him  men  of  education  and  sound  sense,  who 
will  treat  him  as  a  creature  worth  reclaiming.  If  he  seeks  a 
I  night's  lodging  and  a  mouthful  of  bread  as  a  casual  pauper  bo 
I  must  render  as  toe  value  of  it  two  or  three  hours  of  bard 
labour  the  morning  following ;  nt  Pentonville  the  same  amount 
of  work  or  very  little  more  will  secure  him  snug  quarters,  a 
breakfast,  a  meat  dinner,  and  a  supper  and  a  comfortable  bed, 
with  two  blankets,  two  sheets,  and  a  rug  to  keep  him  nice 
and  warm.  If  as  a  workhouse  inmate  be  falls  sick,  he  may 
lie  and  groan  his  last  breath  away  in  the  dark  possibly,  but  if 
as  a  convicted  thief  entitled  to  a  home  at  Pentonville  model 
gaol,  he  falls  sick,  be  will  be  carried  to  a  well-ordered  infirmary, 
clean  as  a  new  sixpence,  well  ventilated  and  furnished,  and 


careful  nurses  and  doctors  will  tend  him  night  and  day  until 
he  is  perfectly  recovered.  As  a  pauper,  nobody  cares  about 
his  education ;  it  is  nobody’s  business  to  fish  him  out  of  the 
slough  of  ignorance  where  his  crime  was  fostered.  It  is 
different  at  Pentonville.  There  the  erring  man  is  questioned 
by  the  schoolmaster  as  soon  as  he  is  admitted  as  to  bis  know¬ 
ledge  in  writing,  reading,  and  arithmetic,  and  according  to 
his  answers  so  is  bis  schooling  regulated.  He  is  provided 
with  books  of  an  instructive  sort  (including  a  dictionary,  a 
“geography,’’  and  an  atlas),  and  besides  these  it  is  the  care 
of  the  authorities  that  his  cell  is  further  adorned  with  a  bible, 
a  prayer-book,  and  a  hymn-book.  Nay,  his  supply  of  litera¬ 
ture  does  not  end  here ;  attached  to  the  prison  is  a  library, 
and  once  a  week  when  the  convict  “goes  to  school”  he  may 
change  his  library-book.  If  he  has  been  perusing  Sunday  at 
Home,  he  may  take  in  its  stead  a  volume  of  Leisure  Hour  or 
Good  Words.  As  a  pauper  having  no  knowledge  of  a  trade, 
seven  years  in  a  workhouse  will  see  him  no  wiser ;  at  Pen¬ 
tonville  he  may  learn  shoemaking  or  tailoring  or  matmaking, 
and,  if  he  be  industrious,  earn  some  kind  of  wages,  not  much  it 
.is  true,  but  enough  to  put  him  in  possession  of  ten  pounds  or 
so  when  his  term  expires,  and  enable  him  to  start  honestly  in 
the  trade  he  has  been  taught,  if  he  be  that  way  inclined. 
Even  at  bleak  and  dismal  Portland  he  is  better  treated  than 
in  the  workhouse  attached  to  bis  own  pariah,  in  which  he  has 
possibly  resided  and  paid  in  the  shape  of  poor-rates  enough  to 
support  him  in  comparative  comfort  during  tbo  season  of  his 
affliction.  He  will  have  to  work  hard  at  Portland  hewing 
stone  and  digging  dykes,  but  he  will  be  well  fed,  and  well, 
though  rather  fantastically,  clothed.  He  will  gut  a  pint  of 
soup  and  five  ounces  of  meat  and  a  pound  of  potatoes  for  his 
dinner,  and  cocoa  at  break  fast- time,  and  gruel  at  supper-time  ; 
he  will  be  provided  with  flannel  under-clothing  and  good 
woollen  stockings  and  a  pair  of  stout  hob-naib  d  boots  in 
which  to  perform  his  daily  labour,  and  a  pair  of  light  shces 
besides  to  ease  his  feet  when  he  returns  to  his  cell  in  the 
evening,  and  to  go  decently  to  chapel  in.  Take  away  the 
ignominy,  and  the  condition  of  the  pauper  and  the  convict 
is  no  more  to  be  compared  than  that  of  IMr.  Blodgers  with 
the  shivering  wretch  who  is  brought  into  his  awful  presence 
for  the  crime  of  tearing  up  the  rags  that  had  grown  so  pesti¬ 
lential  that  nakedness  was  preferable.  And  so  matters  are 
likely  to  remain  until  we  follow  Mr.  Blodgers’  example  and 
put  our  own  shoulders  to  the  wheel. 


ONLY  A  FADED  FLOWER! 

Air. — “Is  Questa  Tomba  Oscura.” — Beethoven. 

[See  Music  Supplement  to  the  EscLisiiwoiiAa's  Dohcstic  Magazine 
for  February,] 

FOUND  a  faded  flower. 

Faded — yet  ’mid  soft  tears 
It  wakes  the  sweetest  hour 
Of  long-gone  happier  years. 

Faded— yet  once  in  spring-time 
It  graced  a  little  breast  I 
But  wintry  winds  are  sighing  now. 

And  an  angel  is  at  rest ! 

But  faded  !  ah,  faded  1  ’twas  but  a  flower  ; 

Waking — yet  ’mid  soft  tears, 

Once  more,  the  sweetest  hour. 

Of  long-gone  happier  years ! 

Of  happier  years. 

Long  faded !  ah,  faded ! 

F.  C.  Eubxand. 
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r  order  to  be  able  to  give  our  fair  readers  reliable  infor¬ 
mation  on  the  fashions  most  likely  to  be  adopted  for 
the  spring  and  summer,  we  have  taken  counsel  with  one  of 
those  first  Paris  coutririeres  who  take  the  lead  in  all  such 
matters — we  mean  Madame  Pieffort — and  this  is  the  result 
of  our  conversation  : — 

Much  has  been  ssid  about  the  very  short  casaques  that 
were  te  be  worn  this  season,  but  it  appears  this  fashion  is  not 
likely  to  last,  or,  at  least,  not  to  be  exclusively  followed.  The 
dress  casaque,  on  the  contrary,  will  be  made  tight-fitting,  but 
very  long,  reaching  almost  to  the  bottom  of  the  skirt.  For 
demi-toilette,  travelling,  and  country  wear  the  out-of-door 
garment  will,  on  the  contiary,  bo  a  very  short  half-fitting 
paletot,  or  a  casaque  with  a  belt  round  the  waist.  But  this 
distinction  must  be  remembered,  and  short  garments  will  not 
be  considered  drpf*y.  We  have  seen  patterns  of  many 
different  styles.  For  the  demi-saison,  a  casaque  of  black  silk 
rep,  lined  with  fine  violet  silk  plush,  which  is  very  welcome 
to  wear  between  leaving  off  the  heavy  quilted  and  furred 
cloak  and  putting  on  the  light  silk  mantle.  There  is  no 
trimming,  but  a  row  of  olive-shaped  gimp  buttons  in  front 
A  short  tight-fitting  casaque,  without  sleeves,  made  of 
violet  silk,  trimmed  all  round  with  a  rich  gimp  trimming, 
studded  with  jet  and  with  a  border  of  black  lace  very 
!  slightly  gathered.  The  epaulettes  are  formed  of  black  lace; 
!  a  band  richly  embroidered  with  jet  beads  is  worn  Iround  the 
waist.  This  casaque  is  meant  to  wear  with  a  dress  of  the 
same  material. 

Another  and  very  different  pattern  is  a  long  tight-fitting 
pclisse-casaque,  made  exactly  like  a  dress  in  the  princess 
shape,  but  rather  shorter.  It  is  made  of  black  silk,  and 
trimmed,  over  the  centre  piece  only,  at  the  back  of  the  waist 
with  two  strajvshaped  pieces  of  the  same  material,  piped  all 
round  and  fastened  together  by  a  large  flat  pearl  button. 
The  same  ornament  is  placed  upon  each  shoulder.  Similar 
buttons  fasten  the  casaque  in  front  from  top  to  bottom.  It 
has  no  other  trimming. 

Then  a  half-fitting  casaque  of  light  summer  cloth,  speckled 
white  and  black.  The  sleeves  are  made  quite  tight,  with  a 
row  of  buttons  of  carved  black  wood  from  the  shoulder  to 
the  wrist,  and  similar  buttons  in  front.  There  are  straight 
pockets  at  the  back,  and  round  ones  in  front,  trimmed,  as 
well  as  the  epaulettes,  with  thick  black  silk  braid  and  buttons 
of  the  same  style. 

Then,  again,  for  demi-toilette,  a  short  paletot  of  fine  molleton 
de  laine,  striped  grey  and  white  outside  and  red  inside,  with 
large  buttons  of  polished  wood ;  pockets  in  front,  and  a  small 
,  round  hood  at  the  hack,  fastened  with  a  red  and  black  gimp 
cord,  finished  off  with  tassels. 

In  fact,  the  greatest  variety  is  permitted  this  year  in  the 
shapes  of  out-of-door  garments,  and  they  may  be  chosen 
according  to  taste,  but  we  think  the  moat  distingue  style 
this  season  is  the  long  pel'sse-casaque. 

The  one  universal  law  imposed  by  fashion  at  present  is  that 
of  the  gored  skirt.  It  gives  great  elegance  to  the  figure, 
throwing  all  the  fulness  of  the  dress  to  the  back,  so  as  to 
form  a  graceful  train,  while  in  front  the  dress  is  quite 
plain,  and  short  enough  to  let  the  feet  show.  When  the 
dress  has  no  basques  the  body  is  cut  out  at  the  same  time 
with  the  skirt ;  when  it  has  basques  these  are  cut  out  at  the 
same  time  with  it,  and  are,  in  fact,  but  a  prolongation  of  the 
body.  Whether  or  not  it  is  made  with  basques,  it  is  worn 
with  a  belt  round  the  waist. 

Rich  silk  dresses  are  made  in  the  princess  shape,  with  a 
handsome  braid  or  gimp  ornament  studded  with  jet  round  the 
bottom.  The  pockets,  shaped  like  aumonieres,  and  put  on 
outside,  and  the  epaulettes  are  trimmed  to  correspond,  and 
elegant  gimp  and  jet  buttons  with  pendent  ornaments  fasten 
the  dress  in  front  from  top  to  bottom.  A  belt  of  gimp  studded 
with  jet  beads  is  worn  round  the  waist,  without  any  buckle. 

For  the  spring,  grey,  dun,  or  fawn-coloured  dresses  of  fine 
linos  or  mohair  are  very  fashionable  trimmed  in  the  following 
style : — Round  the  bottom  of  the  skirt  there  is  a  border  of 
black  velvet  crossed  by  narrow  strips  of  very  bright-coloured 
Turkish  braid.  The  dress  is  made  in  the  princess  shape,  and 
trimmed  in  front  from  top  to  bottom  with  circles  of  black 
velvet,  crossed  with  two  strips  of  Turkish  braid,  and  edged 
round  the  bottom  with  long  silk  fringe  of  all  the  colours  of 


the  braid.  There  is  a  straight  pocket  on  either  side  in  front, 
trimmed  with  a  lapel  of  black  velvet,  with  braid  and  fringe  to 
correspond.  A  similar  lapel  is  placed  across  each  wrist  of  the 
long  tight  sleeves.  A  short  Zouave  jacket  of  the  same  mate¬ 
rial,  without  sleeves,  is  worn  with  this  dress ;  it  is  trimmed 
round  with  a  border  similar  to  that  of  the  skirt,  but  rather 
narrower.  The  same  border  is  put  on  round  the  armholes, 
which  are  also  trimmed  with  fringe  at  the  top. 

Ornaments  of  black  velvet,  crossed  with  Turkish  braid  and 
edged  with  fringe,  are  prepared  of  different  shapes,  such  as 
diamonds,  circles,  crescents,  and  so  on,  to  trim  dresses  as  above 
described,  and  they  are  sometimes  placed  at  regular  distances 
round  the  bottom,  instead  of  a  straight  border. 

Speckled  dresses  of  a  sort  of  fancy  mohair,  white  and  black, 
white  and  violet,  or  white  and  brown,  are  very  fashionable 
tbis  spring,  with  casaques  of  the  same  material ;  both  are 
trimmed  with  fancy  braid  or  lapels  of  plain  silk  of  the  same 
colour,  merely  piped  all  round.  A  dress  of  this  kind — white 
and  brown — was  made  with  a  plain  gored  skirt  and  a  high 
body  with  a  basque  all  round,  rather  pointed  at  the  back. 
Lapels  of  brown  silk  were  placed  half  on  the  body,  half  on  the 
basque,  two  upon  each  front,  and  five  at  the  back ;  three 
smaller  ones  were  placed  across  the  top  of  the  shoulder. 

White  bodices  will  bo  more  fashionable  than  ever  this 
summer;  they  are  frequently  trimmed  with  strips  of  Clnny 
guipure,  and  are  made  with  pointed  collars  and  cuffs  d  la 
Jtichelieu,  and  worn  with  a  band  cr  sash.  For  the  spring, 
these  bodices  are  pretty  in  white  or  chamois-coloured  foulard, 
or  in  coloured  cashmere  trimmed  with  bl.aek  Cluny  guipure. 

The  new  silks  are  beautifully  brocaded  with  different 
patterns.  Ono  blue  silk  dress  we  noticed  in  particular  was 
brocaded  with  patterns  of  guelder-roses  in  black  and  maize 
colour;  another  was  grey,  with  a  red  and  black  zigzag 
pattern ;  a  third  mauve,  brocaded  with  violet  and  white. 
These  dresses  are  trimmed  with  white  and  coloured  passe¬ 
menterie  or  fancy  braid  to  match. 

Evening  dresses  are  made  of  gauze  de  Chambery,  clear  wbito 
with  thick  stripes,  and  wide  coloured  silk  stripes  placed  very 
distant  from  each  other;  mauve,  light  blue,  or  light  green. 
These  dresses  are  trimmed  with  ruches  and  rosettes  of  ribbon. 
Thus  a  white  dress  with  mauve  stripes  is  made  with  a  long  gored 
skirt,  caught  up  in  front  only  with  rosettes  of  mauve  ribbon, 
over  an  under-petticoat  of  wbito  tulle,  trimmed  round  the 
bottom  with  three  wide  bouillons.  The  low  body  is  trimmed 
round  with  a  pinked-out  ruche  of  white  and  mauve  silk;  a  wide 
sash,  of  the  same  material  as  the  dress,  is  edged  round  with  a 
similar  ruche;  it  forms  three  long  loops  and  two  lapels  at  the 
back.  With  such  a  dress,  a  coiffure  formed  of  bandelettes  of 
mauve  ribbon,  brocaded  with  white  daisies,  looks  very  well, 
and  completes  a  simple  and  protty  toilette. 

Another  tasteful  evening  toilette  for  a  young  lady  consists 
of  a  skirt  of  pale  blue  glace  silk  and  a  white  muslin  bodice. 
The  body  is  low  and  cut  square  at  the  top ;  it  is  formed  of 
narrow  bouillons  disposed  the  long  way,  and  comes  down  a 
little  below  the  waist;  the  lower  edge  is  scalloped  out  and 
trimmed  with  a  narrow  pleated  ruching  of  pink  ribbon;  this 
ruching  is  continued  up  the  front  of  the  bt^ice.  The  top  is 
trimmed  with  a  bouillon  of  white  muslin,  bordered  on  either 
side,  a  strip  of  pink  silk  covered  with  white  guipure,  em¬ 
broidered  with  very  small  pearl  beads.  The  ruching  only 
comes  up  in  front  as  far  as  the  first  strip  of  pink  silk,  and  is 
there  fastened  by  a  brooch  formed  of  loops  of  pearl  beads 
with  a  small  silver  star  in  the  centre. 

For  a  dinner  toilette  a  dress  of  blue  satin;  the  skirt  is 
gored  and  trimmed  upon  the  seam  of  each  width  with  a 
ruche  of  blue  satin  ribbon  edged  with  white  blonde;  the 
ruches  become  gradually  narrower  towards  the  waist.  The 
bottom  is  trimmed  round  with  a  thick  treble  ruche,  also  edged 
with  white  blonde.  The  low  body  has  no^  sleeves,  and  is 
trimmed  round  with  one  ruche.  The  coiffure  is  composed  of 
a  bunch  of  white  rosos  placed  above  the  forehead,  and  strings 
of  pearls  fastened  on  either  side  and  falling  upon  the  neck 
and  bosom. 

Nearly  all  the  coiffures  now  worn  are  made  with  ornaments 
forming  the  necklace  in  front,  whether  pearls  or  gold  sequins, 
precious  stones  set  with  gold,  or  gold  or  silver  chains. 

The  same  fashion  is  adopted  for  bonnets,  and  the  loops  fall 
over  the  bow  of  ribbon  in  front. 

It  is  doubtful  whether  the  Empire  shttpe  will  be  worn  this 
summer;  many  others  are  being  attempted.  The  Watteau 
shape  fits  quite  close  to  the  head,  and  is  very  much  rounded 
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off  at  the  sides ;  it  is  so  small  that  no  cap  can  be  placed  iut-ide, 
and  it  is  generally  trimmed  round  irith  a  fringe  of  either  jet 
or  pearl  beads. 

A  bonnet  of  this  shape  was  made  of  pleated  grey  crape, 
with  a  fringe  of  delicate  passementerie  grelots,  tipped  with 
jet  all  round ;  a  piece  of  ribbon  of  tbe  same  colour  was  folded 
and  laid  across  the  bonnet,  to  which  it  was  fastened  by  five 
imitation  cameos.  The  same  ribbon  forms  tbe  strings  of  the 
bonnet. 

Another  was  made  of  pink  silk,  arranged  in  small  pleats, 
and  edged  round  with  a  fringe  of  pearl  beads.  A  strip  of 
pink  ribbon,  covered  with  white  Cluny  guipure,  was  laid 
across  the  top  and  formed  the  strings.  Loops  of  pearl  beads 
drooped  over  the  strings  in  front. 

There  are  other  shapes  of  which  wo  do  not  speak,  because 
they  are  but  the  mere  babbles  of  the  moment,  for  we  are  now 
in  a  state  of  transition,  and  the  pattern  that  is  to  be  finally 
adopted  for  the  summer  does  not  seem  to  have  been  found  as 
yet.  Some  say  that  the  fanchon  bonnets  are  coming  back  into 
fashion,  but  much  smaller  even  that  last  year — a  more  border, 
in  fact,  placed  across  the  top  of  the  head,  and  tied  under  the 
chin ;  no  curtain,  no  crown,  and  scarcely  any  brim !  These 
bonnets — if  so  they  may  be  called — will  allow  the  largo 
chignon  to  be  entirely  visible  at  the  back.  Chignons,  it  is 
true,  are  more  vo'uminons  than  ever,  and  placed  much  higher 
than  before,  so  that  it  would  indeed  require  a  very  large 
bonnet,  and  as  very  large  bonnets  are  far  from  graceful,  we 
are  forced  to  choose  the  lesser  evil,  and  wear  very  small  ones. 
Wearing  false  hair  has  become  such  a  very  common  practice 
(in  Paris)  that  no  one  ever  dreams  of  denying  the  fact,  and  a 
lady  now  talks  of  her  chignon  as  she  would  of  her  bonnet  or 
cap.  The  most  fashionable  kind  of  chignon  is  now  that  which 
is  formed  of  short,  thick  curls.  The  curls  are  generally 
arranged  upon  a  small  ronnd  net,  which  is  then  fastened 
over  the  chignon  formed  with  the  hair  of  the  head  ;  this  is 
called  a  “  resille  Benoiton,”  and  is  to  be  bad  ready  prepared 
at  all  head-dressers’. 

The  collar  with  deep  points  d  /a  Eiche/ieu,  with  cuffs  to 
match,  in  thick  Cluny  guipure,  has  taken  tbe  place  of  the 
plain  double-stitched  linen  parures.  It  is  also  fashionable  to 
wear  a  coloured  silk  cord  and  tassels  under  these  collars 
instead  of  a  cravat. 

Large  square  veils  of  tulle,  gauze,  or  crape,  of  the  same 
colour  as  tbe  bonnet,  are  coming  into  fashion  again  for  the 
summer.  They  are  simply  hemmed  round  the  bottom. 

Hats  are  worn  of  so  many  different  shapes,  that  -it  is  diffi¬ 
cult  to  say  which  pattern  is  most  a  la  mode.  Some  are  oval, 
some  are  round,  some  have  high  crowns,  some  low.  There  is 
tbe  tricorne,  the  toquet,  the  sailor’s  hat,  the  Japanese,  and 
the  chevalier  hat — the  latter  with  tumed-up  brim  and  high 
crown.  In  fact,  there  are  enough  for  all  tastes,  all  physiogno¬ 
mies,  and  all  ages,  and  every  lady  may  choose  for  herself  the 
shape  that  suits  her  best. 

OUR  SMALL  FASHION  PLATE. 

Left-hand  Figure. — No.  1.  Little  Boy’s  Costume. — Round 
felt  bat,  trimmed  with  a  narrow  velvet  and  a  clasp.  Vesto 
and  knickerbockers  of  chestnut-coloured  cloth,  trimmed  with 
mother-of-pearl  buttons  and  passementerie.  The  gaiters  are 
also  made  of  cloth,  and  fastened  with  cloth  buttons. 

No.  2.  Little  Girl’s  Costume. — Straw  toquet,  trimmed 
with  coloured  ribbon.  The  casaque  is  made  of  coloured  silk, 
with  basque ;  a  deep  waistband  is  worn  over  it.  Dress  of  the 
same  material,  trimmed  ronnd  with  ribbon  rosettes  and  two 
ends,  to  match  the  ornamentation  on  each  shoulder.  The 
same  ribbon  edges  the  bottom  of  the  skirt. 

No.  3.  Walking  Toilet. — Fanchon  bonnet  in  crape, 
trimmed  with  cordons  of  beads  fastened  at  tbe  centre  of  the 
cap.  and  on  each  side  of  the  head-piece  with  a  cameo.  Flowers 
and  trailing  foliage  at  the  back.  The  tight-fitting  Venetian 
paletot,  made  of  grosgrain  silk,  is  entirely  trimmed  with 
passementerie  and  pendants,  and  closed  down  the  front  with 
largo  round  buttons ;  it  is  open  on  each  side  of  the  skirt,  and 
laced  with  gimp  cord.  Plain  silk  dress. 

No.  4.  'I'RAVELLLNG  Dress. — Felt  hat,  with  a  scarf-veil 
fastened  by  a  jet  pin.  Pardessus  and  drsss  of  coloured 
poplin,  edged  all  ronnd  with  a  scalloped  silk  band,  parted  in 
the  middle  by  a  narrow  black  velvet.  The  pardessus  is 
loose,  and  forms  a  long  waistcoat,  closed  down  with  round  silk 
buttons.  The  skirt  is  looped  up  over  a  petticoat  of  the  same 
material,  trimmed  with  the  same  scalloped  baud. 


No.  .0.  Walking  Toilet. — Empire  bonnet,  made  of  a  light 
tissue,  spangled  with  gold.  The  inside  is  adorned  with  flowei^. 
Plain  ribbon  strings.  Tight-fitting  pardessus  of  silk,  trimmed 
round  the  pockets,  and  on  the  top  and  bottom  of  sleeves,  with 
black  guipure.  Silk  dre8.s,  figured  with  black  spots. 

No.  (J.  Race  or  H''ntino  Toilet. — Straw  tricorne  hat, 
trimmed  round  the  brim  with  white  silk  braid.  There  is  on 
the  left  side  a  itockade  with  pendauts.  Tbe  short  pardessus 
veste,  made  of  loluured  silk,  is  in  the  Louis  XV.  style.  Tbe 
rovers,  sleeves,  iront,  and  pockets  are  ornamented  with  narrow 
silk  braid.  Plaia  silk  dress. 

No.  7.  Visiting  Toilet. —The  novelty  of  this  bonnet  is  not 
to  have  any  cro  vn.  Tbe  head-piece  is  made  of  rice-straw, 
and  trimmed  with  flowers.  Two  long  tulle  lappets,  em¬ 
broidered  with  beads,  bang  on  the  back.  Tight-fitting  silk 
casaque,  forming  a  long  coat  behind.  A  guipure  ornament  is 
put  all  round,  and  rises  up  to  the  waist  on  each  side,  where  is 
sewn  a  gimp  Hungarian  knot,  with  two  tassels  hanging  on  the 
skirt  of  the  dress.  Plain  silk  dress,  striped  with  block  and 
white. 

OUR  COLOURED  PATTERN. 

This  pattern  is  at  once  so  new,  so  rich,  and  elegant  that 
we  think  it  really  will  prove  what  its  name  prophesies,  the 
“  good  welcome”  slipper,  to  our  lady  readers.  The  emblems 
of  Faith,  Hope,  and  Cbarity,  a  cross,  an  anchor,  and  a  heart, 
are  gracefully  grouped  upon  it,  and  worked  in  beads  on  a 
centre  of  bright  scarlet.  Four  kinds  of  beads  are  required 
to  work  the  pattern — crystal,  alabaster,  chalk,  and  two  shades 
of  grey  beads.  They  should  be  chosen  just  large  enough  to 
cover  the  stitches  of  tbe  canvas.  The  small  stars  are  formed 
each  of  five  chalk  beads.  Tbe  flames  of  the  burning  heart 
are  partly  worked  with  gold  beads.  The  pattern  thus  worked 
in  soft  shades  of  white  and  grey  looks  remarkably  well,  set 
off  by  the  grounding  of  bright  scarlet  wool.  Any  other  colour  ] 
may,  however,  be  chosen,  and  the  slipper  would  also  bo  very 
pretty  with  a  bright  blue,  green,  or  violet  grounding.  Tho 
canvas  should  be  stretched  upon  a  frame,  that  the  beadwork 
may  be  perfectly  smooth  and  fiat.  The  slipper  can  be  made 
larger  or  smaller :  its  size  will  depend  upon  that  of  the  canvas 
employed. 

- ♦ - 

INDIA  AND  THE  COLONIES. 

Madame  Gonband  has  received  many  inquiries  about  dresses, 
bonnets,  hats,  trimmings,  and  various  articles  of  apparel,  from 
the  subscribers  to  the  Englishwoman’s  Domestic  Magazine 
residing  in  India,  in  Canada,  and  other  of  our  Possessions  and 
Colonies.  The  difficulties  in  the  way  of  obtaining  the  more  im¬ 
portant  articles  of  dress  in  good  style  appear  to  be  very  great, 
and  Madame  Gonband  has  received  remittances  from  many  ladies 
with  requests  to  purchase  and  forward  to  various  parts  of  the 
globe  certain  stated  items.  In  those  instances  where  the  need 
seemed  urgent — there  was  one  interesting  case  of  a  wedding,  and 
several  of  balls  and  parties — Madame  Gonband  executed  the  com¬ 
missions,  but  it  has  not  been  possible  hitherto  to  attend  to  all  the 
wishes  of  all  correspondents.  The  conveniences,  however,  would 
seem  to  be  considerable  that  would  accrue  from  ladies  in  India, 
Canada,  and  in  other  parts  remote  from  shops  and  fashion,  being 
able  to  correspondawith  some  one  in  Europe  capable  of  com¬ 
prehending  and  executing  commissions  for  ladies.  .And  in  the 
belief  that  she  may  bo  useful  to  many  correspondents,  Madame 
Gonband  has  made  arrangements  which  will  enable  her  to  execute 
any  commands  for  the  manufactures  and  articles  of  London  or 
Paris.  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  add  that,  in  their  letters,  the 
writers  must  be  very  precise,  and  Madame  Gonband  must  have 
carle  blanche  to  exercise  her  own  taste  and  judgment  in  any 
difficulty  that  may  arise. 

CROQUET. 

With  reference  to  many  inquiries,  we  have  to  reply  that 
Madame  Gonband  will  order  a  set  of  Bernard  and  Co.'s  “  Croquet 
things”  (or  “  Croqueterie,”  as  Captain  Mayne  Reid  rather  am¬ 
bitiously  styles  them),  and  see  that  they  are  properly  sent  off  to 
any  address.  These  sets  of  Croqueterie,  called  Bernard  and  Ce.’s 
Star  Croquet,  appear  to  be  the  best  of  all,  whilst  they  are  cheaper 
than  any.  The  price  of  a  set  is  a  guinea  and  a-half,  to  be  sent 
in  a  Post-office  order. 
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^nglts^tooman’s  ^onbersa^tfftu. 

NELLT  R  The  Society  for  Promoting  the  Employment  of  Women 
hu  been  eeteblished  in  connection  with  the  Aesoclation  for  the 
Promotion  of  Sociei  Science.  Its  ofBce  li  19,  Lengbam  Place, 
London.  W.,  and  the  secretary,  Gertrude  J.  King,  will  furnish  you  with 
full  particulars  as  to  the  object  and  working  of  the  institution.  A  free 
register  is  kept  for  governesses,  matrons,  bookkeepers,  trained  and 
certiflcated  at  a  school  in  connection  with  the  society,  saleswomen, 
clerks,  etc.,  etc. — in  fact,  for  all  but  domestic  servants.  The  society  is 
always  glad  to  receive  applications  from  any  who  can  give  employ¬ 
ment  to  women.  Opportunities  frequently  occur  of  introducing  women 
to  the  various  nursing  institutions,  and  any  respectable  women  under 
forty  years  of  age,  who  are  willing  to  devote  themselves  to  this  work, 
are  always  welcome.  It  is  a  well-ascertained  fact  that  a  very  large 
number  of  educated  women  are  totally  without  any  means  of  support 
beyond  what  they  can  provide  for  themselvea  The  majority  of  these 
ladies  turn  their  attention  to  teaching,  as  the  readiest  and  most 
“  ladylike”  way  of  earning  their  bread.  The  result  is  a  glut  in  the 
educational  market.  The  reports  of  the  Governesses'  Institution 
reckon  IS.OOO  governesses  as  an  item  in  our  population.  This  vast 
number  is  made  up  chiefly  of  those  who  can  command  but  a  very  poor 
stipend — enough,  perhapa  to  dress  tolerably  well  and  to  look  respect¬ 
able,  but  nothing  to  lay  by.  The  competition  is  so  great,  that  only  the 
most  efficient — ladies  of  education  and  acquirements  that  should  place 
them  far  above  the  rank  of  hired  teachers — can  expect  to  receive  the 
salary  of  an  ordinary  mechanic.  Xow,  the  purpose  of  the  Society  for 
Promoting  the  Employment  of  Women  Is  that  of  diverting  the  stream 
of  fifth-rate,  and  fourth-rate,  and  third-rate  governesses  into  new 
channeb,  by  introducing  respectable  girls,  through  the  medium  of 
apprenticeship,  to  such  trades  as  are  suited  to  their  powers  The  em¬ 
ployment  of  women  in  hair-dressing  appears  to  be  making  slow  but 
sure  progress  Those  hair-dressers  who  have  taken  apprentices  are 
encouraged  by  finding  that  most  ladies  prefer  female  attendants  In 
silver-plate-engraving,  watch-making,  watch-engraving,  and  other 
branches  of  trade,  there  is  some  opposition  experienced  on  the  part  of 
the  male  operatives,  but  the  necessity  for  carrying  on  the  effort 
becomes  every  day  more  urgent.  Our  advice  to  Nelly  is  to  apply  at 
the  office,  with  sirecimens  of  her  work,  and  to  register  hername.  During 
the  last  quarter  no  less  than  eleven  ladies  have  received  and  executed 
orders  in  artistic  work,  such  as  illumination  and  designing,  fan-painting, 
etc.  Our  advice  to  those  of  our  friends  who  may  not  be  seeking  em¬ 
ployment,  but  may  have  some  leisure  and  some  cash  to  spare,  is  to  look 
up  this  excellent  society.  Fundt  are  wanted,  and  so  are  good  friends, 
all  over  the  country. 

R  L.  B.  Elxperience,  supported  by  a  thousand  facts,  shows  that  diet 
to  a  great  extent  determines  dreama  When  Scrooge  traced  the  ghost 
of  his  late  partner  Marley  to  a  bit  of  under-done  potato,  he  argued 
philosophically.  It  would,  however,  be  a  great  error  to  suppose  that 
all  food  likely  to  cause  dreams  should  be  banished  from  the  table. 
Such  a  course  might,  on  close  practice,  leave  us  as  badly  off,  or  even 
worse  than  poor  Sancbo  under  the  care  of  the  Baritarian  physician. 
Dreams  occasioned  by  the  food  we  take  are  often  agreeable,  and  pro¬ 
long  our  existence  during  sleep.  There  are,  it  has  been  remarked, 
persons  for  whom  sleep  is  a  sort  of  separate  existence,  a  prolonged 
romance— that  is  to  say,  their  dreams  are  continued  from  night  to 
night,  and  they  recognise  old  faces,  which,  however,  they  never  meet 
in  the  real  world.  To  banish  ill  dreams,  and  to  sleep  comfortably, 
retire  at  a  regular  and  a  tolerably  early  hour ;  let  the  bedroom  be  airy ; 
do  not  draw  the  bed-curtains  close,  or  yon  will  perforce  breathe  con¬ 
tinually  the  same  air;  do  not  close  the  shatters  completely,  so  that 
whenever  the  eyes  open  they  may  be  comforted  hy  a  ray  of  light  Let 
the  pillows  be  slightly  raised,  the  chest  not  oppressed  with  bed-clothes, 
and  the  feet  warmly  covered.  A  net  for  the  hair  is  better  than  a 
nlgbtcap. 

PuxzLKo.  Sauteing  doet  not  mean  frying.  It  is  a  totally  different 
procesa  Frying  is  the  insertion  of  the  article  to  be  cooked  into  boiling 
oil  or  grease ;  the  substance  should  be  completely  covered  with  the 
liquid,  so  that  the  heat  may  act  all  over  it  at  the  same  time.  Saute 
means  anything  cooked  in  a  small  quantity  of  butler,  oil,  lard,  or  fat, 
one  side  at  a  time.  As  to  the  origin  of  the  term,  Soyer  himself  is 
doubtfuL  He  says — “  In  French  it  means  to  jump,  hop,  skip,  under¬ 
stood  by  our  boys  at  school  as  well  as  by  the  grasshopper  tribe, 
called  in  French  eauterellet,  from  the  word  tauter,  to  jump.  I  well 
remember  at  school  we  had  a  French  emigre  for  a  dancing-master, 
when  we  did  not  dance  to  his  professional  taste;  and  he  used  to  say  in 
shaking  his  powdered  wig,  bolding  his  fiddle  in  one  hand  and  his  bow 
in  the  other,  and  making  contortions  which  used  to  remind  me  of  the 
principal  figure  in  the  group  of  the  Laocoon — *  Uon  Dku  !  man  Dieu  ! 
young  mi  a,  mmt  taulet  tret  bien,  matt  rout  dantez  fort  mal-f  which 
means— ‘Ton  jump  very  well,  but  you  dance  very  b^ly.'  It  also  re¬ 
minds  me  of  an  expression  made  by  a  friend  of  ours  from  Havre,  who 


was  on  a  visit  to  us  last  November.  Seeing  some  Guy  Fawkes  carried 
about  the  street,  be  asked  me  what  it  meant,  when  I  told  him  that  in 
160S  an  attempt  was  made  to  destroy  by  gunpowder  the  king  and  par¬ 
liament  in  the  House  of  Lords  as  well  as - ‘Out,  oui,  I  know— I 

remember  reading  of  it  in  English  history;  it  was  that  little  brute  gui  a 
roulutfaire  sauter  le  parlement,’  replied  he  very  quickly.  ‘  Sauler,  tauter  !' 

I  said;  ‘no,  sir,  not  taute — ^blow  up.'  ‘Oui,  out,  I  know _ it  is  the 

same  thing.'  ‘  The  same  thing !'  I  replied.  This  of  coarse  puzzled 
my  culinary  imagination  still  more,  and  I  perceived  that  if  the  word 
was  translated  to  its  meaning,  it  would  sound  most  absurd  and  ridicu¬ 
lous — as,  for  example,  on  being  at  a  festive  board,  a  polite  young 
gentleman,  or  even  your  own  husband,  might  gallantly  offer  to  give 
you  a  blow-up  cutlet,  instead  of  a  cotelette  taul^,  as  they  say  in  fashion¬ 
able  circlea  *  *  *  Having  found  no  means  of  translation,  I  see  no 
other  plan  but  to  adopt  it  amongst  us,  aud  give  it  letters  of  naturalisa¬ 
tion — not  for  the  beauty  of  the  word,  but  for  its  utility." 

Bxbecca  wishes  to  “grow  thin;"  lot  her  be  discreet  in  eating, 
moderate  in  sleeping,  and  take  plenty  of  exercise.  Eating  is  the  most 
important — eat  very  little  bread,  and  no  other  than  brown  bread;  taste 
no  rich  soup,  and  abstain  from  pastry  of  all  kinds ;  take  no  vegetables 
except  a  littie  rice ;  meat  must  be  taken  sparingly — no  rich  fish,  such 
as  salmon ;  very  little  pork — but  as  much  fruit  and  tea  as  yof  like— no 
eggs — no  beer — but  Seltzer  water  freely. 

Evasgxlixe  wishes  to  know — and  the  face  of  Evangeline  is  marked 
with  deepest  interest  as  she  asks  the  question — Can  a  young  gentleman 
of  the  present  day  look  long  at  a  }'oung  lady  without  putting  his 
handkerchief  to  his  face,  and  if  by  so  doing  he  means  anything?  It 
is  a  terrible  questioa  To  begin  with.  What  is  there  a  young  gentle¬ 
man  of  the  present  day  cannot  do?  Their  “  bragian  imperance,"  as 
Mrs.  Gamp  would  say,  exceeds  all  bounds — so  that  they  can  look  at  a 
lady  without  hiding  their  emotions  in  a  mouclioir  is  what  we  can 
believe.  But  where  a  young  gentleman  is  so  affected  by  the  spectacle 
he  beholds  as  to  have  recourse  to  his  handkerchief,  what  he  means  by 
it  is  far  more  than  we  can  pretend  to  understand.  Perhaps  he  is 
shedding  tears  over  his  blighted  prospects ;  perhaps  he  is  meditating 
an  introduction;  perhaps  he  is  reckoning  up  his  resources,  so  as  to 
ascertain  whether  he  can  afford  the  luxury  of  a  wife ;  perhaps  be  Is 
laughing — who  knows?  The  young  gentlemen  of  the  present  day  are 
incorrigible  I 

OsE  wno  DOES  KOT  Kxow  HOW  TO  HELP  HEBSELF  should  remain 
quiet — keep  the  letters — say  nothbrg— we  think  she  will  hear  from  the 
gentleman. 

A  CoxsTAXT  Reader,  who  evidently  does  not  constantly  read  the 
pages  of  the  Exglishwoxax's  Domestic  Magazixe,  is  referred  to 
Captain  Mayne  Reid's  “Commentaries on  Croquet,"  which  appeared  in 
Noa  63,  64,  and  63. 

Jellabi  acted  rudely  In  refusing  to  accept  the  escort  of  the  young 
gentleman ;  there  could  be  no  warrantable  reason  for  doing  so.  The 
“  I  do  not  like  thee.  Dr.  Fell,”  apology  is  childish.  He  kindly  offered 
his  service,  and  you  repulse  him  by  a  blank  refusal,  simply  stating  you 
prefer  to  go  alone.  It  was  rude  to  bis  family,  with  whom  you  say  you 
are  on  terms  of  intimacy,  as  well  as  to  himself. 

A  Subscriber.  A  queen  regnant  is  not  tolerated  in  Hanover.  This 
is  why  we  lost  the  White  Horse  on  the  accession  of  her  Majesty. 
Victoria,  the  first  Queen  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  Empress  of 
India,  monarch  of  territories  on  which  the  sun  never  sets,  was  in¬ 
eligible — because  she  was  a  woman — to  rule  a  petty  German  state. 
There  was  a  squabble,  also,  about  certain  crown  jewels  said  to  have 
been  brought  over  by  the  first  Elector,  and  they  had  to  be  returned. 

Inez.  In  our  opinion,  the  engaged  finger  speaks  tor  itself:  it  is  the 
wedding  finger. 

TO  OUE  SUB8CRIBEB8. 

In  the  May  Number  of  (he  “  Englithtooman’t  Domestic 
Magazine"  toUl  be  included — 

Thirty-two  Paget  of  Literature. 

A  CUoured  Fashion  Plate  {large  octavo). 

An  Enlarged  Sheet  of  Needlework  and  Fashion  Designs. 

Diagrams  for  cutting-out  a  Little  GirVs  Paletot. 

A  Coloured  Pattern  for  the  Frame  of  a  Thermometer. 

A  Cut-out  Paper  Pattern  of  a  New  Mantle,  or 

A  Music  Sup^emetU  of  Eight  Large  Folio  Pages,  containing : — 

1.  Berthovtn's  “Adelaide,"  with  a  New  Translation  of  the 

Wonls  by  F,  C.  Bumand,  Esq. 

2.  The  Voice  of  the  Forest — Four-Part  Song.  By  Men¬ 

delssohn. 

A  Supplement,  consisting  of  Sixteen  Large  Pages,  equal  to  thirty- 
two  of  the  Magazine,  eight  of  the  pages  Fully  Illustrated  with  New 
and  Pretty  Designs  for  Fashions  and  Needlework  of  every  descrip¬ 
tion;  the  remaining  eight  devoted  to  Tales,  Essays,  Beviews,  New 
Music,  La  Mode,  and  Paris  Netes. 

A  Large  CoUnured  Fashion  Plate. 

tkc.,  dec.,  Ac.,  Ac. 


Lessons  in  dressmaking  —  Ei|?ht  for  Ten  Shillings  and  Sixpence  —  Given  by  Miss  Smith, 

6,  Portland-temce,  Fortluid- street,  Commercial-road  East  Hoars,  Eleven  to  Poor. 

Newest  Paris  Fashions. 

Mantles,  13  stamps;  Jackets,  13  stamps;  Bodies,  7  stamps;  Sleeve^  4  stamps;  Chfldren's  Patterns,  6  stampa 
One  extra  on  all  patterns  sent  by  post.  Established  18M. 


FOTt  THE 

BALM  OF  COLUMBIA. 

This  valuable  Preparation  is  acknowledged  to  be  the  MOST  EFFECTUAL  REMEDY  for  Restoring  the  Hair. 

Z'X'  S'TRElMrO'X'aCEMrS  .A.NZ>  IVOXTXlXESHEISe 

Exerting  a  healthy  inflnenco,  and  occasioning  an  ample  and  Inxnriant  growth. 

TV  PRESERVES,  RESOTORES,  BE.A.T7rrZFIES, 
CZwE.A.M’SES  ^TRE  R..A.ZR. 
rFRE  NXTRSERV. 

The  peculiar  mildness  of  the  Balm,  the  action  of  which  can  be  regulated  at  discretion,  specially  tnits  infancy  ani  childhood. 
Price  8s.  6d.,  6s.,  and  lls.  per  bottle.  No  other  prices  are  genuine.  Sold  wholesale  and  retail. 

C/>  a.n<l  A..  Balm,  SS,  W cllia^^ton  Street,  IStrand,  W.C/* 


:uM 


TO  r. Z> X X3  Se 

THE  SPIRAL  ELASTIC  ABDOMINAL  BELTS. 


CASH’S  CAMBRIC  FRILLING 


Requires  neither  hemming  or  whipping,  and 
is  of  a  fine  and  peculiarly  durable 
material,  perfectly  free  from  all  dress. 
It  is  of  various  widths.  For  trimming 
all  kinds  of  Ladies*  and  Children’s 
Washing  Apparel. 

SOLD  BY  ALL  DRAPERS,  la  Envelopes  containing  12  yards, 
and  bearing  the  names  of  J.  &  J.  CASH,  Fatenteea. 


XDWAHD  or  Mrs.  KUXZiET,  12,  Old  Cavendlah«strset,  Oskord-streot. 


By  Special  -A^ppoiatmeMt, 

STAROK  BIANUFACTinUSRS  to  H.R.H.  the  PRINORSS  OF  WAIiBS. 


GLENPIELD  STARCH. 


This  view  is  upon  every  Packet 


SOLD  BY  ALL  GROCERS,  CHANDLERS,  &c.,  Ac., 


HrxsuBU  BiounaD. 
Clreamierence  at  a  t  e. 
Depth  l.om  a  to  c. 


^HE  more  frequent  and  earlier  adoption  of  this  Belt  previous  to  Accouchement  would 
-L  prevent  many  of  the  diitreesing  results  so  often  complained  of  after  confinement.  Daring  pregnancy 
the  support  derived  from  its  use  will  afford  the  greatest  relief,  seenring  a  more  favourable  time ,  while, 
by  its  use  after  partnrition,  the  general  and  equal  pressure  afforded  secures  the  restoratioB  of  shape,  and 
the  contraction  so  essential  to  nitimate  recovery. 

It  is  recommended  by  the  first  Acconchenrs  of  the  day  in  cases  of  protapnua  tUtri,  drcfnif,  md 
and,  when  fitted  with  air  pads  for  umbilical  and  inguinal  hernia,  in  preference  to  rieel  trusses. 

ILLUSTRATED  CATALOGUES  ON  APPLICATION  TO 


Exclusively  used  in  the  Royal  Laundry,  and  awarded 
Prize  Medal  for  Its  superiority. 


WATERPROOF  FABRICS. 
Utti  Ck»ki .  .£110 
fiidhig  Jadds  .110 


EQUESTRIAN  OUTFITS. 
TmdXijhglblHliiS  3  0 
IdlonClotli  „  4  4  0 


LONDON,  ^MANCHESTER, 

114,  116,  118,  10,  j 

I2n.  MOSLEY  Jk 


AND  COURTS  OF  EUROPE, 


Tke  PiU(  u4  bnigi 
Viiitei  t«  Loi4di, 
fkitar,  w  lircnNl  wiO 
rii4  tt  leifn.  IfieoU’i  6ir- 
nnU  rM4T  for  buu&tt 
Kf,  *r  Bail  t*  »i4(r  it  » 
frw  koin’  Fir 

fTffj  iftkle  «H  find  ttd 
■od^  fiMiii  uilmly 
rfiirgtd  iff  ciik  fijMiti. 


Iffin.  KmITi  liUb* 
liihant  ii  Stmtii 
diriM  diyirt»wt»— 

TiL,  {ff  GtitIcM,  Lififf, 
ndlHtfi— tk«ilruwt« 
(he  depitaot  (or  Gwtk- 
■n  Ml);  It  114,  nd  (or 
Ladin  aid  Tooth  at  So.  lid. 


\Ef  («l0l'lts  FOR  ne  SP£I\6  is  WATERPROOF  TWEEDS  ud  (HEVI01S  ibr  MCOIL’S  rtirhraled  filTAEA  lADIEST  CLOAKS,  COATS,  ui  JACKETS. 


T.  A.  SIMPSON  &  CO.,  ii  T.  A.  SIMPSON  &  CO., 


GOLDSMITHS,  JEWELLERS,  ic., 

l.M,  REGENT  STREET,  and  8,  BEAK  STREET. 

T.  A.  Simpson  and  Co-’s  Gold  Guard  Chains 
T.  A.  Simpson  and  Co  ’s  Gold  Albert  Chains 
T.  A.  Simpson  and  Co-’s  Gold  Brooch  Chains 
T.  A.  Simpson  and  Co  ’s  Bracelets 


T.  A.  Simpson  and  Co-’s  Brooches _ 

T.  A.  Simpson  and  Co  ’s  Gem  Bings 
T.  A.  Simpson  and  Co»’s  Necklaces 
T.  A.  Simpson  and  Go  ’s  Earrings 

T.  A.  Simpson  and  Co  ’s  Lockets _ 

T.  A.  Simpson  and  Co-’s  Scarf  Pins  and  Bings 
T.  A.  Simpson  and  Co^’s  Studs  and  Solitaires 
T.  A.  Simpson  and  Co  ’s  Gold  and  Silver 

WatehM  _ 

T.  A.  Simpson  and  Co>’s  Clocks,  in  Gilt, 

Bronaa,  and  IfarUa 

T.  A.  SIMPSON  AMD  CO., 

•olbftmtQs,  Itbtlhrf,  dFc., 

164,  Stretrti  and  8,  Beak  Street. 


154,  REGENT  ST.,  and  8,  BEAK  ST. 
Dressing  Cases,  with  Silver,  Silver-Gilt,  and 

Plated  Fittings 

Travelling  Dressing  Bags,  with  Silver,  Silvcr- 

Qilt,  and  Plated  Fittings 

Hand  Bags  and  Reticules 
Despatch  Boxes  &  Tourists’  Writing  Cases 
Gilt  Ornaments  (for  the  Writing-Table)  of  every 

description 

Envelope  Gases,  Blotting  Books,  and 

Book  Slides 

Desks,  Inkstands,  and  Cases  of  My  Books 
Workboxes,  Tea-Caddies,  and  Candlesticks 
Photographic  Albums,  in  every  variety,  and 

out  Framea _ 

Full-Dress  and  other  Fans,  in  every  variety 

of  elegance  and  style 

Pocket  Books,  Purses,  Cigar  Cases,  Silver, 

Pearl,  Tortoiseihell,  and  Leather  Card  Cases,  Wallets, 
Opera  Qlaaaea,  Scent  BotUaa  (double  and  single),  Gold 
and  Silver  Pencil  Cases,  and  an  endless  variety  of  other 
artiolea,  at  moderate  prices 
One  of  the  Largest  Stoeka  in  the  Metropolis. 

T.  A.  SIMPSON  AND  GO., 

SlrnsiRg  Cau  SRtiktri  mh  JfertigR  Ifmpsrtcrs, 

164,  Regent  Street,  end  8.  Beak  Street. 


Printed  by  Jas.  Wads  11,  Tavistock-streat.  CevanUgardea,  W.O. 
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A  TALE  01'  THE  PRESENT  DAY. 


BT  THE  AUTHOR  OF  “Mil 

CHAPTER  XIII. 

A  WILD  waste,  half  heath,  half  clay-pits,  with  here  and 
t'oere — adding  inexpressibly  to  the  desolation  of  the 
scene — a  huge  brick-field,  with  patches  of  bricks  in  all  stages 
of  formation,  some  burning,  some  burnt,  some  yet  unmoulded, 
here  they  stood  in  all  shapes,  from  hot  heaps  of  a  dull  leaden 
tint  to  ugly  piles  of  a  fiery  yellow. 

A  faint  odour  of  heated  clay  pervaded  every  gust  of  the 
stormy  wind  that  travelled  desolately  over  the  heath, 
carrying  with  it  loose  and  smouldering  straws,  and  fine  par¬ 
ticles  of  brick-dust,  as  it  swept  on  with  an  icy  breath  that 
struck  a  chill  to  the  flesh  like  the  touch  of  a  dead  man. 

It  was  a  rough  night  and  a  dark  one,  and  bitter  cold,  as 
only  a  night  in  spring  can  I'O,  when,  after  some  unwonted 
mildness,  winter  returns  with  tenfold  force,  sweeping  down 
the  young  green  buds  and  tender  flowers  as  with  a  cruel 
scythe.  Bending  before  the  blast  as  if  he  feared  its  fury, 
and  crouching  near  a  pile  of  smoking  bricks,  seeking  for 
warmth,  lay  a  man  in  strange,  grotesque  rags,  which  fluttered 
around  him  in  the  cold  wind,  as  though  they  scorned  even  to 
make  a  pretence  of  sheltering  him  from  the  weather.  His 
face,  though  there  was  no  eye  to  see  him,  he  kept  carefully 
concealed  beneath  a  slouched  hat  which  covered  brow  and 
eyes,  while  the  folds  of  a  large  handkerchief  effectually  hid 
mouth  and  chin.  Nevertheless,  his  figure,  in  spite  of  poverty 
and  rags,  betrayed  an  unmistakable  grace,  a  grace  even  of 
that  kind  which  we  are  apt  to  associate  with  good  birth ;  and 
his  hands,  as  he  warmod  them  over  the  sickly  heat  of  the 
smouldering  pile,  wore  white  and  well-shaped.  Moreover, 
his  whole  aspect,  notwithstanding  his  present  raggedness, 
betokened  a  man  who  w.as  certainly  not  suffering  from 
hunger  or  ill-health,  whatever  other  evils  his  poverty  might 
bring  him.  Ills  attitude,  however,  looked  ill  enough,  for  it 
was  lurking  and  watchful,  and  he  started  at  every  sound. 

Presently,  through  the  driving  wind,  the  sleet,  and 
darkness,  there  came  distinctly  the  ring  of  a  horse’s  hoofs. 
Turning  his  eyes,  which  were  furtive  and  restless,  from  side 
to  side,  bending  his  head  as  he  did  so  to  every  quarter,  the 
man  listened  intently,  as  if  to  ascertain  whether  any  other 
traveller  were  near  save  the  solitary  horseman  the  cautious 
tread  of  whose  steed  conld  now  be  heard  close  at  hand.  But 
no  other  sound  mingled  with  the  shrill  whistle  of  the  wind, 
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and  apparently  reassured,  the  man  rose,  seized  a  stout  stic’it 
which  lay  by  his  side,  and  stooping  between  the  piles  of 
bricks,  so  that  his  form  might  not  be  shadowed  against  t'oo 
white  smoko,  ho  cleared  the  brick-field,  and  concealed  him¬ 
self  against  the  outermost  pile  of  finished  bricks,  where  he 
awaited  the  approach  of  the  horseman. 

A  minute  more  and  there  loomed  out  of  the  darkness  a 
brown  cob,  so  stoutly,  strongly,  and  compactly  formed  that 
the  spare  man  he  carried  seemed  a  feather’s  weight.  As  i 
this  rider  came  close  against  the  wall  of  bricks,  bending  his  | 
head  to  the  storm,  the  lier-in-wait  sprang  forward  suddenly  ! 
and  stood  before  him.  | 

“  Who  are  you?  ’  demanded  the  horseman  wit'a  the  greatest 
coolness,  “  and  what  do  you  mean  by  starting  up  before  a 
man  in  this  way?  Yon  have  frightened  my  horse.  Take  j 
care ! — he  kicks ;  your  brains  will  be  on  the  road  if  you  come  ' 
nearer.”  ! 

At  this  warning  the  man  instinctively  shrank  back  a  little,  ; 
and  said  in  a  whining  voice —  | 

“No  offence,  sir,  I  hope.  I'm  a  poor  tramp,  and  if  you 

could  give  a  trifle  to  help  a  poor  man  on  his  way - ” 

“  I  never  give  to  beggars,”  returned  the  gentleman,  inter¬ 
rupting  him  in  a  hard,  cold  tone.  “  Nevertheless,  if  you  j 
know  this  cursed  common  and  will  help  mo  on  my  way.  I'll  i 
give  you  a  shilling.”  | 

The  man  hesitated  a  moment,  and  then  said,  creeping 
closer  to  the  horse  the  while —  i 

“  I’m  a  stranger,  sir,  in  these  parts — I’ve  lost  my  way  iiiy- 
Bolf.  I'm  a  poor  man,  sir,  houseless  and  friendless,  sleeping 
hero  in  the  brick-kiln;  if  you  would  be  so  kind,  sir,  as  to  i 

take  pity - ”  I 

“  So  you  don’t  know  the  way  to  Sharpton  ?”  said  the  j 
gentleman  in  a  sarcastic  voice.  “Very  well,  then.  I’ll  find  it 
for  myself,  and  save  my  shilling.  Stand  out  of  the  way,  man,  ^ 
or  I’ll  ride  over  you.”  j 

“Ah,  it’s  Mr.  Grind!”  cried  the  vagrant  in  a  voice  of  j 
surprise;  “I  thought  I  must  have  goQO  two  miles  farther  to  j 
meet  you  to-night.”  I 

At  the  same  instant,  by  a  sudden  and  adroit  spring,  ho  I 
seized  the  bridle  close  by  the  bit,  and  jerked  the  horse  ) 
violently  backwards,  while,  drawing  forth  a  pistol  from  his  | 
breast,  he  presented  it  dangerously  close  to  the  rider’s  head.  j 
“Keep  quiet,  Mr. Grind,”  he  said,  “or  you  are  a  dead  man.  j 
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I’m  not  begging  now,  yoa  see.  I  want  money,  and  I  will 
have  it." 

In  the  sudden  change  from  the  whining  tone  to  the  natural 
voice  there  was  something  which  startled  Mr.  Grind  more 
than  the  action  of  the  robber,  for  which,  perhaps,  he  was 
half  prepared  by  the  man’s  appearance,  the  loneliness  of  the 
spot,  and  his  own  natural  suspicion.  Yet,  still  cool  and  self- 
possessed,  he  bent  forward  and  tried  to  lock  his  assailant  in 
tho  face,  but  the  handkerchief  and  the  hat  ballled  his  scrutiny. 

“The  devil!”  he  said,  still  with  the  same  imperturbable 
coolness ;  “  if  you  do  want  money  I  wouldn’t  advise  you  to 
commit  murder  for  it.  I  am  a  man  to  be  very  soon  missed, 
and  the  police  would  give  you  but  a  short  time  in  which  to 
spend  my  money." 

“  What’s  the  use  of  talking  ?”  returned  tho  man  with  an 
oath.  “  Give  up  your  money,  or  I’ll  shoot  you,  and  when 
I’ve  emptied  your  pockets  I’ll  fling  your  carcass  into  tho 
brick-kiln.” 

As  he  spoke  Mr.  Grind  listened  to  his  words  with  a  face  of 
great  intentness,  and  then  thrusting  tho  hand  which  bold 
the  pistol  aside  carelessly,  he  burst  into  a  loud  laugh.  Tho 
action  and  his  manner  were  so  unexpected  and  singular,  that 
they  discomposed  tho  robber  more  than  resistance  might 
have  done.  Ho  lost  his  self-possession,  and  letting  his  right 
hand  drop  by  his  side,  he  gazed  into  Mr.  Grind's  face  in 
astonishment. 

“  Cease  this  farce,’’  said  Mr.  Grind,  still  laughing.  “  I  tell 
you  I  know  you.  Have  I  not  always  known  you,  and  shall  I 
not  always  know  yon,  whatsoever  disguises  you  may  wear?” 

“  You  know  me !”  exclaimed  the  man  as  his  eyes  flashed 
dangerously.  “  How  can  you  know  me,  when  I  never  saw 
you  in  my  life  till  yesterday  ?” 

Mr.  Grind  laughed  again,  but  shrugged  his  shoulders  at 
the  same  time  impatiently. 

“  So  you  will  persist  in  carrying  this  on  ?”  ho  said.  “  You 
do  it  well,  certainly ;  but  what  your  motive  may  bo,  unless 
you  really  want  to  murder  me,  I  can’t  telL  And  hate  mo  as 
you  may,  I  don’t  believe  you  are  such  a  fool  as  that.” 

“I  want  money,”  repeated  the  man  doggedly,  although 
evidently  still  under  the  influence  of  Mr.  Grind’s  strange 
manner,  “  and  it’s  your  own  fault  if  I  shoot  you  to  get  it.” 

“Come,  I'm  sick  of  this,”  retorted  Mr.  Grind  angrily. 
“  Whatever  deep-laid  scheme  this  farce  may  bo  a  part  of,  I 
neither  know  nor  care ;  but  I’m  not  going  to  bo  duped  by  it. 
I  warn  yon  Tve  had  enough.  I’d  horsewhip  your  father  if 
ho  played  mo  such  a  trick,  and  he  was  tho  only  man  I  ever 
feared.” 

“My  father!”  repeated  the  man,  staggering  against  the 
pile  of  bricks  as  though  in  utter  bewilderment.  “  My  father! 
Did  yon  know  him  ?” 

“  So  yon  will  keep  it  up,”  continued  Mr.  Grind  savagely, 
“when  I  assure  you  I  have  penetrated  your  disguise  and 
shall  always  penetrate  it,  no  matter  what  skin  you  wear  ?  I 
have  seen  you  wear  a  good  many ;  I’m  pretty  well  accus¬ 
tomed  to  your  plots  and  characters  by  this  time,  so  no  shape 
you  take  surprises  me.  Yon  see  Fm  not  surprised  now.  I  tell 
yon  what  it  is,”  he  added  between  his  set  teeth,  “I  know  you 
hate  me,  and  I  always  hold  myself  on  my  guard  against  you, 
and  what  you  mean  to-night  by  this  trick,  unless  it’s  murder, 
I  don’t  know  ;  but  even  at  that  I’m  your  master.” 

He  had  the  man  by  the  collar  as  he  spoke,  and  wrenching 
the  pistol  from  his  hand,  held  it  to  his  bead. 

“Now,”  he  continued  in  a  slow,  determined  tone,  “you 
perceive  that  even  at  such  tricks  as  these  you  are  not  quite 
so  clever  a  fellow  as  yon  think  yourself.  I  was  not  a  slave 
and  a  sufferer  for  twenty  years  under  tho  devilry  and  tyranny 
of  tho  father  to  bo  shot  like  a  dog  by  the  son.” 

With  a  cool  strength  that  seemed  to  hold  tho  nerve  of  a 


hundred  such  men  as  the  highwayman,  be  flung  him  to  the  | 
ground,  and,  springing  from  his  horse,  pinioned  him  there  as  | 
he  tore  off  his  slouched  hat  and  thick  handkerchief.  j 

“Will  you  deny  your  own  face  now,  Leslie  Norman?”  ho  j 
asked  in  a  tone  of  great  contempt.  “You  could  scarcely  i 
conceal  yonrsclf  from  me:  I  knew  you  from  the  first.  And  ; 
now  let  me  help  you  to  rise.  While  I  hold  your  pistol  I  am 
willing  again  to  treat  you  as  a  gentleman,  which  I  believe  is 
my  usual  course  of  conduct  towards  you.  But  when  you 
present  yourself  before  me  as  a  vagabond  and  a  thief,  I  shall 
always  speak  without  disguise,  and  knock  you  down  as  I  did 
just  now.” 

******* 

There  was  great  excitement  in  Sharpion  the  next  morning. 
Mr.  Grind,  returning  on  horseback  from  a  meeting  of  high 
railway  magnates,  with  a  fabulous  snm  of  money  about  him, 
had  been  waylaid :  ho  had  been  robbed — murdered — no,  half-  i 
murdered — and  left  for  dead  on  Gibbet  Moor.  Then  came 
clearer  accounts.  Jlr.  Grind  had  not  been  robbed,  neither 
bad  he  been  shot ;  but  bo  had  shot  tho  man  who  attacked 
him,  and  his  body  was  now  lying  out  in  the  brick-field  that 
skirted  the  common.  Lastly  came  another  and  corrector 
version.  Mr.  Grind  had  certainly  been  attacked,  but  he  had 
overpowered  the  thief  and  wrenched  his  pistol  from  him, 
whereupon  he  ran  away,  just  as  the  mounted  police  who 
patrolled  tho  neighbourhood  came  up.  They  found  Mr.  Grind 
in  a  very  excited  state,  unwontodly  pale  and  nervous  for  him, 
and  apparently  so  much  confused  by  the  attack  that  ho  was 
not  able  at  first  to  say  which  way  the  robber  had  run.  How¬ 
ever,  the  police,  after  catching  his  horse  for  him,  ascertained 
that  the  man  had  fled  towards  Sharpton,  and  accordingly,  in 
company  with  Mr.  Grind,  they  scoured  the  heath  in  that  di¬ 
rection  without  result.  To-day,  however,  the  police  were  on 
his  track.  They  knew  him  well :  a  tramp  who  had  been  in 
a  dozen  prisons,  and  who  had  stood  yesterday  pertinaciously 
near  the  bank-door  selling  lead-pencils,  doub’less  in  order  to 
acquaint  himself  with  Mr.  Grind’s  features  when  he  passed 
in  and  out,  and  they  would  certainly  catch  him  before 
nightfall. 

When,  however,  tho  nine  days’  wonder  of  the  affair  was 
over,  the  police  seemed  as  far  as  ever  from  finding  the  man. 
And  with  tho  exception  of  a  hurried  visit  to  Paris  with 
which  Mr.  Grind  indulged  himself  to  recruit  his  shattered 
nerves,  and  where  he  bad  tho  pleasure  of  being  tho  guest  of 
tho  Honourable  Mrs.  Norman,  no  other  event  apparently 
grew  out  of  it,  save  one,  which  the  acute  Mr.  Norman  took 
advantage  of  to  widen  the  breach  between  Philip  Rayner 
and  the  Woodford  family. 

CHAPTER  XIV. 

ONE  evening,  just  before  tea,  as  Agnes  stood  alone  in  the 
drawirg-room,  leaning  listlessly  against  the  window,  a 
quiet  band  opened  the  door,  and  Mr.  Norman  with  his  usual 
soft  step  disturbed  her  reverie  noiselessly.  The  glossy  black 
of  her  hair,  the  damask  of  her  cheek,  and  the  sparkling 
brown  of  her  eyes  all  shone  to  double  advantage  as  she  stood 
in  the  shadow  of  tho  sunny  green  curtain,  and  ho  paused  a 
moment  before  ho  spoke  to  regard  her  with  unfeigned 
admiration.  Then  joining  her  at  tho  window,  he  pointed  to 
a  large  elm  that  stood  just  without  the  gate,  and  said — 

“Agnes,  do  yon  know  that  a  man  leans  against  that  tree 
nearly  every  night,  and  watches  till  a  certain  light  in  this 
bouse  is  put  out  before  ho  relieves  himself  at  his  post  ?" 

“  Well,  Fm  sure,”  returned  .Vgnos,  as  a  sudden  animation 
sparkled  over  her  listless  face;  “you  don’t  imagine  it  is 
my  fault  if  ho  does,  do  you?  It  is  that  fool  Tapes,  I  sup¬ 
pose." 
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“  No,  it  is  not  ‘  that  fool  Tapes,’  Apnos.” 

“  Goodness !  itican’t  be  Mr.  Shepherd  that  is  such  an  idiot?” 
exclaimed  Agnes. 

“  Decidedly  Mr.  Shepherd  is  not  such  an  idiot,"  observed 
I  Mr.  Norman  a  little  gravely. 

I  “  Well,  I  didn’t  think  Dr.  Philperse  would  have  taken  the 
trouWe  to  come  so  far.” 

“You  are  telling  mo  the  names  of  all  your  admirers, 
Agnes,”  said  Mr.  Norman  in  a  slightly  weary  tone. 

Full  of  herself  she  did  not  heed  it. 

“  How  devoted  of  him  !”  she  cried.  “  If  he  comes  to-night 
I  shall  run  out  in  the  garden  and  speak  to  him.” 

I  “Yon  will  do  nothing  of  the  kind,  Agnes,”  replied  Mr. 

I  Norman  coldly. 

“You  are  jealous!"  she  exclaimed  in  a  perfect  flutter  of 
I  enjoyment.  “  That  quite  reminds  mo  of  Paris  days,  but  I 
,  thought  since  Fairy - 

I  “And  it  is  simply  on  Fairy’s  account,”  interrupted  Mr. 

I  Norman,  ruthlessly  dashing  from  her  lips  the  cup  of  flattery 
I  she  fancied  ho  was  presenting,  “  that  I  object  to  such  a  pro¬ 
ceeding  on  your  part.  I  do  not  choose,”  ho  added  in  a  stem, 
hard  tone,  “  that  Fairy’s  sister  shall  have  a  nocturnal  inter¬ 
view  with  Philip  Raynor.” 

“  Philip  Raynor !”  exclaimed  Agnes  as  her  countenance 
fell  considerably.  “  Are  yon  sure  it  is  ho  ?” 

“  Yea,”  answered  Mr.  Norman  shortly. 

“  What  a  fool !  what  a  dolt !”  she  cried  with  intense  con¬ 
tempt.  “  Why  do  yon  talk  to  mo  about  him  ?” 

“While  you  thought  this  moonlight  visit  was  a  flattery 
offered  to  yourself  you  were  very  content  to  hear,”  ho 
responded  sarcastically. 

“Philip  is  a  great  goose,"  continued  Agnes,  not  heeding 
this  remark.  “  He  deserves  to  be  shot  for  sneaking  round 
our  premises  by  night  like  a  burglar.” 

“Since  Mr.  Grind’s  adventure,”  observed  Mr.  Norman  with 
a  smile,  “  all  the  world  is  afraid  of  thieves,  so  if  wo  hint  of 
robbers  and  burglars  to  your  mother  and  sisters,  I  think  it 
is  very  likely  Charlie  will  receive  orders  to  shoot  our  senti¬ 
mental  visitor.” 

Agnes  yawned,  and  said  simply  she  didn’t  care. 

“  But  you  must  care,"  ho  continued ;  “  yon  must  help  mo 
to  dislodge  this  pale  lover,  Agnes;  he  annoys  me.” 

“  I !”  said  Agnes,  lifting  her  brows  wearily ;  “  I  can’t  help 
yon." 

“Yes,  you  must  make  Fairy  share  your  room  to-night,  and 
I  shall  have  the  porch-room  where  she  sleeps.” 

“  Yon  are  clever,”  returned  Agnes  with  a  langb,  “  but  you 
will  scarcely  manage  that.  Fairy  will  never  give  up  that 
room  to  you.  It  was  always  Philip’s  in  the  days  when  he 
used  to  be  our  guest,  and  he  asked  her  last  November  to 
make  it  hers.  He  hates  me,  the  simpleton,  and  although  he 
pretended  that  he  wished  Fairy  to  occupy  this  room  for  his 
sake,  I  believe  his  real  motive  was  to  separate  her  from  me.” 

“  That’s  quite  possible,  Agnes,”  observed  Mr.  Norman  in  a 
very  suave  tone,  “  but  we  must  return  to  the  old  arrangement 
for  once,  and  if  you  will  promise  me  to  be  silent  yon  will  see 
that  Fairy  will  yield  the  point  very  readily.” 

“I  am  sure  I  don’t  want  to  interfere  in  your  affairs," 

I  returned  Agnes  a  little  bitterly.  “  I  shall  say  nothing  about 
the  matter." 

“  Very  well,  then,  I  shall  soon  relieve  this  foolish  sentinel 
1  from  his  watch.” 

I  Roots  entered  with  the  tea  at  this  moment,  and  Mr.  Nor¬ 
man  became  immediately  so  absorbed  in  the  newspaper,  that 
neither  Mrs.  Woodford’s  arrival  with  all  her  olive-branches, 
nor  the  bustle  and  clatter  of  cups  and  saucers,  could  rouse 
him.  At  last  Mab,  who  was  the  fidget  of  the  family,  touched 
him  on  the  arm. 


“  Mr.  Norman,”  she  said,  “  do  you  know  your  tea  is  getting 
cold  ?” 

“My  dear,”  expostulated  Mrs.  Woodford,  “pray  leave  Mr. 
Norman  alone.  Tea  is  a  meal  for  which  gentlemen  care 
very  little." 

“I  beg  your  pardon,"  returned  Mr.  Norman,  putting  down 
the  paper.  “I  care  very  much  lor  tea,  but  I  was  quite 
absorbed  in  tho  Sharjiton  Sentinel.  The  article  on  my  friend 
Grind’s  adventure  is  really  amusing,  though  Grind  is  such  a 
close  fellow  that  I  can't  believe  he  would  have  said  one  word 
about  it  if  tho  sudden  arrival  of  tho  police  had  not  obliged 
him,  and  even  then  be  must  have  had  some  motive  which  I 
wish  I  could  find  out.”  And  Mr.  Norman  looked  up  with  a 
fr.snk  smile  which  Doll  caught  and  returned  in  a  flutter  of 
admiration  and  delight. 

“  It  was  a  mercy  Mr.  Grind  was  not  murdered,"  observed 
Mrs.  W’oodford  with  a  meritorious  attempt  at  sympathy,  con¬ 
sidering  that,  in  her  secret  heart,  she  knew  she  should  look 
upon  Mr.  Grind's  scalp  as  the  most  agrcoablo  offering  that 
could  be  presented  to  her. 

There  was  a  twinkle  in  Mr.  Norman’s  eyes  as  be  re¬ 
sponded — 

“  I  have  no  doubt  the  fellow  was  a  very  determined  rn£Ban, 
but  the  man  who  would  kill  my  friend  Grind  must  bo  some¬ 
thing  more  than  that:  ho  must  be  a  mixture  of  Puss  in 
Boots,  Bluebeard, |an  ogre,  and  the  Forty  Thieves,  or  he  would 
stand  no  chanco.  Grind  will  take  a  deal  of  killing.” 

“  Dear  me !”  exclaimed  Mab,  “  what  a  disagreeable  man 
Mr.  Grind  must  be  I” 

“  Mab!”  cried  Mrs.  Woodford,  “I’m  ashamed  of  yon!” 

The  idea  of  her  presuming  to  make  such  an  observation  on 
^Ir.  Grind  frightened  the  good  lady.  Was  not  the  firm  Nor¬ 
man  and  Grind,  and  did  not  some  of  Mr.  Norman’s  glory  rest 
on  his  partner,  and  might  he  not  possibly  think  that  any 
reflection  thrown  on  one  was  intended  to  shadow  the  other  ? 

Mr.  Norman,  however,  it  was  evident,  had  no  such 
thought. 

“  You  are  quite  mistaken.  Miss  Mabel,  he  answered ;  “  my 
esteemed  friend  Grind  is  a  very  agreeable  man  when  yon 
really  know  him,  but  he  is  so  reserved  that  but  few  are 
aware  of  his  good  qualities.  I,  however,  who  have  had  the 
privilege  of  his  intimate  friendship  for  so  many  years,  must 
do  him  justice ;  he  is,  I  assure  you,  the  soul  of  honour  and  of 
rectitude.  There  is  not  a  man  on  earth  whom  I  value  and 
love  as  I  do  Grind.” 

As  Mrs.  Woodford  listened  to  this  speech  she  almost  ex¬ 
pected  to  see  a  glory  visibly  surrounding  Mr.  Norman’s  head. 
How  amiable  and  good  of  him  to  speak  in  such  terms  of  a 
morose  and  cruel  creature  like  Grind,  a  man  whom,  in  her 
own  thoughts,  she  always  designated  a  beast! 

“  I  think,”  observed  Mr.  Woodford  from  the  sofa,  “there  is 
a  great  moral  force  about  Mr.  Grind.” 

No  one  knew  what  this  meant,  but  it  made  an  impression 
upon  the  boys,  who  seemed  to  think  it  accounted  satisfactorily 
for  Mr.  Grind's  morose  and  severe  manners. 

“  There  is  a  great  deal  of  physical  force  in  him  too,”  remarked 
Mr.  Norman.  “  He  seems  to  have  tackled  our  friend  the  high¬ 
wayman  in  g^eat  style  the  other  night;  and  as  to  bis  prin¬ 
ciples,  you  know  they  were  long  tried  and  tested  in  our 
house.  He  was  my  father’s  confidential  clerk  for  years 
before  he  was  admitted  into  the  firm.” 

“ I  am  aware  of  that  fact,”  retumed  Mr.  Woodford.  “Your 
father  was  a  remarkable  man,  Mr.  Norman,  and  I  hope,  indeed 
I  believe,  Mr.  Grind  is  as  grateful  to  him  as  he  should  be.” 

“  There  is  not  a  more  grateful  fellow  in  the  world  than 
Grind,"  said  Mr.  Norman.  “I  scarcely  know  whom  he 
reveres  the  most,  my  father  or  myself.  Of  course  I  am 
not  ignorant  that  we  have  put  him  in  a  good  position,  bat 
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I  wish  he  wonid  forget  it,  for  his  gratitude  is  orerwhelming 
at  times.  I  have  only  one  complaint  to  make  of  Grind ;  in 
bosiness  he  is  hard  and  stubborn,  and  always  determined  to 
have  his  due.” 

This  inadvertent  remark  caused  Mr.  Woodford  such  a  fit 
of  coughing  that  Mr.  Norman  seemed  to  feel  it  was  unfor¬ 
tunate,  and,  with  a  glance  of  great  concern  at  Fairy,  he 
hastened  to  change  the  subject. 

“By-the-bye,  Mrs.  Woodford,  I  hope  you  are  not  nervous,” 
he  said,  as  he  handed  her  his  cup,  “  but  really  the  list  of 
burglaries  and  robberies  in  the  paper  is  quite  formidable,  and 
this  attack  upon  Grind  leads  one  to  suppose  there  is  a  gang 
of  mfBans  in  the  neighbourhood.” 

Mrs.  Woodford,  with  the  teapot  suspended  in  mid-air, 
looked  at  him  in  great  terror. 

“  Burglaries  in  our  neighbourhood,  Mr.  Norman !” 

“  Tes,  but  since  yon  have  hired  a  man  to  watch  the  pre¬ 
mises,  I  suppose  yon  are  no  longer  afraid.” 

“  Hired  a  man  to  watch  the  premises !”  she  repeated  in 
great  amazement.  “  My  dear  Mr.  Norman,  we  have  not 
hired  any  one :  what  are  you  talking  about  ?” 

“Do  yon  mean  to  say,”  he  asked  in  a  serious  tone,  turning 
towards  Mr.  Woodford,  “  that  it  is  not  by  your  orders  that 
the  man  I  have  seen  lurking  about  here  watches  your  house 
nearly  all  night  ?” 

Mrs.  Woodford  put  the  teapot  down  on  the  tray,  and  turned 
very  pale. 

“  Where  have  yon  seen  him  ?”  she  demanded. 

“  Not  in  the  garden,  surely  ?”  interposed  Mr.  Woodford ; 
“  because,  you  see,  his  entrance  there  after  the  gate  is  locked 
of  an  evening  would  bo  illegal.” 

“  But  burglars  don’t  usually  stand  upon  the  legality  of  their 
proceedings,”  observed  Mr.  Norman,  smiling. 

“I  apprehend.  Yon  see,  my  unfortunate  circumstances,” 
said  Mr.  Woodford,  coughing  again,  “render  it  very  possible 
that  the  man  may  havo  a  right  to  watch,  or  to — in  fact,  to 
come  into  the  house,  if  the  precautions  Roots  takes — Roots  is 
an  invaluable  servant — did  not  altogether  preclude  the  possi¬ 
bility  of  his  effecting  an  entrance.  But  if  the  gate  is  locked, 
he  has  no  right  to  enter  the  garden  at  night — that's  a  tres¬ 
pass.  And  we  will  decidedly  have  him  up  for  it,  my  dear,” 
continued  Mr.  Woodford,  turning  to  his  wife,  “if  ho  attempts 
such  au  outrageous  proceeding  again.  Yes ;  don't  interrupt 
me  by  begging  him  off,  or  anything  of  that  kind;  I  have 
made  up  my  mind  on  the  matter.  I  am  determined  to  have 
recourse  to  the  laws  of  my  country  to  protect  me.  People 
havo  often  appealed  to  the  laws  against  mo — very  cruelly  and 
unjustly — just  when  I  was  on  the  eve  of — in  fact,  paying 
them.  And  are  laws  only  to  be  made  for  one  side  ?  No ! 
m  put  the  fellow  in  prison  if  he  comes  here  again.” 

Mr.  Norman  glanced  at  Fairy's  distressed  face,  but  instead 
of  checking  Mr.  Woodford's  eloquence,  he  encouraged  it  by 
saying  emphatically — 

“Yon  are  quite  right.” 

“I  was  sure  of  meeting  with  your  approval,”  pursued 
Mr.  Woodford  in  a  glow  of  satisfaction.  “  Respectable  people 
must,  of  course,  protect  themselves  against  an  insolent  tribe 
of  tradesmen  and  that  hideous  fraternity  whom  they  call  to 
their  aid,  and  send  to  insult  gentlemen,  armed  with  some 
legal  instrument  of  torture  which  they  procure  under — in 
fact,  under  the  most  flimsy  pretences.  My  dear,  1  heard 
Roots  the  other  day  speaking  to  a  very  shabby,  suspicious- 
looking  individual  through  tbe  kitchen  window,  which  she 
very  properly  refused  to  open,  but  she  told  him  I  was  gone 
out  in  a  sedan,  and  that  was  wrong — very  wrong.  It  leads 
to  suspicions  individuals  lurking  about  the  premises  in  the 
hope  of  meeting  with  a  sedan,  and  perhaps— in  fact,  making 
themselves  unpleasant  to  the  invalid  gentleman  thus  attempting 


to  take  a  little  air.  You  had  better  advise  Roots  on  this  I 
point,  my  love,  otherwise  the  consequences  might  be  extremely  \ 
disagreeable  to  tbe  sheriff,  for  if  I  were  to  die  under  such  | 
circumstances  he  would  be  liable  to  an  action  on  your  part, 
and  a  claim  for  heavy  damages.” 

“  My  dear !”  exclaimed  Mrs.  Woodford,  as  a  feverish  anxiety 
sprang  too  readily  to  her  large  bright  eyes,  “  don't  talk  in 
such  a  dreadful  way ;  I  cannot  bear  it.” 

There  was  a  peculiarity  about  Mrs.  Woodford's  eyes  which 
gave  one  the  idea  that  they  had  been  so  accustomed  to  alarms 
of  all  sorts,  that  they  held  themselves  now  in  readiness  at 
the  shortest  notice  to  jump  out  of  her  head  with  fright.  This 
ready  look  of  terror  had  something  in  it  so  distressing  and 
supernatural — something  so  nearly  allied  to  madness — that 
Mrs.  Woodford  had  often  frightened  a  dun  or  a  bailiff  more 
than  these  unamiablo  members  of  society  had  frightened  her, 
and  instances  had  even  been  known  where  they  had  beaten  a 
precipitate  retreat  before  tbe  glare  of  those  wild,  excited  orbs. 

“  Do  not  alarm  yourself,  Mrs.  Woodford,”  said  Mr.  Norman 
placidly.  “  I  trust  while  I  am  here  you  will  feel  quite  safe, 
no  matter  what  may  happen.” 

Mrs.  Woodford's  lips  quivered  as  she  heard  those  words, 
and  she  answered  hurriedly — 

“  I  feel  in  a  haven  of  rest  while  you  are  here ;  there's  such 
an  atmosphere  of  calm  and  truthfulness  and  trust  about  you, 
Mr.  Norman,  which,  to  a  nervous  person  like  me,  is  very  con¬ 
soling.  Fairy,  my  dear,  put  some  more  sugar  in  Mr.  Norman’s  | 
cup ;  I  see  his  tea  is  not  sweet  enough.” 

“  I  was  unwilling  to  interrupt  the  very  forcible  observations 
Mr.  Woodford  was  making,”  continued  Mr.  Norman,  after 
contemplating  Fairy’s  deep  blush  with  evident  pleasure  as  he 
held  his  cup  towards  her,  “  but  I  was  about  to  remark  that 
the  man  I  have  seen  was  not  in  the  garden,  neither  had  ho 
at  all  the  air  of — of  the  persons  to  whom  Mr.  Woodford 
alluded.” 

He  glanced  keenly  at  Fairy  as  he  spoke,  and  as  she 
happened  to  bo  looking  intently  at  him  in  her  eagerness  to 
listen,  their  eyes  met,  his  full  of  sharp  suspicion,  hers  clear 
and  guileless  as  an  infant's.  Believing  in  os  little  good  as 
most  worldly  men,  he  nevertheless  saw  instantly  that  she  was 
ignorant  of  Philip’s  night-watch. 

“Miss  Fairy,  can  I  offer  you  anything?”  ho  said  as  his  eyes 
fell. 

“  Yon  can  offer  mo  the  buttered  toast,”  observed  Agnes ;  “  a 
man  doesn’t  frighten  away  my  appetite,  especially  such - ” 

“  Miss  Agnes,”  interposed  Mr.  Norman,  “  you  shall  havo 
all  the  toast  and  all  the  cake,  upon  condition  that  you  make 
no  observation  for  the  next  ten  minutes.” 

“  Hand  it  this  way,  please,  Mr.  Norman,”  said  Charlie. 
“Doll  is  looking  so  much  like  an  ogress  that  I’m  afraid  of 
her ;  perhaps  a  piece  of  cake  will  save  one  of  my  fat  cheeks 
from  her  teeth.” 

“Be  quiet,  children!”  cried  Mr.  Woodford  with  some  irri¬ 
tation.  “  Yon  appear  to  think  it  a  matter  of  no  importance 
that  a  man  should  be  prowling  about  the  house  at  night,  but 
I  assure  you  it  is  a  very  serious  thing.  If  my  enemies  lay 
their  hands  upon  mo  in  my  state  of  health  it  cannot  be 
expected - " 

“  An  imploring  look  from  Fairy  stopped  tbe  conclusion  of 
the  speech,  but  it  was  evident  that  Mr.  Woodford's  imagina¬ 
tion  still  connected  the  watcher  with  the  unwashed  regiment 
commanded  by  tbe  sheriff. 

“  If  he  is  one  of  those  fellows,  tbe  right  thing  to  do,”  said 
Charlie,  “  will  be  to  mistake  him  for  a  thief,  and  let  me  pop 
him  off  with  grandfather’s  old  gun.” 

“  You  are  a  very  gallant  young  man,  doubtless,  Charlie,” 
responded  Mr.  Norman,  “but  scarcely  big  enough  for  such 
work  as  that.  Suppose  I  take  it  off  your  hands?”  Then 
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i  turning  to  Mr.  Woodford,  he  obsorved,  that  since  there  had 
boon  so  many  robberies  in  the  neighbourhood  it  would  cer¬ 
tainly  be  only  a  fitting  precaution  to  ascertain  who  this 
prowler  was.  And  he  expressed  his  willingness  to  sit  up  and 
watch  for  the  suspicious  individual,  if  Mrs.  Woodford  would 
lot  him  have  a  window  which  commanded  a  view  of  the  tree 
beneath  which  he  had  been  seen  standing. 

Mrs.  Woodford,  whom  this  conversation  had  put  into  a 
pitiable  state  of  terror,  immediately  suggested  that  he  should 
I  go  upstairs  and  choose  a  window  for  himself.  Accordingly, 
Mr.  Norman  rose  gravely,  and  accompanied  by  the  two  boys, 
and  Doll  and  Mab  whispering  together  in  affright,  with  Agnes 
as  conductress,  he  proceeded  to  make  the  tour  of  the  house, 
lie  kept  a  perfectly  serious  countenance,  but  Agnes,  on 
reaching  the  top  of  the  first  flight  of  stairs,  leant  on  the 
balusters  and  laughed  till  they  shook. 

“  What’s  Boldie  laughing  at  ?”  asked  Lionel  uneasily. 
“  Does  she  think  we  are  all  going  to  be  killed  ?” 

“  Yes,  you'll  all  be  murdered  in  your  beds,  like  the  ogre’s 
seven  daughters,”  returned  Agnes  in  a  high  state  of  delight, 

!  “  unless  Mr.  Norman  keeps  watch  and  ward  over  you  with 
I  papa’s  old  cavalry  sword,  which  won’t  come  out  of  the 
{  scabbard,  and  the  rusty  gun,  which  hasn’t  been  loaded  since 
!  I  was  born.” 

1  “Mr.  Norman!”  cried  Doll,  roused  to  unwonted  energy  by 
j  her  fears,  “  that  isn’t  true,  is  it  ?  You’ll  m.ake  the  gun  fire 
'  all  right,  and  you’ll  take  care  of  us  I  am  sure.” 

I  “Look  at  those  girls !”  screamed  Charlie,  dancing  round 
I  thorn  in  an  ecstasy.  “  Isn’t  it  glorious  to  see  them  in  such 
a  fright  ?” 

I  “  Don’t  bo  alarmed,  young  ladies,”  said  Mr.  Norman  con- 
I  solingly ;  “  we’ll  furbish  up  the  weapons  your  sister  laughs  at, 
I  and  I  have  no  doubt  they’ll  prove  very  effective.” 

“I  suppose  you  don't  want  to  go  any  farther ?”  observed 
Agnes,  flinging  herself  into  a  chair  when  they  reached  the 
1  porch- room. 

j  “On  the  contrary,”  replied  Mr.  Norman,  “  I  wish  to  see  all 
the  windows.” 

“  Oh,  by  all  means,”  returned  Agnes ;  “  if  there’s  a  good 
farce  to  be  acted,  let  us  play  it  out.” 

“That’s  just  like  Nagglo,”  said  Mab;  “if  wo  are  crying, 
she  is  laughing ;  if  we  are  frightened,  she  is  amused.  And 
she  is  always  saying  something  that  no  one  understands  but 
herself.  I  don’t  see  any  farce,  I’m  sure,  in  the  prospect  of 
being  murdered.” 

“  And  I  declare  it’s  horrid !”  said  Doll,  shaking  her  head, 
“  to  think  of  a  dreadful  man  being  perched  up  in  a  tree  all 
night,  like  an  owl,  and  thinking  all  the  while  how  he  can  best 
get  at  us  to  kill  us.” 

“  Not  up  a  tree,  goose !”  cried  Charlie.  “Under  the  tree, 
Mr.  Norman  said.” 

“  It's  all  the  same,  Charlie,  whether  ho  was  sharpening  his 
I  wicked  knives  up  the  tree  or  under  it.” 

“  I  never  said  a  word  about  knives,”  remarked  Mr.  Norman 
with  perfect  gravity. 

“  0  the  bloodthirsty  villain !”  cried  Agnes,  in  a  fresh  burst 
of  laughter.  “  I  have  no  doubt  he  has  knives,  and  pistols,  and 
gunpowder-plots  all  ready  for  undermining  us.  And  we  sh.sll 
be  undermined,  and  all  our  nice  little  schemes  blown  into 
the  air,  while  he  walks  off  triumphantly  with  —  with  his 
booty.’ 

The  mischievous  glee  that  sparkled  over  her  face  irritated 
Mr.  Norman.  “I  promise  you.  Miss  Agnes,”  ho  said,  “that 
nothing  of  the  kind  shall  happen.  Only  let  me  see  the  win¬ 
dows,  and  choose  the  one  from  which  I  can  best  demolish  and 
utterly  discomfit  this  disturber  of  our  peace.” 

Something  in  his  voice  checked  Agnes's  mirth,  and  she  led 
the  way  to  the  other  rooms  in  comparative  silence. 


“  There  is  no  window  half  so  good  as  Fairy’s,”  sail  Charlie, 
as  they  came  downstairs  again. 

“You  are  right,”  returned  Mr.  Norman;  “it  is  the  only 
one  which  gives  a  complete  view  of  the  gate  and  the  old  elm ; 
the  shrubs  and  trees  intercept  the  sight  from  all  the  others.” 

This  being  explained  to  Mrs.  Woodford  as  the  result  of  their 
inspection,  sho  instantly  declared  that  Mr.  Norman  must  of 
course  take  his  watch  at  that  window.  And  her  surprise  was 
not  unmingled  with  indignation  when  Fairy  demurred  to  the 
arrangement  with  some  little  obstinacy  and  heat.  Her  objec¬ 
tions  were  of  course  disregarded,  not,  however,  without  the 
softest  of  honeyed  apologies  on  Mr.  Norman’s  part;  and 
hence,  at  eleven  o’clock,  he  found  himself  seated  at  the 
window  of  the  porch-room,  with  the  old  cavalry  sword  and 
the  rusty  gun — cleaned  by  Charlie — duly  stationed  by  his  side. 

The  first  thing  Mr.  Norman  did  was  to  withdraw  the  charge. 
“  I  know  I  am  not  au  angel,”  he  said  to  himself,  “  and  this 
temptation  might  be  a  little  too  strong  for  me.  I  could  do  it 
so  easily,  pretending  to  think  him  a  burglar ;  and  I  doubt  if  a 
shadow  of  blamo  would  rest  on  me.  Nevertheless,  I  am  not 
going  to  do  it.  If  it  be  requisite  to  fire  for  the  sake  of 
keeping  up  appearances,  I  believe  powder  will  make  a  noise 
quite  loud  enough.” 

Tranquilly  lighting  a  cigar,  and  quietly  smoking,  with  his 
mind  soothed  by  the  self-satisfaction  produced  by  this  virtuous 
action,  Mr.  Norman  awaited  the  coming  of  his  rival. 

CHAPTER  XV. 

I^HILIP  RAYNER  had  been  sorely  tried  daring  the  last 
JL  fortnight.  Unable  to  go  to  Willow  Grove  daring  the 
stay  of  its  present  odious  guest,  and  unwilling  to  risk  letters 
or  messages  to  Fairy  which  might  never  reach  her,  he  became 
a  prey  to  every  rumour  which  encompassed  him.  Mr.  Nor¬ 
man  was  killed — was  dying — was  dead;  he  himself  was  to  be 
arrested  for  manslaughter ;  Mr.  Woodford  was  outrageous, 
Mrs.  Woodford  in  tits;  Fairy  was  ill  with  fever — she  was 
engaged  to  Mr.  Norman — she  was  going  to  be  married  the 
moment  be  had  recovered.  Scorning  this  last  report,  Philip 
persuaded  himself  that  the  rumour  of  her  illness  alone 
alarmed  him,  and  unable  to  control  his  anxiety,  he  rode  out  to 
tho  village  of  Willowdean  to  ascertain  the  truth.  It  was 
evening  when  he  arrived,  and  although  he  was  soon  relieved 
from  all  fear  respecting  Fairy’s  health,  he  heard  so  much  else 
that  angered  and  pained  him,  that  he  resolved  to  see  her 
before  he  returned  home.  In  vain,  however,  he  lingered 
about  the  village  and  in  the  lanes  near  the  house;  Fairy  did 
not  oven  come  into  the  garden,  and  night  drew  on  without 
his  having  caught  a  glimpse  of  her. 

The  moving  lights  in  tho  windows,  the  shadow  of  Mr. 
Norman  on  the  blind,  the  light  and  cheerfulness  that,  to 
Philip’s  jealous  fancy,  sparkled  in  the  house— once  his  home, 
but  now  closed  to  him  and  living  so  merrily  without  him — 
maddened  him.  Involuntarily,  as  darkness  fell  down  around 
him,  and  he  no  longer  feared  being  seen,  his  steps  drew  him 
again  and  again  past  the  garden,  till  at  last,  giving  himself  up 
to  his  thoughts,  he  leaned  gloomily  against  the  old  elm  with¬ 
out  the  gate,  and  watched  the  house  till  his  desire  to  see  Fairy 
fastened  upon  him  like  an  agony.  And  mingled  with  this 
painful  longing  were  some  very  bitter  feelings  concerning 
Mr.  Norman,  the  stranger,  for  whom  he  was  now  shut  out 
from  the  homo  of  his  childhood,  and  separated  from  her  who 
in  old  times  had  been  his  playmate,  and  was  now  the  dearest 
hope  of  his  life.  Resting  in  the  chill  darkness  against  the 
rough  elm,  he  thought,  with  a  cruel  pang,  of  those  old  days, 
and  of  later  times  when  he  had  given  Fairy  many  a  playful 
kiss  beneath  the  shadow  of  this  very  tree,  where  he  now  stood 
so  disconsolate,  lonely,  and  uncared  for.  He  remembered 
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their  earliest  youth,  when  their  unconscious  love  deepened 
the  blushes  on  Fairy’s  cheek  and  trembled  on  his  lip  at  every 
word.  lie  tried  to  recollect  when  he  hod  first  loved  her,  but 
no  time  returned  to  his  memory  when  she  had  not  been  dear 
to  him.  Then  the  fancy  came  to  him  that  this  love  had  had 
no  beginning,  but  was  co-existent  with  himself  and  as  im¬ 
perishable  as  his  own  souL 

But  this  thought  haunts  us  all  at  times.  At  those  rare  and 
mysterious  moments  when  we  catch  a  glimpse  of  some  sublime 
purpose  that  shapes  our  lives,  we  seem  to  feel  that  our  love 
has  not  been  brought  into  being  by  the  beloved  one,  but  was 
waiting  in  our  heart  for  her,  and  we  yielded  it  as  her  due 
when  she  appeared.  Long,  long  before  she  came  we  loved 
her,  and  even  jealously  guarded  our  love,  lest  any  other 
should  lessen  the  rich  treasure  of  affection  we  knew  to  be  the 
right  only  of  the  appointed  one.  It  is  only  once  in  Ufe  that 
we  thus  give  the  whole  heart  entirely.  Second  love  is  full 
of  reserves,  of  prudent  considerations,  a  thing  of  expediency, 
a  compromise  with  our  destiny,  the  rough  raft  on  which  we 
drift  through  the  sea  of  life  when  our  bark  is  gone  down. 
And  never  to  this  love  do  we  bare  the  whole  soul ;  no,  not 
even  when  years  have  given  confidence,  and  trust,  no  longer 
spontaneous,  has  grown  out  of  habit.  We  may  smile  mourn¬ 
fully,  or  we  may  weep— sometimes  we  do  both— over  these 
broken  memories ;  but  there  still  remains  in  our  heart  that 
one  spot,  wounded  and  shrinking,  over  which  we  have  thrown 
this  veil  of  silence,  and  we  do  not  lift  it  even  to  the  wife  of 
our  bosom. 

Two  or  three  withered  leaves,  a  few  faded  letters,  a  lock  of 
hair  over  which  we  lean  with  eyes  in  whose  darkness  there 
rests  the  shadow  of  an  unutterable  grief — ^these  are  all  we 
have  of  that  deathless,  unforgotten  time.  And  yet  the  man 
who  thus  gazes  on  these  husks  of  a  departed  love  has  recalled 
to  his  face  an  expression  it  has  not  worn  for  years.  Never 
has  he  looked  into  the  face  of  his  wife  as  he  looks  now  on  this 
poor  withered  flower  and  that  worn  letter  that  trembles  in 
his  hand.  She  shall  live  and  die  with  him,  and  yet  never  see 
upon  his  features  that  look  of  love,  and  trust,  and  yearning 
unutterable,  that  full  language  of  the  soul  they  wear  now. 
In  this  one  instant,  as  ghosts  arise  before  him,  the  mask  is 
stripped,  and  he  gazes  on  them  with  the  eyes  of  a  dead  man — 
the  man  he  keep>s  buried  within  him  with  a  great  stone  of 
worldly  cares,  and  troubles,  and  daily  struggles,  rolled  upon 
his  sepulchre,  which  his  hand  shall  never  lift.  In  all  their 
familiar  household  intercourse  she  never  sees  this  face  of  his 
past  youth,  save,  perchance,  for  one  wistful  moment  by  the 
fire  before  the  lights  come,  when  they  sit  alone,  and  the 
shadow  of  it  passes  for  an  instant,  and  vanishes  even  as  she 
speaks  or  sQently  wonders  at  it.  She,  his  wife,  counts  him 
happy,  and  yet  he  knows  that  when  he  comes  to  die— per¬ 
haps  a  worn,  aged  man — and  she  and  his  children  stand  round 
his  bed,  there  will  be  mingled  with  the  pang  of  parting  a 
fluttering  joy,  a  strange  wonder  and  hope  that  he  shall  see 
her  again. 

Ah  I  how  many  tombs  do  we  pass  on  our  way  through  life, 
and  how  much  of  ns  dies  and  is  buried  before  we  give  up 
the  struggle  wholly,  and  yield  to  the  earth  the  poor  shell 
which  we  feel  is  itself  but  a  grave !  And  yet  we  must 
not  tarry  on  the  way :  we  all  have  to  thrust  aside  our  haunting 
EMmories,  to  bury  “  our  dead  out  of  our  sight,”  and  to  go  forth 
to  the  world,  calling  cheerfully  to  our  fellow-labourers  as  we 
roU  up  the  hill  day  by  day  the  Sisyphus  stone  of  care  which 
never  reaches  the  summit. 

The  lights  in  the  lower  windows  had  stolen  silently  away, 
and  the  stars  had  crept  out  in  the  sky,  before  Philip  awoke 
from  his  reverie.  Then  he  started  as  he  saw  the  figure  of 
Fairy,  clearly  defined  by  the  lamp  she  held,  standing  at  her 
open  window,  and  gazing  upwards  with  a  face  on  which  tho 


shadow  of  heaven,  as  it  fell,  seemed  to  leave  some  of  its  own 
glory.  So  pure,  so  pale,  so  beautiful  did  she  appear  as  the 
glittering  moonlight  shone  over  her,  turning  her  white  robe 
to  silver,  and  shedding  a  halo  of  holy  light  around  her  fair  head. 

In  the  fervent  worship  of  his  young  unworldly  heart,  Philip 
half-fancied  that  an  angel’s  visible  presence  stood  before  him, 
and,  shrinking  back  into  the  shadows,  he  stood  silent  and 
irresolute.  A  minute  before  and  be  would  have  given  a  life's 
ransom  to  speak ;  now  he  felt  that  worlds  could  not  tempt 
him  to  utter  a  word ;  his  reverence  overcame  his  love,  even 
as  sunlight  dims  a  fire. 

Moreover,  the  hot  yearning  of  his  heart  was  stilled ;  at  sight 
of  her  every  jealous  doubt  fled,  every  sick  and  ireful  fancy 
vanished  away,  every  painful  suspicion  was  hushed  to  rest,  and 
Peace,  like  a  dove,  descended  and  folded  her  wings  on  bis 
breast.  It  was  such  happiness,  and  comfort,  and  joy  only  to 
see  her — it  was  such  rest  unspeakable  to  see  her  unchanged. 
He  wanted  nothing  more  now,  for  he  knew  she  loved  him ; 
he  knew  it  by  the  upward  look  so  full  of  calm  and  innocence 
that  seemed  to  breathe  a  prayer  for  him,  and  he  knew  it  by 
the  mighty  love  that  filled  his  own  spirit.  Thus  calmed  by 
her  presence,  he  stood  concealed  by  the  deep  shadow  of  the 
old  tree  till  she  closed  her  window,  and  tho  drawn  blind  hid 
from  his  sight  tho  fair  face  he  loved  so  well  The  moment 
was  gone  now  when  he  could  have  spoken,  but  he  did  not 
regret  that  it  was  lost.  As  he  still  lingered  to  watch  the 
graceful  shadow  that  flitted  for  an  instant  across  the  window, 
he  felt  that  although  he  might  have  a  right  to  gaze  on  her 
thus,  he  had  none  to  agitate  or  alarm  her  by  making  her 
acquainted  with  his  presence. 

A  pleasure  once  found  it  is  hard  to  forego.  Philip  came 
again  and  again  to  Willowdean  only  to  watch  the  gleam  of  a 
lamp  or  a  fleeting  shadow  as  it  came  and  went  in  grey  still¬ 
ness  on  the  white  blind.  He  counted  the  hours  of  Mr. 
Norman’s  stay  with  feverish  impatience,  anticipating  the 
moment  when  he  should  have  that  little  figure  again  by  his 
side  whose  silent  shadow  now  moved  his  heart  to  such 
throbbing  tenderness.  He  never  guessed  that  he  was  aleady 
virtually  forbidden  the  house,  so  impossible  did  any  breach 
between  him  and  the  Woodfords  appear  to  his  mind.  Long 
ago,  heedless  of  Mr.  Norman’s  presence,  he  would  have  pre¬ 
sented  himself  at  the  house,  but  for  the  consideration  that  a 
quarrel  there  would  be  too  unseemly  to  risk,  and  but  for  a 
shrinking  instinctive  knowledge  that  Mr.  Woodford  was  so 
much  in  his  rival's  power  that  it  would  be  ungenerous  to  force 
him  to  choose  between  them. 

On  this  night,  little  dreaming  of  the  snare  laid  for  him, 
Philip  came  earlier  than  usual,  and  securing  his  horse  to  the 
low  palings  over  which  the  honeysuckles  in  summer  hung  in 
clusters,  be  advanced  to  the  tree  whence  he  had  a  view  of 
Fairy’s  window.  What  was  his  astonishment  to  perceive 
Mr.  Norman  there,  stretched  at  his  ease  on  an  armchair,  a 
cigar  in  his  month,  a  serene  expression  of  enjoyment  lighting 
up  his  well-cut  face,  as,  framed  by  the  window,  it  shone  out 
upon  the  night-air  like  a  picture  illuminated  by  the  lamp 
which  stood  behind  him. 

Slowly  he  puffed,  and  the  curling  smoke,  pouring  from  the 
open  window,  ascended  into  the  clear  heaven  that  had  shone 
down  on  Fairy’s  upturned  face.  Truly  Mr.  Norman  enjoyed 
his  position.  This  was  a  revenge  that  suited  him— cool, 
subtle,  malicious — far  beyond  the  coarser  vengeance  that 
fires  bullets  or  draws  swords ;  and  understanding  perfectly, 
through  a  certain  refinement  in  his  own  nature,  all  the  gall 
and  bitterness  of  the  pain  he  was  inflicting,  he  smoked  on 
with  a  sense  of  enjoyment  that  was  a  luxury. 

The  dainty  little  room  once  bis  own,  so  familiar  and  dear 
to  Philip’s  memory,  in  which,  by  the  light  of  the  lamp,  he 
could  see  Fairy's  straw  hat  and  cloak  hanging  by  the  door. 
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;  and  his  neat  bookcase,  and  even  his  picture  by  the  chimney- 
piece — seemed  desecrated  now  for  over  by  the  insolent 
presence  of  this  man.  Plxasperated,  smarting,  and  stung  by 
I  a  sense  of  injury  that  made  him  mad,  Philip  quitted  the 
shade  of  the  tree,  and  advanced  towards  the  gate.  Still 
I  Mr.  Norman  never  stirred,  nor  even  turned  his  careless, 
handsome  head  to  notice  him.  Then  Philip  opened  the  gate 
i  and  walked  up  the  avenue  in  too  angry  a  mood  to  care  for 
I  consequences,  and  longing  only  to  iiod  his  fist  in  closer 
proximity  to  that  irritating,  well-defined  profile.  Ho  scarcely 
I  knew  what  he  was  doing,  or  what  his  purpose  was,  but  the 
^  agony  of  absence  and  separation  was  on  him,  added  to  a  fierce 
j  jealousy  and  anger,  which  Jlr.  Norman’s  easy  carelessness 
,  and  insolent  silence  exasperated  to  a  boundless  wrath. 
Determined  to  make  him  speak,  Philip  continued  to  advance 
up  the  centre  road,  the  moonlight  shining  in  a  full  flood  over 
him,  and  glittering  in  silvery  rays  on  loaf  and  flower.  In  the 
fierce  rage  that  gnawed  at  his  he.art,  he  courted  the  light, 
and  walked  in  the  full  glare  of  the  moon,  firmly  resolved  to 
stand  his  ground,  and  force  his  enemy  to  some  kind  of  parley. 
Still  Mr.  Norman  never  changed  the  cool  easo  of  his  attitude 
nor  relaxed  a  muscle  of  bis  countenance  till  Philip  stopped  in 
the  very  centre  of  the  walk,  just  beneath  the  window,  where 
a  silver  flood  of  light  jxinred  down  on  his  earnest  face,  his 
flushed  brow,  and  fair  curls,  bathing  all  in  a  glistening  pallor 
touched  by  an  unutterable  sadness. 

Then  Mr.  Norman  put  down  his  cigar,  and  taking  the 
harmless  gun  in  his  hand,  he  turned  to  speak  the  biting, 
cruelly-polite  sentence,  long  since  prepared,  which  had  danced 
j  upon  his  tongue  and  flavoured  his  cigar  this  minute  past; 
but  the  words  died  on  his  lips,  for  a  figure  sprang  from  a  side 
walk,  and  a  little  hand  clasped  Philip's  arm,  while  he,  with 
an  exclamation  of  joy,  bent  his  head  to  meet  the  upturned 
loving  face  of  Fairy !  As  these  two  young  figures  met  thus 
with  an  involuntary  kiss,  the  moonbeams  glittered  and 
sparkled  aronnd  them  like  sprites  bent  on  showing  Mr. 
Norman  a  sight  he  hated.  Fairy  looked  deathly  pale  in  the 
wan  light,  as,  extending  one  hand  towards  him,  she  exclaimed, 
in  a  voice  faint  and  low  from  terror — 

“  Do  not  fire,  Mr.  Norman ;  it  is  Philip  Rayner.” 

But  before  Mr.  Norman  could  reply,  Charlie  Woodford, 
dashing  out  of  the  shrubs,  saluted  him  with  a  roar  of  laughter, 
and  turned  bead-over-heels  all  the  way  down  the  walk  till  the 
gates  stopped  him. 


disturbed;  he  wished  to  make  no  remark  on  the  impropriety 
of  prowling  round  a  bouse  at  night  in  the  expectation  that 
one  of  its  inmates — and  that  one  a  lady  in  whom  such  an  act 
might  be  cruelly  misconstrued — should  venture  forth  to  meet 
him. 

“  I  had  no  such  expectation !”  exclaimed  Philip  indignantly. 

“  Lot  mo  go,  dear  Philip,”  whispered  Fairy. 

“I  cannot  lot  you  go,”  returned  Philip,  in  alow  passionate 
tone.  “  I  have  not  spoken  to  you  yet,  and  I  am  sick  at  heart 
with  all  I  have  sufi'ered.” 

“  I  say !”  cried  Charlie,  who  had  made  a  wheel  of  himself 
up  the  walk,  and  now  stood  panting  beneath  the  window, 
“this  is  rare  fun,  Mr.  Norman,  isn’t  if?” 

That  gentleman  smiled  giimly  iu  answer,  but  ho  made  no 
reply  in  words. 

“Now  I’ve  brought  those  two  together,”  continued  Charlie 
with  a  jerk  of  his  thumb,  and  an  air  of  tender  patronage,  “I 
mean  to  give  them  exactly  ten  minutes  for  a  talk,  and  not  a 
moment  more.  Just  take  out  your  watch  and  time  them  for 
mo,  Mr.  Norman,  will  you?” 

If  Mr.  Norman’s  feelings  had  been  expressed  on  his  coun¬ 
tenance,  or  could  have  vented  themselves  in  words,  perhaps 
the  laughing  Charlie  would  have  been  astonished,  but  neither 
being  the  case  he  laughed  on,  enjoying  himself  immensely. 
Mr.  Norman  drew  out  his  watch  os  requested,  and  then  in  a 
low  tone  suddenly  called — 

“  Fairy  I” 

Philip  started  and  clenched  his  hand  as  be  heard  the 
familiar  word,  and  but  for  Fairy’s  imploring  look  and  gesture, 
he  would  have  burst  forth  into  rage. 

“Fairy,”  continued  Mr.  Norman,  dwelling  on  the  sound 
melodiously — it  was  the  solo  little  sting  he  could  infiiot 
then,  bis  time  being  not  yet  come,  but  ho  took  from  it  all 
the  pleasure  that  he  could — “  Fairy,  I  suppose  I  must 
humour  your  brother,  although,  if  I  might  presume  to 
advise,  1  would  say,  come  in  directly.” 

Separation  and  suffering  seemed  to  have  given  Fairy 
courage,  for,  regardless  of  Mr.  Norman  and  his  advice,  she 
clung  to  Philip  with  both  hands,  reckless  for  these  few 
wild  moments  of  all  the  circumstances  whose  cruel  tide  was 
surely  drifting  her  into  an  unholy  haven. 

“  Philip  is  my  affianced  husband,”  she  said  in  a  low  clear 
tone,  as  she  laid  her  little  hand  with  loving  clasp  upon  his 
shoulder,  “and  my  brother  is  with  me — I  shall  stay.” 

Philip  thanked  her  by  a  silent  pressure  of  the  arm  which 
supported  her,  and  then  advancing  a  step  nearer  the  window 
he  demanded  hotly  of  Mr.  Norman,  why  he  presumed  to 
address  her  by  the  name  of  Fairy.  - 

“  1  acknowledge  no  right  in  you  to  ask  me  that  or  any 
other  question,”  returned  Mr.  Norman,  “  nevertheless  I  will 
answer  you.  1  am  her  father's  friend  and  hers,  and  I  have 
the  permission  of  both  to  eall  her  by  her  familiar  name.” 

“  Fairy,  is  this  true?”  said  Philip,  turning  eagerly  towards 
the  young  girl,  whose  pallid  face  now  looked  deathly  in  the 
moonlight. 

“  Ob,  Philip !  do  not  be  angry  !”  she  cried,  clinging  to  him. 

“  I  could  not  help  giving  him  that  permission — I  could  not 
indeed.” 

She  drew  him  as  she  spoke  further  down  the  walk,  whore 
their  voices  could  not  reach  the  house,  and  Mr.  Norman 
smiled  as  he  saw  the  wistful  doubt  and  jealousy  on  Philip’s 
face,  and  the  sorrow  and  fear  on  hers.  He  could  boar  their 
interview  now  he  had  put  some  bitterness  into  it,  now  he  had 
undermined  Philip’s  trust  and  awakened  Fairy’s  fear.  And 
was  there  not  in  some  sort  a  secret  between  him  and  Fairy 
which  she  would  not  dare  to  tell  ? — that  warm  hand-clasp  and 
that  kiss  in  the  little  sitting-room,  he  had  placed  both  in  her 
memory,  and  no  matter  how  they  stung,  she  could  not  erase 


CHAPTER  XVI. 

During  this  manual  and  pedal  expression  of  Charlie’s 
immense  ecstasy,  Philip,  lifting  his  hat,  but  still  holding 
Fairy  with  one  arm,  said,  with  a  smile  in  his  blue  eyes — 
“Mr.  Norman,  I  believe?” 

“  Sir!”  cried  Mr.  Norman,  his  eloquence  for  the  time  quite 
gone,  bis  plans  defeated,  his  cutting  speech  sticking  in  his 
own  throat  like  an  unpleasant  razor,  his  position  altogether 
undignified,  and  even  ridiculous — a  very  unexpected  and 
unprecedented  state  of  affairs  for  him,  and  all  brought  about 
by  the  cunning  of  that  keenest  of  all  sharp  mortals  in  all 
countries — a  sharp  boy. 

“You  mistake  me  for  a  burglar  it  appears,”  continued 
Philip,  to  whom  Fairy  had  been  speaking  softly.  “I  am  very 
sorry  to  be  the  cause  of  alarm  to  any  of  Mr.  Woodford’s 
family.  I  will  charge  my  friend  Charlie  with  my  expressions 
of  regret  th.at  such  should  be  the  case.  But  1  have  an  old 
and  dear  claim  on  this  house,  Mr.  Norman,  and  they  will 
remember  this  and  forgive  me.” 

Mr.  Norman  could  not  pretend  to  say  what  Mr.  Woodford’s 
feelings  would  bo  on  the  subject ;  he  would  merely  observe 
that  it  was  very  late,  and  every  one’s  slumbers  would  be 
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'  theoi,  neither  would  she  dare  evoke  Philip’s  anger  or,  perhaps, 
j  contempt,  by  a  frank  relation  of  the  scene.  Thus  comforting 
1  himself,  Mr.  Norman  bore  Charlie’s  further  remarks  with  his 
I  usual  undisturbed  serenity. 

j  “Well,”  observed  Charlie  in  a  subdued  tone,  rich  and 
I  mellow  with  intense  glee,  “I  never  had  such  fun  since  I 
I  tail-piped  the  dunning  butcher’s  dog  with  a  sixpenny  tin 
saucepan,  with  threepence-halfpenny  in  it  all  in  farthings, 
and  the  cover  soldered  down — never.  Fancy  my  bringing 
two  lovers  together  in  the  middle  of  the  night,  just  like  a  play ! 

I  I  hope  Phil  will  do  a  heap  of  talking  in  his  ten  minutes,  for 
I  had  hard  work  to  make  Fairy  come.  I  was  obliged  to  tell 
her  you  had  the  gun  pointed  straight  down  the  walk,  and 
!  meant  to  shoot  Phil  dead.” 

j  “  Yon  are  a  very  clever  young  gentleman,”  said  Mr.  Xor- 
:  man.  “  Pray  how  did  you  know  it  was  Phil  ?” 

“Why,  yon  see,  when  you  refused  to  let  me  sit  up  with 
!  you,  I  suspected  something,  so  I  rushed  up  to  Fairy’s  room, 

I  and,  beckoning  her  out,  I  whispered,  ‘  The  Cat  is  up  to  some- 
j  thing - ” 

!  “  Meaning  me,  I  presume,  blaster  Charlie ;  really  I  am 

j  much  obliged  to  you.” 

j  “  Pve  done  it  now,”  said  Charlie.  “  I’ve  lot  the  cat  out 
I  of  the  bag  with  a  vengeance.  But  you  don’t  mind  it, 
j  Mr.  Norman,  do  you?  Yon  know  you  are  good-tempered, 
and  no  mistake.” 

I  Charlie  pansed,  a  little  chapfallen. 

I  “Go  on,”  said  Mr.  Norman.  “Yon  allow  mo  one  good 
I  quality  at  least;  you  would  give  even  the  great  Nameless 
j  his  due,  Charlie.” 

j  “  Well,”  continued  the  boy,  rather  abashed,  but  warming 
!  with  his  subject  as  he  went  on,  “  I  told  Fairy  to  stay  up  because 
I  I  was  sure  there  was  some  mischief  brewing,  and  then  I  crept 
j  downstairs  quietly  and  screwed  myself  into  the  larder,  partly 
.  because  it  was  a  good  place  to  see  from,  and  partly  because 
i  I  was  rather  hungry.  And  I  tucked  into  the  cold  beef  pretty 
well  too,  keeping  my  weather  eye  open  all  the  while,  so  when 
I  saw  Phil  arrive  I  knew  him  directly.  Then  I  thought  it 
was  high  time  to  rush  ofif  and  fetch  Fay,  for  I  said  to  myself, 

‘  He  won’t  like  to  see  the  Ca — to  see  Mr.  Norman  large  as 
life  at  her  window,  and  perhaps  there’ll  be  a  shooting  match 
for  two.’  Boldie  was  fast  asleep,  and  I’ll  be  hanged  if  she 
hadn’t  been  having  some  grog  on  the  sly,  for  there  was 
the  empty  glass  on  a  chair.  I  begged  Fairy  to  come,  but 
she  wouldn’t  move  at  first,  not  till  I  told  her  yon  had  the 
gun  pointed  straight  up  the  walk,  and  she  would  hear  Phil 
shot  down  in  a  moment.  Then  she  flew  off  like  a  hare,  and 
got  downstairs  and  out  at  the  little  side-door  into  the  garden 
before  I  could  catch  her,  but  I  could  not  hold  her  back — she 
was  on  Phil’s  neck  in  a  second.  I  say,  aint  they  in  love, 
though?  Oh!  it's  rich,  isn’t  it?” 

All  this  was  said  in  an  unctuous  whisper  expressive  of 
intense  glee,  while  the  annoyed  listener  knew  right  well  the 
greatest  “  richness”  consisted  in  having  outwitted  the  Cat. 

“  I  say,”  continued  Charlie  mysteriously,  jerking  his  thumb 
over  his  shoulder  towards  the  lovers,  “  did  you  mean  to  shoot 
him,  though?” 

.  “  It  is  not  my  ambition  to  be  hanged,”  returned  Mr.  Norman. 

“Oh!  you  might  have  done  it  by  mistake,  you  know,” 
replied  the  boy  slyly. 

Mr.  Norman  turned  cold;  ho  remembered  the  passing 
temptation,  and  how  soje  be  had  thought  the  act  would  be, 
and  yet  Charlie  from  his  hiding-place  would  have  seen  the 
whole  transaction,  and  sworn  that  no  one  could  fail  to  recog¬ 
nise  Philip  Rayner  as  he  stood  in  the  moonlight  before  his 
window. 

Congratulating  himself  on  his  own  prudence,  Mr.  Norman 
leant  forward  and  handed  Charlie  the  gun. 


“  Take  this,”  he  answered,  “  and  when  yen  fire  it  off  in  the 
morning  yon  will  see  I  did  not  wish  to  make  ‘mistakes.’  I 
have  seen  Mr.  Rayner  hero  before.  I  intended  to  keep  his 
secret,  and  to  speak  to  him  confidentially  to-night,  advising 
him  to  cease  these  imprudent  visits.  You  have  spoiled  my 
plans,  Mr.  Charlie  Woodford,  by  your  cleverness ;  and  now 
you  will  bring  down  your  father’s  anger  on  him  more  sharply 
than  aver.” 

“Did  you  really  mean  kindness?”  asked  the  bewildered 
boy.  “  They  have  not  heard  ns  yet  in  the  house ;  let  u.s  beg 
Fairy  not  to  tell.” 

“  Wo  will  ask  her  when  she  comes  in,”  returned  5Ir.  Norman 
with  a  triumphant  smile.  “  And  now  here’s  my  watch,”  ho 
added,  banding  it  down  by  the  long  guard.  “Your  ten 
minutes  are  already  more  than  fifteen.  J  will  not  disturb  an 
interview  so  happily  brought  about  by  your  talents.  You 
must  manage  your  turtledoves  yourself,  Blaster  Charlie.” 

Mr.  Norman  closed  his  window  gently  as  he  spoke,  and 
drew  down  the  blind.  The  truth  was,  he  had  not  the  courage 
to  bear  the  sight  of  what  his  jealous  fancy  told  him  would  be 
a  tender  parting  between  the  lovers.  Still  conversing  together 
earnestly,  they  stood  in  the  centre  of  the  broad  walk  between 
the  house  and  the  gate,  and  they  did  not  move  or  change  their 
attitude  of  clinging  affection  when  Charlie  crept  towards  them 
with  the  watch  in  his  hand,  and  implored  Fairy  to  come  in. 

“  I  am  coming,  Charlie  dear,”  she  whispered,  but  the  clasp 
of  her  small  hands  still  lingered  on  Philip’s  shoulder. 

“Oh,  come  at  once!”  cried  Charlie  in  an  agitated  voice. 
His  excitement  and  glee  had  turned  to  fear  now,  feeling  sure, 
as  ho  did,  that  Mr.  Norman,  in  his  stealthy  way,  would  do 
soma  mischief  through  this  mad  freak  of  his. 

“  Bly  poor  Fay,  you  had  better  go,”  said  Philip,  bonding 
over  her  tenderly.  “Wo  shall  meet  again  soon  in  happier 
times,  I  trust.” 

He  held  her  a  moment  to  his  heart,  and  pressed  his  lips  to 
hers,  then  with  a  few  murmured  words  of  farewell  and  hope, 
he  was  gone. 

In  another  instant  Charlie  had  the  pale  weeping  girl  safely 
within  the  hall.  The  house  was  perfectly  still  and  quiet ;  no 
one  apparently  bad  heard  the  hushed  footfall,  or  the  whispered 
voices  of  this  interview.  BIr.  Norman,  with  a  grave  face, 
stood  silent  on  the  stairs. 

“i  will  keep  your  secret,”  ho  whispered,  as  he  grasped 
Fairy’s  hand,  “  if  you  can  persuade  your  brother  to  bo  silent.” 

Fairy  lifted  her  tearful  eyes  to  his  in  amazement,  while  she 
resolutely  withdrew  her  hand. 

“  Secret !”  she  said,  “  I  have  no  secret,  BIr.  Noiman.  I 
shall  tell  mamma  in  the  morning  that  I  have  seen  Philip,  and 
ho  will  write  to  my  father  and  apologise  for  this  visit  if 
necessary.” 

Her  voice  was  low  but  earnest,  and  she  passed  on  proudly, 
while  BIr.  Norman  answered  Charlie’s  imploring  look  with  a 
smile,  as  the  lad,  in  a  crestfallen  manner,  banded  him  back 
bis  watch. 


CHARLOTTE  BRONTE. 

I. — THE  EDUCATION  OF  THE  ARTIST. 

PERHAPS  no  author  or  authoress  over  lived  who  has 
prompted  so  much  IcgitiUiate  public  curiosity  as  Char¬ 
lotte  Bronte,  and  certainly  no  curiosity  has  ever  been  more 
fully  satisfied.  We  can  remember  the  electrical  effect  of  the 
appearance  of  Jane  Eyre*  It  seems  only  yesterday  that  that 
strange  fascinating  book  formed  the  exciting  subject  of  con¬ 
versation,  the  text  of  fierce  denunciation,  the  theme  of  enthu¬ 
siastic  admiration,  the  field  of  boundless  conjecture.  We 
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I  remember  how  it  ran  like  fire  through  the  land,  stirring 
I  society  from  its  wonted  calm,  and  vivifying  the  dead  con- 
^  ventional  placidity  of  its  features  with  something  of  its  own 
[  strong,  restless  vitality.  That  “  clear-headed  Scotchman,  not 
I  given  to  enthusiasm,”  who  sat  up  half  the  night  to  finish  the 
JIS.  given  to  him  hy  Mr.  Smith,  was  the  first  of  thousands 
who  grow  enthusiastic  in  spite  of  their  temperaments.  Dif¬ 
ferent  ns  light  from  darkness  were  the  feelings  it  aroused  in 
different  minds,  hut  wherever  it  came  it  aroused  feeling — and 
we  may  say  passion — and  whatever  feeling  or  passion  it  aroused 
was  strong.  But,  varied  as  were  the  opinions  of  different 
minds  on  the  merits  and  tendency  of  the  three  volumes,  there 
was  one  feeling  common  to  all,  a  desire  to  know  who  was  the 
author,  and  all  about  her  or  him.  Like  as  at  the  conclusion 
of  a  successful  piece,  no  sooner  has  the  curtain  fallen  than 
there  arise  shouts  of  “  Author,  author !”  not  to  be  appeased 
until  a  gentleman  in  a  dress-suit  has  bowed  from  the  stage  or 
a  private  box,  no  sooner  had  a  reader  turned  tho  last  page  of 
Jane  Eijre  than  ho  began  inquiring  after  tho  name,  sex,  etc., 
etc.,  of  tho  writer.  N.ature  demands  such  personal  knowledge 
before  its  interest  can  ho  culminated,  hut  in  this  case  tho 
demand  was  more  violent  and  more  pertinacious  than  usual, 
and,  failing  satisfaction,  sought  consolation  in  wilder  and  more 
varied  conjecture. 

The  world  is  satisfied  now,  hut  a  few  years  ago  the 
mystery  that  enshrouded  tho  name  of  the  author  of  Jane 
j  E>jre  was  as  thick  as  the  shade  which  envelops  tho  face  of 
1  Junius,  as  thick  as  that  which  erst  environed  the  visage  of  the 
Great  Unknown.  Sharp  eyes,  like  those  of  Lewes,  Dobell, 
and  Miss  Martineau,  discovered  tho  figure  of  tho  woman  in 
male  attire ;  hut  until  the  appearance  of  Shirley*  the  world 
failed  to  perceive  even  this.  Then  the  truth  appeared  th.at 
I  this  great  genius  was  no  man  learned  in  the  ways  of  the 
world,  not  oven  a  woman  of  tho  world ;  no  Penthesika  mciliin 
!  in  millibus,  as  one}’  conjectured,  but  a  country  girl,  a  rustic 
recluse,  tho  daughter  of  a  clergyman  living  among  the  rough 
hills  of  Yorkshire.  Never  has  tho  world  been  more  at  fault 
over  an  abstruse  problem :  it  was  as  though  a  fierce  fight  at 
chess,  with  all  tho  pieces  on  the  hoard,  kings,  queens,  bishops, 
knights,  and  all,  were  suddenly  ended  by  the  unexpected 
movement  of  a  pawn. 

Even  then  they  knew  little  of  her;  not  enough  to  protect 
her  from  ignorant  slander,  from  unjust  construction,  from 
attacks  which,  however  ill-directed,  never  failed  to  reach 
that  strong,  passionate,  but  too-sensitive  heart  that  drew 
their  iron  shafts  together  like  that  fabled  rock  of  loadstone. 
Then  they  know  little,  and  in  this  case  a  little  knowledge 
was  a  dangerous  thing,  at  least  for  her.  Now  wo  know  all, 
or  it  is  our  fault  or  misfortune  if  we  do  not — her  life,  her 
I  principles,  her  struggles — in  a  word,  herself — better  than  we 
\  know  our  own  selves  or  those  of  our  intimate  acquaintance. 

!  And  who  that  knows  her  does  not  pity  her  whoso  lot  was  cast 
!  within  so  hard  and  narrow  a  circle  of  duties,  and  who  per- 
\  formed  them  so  painfully,  hut  so  faithfully,  from  beginning 
:  to  end  ?  Whose  heart  does  not  bleed  the  more  for  her  that 
when  she  escaped  from  that  terrible  round  of  daily  life  which 
knew  so  few  glimpses  of  sunlight  into  the  larger  region  of 
her  imagination,  she  should  have  been,  as  it  were,  compelled 
!  to  carry  her  cross  with  her,  to  write  with  burning  trow  and 
I  aching  heart,  to  sow  good  seed  with  labour  and  pain,  and 
'  then,  when  tho  harvest  came,  to  hear  her  choice  fruit  cen- 
I  Bured  as  unfit  for  Christian  food?  She  had  success,  it  is 
!  true ;  she  had  friends,  she  had  sympathy,  and  “  an  ounce  of 
I  sweet  is  worth  a  pound  of  sonre,"  as  Spenser  tells  ns.  But 
I  tho  success  was  mixed  with  pangs  of  disappointment;  the 
i  friends  she  most  loved  were  in  the  grave,  and  their  sympathy 
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with  them ;  the  ounce  of  sweet  was  never  pure,  except  in  | 
those  short  married  months  of  hers  which  are  the  very  I 
bright  exception  which  too  well  proves  a  very  sad  rule.  I 

When  we  take  up  tho  volumes  of  Jane  Pyre  or  Shirley  wo  j 
cannot  help  thinking  of  the  psngs  tho  authoress  must  have 
suffered  before  she  could  have  written  such  books.  A  French 
critic,*  her  best,  has  said  that  her  works  were  ^^enfantics  dans 
la  douleur.”  In  sorrow  were  they  conceived,  in  sorrow  were 
they  brought  forth.  But  this  sorrow  was  as  nothing  in  com-  i 
parison  with  tho  years  of  patient  suffering  that  that  strong,  j 
bravo  spirit  of  hers  boro  unflinching  before  her  mind  was  | 
sufficiently  ch.argcd  with  the  subtle  essence  of  mental  torture 
to  conceive  and  produce  these  masterpieces  of  genius.  And 
all  tbis  suffering  was  borne,  not  for  her  delight,  but  for  ours. 
As  Cailylo  has  eloquently  said  of  one  whose  back  was  bent 
with  years  of  hard  jjbysical  labour,  she  “  was  our  conscript.” 

It  was  for  us  that  she  suffered  such  agonies  of  spirit ;  for  us 
that  she  was  born  in  tho  midst  of  such  drear  surroundings ; 
for  us  were  her  young  wits  prematurely  sharpened  with  care 
and  isolation ;  for  us  was  she  denied  the  gentle  touch  of  a 
mother's  hand,  tho  common  comforts  of  a  home ;  for  us  she 
bad  early  to  endure  tho  pangs  of  bereavement;  for  us  to 
begin  tho  hard  battle  of  life,  at  a  time  when  we  were  dream¬ 
ing  in  tho  Utopian  land  of  childhood  ;  for  us  was  her  homo 
made  wretched  by  a  brother’s  sins,  and  desolate  by  the  hand 
of  Death ;  for  us  did  she  boar  hardship,  poverty,  bereavement, 
till  she  was  so  full  of  sad  experience,  so  learned  in  mental 
agony,  till  her  imagination  of  all  pleasure  was  so  heightened 
by  starvation  that  when  she  wrote  she  could  not  help  charm¬ 
ing  the  world  with  a  new  and  strange  delight. 

Reading  her  life,  it  seems  strange  how  one  so  sensitive,  so 
timid,  so  bodily  weak,  could  have  lived  so  long  and  braved  s» 
many  trials,  but  there  was  a  wiry  strength,  an  obstinate 
vitality  in  her  spirit  that  would  not  succumb.  This,  with 
tho  solace,  tho  fierce,  capricious  solace,  of  her  imagination, 
kept  her  alive.  Solace,  indeed,  is  no  fit  word  ;  it  was  but  a 
change  from  one  excitement  to  another  that  stood  in  place  of 
solace.  The  rest  which  solace  implies  was  not  for  her.  She 
derived  a  temporary  oblivion  of  tho  sad  reality  of  tho  actual 
world  by  plunging  into  a  scarcely  loss  sad  or  less  real  world 
of  her  imagination.  She  shifted  her  burden,  but  it  was  only 
from  one  shoulder  to  tho  other ;  she  gained  relief  but  not 
rest ;  rest  might  have  cured  her,  relief  such  as  this  only  pro¬ 
longed  tho  period  of  her  suffering.  Yet  those  must  have  been 
hours  of  strong  delight  in  which  she  yielded  herself  up  to  her 
darling  imagination,  delight  seldom  unmixed  with  pain,  but 
often,  for  that  reason,  stronger  and  fiercer.  Joy  merges  into 
pain,  and  pain  into  joy,  and  at  the  point  of  contact,  when  we 
scarce  know  which  to  call  it,  and  do  not  care,  the  sensations 
are  most  exquisite.  Such  glorious  excitement  must  she  have 
known  when  from  tho  tomb  of  her  lost  sister  Emily  she 
raised  the  splendid  apparition  of  Shirley.  How  often  must 
the  knowledge  of  how  her  life  had  been  spent,  and  bow  it  had 
ended,  jarred  and  clashed  with  the  splendid  picture  which 
her  imagination  was  painting  of  what  she  might  have  been 
if  fortune  bad  boon  more  kind  !  ^Ve  can  fancy  her  thrilling 
with  loving  and  mournful  ecstasy  at  the  picture  of  that  stem 
but  tender  spirit,  now  rising  in  majestic  dignity  to  wither 
the  insolent  curate  with  a  frown,  now  resigning  into  the 
hands  of  her  acknowledged  master  her  fate  and  fortune  with 
a  trusting  smile.  tVbat  music,  like  the  clash  of  cymbals, 
must  have  inspirited  her  as  she  proceeded  in  her  march  to 
fame,  harsh  at  times,  but  strong  and  stimulating,  as  fancied 
pleasure  rang  against  remembered  grief,  joyful  hope  against 
sad  knowledge,  vivid  life  against  dull  death ! 

She  lived,  os  we  have  said,  in  two  worlds,  one  of  depression, 
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,  sad  but  ever  combated — the  world  of  life ;  the  other  of  excite- 
,  ment,  sad  but  courted — the  world  of  imagination.  Yet  how 
capricious  a  friend  was  this  imagination,  hew  obstinate  in  its 
ill-timed  absence,  how  imperious  in  its  oft  ill-timed  presence ! 
Imperious,  but  never  her  master.  After  waiting  for  long 
:  weeks  for  the  “possession,”  it  would  come  at  a  time  when 
i  other  duties  claimed  her  attention,  and,  to  her  honour  bo  it 
spoken,  the  claim  was  never  refused.  However  sweet  and 
'  seductive  the  siren’s  voice,  she  would  not  listen ;  however  long 
I  and  ardently  she  might  have  desired  its  presence  she  would 
i  repulse  its  advances,  turn  it  out  of  doors,  and  bolt  and  bar 
them,  if  duty,  the  most  trivial,  demanded  her  time.  She, 
tired  and  weary,  would  dash  the  refreshing  draught  from  her 
lips  and  go  about  her  dry  tasks  unrefreshed.  Strong  indeed 
must  have  been  her  spirit  to  wrestle  with  and  throw  her 
strong  imagination,  Spartan  was  the  soul  which  could  treat 
'  its  best-loved  friend  as  a  foe,  and  pass  sentence  of  banishment 
:  for  a  breach  of  discipline.  1  he  more  brave  was  it  as  she 
could  not  recall  her  friend  at  will,  and  that  his  loss  was 
,  irremediable.  For  she  was  not  one  who  could  write  when 
she  pleased.  Like  a  poet,  or  a  prophet,  or  a  Pythoness,  she 
had  to  wait  for  inspiration.  She  could  not  map  out,  and  plan, 
and  write  to  the  exact  model  cf  a  pre-arranged  scheme. 

'  Plan  she  did  with  her  reason,  but  when  her  imagination 
I  came  it  disarranged  the  lines  of  the  foundation.  Her  novels 
;  have  on  this  account  all  the  effect  of  poetical  spontaneity. 

'  They  grow.  She  did  not,  as  most  do,  trim  a  common  tree  to 
i  a  shapely  form  and  then  trick  and  dress  it  up  with  candles  of 
j  morals  and  bonbons  of  incident.  She  sowed  the  germs  of 
j  truth  and  let  it  grow  and  blossom  and  bud  as  nature  allowed. 

1  She  followed  the  precept  of  another  unique  and  noble  genius 
j  of  her  own  sex,  Elizabeth  Barrett  Browning,  who  says — 

I  “  Trust  the  spirit 

As  Bov’ran  nature  does,  to  make  the  form, 

I  For  otherwise  we  only  imprison  spirit 

I  And  not  embody.  Inward  evermore 

'  To  outward— so  in  life,  and  so  in  art 

I  Which  still  is  life.’’* 

Very  early  did  this  spirit  of  hers  find  its  voice.  We  should 
much  like  to  examine  that  curious  collection  of  early  manu¬ 
scripts  “up  to  August  3rd,  1830,”  when  she  was  in  her 
fifteenth  year,  comprising  twenty-two  volumes,  each  con¬ 
taining  from  sixty  to  a  hundred  pages,  and  each  page  about 
,  Ji/leen  hundred  words,  clear  little  elfish  manuscripts,  written 

I  in  such  a  tiny  hand  that  it  is  almost  impossible  to  read  them 
without  the  aid  of  a  microscope.  As  far  as  we  can  judge 
j  from  the  specimens  exhibited  by  Mrs.  Gaskell,  they  seem 
!  full  of  a  weird  childish  power,  a  mixture  of  wild  imagination 
and  the  most  homely  realities.  It  is  strange  at  this  early 
age  to  see  that  the  strife  between  her  imagination  and  reality 
bad  begun,  and  how  she  had  already  commenced  to  use  the 
j  first  only  as  a  means  to  glorify  and  complete  the  other. 

I  Fancy  that  is  an  end  to  itself  she  never  seems  to  have 
indulged ;  to  her  if  dreams  came  of  fairy  elves,  playing  in 
the  moonbeams,  straightway  the  elves  assumed  shapes  that 
I  she  knew,  and  their  play  became  an  allegory.  What  a 
^  wonderful  piece  of  imaginative  writing  is  the  following  letter 
j .  to  the  editor  of  one  of  the  “little  magazines”  of  the  Haworth 
I  Parsonage : — 

“  Sir, — It  is  well  known  that  the  genii  have  declared  that 
unless  they  perform  certain  arduous  duties  every  year,  of  a 
mysterious  nature,  all  the  worlds  in  the  firmament  will  be 
burnt  up  and  gathered  together  in  one  mighty  globe,  which 
will  roll  in  solitary  grandeur  through  the  vast  wilderness  of 
space,  inhabited  only  by  the  four  high  princes  of  the  genii, 
till  Time  shall  be  succeeded  by  Eternity ;  and  the  impudence 
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of  this  is  only  to  be  paralleled  by  another  of  their  assertions —  ^ 
namely,  that  by  their  magic  might  they  can  reduce  the  ^ 
world  to  a  desert,  the  purest  waters  to  streams  of  livid  i 
poison,  and  the  clearest  lakes  to  stagnant  waters,  the  pesti¬ 
lential  vapours  of  which  shall  slay  all  living  creatures,  except  | 
the  bloodthirsty  beast  of  the  forest  and  the  ravenous  bird  of  I 
the  rock.  But  that  in  the  midst  of  this  desolation  the  palace  | 
of  the  chief  genii  shall  rise  sparkling  in  the  wilderness,  and 
the  terrible  howl  of  their  war-cry  shall  spread  over  the  land 
at  morning,  at  noontide,  and  night ;  but  that  they  shall  have 
their  annual  feast  over  the  bones  of  the  dead,  aud  shall  yearly 
rejoice  with  the  joy  of  victors.  I  think,  sir,  th.at  the  horrible 
wickedness  of  this  needs  no  remark,  and  therefore  I  haste  to 
subscribe  myself,  etc. 

“July  14,  1829.” 

Mrs.  Gaskoll  says  that  it  is  “  not  unlikely  that  the  foregoing 
letter  may  have  had  some  allegorical  or  political  referouco, 
invisible  to  our  eyes,  but  very  clear  to  the  bright  little  minds 
for  whom  it  was  intended.”  Not  unlikely  !  Nothing  to  us 
seems  more  certain  than  that  this  passage,  marvellous  alike 
in  the  purity  of  its  language  as  in  the  fervour  of  its  imagina¬ 
tion,  must  have  been  pregnant  with  meiming  to  its  childish 
author,  who  even  then,  as  it  seems  to  u-*,  could  indulge  in  no 
senseless  rhapsody.  Her  eager  mind  from  the  first  seems  to 
have  demanded  solid  food,  to  have  craved  for  real  knowledge 
and  living  interest.  The  dull  walls  of  Haworth  Parsonage 
she,  her  sisters,  and  her  brother  vivified  with  imaginary  in¬ 
habitants,  not  however  with  fairies  or  pigmies,  but  with  heroes 
and  statesmen.  There  was  from  the  first  a  strange  mixture 
of  the  re.al  and  imaginative  in  all  their  sayings,  thoughts,  and 
doings.  Their  imagination  would  not  work  except  upon  a 
substratiun  of  reality,  they  would  not  bo  satisfied  with  the  real 
until  they  had  glorified  it  with  imagination ;  thus  they  were 
not  content  with  toys  until  they  had  invested  them  with 
political  life,  and  even  their  father,  sternly  real  as  be  was, 
they  placed  upon  an  heroic  plinth. 

In  Charlotte,  as  she  grew  older,  this  early  tendency  changed 
in  the  manner  of  its  exhibition,  but  it  is  still  the  key  to  explain 
all  the  apparent  paradoxes  in  her  writings,  where  truth  and 
romance.  Liberalism  and  Protestantism,  passion  and  principle, 
common  sense  and  rhapsody,  strength  and  weakness  of  all 
kinds,  seem  to  rule  by  turns.  Soon,  too  soon,  her  own  life 
was  more  than  sufficient  to  supply  her  craving  for  the  real ; 
her  youthful  political  plays  had  to  yield  tbo  stage  to  domestic 
tragedy,  which,  with  the  never-ending  struggles  of  her 
own  life,  was  henceforth  to  afford  the  chief  food  for  her 
imagination.  Those  who  have  read  her  life  and  her  works 
will  bear  witness  how  she  glorified  tbo  sad  real  by  her 
imagination,  and  sternly  chocked  the  imaginative  tendency 
of  her  mind  by  continual  reference  to  truth.  With  a  frail 
body  disposed  to  morbid  fears,  with  a  sensitive  mind  con¬ 
tinually  shocked  and  jarred  by  strokes  of  affliction,  it  is 
wonderful  how  she  had  strength  enough  to  steer  clear  of  the 
quicksands  of  superstition  and  the  shoals  of  false  pathos. 
She  knew  how  far  to  trust  her  imagination,  and  it  was  an 
imagination  to  be  trusted,  but  that  fierce  little  eagle  was 
always  tethered  to  her  strong  little  wrist. 

It  is  hard  for  those  who  have  never  experienced  the  thrill 
of  imagination  to  conceive  this  glorious  excitement  of  the 
whole  body  and  soul 

“  When  a  great  thought  strikes  along  the  brain 
And  flushes  all  the  cheek."  * 

It  has  a  power  like  love,  as  enthralling  and  imperious,  as 
fitful  and  disappointing,  but  he  who  has  ever  felt  it  can  never 
again  escape  from  the  spell :  it  becomes  at  once  a  necessity  of 


•  A  Dream  of  Fair  H’omen. 


Charlotte  Bronte. 
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his  being.  Those  practical  people  who  (it  must  be  admitted 
not  without  groimds)  object  generally  to  young  people  taking 
up  time  which  might  bo  better  employed  in  tagging  foolish 
rhymes  and  writing  sentimental  nonsense,  and  who  would 
infallibly  have  striven  to  have  nipped  Charlotte  Bronte’s  genius 
in  the  bud,  little  deem  that  such  nonsense  is  as  much  an  answer 
to  a  natural  demand  as  bread  is  to  hunger.  Charlotte  Bronte 
could  no  more  help  “tagging  rhymes  and  writing  sentimental 
rubbish”  than  she  could  help  eating;  she  was  an  author,  not 
from  choice  or  ambition,  but  necessity— composition  was  a  law 
of  her  life.  How  little  it  was  from  choice  sometimes  the 
following  verses  will  show  : — 

“  Tis  not  tlio  air  I  wished  to  play, 

The  strain  I  wished  to  sing : 

My  wllfui  spirit  slipped  away 
And  struck  another  string. 

I  neither  wanted  smile  nor  tear. 

Bright  joy  nor  bitter  woe. 

But  just  the  song  that  sweet  and  cle.nr. 

Though  haply  sad,  might  llow. 

“  A  quiet  song  to  solace  mo 
When  sleep  refused  to  come, 

A  strain  to  chase  despondency 
When  Borrowfui  for  homo. 

In  vain  I  try ;  I  cannot  sing ; 

All  feels  so  cold  and  dead ; 

No  wild  distress,  no  gushing  spring 
Of  tears  In  anguish  shed ; 

“  But  all  the  impatient  gloom  of  cue 
Who  waits  a  distant  day, 

When  some  great  task  of  suffering  done, 

Repose  shall  toil  repay. 

For  youth  departs  and  pleasure  Hies, 

And  life  consumes  away. 

And  youth's  rejoicing  ardour  dies 
Beneath  this  drear  delay ; 

“  And  Patience,  weary  with  her  yoi;e, 

Is  yielding  to  despair. 

And  Health's  elastic  spring  is  broke 
Beneath  the  strain  of  care. 

Life  will  be  gone  ere  I  have  lived : 

Where  now  is  Life's  first  prime  'i 
I've  worked  and  studied,  longed  and  grieved, 
Through  all  that  rosy  time. 

“  To  toil,  to  think,  to  long,  to  grieve— 

Is  such  my  future  fate? 

The  mom  was  dreary,  must  the  eve 
Be  also  desolate, 

Well,  such  a  life  at  least  makes  Death 
A  welcome,  wished-for  friend; 

Then  aid  me.  Reason,  Patience,  Faith, 

To  suffer  to  the  end !" 

Never  had  such  a  strong  imagination  so  real  and  terrible 
an  education.  The  pigmy  manuscripts  to  which  we  have 
referred  vvere  written  at  the  age  of  thirteen  and  fourteen. 
At  the  age  of  five  she  had  lost  her  mother,  and  the  little 
band  of  six  children  were  left  companionless,  for  their  father 
— silent,  stem,  passionate  man — cared  little  for  the  society  of 
his  children.  He  had,  however,  transmitted  to  his  family  his 
self-dependent  spirit,  and  they  needed  no  other  society  than 
their  own,  and  were  happy  in  their  weird,  unchildish  way, 
inventing  and  acting  their  little  plays,  with  Wellington  for  a 
hero.  In  1S2-I  the  four  eldest  girls  went  to  Lowood,  and 
there  two  of  the  young  band  of  youthful  enthusiasts  died  of 
hardship  and  neglect,  and  Charlotte  learned  her  first  rude 
lesson  of  the  world  —  a  lesson  taught  with  such  terrible 
earnestness  that  it  left  its  scathing  mark  for  ever  on  her  life, 
her  character,  or  her  imagination.  She  lost  two  of  her  dear 
sisters,  two  of  her  only  friends.  Their  death  left  her,  at  the 
age  of  nine,  the  eldest  sister  in  a  motherless  family.  Her 
health  was  permanently  injured,  her  spirits  permanently 
affected.  Twenty-throe  years  afterwards  she  wrung  t’ae 


hearts  of  the  world  with  a  description  of  the  sufferings  of 
Helen  Burns. 

Truly  from  henceforth  her  own  life  afforded  her  imagi¬ 
nation  ample  occupation.  The  immediate  effect  her  trials 
had  upon  Lor  mind  may  be  traced  in  the  sad  little  poem  of 
“The  Wounded  Stag;”  what  effect  they  had  upon  her  body 
may  bo  traced  in  the  following  description  of  her  appearance, 
six  years  later,  when  she  went  to  school  at  Roohead : — 

“In  1831,  she  was  a  quiet,  thoughtful  girl,  of  nearly  fifteen 
years  of  age,  very  small  in  figure — ‘stunted’  was  the  word 
she  applied  to  herself — but  as  her  limbs  and  head  were  in 
just  proportion  to  the  slight,  fragile  body,  no  word  in  ever  so 
slight  a  degree  suggestive  of  deformity  could  properly  bo 
applied  to  her;  with  soft,  thick  brown  hair,  and  peculiar 
eyes,  of  which  I*  find  it  difficult  to  give  a  description  as  they 
appeared  to  mo  in  later  life.  They  were  large  and  well- 
shaped,  their  colour  a  reddish-brown ;  but  if  the  iris  was 
closely  examined,  it  appeared  to  be  composed  of  a  great 
variety  of  tints,  The  usual  expression  was  of  quiet  li.stoning 
intelligence ;  but  now  and  then,  on  some  just  occasion  for 
vivid  interest  or  wholesome  indignation,  a  light  would  shine 
out  as  if  some  spiritual  lamp  had  been  kindled,  which  glowed 
behind  those  expressive  orbs.  I  never  saw  the  like  in  any 
other  human  creature.  As  for  the  rest  of  her  features,  they 
were  plain,  large,  and  ill-set ;  but  unless  you  began  to  cata- 
log>.o  them,  you  wore  hardly  aware  of  the  fact,  for  the  eyes 
and  power  of  the  countenance  overbalanced  every  physical 
defect :  the  crooked  month  and  the  large  nose  were  forgotten, 
and  the  whole  face  arrested  the  attention,  and  presently 
attracted  all  those  whom  she  herself  would  have  cared  to  attract 
Her  hands  and  feet  were  the  smallest  I  ever  saw ;  when  one 
of  the  former  was  placed  in  mine,  it  was  like  the  soft  touch  of 
a  bird  in  the  middle  of  my  palm.  The  delicate  long  fingers 
had  a  peculiar  fineness  of  sensation,  which  was  one  reason 
why  all  her  handiwork,  of  whatever  kind — writing,  sewing, 
knitting — was  so  deal'  in  its  minuteness.  She  was  remark¬ 
ably  neat  in  her  whole  personal  attire,  but  she  was  dainty  as 
to  the  fit  of  her  shoes  and  gloves.” 

It  reads  like  a  description  of  one  of  her  own  heroines,  Jane 
Eyre  or  Lucy  Snowe.  A  marvellous  description,  and  one  we 
should  keep  well  in  our  minds  in  studying  her  life  and  works, 
for  her  personal  appearance  was  infiuenced  by  and  influenced 
them  both  by  continual  action  and  reaction.  She  early  per¬ 
ceived  the  difference  between  physical  and  spiritual  beauty, 
and  without  undervaluing  the  power  of  the  former,  learnt  to 
recognise  the  use  of  the  latter ;  but  from  her  own  experience 
it  became  allied  inextricably  with  humble  fortune  and  sharp 
trial.  We  do  not  think  she  ever  fully  appreciated  its  superior 
worth,  though  her  life  was  to  a  great  extent  spent  in  vindi¬ 
cating  its  claim  to  recognition.  That  this  subject  early 
occupied  her  thoughts  is  evident  from  the  following  passage 
in  one  of  her  poems,  published  in  the  selection  from  those  of 
herself  and  her  two  sisters,  Emily  and  Anne,  in  181C.  Here  j 
she,  perhaps  unconsciously,  draws  a  vivid  picture  of  herself | 
“  You  ask  if  she  had  beauty’s  grace?  | 

I  know  not — but  a  nobler  face  j 

My  eyes  have  seldom  seen ; 

A  keen  and  tine  intelligence,  I 

And,  better  still,  the  truest  sense. 

Were  in  her  sparkling  mien; 

But  bloom  or  lustre  was  there  none. 

Only  at  moments  lltful  shone 
An  ardour  in  her  eye. 

That  kindled  on  her  cheek  a  flush 
AVarm  as  a  red  sky's  parting  blush. 

And  quick  with  energy. 

Her  speech,  too,  was  not  common  speech; 

No  wish  to  shine,  or  aim  to  teach, 

AVas  in  her  words  displayed: 

*  Mrs.  Uaskell. 
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What  a  Dying  'Ihief  told  me. 


“  She  still  began  with  common  sense, 

But  oft  the  force  of  eloquence 
Came  to  her  Ups  in  aid; 

Language  and  voice  unconscious  changed, 

And  thoughts,  in  other  words  arranged. 

Her  fervid  soul  transfused 
Into  the  hearts  of  those  who  heard. 

And  transient  strength  and  ardour  stirred 
In  minds  to  strength  unused. 

Yet  in  gay  crowd  or  festal  glare. 

Grave  and  retiring  was  her  air; 

’Twas  seldom,  save  with  me  aione. 

That  lire  of  freedom  freely  shone. 

She  loved  not  awe's  nor  wonder's  gaze. 

Nor  even  exaggerated  praise ; 

Nor  even  notice,  if  too  keen 

The  curious  gazer  searched  her  mien. 

Nature's  own  green  expanse  revealed 
The  world,  the  pleasures,  she  could  prize; 

On  free  bill-side,  in  sunny  field. 

In  quiet  spots  by  woods  concealed, 

G  rew  wild  and  fresh  her  chosen  joys. 

Yet  Natnre's  feelings  deeply  lay 
In  that  endowed  and  youthful  frame; 

Shrined  in  her  heart  and  bid  from  day. 

They  burned  unseen  with  silent  flame. 

In  youth's  first  search  for  mental  light. 

She  lived  but  to  reflect  and  learn, 

But  soon  her  mind's  maturer  might 
For  stronger  task  did  pant  and  yearn; 

And  stronger  task  did  fate  assign. 

Task  that  a  giant's  strength  might  strain : 

To  suffer  long  and  ne'er  repine. 

Be  calm  in  frenzy,  smile  at  pain." 

It  would  almost  seem  as  though  Charlotte's  capacity  for 
natural  enjoyment  was  blighted  and  destroyed  by  the  sad 
experience  of  Lowood.  Mrs.  Gaskell  thinks  that  the  year 
18:^5  was  the  last  year  in  which  the  epithet  “bright"  could 
be  applied  to  her.  At  the  age  of  twenty-one  she  writes  that 
her  prime  is  past.  She  gave  up  herself  entirely  to  the  stern 
dictates  of  duty.  There  appears  to  have  been  no  reason  why, 
if  she  had  been  ordinarily  constituted,  she  might  not  have 
been  as  happy  as  any  other  girl  under  the  kind  roof  of 

Mrs.  W - ,  at  Roehead  and  Dewsbury — first  as  pupil,  and 

then  as  teacher ;  hut  she  could  not  be  happy  in  the  present, 
with  so  dark  a  background  of  memory  and  so  little  light  in 
the  future.  Thus  early  she  seems  to  have  divided  lives  into 
two  arbitrary  classes — those  bom  to  be  happy  and  those  bora 
to  bo  unhappy.  She  seems  like  one  who  from  behind  a 
prison's  bars  looks  out  with  sad  eyes  on  the  pleasures  of  the 
world,  the  sunshine  and  the  bright  skies,  the  troops  of  merry 
children,  and  feeling  all  the  glory  of  the  sight,  and  all  the 
capacity  of  enjoying  it,  knows  that  it  is  her  lot  to 
remain  for  ever  where  she  is,  or  at  least  till  she  has  done 
her  apparently  infinite  labour.  So  she  laboured  without  much 
hope  but  without  despair,  trusting  in  God  at  last  to  earn  her 
liberty.  Others  were  bora  beautiful,  and  wealthy,  and  strong^ 
a  happy  childhood  was  succeeded  by  a  happier  wifehood ;  they 
I  went  on  from  light  to  light  in  this  world  to  a  brighter  light 
beyond.  She  was  bora  poor,  and  unlovely,  and  weak ;  she 
had  a  solitary,  uncared-for  childhood.  She  co'ald  not  look 
forward  to  pleasure.  She  had  only  to  work,  and  work,  until 
she  should  reach,  not  wealth,  but  competency — not  happines-s, 
•  but  independence ;  and  even  the  light  beyond  the  world  was 
clouded  and  uncertain  to  her  at  times.  Still  she  kept  on,  and 
worked  and  worked,  at  home,  abroad,  with  and  without  her 
dear  sisters,  until  at  last  she  had  mastered  her  tas'a,  and  was 
fit  to  be  the  manager  of  a  school.  So  she  thought;  but 
'■'Vhomme  propose^  ef  U  Dieu.  dispose.”  The  fruits  of  this 
stern  training  were  to  be  turned  to  a  far  wider  account.  She 
destined  her  life  to  the  education  of  a  few  children  ;  it  'was  to 
be  used  for  the  delight,  astonishment,  and,  we  may  say,  the 
education  of  the  world. 

It  was  with  no  intention  of  epitomising  Mrs.  Gaskell's 


admirable  book  that  we  commenced  to  write,  and  we  cour-  \ 
teously  refer  our  readers  to  that  volume  for  the  details  of 
Charlotte  Bronte’s  life,  at  home,  after  her  return  from 
Lowood,  at  Roehead  and  Brussels ;  those  eighteen  years  are 
worthy  of  careful  study,  not  only  as  a  picture  of  noble  en¬ 
durance,  of  .suffering  and  labour,  but  of  the  kind  of  training 
requisite  to  produce  such  books  os  ,/ane  Eyre.  | 

On  her  return  home  from  Brussels,  at  the  end  of  1843, 
where  what  she  learnt  in  suffering  she  told  afterwards  in 
ViUette,  she  found  her  father’s  sight  failing,  and  hor  duty 
would  not  allow  her  to  leave  him,  in  spite  of  her  desire  for  a 
more  active  life.  Shortly  after  she  writes — 

“  I  do  not  know  whether  you  feel  as  I  do,  but  there  are 
times  when  it  appears  to  mo  as  if  all  my  ideas  and  feelings, 
except  a  few  friendships  and  affections,  are  changed  from 
what  they  used  to  be ;  something  in  me  which  used  to  be 
enthu.si;ism  is  tamed  down  and  broken.  I  have  fewer  illu¬ 
sions  ;  what  I  wish  for  now  is  active  exertion — a  stake  in  life. 
Haworth  seems  such  a  lonely,  quiet  spot,  buried  away  from 
all  the  world.  I  no  longer  regard  myself  as  young— indeed, 

I  shall  soon  be  twenty-eight — and  it  seems  as  if  I  ought  to  be 
working  and  braving  the  rough  realities  of  the  world,  as 
other  people  do.  It  is,  however,  my  duty  to  restrain  this 
feeling  at  present,  and  I  will  endeavour  to  do  so.” 

There  does  not  seem  to  be  too  much  imagination  here; 
duty  is  paramount.  The  eagle  has  not  only  been  tamed,  but 
crushed  apparently  out  of  all  life,  but  nothing  could  kill  that 
vital  little  bird.  Solitude  it  had  been  born  in,  it  had  grown 
fiercer  with  starvation,  and  then  it  fed  upon  its  owner’s 
heart  till  that  was  almost  destroyed.  Now,  however,  it  has 
other  food  waiting  for  it — a  brother  and  two  sisters.  How 
we  'wrong  it  in  striving  to  find  its  likene.ss ! 

The  sad  years  wherein  poor  Patrick  Bronte  drank  and 
drugged  himself  into  his  grave  are  too  terrible  for  us  to 
speak  of.  The  deaths  of  Patrick,  Emily,  Anne,  one  after  the 
other,  leaving  poor  Charlotte  to  pursue  her  loveless  life  alone, 
we  thank  our  small  space  for  prohibiting  ns  from  dwelling 
upon.  After  Anne’s  death  Charlotte  Bronte’s  literary  educa¬ 
tion  may  bo  said  to  have  been  complete.  We  will  spare 
ourselves  the  tortures  of  that  finishing  school.  Let  us  pro¬ 
ceed  rather  to  consider  the  “accomplishments"  which  she 
learned  there,  and  forget  the  terrible  school  days  in  the 
pleasure  of  reading  her  compositions,  hearing  her  sing,  and 
examining  her  prizes. 


AVHAT  A  DYING  THIEF  TOLD  ME. 

A  SOCIAL  PROBLEM. 

“  Be  tiereforo  bold  and  bear 

To  look  into  the  swarthiest  face  of  thiu^.s  j 

For  God's  sake,  who  hath  made  them." 

£.  B.  Buowxino. 

ITHIX  a  hospital’s  trim  ward  a  dying  boy  he  lay; 

Strange  faces  peered  around  his  bed,  all  kith  and  kin 
away; 

He  knew  that  he  was  dying,  and  he  thought  upon  the  past, 
Then  murmured  out,  to  answer  me,  these  broken  words  at 
last : — 

****** 

“You’ve  been  kind  to  me,  guv’nor,  lately,  and  now  I’m  a-goin’ 
to  die, 

Pve  jolly  good  call  to  thank  yer,  and  gammon  is  all  my  eye; 
For  I  knows  I’ve  been  horful  wicked,  yet  somehow  I'm  scarce 
afoard. 

For  my  God  He  knows  well  up  yonder  the  way  I  was  horn 
and  reared. 
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Tjegemls  of  the  West  Country. 


“  My  father  got  lagged  for  smashin’,*  my  mother  they  left 
■with  me ; 

Soon  she  died — ^"twas  her  'eart,  poor  mother!  no  kinder  a  cove 
could  see ; 

Xo  schoolin’,  no  friends,  no  nothink — small  chance  of  a  honest 
meal: 

I’d  my  choice  of  three  things :  I  tried  ’em— ’twas  cadge, f  sir, 
or  starve,  or  steak 

“One  day  I’d  be  ’olding  ’orsos— at  night,  maybe,  arter  dark, 

A-dossin’J  upon  them  benches  wot  stands  in  St.  .laraes’s  Park ; 

Sometimes  I'd  get  ’old  on  some  party,  and  pitch  him  a  wceful 
tale: 

‘  Move  on  j’  growls  a  pleesoman  handy.  ‘  Where  to,  if  it  aint 
to  gaol  ?’ 

“I’ve  'eard  as  how  boys  has  chances — I  never  seed  much 
for  me  : 

I’d  as  lief  been  a  ship  a-tossin’ — no  skipper  aboard — at  sea. 

Ah !  guv’ner,  i/ou  never  chanced  it,  ’ard  up  in  this  cruel  town, 

When  the  night  in  them  bitter  winters  like  a  wet,  black  cloak 
comes  down. 

“  It’s  ’ard  to  be  cold  and  empty,  and  twig  all  along  the  street 

The  mutton  and  beef  in  winders,  and  you  with  a  mouth  to  eat ! 

It’s  ’ard  to  be  good  on  nothink — I’ve  tried  it — that  ’ere’s  a  fact, 

And  it's  ’ard  that  good  folks  can’t  see  it — there  aint  no  grub 
in  a  tract. 

“I’m  a  thief? — right  you  are — Fvo  owned  it  o’  nights  as  I’ve 
thought  of  Ood ; 

Cos  vy,  r  ve  learnt  here  much  better  nor  over  I  could  in  quod. 

And  somethink’s  a-stirrin’in  me  wot  aint  neither  joy  nor  grief, 

When  o’  nights  I  has  dreams  of  heaven,  and  I  cries,  though  I 
teas  a  thief. 

“ You’ve ’e.ard  gents  t-alk  o’ the  ’oalhens — them  blacks — lor! 
I’ve  ’eard  folks  bawl. 

When  I  worked  it  a-pickin’  pockets,  ’bout  them  blacks  up  at 
Ex’tor  ’All ; 

And  thinks  I.  if  them  noisy  Christians  would  think,  they  could 
understand 

That  there's  ’eathens  wot  works  Whitechapel,  and  'eathens 
wot  works  the  Strand. 

*  * 

“  I  wish  you’d  have  met  mo  sooner — you’d  have  squared  mo 
more  nor  a  book. 

For  all  it  is  printed  in  letters — there's  a  lot  in  a  gent's  kind 
look ; 

And  perbapa  Fd  have  cut  it  sooner,  ore  I  came  here  all  skin 
and  grief. 

And  the  county  had  saved  its  porridge,  and  Fd  been  no  more 
a  thief. 

“I’m  dyin’ — wot  odds?  It’s  bettor  nor  the  streets  or  the 
treadmill  stairs ; 

And,  d’ye  know,  I  feel  ’arf  forgiven  at  times  as  I  says  my 
prayers  ? 

Don’t,  guv’ner,  forgot  them ’eathens 'bout  here  in  a  good  stone’s 
throw ; 

They’re  as  nearly  your  kin  as  is  niggers,  wot  miss’naries  talks 
of  so ! 

“  Good  night — well,  it’s  time  for  goin’ — there,  bless  yor,  don’t 
look  so  down. 

Yer’ll  think  sometimes  of  young  Xipper  as  you’re  dodgin’  about 
the  town  ? 

I  thanks  yer,  dear  guv’ner,  kindly.  I’m  goin’ — no  doubt  it’s 
best— 

Where  the  wicked,  they  say,  aint  troublin’,  and  a  poor  weary 
cove’s  at  rest !’’ 

W.  B.  B.  Stevexs. 

•  Transported  for  passiog  bad  coin.  t  Beg.  f  Sleeping. 
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IV. — JOHN’  XI.UVGAX,  THE  WRIXKER  01’  MELLUACH. 
f'pHERE  wore  all  tho  signs  of  a  rough  night.  The  sun 
-L  had  set  in  a  thick  bunk  of  dark  cloud,  foretelling  to 
those  who  knew  tho  meaning  of  weather  signs  tho  coming  of 
a  wind  from  the  sou’- west.  Already  tho  breeze  was  freshen¬ 
ing  and  creeping  round  to  that  quarter  of  the  compass.  All 
the  afternoon  bad  been  beard  tho  hoarse  voice  of  the  sea,  com¬ 
plaining  of  tho  urging  of  the  winds,  and  muttering  dire  throats 
of  wrath  to  come.  Gulls,  and  sea-mews,  and  water-walkers 
—called  petrels,  after  the  apostle  who  walked  the  waves — 
rose  wildly  into  the  air,  the  sea-mews  screaming  a  warning 
to  the  cormorants  that  they  should  be  on  the  look-out  for 
prey. 

Streaks  of  foam  were  visible  here  and  there  to  seaward, 
marking  tho  presence  of  some  gust  that  pressed  hard  upon 
the  fleeting  water;  clouds  scudded  rapidly  across  the  sky  in 
folds  of  thick  vapour,  seeming,  however,  not  to  lessen  the 
density  of  the  storm-wrack  which  ever  grew  on  the  horizon 
to  windward  ;  the  trees  moaned  as  they  bent  under  the  weight 
of  tho  sudden,  shifty  blasts  that  vexed  them,  and  sighed  to 
their  neighbours  the  news  of  a  loaf- stripping  wind  to  come. 

Such  was  the  appearance  of  tho  weather  as  seen  from  Mel- 
luach,  a  small  spot  on  tho  north-east  coast  of  Cornwall,  on  the 
afternoon  of  an  autumn  day  in  tho  year  of  grace  1004. 

Mellnach  was  not  then  more — it  could  scarcely  be  less — 
important  than  it  is  now.  A  few  straggling  huts,  some  of 
them  made  of  an  old  boat  helped  out  with  drift-wood,  and 
bare  as  bare  could  be  of  anything  like  comfort,  constituted 
the  village,  which  had  no  church,  no  castle,  nor  any  other 
sign  of  an  overlooking  class  in  its  community.  It  did  not 
reckon  more  than  ton  families  to  its  inhabitants,  nor  even  for 
these  did  it  provide  any  visible  means  of  subsistence. 

Nestling  under  the  shelter  of  the  tall  crags  that  stood  out 
of  tho  sea,  they  looked  like  scraps  of  man’s  work  put  there  to 
remind  the  elements  of  man’s  power  over  them,  and  to  tempt 
the  waters  to  wash  out  and  wash  away  what  must  have 
seemed  to  them  so  many  motes  in  Xature’s  eye.  There  was 
no  land,  pasture  or  arable,  for  a  long  way  round,  though  a  few 
goats  and  asses  cropped  a  scanty  meal  from  the  herbage  which 
grew  in  the  clefts  of  tho  rocks. 

It  was  a  wonder  how  the  people  living  there  supported  life, 
or  how  they  managed  to  find  means  to  keep  up  the  store  of 
meat  and  drink  upon  which  they  depended. 

They  were  a  peculiar  people  who  lived  here,  not  zealous,  if 
report  said  truth,  of  good  works ;  for  when  report  could  not 
find  out  by  what  moans  the  Mellnach  folk  lived,  it  cast  about 
to  invent  means,  and  its  inventive  power  never  having  been 
of  the  clearest,  it  did  not  scruple  to  aver  th.at  the  means  were 
foul  ones.  It  said  that  Melluach  got  its  living  by  wrecking, 
which  was  probably  true ;  and  it  8|>read  some  stories  about 
its  wrecking  propensities,  which,  let  us  hope,  wero  nut  all 
true,  though,  as  the  following  story  shows,  there  was  some 
foundation  for  report  to  build  on. 

In  the  largest  of  the  huts  that  nestled  under  shelter  of  tho 
crags  lived  John  Mawgan,  a  childless,  wifeless  man,  of  a  hard 
nature,  and  of  a  sordid,  selfish  disposition.  In  his  younger 
days  be  had  seen  service  abroad ;  he  had  been  one  of  the  crew 
that  sailed  with  Clinton  and  Purser,  "  who  grew  famous  till 
Queen  Elizabeth  of  blessed  memory  hanged  them  at  Wap- 
ping  and  after  the  untimely  death  of  those  worthies  he  had 
served  under  Ward  the  Dansker,  who  taught  the  Moors  of 
Barbary  piracy,  until  a  like  fate  overtook  that  founder  of  tho 
Sally-men.  How  it  happened  that  Mawgan  escaped  the  halter 
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as  well  was  a  marvel  only  to  be  explained,  as  a  neighbour  who 
was  disposed  to  compliment  him  said,  by  remembering  the 
fact  that  the  Devil  takes  care  of  his  own. 

After  passing  the  youth  and  prime  of  his  life  in  lawless  and 
dangerous  ways,  John  Mawgan  came  back  to  the  district  in 
which  he  was  bom,  with  an  evil  reputation  and  with  some 
peculiar  habits,  and  settled  down  to  spend  the  rest  of  his  days 
in  the  largest  of  the  cabins  at  Meilnach. 

He  was  a  short  man,  of  stout,  square  build,  very  muscular, 
of  dark  complexion,  made  darker  by  exposure,  without  colour 
in  his  cheeks,  and  having  his  little  piercing  eyes,  of  a  stone- 
grey  hue,  sunk  deep  into  his  head.  He  was  very  avaricious, 
sparing  and  scraping  together  whatever  ho  could,  no  matter 
how  or  whence  it  came.  To  himself  he  was  a  niggard,  that 
he  might  not  lessen  his  store  of  wealth  which  ho  was  reputed 
to  have  stowed  away  in  some  secret  place  in  the  adjacent 
cliffs,  since  often  at  night  would  Mawgan  bo  seen  leaving  his 
cabin  with  a  shaded  lantern,  picking  his  way  over  rock  and 
scarp,  looking  like  some  evil  thing  “  making  night  hideous,” 
on  his  way  to  a  spot  which  was  never  discovered. 

The  interior  of  his  hut  •*  seemed  to  speak  variety  of 
wretchedness” — a  lonesome,  cheerless,  frightful  place,  with  a 
rough  crib  on  the  floor  to  sleep  in,  and  a  few  culinary  instru¬ 
ments  lying  on  a  trcssel  which  stood  by  the  side  of  the 
sleeping-place.  With  the  exception  of  a  small  iron-bound 
black  box,  with  lock  and  padlock,  and  with  a  stout  chain  that 
fastened  it  to  a  stanchion  in  the  ground,  these  were  the  whole 
furnishings  of  the  hut  where  John  Mawgan  lived  alone,  save 
when  Memory  chose  to  exercise  her  prerogative,  and  fill  it 
with  spectres  which  Mawgan  would  have  given  half  his  gold 
to  bo  without. 

Even  in  Meilnach,  where  report  said  the  people  were  not 
over-nice  in  their  ways,  Mawgan  was  looked  upon  with  dis¬ 
like.  Isolated  in  a  small  society  itself  isolated,  such  was  his 
position.  His  greedy  avarice,  his  sinister  look,  his  peculiar 
habits,  and  bis  ill  renown  made  folk  keep  aloof  from  him.  He 
lived  a  solitary  life,  unloved  by  man  or  woman,  and  in  his 
turn  he  loved  none  other  than  himself  and  his  treasure. 

As  to  the  contents  of  the  black  box,  which,  to  judge  from 
the  rust  and  dust  upon  its  fastenings,  was  rarely  opened, 
there  were  many  curious  speculations,  but  nothing  was  ever 
known  of  them,  and  there  was  not  one  in  Meilnach  so  hardy 
as  to  question  Mawgan  on  this  subject. 

John  Mawgan  was  on  the  top  ef  the  cliff  which  commands 
a  view  of  Widemouth  Bay,  about  four  o’clock  in  the  afternoon 
of  the  autumn  day  in  the  year  of  grace  1C0+  already  men¬ 
tioned,  and  convinced  himself  by  a  seaman’s  tokens  that  a 
storm  was  brewing  for  the  coast  that  night. 

Night  closed  in,  and  as  the  tide  made  the  wind  increased. 
By  eight  o’clock  there  blew  such  a  gale  as  had  not  been 
known  on  the  coast  for  years.  From  the  south-west  flew  the 
storm,  urging  the  Atlantic  rollers  with  frightful  fury  upon 
the  Cornish  shore.  The  roar  of  the  waters  was  hideous ;  all 
round  the  bay  an  irregular  fringe  of  white  foam  marked  the 
point  of  junction  between  rock  and  wave,  while  beyond  it. 
landward,  the  coast  was  obscured  in  the  cloud  of  spray  which 
shrouded  the  path  of  the  sea. 

The  moon  rose  upon  a  warlike  scene  where  wind  and  water 
strove  together.  Across  her  face  dense  clouds  darted,  and 
now  she  was  hidden  altogether.  At  intervals  only  she  looked 
out,  as  if  to  wonder  at  the  confusion  beneath  her. 

John  Mawgan,  dressed  in  his  old  fearnought  coat  that  he 
had  worn  as  a  sailor,  and  with  painted  canvas  bat,  bound 
firmly  to  his  head  by  a  handkerchief  that  passed  under  his 
chin,  was  down  at  the  point  which  commands  a  view  seaward 
from  Meilnach,  sheltering  himself  from  the  passionate  gusts 
which  swept  by  under  the  lee  of  a  jutting  piece  of  rock,  when 
he  was  joined  by  several  of  the  villagers. 
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“  A  dirty  night,  master !”  remarked  one,  by  way  of  saying 
something,  though  it  was  not  often  that  any  spoke  to 
Mawgan. 

“  That  it  bo,”  answered  John. 

“  I  never  remember  the  likes  o’  mun,”  added  the  first. 

“I  ha’  seen  worse,  but  not  hero.  It’s  o’er-bad  surely,” 
returned  John,  peering  into  the  night  with  his  eyes  guarded 
by  his  hand.  “’Twas  such  a  night  when  the  Kestrel  wont 
down  in  the  hurric-ane  off  Guadaloupo.” 

“  With  her  crew  ?”  asked  another  man. 

“Every  mother’s  son  of  them,  save  one,”  replied  Mawgan, 
grinning,  “  and  I  reckon  the  world  didn’t  mourn  long  for  ’em 
neither.” 

“Why  ?  Wh.at  wore  they  f”  asked  the  man. 

“The  Kestrels!  why  hawks,  to  bo  sure;  sea  hawks  that 
stooped  at  any  quarry.  Pirates  the  Kestrels  wore — queer  dogs 
that  didn’t  stick  at  trifles.  How  the  traders  hated  them,  to 
be  sure  !  There  was  only  one  man  saved — and  that  because 
he  could  not  be  drowned.  Ila  !  ha !  Lot  him  cruise  for  ever, 
water  won’t  harm  him !  ’ 

“  What  became  of  him  ?  Do  you  know  asked  the  villager. 
“  Did  you  know  him 

“  Know  him  ?  Bless  you,  as  well  as  I  know  myself !  His 
name  was  John  Mawgan  I” 

The  hearts  of  the  men  seemed  drawn  to  him  by  the 
recital  of  such  danger  as  ho  had  passed.  John  had  never 
communicated  so  much  information  about  himself  before 
since  he  had  been  in  Melluach.  They  wore  about  to  question 
him  still  further,  when,  amid  the  roaring  of  the  wind,  which 
ever  increased  in  fierceness,  was  heard  tho  boom  of  a  gun 
at  sea. 

“  A  ship  in  distress  !”  cried  John,  with  more  animation  than 
he  had  yet  shown.  “  Did  you  hear  tho  gun,  any  of  you?” 

“  Ay,  that  we  did !”  answered  the  men. 

Another  boom,  and  then  another,  in  quick  succession, 
showed  tho  urgency  of  tho  need,  and  by  the  sound  also  that 
the  vessel  must  be  nearing  the  land. 

John  Slawgan  quitted  the  group,  and  creeping  cautiously, 
because  of  the  wind,  which  seemed  as  though  it  would 
blow  him  off  the  face  of  tho  cliff,  climbed  to  where  he  had 
watched  the  beginning  of  the  storm  in  tho  afternoon.  There 
he  lay  down  on  his  belly,  and  wriggled  to  the  edge  of  the 
cliff,  presenting  the  least  possible  portion  of  his  person  to  the 
storm.  In  the  seething  caldron  of  water  that  was  before 
him  he  saw,  by  the  light  of  the  moon,  which  just  then 
struggled  through  tho  clouds,  a  large  full-rigged  ship  writhing 
in  the  grasp  of  the  waves. 

A  flash,  a  wreath  of  smoke  from  the  dripping  side  of  the 
ship,  and  then  a  report  that  was  re-echoed  by  every  hollow 
in  the  bay,  as  though  they  sympathised  with  the  strong 
appeal  for  help. 

“There’s  no  help,  my  lads,  can  get  to  you  there,”  said 
Mawgan,  as  if  speaking  to  the  crew.  “You  must  come 
ashore  before  we  can  do  anything  for  ye,  and  then  I  doubt 
if  you  will  care  for  your  welcome,”  ho  added,  by  way  of 
soliloquy  to  himself. 

The  ship  laboured  frightfully  in  the  heavy  sea,  to  the 
mercy  of  which  she  submitted,  for  her  topmasts  had  gone, 
with  everything  above  them,  and  the  bit  of  sail  which  tho 
crew  had  managed  to  spread  as  a  staysail,  between  the  foretop¬ 
mast-head  and  the  stump  of  the  bowsprit,  had  been  tom  into 
shreds  by  the  wind,  leaving  the  ship  entirely  without  mastery. 
The  helm  bard  down  was  not  enough,  without  the  aid  of  canvas, 
to  keep  her  to  the  wind,  or  out  of  the  trough  of  the  sea, 
into  which  she  fell  helplessly,  groaning  at  every  thump  with 
which  the  watery  mass  made  her  tremble  from  stem  to  stem. 
Every  succeeding  wave  flung  her  nearer  to  destraction,  and, 
seemingly  jealous  of  the  luxury  which  the  rocks  would  enjoy, 
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of  breaking  up  so  fair  a  prize,  began  to  assail  her  with  angry 
rage,  as  though  they  too  would  have  part  of  the  spoil. 

A  tremendous  sea  now  swept  the  decks  of  the  stricken 
ship,  tearing  away  bulwarks,  rigging,  deck-furnishings,  hon- 
coopa,  and  cattle-pens,  snapping  the  tiller  as  it  it  had  been 
tinder,  and  washing  off  their  feot  and  off  the  deck  some  dozen 
men  who  would  never  tread  a  dock  again.  In  scorn  and 
bitter  mockery  the  waters  toyed  with  their  prey  —  now 
throwing  her  bow  high  in  the  air,  revealing  all  the  fore¬ 
part  of  the  keel,  now  thrusting  her  nose  under,  drenching 
her  up  to  the  fere-hateb,  while  her  after-part  was  spun  up, 
the  sport  of  the  wanton  waves.  Straining  like  a  creature 
becrampod  in  every  joint,  leaking  dreadfully  at  every  seam, 
the  ship  drove  forward  to  her  death  on  the  shore  of  Melluach. 

John  Mawgan  thought  it  time  to  depart,  lost,  as  ho  said  to 
himself,  ho  should  not  be  *•  in  at  the  death." 

Wriggling  back  again  from  his  position  on  the  verge  of  the 
cliff,  ho  got  upon  his  feet  and  trudged  off  downwards  in  the 
direction  of  his  hut,  whither  he  went  to  procure  a  lantern  and 
sundry  articles  which  he  thousht  might  come  in  useful,  not 
forgetting  a  Dutch  flask  of  ^spirits  and  a  short  roll  of  Virginia 
tobacco. 

Apparently  desirous  of  keeping  aloof  from  the  rest  of  the 
folk,  Mawgan  merely  went  to  his  hut  for  the  articles  ho 
reijuirod,  and  having  obtained  them,  made  the  best  of  his 
way  by  a  side  path — not  to  tho  point  from  which  he  had  ero- 
while  seen  the  wreck,  but  to  tho  slippery  be.ach  itself,  upon 
which  the  ground  seas  thundered  with  hideous  din.  Ilis 
lantern  was  carefully  covered  so  as  not  to  betray  his  where¬ 
about,  but  from  where  he  stood  ho  could  see,  standing  out  in 
clear  relief  against  the  night,  the  black  outline  of  tho  rock 
behind  which  ho  had  lately  sheltered  himself,  and  farther  on 
the  forms  of  the  Melluach  men  who  had  come  to  watch  tho 
wreck. 

John  found  a  cleft  in  tho  rock  wherein  ho  was  covered  from 
some  of  the  fury  of  the  blast,  and  there  having  ensconced 
himself,  ho  waited  for  what  might  happen. 

'i  he  place  ho  had  chosen  was,  as  he  judged,  about  tho  spot 
where  the  ship  would  eventually  strike,  and  what  he  medi¬ 
tated  or  what  his  intentions  might  be,  as  he  eat  there  waiting 
in  the  pitiless  storm,  it  is  difficult  oven  to  conjecture.  IIo 
had  not  brought  from  his  cabin  one  single  article  which  might 
avail  for  tho  purpose  of  saving  life  or  property,  but  then  he 
knew  tho  inhospitable  nature  of  tho  coast — knew  that  when 
a  ship  came  on  shore  in  any  part  of  tho  bay,  but  especially 
on  tho  Melluach  side,  it  was  of  little  or  no  use  to  try  to  save 
it  or  its  crow — and  charity  bids  us  suppose  that  it  was  this 
reflection  which  made  him  omit  to  bring  what  would  have 
been  a  useless  burden.  IIo  had  tho  flask  of  spirits  certainly, 
which  might  bo  useful  in  case  of  any  poor  fellow  being 
washed  ashore  exhausted,  and  we  might  have  supposed  that 
John  Mawg.an  fetched  his  flask  with  that  object  in  view,  had 
it  not  been  that  he  took  such  long  and  deep  pulls  at  it  as  to 
render  it  unlikely  there  would  be  anything  loft  in  it  by  the 
time  that  suffering  humanity  might  require  some.  There 
were  one  or  two  other  implements  that  John  had  with  him 
tho  use  whereof  it  had  been  hard  to  understand  if  his  inten¬ 
tions  be  assumed  to  have  been  all  charitable.  What  he  could 
want  with  a  large  canvas  bag  with  stout  cord  fastenings,  or  a 
hammer  and  a  mattock,  might  be  wide  questions.  But  John 
Mawgan  was  a  cautious  man  who  had  a  good  reason  for  most 
of  the  things  be  did,  and  ho  had,  doubtless,  a  good  one  for 
bringing  these  things  down  to  tho  shore  on  tho  night  when  the 
wrecked  ship  was  seen  to  be  nearing  it. 

The  other  land-folk  were  gathered  in  a  knot  upon  the  point 
of  rock  where  John  had  left  them.  They  had  not  taken  any 
j  more  precaution  than  John  had  for  saving  life  or  property, 
I  probably  because  they  too  knew  tho  character  of  the  coast. 
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and  that  there  was  no  chance  for  any  ship  that  struck  upon 
it ;  but,  unlike  John,  they  li.ad  not  provided  themselves  with 
things  of  which  it  was  difllcult  to  understand  the  righteous 
use,  nor  had  they  separated  themselves  as  ho  had  done  for  | 
purposes  known  only  to  himself.  Holding  their  breath  for 
interest  of  the  spectacle  before  them,  they  stood  upon  the 
ledge  of  rc‘ck  and  watched  tho  struggling  ship,  from  whose 
body  could  now  bo  hoard  tho  death-shrieks  of  men  swept 
away  in  tho  pride  of  life  and  strength. 

The  deop  black  mass  of  cloud  which  overhung  tho  horizon 
was  suddenly  riven  by  a  vivid  flash  of  lightning,  whose  jagged 
shape  stretched  itself  across  the  whole  heavens,  and  was  ; 
immediately  followed  by  a  peal  of  thunder  which  seemed  to 
crack  the  sky.  Tho  glaro  of  tho  lightning  showed  the 
labouring  vessel  to  bo  on  the  verge  of  destruction;  the  sea 
was  snatching  her  side  timbers  out  of  her,  and  shivering  them 
as  if  they  had  been  pieces  of  stick.  Not  any  one  could  bo 
descried  upon  her  deck,  and  when,  after  being  hidden  from 
view  for  a  moment  in  tho  darkness  which  was  more  visible 
after  the  brightness  of  the  lightning  had  departed,  she  was 
again  revealed,  it  was  to  show  her  with  her  back  broken,  her 
ribs  laid  bare,  and  her  whole  frame  convulsed  with  tho  death- 
throes  in  which  she  lay. 

'•  Like  the  snowfall  in  tho  river”  tho  good  ship  disappeared, 
and  the  waves  fought  and  wrestled  over  her  carcass  as  hungry  , 
wolves  over  a  dead  horse.  She  did  not  strike  whore  John  j 
Mawgan  had  anticipated  she  would,  but  came  short  of  that,  i 
bumping  on  tho  sand  not  far  from  where  the  Melluach  men  | 
stood.  They  stayed  till  they  despaired  of  being  able  to  share 
with  tho  sea  the  prey  that  it  had  made,  and  then  went  home 
complaining  of  tho  badness  of  tho  times  in  which  there  was 
so  little  wreck.  For  the  shipmon  who  might  have  been  saved 
— well,  they  just  looked  about  for  any,  and  not  seeing  them,  i 
thought  it  too  rough  a  night  to  be  standing  there  in  tho  wind. 
The  men,  “dear  souls,"  were  in  heaven,  and  perhaps  to¬ 
morrow  some  of  their  belongings  might  bo  washed  on  shore. 

John  Mawgan  from  whore  he  was  saw  tho  vessel  go  to 
pieces,  but,  being  of  a  hopeful  disposition,  did  not  abandon 
all  idea  of  saving  something  even  that  night,  let  tho  j 
morrow  bring  forth  what  it  would.  So  ho  waited,  and  | 
having  fresh  trimmed  bis  lamp,  and  taken  another  and  yet  j 
moro  exhausting  pull  at  the  Dutch  flask  of  spirits,  which 
latter  seemed  to  settle  his  nerves,  ho  rose  to  his  feet  and 
ventured  down  to  the  margin  which  the  now  ebbing  tide  ever 
left  broader  and  broader. 

His  pr.actised  sailor's  eyes  pierced  the  darkness  before  him, 
and  soon  were  aware  of  a  small  black  object  which  bobbed 
about  in  the  foaming  water,  and  which  was  being  gradually 
brought  nearer  to  the  shore.  Closer  inspection  convinced 
John  that  this  object  was  a  human  being— probably  one  of 
tho  crow  of  the  ill-fated  ship.  He  waited  till  tho  next  wave 
had  flung  the  object  higher  up,  and,  receding,  had  left  it 
without  further  molestation.  He  then  went  down  to  the  spot 
where  it  was,  and  found,  lying  in  a  heap  on  the  sand,  the 
body  of  a  man,  dressed  in  the  hotter  sort  of  seamen’s  gar¬ 
ments. 

Mawgan  bad  been  drinking  freely  of  the  spirits  in  bis  flask, 
so  that  his  steps  wore  not  quite  so  steady  as  they  might  have 
been,  which  was  perhaps  tho  reason  why,  instead  of  trying  to 
carry  the  apparently  lifeless  body,  he  dragged  it  by  tho  collar 
of  its  jacket  over  the  bard,  rough  stones  of  the  beach  till  be 
got  it  to  his  covert  where  the  lantern  had  been  left,  and  where 
he  might  see  without  being  seen. 

Releasing  his  hold  upon  the  jacket  of  the  corpse,  John 
opened  his  lantern,  and,  shedding  its  light  upon  the  face  of 
the  man,  saw  to  his  horror — perhaps  the  spirits  he  had  taken 
mystified  his  sight  and  his  memory— the  features  of  the 
captain  of  the  Kestrel,  which  had  gone  down  years  back  in 
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the  hurricane  oil  Guadalonpe,  John  Mawgan  being  the  only 
man  saved. 

The  captain  vras  dressed — at  least  to  Mawgan’s  vision — in 
the  selfsame  clothes  be  had  worn  in  those  bucanier  days  in 
the  West  Indies,  when  deeds  of  violence  were  done  of  which 
the  less  said  the  better.  He  had  a  massive  gold  chain  about 
his  neck,  securing  a  fine  timekeeper  which  was  in  his  poke ; 
and  in  his  trousers  pockets,  which  were  very  heavy,  were 
found  two  bags  of  gold  coin  and  a  bos  of  precious  stones. 

I  It  seemed  as  if  the  captain  had  laden  himself  with  the  chief 
I  of  his  valuables  ere  he  committed  himself  to  the  wares  in 
j  hope  of  reaching  the  shore. 

I  If  Mawgan's  horror  was  great  at  seeing  the  man  he  thought 
I  long  dead  lying  there  newly  dead  at  his  feet,  how  must  his 
I  horror  have  increased  when,  bending  down  over  him  to  esamino 
j  the  texture  of  the  chain — I  fear  John  had  not  taken  any  steps 
I  to  restore  animation — he  saw,  or  thought  he  saw  (for  he  had 
j  drunk  a  great  deal  of  spirit),  the  newly-dead  man  open  his 
eyes  and  move  his  right  arm  ? 

Doubtless  it  was  in  his  fright,  and  urged  perhaps  by  the 
,  spirits  he  had  taken,  but  John  Mawgan  acted  on  the  impulse 
;  of  the  moment,  and,  seizing  his  hammer,  hit  the  corpse  a 
blow  on  the  temples  which  stilled  its  movements  for  awhile. 

As  a  massive  gold  chain,  two  bags  of  gold  coin,  and  a  bos 
of  precious  stones  could  not  be  wanted  by  one  who  had  no 
!  longer  the  power  to  use  them,  it  seemed  to  John  wasteful  to 
leave  them  in  his  possession.  It  was  with  somewhat  of  the 
;  old  bucanier  greed  that  he  whipped  them  off  the  body  of 
the  captain  and  transferred  them  to  his  own  pockets.  Of 
what  further  use  could  that  fine  waistbelt  be.  that  warm  vest, 

I  that  handsome  neckcloth,  to  one  in  the  captain’s  case?  Ab¬ 
solutely  none ;  so  John  Mawgan  stripped  the  body  of  them 
!  and  stowed  them  into  the  bag  he  had  brought  with  him.  But 
I*  there's  a  ring  on  the  man’s  finger!  Shall  the  sandflies  and 
'  crabs  have  that,  or  shall  gulls  have  it  to  deck  with  its  large 
I  ruby  their  wandering  home  ?  No ;  so  that  also  found  its  way 
into  John’s  pocket,  but  in  wrenching  it  off  from  the  clammy 
I  Angers  of  the  body  it  seemed  to  John  Mawgan  that  the  dead 
man  moved  again. 

But  John  knew  that  he  had  taken  a  large  dose  of  spirits, 
and  told  himself  repeatedly  and  obstinately,  as  if  some  part 
'  of  him  doubted,  that  the  captain  was  really  dead,  and  that 
j  he  was  in  extremis,  beyond  reach  of  help,  when  he  was  flung 
:  ashore  by  the  breakers,  and  ho  imposed  so  much  upon  the 
I  major  part  of  himself  that  he  began  to  think  his  eyesight 
I  had  failed  him  in  respect  of  the  former  signs  of  life  given  by 
I  the  captain,  so  that  the  knock  with  the  hammer  was,  after 
all,  harmless— a  playful  attention  rendered  out  of  complaisance 
I  to  his  own  excitable  and  excited  fancy.  But  what  with  in¬ 
creasing  years,  exposure  to  weather,  and  (John  feared)  ex- 
;  cessivo  drinking,  his  nerves  would  not  stand  a  repetition  of 
:  these  frights. 

“  The  captain  was  dead,  more’s  the  pity !”  said  John, 
“  bein’  he’s  a  flne  body” — and  all  that  could  be  done  fur  him 
was  to  bury  him  decently,  “to  save  him  from  being  pecked 
by  the  gulls  and  the  cormorants.”  Perhaps  there  was  another 
impelling  thought  in  John’s  mind  connected  with  the  prize 
he  had  made — a  desire  to  avoid  questioning  and  to  be  secret 
altogether  about  it.  The  lamp,  too,  was  beginning  to  grow 
I  dim,  and  John  was  cold,  and  a  little  exercise  would  warm 
I  him.  All  these  considerations  prompted  John  Mawgan  to  set 
I  about  burying  the  body  of  the  captain. 

Cautiously  concealing  his  lantern  in  a  wrapper,  John 
dragged  the  corpse  by  the  shirt-collar  over  the  stones,  having 
’  first  looked  out  seaward  and  in  the  direction  of  Melluach  to 
I  make  sure  that  no  one  was  watching,  till  he  came  to  a  re¬ 
tired  cleft  in  the  rock  where  was  a  patch  of  ground  brought 
thither  by  the  wash  of  rains. 


In  a  short  time  ha  had  scooped  out  a  narrow  grave,  iuto 
which  he  proceeded  to  place  the  captain’s  body.  “What,” 
thought  John,  as  ho  lifted  that  up,  “would  this  man  say  of 
me  if  he  could  but  speak  down  to  Melluach  there  about  the 
chain,  and  the  coin,  and  the  jewels,  and  the  tap  with  the 
hammer  ?” 

It  was  merely  a  passing  thought,  but  John  felt  nervous, 
and  hastened  to  put  the  corpse  away.  He  had  stretched  it 
in  its  narrow  grave,  and  was  taking  a  last  look  at  the  features 
which  wore  so  like  those  of  the  captain  of  the  Kestrel  that 
went  down  in  the  hurricane,  when,  to  his  renewed  and  iu- 
creased  terror,  the  corpse  moved  visibly,  and  made  a  motion 
with  its  head  as  if  to  protest  against  its  too  early  burial. 
John  would  nut  believe  what  he  saw,  but,  unable  to  bear 
any  more  shocks  to  his  nerves,  began  hurriedly  to  shovel  in 
the  earth  with  his  mattock,  and  to  stamp  it  down  with  his  j 
feet  until  it  was  hard  and  firm.  He  had  just  done,  when,  j 
hearing  a  rustling  noise  near  him,  ho  looked  and  saw  a  largo  | 
raven  that  had  apparently  been  gazing  at  the  whole  per-  , 
formance.  When  ho  raised  his  head  the  bird  croaked  in  a 
peculiar  way,  and  then  wheeled  upwards  into  the  air  till  John  | 
saw  it  no  more.  | 

Gathering  up  his  bags  and  tools,  John  went  home,  where, 
for  all  the  neighbours  knew,  he  had  been  since  the  time  they  | 
had  despaired  of  getting  anything  from  the  wreck.  I 

John  Mawgan  continued  to  live  at  ^lolluacb,  and,  if  any-  | 
thing,  was  rather  more  reserved  in  his  conduct  than  before. 
The  neighbours  disliked  him  no  less.  He  seldom  went  out  of  | 
his  hut,  except  now  and  again  to  got  food,  and  sometimes  to  ' 
make  journeys  no  one  knew  whither,  upon  which  occasions 
he  was  absent  for  several  days. 

Three  years  after  the  wreck  of  the  ship  John  Mawgan  lay 
in  his  hut  dying.  The  wife  of  one  of  the  neighbours  had 
broken  through  the  dislike  which  she,  in  common  with  all 
Melluach,  had  to  interfere  in  any  way  with  the  strange 
creature,  and  out  of  kindly  heart  came  to  minister  to  him.  | 
The  hut  was  wretched,  bare,  and  loathly — no  comfort,  nothing  | 
to  cheer  the  lone  man’s  last  moments.  | 

In  the  delirium  of  fever  Mawgan  spoke  and  raved  of  things  | 
done  in  old  bucanier  days  which  wore  horrible  to  hear ;  be  j 
laughed  wildly,  and  mocked  as  if  at  people  in  agony,  and  | 
swore  foreign  oaths;  then  he  would  sink  coweringly  under 
the  bed-cover,  calling  to  the  woman  to  screen  his  eyes,  while  | 
be  screamed — rather  to  the  woman  as  if  to  persuade  her  than  > 
to  the  “  incorporate  air”  with  which  ho  held  discourse — “  He  | 
was  dead  when  I  buried  him!  Dead!  He  was  dead  when  I  ' 
buried  him !” 

Such  was  the  burden  of  his  cry  for  an  hour  and  more,  when  ! 
exhaustion  brought  sleep.  ! 

It  was  just  such  a  night  as  that  in  which  the  ship  was  { 
wrecked  three  years  before — the  wind  as  furious  from  the  | 
same  quarter,  the  sea  as  wild,  the  face  of  Nature  as  wrathful- 
looking.  John  Mawgan  woke  from  sleep,  and  the  first  object 
his  haggard  eye  saw  as  be  peered  through  the  gloom  was  a 
black  raven,  that  croaked  in  a  peculiar  way  from  the  perch  it 
had  made  for  itself  on  the  black  box  bound  with  iron.  He 
shuddered  at  the  strange  sight,  and  asked  in  a  low  tone  bow 
it  came  there,  but  the  nurse  told  him  she  did  not  see  it,  neither 
did  she  hear  anything  croak  in  a  peculiar  way. 

The  husband  of  the  nurse  came  in  and  said  that  a  large  ship 
was  lying-to  off  the  mouth  of  the  bay.  “  ’Tis  an  awful  night,” 
he  added ;  “  as  bad  every  bit  as  that  night  when  Mawgan  was 
out  to  the  point  with  us  three  year  agone  to  see  the  ship  that 
drove  ashore.” 

The  wind  howled  round  the  hut  and  swayed  it,  making 
every  timber  crack.  A  man  came  in  to  say  that  the  ship  was 
come  so  close  to  the  shore  that  she  might  fire  a  gun  and  touch  ; 
it,  but  that  she  seemed  well  in  hand,  and  was  lying-to,  though. 
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to  the  surprise  of  every  one,  there  was  only  one  man  to  be 
seen  on  her  deck. 

John  Mawgan's  delirium  came  on  again,  and  again  the 
burden  of  his  cry  was,  “  He  was  dead,  I  say — dead  when  I 
buried  him,"  and  all  in  the  hut  beard  him.  “Take  that 
raven  away !  Ob,  cursed  thing !  Give  him  back  his  chain ! 
Tho  ring !  The  gold !  Oh,  oh,  oh !"  screamed  Mawgan,  so 
that  his  voice  sounded  above  the  storm,  and  then  he  sank  on 
his  bed,  convulsively  clutching  the  clothes. 

“  I'm  coming,  captain  !  Loose  the  clew  of  the  tops’l  there  ! 
Ay,  ay,  captain.  We’re  a  grim  crew  surely.  No  water, 
and  sulphur  for  tobacco  !  IIo,  ho !"  said  Mawgan,  chuckling 
in  a  low  tone,  and  then  starting  up  in  his  bed,  his  eyes 
glowing  like  hot  coals,  ho  seized  his  iron-bound  bhack  box, 
and,  fevered  as  ho  was,  ran  out  into  the  air. 

He  was  not  seen  again.  No  one  knew  whither  he  went; 
but  this  is  certain,  that  as  soon  as  ^lawgan  appeared  outside 
tho  door  of  his  hut  with  the  iron-bound  black  box  grasped 
tightly  in  his  arms,  the  ship  that  had  lain-to  so  dangerously 
near  the  shore  suddenly  went  away,  and  under  a  press  of 
canvas  (despite  tho  furious  storm),  which  seemed  to  sot  itself 
without  hands,  flew  off  seaward  riqht  in  the  eye  of  the  wind. 
Men  who  watched  said  that  a  second  figure  about  the  height 
of  John  Slawgan’s  was  seen  standing  beside  the  erewhilo 
solitary  occupant  of  the  deck,  as  the  ship  wont  off,  and  that  a 
peculiar  croak  was  heard  from  the  bows  of  tho  whip,  whereon 
they  say  was  perched,  instead  of  a  figure-head,  a  large  ebony- 
coloured  raven. 


‘‘THE  HUMAN  FORM  DIVINE.” 

EARS. 

END  mo  your  ears.”  Our  artist  has  probably  been 
moved  by  this  thought  in  tho  production  of  the  re¬ 
markable  picture  which  adorns  our  pages.  Ears !  Nothing 
but  ears— tho  thick,  clumsy,  heavily-hung  oar  of  tho  rndo 
peasant;  tho  delicately-chiselled,  daintily-tinted  car  of  tho 
graceful  peeress ;  the  full,  round,  pretty  appendage — a  pink 
shell — a  spoil  of  the  ocean,  the  child’s  ear ;  front  elevations 
of  the  ear;  back  elevations  of  the  ditto;  thick  ears,  thin 
ears,  long  ears,  short  cars;  ears  pretty  and  ears  ugly;  ears 
jewelled  and  ears  ungemmed — nothing  but  ears !  Mr.  May- 
hew  tells  of  the  astounding  influence  exerted  on  himself  by  a 
display  of  artificial  eyes  once  made  to  him  by  an  eye-maker : — 
“  Tho  man  took  the  lids  off  a  couple  of  boxes  about  as  big  as 
binnacles  that  stood  on  the  table ;  they  each  contained  one 
hundred  and  ninety  different  eyes,  and  so  like  nature  that  the 
effect  produced  upon  a  person  unaccustomed  to  the  sight  was 
most  peculiar  and  far  from  pleasant.  Tho  whole  of  the  three 
hundred  and  eighty  optics  seemed  to  be  staring  directly  at 
the  spectator,  and  occasioned  a  feeling  somewhat  similar  to 
the  bewilderment  one  experiences  on  suddenly  becoming  an 
object  of  general  notice;  as  if  the  eyes,  indeed,  of  a  whole 
lecture-room  were  crammed  into  a  few  square  inches  and  all 
turned  full  upon  you.  Tho  eyes  of  tho  whole  world,  as  wo 
say,  literally  appeared  to  bo  fixed  upon  one,  and  it  was  almost 
impossible  to  look  at  them  at  first  without  instinctively 
averting  the  head."  Wo  experienced  a  feeling  closely  akin 
to  this  at  the  first  sight  of  this  group  of  ears— listening  care 
they  seemed,  that  suggested  caution,  speaking  below  the 
breath,  or  not  at  all.  They  were  ears  to  hear  with ;  ears 
open  to  scandal,  perhaps,  and  evil  report;  oars  agape  to 
hear  the  news ;  and  ears  allied  with  a  still  more  dangerous 
member  of  tho  “  human  form  divine,’’  ears  that  too  vividly 
recalled  the  lady  described  by  the  bard,  who 
“  Whatever  she  heard  she  was  sure  to  spread 
East  and  west  and  north  and  sooth. 

I.lke  the  ball  which,  according  to  Captain  Z., 

Went  in  at  his  ear,  and  came  ont  at  his  montli !" 


There  is  an  individuality  about  ears  as  about  all  other 
features.  We  are  not  prepared  to  decipher  character  by  a 
glance  at  those  organs,  but  we  have  our  own  conviction  as 
to  the  disposition  being  in  some  way  or  other  manifested 
therein. 

There  are  some  ears  which  yon  will  set  down  at  once  as 
coarsely  vulgar,  and  others  as  delicate  and  refined ;  there  are 
somo  that  in  their  very  outline  proclaim  purity  and  elegance, 
and  others  that  suggest  degradation  and  depravity;  there 
are  ears  that  must  belong  to  genius ;  there  are  ears  that  can 
only  be  connected  with  sordid  gain ;  there  are  ears  that  are 
specially  capable  of  the  exquisite  enjoyment  of  sweet  sounds, 
and  ears  that  know  no  difference  between  the  Orphean  lyre 
and  the  marrow-bones  and  cleavers. 

The  car  attuned  to  harmony  is  richly  endowed  of  Heaven, 
but  it  is  a  pleasure  that  has  its  penalties.  Some  people  have 
“  no  ear  for  music,’’  and  are  willing  to  admit  it  They  deserve 
respect  at  all  events ;  but  what  shall  we  say  of  those  who, 
knowing  nothing  of  tune  or  time,  will  indulge  in  verbose 
criticism,  and,  still  worse,  will  sing?  Says  Titania  to  Bottom, 
who,  I  take  it,  had  no  need  of  transformation  to  make  him 
look  like  an  ass — says  Titania,  “What,  wilt  thou  hear  some 
music,  my  sweet  love?’’  And  the  conceited  rascal  answers, 
“I  have  a  reasonable  good  ear  in  music;  let  us  have  the 
tongs  and  the  bones.”  .1  reasotuihle  good  earl  How  many 
score  there  are  following  in  the  wake  of  Bottom !  They  will 
chatter  of  all  tho  grand  viaestros  as  if  they  knew  something 
of  them,  will  discourse  on  all  the  celebrities  of  the  musical 
world,  discuss  the  difference  and  strike  the  balance  “’twixt 
Tweedledum  and  Tweedledee,”  but  of  genuine  music  know 
no  more  than  did  the  stage-struck  weaver  of  Athens.  It  has 
been  our  misfortune  sometimes  to  attend  a  social  gathering 
for  a  “little  music,”  where  somebody  punished  the  piano,  the 
amateur  Paganini  “  tuned  up  like  twenty  thousand  stomach¬ 
aches,”  tho  big  bass  growled  in  a  corner,  and  an  asthmatic 
flute  was  indistinctly  heard  at  intervals  panting  in  the  very 
tail  of  the  ruck.  Who  has  not  known  the  pangs  of  suffering 
caused  by  vocal  music,  with  a  pianoforte  accompaniment — 
not  a  few  ballads  and  “  that  sort  of  thing,”  but  something 
classical — “  In  verdure  clad,"  “  What  though  I  trace,”  “Angels 
ever  bright  and  fair,”  “  Baal,  hear  and  answer,"  “  The  heavens 
are  telling,”  “  Then  shall  tho  righteous,”  “  Lord,  remember 
David,”  et  cetera,  et  cetera,  et  cetera?  You  have  known  some¬ 
thing  of  this  ?  Ah,  it  is  the  common  lot,  it  is  the  penalty  of 
having  ears  to  hear  with.  Look  at  Hogarth’s  picture  of  the 
“  Distracted  Musician,”  with  the  dustman,  the  fishmonger, 
the  ballad-singer,  the  drummer-boy,  the  caterwauling  of  the 
tabbies,  the  shout  of  the  chimney-sweep  from  the  pinnacle  of 
his  labours,  tho  horn  of  the  postman,  the  hautboy  of  the 
stroller,  the  grinding  of  the  cutler.  What  ears — that  are 
ears — can  fail  to  be  distracted  ? 

Jeremy  Taylor  minutely  describes  the  torments  of  the  lost, 
and  among  the  acute  pains  they  are  to  suffer  mentions  those 
arising  from  a  distracted  tympanum :  discordant  sounds  are 
to  overwhelm  them  with  anguish ! 

But  if  the  oar  may  be  made  the  means  of  unutterable 
misery,  so  it  may  also  be  the  channel  of  the  purest  delight. 
Sweet  sounds,  natural  and  artificial,  are  alike  welcome ; 
nothing  can  be  grander  than  the  panorama  of  Nature,  with 
dioramic  effects  and  a  full  orchestral  accompaniment:— 

“  ERsoons  they  beard  a  most  melodious  sound. 

Of  all  that  most  delight  a  dainty  ear. 

Such  as  at  once  miglit  not  on  llvioK  ground. 

Save  in  this  paradise,  be  heard  elsewhere. 

Right  hard  it  was  for  wiglit  which  did  it  hear 
To  know  what  manner  mnsic  that  mote  be. 

For  ali  that  pleasing  is  to  living  ear 
Was  there  consorted  into  harmony ; 

Birds,  voices,  instruments,  winds,  waters,  all  agree; 
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“The  Jojrout  birds,  shrooded  in  cbeerfnl  shade. 

Their  notes  onto  the  voios  attempered  sweet, 

Th'  angelic  seft  trembling  Toioes  made 
To  th'  tnstmmenta  dirine  reapondence  meet; 

The  silrer  soonding  instnunents  did  meet 
With  the  bass  mnrmnr  of  the  water’s  fall ; 

The  Wales's  fall  with  diff«ring  discreet. 

Now  aoA,  DOW  lew,  nnto  the  wind  did  call; 

The  gentle  warbling  wind  low  answering  alL" 

There  is  that  in  mnsic  which  n£Fect8  us  more  powerfully 
than  any  other  appeal  to  the  eensee,  yet  is  it  the  least  volup- 
taous  of  detights.  Did  it  not  charm  the  eril  spirit  from  the 
breast  of  Saul  ?  Did  it  not  melt  the  very  janitors  of  Hades  ? 
Did  it  not  move  the  heart  of  Philip's  son  from  proud  ambition 
to  gentle  pity  ?  Is  it  not  written  that  music  hath  charms, 
and  that  he  who  hath  no  mnsic  in  his  soul  is  fit  for  all  sorts 
of  diahonottrable  labour?  Sing  to  me ! 

"  Sing,  maiden— gentle  maiden! 

Sing  for  me,  sing  to  me; 

With  s  heart  not  oreriaden. 

Nor  tao  full  of  glee. 

•  •  •  *  * 

**  Tet  what  matters  for  the  strain, 

Be  it  jor,  or  be  it  pain. 

So  thy  now  imprisoned  voice 
In  its  matchless  strength  rejoice ; 

So  it  borst  Its  fstters  strong. 

And  soar  forth  on  winged  song  T 

For  a  hundred  yean  or  more  the  holy  father  in  the  legend 
was  ravished  by  a  voice  that  led  him  far,  far  away,  till  he 
grew  old  without  knowing  it — a  pilgrim  in  spite  of  himself — 
all  through  the  simg  of  a  little  bird. 

**  In  sweet  mnsie  is  sneh  art. 

Killing  care  and  grief  of  heart. 

Fall  asleep  or  hearing  dla” 

"Take  thy  lute,  wench,”  says  broken-hearted  Queen 
Katharine;  “my  soul  grows  heavy  with  1  roubles;  sing  and 
disperse  them.”  Says  moralising  Jacques,  “  I  can  read  melan¬ 
choly  out  of  a  song  as  a  weasel  sucks  eggs.”  Everybody 
knows  Collins's  Ode,  all  about  the  passions  that  were  stirred 
by  music : — 

“With  eyas  npralsed  as  one  inspired. 

Pale  Melancholy  sat  retired, 

And  from  her  wild  seqaestered  seat. 

In  notes  by  distance  made  more  sweet, 

Fonred  throngh  the  mellow  bom  her  pensive  soul, 

And  dashing  soft  flrom  rocks  aronod. 

Babbling  runnels  Joined  the  sound ; 

Throngh  glades  and  glooms  the  mingled  measure  stole. 

Or  o’er  some  haunted  stream  with  fond  delay. 

Round  an  holy  calm  diffusing, 

Love  of  peace  and  londy  musing. 

In  btdlow  murmurs  died  away.” 

Fear,  Anger,  Despair,  Hope,  Revenge,  Pity,  Cheerfulness, 
Joy,  Mirth — all  in  turns  bestirred  by  mnsic.  As  Mr.  Dryden, 
following  on  the  same  side,  remarks — 

“  The  breathing  Ante 
And  sounding  lyre 

Could  swell  the  soul  to  rage  or  kindle  strong  desire.” 

But  thmw  is  only  one  gateway  of  knowledge  by  which 
sound  can  obtain  entrance ;  it  must  literally  knock  for 
admission  on  the  ears.  To  the  deaf  what  are  the  sweetest 
sounds  but  as  the  blowing  of  rams’  horns?  Look  at  poor 
Quasimodo,  hunchback  of  Xotre  Dame,  separated  from  the 
world  by  the  fatality  of  his  unknown  birth  and  natural 
deformity.  Imprisoned  from  his  infancy  within  this  double 
impassable  circle,  the  poor  fellow  became  the  intimate  of  the 
bells ;  they  talked  to  him  with  their  iron  tongues  a  language 
he  could  understand  and  feel,  but  he  became  deaf.  “  By  the 
closing  of  his  ears  the  ohb/  ray  of  joy  and  light  which  pene¬ 
trated  the  soul  of  Quasimodo  was  obstructed.  His  soul  souk 


into  profound  darkness.”  One  bell,  only  one  out  of  the  fifteen 
in  his  seraglio,  was  be  able  to  bear.  “  The  bell  roared  away 
with  its  enormous  brazen  month  with  a  voice  that  could  be 
beard  four  leagues  distant.  Quasimodo  placed  himself  before 
the  great  month :  he  sank  as  the  brass  approached,  rose  as  it 
receded,  respired  its  breath,  looked  by  turns  at  the  profound 
depth,  two  hundred  feet  below  him,  and  the  enormous  brazen 
mouth  that  roared  every  minute  in  his  ear.  It  was  the  only 
voice  that  be  could  hear,  the  only  sound  that  broke  the 
universal  silence  round  him.  He  expanded  himself  in  it  like 
a  bird  in  the  sun.” 

Imagine  yonrcelf  deaf,  good  reader,  and  you  will  realise 
something  of  the  blessings  belonging  to  ears  that  hear.  The 
wild  brook  babbles  not  for  yon  as  it  leaps  down  the  mountain 
side — no  lowing  herd,  no  shepherd’s  bell,  no  huntsman's  horn, 
no  hum  of  bees,  no  linnet's  lay  of  love,  no  shrill  lark's  carol, 
no  moaning  turtle,  no  cawing  rook,  no  screaming  kite,  no 
redbreast  song,  no  boding  owl  hailing  the  rising  moon,  no 
thunder-clap,  no  mighty  wind,  no  dash  of  ocean,  no  bells  of 
cheerful  wedding-peal  or  deadly  monotone,  no  singing  milk¬ 
maid,  no  whistling  ploughman — nothing  to  “  exhilarate  the 
spirit  and  restore  the  tone  of  languid  nature.”  Unenviable 
indeed  is  such  a  lot,  though  Nature  be  all  beautiful  and  you 
have  eyes  to  see. 

Earst  what  should  we  bo  without  them?  The  young 
mother,  delighted  that  baby  begins  to  “  take  notice”  because 
he  watches  the  candle  and  “makes  eyes”  at  the  l:unp,  is 
startled  from  her  pleasant  thoughts  by  the  discovery  that 
her  child  is  insensible  to  sound.  All  sorts  of  experiments 
are  tried  to  ascertain  whether  or  no  this  suspected  deafness 
be  a  terrible  reality ;  iron  waiters  are  flung  down,  noisy  in¬ 
struments  are  sounded,  pistols  are  fired,  bells  are  sharply 
rung,  and  the  child  is  undisturbed.  Warm  tears  fall  on  the 
face  of  the  child  as  it  slumbers,  for.  the  watcher  knows  it  can 
never  listen  to  her  playful  words  or  hear  her  voice  of  warning. 
The  stone-deaf  are  as  much,  or  almost  as  much,  shut  out 
from  their  fellows  as  the  stone-blind.  They  move  in  a  silent 
world,  where  noiseless,  voiceless  creatures  glide  and  pantomime 
their  meaning  to  each  other,  where  not  a  sound,  a  merry 
laugh,  a  piercing  cry  disturbs  the  settled  stillness. 

But  it  may  he  that  the  stone-deaf  are  blessed  in  their  iso¬ 
lation.  Saith  one  of  the  wise  ones — “  Speech  is  silvern,  but 
silence  is  golden !”  It  may  be  that  what  we  most  desire  to 
hear  would  sometimes  be  far  better  hushed  for  ever.  There 
is  the  instance,  as  recorded  by  the  late  Tom  Hood,  of  the  old 
lady — very  deaf — who  purchased  an  car-trumpet  from  a 
pedlar.  It  was  warranted;  a  lady  patroness  of  that  same 
pedlar's,  stone-deaf,  had  purchased  one,  and 
“The  very  next  day 

Heard  from  her  hoebond  In  Botany  Bay !” 

The  lady  of  the  story  was  anxious  to  hear  everything;  she 
bought  a  trumpet,  hoping  again  to  listen  to  the  “voice  of 
merey  and  truth,  and  the  sweet  little  innocent  prattle  of 
youth,”  but  what  did  she  hear  ? — scandal !  Bad  and  worse 
about  her  neighbours;  and  as  for  juvenile  simplicity  and 
innocence,  why —  i 

“  The  charity  chap. 

With  his  mnffln-cap. 

His  scarlet  coat  and  badse  so  garish. 

Played  at  toss  and  pitch-in-the-bole. 

And  swore  at  his  eyes,  llinba  bmly  and  son!, 

.^s  if  they  did  not  belong  to  the  parish !” 

Ah  mo !  Scandal  is  said  to  be  a  terrible  tiring,  my  lady, 
but  they  are  all  (I  mean  other  people,  fur  yon  and  I  are  diffe¬ 
rent)  much  given  to  its  iodulgonce.  An  appetising  dish  of 
scandal  is  even  more  attractive  than  a  very  red  little  Adam 
— his  welcome  pointed  in  pins — and  hot  caudle  to  di'ink  his 
health  in.  Addison — who  ought  to  have  known  better,  for 
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he  was  a'  gentleman  bred,  and  moved  in  good  society — has 
remarked  that  it  has  been  said  of  some  men  that  they  conld 
talk  whole  hours  together  upon  anything,  bat  that  it  mast 
be  owned  to  the  honour  of  the  other  sex  that  there  are  many 
among  them  who  can  talk  whole  hours  upon  nothing.  Of 
coarse  we  can  all  see  in  a  moment  that  Mr.  A.  intends  this 
for  a  covert  sneer  at  the  ladies,  but  sarcasm  is  simply  ill- 
breeding  when  it  is  not  pointed  with  truth.  Ladies  do  not 
talk  about  nothing;  there  is  no  possibility  of  tbeir  being  so 
circumscribed  as  to  oblige  them  to  adopt  this  coarse  while 
there  still  remain  tho  affiiirs  of  friends  and  neighbours  for 
discussion.  People  wt7l  talk,  and  other  people — having  ears 
—cannot  help  hearing  what  is  said.  One  cannot  put  one's 
fingers  in  one's  ears  and  run  away  from  society  like  the  hero 
of  the  Pilgrim's  Progress  flying  from  the  City  of  Destruction. 
It  would  look  BO  odd.  And,  after  all,  what  v;e  call  scandal  is 
very,  very  often  below  tbe  truth.  Do  you  not  remember  the 
story  told  of  Mr.  Laurence  Sterne,  how  he  related  all  sorts 
of  queer  stories  about  a  man  to  a  man’s  own  face — they  being 
strangers  to  each  other — and  how  the  stranger  called  on 
Mr.  Sterne  in  the  morning  and  expressed  his  obligations  ? — 
“  My  dear  sir,  whatever  yon  said  ill  of  me  was  below  my 
merit — if  you  knew  me  as  well  as  I  know  myself  you  would 
have  said  far  worse  !”  Of  course  they  were  excellent  friends 
immediately.  There  is  something  thoroughly  sociable  in  a 
handsome  bowl  of  scandal  —  onco  having  partaken  of  it 
together  we  never  scandalise  each  other — never — it  is  just 
like  eating  salt  amongst  tbe  Arabs. 

Most  of  the  oars  in  our  picture  are  ornamented.  There 
are  cavillers  at  all  things  proper.  Whatever  bo  the  fashion, 
it  is  positively  certain  that  the  voices  of  the  self-elected  judges 
will  condemn  it.  Now  our  trains  avo  too  long,  and  sweep  the 
pavements ;  now  too  short,  and  there  is  too  much  display  of 
our  feet ;  now  the  cbissic  simplicity  of  garments  closely 
adhering  to  tho  figure  is  derided  as  tho  clock-case,  and  uow 
the  ample  crinoline  is  lampooned  and  ridiculed ;  everything 
in  its  turn  is  held  up  to  contempt,  and  tbe  wearers  are 
annoyed  by  attempted  witticisms  and  successful  vulgarisms 
of  their  critics.  Of  coarse  earrings  have  not  escaped  these 
censors  of  the  mode.  But  tho  attack  has  been  futile ;  our  ears 
are  still  pierced,  and  still  the  jewelled  appendages  of  orient 
gold  are  worn  and  prized  by  all  young  Englishwomen. 
Beautiful  and  versatile  are  the  forms  of  our  earrings;  in¬ 
trinsic  worth  and  elaborate  workmanship  are  in  them  united  ; 
we  are  neither  afraid  nor  ashamed  to  ring  our  ears.  Tbe 
Roman  ladies  were  accustomed  to  wear  them,  so  were  the 
ladies  of  Greece.  All  the  Oriental  ladies  wore  them  the 
ladies  of  Judea  were  famous  for  them ;  you  know  tbe 
Tsraelitish  women  would  not  think  of  leaving  Egypt  without 
borrowing  some  jewellery  for  their  ears.  Certainly  wo  know 
that  people  have  always  been  found  to  say  sharp  things 
about  dress,  and  to  offer  disagreeable  comments  on  jewellery. 
Tertullian — not  half  so  pleasant  a  preacher  as  Mr.  Honey- 
I  man— censures  what  he  calls  the  “prodigality”  of  tbe  women 
!  of  his  day.  “  A  groat  estate,”  says  ho,  “  is  drawn  out  of  a 
I  little  pocket ;  vast  sums  of  money,  borrowed  of  the  banker 
\  and  noted  in  his  account-book  to  bo  repaid  every  month,  with 
interest,  are  weighed  at  the  beam  of  a  thin  slender  ear ;  so 
great  is  the  strength  of  pride  and  ambition,  that  even  the 
;  weak,  feeble  body  of  one  woman  shall  be  able  to  carry  the 
weight  and  substance  of  so  many  pounds  taken  up  at  usury.” 
I  This  is  rather  strong,  oven  for  a  reverend  gentleman.  Hap- 
I  pily  tho  pulpit  has  much  improved  of  late;  these  rude 
;  personalities  would  now  nowhere  bo  tolerated.  Looking 
through  an  old  book  written  by  a  conceited  gentleman 
I  bearing  the  namo  of  Stuhbes,  we  find  him  declaring  that  the 
j  ladies  “are  not  ashamed  to  make  holes  in  their  ears  whereat 
I  they  hang  rings  and  other  jewels  of  gold  and  precious  stones.’’ 


Well,  Mr.  Stubbes,  so  did  the  gentlemen.  In  certain  epigrams 
we  find 

“  Tattelns,  tlie  new-come  traveller. 

With  bia  diigulsed  coate  and  ringed  ears 

and  also  make  the  acquaintance  of  “  Superbus,”  who 

“  Swaggers  with  a  ring  in’s  eare ; 

And  likewise,  as  the  eastern  is,  doth  wearo 
Aboot  his  neck  a  ribbon  and  a  ring. 

Which  makes  men  think  that  he's  proud  of  a  string.” 

And  even  in  the  present  day  many  a  homy-handed  old  salt 
with  a  mahogany-coloured  face  is  to  be  seen  with  tiny 
circlets  of  gold  thrust  through  the  fleshy  lobes  of  his  aural 
appendages. 

So  much  for  the  gentlemen ! 

The  specimens  of  earrings  given  in  tbe  picture  are  delight¬ 
ful  ;  they  show  a  richness  of  fancy  and  a  power  of  observation 
quite  unsurpassable.  As  to  the  ear  that  is  so  luxuriantly 
jewelled,  that  evidently  belongs  to  an  Asiatic  clime. 

But  leaving  tbe  jewels  in  our  ears — where  we  mean  to  keep 
them — we  may  refer  for  a  moment  to  the  indignities  to  which 
the  ears  have  sometimes  been  subjected.  Napoleon — the 
great  Tussaud  Napoleon  — was  in  the  habit  of  playfully 
pinching  tbe  ladies’  ears.  Of  coarse  in  him  it  was  only  a 
pleasant  compliment,  but  in  other  men  it  would  have  been 
downright  rudeness.  When  the  five  Members  of  Parlia¬ 
ment  made  themselves  very  obnoxious  to  his  Majesty  King 
Charies  I.,  the  Queen,  with  a  proper  regard  for  royalty,  bid 
him  “pull  tho  rogues  out  by  the  ears.”  Tho  king,  poor 
gentleman,  did  not  succeed  in  doing  it,  though  he  had 
cropped  a  good  many  e.irs  in  his  time,  and,  unfortunately 
for  himself,  only  made  matters  worse  by  the  effort.  If  Hen¬ 
rietta  had  made  up  her  mind  herself  to  serve  the  rogues  as 
she  suggested,  she  would  have  done  it,  done  it  as  surely  as 
Elizabeth  boxed  the  ears  of  malapert  Essex.  Boxing  the 
ears  is  a  humiliating  insult,  never  to  bo  endured  if  you  can 
help  it.  You  remember  what  happens  between  Adriana  and 
Dromio  of  Ephesus : — 

Adr.  Say,  is  yonr  tardy  master  now  at  hand  ? 

Dro.  Kay,  he  is  at  two  hands  with  me,  and  that  my  two  ears  can 
witness. 

Adr.  Say,  didst  thon  speak  with  him  ?  Knowst  then  his  mind  ? 

Pro.  Ay,  ay,  he  toid  his  mind  upon  mine  ear.  Reshrew  his  hand,  I 
scarce  conld  understand  it. 

Lae.  Spake  he  so  donbtfaily  thon  couldst  not  feel  his  meaning;  ? 

Pro.  Nay,  he  struck  so  piainiy,  I  couid  too  weii  feet  his  blows. 

No  doubt  a  box  on  the  ear  is  often  the  best  appeal  that  can 
be  made  for  tbe  quickening  of  dull  brains— a  forcible  argu¬ 
ment,  but  conclusive;  still  it  should  be  used  with  caution — 
there  is  a  popular  prejudice  against  it. 

Ears !  There  are  listening  ears  as  well  as  prying  eyes. 
Beware  of  them.  It  is  said,  “  Listeners  never  hear  good  of 
themselves.”  It  is  a  negative  tribute  to  human  candour.  A 
listener  has  earned  a  bad  character.  If  they  do  hear  them¬ 
selves  well  spoken  of,  let  them  doubt  their  ears,  or,  better,  the 
sincerity  of  the  speakers.  Beatrice  is  beguiled  into  listening 
in  Leonato's  garden,  and  hears  how  Benedick  loves  her  “so 
entirely.”  She  suspects  not  that  Hero  and  Ursula  have 
trapped  her,  and  are  fooling  her.  “  What  fire  is  in  my  ears  ?” 
cries  she.  “  Can  this  be  true  ?”  Poor  simpleton ;  she’s  limed, 
I  warrant  you !  So  lot  us  beware  of  even  innocently  listening ; 
be  sure  no  solid  good  can  como  of  it.  But  better  we  should 
listen  to  what  is  said  of  us  than  that  we  should  open  our  ears 
to  the  voice  that  makes  us  out  of  lovo  with  those  we  love ;  it 
were  better  to  be  Hamlet’s  father,  and  to  have  treacherous  dis- 
tilment  poured  into  the  oar  as  we  sleep,  than  let  lago  blacken 
our  beautiful  beloved — his  forked  tongue  for  a  split  quill,  his 
black  heart  for  an  inkpot. 

So  with  this  wo  end  our  gossip  about  ears. 
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BT  THE  AUTBOB  OF  “SQCIBE  ROWLET'S  DIFFICCLTIES.” 

CHAPTER  XXI. 

PERKS  VARIES  IX  HER  COXVERSATIOX. 

OLD  upon  the  fever  of  interest  in  which  the  whole  country 
homed  fell  the  announcement  that  the  six  days  of 
magisterial  investigation  had  produced  no  result.  The  popular 
di'^appointment  found  its  vent  in  letters  to  the  Times,  filled 
with  suggestions,  theories,  and  propositions,  some  of  them 
utterly  wild  and  improhable,  yet  amusing  the  public  mind  and 
keeping  it,  at  all  events,  well  exercised  in  argument  and  reply 
A  “doubting  devil”  possessed  one  correspondent,  who  con¬ 
tradicted  «nd  doubted  everything  until  called  to  order  and 
silenced  by  a  reminder  of  the  incontrovertible  fact  of  the 
young  lady’s  entire  disappearance. 

One  can  fancy  some  wretched  undetected  sinner  reading 
the  wild  flights  of  fancy  and  curious  theories  which  every 
great  crime  calls  into  print,  and  laughing  in  his  sleeve  to  see 
how  far  beside  the  truth  some  of  them  are.  One  can  imagine 
his  taking  a  sort  of  abstract  interest  in  the  guesses  that  come 
nearest  the  mark,  and  in  the  guessers  that  “  burn,”  as  the 
children  say  in  their  play.  And  we  can  picture  too  the  utter 
scorn  that  is  almost  tempted  to  come  forth  and  contradict 
publicly  the  utterly  opposite  and  absurd  sugggestions  which 
do  such  discredit  to  the  cunning  or  the  nerve  that  has  carried 
the  wickedness  successfully  through. 

There  were  two  who,  scanning  with  a  fearful  interest  every 
newspaper  paragraph  headed  “  The  Armytage  Tragedy,’ 
prayed  heartily  over  each  new  theory  that  it  might  be  true — 
these  two  were  Mr.  Jervis  and  poor  Perks. 

Presently  the  still-baffled  curiosity  came  to  avenge  itself  in 
vituperation  of  the  county  authorities,  the  county  police,  of 
all  and  every  one,  in  fact,  whose  mismanagement  might  be 
supposed  responsible  for  the  non-elucidation  of  the  mystery. 
And  this  public  vituperation  had  the  effect  of  stimulating 
the  somewhat  discouraged  local  powers  to  quite  a  desperate 
and  dangerous  activity.  Mr.  Hailsham,  recovered  from  his 
first  rebuff,  took  silent  but  vigilant  notes,  which  all  had  for 
their  background  his  own  pet  hypothesis.  It  was  astonishing 
how  the  evidence  grew  about  this  hypothesis.  First,  an  under- 
housemaid  knew  something— the  number  of  persons  who 
“know  something”  on  these  occasions  is  always  astonishing. 
Carried  away  by  a  fatal  ambition  to  come  into  notice,  the 
young  woman  aforesaid  bad  thrown  out  a  hint  which  reached 
the  quick  ears  of  Mr.  Fayrit,  who  straightway  called  the  girl 
before  him.  Threatened  with  Mr.  Hailsham,  the  young 
woman  relapsed  into  futile  terrors,  repenting,  in  tears,  of 
the  ill-advised  ambition  which  had  brought  upon  her  such 
undesirable  distinction.  Forced,  in  spite  of  her  desperate 
resistance,  into  Mr.  Hailsbam’s  presence,  she  suddenly  sntisided 
into  a  submissive  resignation,  and  told,  without  further  subter¬ 
fuge,  how,  on  the  night  of  the  murder  (as,  in  spite  of  Mr.  Fayrit, 
everybody  would  call  it),  she  had  overheard  Miss  Olive  “  talking 
loud”  in  her  sister's  room,  and  that  as  late  as  eleven  o’clock  at 
night ;  that  the  loud  talking  was  not  pleasant  talking— there 
was  no  laughing — “  they  was  angry  words,”  she  was  sure  of 
that,  and  she  had  said  so  at  the  time  to  her  bedfellow,  Emma, 
“  as  Emma  would  say  if  she  was  asked.”  Mr.  Hailsham  gave 
the  gill  a  grim  caution  to  hold  her  tongue,  and  made  an  entry 
in  a  certain  note-book,  which  was  not  long  in  receiving 
another  addition  to  its  memoranda.  In  the  dusk  of  an 
evening  a  little  later,  Mr.  Fayrit,  who  seemed  to  exercise  the 
same  ghostly  immunity  with  respect  to  closed  doors  and  bolts 
and  bars  both  at  Abbeyford  and  Armytage  Hall,  and  went 


and  came  just  as  he  listed,  in  a  silent,  mysterious  way, 
ushered  into  Mr.  Hailshsm’s  after-dinner  presence  a  portly, 
middle-aged  lady,  whose  address  was  a  curious  mixture  of 
dignity  and  agitation,  and  who,  indeed,  required  the  stimulus 
of  a  glass  of  wine  to  enable  her  to  open  out  her  errand  at  all. 

“  You  see,  sir,  my  duty  to  the  family  is  one  thing  and  my 
duty  to  my  own  conscience  is  another.  It  is  a  very  sad 
thing — I  assure  you  I  find  it  a  very  sad  thing — that,  for  the 
first  time  for  fifty  years,  I  can’t  make  these  two  agree.  But  I 
have  thought  it  over  night  and  day,  sir,  and  I  have  tried  to  see 
what  was  right,  and  in  so  far  as  I  can’t  rest  without  speaking 
out,  I  feel  as  if  I  ought  to  come  to  yon,  or  some  other  of  the 
gentlemen  who  are  looking  into  this  dreadful  business,  and 
tell  out  all  I  know.” 

“  My  good  woman,"  broke  in  Mr.  Hailsham,  “  of  course 
your  duty  is  plain.  It  is  a  very  wrong  and  a  very  serious 
thing  to  suppress  evidence  in  a  case  of  this  kind — a  very 
serious  thing  for  yourself  it  might  prove,  I  can  assure  yon.” 

“  If  I  could  have  saved  the  family  by  any  sacrifice  of  mine, 
sir,”  JIrs.  Gaytbom  replied,  with  some  stiffness,  “I  should 
not  have  hesitated  to  do  it;  but  I  cannot  go  against  my  con¬ 
science,  and  my  conscience  tells  me  that  I  ought  not  to  hold 
back  what  I  know.  It’s  a  terrible  thing  to  those  that  love 
it — as  I  do — to  see  the  name  of  Armytage,  that  has  been  so 
high  in  the  county,  dragged  down  and  made  common  talk 
for  the  lowest  month,  as  it  is  now ;  and  the  worst  part  of  the 
trial  to  me,  sir,  is  to  think  that  those  who  belong  to  us,  and  j 
should  only  have  helped  to  uphold  the  honour  of  the  house, 
should  have  brought — as  I  fear  they  have— as  I  fear  they 
have — all  this  shame,  and  sin,  and  humiliation  upon  us.”  I 

Mrs.  Gaythom  stopped  to  press  her  handkerchief  to  her  I 
eyes ;  the  magistrate  tapped  impatiently  upon  the  table  before  i 
him. 

“  But,  sir,”  the  housekeeper  proceeded,  “  although  it  adds 
tenfold  to  the  shame  and  disgrace,  from  which  I  would  have 
been  glad  to  have  died  to  have  saved  the  house  of  my  dear 
old  master,  I  cannot  but  feel  it  my  duty  to  speak  out.”  | 

“Of  course — of  course,”  muttered  Mr.  Hailsham,  whose 
patience  was  nearly  exhausted.  I 

But  the  housekeeper  still  hesitated.  Between  the  honest,  I 
responsible  desire  to  do  her  duty,  and  her  anxiety  to  shield,  I 
as  far  as  might  be,  the  honour  of  the  house  which  had  for  so 
long  been  the  first  in  the  world  to  her,  she  was  sorely  tried,  I 
poor  woman. 

“  Well,  sir,”  she  said  at  last,  with  the  sort  of  gasp  with  | 
which  one  meets  the  first  advances  of  a  shower-bath,  “  I  am  { 
grieved  to  say  it,  but  I  have  strong  reason  to  suspect  that  a  • 
persou — a  female — now  at  the  Hall,  has  a  guilty  knowledge  i 
of  this  most  sad  affair.”  ' 

“  Go  on — go  on,”  urged  Mr.  Hailsham,  in  an  animated  tone,  j 
as  Mrs.  Gaythorn  paused  again,  as  if  reluctant  to  commit 
herself  to  names,  “and  lot  me  tell  you,  ma’am,  that  our 
suspicions  have  already  been  directed  to  the  person  to  whom 
I  imagine  yon  allude.”  I 

“  Indeed,  sir !”  ejaculated  the  housekeeper,  much  relieved,  j 
“  then  I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  there  has  been  that 
^bout  Miss  Perks’s  manner  for  the  last  few  days,  which,  un¬ 
willing  as  I  am  to  suspect  anybody,  least  of  all  one  who  has  been 
on  friendly  terms  with  me,  I  must  consider  very  unsatisfactory.” 

“Miss  Perks!”  broke  forth  Mr.  Hailsham,  too  much  taken 
aback  to  hide  his  disappointment,  “  who  the — who  on  earth 
is  she  ?” 

“  The  lady's-maid,”  suggested  Mr.  Fayrit. 

“Oh,  ay,  the  lady’s-maid,  I  remember,”  assented  Mr. 
Hailsham,  recovering  himself.  “  Well,  what  has  she  said  or 
done?” 

“  Sir,”  replied  the  housekeeper  solemnly,  “  she  var  «  in  her 
conversation.” 
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Not  for  worlds  would  good  Mrs.  Gaythom  have  descended 
from  that  pedestal  of  dignity  from  which  she  was  accustomed 
to  awe  and  command  the  “inferior”  domestics  who  owned 
her  sway  ;  and  the  careful  choice  of  words  and  phrases  was, 
she  considered,  one  of  the  steps  by  which  she  mounted  to 
that  commanding  position.  A  housemaid  or  a  kitchenmaid 
might  have  said  that  Perks  “  told  a  story a  stable-boy,  or 
perhaps  even  a  more  polite  footman,  might  have  used  a  still 
stronger  and  coarser  phraseology;  but  Mrs.  Gay  thorn’s  lady¬ 
like  lips  could  not  form  themselves  to  a  commoner  accusation 
than  “  she  varies  in  her  conversation.” 

Mr.  Uailsbam  did  not  cavil  at  tho  form  of  words:  he 
was  thinking  how  even  the  lady’s-maid’s  mendacity  might 
work  round  to  that  favourite  hypothesis  which  he  was  bending 
all  his  energies  to  establish ;  not,  as  he  persuaded  himself,  for 
the  attainment  of  any  personal  glorification,  but  solely  from 
a  high  sense  of  m.igisterial  re.sponsibility,  and  a  laudable 
desire  to  vindicate  the  activity  and  intelligence  of  the  county, 
just  theu  BO  shamefully  impugned  by  a  scurrilous  and  ignorant 
press. 

“Varies  in  her  conversation,  does  she  ?”  he  repeated  after 
Mrs.  Gaythom  ;  “  you’ve  caught  her  tripping,  hey  ?” 

Mrs.  Gaythom  could  not  possibly  descend  to  slang,  so  she 
ignored  the  question. 

“  It  was  in  my  room,  sir,  a  few  nights  ago,  that  I  happened 
to  say — Miss  Perks  and  I  being  alone — that  I  hoped  and 
prayed  the  murderer — whoever  he  might  be — would  be 
brought  to  justice.  She  turned  first  as  red  as”  (Mrs. 
Gaythom,  looking  round  for  a  comparison,  saw  nothing  more 
apposite  than  tho  after-dinner  reflection  of  the  claret-cup  in 
Mr.  Hailsham’s  visage,  and  as  it  would  not  have  been 
polite  to  mention  it,  she  halted  in  some  confusion) — “  as  red 
as — as  a  rose,  and  then  as  white  as  marble,  and  something 
dropped  from  her  that  sounded  like  ‘  God  forbid !’ — begging 
your  pardon,  sir,  for  repeating  such  a  profane  speech.  And 
then,  when  I  asked  her  what  she  said,  she  stammered,  and 
dropped  her  eyes,  all  confused,  and  said  that  she  hardly 
know  what  it  was  right  to  wish,  for  that  it  was  very  shocking 
to  think  of  a  fellow-creature  being  hung,  even  if  he  deserved 
it ;  and  that,  as  long  as  no  innocent  person  was  accused  in 
his  place,  she  thought  it  was  a  mercy  he  should  got  away,  and 
have  time  to  repent  of  his  sins.  And  I  said  to  her  that  I  con¬ 
sidered  there  was  a  suspicion  over  the  whole  household  until 
the  guilty  person  was  discovered.  She  looked  wild  and 
frightened,  and  said  did  I  think  so  ?  and  then  she  wished  me 
good-night,  and  went  away  quite  abruptly.  And  last  night,  after 
supper,  the  subject  was  discussed — as  you  know,  sir,  it  would, 
naturally,  often  be,  at  my  table — and  Miss  Perks  began  to  talk 
very  fast,  and  to  say  that  she  hoped,  for  the  sake  of  the  whole 
house,  that  the  mystery  would  be  cleared  up,  and  that  we 
should  soon  know  who  the  guilty  party  is — exactly  the 
opposite  of  all  she  bad  said  before.  And  then,  for  another 
thing,  Mr.  Jervis,  our  butler,  a  most  respectable  man,  has 
been  paying  his  addresses  to  Miss  Perks,  but  for  tho  last  fort- 
I  night  or  three  weeks  ho  has  turned  quite  cold  and  distant ;  he 
has  lost  his  appetite ;  ho  is  not  himself  in  any  way ;  and  last 
evening,  when,  as  I  was  telling  you,  sir,  she  spoke  in  such  a 
contrary  way,  I  saw  him  lift  his  eyes  and  look  hard  at  her, 
whilst  he  turned  all  manner  of  colours;  and  she,  catching  bis 
look  in  the  middle  of  her  speech,  stopped  all  confused,  and 
never  said  another  word.  And,  sir,  I  am  persuaded  there  is 
a  secret  between  those  two,”  Mrs.  Gaythom  solemnly  con¬ 
cluded,  fixiog  her  eyes  intently  upon  the  magistrate’s  coun¬ 
tenance. 

That  gentleman  smiled  grimly  to  himself  as  he  turned  over 
the  pages  of  his  note-book. 

“Did  it  never  occur  to  you,  Mrs. — Mrs.  Merrythora - ” 

“  G’t^thorn,  sir” — in  a  very  reserved  tone. 


“  Mrs.  Gaythom,  did  it  never  occur  to  you  that  this  secret 
might  not  be  their  own  ?” 

“  I  don’t  comprehend  you,  sir,”  Mrs.  Gaythom  replied,  with  j 
a  puzzled  air.  { 

“You  see,  ma’am,”  Diogenes  proceeded,  in  his  uncom-  ' 
promising  way,  “  this  interview  has  the  character  of  an  ! 
oillcial  investigation,  aud  whatever  passes  here  must,  you  | 
understand,  be  held  as  strictly  private.  Any  gossiping  j 
allusion  to  what  has  been  dropped  by  me  might  entirely  defeat 
the  ends  of  justice,  and  leave  tho  case  in  hopeless  darkness.”  j 

“  You  may  depend  upon  me,  sir,’’  Mrs.  Gaythom  uttered  i 
quietly.  | 

“Then,  ma’am,  I  have,  as  I  said  to  yon  before,  other  in¬ 
formation  which  throws  a  new  light  upon  this  communication 
of  yours,  which  yon  were  quite  right  in  making — quite  right. 
The  lady’s-maid  and  the  butler  may  have  quite  as  strong  a 
regard  for  the  honour  of  the  family  as  you  have,  and  there  may 
be  a  secret  between  them,  as  you  justly  observe,  which  their 
concern  for  the  family  may  cause  them  to  endeavour  to  keep 
between  themselves.  Let  me  see,”  referring  to  his  book,  “  this 
Perks  was,  I  think,  the  first  to  give  this  alarm,  and  Jervis,  the 
batler,slept  on  the  basement  floor  within  hail  of  tho  scene  of  the 
occurrence.  Um — nm” (reading) — “says  he  heard  nothing, 
slept  all  night,  was  not  disturbed  by  any  noise.  Very  extra¬ 
ordinary,  considering  his  proximity  to  the  young  lady’s  apart¬ 
ment — thought  so  at  the  time.  AVell,  now,  ma’am,  does  it  not 
strike  yon  that  these  two  are  in  conjunction  to  screen  a  third 
person,  on)  more  closely  connected  with  the  family  than 
themselves  ?” 

“  Sir,  sir,”  stammered  Mrs.  Gaythom,  trembling  until  tho 
folds  of  her  satin  gown  rustled  as  she  sat,  “  who — who  can  yon 
moan  ?” 

“  That,”  replied  tho  magistrate,  “  must  be  left  to  your  own 
discernment,  Mrs.  Gaythom.  You  seem  to  bo  a  conscientious 
person,  and  to  have  a  right  and  proper  sense  of  your  obligations 
as  regards  the  course  of  public  justice ;  you  have  opportunities 
of  observation  which  may  bo  very  valuable,  and,  following  out 
the  hint  I  have  given  you — which,  as  I  told  yon,  b  a  strictly 
private  communication — you  may  soon  be  able  to  bring  ns 
important  information — information,  indeed,  which  it  may 
imperil  yourself  to  withhold.” 

But  the  housekeeper  was  too  much  agitated  to  notice  the 
concluding  throat ;  she  still  trembled  so  much  that  she  was 
glad  of  tho  support  of  Mr.  Fayrit’s  arm  to  the  door  of  the 
hired  fly  which  had  brought  her  to  Abbeyford.  A  significance 
in  Mr.  Hailsham’s  manner  had  sent  her  back  by  some  mys¬ 
terious  link  to  that  startled  expression  of  Olive’s. 

Mrs.  Gaythom  did  not  see  the  connection  ;  she  was  afraid 
to  look  for  it  lest  she  mir/ht  see  it,  and  she  drove  away  in  a 
terrified  bewilderment  from  which  she  was  afraid  to  escape 
lest  it  might  be  into  a  more  frightful  certainty. 

Next  morning  Mr.  Hailsbam  ordered  his  horse  directly  after 
breakfast,  and  rode  over  to  Hazelrigge.  He  found  Lady 
Arthur  with  bright,  restless  eyes  and  thin,  worn  cheeks 
painted  over  with  the  hectic  whose  fatal  beaut;  adds  another 
sigh  to  the  pitifulness  of  decay.  Another  man  than  Diogenes 
Hailsham  would  have  been  tender  of  her  evident  frailness — 
would,  at  least,  have  broken  to  her  gently  the  startling 
errand  on  which  he  had  come  to  her,  but  there  was  no  such 
mercy  in  his  nature,  and  he  had  to  reap  the  reward  of  his  own 
inconsiderateness.  Lady  Arthur’s  incipient  dislike  of  Olive 
sprang  forth  to  meat  the  accusation,  terrible  as  it  was,  and 
there  straightway  ensued  a  rampant  fever  of  excitement 
which  defied  all  the  caution  Mr.  Hailsham  Btro\  to  enjoin, 
aud  rendered  the  lady  so  generally  impracticable  that  tho 
bachelor  magistrate,  helpless  in  his  utter  ignorance  of  soothing 
or  softening  measures,  was  driven  quite  to  the  end  of  his 
patience  and  to  nearly  that  of  his  wits.  It  must  be  confessed 
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that  his  official  experience  of  tht  sex  had  not  been  particnlarly 
felicitous. 

Bless  my  soul  he  ejaculated,  rubbing  his  hair  the  wrong 
way  in  his  despair  at  her  ladyship's  loud  ravings,  “what 
impossible  cattle  these  women  are !  How  on  earth  is  a  man 
to  carry  any  business  through  with  such  creatures  *  First 
there  was  that  obstinate  scared  idiot  of  a  girl,  then  the  long- 
winded  formal  humbug  of  a  housekeeper,  and  now  this  mad¬ 
woman  is  going  to  ruin  all  my  labour  over  this  case,  just  as  I 
have  brought  it  to  the  most  promising  point.  Madam — Lady 
Arthur,”  he  remonstrated. 

But  the  torrent  of  my  lady's  S3>eech  was  not  to  be  stemmed 
by  any  such  feeble  interruption. 

“  A  little  wild  Eastern  creature !”  she  denounced,  “  there 
was  always  a  tiger  ready  to  spring  out  in  those  great  dark 
eyee  of  hers.  I  hate  black  eyes”  (Lady  Arthur's  were  of  a 
cerulean  blue);  “there  is  always  a  temper  in  them.  And 
I  have  watched  her,  the  demure,  quiet  hypocrite !  She  cared 
too  much  for  Gerald  to  love  Claris — poor  beautiful  Claris— she 
■mtLBjeaJovs - " 

“Motive!”  noted  Mr.  Hailsham  triumphantly;  “that  is 
exactly  what  I  wanted.”  Link  by  link  the  chain  of  evidence 
was  forming  itself — in  Mr.  Haileham's  pocket-book. 

“At  one  time,”  Lady  Arthur  stormed  on,  “I  was  half  afraid 
her  artful  ways  were  entangling  my  son,  but  Claris  came,  and 
her  beauty  turned  the  scale.  Miss  Olive  faded  and  pined  all 
the  summer,  and  then  came  this  affair  of  the  colonel,  and  I 
was  in  hopes  it  wetfld  all  have  been  settled  before  Gerald  came 
back.  But  she  was  waiting  her  opportunity.  I  see  it  alt  now, 
the  wicked,  abominable  creature  !”  and  so  on,  sometimes  in 
language  too  exaggerated  for  repetition,  in  the  midst  of  which 
Mr.  Hailsham  took  his  leave,  after  impressing  upon  Lady 
Arthur's  mind— as  well  as  it  was  capable  of  any  impression — 
that  the  greatest  caution  and  circumspection  were  absolutely 
essential  to  the  development  of  this  most  “  promising  case.” 

And  so  Lady  Arthur  spent  the  rest  of  her  whirlwind  of 
passion  upon  poor  Hilda's  devoted  head.  That  young  lady 
received  her  aunt's  violent  denunciations  and  confident 
assertions  with  contemptuous  incredulity,  tore  Mr.  Hailsbam's 
proofs  and  surmises  into  rags  and  tatters,  scattered  them  to 
the  winds,  and  laughed  the  whole  thing  to  scorn.  All  this 
when  her  ladyship,  utterly  exhausted  by  her  own  excitement, 
lay  panting  and  Aors  de  combat  on  her  sofa. 

“That  old  quiz  Hailsham!”  Hilda  cried.  “Fancy  his 
trying  to  make  himself  of  consequence  by  getting  up  such  an 
outrageous  absurdity  !  Well,  they  say  that  in  everything  in 
life,  even  the  most  solemn,  the  comic  element  must  exist  more 
or  less,  so  I  suppose  we  may  consider  Mr.  Hailsham  as  supply¬ 
ing  the  necessary  ingredient  of  ridicule  without  which  this 
dreadful  affair  would  not  be  complete.  Let  us  be  thankful 
that  he  did  not  choa^e  either  yon  or  me  to  demonstrate  his 
folly  upon.” 

And  summoning  Lady  Arthur's  maid  to  the  side  of  that 
prostrate  antagonist,  Hilda  retired  victorious  to  her  own 
apartment. 

Once  there,  however,  the  triumph  of  victory  faded  from 
her  face,  and  she  looked  grave  and  serious  enough. 

“  It’s  of  no  use  to  say  it  is  impossible,”  she  said  to  herself, 
as  she  sat  down  before  the  open  window ;  “  the  disappearance 
itself  is  impossiUe,  improbable,  and  nttetly  inexplicable.  And 
there  is  all  that  motive — ^horrible  as  it  is  to  think  of  it.  One 
hears  of  such  things;  there  was  that  poor  little  child  last  year 
murdered  by  some  one  probably  very  near  to  it  and  in  the 
same  bouse ;  and  there  are  these  new  theories  of  insanity 
which  make  one  absolutely  doubtful  at  times  of  one's  self.  And 
then  there  is  the  Eastern  blood,  which  might  have  asserted 
itself  suddenly,  one  can't  tell.”  And  Hilda  leaned  her  head 
against  the  window-frame,  and,  looking  out,  mused  painfully 


enough  in  spite  of  the  light,  scornful,  confident  way  in  which 
she  bad  routed  Mr.  Hailsham's  theories. 

How  the  suspicion  oozed  out — carefully  though  Mr.  Hail¬ 
sham  tried  to  cover  his  advance — nobody  knew,  but  it  was  | 
not  long  in  being  whispered  about.  Only  whispered  as  yet,  | 
and  that  so  cautiously  that  it  scarcely  ruffled  the  even  | 
surface  of  every-day  life  into  which  the  lately-convulsed  j 
neighbourhood  was  fast  settling  back  again.  The  reward  of  | 
i.‘200  did,  indeed,  stimulate  the  police  and  others  to  periodical 
and  spasmodic  efforts  which  ended  in  nothing,  and  the  great 
mystery  which  had  roused  the  country  was  fust  subsiding 
into  the  proverbial  nine  days’  wonder,  and  sinking  down  into 
darkness  amongst  those  other  mysteries  which  may  never 
be  solved  for  many  long  years — perhaps  not  on  this  side  of 
eternity. 

At  the  Hall  the  servants  kept  together  in  spite  of  their 
disinclination  to  live  in  a  house  where  a  murder  had  been 
committed,  because  they  judged  rightly  that  to  leave  now 
would  expose  any  one  of  them  to  suspicion,  whilst  Mr.  Fayrit, 
who  had  taken  up  his  quarters  in  Chadleigh,  went  and  came 
amongst  them  in  a  stealthy,  cat-like  manner  which  had  its 
effect  in  adding  to  the  unwholesome  prestige  of  the  estab¬ 
lishment. 

The  “  county,”  so  sympathetic  at  first,  held  aloof  now ; 
that  teriible  whisper  was  circulating  smongst  them,  and  each 
member  was  willing  to  wait  and  see  what  the  other  was  going 
to  do  before  committing  himself  or  herself  to  demonstrations 
which  might  bo  so  very  inconvenient  hereafter.  Poor  Cissy, 
pale  and  unnerved  by  the  trying  scenes  she  bad  gone 
through,  had  at  lest  yielded  to  the  necessity  of  change  of 
scene,  and  had  gone  back  again  to  St.  Andrew’s  Parsonage. 

Miss  Ursula,  closely  occupied  in  trying  to  ward  off  the 
nervous  fever  into  which  Olive  seemed  to  be  sinking,  saw  in 
the  troubled  face  which  Mr.  Julius  daily  bronght  before  her, 
nothing  of  the  darker  shadow  which  was  looming  around  her. 
Sometimes,  when  he  had  resolved  that  it  would  be  best  to 
warn  and  prepare  her  for  the  now  mine  of  trouble  which 
might  some  day  be  sprung  beneath  her  feet,  she  would 
meet  him  with  such  perfect  unconsciousness;  moreover,  with 
such  a  sad,  sweet  effort  at  resignation  under  the  trouble  that 
was  already  almost  too  heavy,  that  he  bad  not  the  courage  to 
add  to  her  burden,  but  would  turn  away,  and  content  himself 
with  fighting  the  deadly  whisper  wherever  he  met  with  it, 
so  that  those  whom  it  most  concerned  remained  still  ignorant 
of  it. 

Miss  Hetty  would  probably  have,  long  ago,  blundered  it 
out — poor  Miss  Hetty,  who  could  do  nothing  but  blunder ! — 
but  she  lay  in  her  bed  helpless  from  an  access  of  rheumatic 
fever,  caught  of  the  evening  damps  amongst  her  flower-beds ; 
patient  enough  in  the  crisis  of  her  painful  malady,  very 
impatient  when  she  thought  of  the  trouble  of  her  friends  up 
at  the  Hall,  and  of  that  “  poor  maligned  sweet  girl,”  for 
whom  she  could  do  nothing  but  send  her  confidential  maid, 
Dinah,  with  a  bottle  of  most  precious  red  lavender — made  j 
from  a  recipe  handed  down  in  tbo  family  from  that  Margaret  | 
Armytage  who  had  married  the  first  Harvey  Bushe — with  an 
injunction  “to  take  six  drops  on  a  lump  of  white  sugar  twice 
a  day  at  least,  and  be  sure  to  tell  her,”  added  the  good  soul, 

“  that  her  ancestress  and  mine  adds  to  the  recipe  (in  her  own 
band  writing)  that  it  is  ‘an  excellent  cordial,  an4  a  sovereign 
remedy  against  low  spirits.’  ” 

Perhaps  it  was  because  Olive’s  spirits  had  sunk  to  that 
lowest  depth  which  is  beyond  the  reach  of  even  red  lavender, 
or  that  the  skill  of  that  excellent  housewife,  Margaret  Army¬ 
tage,  bad  not  descended  with  her  recipe  to  good  Miss  Hetty ; 
for  on  the  evening  of  the  fourth  day  after  she  had  received  it, 
Olive  was  lying  on  her  conch  as  white  and  nerveless  as  if  she 
bad  not  possessed  that  infallible  restorative.  The  door 
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opened,  and  Miss  Ursala  came  in.  She  sat  down  by  Olive's 
side,  with  her  hack  to  the  light,  lest  she  should  show  that  in 
her  face  which  she  must  by  all  means  hide.  Olive  turned 
wearily  towards  her. 

“Is  Lady  Arthur  so  very  ill  ?"  she  asked. 

“  She  is  worse  than  usual,  hut  there  aro  no  alarming 
symptoms.  Olive,  I  am  thinking  that,  if  you  aro  able  and 
willing,  we  will  go  away  from  bore  for  a  time  lo  some  quiet 
I  seaside  place— wherever  you  like — whore  you  can  get  well 
I  sooner.  What  do  you  say  7' 

'  “  Oh,  yes,”  she  cried,  rising  suddenly  and  clasping  hor  aunt 

!  in  a  convulsive  embrace;  “take  mo  away.  Aunt  Ursula;  I 
have  so  longed  to  get  away,  you  cannot  tell  how  I  have 
longed !  I  have  felt  as  if  I  must  dio  if  I  stay.  Let  ns  go 
before — before — he  comes.” 

“  We  will  go  to-morrow.” 

“Yea,  yes,  to-morrow.  I  will  give  the  orders."  She 
wrapped  her  shawl  about  her  and  moved  to  the  door  with 
feverish  impatience — this  plan  had  done  more  for  her, 
already,  than  poor  Iiliss  Hetty's  red  lavender ! 

Miss  Ursula  sat  still  with  her  folded  hands  dropped  list¬ 
lessly  in  her  lap.  That  steadfast  courage  to  which  she  bad 
bold  on  so  long  was  failing  her  for  the  moment,  for  Lady 
Arthur,  with  no  gentle  breath,  had  breathed  that  whisper  in 
her  ear. 


THE  DEPTHS  OF  POVERTY. 

A  LONDON  EXPLORATION. 

BI  TUK  ACTUOB  OF  “4  h'lGIlT  IN  A  WOBKUOCSE.” 

V. — BEHIND  TUK  BAB  AT  THE  LAPWING. 

I'^HE  Lapwing  is  one  of  the  most  flourishing  and  profitable 
public-houses  in  the  parish  of  Bermondsey.  Its  trade- 
books  show  that  it  is  “  doing”  two  hundred  and  fifty  pounds 
a  month,  or,  in  other  words,  that  the  amount  specified  is 
taken  one  way  or  another  over  its  counter  twelve  times  over 
in  the  course  of  a  year.  It  is  a  very  old-fashioned  house, 
and  there  remain  but  twenty  years  of  its  original  lease  to  run ; 
nevertheless,  when  old  Piggot  died  ten  months  ago,  after 
holding  the  Lapwing  during  seventeen  years,  his  widow  sold 
it  to  young  Sprouts  (recently  married  from  his  father's  house, 
the  best  gin-shop  in  Hoxton)  for  the  comfortable  sum  of  four 
thousand  two  hundred  pounds.  Yet,  although  Sprouts  has  a 
barmaid  and  two  potmen  to  pay  and  support — although  his 
spirit  licence  costs  him  seventeen  pounds  per  annum,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  expense  of  his  other  licences — although  his 
gas  bill  for  a  single  quarter  left  him  but  insignificant  change 
out  of  a  ten-pound  note — although  ho  has  had  the  house 
painted  and  decorated,  and  bought  a  dogcart,  and  treated  his 
bride  to  three  satin  gowns,  and  a  pair  of  emerald  earrings, 
and  a  gold  watch  with  a  chain  massive  enough  to  secure  a 
bull-terrier,  and  all  within  the  ten  months  ho  has  been  land¬ 
lord  of  the  Lapwing,  Spronts  is  smiling  and  contented,  and 
has  gained  in  flesh  at  least  half-a-stone. 

The  wonder,  after  all,  however,  is  not  that  Spronts  can 
afford  all  these  luxuries,  and  grow  fat  in  the  bargain,  out  of 
his  profits,  but  rather  how  and  whence  his  profits  arise. 
The  Lapwing,  although  a  “  public”  house  by  technical  de¬ 
signation,  is  in  reality  as  little  so  as  any  hostel  over  licensed 
to  entertain  man  and  beast.  The  nearest  highway  is  a 
hundred  yards  distant,  and,  starting  from  the  Lapwing,  can 
only  bo  reached  by  threading  a  maze  of  crooked  courts  and 
winding  alleys,  no  wider  at  their  entrances  than  a  hack-yard 
doorway.  The  public  at  large  know  nothing  of  tbo  Lapwing: 
it  stands  in  an  alley  with  a  low  arched  entrance,  and  through 
which  there  is  no  thoroughfare,  and  its  trade  is  as  absolutely 


local  as  a  trade  can  be.  Here  the  mystery  thickens.  The 
trade  done  at  the  Lapwing  is  purely  a  local  trade,  and 
the  gross  returns  are  two  hundred  and  fifty  pounds  a  month, 
or  sixty-two  pounds  ten  per  week;  yet  you  may  search 
in  vain  through  every  inhabited  court,  yard,  or  passage 
all  round  about  for  a  single  individual  who  can  afford  to  con¬ 
tribute  so  much  even  as  a  penny  a  day  towards  that  enormous 
sum.  The  local  inhabitants  aro,  it  is  true,  all  workpeople, 
and,  as  a  rule,  with  work  to  do,  but  it  is  work  of  a  sort  the 
most  laborious  and  ill-paid,  and  chiefly  comprehends  tan-yard 
drudgery,  glue-making,  and  size-boiling.  Where  yon  find 
one  man  earning  four  shillings  a  day  yon  will  find  ten  esmiag 
half-a-crown,  while  the  children  seem  to  multiply  in  the  courts 
and  narrow  ways  like  mites  in  the  chinks  of  a  Cheshire 
cheese.  Turning  those  matters  over  in  my  mind,  it  appeared 
to  me  that,  although  not  an  altogether  pleasant  way  of  spending 
an  evening,  I  might  for  once  be  worse  employed  than  in  taking 
notes  at  Mr.  Sprouts's  bar  towards  one  more  picture  of 
poverty's  depths — a  saddening  picture,  maybe,  and  one  the 
contempl.atioD  of  which,  perhaps,  is  calculated  to  engender 
regret  rather  than  pity  and  commiseration ;  but  it  is  only  fair 
that  a  picture  should  be  viewed  in  all  its  aspects. 

On  a  Saturday  night,  just  after  the  gas  was  lit,  I  found 
myself  in  Mr.  Sprouts's  bar-parlour,  by  a  window  looking 
towards  the  bar,  and  covered  with  a  Venetian  Uind,  by  partly 
raising  a  bar  of  which  I  could  get  a  tolerably  clear  view 
without  being  myself  seen.  If  any  one  is  solicitous  to  know 
how  I  came  in  Mr.  Spronts's  private  parlour,  I  must  refer  him 
to  my  obliging  friend  Mr.  Tipping,  inspector  of  police.  It 
was  through  his  contrivance.  I  went  down  to  the  station, 
and  I  said  to  him — 

“  Mr.  Tipping,  I  should  like  to  pass  an  hour  or  two  to-night 
in  tho  bar-parlour  of  the  Lapwing — a  quiot  hour  or  so,  with 
no  one  to  bother  me  or  ask  questions.  Can  it  be  managed  ?" 

Mr.  Tipping  for  a  few  moments  caressed  tho  lobe  of  hie 
left  ear  tenderly  between  his  forefinger  and  thumb,  as  is  his 
manner  when  called  on  to  solve  a  ticklish  problem,  and  pre¬ 
sently  he  clicked  the  finger  and  thumb  together,  an  infallible 
sign  that  the  problem  was  solved. 

“  Como  along,”  said  ho.  “  Don't  you  say  a  word  to  Sprouts 
or  any  one  else ;  I'll  make  it  right.” 

And  so,  by  some  species  of  enchantment,  which  to  this  day 
I  cannot  quite  comprehend,  ho  did.  Wo  walked  into  the 
bouse,  and  Inspector  Tipping,  with  an  air  of  solemn  im¬ 
portance,  beckoned  Mr.  Sprouts  on  one  side,  and  imparted 
something  to  him  in  an  impressive  whisper,  the  result  of 
which  was  that  Mr.  Sprouts  eyed  me  for  a  moment  with  a 
mixture  of  awe  and  admiration,  and  responded,  “Certainly, 
sir;  all  the  night  through  if  it’s  required;”  and  straightway, 
and  with  much  politeness,  conducted  me  to  the  parlour,  and 
suggested  the  peeping-place  already  referred  to. 

“  You  can  sweep  the  bar  with  your  hi,  sir,  if  you  set  there, 
which  is  what  you  want,  if  I  amt  mistaken.” 

Ho  was,  slightly,  both  as  to  his  grammar  and  his  ideas  of 
what  my  business  might  be.  I  may  bo  in  error,  but,  from  a 
hint  or  two  dropped  by  himself  and  his  good  lady  in  the 
course  of  tho  evening,  I  believe  that  I  was  sat  down  as  some 
tremendous  police-detective  functionary  from  tho  provinces 
on  tho  look-out  for  a  burglar  or  a  forger  at  tho  very  least ; 
whereas,  and  as  tho  reader  knows,  my  purpose  was  simply  to 
take  the  measure  of  Mr.  Sprouts's  customers  while  they  took 
their  measures,  and  endeavour  to  unravel  tho  riddle  how  it 
came  about  that  sixty-two  pounds  ten  shillings  found  its 
way  out  of  the  pockets  of  tho  poverty-stricken  wretches  who 
were  his  immediate  neighbours  into  Mr.  Sprouts's  till  in  the 
course  of  a  single  week. 

From  seven  to  eight  o’clock  business  was  slack,  so  much 
so  that  Mrs.  Sprouts,  having  after  tea  retired  to  dress  for  the 
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night,  did  not  mako  her  appearance  till  within  a  quarter  of 
the  last-mentioned  hour.  There  was  economy  in  this.  Hers 
was  not  an  appearance  to  he  thrown  away  on  a  few  out-o’- 
work  loafers  who  lounged  about  the  settles  and  barrels  in  the 
open  space  before  the  har  eking  out  their  twopenn'orth  of  heer 
till  their  better-off  gossips  dropped  in  and  stood  something 
more  enlirening.  Hers  was  an  appearance  to  gratify  a  crowd. 
Surely  so  much  magnificence  were  feast  enough  for  fifty  eyes 
at  once  at  the  very  least  She  was  a  broad  person,  though 
not  tall,  and  she  was  enveloped  from  the  shoulders  downwards 
in  a  gown  of  green  silk,  “  shot”  with  amber,  which  rustled  as 
she  walked  like  the  splashing  of  water.  She  wore  a  coronet 
of  pearls  and  geraniums,  and  her  ears  sparkled  with  gold 
and  g^een  stones.  About  her  well-fed  throat  was  suspended 
the  identical  cable-link  chain  Sprouts  had  adorned  her  with 
on  her  marriage  mom,  and  her  chubby  fingers  bore  the 
profits  of  several  retailed  puncheons  of  gin  in  the  shape  of 
jewelled  rings.  It  really  did  look  odd  to  see  so  much  splen¬ 
dour  sail  up  to  a  hoarse-voiced  old  crone  with  dirty  paws  and 
a  nightcap  on,  and  serve  her  with  a  quartern  of  fi'penny  rum ; 
and  odder  still  when,  seemingly  doubting  the  genuineness  of 
the  sixpence  the  customer  unfolded  from  a  foul  bit  of  rag 
kept  for  security  down  her  hosom,  the  gorgeous  creature  put 
it  between  her  teeth  and  bit  it. 

Soon  after  eight  o’clock  business  began  to  grow  brisker. 
With  the  exception  of  a  capacious  tap-room  there  was  no 
convenience  (save  and  except  the  barrels  and  settles  before- 
mentioned)  for  a  customer  to  sit  down  to  his  potations.  I 
may  remark  that  at  the  time  I  regarded  this  as  an  oversight 
on  the  part  of  Mr.  Sprouts,  and  that  later  in  the  evening, 
while  I  was  having  a  bit  of  sapper  with  him,  I  took  occasion 
to  hint  as  much.  But  the  clever  publican  set  me  right  in  a 
twinkling.  “  More  setting-down  accommodation,  indeed !  I 
wish  they  may  get  it !”  said  Mr.  Sprouts,  while  bis  good  lady 
endorsed  his  amiable  sentiments  by  a  toss  of  her  richly- 
adorned  head;  “if  I  had  my  way  they’d  have  a  precious 
sight  less  instead  of  more.  If  I  was  to  study  my  interest  I 
should  either  clap  a  padlock  on  that  tap-room  door  or  knock 
down  the  partition  and  bring  the  space  into  bar-front.  What’s 
the  good  of  a  setting-down  trade?  What  is  a  setting-down 
trade  ?  Why,  dawdling  behind  your  bar,  and  now  and  then 
serving  a  pint  of  beer  to  a  set  of  slow-coaches  who  get 
together  to  smoke  their  pipes  and  jaw  like  a  pack  of  old 
women.  They  helps  themselves  to  pipes  off  your  mantel¬ 
shelf,  they  wastes  your  splints,  they  plays  Old  ’Arry  with  your 
coals,  and  what  do  you  get  out  of  ’em  ?  what  can  you  get  out 
of  ’em?  If  yon  was  to  keep  wat.eh  all  the  blessed  night  you 
wouldn’t  catch  a  pint  of  gin  or  rum,  or  any  other  sort  of 
spirits,  going  into  the  tap-roon  It’s  all  ale  and  beer.  And 
what’s  the  good  of  a  beer-drinker  to  a  house?”  continued 
Mr.  Sprouts  in  an  injured  tone,  and  as  though  he  thought 
that  beer-drinkers  were  creatures  who  should  be  abolished  by 
Act  of  Parliament.  “What  do  you  get  out  of  him?  Why 
not  sixpence,  if  he  drank  till  he  hasted  a’most.  S'pose  he 
drinks  sixpenny — it’s  more  likely  that  he'll  drink  fourpenny, 
but  say  that  he  drinks  sixpenny — well,  you're  a  clever  man 
if  you  can  make  more  than  twopence  a  pot  out  of  it;  two 
pots  is  as  much  as  ever  he’ll  drink,  take  the  average,  and 
there’s  your  profit  on  him — ^fourpence !  On  the  contrairy,  it’s 
'touch  and  go’  at  the  bar.  Pop  in  and  pop  out  while  you 
are  saying  Jack  Robinson  three  times  out  of  four,  on  ac¬ 
count  either  of  not  caring  about  being  seen,  or  having  no 
time,  and  wanting  only  a  freshener.  Ah  !  I'd  never  draw  a 
drop  of  anything  but  gin  if  I  had  my  way.”  “  Or  rum,”  put 
in  Mrs.  Sprouts.  “Well,  well,  when  I  say  g'm,  I  moan  the 
tap  trade,”  responded  her  husband. 

“You  incline  rather  to  the  distiller  than  the  brewer!”  I 
remarked. 
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“  Well,  if  you  come  to  the  fountain-head  I  don't  know  so  ^ 
much  about  that,”  replied  Mr.  Sprouts,  hooking  his  thumb.-)  ^ 
in  his  waistcoat-pocket-holos,  and  serenely  pulling  at  hi.-) 
after-supper  cheroot,  “and  I’ll  tell  you  for  why.  Without 
being  a  brewer,  I  can  come  pretty  close  to  what  a  brewer's 
profits  are.  There’s  malt  so  much,  and  hops  so  much,  and 
labour  and  stowage  so  much,  and  there  you  get  at  it;  but 
bow  the  distiller  gets  his  profit  is  a  puzzle,  which  I'd  be  much 
obliged  to  you  or  any  other  man  that  would  explain  to  mo. 
The  price  of  gin  at  the  present  time  is  eleven  and  twopence 
a  gallon  for  ready  money,  and  the  government  tax  on  a 
gallon  is  ten  shillings  and  fourpence,  which  leaves  tenpence 
a  gallon  lor  the  distiller  to  handle  towards  buying  raw  mate¬ 
rial,  and  the  wear  and  tear  of  his  “  plant,”  and  paying  his 
staff  of  clerks  and  collectors,  and  tho  cost  of  his  waggons 
and  horses— and  they  are  horses,  you  know — and  the  wages 
of  carmen.  Stop  a  minute,  t'nat  aint  all.  Tve  got  it  from 
the  lips  of  three  different  collectors  that  the  losses  of  their 
firms  in  the  shape  of  bad  debts  amount  to  twelve  and  a-half 
per  cent,  at  the  very  least.” 

“  I  should  doubt  that,”  said  I ;  “  distillers  are  a  stupider 
set  of  traders  than  I  take  them  to  be  if  they  submit  to  such  \ 
a  loss  on  the  ready-money  commodities  they  deal  in.”  ' 

“  But  it  isn’t  on  the  sale  of  their  goods  that  the  loss  creeps  | 
in,”  replied  Mr.  Sprouts,  who  was  deep  in  his  second  glass  of  | 
brandy-and-water,  and  communicative,  “it’s  their  losses  on  | 
loans.  It’s  this  way : — Suppose  I  want  to  take  a  house,  doing,  | 
say,  two  hundred  a  month.  Well,  tho  coming  in  is  valued  at  | 
two  thousand  pounds,  and  I’ve  only  got  five  hundred ;  we'll,  | 
say  that,  you  understand,  just  for  tho  sake  of  argument.  I 
Well,  the  house  has  a  longish  lease  to  run,  and  I'm  sure  of  | 
being  able  to  borrow  a  thousand  from  my  brewer  ou  tho  I 
security  of  the  lease,  which  I  lodge  with  him.  Likewise,  I’m  I 
sure  of  being  able  to  borrow  five  hundred  from  my  distiller ;  ! 

but  I’ve  no  security  to  give  him,  only  my  note  of  hand  and  i 
my  custom.  He  never  looks  for  anything  else,  knowing  that  { 
I  shouldn’t  come  to  him  until  I  had  borrowed  of  the  brewer,  | 
and  that  the  brewer  ba.s  got  the  lease.  What  he  gets  for  his  | 
money  while  I  hold  it  is  five  per  cent,  and  the  profit  on  the 
goods  he  sends  me.  But  if  I  break,  there  goes  his  five  hun-  I 
dred  to  a  dead  certainty.  However,  that  isn’t  what  we  began  I 
speaking  about.  What  I  say  is,  that  it  is  a  reg'lar  puzzler  to 
me  how  the  distiller  can  brew  gin  at  tenpence  a  gallon,  and, 
after  meeting  all  his  expenses  and  losses,  retire,  like  old 
Joskin,  of  the  firm  of  Joskin  and  Lickerish,  did  the  other  day, 
with  a  share  of  a  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  pounds.” 

Of  coarse  I  couldn’t  enlighten  Mr.  Sprouts  on  the  matter, 
nor  am  I  more  capable  of  assisting  the  reader ;  indeed,  1 
shouldn’t  have  introduced  the  “  puzzler”  at  all,  only  that,  as  a 
fundamental  mystery  of  a  spirit  that  has  wrought  more  devas¬ 
tation  than  war,  famine,  and  pestilence  combined,  I  thought 
it  worth  recording. 

To  return,  however,  to  eight  o’clock  and  Mr.  Spronts's  bar. 
Now  the  regular  Saturday  night  customers  began  to  drop  in. 
Three  women  were  the  first — washerwomen,  as  was  apparent 
from  the  polish  and  cleanliness  of  their  bare  arms,  the  sod- 
dened  appearance  of  their  hands,  and  the  dull,  steamed-nigb-  1 
to-cooking  look  about  their  eyes  which  distinguishes  a'l 
washerwomen  by  profession.  They  clubbed  their  twopences, 
and  ordered  a  quartern  of  “  old  Tom,”  an  extra  strong  and  1 
potent  quality  of  gin,  named  probably  after  a  renowned  toper  | 
so  named  at  his  baptismal  sprinkling.  i 

“  You’ve  knocked  off  early  to-night,  hav’n’t  you  ?”  inquired  I 
the  splendour  in  green  silk,  and  gold,  and  precious  stones,  as 
she  graciously  placed  the  measure  and  a  “  three-out”  glass 
before  the  trio. 

“Late  enough.  Lord  knows,  for  eightoenpence  a-day!” 
replied  one  of  the  women,  tossing  down  her  throat  a  ninth  | 
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part  of  her  day's  earnings  at  a  gulp.  “  It’s  only  that  I’m 
drove  to  the  tub  through  my  old  man  being  laid  up  since 
Christmas  that  makes  me  stand  to  it.  Ten  hours’  rubbing 
and  scrubbing  for  eighteenpence  is  what  you  wouldn't  like, 
eh,  missus?” 

The  splendour  shrugged  her  sleek  shoulders  mincingly. 
“I  should  have  been  bound  to  have  got  used  to  it  as  you  have 
if  I  hadn't  been  brought  up  to  anything  better,”  replied  she 
as  she  rinsed  the  washerwomen’s  glass,  and  gingerly  wiped  it 
with  a  cloth,  elevating  her  little  fingers  as  she  did  so,  that 
they  might  not  lose  a  sight  of  her  dashing  rings. 

“  Goin’  to  have  another  drain,  Mary  ?” 

“  It’ll  be  only  one  more  if  I  do,”  replied  Mary,  shifting  a 
sheep's  head  she  had  purchased  coming  along  for  to-morrow’s 
dinner  under  her  arm  while  she  thoughtfully  counted  her 
halfpence,  and  finally  placed  another  twopence,  as  her  share 
towards  a  second  quartern,  on  the  counter.  And  while  they 
sipped  it  with  more  deliberation  than  the  first,  they  discussed 
the  hardness  of  the  times,  the  cattle-plague  and  the  terribly 
high  price  of  butcher’s  moat,  and  wondered  what  poor  folks 
would  do  presently  for  a  mouthful  of  victuals,  if  things  went 
on  as  they  were  going. 

By  the  time  the  three  washerwomen  had  consumed  their 
shilling's  worth  of  gin  and  taken  their  departure,  many  other 
women  and  men  had  come  in,  and  the  bar  of  the  Lapwing 
began  to  wear  quite  a  cheerful  aspect.  Woefully  poor-looking 
were  all  the  customers ;  some  fagged  and  dirty  from  their 
day’s  labour,  others  with  clean  faces  and  hands,  showing  that 
since  taking  their  scanty  wages  they  had  been  home.  It 
seemed  a  thousand  pities  that  gin  was  not  as  harmless  and 
pure  as  it  looked,  as  it  sparkled  and  beaded  when  turned 
from  the  bright  pewter  measure  into  the  glass.  It  seemed  so 
many  pities  and  more  that  it  was  not  so  because  its  effect 
was  so  miraculous.  Not  one  in  ten  of  Mr.  Sprouts's  customers 
but  came  in  looking  careworn  and  jaded,  and  os  though,  with 
their  bit  of  wages  in  their  pocket,  and  the  clamorous  necessities 
of  their  many  little  children  pressing  upton  them,  they  were 
thinking,  for  the  hundredth  time,  “Where’s  the  use  of  drudging 
and  striving?”  when,  lol  a  single  drain  of  the  white  and  inno¬ 
cent  liquid,  and  they  were  new  men.  Their  shoulders,  pre¬ 
viously  drooping  like  those  of  an  old  mill-horse,  straightened ; 
and  their  dull,  hopeless  eyes  lit  with  an  animation  that  just 
now  seemed  impossible  to  them.  They  found  thoir  tongues, 
too,  these  listless  and  heavy-hearted  ones,  and  exchanged 
cheery  greetings  with  their  neighbours,  and  cracked  jokes,  and 
in  every  way  freshened  up  in  a  manner  that  was  marvellous 
to  witness. 

Was  it  any  wonder  that  they  yearned  for  another  dose  of 
tue  life-giving  elixir?  “Ay  indeed,”  responds  John  Jones 
the  highly-respectable  teetotaller,  dreadfully  shocked  that 
such  a  question  should  be  asked,  “  it  is  a  wonder.  It  is 
altogether  incomprehensible  to  a  man  of  well-regulated  mind 
how  that  a  human  creature  can  with  his  eyes  open  wade 
step  by  step  and  deeper  and  deeper  into  the  poisonous  fiood 
that  must  destroy  him.  It  is  nothing  short  of  self-murder, 
and  the  man  who  is  so  guilty  is  as  fit  and  proper  a  candidate 
for  a  torchlight  burial  at  the  cross-roads  as  the  one  who  in 
full  possession  of  his  senses  cuts  his  throat  or  blows  out  his 
brains  with  a  pistol-bullet.”  You  are  a  very  worthy  fellow, 
John  Jones,  as  the  black  coat  on  your  back  and  the  glossy 
bat  upon  yonr  head  prove,  but  when  you  talk  in  this  strain 
you  simply  betray  your  incompetence  to  pronounce  any 
opinion  whatever  on  the  subject.  True,  you  wore  once  a 
drunkard,  John,  a  beastly,  brutal,  and  ragged  drunkard,  as 
it  is  your  pride  and  boast  to  declare  at  your  brotherhood  tea- 
meetings,  but  with  your  “well-regulated  mind”  it  is  more 
surprising  that  yon  should  have  fallen  into  the  pit  than  that 
you  should  have  scrambled  out  again,  or  permitted  yourself 
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to  be  dragged  out  by  your  friends.  What  became  of  your 
well-regulated  mind  while  you,  to  use  your  own  expressive 
language,  John,  wore  wallowing  in  the  slough?  What  would 
have  become  of  you  and  it  together  if  the  temptation  that 
beguiled  you  into  the  mire  had  remained  strong  as  ever? 
You  did  not  shun  gin  and  take  to  water  until  it  became  quite 
clear  to  you  that  the  change  would  prove  a  profitable  one. 
The  change  involved  no  sacritice  on  your  part  or  you  would 
never  have  made  it,  as  is  clearly  demonstrated  by  the  fact  of 
your  remaining  a  slough-wallower  as  long  as  you  found 
enjoyment  there.  When  something  better  offered  you  availed 
yourself  of  it,  just  as  a  man  throws  off  a  foul  and  tattered 
garment  for  one  sound  -nd  comfortable,  and  you  would  have 
been  nothing  less  than  a  fool  had  you  done  otherwise.  The 
difference  between  you  and  half-a-score  of  poor  fellows  who 
this  evening  are  snatching  a  ray  of  comfort,  fallacious  and  of 
the  will-of-the-wisp  sort  if  you  like,  from  the  gin-glas-s,  is 
this :  they  know  no  other  way  of  obtaining  a  little  respite 
from  their  miserable  thoughts.  Had  Bill  Brown  there,  who  a 
(luarter  of  an  hour  ago  carried  even  his  short  pipe  drooping 
between  his  lips  as  though  it  were  a  burden  to  him,  but  who 
now  smokes  it  with  an  upward  cock,  and  in  a  free  and 
independent  manner — had  Bill  your  well-regulated  mind 
he  might  look  about  him  and  take  example  from  the 
sad  plight  of  his  fellows,  steeped  deeper  in  gin  than  he 
as  yet  is;  he  might  find  an  ellicacious  lamp  to  light  him 
out  of  his  abasement  in  a  Wightman’s  penny  arithmetic, 
which  would  tell  him  that  fourpence  a  day  is  more  than  six 
pounds  in  a  year,  and  that  by  foregoing  his  accustomed  daily 
quartern  of  gin  for  the  space  of  twenty  years  he  might  buy 
his  cottage  and  the  ground  it  stands  on ;  but  the  misfortune 
is,  his  mind  is  not  well  regulated.  To-night  ho  feels  dull 
and  depressed  ;  the  money  he  h.as  earned  working  hard  as  a 
horse  all  the  week  is  barely  sufiicient  to  pay  the  chandlery 
score  and  get  back  from  the  pawnbroker  the  articles  that 
have  been  pledged  for  food  during  the  week,  and  place  a 
scrap  of  something  hot  on  the  table  to-morrow.  His  boots 
are  leaky  and  down  at  heel,  and  his  fiannel  jacket  is  thin  as 
calico,  except  where  it  is  patched,  and  his  job  at  digging  is 
made  twice  as  bard  as  it  otherwise  would  be  because  it  is 
impossible  for  him  to  lay  out  three-and-sixpence  on  a  new 
shovel  to  replace  his  old  one,  •  long  ago  worn  blunt  and 
stumpy.  Nor  has  ho  the  least  prospect  of  better  times.  He 
is  only  a  labourer,  and  eighteen  shillings  a  week  is  the  most 
ho  can  ever  hope  to  earn,  and  inasmuch  as  every  two  years 
a  Tommy  or  a  Polly  is  added  to  the  already  longish  list  of 
little  boys  and  girls  of  his,  his  responsibilities  are  growing 
heavier.  His  refiections  on  these  matters  make  him  as 
melancholy  and  dumpish  as  an  owl,  and  he  has  sixpence  in 
bis  pocket !  No  one  deplores  more  than  I  do  the  evil  effects  of 
drunkenness,  but  upon  my  life  I  have  sympathy  with  hard- 
worked,  ill-used  Bill  Brown,  and  I  can  scarcely  bring  my 
mind  to  be  sorry  as  I  see  him  raising  his  glass  to  his  lips,  at 
the  same  time  very  sincerely  hoping  that  he  won’t  take  more 
than  a  second  glass  at  the  most.  I'm  sure  that  I  should 
take  a  glass  if  I  were  in  his  place.  If  I  were  in  his  place ! 
Why  here  I  am  preaching  to  John  Jones  and  falling  into  the 
same  sort  of  cant  I  accuse  him  of.  I  do  take  my  glass.  Not 
perhaps  of  gin,  because  there  are  liquids  I  like  better,  but  I 
take  my  glass  when  I  feel  that  I  require  it,  and  if  there’s 
sin  in  it,  my  case  is  ten  times  worse  than  Bill  Brown’s, 
for  at  my  worst  times  I  have  not  a  tenth  of  the  excuse  that 
be  has. 

But  they  were  not  all  Bill  Browns  who  came  to  Mr. 
Sprouts’s  bar  that  evening.  There  were  not  a  few  who  drank 
for  drinking’s  sake — I  was  about  to  write,  who  ordered 
“  another  quartern,”  just  as  a  man  given  over  to  belly-worship 
orders  another  plate  of  rich  soup,  but  the  simile  does  not  hold 
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good,  inasmuch  as  the  soup-eater  at  bis  doTotions  gratifies 
all  his  senses  at  one  and  the  same  time,  l-i  is  vision  gloats 
over  the  delicious  compotind,  his  nostrils  gratefully  inhale 
I  the  fames  of  it,  the  mere  smooth  sound  of  the  spooning  is 
mnsie  and  soothing  to  his  ears,  and  his  very  teeth  water  for 
I  a  taste.  But  it  is  not  so  with  the  gin-drinker.  In  one  respect 
I  he  is  superior  to  the  soup-eater,  since  be  worships  his  god  for 
I  itself  alone.  He  cares  nothing  for  tho  smell  of  it,  its  bubbling 
I  from  the  measure  to  the  glass  rouses  within  his  breast  no 
i  other  thought  than  will  the  liquor  go  a  glass  each  all  round, 

I  and  the  taste  of  it  he  likes  no  bettor  than  physic.  This  last 
{  is  a  very  singular  fact,  and  one  worth  the  consideration  of 
I  distillers,  one  would  think.  You  may  see  a  man  smack  bis 
i  lips  with  a  relish  over  a  glass  of  ale ;  any  one  who  has  had 
I  opportunity  of  witnessing  a  sawyer's  or  a  coalheiver's  treat- 
I  ment  of  a  pot  of  beer — with  what  beaming  auection  he 
I  regards  its  creaming  head,  with  what  reverence  he  passes  his 
I  sleeve  across  his  lips  preparatory  to  raising  to  them  the 
j  pewter  containing  the  nectar,  with  what  hearty  deliberation 
I  he  imbibes  it,  tilting  back  his  head  so  that  tho  full  length  of 
his  throat  may  rejoice  at  the  precious  deluge— no  one  who 
has  witnessed  this  interesting  spectacle  can  for  a  moment 
doubt  that  the  man  enjoys  it,  that  he  finds  something  nice  in 
its  flavour.  But  who  ever  saw  a  gin-drinker  or  a  rum-drinker 
I  dally  over  his  liquor  ?  Who  ever  heard  one  such  say  that  he 
Uked  the  spirit  ?  I  have  been  at  the  pains  to  make  the  inquiry 
often,  and  the  answer  is  the  same  invariably : — “  Like  it !  no. 
There's  nothing  to  like  in  it.”  Not  that  there  is  need  for  making 
verbal  inquiry  into  the  matter.  Let  any  one  take  observation 
of  the  gin-drinker,  either  social  or  solitary  (and  the  difference 
in  the  habits  of  the  two  animals  is  as  wide  as  that  between 
the  domestic  cur  and  the  wild  hondm  of  Kaffirland),  and  be 
will  find  his  tactics  always  the  same.  He  swallows  his  dram 
jnst  as  an  experienced  pill-taker  swallows  a  pill.  He  dees 
not  drink  any  more  than  the  pill-taker  eats.  He  rather  laps, 
as  a  cat  doe?,  taking  the  liquid  into  his  mouth  and  driving  it 
down  his  throat  by  a  single  muscular  effort  of  his  longue. 
His  sole  object  and  aim  is  to  get  it  down.  It  is  of  no  use 
I  anywhere  but  in  his  stomach.  He  doesn't  care  for  tho  sight 
I  of  it,  the  smell  of  it  gives  him  no  pleasure ;  the  taste  of  it  is 
simply  nauseous.  It  is  only  when  he  charges  himself  with 
it,  like  pouring  gunpowder  down  the  muzzle  of  a  gun,  that 
be  may  flash  up  and  blaze  away,  that  be  at  all  appreciates 
its  qualities.  There  was  a  cheese  behind  Mr.  Sprouts's  bar, 
and  a  plate  with  bits  of  lemon  in  it,  and  a  basin  with  little 
knobs  of  sugar,  and  nothing  was  mere  common  than  fer  the 
gin  and  mm  drinkers  to  beg  j  ust  the  least  bit”  of  one  or 
the  other,  “to  take  the  taste  out  of  my  mouth.”  Which 
several  facts  I  beg  to  recommend  to  the  consideration  of  all 
generous  men  when  they  are  led  to  speak  of  the  “  brntal, 
vulgar,  and  debasing”  vice  of  gin-drinking,  as  indulged  in  by 
the  lower  classes.  It  is  a  shocking  thing  to  say,  but  when 
I  one  contemplates,  on  the  one  hand,  the  sijualid,  shiftless 
dram-drinker  tossing  down  his  “’livener”  with  something 
{  like  a  shudder  after  it,  and  on  the  other  band,  the  goed,  easy, 

I  and  highly-respectable  man  sitting  at  his  wine,  and  admiring 
I  it  for  its  colour  and  sipping  it  for  its  delicate  flavour,  it  is  too 
*  palpable  to  be  overlooked  that,  from  a  moral  point  of  view, 
the  latter  stands  at  disadvantage,  inasmuch  as  selfishness  and 
senaoality  enter  more  essentially  into  bis  indulgence,  or  vice, 
as  it  is  termed  in  the  gin-drinker's  case.  However,  this  not 
being  intended  as  a  paper  on  the  use  and  abuse  of  iutoxicating 
drinks,  I  will  say  no  more  on  that  score,  but  get  back  to  Mr. 
Sprouts’s  customers. 

I  made  this  discovery  amongst  them,  that  women  got 
drunk  more  suddenly  than  men.  A  female  gin-driiiker  will 
elevate  herself  to  a  pitch  of  raving  intoxication  in  less  timo 
than  the  man  will,  but  in  the  process  of  getting  drunk  she 


exhibits  fewer  symptoms  of  the  approaching  climax  than  the  | 
man.  If  she  is  a  solitary  drinker — the  woman  who  approaches  | 
the  bar  in  the  first  instance  with  an  affectation  of  bashfulness,  j 
and  whispers  hor  requeat  for  “  half-a-quartom  of  gin,  the  j 
best,”  and  makes  two  gulps  at  it — you  may  see  alter  her  j 
second  glass  that  its  effect  on  her  is  saddening  rather  than 
otherwise ;  and  with  the  social  female  drunkard  precisely  tho 
same  resnlt  is  observable.  I  witnessed  several  instances  of 
this  as  I  spied  through  the  bar-parlour  at  Mr.  Sprouts's. 
There  was  a  party  of  three  men  and  their  wives,  and  at 
starting  they  had  simply  a  couple  of  pots  ef  beer  amongst 
them,  but  presently  the  women  clustered  a  little  way  from 
tho  men  and  had  a  quartern  of  gin,  the  men  sticking  at  pre¬ 
sent  to  beer  and  smoking  thoir  pipes.  Tho  first  glass  round,  ’ 
except  that  it  made  them  chatter  the  faster  and  louder,  had 
no  visible  effect  on  the  throe  ladies,  but  in  a  little  while  one 
of  t'ue  three  delivered  at  Mr.  Sprouts  an  artful  wink,  at  the  j 
same  time  slipping  sixpence  under  the  quartern  measure,  in  j 
order,  as  I  suppose,  that  the  husbands  might  not  witness  the  ' 
replenishing.  The  second  glass  round  was  speedily  disposed  of, 
and  though  nothing  like  reeling  tipsiness  showed  itself  amongst 
the  trio,  the  effect  of  this  second  dose  was  unmistakable. 

The  women  gi-ew  solemn  and  sentimental,  and,  as  a  few  words  | 
higher  ])itcbed  than  usual  in  emphasis  betrayed,  confided  to  j 
each  other  tho  story  of  their  most  recent  trials  and  afflictions.  I 
One,  whoso  shawl  answered  as  a  bonnet  as  well,  and  who  was  | 
something  in  the  French-polishing  way  to  judge  from  the  colour 
of  her  hands  and  finger-nails,  and  who  was  addressed  by  tho 
others  as  Mrs.  Chitty,  was  sorely  .afflicted  w  ith  a  badly-behavod 
daughter,  Maria  by  name,  who  it  seemed  was  on  the  eve  of 
adding  to  the  population  “  without  a  rag  to  rop  it  in,”  as  poor 
Mrs.  Chitty,  with  tears  of  gin-and-water,  pathetically  declared, 
“and  him  no  better  than  a  chair-hawker,  with  nothing  better 
than  abuse  to  bo  got  out  of  him  if  you  kicked  him  from  here 
to  Hanover.  And  there  she  is  at  home,  being  too  disgraceful  i 
to  stay  any  longer  in  servico,  eating  the  bread  out  of  the  | 
mouths  of  the  little  'nns.  and  ashamed  to  show  her  face  to  | 
her  father,  and  ho  ready  to  bite  her  head  off  whenever  ho  meets 
her  on  tho  stairs,  which  gees  to  tho  heart  to  do  so  towards 
one's  own  flesli  and  blood,  ma'am.”  And  hero  poor  Mrs. 
Chitty  fairly  broko  down  and  Wept  in  tho  corner  of  her 
shawl,  while  her  chums  wagged  their  heads  sympatbetically, 
and  once  more  motioned  Mr.  Sprouts  to  fill  their  measure, 
and  they  all  three  drank.  “Ah,  well,  liore’.4  God  bloas  us  all!”  | 
and  “  Here's  tho  aforesaid”  in  the  most  solemn  manner.  I 

Tho  effect  was  curious.  Setting  down  her  glass  with  a  firm  j 
hand,  Mrs.  Chitty  was  a  changed  woman.  Hor  eyes,  just  now  i 
bedewed  with  tears,  were  bright  and  twinkling.  I  have  not 
the  least  idea  what  she  meant  by  tho  expression,  but,  with  a  : 
short  laugh,  “  There's  no  wicket  in  hell's  gate,  don't  you 
know,  Mother  Bumstead !''  cried  she  to  one  of  her  com¬ 
panions,  and,  flourisbing  her  arms  theatrically,  began  singing 
“  Wearing  of  the  green,"  the  other  two  women  taking  up  tho  I 
chorus  till  checked  by  Mrs.  Sprouts,  who,  with  an  energy  that  1 
shook  her  whole  frame  and  made  her  twinkle  like  a  harlo-  1 
quin,  informed  them  that,  if  they  wanted  to  squall,  they  had 
hotter  go  outside  into  the  gutter,  where  it  was  cooler,  and 
where  their  voices  might  be  heard  to  greater  advantage,  an  | 
insult  which  Mrs.  Chitty  resented  no  further  than  by  inqui-  1 
ring  if  Mrs.  Sprouts  knew  to  whom  she  was  talking,  and  on  j 
receiving  a  reply  in  tiio  affirmative  was  satisfied,  and  called 
for  another  quartern  of  gin.  At  this  point  Mr.  Chitty  inter-  j 
fored.  He  had  been  drinking  all  the  time,  but  had  wrought  I 
himself  to  nothing  beyond  an  easy  frame  of  mind,  and  one  in  | 
which  he  was  inclined  to  wink  good-naturedly  at  his  wife’s 
weakness.  “I'd  lake  my  tra veilin’  ticket  if  I  was  you,  ’Lisar- 
betb,”  ho  mildly  suggested.  “  You  go'  homo  and  fry  them 
sosaages,  and  I’ll  bring  home  the  supjior-beer  in  the  twinklin’ 


of  a  bodpoet,  that’s  a  good  gal !’’  "  You  be  danged,  and  your 
I  Bossages,”  anawered  Mrs.  Chitty  saucily ;  “  let  that  doll  of 
I  youm  at  home  cook  ’em"  [the  disconsolate  Maria,  whoae  head 
I  was  habitually  bitten  off  by  her  father  whenever  he  mot  her 
!  on  the  stairs — this  I  presume],  “  No  fear,  my  lad  ;  when  you 
I  lush  (drink)  I  lush  r  wo  both  row  in  the  same  boat."  And  she 
;  tipped  up  her  fourth  half-quartern  of  gin  with  a  defiant  leer, 

I  her  companions  laughing  and  drinking  good  luck  to  her.  She 
was  now  ahead  of  Mrs.  Bumstead  and  the  other  woman  in 
‘  the  matter  of  standing  treat,  and  they  being  by  this  time 
1  tipsy  enough  to  bo  independent  ns  became  Englishwomen, 

I  insisted  on  paying  for  another  ijuariera  each ;  and  JIrs.  Bum- 
I  stead  generously  insisted  on  Mr.  Chitty  taking  a  drop  with 
I  her,  an  act  of  liberality  which  Mrs.  Cliitty  immediately 
I  resented  by  flinging  her  empty  glass  at  Mrs.  Bumstoad's 
j  head,  cutting  the  bridge  of  her  nose  in  a  very  unpleasant 
I  manner,  on  which,  spurred  by  conjugal  duty,  Mr.  Bumstoid 
I  made  a  hasty  step  towards  Mrs.  Chitty,  when  Mr.  Chitty  mot 
I  him  half-way  and  knocked  him  down. 

I  This  naturally  caused  a  slight  disturbar.ce,  which  was  not 
!  quelled  until  Mr.  Sprouts,  assisted  by  his  potman,  ejected  the 
I  women,  and  threatened  them  with  the  police  if  they  came  in 
j  again,  while  Mr.  Chitty  shook  hands  with  Mr.  Bumstead  and 
I  stood  sixpeunyworth  of  rum  by  way  of  damages.  It  was 
I  half-past  eight  when  the  party  first  came  in  and  ton  o'clock 
when  the  women  were  turned  out,  and  during  that  hour  and 
a-half  the  women  spent  four-and-eightpence  and  the  men  two- 
I  and-tonpence,  which  would  give  an  average  of  about  tenpcnco 
per  hour  per  drinker.  There  must  have  been  at  least  fifty 
persons  hard  at  this  sort  of  work  throughout  the  four  hours 
from  eight  to  twelve  before  tbo  bar  of  the  Lapwing,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  “jug  trade,"  and  the  sum  bagged  by  Mr. 
Sprouts  in  that  little  time  must  havo  beon  something  over 
ten  pounds ! 

I 

1  WHAT  I  SAW  ON  BOAllD  THE  AKGYLESIHllE. 

I  .VN  OLD  WOM.VN’S  STOliY. 

I 

I  LY  •ill£  AUTHOUESS  OF  “  N'lCt-LY  DIiA;':E.  ’ 

N  old  woman’s  story  truly,  fer  it  is  many  a  long  year  ago, 
before  Time's  unstaying  linger  had  whitened  my  head, 

I  or  children  and  gr.indchildren  bad  grown  up  around  me, 

I  transforming  mo  from  a  merry  laughing  girl  into  a  tottering  i 
old  woman.  It  was  in  tbo  year — well,  never  mind,  oven  old  i 
I  ladies  may  keep  q  secret  if  they  like — but  at  all  events  it  was  | 
I  long,  long  ago,  1  was  going  from  Edinburgh  to  London  in  tho  { 
steamship  Argyleshire.  'We  were  a  happy  party — my  brother 
I  and  myself,  and  some  one  else, 

"  A  nearer  one 

I  Siilb  and  a  dearer  one," 

who  was  to  call  mo  by  the  sacred  name  of  wife  ere  many 
I  weeks  were  past. 

I  It  was  a  glorious  summer- day  when  wo  started  from 
I  Grantcn ;  so  bright  that  it  was  hard  to  tell  which  was  the 
I  bluest  or  tho  brightest,  the  clear  sky  above  or  the  dancing 
I  waters  of  the  Forth  below;  and  all  on  board  were  in  gay 
I  spirits  and  full  of  happy  anticipations  of  a  y.leasant  trip, 
i  Young  ladies  walked  about  in  the  freshest  of  toilets  and  most 
!  elaborate  styles  of  hairdressing,  and  young  gentlemen  sported 
I  wideawakes  and  tweed  suits,  and  looked  knowingly  through 
I  telescopes  at  the  coast  on  either  side,  while  they  talked  to  the 
j  captain  of  things  pertaining  to  the  sea,  the  speed  of  his  ship, 

I  and  the  dangers  of  tho  deep  generally.  Tho  good  man, fas 
j  smart  as  any  of  them  now  (but  with  rough  pea-coats  and  oil- 
I  skin  cap  and  leggings  biding  their  time  to  be  put  on,  in  a 
I  convenient  corner),  talked,  and  answered,  and  smiled  a  quiet 
I  smile  as  he  listened  and  thought  of  by-and-by.  All  this  w.as 


very  fine  in  the  Forth,  but  there  is  open  sea  beyond ;  and  | 
Neptune,  ungallunt  fellow  that  he  is,  has  no  tender  mercies,  i 
-Vll  yield  alike  to  his  mighty  will,  and  gloriously  ho  sports  | 
with  the  luckless  beings  who  venture  into  his  dominions.  { 
There  was  a  little  wind  stirring,  but,  sheltered  by  the  hills  | 
on  cither  side,  we  did  not  feel  it,  and  right  merry  were  wo  all  j 
till  wo  neared  tho  mouth  of  tho  river ;  then  wo  began  to  feel  j 
that  there  was  more  in  store  for  us  than  taking  comfortable 
promenades  on  the  dock,  end  chatting  pleasantly  to  one  I 
another ;  little  provoking  waves  tipped  with  white  foam  came  i 
up  one  after  another  and  broke  against  the  side,  sending  i 
showers  of  spray  over  the  deck,  as  much  as  to  say,  “  Seo  what 
wo  could  do  if  wo  chose !”  and  fair  faces  began  to  look  very 
grave  and  turned  very  white,  and  one  young  lady  after 
another  suddenly  found  that  her  hair  was  rough,  or  her  dress 
disarranged,  or  that  she  had  left  something  of  vast  importance 
downstairs  which  apparently  took  a  long  time  to  find,  as  they 
never  reappeared.  The  gentlemen,  too,  vanished  by  turns 
quite  as  mysteriously  ;  if  they  did  reappear  it  wa.s  mufilod  in 
great-coats  and  comforters,  and  with  a  mysteriously  subdued 
air.  I  did  not  suffer  much,  and  persisted  in  remaining  on 
deck,  as  did  one  or  two  other  ladies;  and  the  terrible  nausea  ' 
after  awhile  grow  less,  and  I  was  able  to  look  about  me.  | 

Neither  of  my  companions  was  materially  affected,  and  wo  I 
sat  chatting  and  looking  about  us  till  the  evening  came  on  j 
:  and  it  grew  dark.  Tho  wind  had  increased  towards  the  after-  j 
noon,  aud  it  was  pretty  rough  though  fine ;  and,  muffled  in  j 
cloaks  and  shawls,  I  etijoyed  looking  out  upon  the  darkening 
water.  The  second-class  passengers  wore  mostly  down  in 
their  cabins,  and  tho  deck  was  vacant  from  end  to  end  save 
for  the  sailors  about  their  work.  We  hud  been  speaking  (my 
betrothed  and  myself)  about  our  future,  where  we  should  go 
I  and  what  see  on  tho  wedding  tour,  now  so  near,  when  sud- 
I  denly  a  sharp  shudder  ran  through  me,  an  intense  cold  shiver. 

I  What  caused  it  I  could  not  toll ;  I  was  not  cold,  was  not 
frightened ;  I  was  gazing,  as  I  had  done  before,  along  the 
I  deck;  there  was  only  one  person  to  be  seen,  a  slight  girl  in  a 
I  dark  dress  standing  between  the  p.addle-boxos,  gazing  down 
I  into  the  engine-room.  I  could  not  see  her  face,  but  the 
I  figure  seemed  to  be  that  of  a  girl  about  seventeen  or  eighteen, 
plainly  dressed,  with  a  good  deal  of  grace  and  elegance  about 
her  in  spite  of  her  apparently  humble  position.  She  had  mag¬ 
nificent  hair,  for  it  fell  in  dark  curls  from  under  her  bonnet, 
and  hung  all  over  her  shoulders  in  ringlets  which  no  artificial 
aid  could  have  produced. 

“You  are  cold,  Lilly,”  my  companion  said,  noticing  my 
shiver;  “you  have  st.ayed  up  here  too  long;  let  me  take  you 
into  tho  cabin."  | 

“  Ob,  no !”  I  replied  (the  very  idea  of  the  close,  hot  air  made  ! 
mo  feel  ill),  “  I  cannot  go  in  there !” 

“  Well,  down  to  the  deck  there ;  it  is  more  sheltered.  I 
can  make  you  a  nice  place  in  that  comer,  and  I  won’t  have 
you  catching  cold  now." 

“  It  wasn't  tho  cold,”  I  replied,  rising. 

I  was  glad  to  go  down,  though  the  ship  was  rocking  too 
much  for  me  to  attempt  it  by  myself.  I  wanted  to  see  that 
girl  nearer.  She  stood  there  so  still,  not  minding  the  rocking 
of  the  vessel  in  the  least,  or  paying  the  slightest  attention  to 
any  one  who  passed  her,  as  one  or  two  of  the  men  did  while  I 
looked  at  her.  Wo  went  down — my  brother  remaining  where 
he  was — and  established  ourselves  in  a  comfortable  seat  where  I 
I  could  see  the  girl’s  face.  It  was  very  pale — interesting 
rather  thau  pretty — and  she  seemed  quite  absorbed  in  watch¬ 
ing  the  motions  of  the  snorting  monster  underneath  the  sky¬ 
light,  the  gleam  of  the  polished  brass-work  of  which  we  could 
seo  at  intervals  as  the  huge  bars  moved  in  obedience  to  the  ; 
power  which  impelled  them.  I  could  not  help  watching  her  I 
intently,  her  face  had  such  a  strange  fascination  for  me ;  it  ' 
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was  very  sad  and  white,  and  never  varied  in  its  set,  stony 
look.  I  pointed  her  out  to  Leonard,  and  as  he  sat  by  my  side, 
gazing  np  at  the  stars  which  twinkled  over  our  heads — 

“  Looks  awfully  lonely  and  cold,"*  he  remarked ;  “  Tve  half 
a  mind  to  go  and  speak  to  her.” 

“  I  would,”  I  said,  “  if  I  could  stand,  but  I  rather  doubt  my 
power  of  walking  so  far.” 

“  So  do  I.  1  don’t  want  to  see  my  Lilly  measuring  her 
length  upon  the  deck,  so  I'll  go.  'What  shall  I  say  to  her 
when  I  have  accomplished  the  perilous  journey  ?” 

“Ask  her  to  come  and  sit  down.  Wo  have  plenty  of 
wraps.” 

It  seemed  as  though  she  heard  ns,  for  as  Leonard  rose  she 
turned  her  face  full  upon  us  and  gazed  a  wistful,  mournful 
gaze,  as  though  she  would  fain  have  said  something  in 
acknowledgment ;  but  be  never  reached  her  to  hear  it,  for 
a.s  be  turned  from  me  a  sudden  sea  struck  the  vessel,  covering 
us  with  fine  spray,  and  blinding  him  for  a  moment.  When 
he  recovered  himself  the  girl  was  gone ;  no  trace  of  her  could 
be  seen,  and  he  returned  to  my  side. 

“  She  didn’t  care  for  a  stranger  to  speak  to  her,  I  sup¬ 
pose,”  he  remarked.  “  I  got  more  salt  water  down  my  throat 
than  I  bargained  for  that  time.  I  must  have  a  cigar  to  take 
the  taste  away — that  is,  if  the  wind  will  let  me,  which  seems 
doubtful." 

I  watched  him  light  it — rather  a  long  process  under  the 
circumstances — shivering  all  the  while  with  a  dread  I  could 
neither  suppress  nor  account  for,  somehow  connected  with 
the  girl  we  had  seen,  though  why  I  should  care  about  her  1 
could  not  imagine. 

“Why,  Lilly,  what’s  the  matter?”  he  asked,  catching  sight 
I  of  my  pale  face.  “  You  really  must  go  in.’’  1 

1  “  No,  no !”  I  pleaded.  “  Where  is  she  ?” 

j  “She!  Who?-’ 
j  “  That  girl !” 

I  “  Why  you  silly  child,  look  there !” 

I  He  pointed  to  the  fora  part  of  the  deck,  and  there,  sure 
I  enough,  she  was,  walking  up  and  down,  her  hands  clasped 
!  together  as  calmly  as  if  the  tossing  ship  were  the  carpeted 
I  floor  of  a  drawing-room. 

I  “  How  can  she  walk  ?”  I  exclaimed  in  astonishment. 

I  “  Sbe’s  a  better  sailor  than  you,  that’s  very  evident,”  he 
I  remarked  with  a  smile.  “  How  interested  you  are  in  her, 
j  LiUy!” 

I  “  Yes,"  I  said ;  “  I  don’t  know  why and  then,  prompted 
by  a  feeling  I  could  not  account  lor,  I  suddenly  called  one  of 
the  sailors  who  was  passing  at  the  time :  “  Do  you  know  who 
that  young  lady  is  ?’’ 

The  man  stopped  in  astonishment.  “What  yoimg  lady, 
miss  ?”  • 

“  That  one  there,  walking  up  and  down ;  she  seems  tho¬ 
roughly  used  to  the  sea.” 

“  Why,  can’t  yon  see  her,  man  ?”  Leonard  asked.  “  Yonder 
pale-face— dark  hair — hands  clasped,  so." 

The  man’s  face  seemed  to  me  to  turn  perfectly  grey  in  its 
pallor  as  he  replied,  in  a  voice  hollow  with  some  agitation — 

“  I  don’t  see  her,  miss ;  there’s  no  young  lady  there !” 

.  He  hurried  away,  and  Leonard  remarked  that  he  must  be 
drunk  not  to  see  the  girl  whose  dress  be  passed  so  closely  as 
to  brush  it  in  going  by,  and  who  continued  to  walk  up  and 
down  so  unconcernedly ;  but  be  vanished  into  his  own  peculiar 
regions,  and  we  thought  no  more  of  it.  Presently  I  fell  into 
a  doze,  lulled  by  the  dashing  sea  and  whistling  wind,  while 
my  companion  smoked  on  in  silence.  I  was  awakened  sud¬ 
denly  by  a  voice  close  at  my  side : — 

“  We  shall  have  a  rough  night  of  it !” 

That  was  all,  but  the  words  seemed  to  make  a  singular 
I  impression  on  me.  I  opened  my  eyes,  and  saw  two  sailors 
I 


standing  within  a  few  feet  of  me.  One  was  the  same  to  | 
whom  I  had  spoken,  the  other  one  of  bis  companions.  They 
were  in  conversation,  and  did  not  notice  my  wide-open  eyes,  j 
“  We  shall  have  a  rough  night  of  it,"  said  the  first ;  “  she’s  : 
hero !”  j 

He  jerked  his  thumb  over  his  shoulder  in  the  direction  of  , 
the  paddles,  which  the  other  seemed  to  understand,  for  a  | 
frightened  expression  came  over  his  face.  | 

“  Did  yon  see  her  ?’’  he  asked.  ; 

“  God  forbid !”  said  the  other  solemnly.  “  It  wasn’t  me.’’ 

“  Who  then  ?”  I 

“  That  lassie  yonder.  She  asked  me  if  I  know  her.”  j 

“  Then  we  may  look  out  for  squalls.  This  is  the  third  ' 
time  since  I  came  on  the  boat,  and  each  time  we’ve  hud  a  | 
narrow  squeak  for  our  lives.” 

They  passed  on,  and  I  heard  no  more,  but  I  lay  awake  ' 
wondering  what  they  meant.  That  I  was  the  lassie  alluded  ^ 
to  I  had  no  doubt,  but  what  did  they  mean?  I  had  seen  no  j 
one  except  the  pale  girl  in  the  dark  clothes,  and  what  could  i 
she  have  to  do  with  storms  and  rough  nights?  The  sailor's  j 
prediction  was  correct:  we  bad  a  rough  night  of  it.  In  ; 
another  hour  the  wind  was  roaring  and  the  sea  'ooiling  and 
foaming  in  a  fashion  to  appal  stouter  hearts  than  mine.  I 
was  forced  to  seek  the  shelter  of  the  cabin,  but  ere  I  did  so 
1  once  more  caught  sight  of  the  girl  1  had  seen  before.  I 
clung  to  Leonard’s  side  to  watch  her,  and  wo  bad  to  steady 
ourselves  by  bolding  tight  to  a  rope  to  stand  at  all ;  yet  she 
never  seemed  to  feel  the  wild  power  of  tho  storm  in  the  least. 
Right  on  she  came  from  the  fore  part  of  the  ship,  as  she  bad 
come  before,  with  folded  arms  and  placid  face,  walking  as 
easily  as  on  dry  land.  I  watched  her,  fascinated :  I  could 
not  help  it;  and  then  sank  fainting  at  the  feet  of  my 
betrothed;  for  I  saw  what  he  did  not.  As  truly  as  my 
name  was  Lillias  Gordon,  I  behold  that  palo  girl  walk  straight 
through,  not  over,  the  side  of  the  ship  into  the  boiling  sea 
below !  It  was  no  fancy,  though  he  tried  bard  to  persuade 
mo  that  it  was  so,  and  that  she  had  only  gone  out  of  sight. 

I  saw  it  as  plain  as  ever  I  saw  anything  in  my  life,  and  he 
was  fain  to  take  me  to  the  saloon  and  deliver  me  over  to  the 
stewardess.  I  shrank  from  telling  that  functionary  what  I  | 
had  seen,  and  passed  a  night  of  horrible  imaginings,  listening  j 
to  the  storm  which  raged  without,  and  picturing  that  palo 
face  and  slender  form  battling  with  the  raging  waters.  We 
had  a  dreary  passage,  and  the  next  night  only  found  us  at 
the  mouth  of  the  Thames.  It  was  somewhat  clearer  weather, 
and  we  were  all  enjoying  the  prospect  of  relief  from  our 
floating  prison.  I  was  on  deck  for  a  breath  of  air,  as  wero  I 
most  of  the  passengers,  when  my  brother  suddenly  ex¬ 
claimed —  j 

“  Why,  Lilly,  isn’t  that  the  girl  you  saw  walk  overboard 
last  night — there,  walking  about?” 

“  Yes,”  I  replied  in  amazement,  staring  at  the  quiet,  com¬ 
posed-looking  figure  which  was  pacing  up  and  down  among 
tho  people,  seeming  to  see  no  one,  taking  notice  of  nothing, 
and  apparently  unseen  by  all.  I  don’t  know  why  I  thought 
of  the  sailor’s  words  about  rough  weather,  or  connected  them 
with  the  quiet  little  figure  I  was  watching,  but  they  would 
rise  in  my  mind,  and  I  was  hardly  surprised  when  a  fog  fell 
so  thick  that  we  were  weatherbound  in  the  river  all  night, 
and  did  not  reach  home  till  next  morning. 

There  is  no  need  to  chronicle  here  how  tho  time  flew  by 
till  our  wedding-day,  or  how  our  wedding  tour  was  spent  and 
enjoyed ;  five  weeks  from  the  time  I  have  been  telling  of  I  I 
became  Leonard  Bentley's  wife,  and  left  England  with  | 
him  to  spend  what  there  was  left  of  summer  on  the  conti-  | 
nent.  ^Vben  winter  set  in  we  were  once  more  in  London,  j 
“doing  all  the  sights,”  as  he  laughingly  said ;  and  I,  whoso  | 
childhood  had  been  passed  in  a  remote  Scotch  town  far  away  | 
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I  from  theatres  or  any  places  of  amusement,  was  specially 
I  delighted  with  the  gorgeous  pantomimes.  One  after  another 
we  saw,  till  Leonard  used  to  declare  he  should  never  be  able 
to  see  anything  but  red  and  blue  fire  all  his  life  long.  We 
had  seen  all  the  West-End  theatres,  and  were  one  night  at 
({uite  the  other  end  of  London,  at  a  place  where  the  enter¬ 
tainment  was  quite  as  gorgeous,  lacking  nothing  to  make  it 
equal  to  the  others,  save  the  refinement  which  constitutes  the 
great  charm  at  the  more  aristocratic  places  of  amusement 
I  don’t  remember  what  the  opening  was  about,  pretty  as  it 
seemed  to  me ;  of  course  there  were  the  usual  demons  and 
I  mortals  persecuted  and  otherwise,  and  the  proper  complement 
!  of  gauzy  fairies  to  dance  and  wave  white  arms  for  the  delecta- 
\  lion  of  the  audience.  I  watched  it  all  with  interest,  till  one 
I  of  the  principal  fairies  came  forward  to  dance  alone.  I  knew 
{  her  in  an  instant,  and  touched  my  husband’s  elbow. 

I  “Look  there,  Leonard,”  I  said ;  “ don’t  you  know  her  ?" 

“Who?” 

“  That  girl  there,  the  one  we  saw  on  board  the  Argyleshire.” 

“  So  it  is,  by  Jove !"  he  exclaimed,  “  and  very  pretty  she  is  j 
something  different  from  what  she  looked  then.” 

I  She  was  indeed  radiant  and  handsome,  with  a  piquant 
i  expression  on  her  face,  very  different  from  what  it  bad  looked 
on  that  stormy  night.  “  She  was  cold  and  miserable  then,” 

'  was  Leonard’s  comment  on  my  remark  to  that  effect,  and  I 
'  thought  no  more  about  it.  We  saw  her  again  in  the  trans- 
I  formation  scene,  the  centre  figure  of  a  dazzling  group,  her 
long  curls  falling  over  her  shoulders,  and  her  fair  face  radiant 
;  in  the  glare  of  many-coloured  fires.  Still  I  could  not  sup¬ 
press  a  strange  shuddering  feeling  as  I  looked  at  her  and 
:  thonght  of  that  night,  and  I  told  my  husband  jokingly  that 
I  I  should  always  think  she  was  a  ghost  till  I  had  seen  her 
close  to  me.  , 

“  You  think  she’s  no  canny,  as  your  country  folks  say,”  he 
replied  laughingly.  “I’li  warrant  her  flesh  and  blood  now, 
whatever  she  was  that  night.  However,  yon  shall  see  her : 

I  I'll  take  yon  behind.  When  I  dabbled  in  authorship  I  once 
had  a  farce  accepted  here,  and  I'll  try  if  my  name's  an  '  open 
sesame’  still.  It  may  be.” 

It  was,  and  wo  went  round — “behind”  is  the  technical 
term — and  for  the  first  and  last  time  in  my  life  I  was  intro- 
i  duced  to  the  world  of  mystery  behind  the  scenes.  I  was 
I  presented  to  the  pompous,  portly  manager,  and  stared  in 
astonishment  at  the  pink  legs  and  short  petticoats  of  the 
I  tripping  fairies,  who  seemed  to  my  uninitiated  eyes  to  be 
I  trembling  on  the  verge  of  indecorum.  Leonard  told  Mr. 

I  Rogers,  the  king  of  the  busy  community,  of  our  encounter 
with  one  of  his  young  ladies  at  sea,  of  the  storm,  and  of  my 
most  extraordinary  fancy.  He  laughed  aloud  at  the  idea. 

“  Miss  Hazleton’s  no  ghost,”  be  said  merrily.  “  She’s  flesh 
and  blood,  and  pretty  substantial  too.  Here  sbo  comes.” 

She  passed  us  so  closely  that  her  dress  brushed  mine,  and 
I  bad  a  full  view  of  her.  There  could  be  no  mistake ;  it  was 
the  same  face,  tbe  same  figure,  the  same  long  curling  hair, 
i  but  with  a  very  different  look.  Tbe  set  stony  expression  was 
gone,  though  under  the  stereotyped  smile  I  fancied  I  could 
I  detect  a  sadness  rarely  seen  on  a  yourg  face.  She  was 
introduced  to  us,  and  I  remarked  that  I  bad  seen  her 
before. 

'  “I  suppose  on  the  stage?”  she  remarked.  “We  are  known 
I  to  a  great  many  of  whom  we  know  nothing.” 

I  “Oh,  no!”  I  replied,  “not  on  the  stage;  I  took  a  journey 
!  with  you  some  weeks  ago  from  Scotland.” 

She  drew  her  breath  in  a  quick  gasp,  and  it  was  evidently 
I  with  an  effort  that  the  answered  me — 

“  I  have  never  been  in  Scotland,  and  it  is  more  than  a  year 
.  since  I  was  out  of  London.” 

j  “  But  were  you  not  on  board  the  Argyleshire  in _ ?’’ 


She  would  not  let  me  finish  the  sentence,  but  answered  me 
at  once  in  a  tone  which  was  almost  a  wail  in  its  sadness. 

“  Oh,  no,  no !  I  never  was  on  the  sea !” 

It  struck  me  she  might  have  some  reason  for  wishing  to 
deny  tbe  fact,  and  I  said  no  more,  and  other  matters  soon 
drove  the  recollection  of  the  pretty  dancer  out  of  my  head. 
Several  weeks  elapsed,  and  we  were  finally  settled  in  our 
London  homo,  when  one  morning  I  received  a  letter  which 
cleared  up  the  mystery.  It  was  rather  above  what  I  should 
have  expected  from  a  ballet-girl  in  style  and  diction,  but  I 
will  give  it  os  it  came  to  me : — 

Royal  Brunswick  TheoUre,  Wednesday. 

“Deab  Madam,— I  hope  you  will  pardon  my  addressing 
you  at  all,  but  I  canuot  help  feeling  that  you  must  have  re¬ 
garded  me  as  very  unscrupulous  about  truth.  I  am  sure  my 
manner  when  you  spoke  of  having  seen  me  before  must  have 
conveyed  such  an  idea.  But  what  you  told  mo  so  agitated 
me  that  I  hardly  knew  what  I  was  saying.  I  told  yon  the 
truth  when  I  said  I  bad  never  been  on  the  sea  or  in  Scotland. 
It  was  not  me  yon  saw,  but— I  hardly  know  how  to  express 
it — my  sister,  and  yet  not  my  sister — she  is  gone  for  ever — 
but  a  remembrance  of  her  which  has  been  seen  on  board  tbe 
Argyleshire  more  than  once.  You  will  think  this  very  strange, 
but  I  can  only  tell  yon  what  is  true.  I  had  a  twin  sister — 
how  dear  to  me  I  could  not  tell  in  the  compass  of  twenty 
letters— and  three  years  ago  she  sailed  for  Scotland  alone  in 
that  terrible  ship,  llow  she  met  her  death  I  never  clearly 
knew ;  there  was  a  terrible  storm,  and  the  Argyleshire  reached 
Qranton  with  the  poor  ballet-girl  missing.  Washed  over¬ 
board  was  tbe  story  that  came  to  me  from  all,  and  I  have 
been  alone  in  tbe  world  since  then.  The  ship  comes  and 
goes,  and  my  heart  aches  every  time  I  hear  the  name.  Y'ou 
are  the  second  person  who  has  told  me  I  have  been  seen  on 
board,  and  I  should  like,  if  you  would  not  think  me  trouble¬ 
some,  to  boar  all  about  it  I  told  Mr.  Rogers,  and  he  said  he 
thought  I  might  take  the  liberty  of  writing  to  you. 

“  I  am.  Madam,  yours  respectfully, 

“A.xima  Hazleton.” 

So  the  mystery  was  solved.  I  had  seen  or  fancied  a  visitant 
from  another  sphere,  and  if  I  fancy,  how  came  other  people 
to  imagine  tbe  same  7  I  saw  Miss  Hazleton  frequently  from 
that  time,  and  found  her  a  very  superior  girl  for  her  station 
in  life.  I  had  ample  proof  that  her  story  was  true,  for 
Leonard  took  tbe  trouble  to  make  all  inquiries  about  her 
antecedents.  It  was  not  her  I  saw,  and  her  sister  was  dead, 
as  every  one  knew.  It  has  served  me  for  a  story  to  tell  my 
children  many  a  time  and  oft,  and  now  I  put  it  in  print  for 
the  first  time,  and  leave  other  people  to  draw  what  con¬ 
clusions  they  like  from  this  true  story  of  what  I  saw  on  board 
the  Argyle^ire. 

THE  STARS. 

HO  that  has  watched  without  or  awe  or  fear 
The  host  of  patient,  sad-eyed  stars  come  out — 

A  myriad  host — each  in  its  separate  sphere 
Alike  the  wonder  of  the  sago  and  lout  ? 

0  how  they  stare  aghast,  with  eyes  so  stern. 

Upon  this  sinful  world  at  even-time, 

And  bum  their  orbs  out  nightly  to  discern 
Some  intermission  in  our  round  of  crime ! 

And  0  how  very  much  in  vain  they  look  I 

Yea,  all  in  vain  they  look,  since  poor  mankind 
Not  for  one  hour  forsakes,  or  has  forsook, 

From  Adam’s  time,  its  evil  coarse  and  blind ; 

Yet  do  they  watch  us  through  Night’s  cloudlet  bars 
As  hopeful  aye  as  ever,  patient  stars  I 

James  Dawson,  Jun. 
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j  THE  FASHIONS. 

HOSE  of  our  fair  readers  who  delight  in  change  and 
variety  most  sorely  be  pleased  with  the  nomeroos 
!  modificationa  that  one  of  the  most  important  items  of  the 
female  toilet — ^bonnets — has  been  undergoing  during  the  last 
few  seasons.  Some  of  the  patterns  exhibited  this  spring 
in  the  windows  of  some  of  our  drst  modistes  are  so  strange 
that  crowds  of  curious  persons  of  both  sexes  are  continually 
I  seen  stopping  to  examine  them.  The  problem  to  solve  appears 
'  to  be  to  retrench  as  much  as  possible  from  a  bonnet  without 
I  reducing  it  to  nothing  at  all.  The  crown,  curtain,  and  cap 
have  all  disappeared ;  nothing  remains  but  a  narrow  fancbon 
j  border,  rounded  in  front  and  coming  just  a  little  over  the 
I  forehead,  and  very  wide  strings  which  come  close  to  the 
I  cheeks  without  even  the  softening  of  a  tulle  or  blond  ruching. 

I  This  is  the  fashionable  fanchon  bonnet.  We  will  give  as 
j  specimens  a  fanchon  of  white  tulle  arranged  in  bouillons, 
edged  on  either  side  with  a  border  of  Parmese  violets,  wide 
strings  of  violet-coloured  ribbon,  and  a  long  loop  of  the  same 
I  flowers  fastened  from  one  side  to  the  other  in  front,  and 
I  falling  over  the  strings. 

I  Another  fanchon  of  white  tulle,  edged  with  white  blond, 

,  studded  with  large  pearl  beads,  wide  white  ribbon  strings, 

I  and  then  a  wreath  of  apple-blossoms  encircling  the  head, 
forming  a  coronet  in  front,  and  crossing  the  chignon  at  the 
{  back. 

A  third  fanchon  is  made  of  fine  white  straw,  and  bound 
with  cerise-coloured  velvet,  covered  with  white  Cluny  guipure ; 
the  brim  is  fringed  in  front  with  pearl  beads ;  strings  of  cerise- 
'  coloured  ribbon. 

I  The  Bergere  bonnet  is  quite  round,  crown  and  brim  of  one 
'  piece;  it  is  placed  on  the  top  of  the  head,  and  would  not 
j  keep  on  one  moment  without  the  strings  by  which  it  is 
I  fastened.  One  of  these  was  made  of  pink  spotted  tulle.  A 
bunch  of  white  roses  was  placed  on  one  side  in  front,  another 
I  smaller  one  in  the  centre  of  a  large  bow  of  pink  ribbon  which 
I  fell  in  long  lapels  at  the  back.  Piuk,  or  rather  bright  real 
I  rose  colour,  is  once  more  the  most  favoured  and  fashionable 
I  tint  for  bonnets. 

;  Another  Bergire  bonnet  was  made  of  leghorn,  and  trimmed 
I  with  a  wreath  of  bluebells,  finished  off  with  a  bow  and  lung 
lapels  of  blue  ribbon.  Blue  strings. 

The  Lamballe  is  very  much  the  same  as  the  Watteau  shape 
we  described  la.st  month.  It  is  not  quite  so  round  as  the 
Bergere,  and  is  more  of  a  bonnet,  though  very  much  rounded 
off  at  the  sides.  Fancy  straws  are  very  generally  made  of 
this  shape.  The  fashionable  fancy  straw  comes  out  in  little 
;  spikes,  and  is  white  with  a  small  mixture  of  black.  The 
Lamballe  bonnets  are,  like  tbe  Bergere,  trimmed  with  wreaths, 
or  sometimes  with  two  bunches  of  flowers,  one  on  one  side  in 
!  front,  the  other  at  the  back.  Crystal  and  pearl  bead  fringes 
are  very  much  worn.  The  chains  of  flowers  forming  loops 
in  front  are  far  too  uncomfortable  to  wear  ever  to  become  a 
universally-adopted  fashion.  Indeed,  we  never  saw  such  a 
number  of  differently  shaped  and  trimmed  bonnets  worn  by 
different  people  at  the  same  period  as  this  season.  Those 
who  take  the  lead  in  all  matters  of  fashion,  and  aim  at  being 
considered  oracles  in  all  that  concerns  elegance  and  style, 
wear  the  smallest  possible  bonnets — just  a  mere  bouillon  of 
tulle  across  the  head,  with  wreaths  and  chains  of  flowers  to 
complete  the  coiffure.  Those  who  follow  with  a  more  timid 
step,  but  still  wish  to  pay  homage  to  tbe  fickle  goddess,  wear 
I  the  rounded  shape,  which  is  really  but  a  modification  of  the 
;  Empire  bonnet,  or  the  fanchon  somewhat  smidler  than  it  was 
I  last  year.  Others  who  do  not  choose  to  change  their  head- 
I  gear  every  month,  and  who  like  to  have  some  covering  upon 
j  their  beads  when  they  walk  abroad,  keep  to  the  Empire 
I  bonnet,  only  just  a  little  more  rounded  off  at  the  sides  than 
I  last  season.  All  the  various  shapes  of  which  we  have  spoken 
I  are  now  seen  in  all  kinds  of  fancy  straw  and  fancy  crinoline, 

I  the  latter  of  all  colours,  jsnk,  blue,  mauve,  and  maize  colour 
I  being  the  favourite  tints.  It  is  in  good  taste  to  wear  ribbons 
I  of  the  same  colour  and  white  flowers  upon  a  coloured  crinoline 
I  bonnet.  A  small  quantity  of  black  lace  also  looks  well  in  the 
trimming. 

I  What  wo  have  just  said  about  the  different  shapes  worn  in 
I  bonnets  just  now  might  also  apply  to  dresses.  The  length  of 
I  the  train  appears  to  be  the  criterion  of  elegance.  La<1ios  of 
j  fkshion  wear  it  full  one  yard  trailing  on  the  ground,  and  those 
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whose  tastes  are  simple  wear  it  as  many  inches  shorter  as  they  I 
think  proper.  There  are  two  ways  of  cutting  a  gored  skirt. 
Tbe  first  is  to  leave  the  front  and  back  widths  uncut,  and  to  | 
slant  off  the  side  ones  only ;  the  back  is  then  pleated.  The 
second  is  to  place  two  gored  widths  at  the  back,  so  as  to  have 
a  seam  in  tbe  middle,  which  forms  a  pigeon’s-tail-sbaped  train 
at  the  hack,  and  requires  much  less  material.  In  this  case  an 
uncut  width  is  placed  on  either  side,  the  others  as  usual.  We 
prefer  the  first  method,  which  makes  a  more  ample  and 
graceful  train.  The  usual  width  of  a  dress  is  now  alMut  two 
yards  at  the  top,  six  yards  at  tbe  bottom,  no  pleats  at  all  in 
front,  double  pleats  at  the  back,  and  sometimes  at  tbe  sides. 

The  new  materials  for  the  spring  and  summer  are  mostly  | 
striped.  A  new  kind  of  mohair  is  called  Sultana :  these  are 
some  of  the  prettiest  patterns ; — A  white  ground,  with  stripes 
formed  of  from  fifteen  to  twenty  black,  violet,  blue,  or  green 
lines;  coloured  stripes  about  half  an-inch  wide,  bordered  on 
either  side  with  a  line  of  bright  maize  colour  upon  a  grey 
ground ;  the  stripe  may  be  blue,  violet,  etc.  The  new  linos  i 
dresses  have  also  coloured  stripes  upon  a  speckled  grey-and- 
white  ground. 

There  are  also  clearer  fabrics  for  the  summer.  A  new  sort 
of  barfege,  called  Byz  intine,  in  all  shades  of  colour ;  another 
the  texture  of  which  appears  to  be  plaited  ;  the  canvas  grena¬ 
dine,  which  is  pretty  in  black,  trimmed  with  a  border  worked 
in  black  or  white  beads  upon  the  skirt,  bodice,  and  sleeves. 
Black  gimp  studded  with  small  chalk  beads  is  also  very 
fashionable  for  trimming  not  only  black  but  coloured  dresses. 

Entirely  white  linos  and  mohair  will  be  much  worn  by 
young  ladies,  both  married  and  unmarried,  this  summer ; 
tbe  white  dress  and  ca^aque  will  be  trimmed  with  coloured 
silk  rouleaux  or  gimp  cord,  ribbons  covered  with  white  Cluny 
guipure,  or  strips  of  violet,  blue,  green,  or  pink  silk,  piped 
round  and  placed  in  various  ways  upon  the  skirt  and  casaque, 
with  silk  buttons  to  match.  A  pretty  way  of  trimming  a 
gauze  or  barege  dress  is  this — Place  a  narrow-pleated  flounce, 
more  than  two  inche.s  wide,  about  ten  inches  from  the  bottom, 
then  let  it  come  down  gradually  on  either  side,  and  then 
round  the  lower  edge  at  the  back ;  it  will  thus  simulate  a 
tunic.  Tbe  flounce  may  be  edged  at  the  top  with  gimp 
rouleaux,  beads,  ribbon,  or  lace.  But  this  only  looks  well  in 
very  clear  materials ;  firmer  tissues,  such  as  linos,  mohair, 
etc,  should  be  trimmed  only  with  flat  ornaments,  such  as 
strips  of  silk,  ribbon,  gimp,  fancy  braids,  and  so  on.  A  very 
deep  Grecian  pattern  formed  of  strips  of  silk  looks  well  round 
the  bottom  of  a  dress.  For  instance,  a  dress  of  pearl-grey 
mohair  was  trimmed  with  a  deep  Grecian  pattern,  composed 
of  a  strip  of  blue  silk,  edged  on  either  side  with  very  small 
white  pearl  beads.  Another,  of  white  and  black  linos,  was 
ornamented  with  a  pattern  in  the  same  stylo,  but  of  violet 
instead  of  blue  silk,  with  small  black  instead  of  white  beads. 

A  casaque  of  the  same  material  was  trimmed  round  with  a 
smaller  pattern  to  correspond. 

The  most  elegant  style  of  toilette  is  the  dress,  casaque,  and 
under-skirt  of  the  same  materiaL  The  skirt  of  the  dress  is 
looped  up  in  front,  on  either  side,  with  rosettes  or  gimp  orna¬ 
ments  ;  the  long  train  at  the  back  is  then  thrown  over  one 
arm,  out  walking.  This  will  probably  become  a  general 
fashion,  no  porte-jupe  being  now  sufficient  to  keep  up  the 
length  of  skirt  effectually.  The  short  tight-fltting  over- 
garment  makes  it  very  easy  thus  to  take  up  the  skirt,  and  it 
is  not  ungraceful.  Crinolines  are  now  reduced  to  being  gored 
petticoats,  with  two  or  three  circles  of  steel  round  the  bottom, 
and  even  these  are  dispensed  with  altogether,  two  or  three 
starched  white  petticoats  replacing  the  crinoline.  The  new 
fashion  suits  most  figures;  it  is  especially  becoming  to  those 
who  are  not  very  tall,  and  rather  inclining  to  embonpoint.  As 
for  tall,  slight  figures,  they  always  look  well ;  tbe  only  ques¬ 
tion  for  them  is  to  put  on  a  sufficient  quantity  of  under- 
petticoats. 

Tbe  Empress  Engt^nie  and  all  the  ladies  of  the  court  wear 
none  but  dresses  very  much  gored  in  the  Princess  shape. 
On  a  late  occasion  the  Empress  wore  a  dress  of  pale  blue 
glac^  silk,  trimmed  with  three  cross-pleats  of  the  same 
material,  each  edged  with  white  lace,  embroidered  and  fringed 
with  pearls.  The  ttimming  was  put  on  in  tbe  shape  of  a 
tunic  upon  the  skirt,  which  was  very  long  and  train-shaped. 
This  shape  is  not  very  suitable  for  very  young  ladies,  who 
wear  in  preference  this  summer  a  slightly  gored  skirt,  with 
a  1  )w  bodice  and  sleeves,  and  a  high  white  bodice  with  long 
sleeves  underneath.  The  Marie  Antoinette  fichus,  crossed 
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OTer  the  boaom  and  tied  at  the  back  of  the  waist,  have  come 
into  fashion  again ;  they  are  worn  orer  low  dresses  af  an 
evening.  Clony  gnipare  is  as  much  in  favour  as  ever;  a  new 
device  is  to  embroider  spots  and  other  patterns  over  it ;  very 
elegant  collars  and  cuffs  are  thus  made.  Sometimes  also 
patterns  in  embroidery  are  worked  in  applique  over  tho 
guipure.  All  collars  are  made  with  points,  but  the  deep 
cuffs  are  rouud  and  buttoned  on  over  the  tight  sleeves  of  the 
dress ;  a  few,  however,  are  made  with  deep  points  to  corre¬ 
spond  with  the  collars,  but  they  are  so  apt  to  be  crumpled 
that  they  are  not  generally  preferred  of  this  shape. 

White  morning  dresses  are  now  taking  the  place  of  the 
elegant  winter  cashmere  rohe-de-chambre.  Here  is  a  pretty 
pattern  we  have  seen  lately.  It  is  a  morning  dress  of  white 
cambric,  open  in  front  and  trimmed  with  a  wide  strip  of 
insertion  embroidered  upon  muslin,  edged  en  either  side  with 
a  row  of  open  hem  stitch,  and  neatly  stitched  on  to  the 
cambric.  The  bodice  is  cut  out  at  the  same  time  with  the 
skirt,  but  has  a  small  postillion  basque  at  the  back  and  is 
trimmed  with  narrow  strips  of  insertion  of  the  same  pattern 
as  the  wide  one ;  the  basque  and  small  collar  and  cuffs  are 
edged  with  Valenciennes  lace.  Two  long  lapels  are  fastened 
on  under  the  basque  and  tied  in  a  bow  in  front.  These  lapels 
are  embroidered  and  edged  with  lace.  Another  pattern  for 
a  morning  dress  consists  of  a  skirt  trimmed  in  front  with 
lace  insertion  arranged  in  a  diamond  pattern,  and  a  loose 
jacket  trimmed  to  match  and  edged  round  with  lace.  Both 
skirt  and  jacket  are  of  white  muslin,  and  should  be  worn 
over  a  white  slip  with  a  low  bodice  and  short  sleeves.  It  is 
quite  etiquette  in  Paris  to  be  at  home  to  receiving  morning 
calls  in  muslin  or  cambric  dresses  of  this  style.  The  toilette 
will  be  more  elegant  if  the  strips  of  insertion  are  lined  with 
coloured  silk.  A  pretty  cap,  with  ribbons  to  match,  will  bo  re¬ 
quired.  Morning  caps  are  generally  made  of  the  Empire  shape. 

Dress  caps  are,  on  tho  contrary,  small  fanchons,  with  a 
small  loose  veil  at  the  back  of  white  blonde,  with  a  small 
quantity  of  black  as  an  edging,  and  a  bunch  of  flowers  on  one 
side,  from  which  issues  a  trailing  branch  of  foliage,  which  is 
crossed  over  to  the  other  side  of  the  head  ;  or  a  catalane  cap, 
consisting  of  a  small  square  veil  of  white  guipure,  embroi¬ 
dered  with  pearls,  fastened  in  front  upon  a  quilling  of  light 
blue  velvet,  with  a  pale  blush  rose  on  one  side. 

A  few  more  hints  on  the  details  of  the  toilette  before  we 
conclude.  Gloves  are  worn  with  cuffs  and  double  buttons. 
The  soft  peau  de  Suede  is  generally  adopted  for  the  morning, 
and  kid  for  the  afternoon  and  evening.  Buff  is  a  favourite 
oolour,  but  it  is  best  to  match  the  gloves  to  the  dress.  In  full 
dress  tbe  parasol  should  correspond  in  oolour  to  the  other 
parts  of  the  toilette.  Tbe  most  elegant  are  fringed  with 
feathers ;  sometimes  a  little  bird  is  placed  in  the  centre,  at 
tbe  top. 

High  boots  are  not  considered  in  good  taste  for  ladies ;  in  town 
the  demi-high  kid  boot  is  the  most  distingue.  Little  girls  in  short 
frocks  alone  wear  the  high  boot  with  tassels.  It  is  said  that 
high-heeled  shoes  of  kid  or  morocco,  with  ribbons  crossed 
over  tbe  instep,  wdl  be  coming  into  fashion  again  this  summer, 
and  we  should  not  wonder  if  they  did,  since  they  would  be  in 
keeping  with  tbe  general  style  of  dress  which  tends  so  much 
I  to  revive  all  tbe  fashions  of  the  First  Empire. 

{  In  speaking  of  novelties  we  must  not  forget  to  mention 
;  a  new  pattern  of  stays  patented  by  Mr.  William  Carter,  of 
j  22,  Ludgate  Street,  London,  called  the  “Sylphide  or  anti- 
{  consumptive  corset.”  It  is  made  in  Lisle  thread,  therefore 
I  will  be  found  very  cool  for  summer  wear.  The  shape  of 
I  these  stays  is  exquisite,  fitting  so  perfectly  in  every  way 
.  that  we  cannot  praise  them  too  highly. 

;  OUR  SMALL  FASHION  PLATE. 

Walkino  Toilet,  Left-hand  Fioure. — Empire  bonnet  of 
I  maize  crape,  ornamented  on  the  top  with  email  blue  flowers 
\  and  bows  of  narrow  ribbon ;  inside  a  bandeau  of  silk  ;  blue 
.  ribbon  strings.  Tho  tight-fitting  casaque,  made  in  brown 
'  drap-df,~soie,  is  entirely  trimmed  with  black  silk  braid  ar- 
I  ranged  in  an  arabei^qiie  design ;  striped  chin6  silk  dress,  out  in 
I  the  Empire  sba;ie,  without  pleats  in  front. 

Rioht-haxu  FiocnK.  —This  is  amither  very  pretty  walking 
toilet.  “  Marie  Smart”  bonnet  in  white  crape,  adorned  with  cord 
and  tassels  of  beads,  which  fall  on  the  chignon.  The  cap  is 
composeil  of  bouiilonndd  tulle  and  daisies  made  ot  beads;  wide 
ribbon  strings.  The  tight-fitting  jacket  in  liUck  grus-grain 
silk  is  rather  short  in  front  and  train-shaped  at  the  back ;  its 


ornamentation  consists  of  a  deep  collar,  cut  square  at  the  back 
and  pointed  in  front,  edged  round  with  guipure  lace.  Tbe 
pockets  and  epaulettes  of  the  coat-sleeve  are  also  trimmed 
with  guipure.  Under  this  garment  is  worn  a  plain  grey  silk 
dress  with  long  train. 

Husgaman  CosTuaiE  for  a  Little  Girl  between  Srr 
AND  Seve.s  Years  Old. — Toque  of  white  silk,  trimmed  with 
Bolferino  braid  in  a  Greek  design  round  the  brim,  and  white 
cock’s  feathers  on  the  left  side.  .Jacket  and  skirt  of  solferino 
silk,  ornamented  witu  braid  of  the  same  colour  and  mother- 
of-pearl  buttons.  High  boots  with  long  black  silk  tassels  are 
worn  with  this  costume. 

Madame  Adolphe  Goubaud,  248,  Strand,  London,  W.C., 
supplies  paper  models,  tacked  together  and  trimmed,  of  the 
costumes  illustrated  in  this  plate,  at  the  following  prices : — 
Empire  dress  complete,  .53.  (id. ;  walking  jacket,  3a.  (id ;  plain 
gored  skirt,  23. ;  little  girl's  costume,  3a.  (id. 

OUR  COLOURED  PATTERN. 

This  style  of  work  is  now  extremely  fashionable  in  Paris, 
and  we  have  chosen  one  of  the  prettiest  specimens  we  have 
seen.  It  is  a  frame  for  a  thermometer,  intended  to  be  hung 
up  in  a  drawing-room.  Our  illustration  gives  the  pattern  in 
full  size.  The  work  is  neither  long  nor  difficult  to  do,  and 
only  requires  a  little  care  and  attention. 

Procure  a  piece  of  prepared  kid  of  a  pretty  shade  of  grey, 
and  cut  it  of  tbe  shape  of  tbe  pattern.  Then  cut  out  tbe  four 
pieces  that  are  marked  red  and  the  black  centre-piece.  Lay 
pieces  of  red  silk  rep  under  the  four  side  openings,  and  a 
piece  of  black  velvet  under  the  centre  one ;  then  tack  the  rep, 
velvet,  and  kid  upon  a  piece  of  stout  calico.  Tho  white  pat¬ 
terns  upon  the  red  silk  rep  were  formed  in  the  original  of 
delicately- cut  stamped  white  leather,  but  might  be  worked  in 
white  purse-silk ;  small  dots  are  embroidered  in  tho  intervals 
with  black  silk,  and  the  kid  is  bordered  round  tbe  edge  with 
a  double  row  of  fine  black  gimp  cord.  Tbe  black  velvet  in 
the  centre  is  edged  with  thicker  black  gimp  cord,  sewn  on 
with  gold  thread.  Tho  trellis-work  pattern  round  tho  black 
velvet  is  composed  of  double  strips  of  red  purse-silk  laid  upon 
the  kid,  first  the  long  way,  then  across,  at  equal  distances, 
and  fastened  down  at  all  the  places  where  they  cross  each 
other  by  a  stitch  of  black  silk.  This  pattern  is  bordered 
round  tho  outer  edge  with  fine  gold  cord.  Next  comes  a 
garland  of  foliage,  the  main  stem  of  which  is  worked  in  gold 
cord,  the  leaves  in  point  russe  with  red  silk,  and  beyond  this, 
again,  one  outline  of  gold  cord.  This  outer  border  may  form 
the  edge  of  the  frame,  if  no  wooden  mounting  is  desired ;  the 
work  should  in  that  case  be  simply  fastened  to  a  piece  of 
firm  cardboard,  lined  at  the  back  with  red  glazed  calico,  and 
a  gilt  ring  fixed  between  the  kid  and  cardboard,  to  hang  the 
frame  upon  the  wall.  A  small  thermometer  in  a  glass  case  is 
placed  upon  the  piece  of  black  velvet  in  the  centre.  The 
pattern  when  neatly  worked  is  very  effective,  and  we  think 
the  frame  when  nicely  completed  would,  from  its  elegance 
and  novelty,  be  particularly  welcome  at  a  fancy  bazaar. 


INDIA  AND  THE  COLONIES. 

Madame  Goubaud  has  received  many  inquiries  about  dresses, 
bonnets,  hats,  trimmings,  and  various  articles  of  apparel,  from  I 
the  subscribers  to  the  Enoushwohan’s  Domestic  MiOiziNX  | 
residing  in  India,  in  Canada,  and  other  of  our  Possessions  and  j 
Colonies.  Tbe  difficulties  in  the  way  of  obtaining  tbe  more  im-  j 
portaut  articles  of  dress  in  good  style  appear  to  be  very  peat,  | 
and  Madame  Goubaud  has  received  remittances  from  many  ladies  I 
with  requests  to  purchase  and  forward  to  various  parts  of  the  i 
globe  certain  stated  items.  In  those  instances  where  the  need  . 
seemed  urgent — there  wsg  one  interesting  case  of  a  wedding,  and 
several  of  balls  and  jiarties — Madame  Gonband  exeenfed  the  com¬ 
missions,  but  it  has  not  been  possible  hitherto  to  attend  to  all  the  | 
wishes  of  all  correspondents.  Tho  conveniences,  however,  would  j 
seem  to  bo  considerable  that  would  accrue  from  ladies  in  India,  ' 
Canada,  and  in  other  parts  remote  from  shops  and  fashion,  being  ' 
able  to  correspond  with  some  one  in  Europe  capable  of  cem-  i 
prehending  and  executing  commissions  for  Indies.  And  in  the  I 
belief  that  she  may  be  useful  to  many  correspondents,  Madame  . 
Gonband  has  made  arrangements  which  will  enable  her  to  exeente  i 
any  commands  for  the  mannfactures  and  articles  of  London  or 
Paris.  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  add  that,  in  their  letters,  the 
writers  mnst  be  very  precise,  and  Mndarae  Goubaud  most  hate  j 
enrte  Uanrhe  to  exercise  her  own  taste  and  judgment  in  any  i 
difficulty  that  may  arise.  I 
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There  ia,  we  are  inclined  to  think,  a  little  exaggeration— no  doubt 
quite  unintentional  but  none  the  less  real — in  the  statements  often 
made  as  to  the  insubordination  of  domestic  servants  and  the  incivility 
of  cabmen  and  ’bus-conductors.  As  a  rule  irr  find  servants  obliging, 
and  the  drivers  or  conductors  of  cabs  and  'busses  as  courteous  as  their 
customers.  There  are  tome  black  sheep  amongst  all  flocks,  but  it  does 
not  follow  that  there  is  no  white  wool  The  best  plan  for  our  corre¬ 
spondents— E.  F.  J.,  Ltnx,  An  Old  UsAneit,  and  One  who  is  coking 
TO  London — to  secure  civility  is  to  be  civil  to  those  with  whom  they 
have  to  deal  Good  breeding  is  always  the  best  security  against  other 
people's  ill  manners.  There  is  a  Red  Book  of  Faret  published  by  the 
Metropolitan  Police  Commissioners,  and  sold  for  one  shilling.  Therein 
will  be  found  tables  of  fare  and  distance.  These  tables  are  taken  as 
conclusive  of  ail  cases  in  dispute.  But  it  is  always  better  to  give  a 
little  over  than  to  be  too  particular  about  the  exact  fare.  To  drive  just 
under  a  mile  and  tender  sixpence  is  provoking.  It  is  always  well  to 
remember  also  that  “  a  reasonable  quantity"  of  luggage  is  all  that  a 
cab  can  be  expected  to  carry  for  twopence.  When  there  is  a  greater 
quantity  of  luggage  than  can  be  carried  conveniently  inside,  twopence 
is  to  be  paid  for  eoety  package  carried  outside.  No  cabman  can  be  com¬ 
pelled  to  drive  by  time— that  is,  at  two  shillings  the  hour— before  six 
in  the  morning  or  after  eight  in  the  evening.  When  engaged  by  time 
the  driver  cannot  be  compelled  to  drive  more  than  four  miles  in  the 
hour. 

A  Rxerutn  Smi.srBiDEii,  W.  X.  F.,  An  .\dkieer,  Mildred,  and 
Little  Dot  will  find  everything  to  suit  their  tastes  in  London. 
W.  X.  F.  may  spend  the  best  part  of  her  residence  in  the  metropolis 
within  the  Hall  of  Exeter.  Throughout  the  month  of  May,  beginning 
'  rith  a  bold  dash  into  April,  and  ending  with  some  irregular  practice 
in  June,  there  is  a  philanthropic  campaign  kept  up,  and  an  incessant 
Are  of  speeches  maintained.  It  seems  as  if  all  the  world  kept  its 
Maying  by  congregating  in  a  rather  dismal  building  to  hear  the  lions 
of  all  denominations  roar.  W.  X.  F.  can  obtain  at  one  of  tbe  religious 
booksellers'  in  Paternoster  Row  a  complete  list  of  all  tbe 'meetings  to 
be  held  and  all  the  sermons  to  be  preached,  and  may,  thus  guided, 
parcel  out  her  time  in  London  so  as  to  see  and  hear  nothing  but  the 
inside  of  ecclesiastical  and  semi-ecclesiastical  buildings,  mostly  in  bad 
taste,  and  speeches  made  on  a  corresponding  pattern.  Mildred  and 
Little  Dot  will  And  no  lack  of  amusement.  There  is  the  Italian 
Opera,  expensive  and  delightful,  and  a  good  English  company  working 
in  tbe  Amphitheatre,  Westminster  Road.  As  to  the  drama,  Mr.  Kean 
is  expected  back,  and  will  reappear  at  tbe  Princess's  in  bis  grand 
revival  of  Henry  VIII.  To  An  Advirer  we  strongly  recommend  the 
pnrehase  of  a  London  Guide.  We  have  not  space  at  command  to 
“famish  the  principal  particulars  of  all  the  leading  exhibitions  in 
London.”  Our  Regular  Subscriber,  who  is  “  devoted  to  art,”  will  of 
course  visit  the  Royal  Academy,  east  wing  of  the  National  Gallery, 
Trafalgar  Square;  the  Society  of  British  Artists,  SufToik  Street,  Pall  Hall 
East;  the  British  Institntion,  Pall  Mall;  the  Society  of  Painters  in 
Water-colours,  Pall  Mall  East;  the  National  Portrait  Gallery;  Ken¬ 
sington  Museum;  and  the  Exhibition  of  Paintings  at  the  Crystal 
Palace,  Sydenham.  Admission  is  generally  to  be  obtained  to  some 
private  galleries,  and  it  is  often  worth  while  to  drop  in  at  the 
auction  rooms  of  CbfistLe  and  Manson,  in  King  Street,  St  James's 
Square. 

We  do  not  think  J.B.'s  suggestion  wonid  be  acceptable  to  the  majority 
of  our  readers— an  issue  only  once  a  month  would  furnish  but  stale 
news,  seeing  that  the  thing  ia  done  so  well  in  the  first  column  of  the 
Timet  every  morning.  Tbe  application  reminds  us  of  a  lady  who  wrote  to 
an  editor  saying— “  Yon  cannot  think  how  much  good  tbe  deaths  and 
marriages  do  me.  If  you  knew  how  I  love  deaths  and  marriages  you 
would  have  them  in  every  paper.  The  elopements  and  murders  are 
beautiful,  but  tbe  common  deaths  and  marriages  are  most  satisfactory. 
You  crowd  the  married  ones  so  close  together  that  it  seems  as  if  you 
consulted  their  happiness  and  wishes  even  in  your  types.”  Apropot  of 
marriage,  we  may  answer  A  West  Country  Girl  in  the  words  of  Miss 
Tucker ; — “  It's  with  old  bachelors  as  with  old  wood — it  is  bard  to  get 
them  started ;  but  when  they  do  take  flame  they  bum  prodigiously.” 
Now  if  your  brother,  aged  45,  has  really  fallen  in  love,  depend  upon  it 
he  is  quite  in  earnest. 

“  Indolent,  indolent,  are  ye  not  indolent? 

Thralls  of  tbe  earth  and  its  usages  weary. 

Toiling  like  gnomes  where  tbe  darkness  is  dreary; 

Toiling  and  sinning  to  heap  up  your  gold; 

Stifling  the  heavenward  brea'h  of  devotion. 

Crushing  the  freshness  of  every  emotion ; 

Hearts  like  the  dead  that  are  pulseless  and  cold.” 

So  says  the  poet.  Fair  Ladt,  and  we  say  so  too ;  it  is  a  blessed  thing 
to  be  idle  sometimes — idle  in  the  common  phrase,  for  in  a  bettor  sense 


we  never  are  and  never  can  be  idle.  There  is  a  busy,  noisy,  constant 
bustling  that  is  not  work,  and  a  quiet,  easy,  patient  waiting  that  is  not 
idleness — there  is  need  both  for  labour  and  leisure.  To  try  and  All  up 
every  corner  of  your  disposable  day  with  some  direct  work  is  simply 
foUy. 

-ts  to  M.  B.  C.'s  case,  our  advice  is  plain  enough — teed. 

“When  two  hearts  in  fondness  meet. 

Life's  tempests  howl  in  vain ; 

Tbe  very  tears  of  love  are  sweet 
When  paid  with  love  again.” 

If  he  be  poor  make  him  rich  in  your  love ;  so  enriched  and  working 
for  your  love— your  love  his  capital,  your  love  his  interest,  your  love 
his  reward — he  cannot  fail  to  succeed. 

“  Wha  weds  for  siller  weds  for  care, 

Wba  weds  for  beauty  weds  nae  mair." 

Better  far  to  have  the  man  without  money  than  money  without  a  man. 

I’osAKOND  may  send  ns  the  translations  if  she  is  so  minded,  but  wo 
cannot  pledge  ourselves  to  accept  them,  neither  can  we  guarantee  their 
return.  As  to  her  solemn  query  about  the  examinations,  we  believe 
nothing  has  yet  been  definitely  arranged  about  them,  but  we  may  still 
hope  to  see 

“  Prudes  for  proctors,  dowagers  for  dons,  and  sweet  girls  graduates.” 

L.  N.  G.  will  be  almost  sure  to  bear  of  something  that  srill  suit  her 
by  applying  at  19,  Langham  Place,  W. 

Curious.  Yes,  Lord  George  Gordon  died  as  a  Jew;  he  was,  pre¬ 
vious  to  his  conversion  to  Judaism,  a  Presbyterian,  and  for  some  time, 
we  believe,  attended  Oxenden  Street  Chapel,  Piccadilly. 

To  Georgiana  perhaps  the  following  bints  may  be  useful ; — If  a 
young  fellivw  greets  you  in  a  loud,  free,  hearty  voice — if  be  knows  pre¬ 
cisely  where  to  put  his  hat  or  his  hands — if  he  stares  you  in  tbe  eyes 
with  his  own  wide  open — if  he  tells  you  who  made  his  coat — if  be 
squeezes  your  hand — if  he  eats  heartily  in  your  presence— if  he  fails 
to  talk  very  kindly  to  your  mother- if  be  sneezes  while  you  are  sing¬ 
ing,  or  criticises  your  carls,  or  falls  to  act  very  foolishly  in  fifty  ways  ia 
every  hour,  then  don't  fall  in  love  with  him  for  the  world,  for  he  only 
admires  you  lot  him  say  or  do  what  be  will.  A  man  in  love  is  nearly 
always  in  a  flutter.  When  it  is  all  settled,  and  there  is  nothing  to  do 
but  name  tbe  day,  of  course  it  is  another  matter.  Tbe  matter  was  no 
doubt  quite  arranged  when  Newton  used  bis  sweetheart's  little  finger 
fora  tobacco-etopper,  or  perhaps  that  was  hit  excitement 

A  Ladt  wishes  to  know  what  she  shall  wear  on  her  bridle  day. 
What  does  she  mean?  Is  she  sarcastio — a  confirmed  old  maid- a  dis¬ 
appointed  young  one — bent  on  saying  bard  things  of  the  men? 
“Bridle,"  indeed!  one  would  as  soon  think  of  bridling  the  sister  of 
Pegasus  as  bridle  a  wife.  Perhaps  after  all  she  does  not  mean  any¬ 
thing,  but  has  simply  slipped  in  her  orthography;  if  so,  white  is  the 
answer — white  veil  envelope  and  orange-blossom  wreath. 

F.  L.  W.  The  gentleman  (?)  was  guilty  of  much  impropriety  in 
coupling  your  name  with  his  own  and  “  making  people  believe  yon 
were  going  to  be  married"  when  “  there  was  not  a  word  of  truth  in  it." 
Tbe  ridiculous  position  in  which  he  has  placed  himself — the  contempt 
with  which  he  will  be  regarded  by  all  right-minded  men  and  women — 
his  necessary  exile  from  the  circle  of  friends  you  describe  as  “  our  set” 
—will  surely  punish  him  sufllciently  without  your  “going  to  a  lawyer.” 
In  fact  a  lawyer  could  do  nothing  for  yon  except  complicate  the  whole 
business  and  make  it  still  more  absurd  than  it  is. 

NOTICE. 

It  was  inadvertently  stated  on  the  wrapper  of  the  Enolishwokan's 
Dohestic  Magazine  for  April,  1896  (No.  72),  that  a  “  Music  Supplement 
of  eight  large  folio  pages"  formed  a  portion  of  the  Number. 

Our  subscribers  are  requested  to  understand  that  the  Music  Sup¬ 
plement  thus  announced  in  error  was  given  with  the  Englishwoxan's 
D0ME.STIC  Magazine  for  March,  and  that  nothing  which  has  been 
promised  has,  in  reality,  been  withheld. 

TO  OUR  SUBSCRIBERS. 

Iti  the  June  Number  of  the  “  Englithiooman'e  Domestic 
Magazine’’  will  be  included — 

Thirty-two  Paget  of  Literature. 

A  Ccioured  Fashion  Plate  {large  octavo). 

An  Enlarged  Sheet  of  Needlework  and  Fashion  Designs. 

Diagrams  for  cutting-out  Ttco  Neto  Sleeves. 

A  Coloured  Pattern  for  a  Floral  Wreath,  painted  by  hand. 

A  Music  Supplement  of  EiglU  Large  Folio  Pages,  containing: — 

1.  Beethoven’s  "Adelaide,”  with  a  New  Translation  of  the 

Words  by  F.  C.  Bumaud,  Esq. 

2.  The  Voice  of  the  Forest — Four-Part  Song.  By  Men. 

ddtsohn. 

A  Supplement,  consisting  of  Sixteen  Large  Pages,  equal  to  thirty- 
two  of  the  Magazine,  eight  of  the  pages  FuUy  lUustrated  with  Neto 
and  Pretty  Designs  for  Fashions  ar^  Needlework  of  every  descrip¬ 
tion;  the  remaining  eight  devoted  to  Tales,  Essays,  Bettews,  New 
Music,  La  Mode,  and  Paris  News. 

A  Large  Coloured  Fashion  Plate. 
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LITE  (I  A  T  U  K  E. 

Nojuian  and  Grind.  A  T»le  of  the  Pre-  Thk  Enolishwomas'k  Conversazione. 

sent  Day. — Chapters  XVII.,  XVIII.  “For  Valour."  By  Thos.  Hood. — Chs' 
Charlotte  Bronte.  ters  XXXV.,  XXXVI. 

Hermi^ne’s  Husband.  A  Night  of  Terror. 

Legends  of  the  West  Country.  A  Night  Vigil. 

The  Sexton's  Story.  Operas,  Concerts,  Plays,  and  Musicj 

“The  Human  P'orm  Dhtne.”  Entertainments. 

Hearts  Errant. — Chapter  XXII.  Cilvdle  Song. 

The  Princess  de  Lamiialle.  Our  Paris  News-letter. 

A  Dream  of  Love.  An  Old  Bachelor’s  Story. 

The  Depths  of  Poverty.  La  Mode. 

Something  New  !  By  the  Way. 

The  Fashions.  Music  of  the  Month. 

FASHIONS  AND  NEEDLEWORK. 

A  Sheet  of  Designs,  containing  information  abont  Fashion,  Dress,  and  Needlework. 
A  Large  Prettily-coloured  Fashion  Plate.  A  Small  Fashion  Plate. 
Full-sized  Patterns  for  catting  oat  Two  New  Sleeves. 

A  Coloured  Pattern  for  a  Floral  Wre.ath,  painted  by  hand. 

A  Music  Supplement  of  Eight  Large  Folio  Pages. 

Seven  Large  Illustrated  Pages  of  Novelties  in  Ladies’  Dress  and  Needlework. 
[AH  righta  of  translation  and  rtjtrodxtclion  reserved,] 
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LADIES  TRA  VELLIHa, 

VISITING  THE  SEASIDE, 

Oft 

OTHERWISE  EXPOSED  TO  THE  SCORCHING  RAYS  OF  THB 
SDN  AND  HEATED  PARTICLES  OF  DUST, 


a  most  refreshing  preparation  for  the  Complexion,  dispelling  the  cloud  of  languor  and  relaxation, 
irritabilitv.  and  immediately  affording  the  pleasing  sensation  attending  restored  elasticity  and  beuthful  o|  the  Skin. 
Tan.  Spots,  Plmples/Flushes,  and  Discoloration  fly  before  its  application,  and  give  place  to  plicate  cleame^  with  the  glow  of 
and  of  bloom.  In  cases  of  sunburn  or  stings  of  insects  its  virtues  have  long  been  acknowiedgsd.  Price  4a  6d.  and  8a.  eC  per  TOttla 
summer  also  frequentiy  communicates  a  dryness  to  the  hair,  and  a  tendency  to  fall  off,  which  may  be  completely  obviated  by  the  use  of 
Rowlands’  Macassar  OIL  n  delightfully  fragrant  and  transparent  preparation,  and  ns  an  invigorator  and  beautifier 
of  the  hair  beyond  all  precedent  Price  3a  6d.,  7a,  10a  61,  and  21a  per  bottia 
Rowlands’  Odonto.  or  Pearl  Dentifrice,  a  white  powder  compounded  of  the  choicest  and  most  fragrant  exotica  It 

^easing  fragrance.  Price  2a  9d.  per  box. 

Sold  by  Chemists  and  Perfumers.  ***  Ask  for  "Rowlands”’  Articles. 


CHURCHER’S  TOILET  CREAM. 

Highly  Perfumed.  lArge  Handsome  Jara 


Price  One  Bhilllng. 

May  be  had  of  all  Perfumerc  and  Cbemietia 


TOILET  VINEGAR. 

YIJi.41(iRE  de  IDILET  il«  JE.4N  VINCENT  Bl'LLV. 

This  celebrated  article  may  be  obtained  of  all 
Chemists  and  Perfumers  in  the  United  Kingdom.  Its 
well-known  superiority  over  ^u  de  Colc^e  has 
obtained  for  it  a  universal  reputation.  Its  Hygienic 
properties  render  it  invalosMe  as  a  disinfectant  and  an 
exquisite  adjunct  to  the  ball-room.  A  email  quantity 
poured  into  the  water  before  weehing  neutralises  any 
impurities,  and  renders  the  skin  white  and  soft.  In 
the  bath  it  ii  remarkable,  invigorates  the  body,  and 
imparts  to  it  a  most  sigreeable  perfume.  It  is  an 
admirable  lotion  for  the  mouth,  preserving  the  gums 
and  teeth.  To  smokers  it  is  invalnable,  imparting  a 
delicious  perfume  to  the  breath.  It  is  indispensable 
in  hot  countries  end  the  colonies. 

May  be  had  of  all  Chemists  and  Perfnmers. 

Bole  wholesale  agents,  B.  HOVENDEN  and  SONS, 
S,  Great  Marlborongh-street,  W.,  and  93  and  95,  City- 
road,  E.C.,  London. 

Price  2a  6d. 


'W'XXXSISZ.SXft  sc  'WXX.SOBT'ei 

tJ3VRivAj:.j:.Er>  prize:  meual 

LOCK-STITCH  SEWING  MACHINES. 

'VrOTICE. — In  order  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  Trade,  Shippers,  and  the  Publio 
generally,  the  Wheeler  and  Wilson  Manufacturing  Company  have  opened  exten¬ 
sive  premises  at  43,  St.  Paul's  Churchyard,  in  addition  to  the  head  Establiahment  in 
Regent  Street,  for  the  sale  of  their  nnriTalled  Lock  Stitch  Sewing  Machines,  for  Family 
ud  Manufacturing  purposes,  where  Purchasers  will  receive  all  necessary  information  and 
instruction  (Gratis)  in  use  of  the  Machine. 

Price  fVom  JSO  upwards. 

Ilhutraied  Proip«citts  gratU  and  post  fret. 

Offices  and  Sale  Rooms,  139,  Regent  Street,  W. 

CITY  BRANCH,  43,  ST.  PAUL’S  CHURCHYARD,  E.C. 


OBEY  HAIR  RESTORED  TO  ITS  ORIGINAL  COLOUK. 

Neurelgla,  Nervous  Headache,  Rheums- 
Usm,  end  Stiff  Joints  cured  by  T.  U. 

BEBBING'S  PATENT  MAGNETIC 
BRUSHES  and  COMBa  They  require 
no  Preparation,  are  always  ready  for 
use,  and  cannot  get  out  of  order.  Brusbea, 

10a  and  15a  i  Combs,  from  2a  6d.  to  20a  ^ 

(Retail).  Grey  Hair  and  Baldness  pre-' y^sHLi \ 
vented  by  F.  H.^.'8  Preventive  Brush.  ^ 

Report  on  thf  Patent  MagnttU  Hair  mtA  Tltik  ftill^^ff 
BrtuAe#"drMR.F.M.  HbRRINO.  ify  Dr.  I1A8SAI.i..|hku4Ij^^H 
I  ha«'P  carrfuUy  examined,  and  alto  tetted, 

Ha^and  (leth^rushefi'' of  Hr.  F.  M.  llKRitiNuil 

and  1  hare  to  ttate,  as  the  reautt  of  Ihlt  oxamt- 

nation,  that  I  regard  them  at  the  moot  |H‘rfect 

Bruthea  hitherto  couftmcted,  both  as  reapectt  their 

lueehanical  conttniriion  and  tlieir  niagnetical 

action.  The  Flesh  Brush  I  consider  to  m  moot  ^  Nl 

effoctire,  for  H  removes  the  enter  and  older  por* 

tions  of  the  epidermis,  and  then  frees  the  poree  of  the  skin  much  more  completely  thAO 
any  of  the  Brushes  or  Gloves  now  in  uau. 

(Signed)  ARTHUR  HILL  lIAbbALL,  M.D.  Lond.,  Analyst  of  the  Laneei  Beiitury 
t'onimissioo  i  Anthor  of  the  Ri*ports  of  that  CommlsaioiL  of  **  AdnItaratloDe 
IMeeted,**  and  other  works.  74,  Wimpole-strect,  CavendiHi-eqMre. 

To  be  obtftined  of  all  Perfumersi  ChemliU,  Ac. 

Dep6ts-<-5,  Great  Marlborough-st,  Regent*st,  W.,  and  98  and  98,  CUy*road| 
E.C.,  London  (removed  from  83,  Baslnghall-atreet). 


BATCHELOR'S  LIQUID  HAIR  DYE, 

The  ORIGINAL  and  only  Perfect 
Hair  Dye  ever  yet  produced. 
This  splendid  preparation  produces 
immediately  any  shade  of  Brown  or  a 
glossy  Black,  natural  in  appearance, 
aud  harmlesB  in  its  effect^  leaving 
the  Hair  quite  soft  and  silky.  Its 
continued  use 

Does  not  Injure  the  Hair  nor 
Stain  the  Skin, 

But  on  the  contrary  it 

REIEMES  tie  EVIL  EFFECTS  of  B.VD  DIES 

And  Invigorates  the  Hair  for  life,  fre¬ 
quently  restoring  it  to  priitine  vigour 
end  vitality. 

Sold  bg  all  rrupfctaNe  Drugffutt  and 
Ptrfumers. 

. . . . Agenta,  R.  HOVENDEN  ft  SONS, 

b,  Great  Marlborongh-street,  W.,  and  93  &  95,  City-road,  EC.,  London. 
Price  48. 6d.,  7s.,  and  14a 


and  qj^ 


A  TALE  OF  THE  PRESENT  DAT. 

BT  THB  ADTHOR  OF  “mILDRED’s  WEDDING,”  ETC.,  ETC. 


CHAPTER  XVII. 

A  S  Philip  rode  sorrowfully  homewards  a  thousand  con- 
ilicting  irritations  agitated  his  chafed  mind.  Galled, 
grieved,  beset  by  stinging  tbonghts,  he  drove  his  spurs  into 
his  horse,  and  galloped  as  though  he  needed  tho  speed  of  steam 
to  soothe  his  vexed  spirit. 

He  felt  that  in  these  rash  visits  to  Willowdean  he  bad 
acted  like  a  boy — impulsively,  unreasonably,  without  con¬ 
sideration.  And  for  the  first  time  a  sense  of  the  ridiculous 
mingled  with  his  lovo  for  Fairy  as  be  told  himself  bitterly  he 
had  been  a  fool,  and  he  bad  exposed  himself  to  the  scorn  and 
laughter  of  fools.  But  in  a  moment  came  a  more  generous 
self-reproach,  as  he  remembered  be  had  subjected  Fairy  to 
unkind  remarks  and  perhaps  evil  tongues,  and  unjust  blame 
I  from  bor  father  and  mother.  Mr.  Woodford  would  naturally 
I  bo  exasperated,  and  he,  Philip,  would  be  in  worse  odium  than 
I  over  throughout  the  household,  and  tho  only  gainer  would  be 
Mr.  Norman,  who  would  take  advantage  of  all  this  to  advance 
bis  own  cause. 

Philip  smote  his  hand  against  his  brow  as  these  vexed 
!  thoughts  came  crowding  into  his  brain.  And  yet  it  was  not 
I  tbe-se  that  stung  the  most ;  the  bitterest  shaft  of  all  was  the 
{  thought  that  Mr.  Norman  had  already  gained  some  influence 
I  over  Fairy's  mind.  She  was  beginning  to  regard  him  with  a 
gratitude  almost  bordering  on  reverence.  She  could  not,  or 
would  not,  see  that  he  was  actuated  by  a  cruel  and  selfish 
passion;  she  believed  his  lying  protestations  of  friendship, 
and  could  find  nothing  but  kindness  and  goodness  in  all  his 
acts.  Even  his  insolence  in  calling  her  by  her  pet  name  she 
excused  as  being  mere  friendliness,  and  a  privilege  which  she 
could  not  refuse  to  her  father’s  deal  est  benefactor  and  protector. 

The  scoundrel! — for  he  was  a  scoundrel  Philip  knew — a 
man  whose  love  was  so  cruel  and  short-lived  that  it  was 
better  for  a  woman  to  take  an  asp  into  ber  bosom  than  accept 
such  a  heart  as  his.  But  how  could  Philip  say  this  to  Fairy — 
a  little  gentle,  tender  thing  to  whom  every  man  was  good 
and  every  woman  pure  ?  She  would  not  understand  or  be¬ 
lieve  it.  Then  he  tried  to  comfort  himself  in  the  knowledge 
that  she  would  never  have  an  unkind  thought  of  any  human 
being,  and,  thinking  no  evil,  she  would  see  none,  even  if  be 
showed  it  to  her  in  the  strongest  words.  But  all  the  more 
cruel  was  it  in  Mr.  Norman  to  take  advantage  of  her  inno- 
Naw  Saaias.  Na  18.  VoL.  IL 


cent,  gnileless,  and  trusting  nature — to  deceive,  and  perhaps 
betray  her  into  a  miserable  marriage.  As  Philip’s  thoughts 
reached  this  point  he  hotly  resolved  to  call  at  Willow  Lodge 
in  the  morning,  and  expostulate  with  Mr.  Woodford  on  the 
impropriety  of  permitting  Mr.  Norman  to  be  the  friend  and 
companion  of  his  daughters.  He  could  not  believe  that  the 
snare  of  this  man's  riches  and  their  own  poverty  had  har¬ 
dened  the  hearts  of  the  Woodfords  against  him.  To  him  it 
appeared  impossible  that  a  stranger  should  separate  him  from 
a  family  whose  house  had  been  bis  home  since  boyhood :  they 
were  bone  of  his  bone,  flesh  of  his  flesh ;  he  had  lived  with 
them  for  years,  he  had  been  their  child,  and  called  Mrs. 
Woodford  mother.  So  surely  Mr.  Woodford  would  listen  to 
him;  and  Mr.  Norman  once  gone,  happiness  would  be 
restored,  and  his  lost  peace  and  rest  come  back  to  him.  Then 
be  would  strive  to  strengthen  Fairy's  mind  a  little,  and  teach 
her  not  to  be  so  weakly  credulous  of  good  in  all  men. 

Thus,  like  a  lover,  he  deceived  himself,  hiding  his  jealousy 
by  calling  it  gentle  blame  of  Fairy’s  weakness,  and  fancying 
that  for  bis  sake  Mr.  Woodford  was  going  to  quarrel  with  bis 
bread-and-butter.  He  forgot  that  to  the  Woodfords  Mr. 
Norman  was  rent  and  taxes,  butcher's  meat  and  bonnets, 
coals,  wine,  and  confectionery.  They  would  hardly  shut  all 
these  from  their  door  for  the  sake  of  Philip  Rayner ;  and  if  he 
had  understood  things  rightly  be  would  have  known  it. 
Perhaps  nearly  all  our  mistakes  in  life  arise  from  misunder¬ 
standing  our  position  with  regard  to  others.  Philip  thought 
the  Woodfords  would  consider  him  and  Fairy,  whereas  their 
circumstances  forced  them  to  consider  only  tbemsel'(es. 
Mr.  Woodford  was,  moreover,  an  invalid,  and  an  invalid  has  a 
right  to  comforts.  Who  was  Philip,  that  be  should  give  up 
chicken  and  partridge  for  him  ?  And  as  to  Fairy,  it  was 
clearly  for  ber  advantage  to  marry  a  rich  man,  so  his  con¬ 
science  was  clear  with  regard  to  bis  daughter.  True,  she 
might  think  she  loved  Philip,  but  to  a  man  of  middle  age 
what  is  a  girl's  love?  A  thread  to  be  snapped  in  twain  in  a 
moment ;  a  shadow  to  be  effaced  by  the  first  glitter  of  bridal 
tlnery ;  a  folly  at  which  a  month  of  marriage  will  make  her 
smile. 

Thus  do  some  break  the  happiness  of  a  life  and  deem  they 
are  parting  cobwebs,  while  in  reality  they  have  broken  the 
catde  by  which  a  human  Soul  held  on  to  peace,  honour,  hope, 
and  safety. 
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There  are  men  and  women  who  drift  about  the  world  as 
wrecks  ever  after  this  first  great  blow — beings  who  never 
live  their  whole  lives,  whose  crushed  love  never  speaks  but  in 
scorn,  whose  withered  hopes  lie  beneath  the  ashes  of  cynicism, 
whose  purposes — wasted  and  desolate — surround  the  heart 
like  a  desert.  Like  the  great  king  of  old,  they  may  try  all 
tbirgs,  but  only  to  pronounce  them  vanity,  for  weariness  is 
the  sole  human  feeling  which  they  truly  know. 

Philip,  in  the  full  tide  of  his  youth  and  love,  could  not  bear 
the  thought  of  drifting  out  into  this  hopeless  sea  of  weariness. 
He  felt  they  might  tear  away  his  life  from  him,  but  they 
should  not  take  Fairy.  His  was  no  puny,  sickly  passion  bom 
of  a  simpering  fiirtation,  fostered  by  vanity,  and  perishing 
in  the  first  absence ;  it  was  a  love  that  had  grown  with  his 
growth,  nurtured  by  all  tender  and  holy  affections,  approved 
by  his  jndgment — a  love  which  a  wise  instinct  bade  him 
cherish  as  his  best  defence  against  the  world,  its  sins  and 
sorrows.  Take  it  from  hhn,  and  he  would  be  left  like  a 
helpless  waif  to  drift  wherever  the  wild  waves  listed.  It 
would  be  better,  surely,  to  die  than  to  be  east  thus  defence¬ 
less  on  the  mde  sea  of  life. 

Duty  and  honour? — yes,  these  were  left  him,  and  duty 
certainly  was  noble,  though  compared  to  love  it  seemed  but  a 
barren  and  a  weary  way,  full  of  thorns  and  dust.  But  honour — 
what  was  that  ?  A  fiower  without  fruit,  a  thing  of  shreds 
and  patches,  silken  robes  without,  with  ofttimes  rags  and 
blackness  within — a  deity  who  never  helps,  a  god  who 
never  bears — whose  worshippers,  laden  with  worldliness  and 
cares,  call  to  friends  on  the  road  with  voices  of  feigned  cheer¬ 
fulness  as  they  travel' on  swiftly  to  destraction. 

No !  Philip  could  not  live  by  barren  honour ;  such  a  life 
would  be,  not  life,  but  death. 

Religion  ?  Yes,  porchanco  there  might  in  that  be  bread  to 
satii-fy  bis  hunger,  light  to  guide  bis  way,  a  comfort  for  his 
sorrows ;  but  he  was  so  young  be  wanted  happiness,  not  con¬ 
solation.  As  Philip’s  thoughts  reached  this  point,  bis  horse 
stopped  at  the  gate  before  his  mother’s  cottage,  and  the  church- 
clock  in  great  busy  Sharpton  near  chimed  out  one.  The 
sound  echoing  through  the  night  silence  struck  a  strange 
chill  on  his  heart,  and,  looking  up  at  the  windows,  he  saw  a 
light  in  bis  mother’s  room,  showing  she  watched  for  him.  A 
feeling  of  vexation  and  of  self-reproach  stole  over  him ;  per¬ 
haps  she  had  waited  up  every  night  while  he  bad  indulged  in 
these  solitary  boyish  rides  to  Willowdean, 

“  I  have  not  thought  of  her — I  have  surely  neglected  my 
mother  lately,”  be  said  to  himself,  as  be  threw  the  reins  to 
his  sleepy  servant,  and  entered  the  house  with  a  rapid  step. 

Alas !  who  is  there  among  ns  that  may  not  with  justice  say 
the  same  ?  Tempest- tossed  on  the  waves  of  passion,  we  leave 
our  homes  for  ever,  or  enter  them  with  a  changed  heart. 
How  chill  and  cold  seem  all  now  that  were  once  so  dear !  How 
dull  and  monotonous  this  calm  every-day  life  appears !  And 
these  two,  so  unmoved  and  passionless,  so  content  with  this 
still  existence,  were  they  ever  young? 

We  count  the  passionate  beating  of  our  hearts  by  the  dull 
ticking  of  the  old  clock,  whose  familiar  face  we  remember 
from  childhood,  and,  indignant  at  the  apathy  that  feels  not 
'our  grief,  we  answer,  “  No !  or  if  ever  young,  not  a  youth  of 
racking  torture  like  this — this  fiery  agony  was  never  theirs !" 

But  do  we  really  know  our  parents  ?  We  see  them  only  in 
the  calm  nf  age  or  in  the  turmoil  of  middle  life,  and  seldom 
do  we  pierce  that  close  mask,  and  never  can  we  tear  it  away 
altogether,  and  see  them  as  they  were  in  their  best  days. 

Children !  that  white  bead,  that  calm  face  were  beautiful 
once,  hut  never  since  yon  remember  them,  tbongh  the  free 
was  heau'iful  still  when  it  first  bent  over  your  cradle.  And 
if  teare  tell  on  your  brow,  did  yon  hied  or  care  ?  If  sorrow 
or  sickness  visited  the  bouse,  were  yon  troubled?  If  fierce 


jealousy,  if  bleeding  love,  if  bitter  strife  or  hopeless  grief  tore 
your  mother's  youth,  or  broke  your  father’s  strength,  did  any 
pain  reach  your  child’s  heart  for  it  ? 

If  anger,  wrath,  or  hate  came  between  these  two  in  their 
early  married  days,  when  such  things  do  come  at  times,  the 
agony  never  touched  yon.  At  sound  of  your  tiny  footstep, 
sorrow  hashed  her  voioe  to  a  whisper,  and  traced  a  smile  on 
your  mother's4aoe.  If  she  wept  an  estranged  husband,  and 
cried  aloud  to  God  in  her  anguish  to  give  her  back  the  love 
stolen  away  by  the  fair  looks  of  a  false  friend,  still  her  lips 
found  strength  to  sing  you  sweetly  to  sleep,  and  to  m&rmur 
the  little  prayer  that  your  estranged  heart  remembers  even 
now.  And  when  your  father  bore  the  heat  of  the  day,  when 
he  battled  for  a  bare  life  in  this  hard  world,  and  the  strife  and 
the  turmoil  weighed  heavy  on  his  soul,  still  he  had  a  cheerful 
word  for  yon,  a  loving  look,  a  tender  kiss,  a  deep  blessing. 

•  0  children !  be  merciful  to  your  parents.  These  sire  the 
latter  days  of  the  earth  when  children  are  “heady,  high- 
minded,  disobedient,”  and  youth  run  riot  would  fain  rule  the 
world. 

O  ye  young,  lost  in  your  selfish  pleasures  or  your  selfish 
griefs,  count  not  that  apathy  which  is  but  resignation,  and  be 
pitiful  to  the  aged  as  ye  hope  for  pity  yourselves!  Re¬ 
member  there  was  a  time  when  you  laughed  and  others  wept, 
and  do  not  wonder  with  such  an  exceeding  indignation, 
because  others  can  smile  now  when  you  weep.  And  when, 
in  the  sublime  egotism  of  your  love  for  some  fair  maiden,  you 
pour  out  your  plaint  to  the  moon,  do  not  execrate  all  mankind 
because  the  whole  universe  does  not  howl  with  you. 

An  unwonted  anxiety,  which  chilled  like  a  foreboding  of 
evil,  disturbed  Philip’s  mind  daring  the  short  minute  it  took 
him  to  reach  his  mother’s  room.  He  knocked,  but  there  was 
no  answer,  and  it  was  with  a  sudden  bound  in  his  pulse  that 
be  turned  the  handle  of  the  door  and  entered.  Mrs.  Rayner  sat 
in  an  arm-chair  by  the  fire,  but  it  burnt  low  in  the  grate,  and 
had  a  neglected  look.  A  little  table  stood  before  her  covered 
with  letters ;  the  lamp  placed  on  it  was  dying  out  in  an  un¬ 
certain  fiicker,  and  the  flame  played  with  a  fitful  light  on  her 
pale  face. 

Philip’s  heart  stood  still  with  an  indescribable  dread. 

“  Mother !”  he  cried ;  but  his  voioe  came  back  to  his  ear 
like  a  sound  in  utter  loneliness,  when  solitude  is  a  fear. 

He  dared  not  speak  again,  but  sprang  forward,  dreading 
yet  longing  to  look  on  the  still  face. 

Good  heavens !  can  this  be  his  mother  ?  Something  has 
struck  her  into  stone,  and  she  is  not  dead  and  not  living !  He 
had  never  seen  paralysis,  and  knew  not  that  it  was  that  dread 
shape  whose  stroke  had  fallen  on  her  thus  suddenly. 

He  flung  himself  on  his  knees,  and  held  her  tightly  in  his 
arms,  as  he  called  loudly  for  help. 

Many  hours  after,  as  the  grey,  solemn  dawn  crept  in,  Philip 
gathered  up  the  letters  on  the  table  and  placed  them  in  his 
mother’s  desk.  Then  he  saw  they  were  faded  and  worn,  and 
stained  with  recent  tears,  and  among  them,  in  the  same 
writing,  lay  a  letter  with  the  Indian  postmark,  which  he  re¬ 
membered  now  bis  mother  bad  received  the  previous  morning. 

CHAPTER  XVIII. 

WEEKS  of  weary  sickness,  of  anxious  pain,  of  night¬ 
watching  passed  away  ere  Philip  could  think  of  aught 
else  save  this  one  devouring  sorrow,  Mr.  Woodford’s  angry 
letter  to  the  trespasser  who  had  dared  invade  the  sacred 
precincts  of  his  garden  at  night  had  been  thrust  aside  to 
answer  at  a  quieter  time,  when  hope  should  breathe  a  gentler 
rest  through  his  troubled  dwelling. 

Twice  had  Fairy  knelt  by  Mrs.  Rayner’s  sick-bed  and 
offered  her  prayers  with  his,  but  her  father  was  ill  too — 
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|perb»pa  dying,  and  ahe  dared  not  disobey  him  again,  thongh 
abe  had  her  mother'a  tacit  consent  to  these  stolen  visits. 
Charlie,  too,  who  was  her  companion,  implored  her  in  terrified 
eagerness  to  come  no  more.  A  secret  fear  weighed  on  the 
j  boy’s  mind.  Mr.  Norman  had  known  how  to  impress  him 
I  with  a  wholesome  dread  of  his  displeasure. 

One  comfort  Philip  had  in  his  trouble — Mr.  Norman  had 
left  Willow  Lodge  at  last,  and  had  betaken  himself  to  his 
own  mansion  in  the  neighbonrhood  of  Sbarpton ;  moreover — 
snbject  of  great  contentment  to  Philip — ho  was  but  a  rare 
visitor  to  the  Woodfords.  It  was  impossible  for  his  frank 
nature  to  divine  that  this  was  but  a  piece  of  strategy  intended 
to  arouse  in  Mrs.  Woodford’s  maternal  heart  the  fear  that  he 
was  falling  off  in  his  attentions  to  Fairy,  and  thereby  increase 
her  anger  tenfold  against  the  pretentious  youth  on  whose 
account  he  was  supposed  to  be  withdrawing. 

After  Fairy’s  last  visit  Philip  felt  more  lonely  than  ever. 
Ho  knew  now  that,  cruel  and  impossible  as  he  had  thought  it, 
he  was  no  longer  of  any  importance  to  the  Woodfords,  and 
he  should  never  again  establish  himself  on  the  old  familiar 
footing  at  Willow  Grove.  On  parting  with  Fairy  he  soothed 
and  comforted  her,  promising  to  see  her  again  when  his 
mother  was  better ;  and  tbis  promise  was  made  as  much  to 
himself  as  to  her,  for  a  secret  foreboding  at  his  heart  told  him 
the  old  days  were  gone  for  ever,  and  he  needed  the  sound  of 
his  own  cheering  words  to  give  him  courage  to  say  farewell. 
He  kissed  her  at  the  door,  bolding  her  band  with  a  lingering 
clasp  as  he  bade  Charlie  take  good  care  of  her  on  the  way 
home.  And  so  they  parted,  with  unshed  tears  in  weary  eyes, 
and  lips  trembling  with  words  unspoken. 

On  returning  to  his  mother’s  bedside,  Philip  sat  down  so 
wearily,  with  so  wistful  a  look  on  his  young  face,  that  as  sho 
gazed  on  him  she  saw  his  trouble,  and,  taking  his  hand  in 
hers,  she  entreated  him  to  tell  her  all  his  sore  thoughts  and 
sorrows.  Thus  adjured,  he  poured  forth  his  griefs.  How 
small  they  seemed  in  words,  and  yet  how  gp'eat  be  felt  them 
to  be  in  reality  and  in  their  consequences  to  him  through 
life !  And  Mrs.  Rayner  listened  with  gentle  patience  and 
soothing  words,  often  reminding  him  of  Fairy’s  long-tried 
constancy  and  love.  But  the  jealous  chord  in  Philip’s  heart 
jarred  with  her  soothings,  and  when  be  told  her  how  Mr. 
Norman  was  working  on  Fairy’s  fears  and  weakness,  and  her 
affection  for  her  father,  the  dying  mother  trembled  for  her 
son’s  happiness. 

“There  is  but  one  way,”  she  said  with  sadden  energy. 
“  Make  Fairy  your  wife  at  once.” 

“  Mother !”  exclaimed  Philip  joyfully,  but  the  transient 
glow  en  bis  face  died  away  in  a  moment.  “I  am  too  heavy  a 
burden  on  you  already,”  he  said,  “  so  how  is  it  possible  I  can 
marry  ?” 

“  In  little  more  than  two  months  you  go  to  Ireland,”  she 
answered.  “  I  will  accompany  yon  and  Fairy.  It  is  a  cheap 
country ;  if  we  all  live  together  we  shall  have  enough.” 

Philip  gravped  his  mother’s  hand  gratefully,  but  the 
momentary  joy  in  his  heart  scarcely  warmed  it  with  a  gleam 
of  hope,  for  be  could  not  deceive  himself — in  looking  on  her 
wan  face,  he  felt  she  could  never  take  that  journey.  She  read 
his  thought  quickly. 

“  If  I  cannot  rise  from  my  sick-bed  to  go  with  you,  Philip, 
and  be  an  inmate  of  your  new  home,  I  can  give  you  up  half 
of  my  income.  This  shall  be  Fairy’s  portion  from  me.  Do 
not  say  a  word  against  it— as  an  invalid  I  shall  want  so  little.” 

Philip's  heart  swelled  within  him.  He  might  seize  happi¬ 
ness  then,  hut  at  what  a  cost !  What  right  had  he  to  accept 
such  a  sacrifice  from  bis  mother?  As  a  boy,  as  a  thoughtless 
youth,  how  often  already  had  he  not  intrenched  upon  her 
means?  And  in  the  allowance  which  eked  out  his  subaltern’s 
pay  she  was  even  now  giving  him  more  than  she  could  afford  u 


how  then  could  he  permit  hor  to  endure  further  privations  | 
for  his  sake  ?  | 

“  It  cannot  be,  mother,”  he  said  in  a  grave,  sorrowful  tone.  { 
“I  have  been  selfish  and  thoughtless  enough  often,  but  I 
I  cannot  allow  you  to  do  this.”  | 

“  If  I  thought  I  should  die,  Philip,”  answered  Mrs.  Rayner 
earnestly,  “I  would  not  urge  you  to  accept  my  proposal, 
because  I  have  nothing  to  leave  you  at  my  death — I  have  but 
my  pension  and  an  annuity  purchased  for  me  by  a  friend.  But  ' 

I  think  I  shall  live,  and  therefore—” 

“  No,  mother,”  interposed  Philip  firmly,  “yon  have  done  too 
much  for  me  already.  You  have  always  given  up  to  me  a  por-  ! 
tion  of  your  income,  and  lately  you  have  pinched  yourself  every 
year  to  set  aside  a  small  sum  to  enable  me  to  purchase  my  I 
company.  It  is  time  I  should  repay  you  for  all  this  self- 
sacrifice  by  doing  something  to  help  you  and  myself.  I  will  j 
go  to  India,  and  Fairy  must  wait  for  me  till  I  gmn  my  pro-  | 
motion ;  or” — bis  voice  faltered — “  if  she  give  me  up  it  will  f 
prove  she  is  unworthy  of  my  love  or  of  yours.”  | 

“My  dear,”  returned  Mrs.  Rayner  in  a  trembling  tone,  “in  j 
what  I  have  done  for  you  I  have  perhaps  been  selfish.  I 
wished  to  retain  you  by  my  side,  although  I  knew  that  in 
India  you  would  find  friends  who  might  greatly  a’d  your 
career ;  but  I  knew,  too,  that  I  should  never  see  you  again  if  | 
yon  went.  Philip,”  she  continued,  raising  herself  suddenly  in 
bed,  “  let  me  tell  you  all  the  truth.  A  friend  baa  made  many 
kind  offers  to  me  respecting  yourself,  but  hitherto  I  have 
refused  them  all.  And  I  was  glad  to  see  you  attached  to 
Fairy  Woodford  because  your  love  made  you  contented  to 
remain  in  England.  But  if  I  die  you  will  be  too  poor  to 
marry  her,  and  I  shall  feel  I  have  done  wrong,  and  perhaps 
caused  you  a  lasting  unhappiness.”  I 

“Not  surely  by  encouraging  my  affection  for  Fairy?”  sidd  I 
Philip  in  some  surprise ;  “  that  can  never  be  anything  to  me  | 
but  a  comfort,  unless  she  proves  herself  unworthy,  and  then  I 
I  should  forget  her.” 

“My  dear,”  faltered  Mrs.  Rayner,  laying  her  trembling  | 
hand  on  her  son’s  arm,  “  may  not  a  woman  be  worthy  and  yet  j 
renounce  the  man  she  loves  for  a  more  sacred  duty  ?*  | 

“  There  cannot  bo  a  more  sacred  duty,  mother,”  replied  { 
Philip  firmly.  j 

“  You  may  be  right,  Pbil.'p,”  returned  Mrs.  Rayner  gently,  ^ 
“  but  your  answer  condemns  me.”  | 

“  Condemns  you.  mother !”  exclaimed  her  son.  j 

She  looked  at  him  and  tried  to  smile,  but  a  mist  came  over  ] 
her  eyes — a  mist  in  which  she  saw  so  much  of  the  past — that  | 
past  which  no  words  of  hers  could  ever  build  up  or  make  f 
visible  to  her  child— that  tho  smile  died  away  in  tears,  and,  ■ 
pointing  to  her  desk,  she  said —  j 

“  Open  that,  Pnilip,  and  read  some  of  the  papers  you  wOl  | 
find  within.  You  will  understand  me  then,  and  yon  will  tell  | 
me  if  you  can  forgive  me  for  not  sending  you  to  India  to  woo  J 
a  rich  wife.”  | 

Moved  by  that  saddened  curiosity  which  interests  us  in  the  ( 
history  of  those  whose  life  is  past,  Philip  hastened  to  obey  I 
her  behest,  but  he  found  only  a  few  faded,  worn  letters  and  a  | 
girlish  journal  dated  a  quarter  of  a  century  back.  As  he 
turned  the  first  page  of  this  a  faint  colour  rose  on  his  mother’s 
cheek,  but  tbis  soon  faded  away,  and  she  smiled  sadly  as  she 
saw  the  eager  interest  with  which  he  perused  this  record  of 
her  youth. 

He  read  how  his  mother  had  been  the  ward  of  a  Mr.  and  ! 
Mrs.  Sinclair,  whose  eldest  son — much  older  than  herself—  ■ 
she  had  loved  from  the  first  week  of  his  return  to  his  father’s  | 
mansion  when  on  sick-leave  from  India.  But  she  was  an  j 
heiress,  and  her  gpiardian’s  pride  stood  obstinately  iu  the  way  { 
of  her  happiness.  He  could  not  endure  to  have  it  said  that  ! 
he  bad  married  his  too  youthful  and  rich  ward  to  his  maturely  I 
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aged  aoD.  Ignorant  of  the  tme  reason  of  Captain  Sinclair’s 
silence,  she  imagined  it  arose  from  indifference,  and  when  on 
her  return  from  a  visit  she  found  he  had  hastily  departed 
for  India,  in  obedience  to  sudden  orders,  without  even  a  fare¬ 
well,  her  heart  sank,  and  she  grew  despairing  and  reckless  of 
her  own  happiness.  She  could  not  guess  that  this  absence 
was  the  test  Mr.  Sinclair  had  demanded  befere  he  would 
consent  to  his  son’s  addressing  her.  To  a  young  girl  of 
eighteen  doubt  and  suspense  are  unspeakable  torture,  and 
calm,  placid  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Sinclair  little  knew  what  agony 
their  ward  hid  beneath  her  seeming  gaiety.  In  her  reckless 
and  hopeless  mood  any  change  was  a  relief;  hence  it  was 
that,  deeming  herself  disliked,  or  only  thought  of  as  a  child, 
she  hastily  accepted  the  proposal  made  her  by  Mr.  Rayner. 
He  was  young,  handsome,  showy,  and  rich,  this  last  qualifica¬ 
tion  especially  gratifying  Mr.  Sinclair’s  pride,  who,  as  be 
blessed  the  union,  secretly  congratulated  himself  that  he  had 
not  yielded  to  the  first  fancy  of  a  child. 

Then  came  eight  years  of  unhappy  married  life.  Mr.  Ray¬ 
ner  proved  a  spendthrift  and  a  careless  husband ;  he  squan¬ 
dered  all  his  own  and  his  wife’s  property,  save  an  annuity 
secured  to  her  by  her  guardian  from  the  scanty  remnant. 

All  this  was  touched  upon  but  slightly  in  the  journal,  but 
in  her  widowhood  she  wrote  with  a  freer  hand,  and  Philip 
saw  how  silently  and  surely  her  old  love  returned  in  unabated 
strength,  and  how  great  was  her  joy  when  Colonel  Sinclair 
wrote  to  tell  her  he  was  coming  back  to  England.  He  re¬ 
turned,  and  became  her  afiSanced  husband,  but  in  his  letters 
Philip  marked  bow  much  of  his  father’s  pride  and  stubborn¬ 
ness  be  possessed.  It  was  evident  he  would  never  have 
wooed  the  rich  and  beautiful  heiress ;  he  would  never  have 
let  the  world  say  be  had  taken  advantage  of  his  position  to 
entrap  his  father’s  ward ;  he  told  his  love  now,  because  she 
was  poor,  friendless,  and  a  widow.  But  she  was  still  young 
and  beautiful,  and  many  fears  yet  mingled  with  affection  in 
the  heart  of  the  man  of  forty-four  addressing  the  woman  of 
twenty-eight. 

At  this  time  Philip  was  a  sickly  boy  threatened  with 
consumption;  to  send  him  to  school  would  be  to  sign  his 
death-warrant ;  only  home  care  could  save  him.  When  the 
mined  Captain  Rayner  bad  exchanged  from  the  Quards  into 
a  regiment  going  to  India,  his  mother  left  him  with  Mrs. 
Woodford,  but  she  could  not  persuade  herself  to  a  second 
parting  until  bis  health  was  established. 

“Let  us  wait,”  she  said  to  Colonel  Sinclair.  “I  never 
loved  Philip’s  father  as  I  ought ;  I  must  make  amends  by 
doing  more  than  my  duty  to  his  child.” 

The  colonel  turned  proudly  away.  Morbidly  sensitive  to 
the  difference  in  their  ages,  he  would  not  plead  his  own  cause 
by  a  single  word.  And  the  child  grew  worse,  and  the  mother, 
angry  with  the  love  in  her  heart  which  fought  against  her 
maternal  affection,  fled  from  her  lover,  and  hurried  from  sea¬ 
port  to  seaport  seeking  strength  for  her  sickly  boy.  So  a 
year  passed  on,  and  the  short  furlough  Colonel  Sinclair  had 
demanded  expired,  and  the  period  of  his  return  to  India 
arrived.  Then  he  sought  her  at  Torquay,  and  in  a  passionate 
!  interview  implored  her  not  to  let  him  go  alone.  But  her  boy 
I  Seemed  dying,  and  who  can  tell  with  what  conflicting  agony 
the  mother’s  and  the  woman’s  heart  was  rent  as  she  listened 
to  the  earnest  pleading  of  the  man  she  loved?  It  was  the 
mother  who  conquered,  and  Colonel  Sinclair,  upon  whom  was 
growing  much  of  the  cynicism  of  bachelorhood,  left  her, 
soured  and  unable  to  comprehend  that  she  had  sacrificed  love 
to  maternal  affection. 

“  She  gave  me  up  before  for  an  empty-headed  boy,”  he  said 
I  bitterly ;  “  she  will  do  it  again.” 

Her  promise  to  j>>in  him  when  her  son  was  better  be  looked 
I  upon  as  too  vague  and  msaningless  to  dwell  on.  Another 
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year  passed,  and  Philip,  still  sickly,  pale,  and  delicate,  seemed 
equally  unfit  to  rough  it  at  school  or  to  be  left  with  strangers ; 
then  Mrs.  Rayner  wrote  sorrowfully  and  a  little  proudly — for 
the  colonel’s  letters  never  solicited  the  fulfilment  of  her  pro¬ 
mise,  and  it  was  bo  who  was  rich  now — and  released  him 
from  all  engagement  to  herself. 

Too  proud  and  sensitive  to  complain,  and  perhaps  stung  by 
jealousy,  he  made  the  great  mistake  of  his  life.  He  married 
bis  adjutant’s  sister,  a  staid  lady  of  forty- two,  who  had  no 
idea  of  any  other  duty,  save  that  of  making  herself  as  com¬ 
fortable  as  ingenuity  and  circumstances  would  permit. 

Three  months  after  this  marriage  he  received  a  letter  from 
Mary  Rayner,  saying  she  had  tried  the  Highlands  of  Scotland 
for  her  boy,  and  the  improvement  in  his  health  was  so  won¬ 
derful  that  she  could  leave  him  now  without  fear  if  he 
wished  it.  Then,  being  relieved  from  anxiety  for  her  child, 
there  followed  many  pages  filled  with  the  overflowings  of  a 
deep  and  long-suppressed  affection.  Colonel  Sinclair  as  he 
read  looked  at  his  wife,  and  thought  of  the  beautiful  and 
loving  face  over  which  his  heart  had  yearned  so  long.  At 
that  moment  he  would  not  have  turned  away  if  his  greatest 
enemy  bad  put  a  pistol  to  his  bead.  But  life  must  be  borne, 
and  he  bore  his  manfully  and  with  the  stubborn,  uncomplain¬ 
ing  silence  characteristic  to  him.  • 

It  was  not  long  before  Mrs.  Rayner  knew  that  her  son  was 
all  she  had  left  her  in  the  world,  yet  she  never  regretted 
having  sent  that  too-late  outpouring  of  affection  to  her  lover. 

After  a  long  interval  a  letter  apprised  her  of  the  birth  of  a 
daughter,  named  after  the  dearly-loved  Mary  of  old  days. 
Other  letters  followed,  with  many  a  year  between,  offering 
aid  and  protection  to  her  son  if  he  would  come  to  India. 
And  latterly,  in  speaking  much  of  his  daughter,  he  hinted 
more  than  once  that  if  her  sou  could  like  his  Mary,  and 
would  be  content  to  make  a  career— open  to  him  through  his 
influence— in  India,  the  dearest  desire  of  his  heart  would  be 
fufilled. 

Was  it  altogether  love  for  her  son,  or  a  jealous  dislike  of 
the  daughter  of  the  woman  who  had  supplanted  her,  which 
induced  Mrs.  Rayner  to  discourage  this  proposition? 

“I  could  never  like  her,  were  she  ten  times  Philip's  wife,” 
she  said,  as  she  sealed  and  sent  off  her  refusal  to  this  offer. 

Years  followed  without  bringing  her  any  news  of  Colonel — 
now  General — Sinclair,  but  on  the  day  of  her  seizure  a  letter 
reached  her  from  a  worn,  aged  man,  asking  for  her  friendship 
and  kindness  to  soften  his  latest  days.  He  was  widowed,  and 
the  future  happiness  of  his  daughter,  still  at  school  at  Paris, 
weighed  anxiously  on  his  mind.  Gathering  courage  as  he 
wrote,  he  concluded  by  begging  her  to  be  her  guardian  when 
he  died,  and  he  again  repeated  that  a  union  between  her  and 
Philip  would  be  welcome  to  him ;  Philip's  scanty  means  were 
of  no  consequence,  for  bis  daughter  would  be  very  rii-h. 
Accompanying  this  letter  was  another,  in  a  cramped,  childish 
band,  which  Philip  felt  a  strange  repugnance  to  open.  He 
guessed  the  writer  was  this  “  dear  Mary,”  and  one  of  those 
chill  forebodings  that  at  times  creep  over  the  heart  seemed  to 
tell  him  that  she  would  cross  his  path  or  mar  his  happiness. 
He  laid  the  letter  down  with  a  shade  of  paleness  on  bis  face. 

“It  is  Gerald  Sinclair’s  child's  letter,”  said  Mra.  Rayner 
anxiously.  “  Will  you  not  open  it?” 

Now  Mrs.  Sinclair  was  dead,  Mrs.  Rayner  thought  of  Mary 
only  as  Gerald's  child,  and  all  jealousy  being  gone,  all  fear 
of  her  son’s  being  stolen  from  her  by  this  woman  having 
fled,  she  would  willingly  have  seen  him  interested  in  her 
friend.  Long  ago  she  might  have  let  Philip  go  to  India,  but 
for  the  thonght  of  the  adjutant’s  sister  playing  the  part  of 
mother  to  him ;  she  could  not  bear  to  give  her  all  she  loved. 

“  I  will  not  open  this  letter,  mother,  thank  you,”  said 
Philip  decidedly.  “  Miss  Sinclair  does  not  interest  me.  In 
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'  all  that  I  have  read  I  think  only  of  you — I  see  only  your 
self-sacrifice,  your  renunciation  of  every  hope  in  life  for  the 
sake  of  a  son  who  has  never  yet  repaid  yon  by  a  single 
generous  act.  Mother,  you  have  suffered  cruelly — I  see  it 
now.  How  can  I  reward  you  for  your  devotion  to  me  ?” 

“  By  being  happy,  Philip,”  returned  Mrs.  Rayner.  “  I 
confess  that  I  have  suffered,  and  I  would  spare  yon  all  the 
I  aching  patience  of  long,  lonely  years — the  pains  of  separation, 
I  absence,  and  doubt — to  end  perhaps  at  last,  as  with  me, 
I  in  hopeless  certainty  of  desolation.  Agree  to  my  scheme, 
I  make  Fairy  your  wife,  and  let  us  hopo  that  I  shall  live  to 
bless  yon  both.” 

!  Philip  bent  over  his  mother,  and  her  tears  wetted  his 
I  cheek  as  he  kissed  her,  and  murmured — 
j  “  Fairy  and  I  will  love  you  dearly,  mother." 
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“Th*  impending  pictnre,  then  it  fell. 

Darkened,  and  dimmed,  and  wet. 

A  moment  more,  her  task  is  done. 

And  scaled  the  letter  lies. 

And  now  towards  the  setting  son 
She  turns  her  tearful  eyea 

•  •  a  •  • 

“  Three  seas  and  many  a  league  of  lend 

That  letter  most  pasa  o'er. 

Ere  read  by  him  to  whose  loved  hand 
'Tis  sent  from  England’s  shore; 

Uemote  colonial  wilda  detain 
Her  buaband,  loved  though  stem.” 

•  •  •  •  • 

For  “  England's  shore"  read  “  L[a  b]asse  cour,”  and  for 
“  husband”  “  lover,"  et  voila  !  Miss  Lucy  Snowe  and  M.  Paul 
Emanuel,  both  our  very  good  friends.  But  of  all  these  nine¬ 
teen  poems  the  noblest  is  that  entitled  “The  Missionary,” 
which  has  also  a  peculiar  interest  as  the  work  of  the  same 
band  that  afterwards  drew  St.  John  Rivers  in  Jam  Eyre.  We 
seem  to  hear  his  voice  when  we  read — 


II. — TUB  ARTIST  AND  HER  WORKS. 

“  ^NE  day  in  the  autumn  of  184r>,  1”  (Charlotte  Bronte) 

\J  “accidentally  lighted  on  a  MS.  volume  of  verse,  in  my 
sister  Emily's  bandwriting.”  A  notable  discovery  was  this, 
followed  by  another.  Anne  had  also  a  collection  of  verses. 
Each  of  the  three,  unknown  to  the  others — though  “they 
had  very  early  cherished  the  dream  of  one  day  being  authors” 
— had  been  silently  writing  out  her  imaginations,  sorrows, 
and  hopes.  They  immediately  agreed  to  arrange  a  small 
selection  of  their  poems  with  a  view  to  publication. 

This  slender  volume  of  poems  was  published  by  Messrs. 
Aylott  and  Co.  in  the  spring  of  1840,  and  met  the  fate  of 
most  slender  volumes  of  poems  by  unknown  authors — it  was 
not  road.  Charlotte's  contribution  consisted  of  nineteen 
poems  of  different  degrees  of  merit,  but  all  characterised  by 
depth  of  feeling  and  originality. 

These  poems,  notwithstanding  the  want  of  animation  and 
skill,  well  repay  perusal,  and  some  of  them,'  such  as  those  we 
have  already  quoted,*  to  which  we  may  add  “  The  Evening 
Solace,”  “  Winter’s  Stores,”  and  “  Stanzas,”  want  very  little 
of  being  quite  beautiful.  But  they  are  interesting  principally 
from  their  peculiarity  and  genuineness;  oven  their  faults  are 
striking  as  illustrative  of  the  author’s  life  and  tone  of  thought 
at  that  period.  The  choice  of  “  Pilate's  Wile's  Dream”  as  a 
subject  (a  very  common  one  among  young  [>oets  since,  if  not 
before)  shows  how  naturally  her  heart  found  relief  from  its 
own  unsympatbisod  isolation  in  imagining  that  of  another 
woman.  The  opening  stanzas  depicting  morbid  terror  at  the 
night  she  could  draw  from  her  own  experience.  How  often 
must  she  have  exclaimed — 

“  Yet  O  for  I'Rht !  one  rny  wonid  tranquillisa 
Uy  nerves,  my  pulses,  mure  than  effort  can; 

I'll  draw  iny  curtain  and  consult  the  skies; 

These  trembling  stars  at  dead  of  night  look  wan, 
tViid,  restless,  strange,  yet  cannot  be  more  drear 
Thau  this  my  couch  shared  by  a  nameless  fear.” 

Though  there  is  much  morbidity  of  thought,  especially  in 
some  of  the  poems  which  treat  of  love,  they  still  show  how 
high,  noble,  and  self-sacrificing  was  her  ideal  of  life,  and 
especially  of  a  wife’s  love,  as  in  “  The  Wood”  and  “  The 
Wife’s  Will.”  It  is  pleasant  also  in  “  The  Letter”  to  come 
upon  verses  like  the  following,  touching  an  agreeable  chord 
of  memory : — 

*'  Black  Spanish  locks,  a  sunburnt  cheek, 

A  brow  high,  broad,  and  white, 

'Where  every  furrow  seems  to  speak 
or  mind  and  moral  might, 
la  that  her  God  t  I  cannot  tell — 

Her  eye  a  moment  met 

*  Soe  ENOLisuwuiiaN's  Domestic  Maoazihe  for  Hay. 


“  I  know  my  lot — I  only  ask 
Power  to  fhlfll  thu  glorious  task; 

Willing  the  spirit,  may  the  flesh 
Strength  for  the  day  receive  afresh  I 
May  burning  sun  or  deadly  wind 
Prevail  not  o'er  an  earnest  mind ; 

Hay  torments  strange,  or  direst  death. 

Nor  trample  tmtb,  nor  baffle  faith. 

Though  such  blood-drops  should  fall  from  me 
As  fell  in  old  Gethsemane, 

Welcome  the  anguish,  so  it  gave 

More  strength  to  work,  more  skill  to  save; 

And  oh !  If  brief  must  be  my  time. 

If  hostile  hand  or  fatal  clime 

Cat  short  my  course,  still  o’er  my  grave. 

Lord,  may  thy  harvest  whitening  wave  i 
So  I  the  cultore  may  begin. 

Let  olhera  thrust  the  sickle  in; 

If  but  the  teed  will  faster  grow. 

Hay  my  blood  water  what  I  sow!” 

Such  is  the  language  of  true  religious  enthusiasm  when 
unspoilt  by  cant.  Grave  but  eloquent,  ardent  but  stem, 
eager  but  unimpatient.  From  beginning  to  end  this  poem 
glows  with  the  same  fervid  spirit,  and  it  is  not  too  much  to 
say  that  we  do  not  know  where  to  look  for  another  modem 
religious  poem,  not  either  a  psalm  or  hymn,  so  free  from  cant 
or  sentimentality.  It  is  quite  successful  in  embodying  the 
feelings  which  prompt  and  compel  men  of  a  stern  religions 
cast  of  mind  to  seek  exercise  for  their  strong  zeal  in  mis¬ 
sionary  labours. 

Next  to  her  poems  in  order  of  composition  and  merit, 
though  not  in  publication,  comes  The  Professor,  a  story  of 
singular  originality  and  power.  Though  some  of  the  mate¬ 
rials  were  used  afterwards  in  ViUette,  they  were  not  copied, 
and  the  interest  we  have  in  reading  one  story  is  not  affected 
by  a  former  reading  of  the  other.  Its  chief  value  as  a  work 
of  art  consists  in  two  characters  such  as  she  alone  could  draw 
— Mr.  Hunsden  and  Frances — which  are  quite  sufficient  to 
excuse  its  publication,  and  to  rescue  it  from  oblivion. 

^Ve  are  not,  however,  surprised  that  it  did  not  find  a 
publisher ;  it  was  too  original,  and  not  sufficiently  exciting. 
It  is  strange  how  often  we  find  originality  a  bar  to  success. 
Though  the  public  are  always  on  the  look-out  for  something 
new,  they  are  unwilling  to  adopt  inventions.  Timid  are  the 
caterers  for  the  public  in  buying  what  has  not  already  been 
marked  by  the  public's  approval,  or  in  which  they  do  not  see 
involved  at  least  the  secret  of  a  former  success.  If  the 
article  be  good  it  wiU  in  due  time  succeed  when  the  public 
has  acquired  the  taste,  but  till  then  wise  men  hesitate  to  risk 
their  money  on  what  may  turn  out  to  be  a  failure.  In  the 
publishing  trade  this  is  as  true  as  in  any  other,  and  we  have 
only  to  point  to  Thackeray  to  show  what  obstacles  an  original 
genius  and  a  unique  style  are  to  immediate  success. 
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This  apparent  injustice,  however,  often  works  for  good; 
by  cont  •  i  si  repulses  great  hearts  and  intellects  are  in¬ 
duced  t>  S' rive  more  strenuously  towards  perfection,  and  it  is 
possible  that  the  world  would  not  have  read  either  Jane 
£jfre  or  Vanity  Fair  if  it  had  not  been  for  the  number  of 
postage-stamps  stuck  upon  the  outsides  of  the  MSS.  of  The 
Profeuar  and  Barry  Lyndon.  This  is,  however,  more  likely 
to  be  true  in  the  case  of  Thackeray  than  Charlotte  Bronte, 
for  the  one  wss  indolent  and  needed  some  spar  to  exertion. 
Confident  of  his  own  powers,  and  supremely  conscious  of  the 
stupidity  of  both  publishers  and  public  in  refusing  to  recog¬ 
nise  them  at  their  proper  valne,  he  determined  to  make  them 
do  so,  and  he  did.  But  Charlotte  Bronte  needed  no  spur 
except  that  of  her  imagination  and  her  duty.  Nevertheless, 
the  ready  acceptance  of  The  IVoJessor  might  have  postponed 
at  least  the  completion  of  Jane  Eyre,  and  its  failure,  for  it 
would  probably  have  failed  to  make  any  great  success,  would 
have  discouraged  her  more  than  its  mere  rejection  by  pub¬ 
lishers.  Had  it,  on  the  other  hand,  achieved  a  moderate 
success,  she  might  have  never  attempted  a  more  imaginative 
work.  It  is,  however,  always  idle  to  conjecture  what  might 
have  happened  if  events  had  been  difierent  to  what  they 
were.  We  only  know  that  it  takes  little  to  divert  the  course 
of  a  stream  at  the  commencement  of  its  journey,  and  know¬ 
ing  bow  well  suited  to  its  peculiar  character  was  the  course 
destined  for  the  future  channel  of  Charlotte  Bronte's  genius, 
we  cannot  help  fearing  that  any  such  diversion  might  have 
been  calamitous. 

Setting  aside  this  consideration,  it  is  always  well  for  an 
author's  reputation  that  a  first  work  should  do  full  justice  to 
his  or  her  talents,  and  this,  though  in  many  ways  an  ad¬ 
mirable  and  remarkable  work.  The  Professor  does  not. 
Compared  with  the  other  works  it  is  wanting  in  interest,  in 
imagination,  and  in  finish ;  the  characters  are  more  coarsely 
and  less  completely  dlrawn,  and  she  has  made  the  fundamental 
error  of  striving  to  clothe  her  feminine  experiences  and 
feelings  with  the  garb  of  a  man.  One  other  reason  we  'will 
give  why,  for  her  sake,  at  least,  the  publication  of  The  Pro¬ 
fessor  in  1846  was  not  to  be  desired — viz.,  that  she  would 
probably  have  been  unable  to  preserve  so  long  the  incognito 
she  BO  earnestly  desired.  The  same  eyes  which  recognised 
the  portnuts  in  Shirty  would,  probably,  have  before  long 
detected  the  Yorkshire  blood  in  Mr.  Hunsden,  that  curious 
mixture  of  generosity  and  spite,  cultivation  and  rode  man¬ 
ners,  fineness  of  perception  and  reckless  disregard  of  others’ 
fedings. 

In  this  character,  and  in  that  of  Frances  Evans  Henri,  she 
begins  to  find  her  true  power.  Some  of  the  conversations  in 
the  books,  especially  that  between  the  two  characters  in 
question,  have  ne'ver  been  excelled  in  vigorous  repartee 
and  distinctness  of  impersonation.  In  reading  them  one 
feels  present,  and  can  supply  figures,  gestures,  and  even  gra¬ 
duated  tones  of  voire  without  effort.  Hunsden  in  particular 
is  so  forcibly  and  accurately  drawn  that  he  stands  out  in  bold 
elear-cnt  relief  like  a  face  on  a  medal.* 

The  Professor  gives  us  an  insight  into  the  growth  of 
Cksrlotte  Bronte's  mind  and  genius;  it  supplies  a  link  in 
her  intelleciual  history  which  to  the  careful  and  loving 
student  of  her  works  and  character  is  invaluable.  It  was 
probably  written— or,  at  all  events,  schemed  and  commenced 
— before  she  had  given  up  the  idea  of  taking  a  school  with 
her  sisters.  Her  aspirations  were  moderate  and  practical ; 
she  was  not  sufiBciently  released  from  the  burden  of  her 


*  la  these  days  of  Penny  Iteadtngg,  we  humbly  recommend  this  com- 
pletemlnUtnre  study  to  the  considerstion  of  amateur  entsrtainers.  Witli 
hot  little  trouble  the  scenes  in  which  he  appears  might  be  srrai;ged  into 
as  ftne  s  drsmstie  reading  as  could  be  wished,  and  one  which  could  not 
halp  being  effective  even  if  indifferenily  delivered. 


probable  future  to  give  full  reins  to  her  imagination;  she 
had  her  experiences  of  Brussels  fresh  upon  her  memory,  and 
expected  her  life  to  be  a  sequel  to  them.  Her  desire  for 
literary  fame  as  a  passport  to  intellectual  society  'was 
controlled  by  principles  which  she  conscientiously  adhered 
to  as  to  the  only  honest  and  right  way  of  earning  it.  Not 
mere  cleverness  or  display  of  genius  was  her  first  aim,  but 
to  be  honest  to  her  experience,  and  to  inculcate  by  the  ex¬ 
ample  of  her  hero  the  only  true  means  of  achieving  a  worthy 
independence.  Such  rules  and  such  only  as  she  hereafter 
would  employ  for  the  regulation  of  her  own  life  she  allowed 
to  her  hero.  As  she  says  in  her  preface  to  The  Professor — 

“  I  said  to  myself  that  my  hero  should  work  his  way  through 
life  as  I  had  seen  real  living  men  work  theirs — that  be 
should  never  get  a  shilling  he  had  not  earned;  that  no 
sudden  turns  should  lift  him  in  a  moment  to  wealth  and 
high  station ;  that  whatever  small  competency  he  might  gain 
should  be  won  by  the  sweat  of  his  brow ;  that  before  he 
could  find  so  much  as  an  arbour  to  sit  down  in,  he  should 
master  at  least  half  the  ascent  of  ‘  the  Hill  of  DifiSculty ;’  that 
he  should  not  even  maiyy  a  beautiful*  girl  or  a  lady  of  rank. 
As  Adam’s  son  he  should  share  Adam’s  doom,  and  drain 
throughout  life  a  mixed  and  moderate  cup  of  enjoyment.” 

So  at  the  outset  of  her  public  literary  career  she  took 
reason  and  principle  for  her  guides.  For  her  hero  she  took 
her  ideal  self,  and  changed  its  sex ;  the  rest  of  her  characters 
she  drew  more  or  less  from  people  she  had  met  at  home  and 

abroad.  Hunsden  was  probably  drawn  from  Mr.  T - (or 

one  of  his  sons),  the  father  of  her  friend  Mary,  who,  with  her 
sister  Martha,  are  introduced  in  Shirley  under  the  names 
of  Rose  and  Jessy,  the  daughters  of  Mr.  Yorke,  who  is 
Mr.  Hunsden  little  altered  except  by  age  and  circumstances. 
In  Frances  we  think,  or  fancy  rather,  wo  trace  a  likeness  to 
her  sister  Anne.  Her  pupils  at  Brussels  are  drawn  without 
gloss  from  life,  and  with  Madlle.  Zoraide  reappear  in  Villette. 
She  thus  based  her  work  upon  reality,  designed  a  sober  plot 
with  prosaic  incidents,  trusting  little  to  her  imagination. 
She  seems  to  have  said  to  herself,  “I  will  not  purchase 
success  at  the  expense  of  truth  or  principle.  1  will  not 
write  for  display.  These  experiences  are  sufiBciently  full  of 
interest,  as  it  seems  to  me,  if  1  have  the  power  to  record 
them  worthily.  If  the  public  think  otherwise,  I  have  either 
misjudged  my  power,  or  my  experience  is  too  limited  or  not 
of  the  right  kind.  At  any  rate,  I  cannot  and  will  not  write 
otherwise.” 

But  scarcely  had  her  reason  said  this,  and  her  hand 
carried  out  its  instructions,  while  the  manuscript  is 
going  its  weary  round  among  the  publishers,  while  she  is 
harassed  at  home  by  her  brother’s  degradation,  and  anxiety 
for  her  father’s  sight,  not  nnmixed  with  fears  for  her  sister’s 
health,  suddenly  her  imagination  swoops  upon  her  and  carries 
her  away  from  experience,  anxiety,  and  all  Instead  of 
simply  recording  her  experience,  it  bids  her  create ;  instead 
of  confining  herteif  to  individual  portraiture,  it  bids  her 
conceive  lasting  typos ;  instead  of  cramping  her  genius  within 
the  bonds  of  her  probable  future  and  actual  past,  it  bids  her 
write  out  all  the  controlled  passion  of  her  heart,  all  dead 
hopes,  all  stifled  desires,  all  glorious  aspirations — to  let  flow 
her  long-sealed  tears,  to  indulge  in  the  splendour  of  her 
imagination,  and  strike  off  the  fetters  of  her  soul. 

How  strongly  her  imagination  possessed  her  is  sufficiently 
proved  from  the  great  fact  of  the  book'j'  itself,  which  carries 
the  reader  on  without  a  check  from  beginning  to  end ;  but 


*  In  her  denying  to  her  hero  a  “beautifnr  wife  will  be  seen  the 
tendency  which  we  have  before  remai  ked  in  her  mind  to  consider  physical 
beauty,  as  allied  with  wealth  atid  happiness,  as  a  prlzo  of  life  only  to  be 
hoped  for  by  Fortune's  favountes. 
t  Jane  Eyre.  Fnblisbed  October  16, 1617. 
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when  we  know  the  anxieties  which  hemmed  her  in  at  home, 
and  what  suspense  she  was  enduring  as  to  the  fate  of  The 
Professor,  our  wonder  becomes  intensified.  “  She  wrote  in¬ 
cessantly  for  three  weeks,  by  which  time  she  had  carried  her 
heroine  away  from  Thomfield,  and  was  herself  in  a  fever 
which  compelled  her  to  pause.”  “Being  short-sighted  to 
excess,  she  wrote  in  little  square  paper  books,  held  closo  to 
her  eyes,  and  (the  first  copy)  in  pencil’’  At  the  commence¬ 
ment  of  the  book  we  see  her  following  exactly  the  same 
track  as  in  The  Professor.  Starting  from  reality,  and  in  this 
case  that  of  her  own  life,  she  pursues  it  tbrongh  her  sad  ex¬ 
perience  of  Lowood  till  the  time  comes  for  her  heroine  to 
strike  out  a  path  for  herself,  and  then  we  for  the  first  and 
almost  the  last  time  find  experience  left  behind  and  pure 
imagination  take  its  place. 

Yet  her  imagination,  though  nnconfined,  was  not  undisci¬ 
plined  ;  though  she  allowed  it  liberty,  it  was  already  so  well 
trained  that  it  could  not  transgress  the  limits  of  her  reason ; 
though  it  filled  her  soul  with  unexpected  and  bewildering 
ecstasy,  she  yet  remained  faithful  to  her  principles  of  life  and 
art.  In  the  fierce  delirium  of  composition,  when  the  fit  held 
her  in  its  strong  clutches,  there  must  h’ave  been  times  when 
she  was  tempted  to  yield  herself  entirely  to  its  strong  in¬ 
fluence,  and  suffer  it  to  carry  her  where  it  would.  At  such 
times  we  can  imagine  herself  holding  fast  to  the  anchor 
of  her  moral  reason,  even  as  Jane  Eyre  in  that  terrible 
struggle  between  duty  and  love  which  she  has  painted  with 
such  unexampled  force ;  we  can  almost  fancy  her  using  the 
same  words  to  her  imagination  as  Jane  to  Rochester I 
will  hold  to  the  principles  received  by  me  when  I  was  sane, 
not  mad — as  I  am  now.  Laws  and  principles  are  not  for  the 
times  when  there  is  no  temptation ;  they  are  for  each 
moments  as  this,  when  body  and  soul  rise  in  mutiny  against 
their  rigour;  stringent  are  they;  inviolate  they  shall  be. 
If  at  my  individual  convenience  I  might  break  them,  what 
would  be  their  worth?  They  have  a  worth — so  I  have 
always  believed  ;  and  if  I  cannot  believe  it  now,  it  is  because 
I  am  insane — quite  insane— with  my  veins  running  fire,  and 
my  heart  beating  faster  than  I  can  count  its  throbs.  Precon¬ 
ceived  opinions,  foregone  determinations,  are  all  I  have  at 
this  hour  to  stand  by ;  there  I  plant  my  foot.” 

Those  who  think — and  there  were,  and  perhaps  are  still 
many — that  she  did  yield  to  this  temptation,  that  sho  ridi¬ 
culed  the  piety  of  Mr.  Brockleburst,  and  sacrificed  the  modesty 
of  her  heroine  for  the  sake  of  artistic  effect  or  popularity, 
most  grievously  misjudge  her.  The  character  of  St.  John  in 
Jme  Eyre  is  of  itself  sufficient,  and  should  have  been  con¬ 
sidered  so  at  the  t)me,  to  show  that  she  reverenced  true  piety 
and  religious  enthusiasm,  if  sincere,  however  misjudged  and 
fanatical  it  might  seem  ;  but  against  insincerity  and  cant  her 
soul  rose  indignant  with  a  righteous  indignation  which  only 
reverent  and  honest  minds  can  feel  when  they  see  what  they 
deem  most  holy  desecrated.  With  regard  to  the  character  of 
Jane  Eyre,  her  fault,  if  fault  it  were,  was  in  her  ignorance  of 
convention.  She  essayed  to  draw  human  nature  as  she  saw  it, 
and  to  depict  the  strngglee  of  love  as  they  were  according  to 
her  natural  instinct ;  and  instead  of  tearing  down  the  decent 
veil  which  society  has  thrown  around  the  working  of  the 
female  heart,  she  wrote  unconscious  of  its  existence.  It  was 
her  lot  to  have  been  bom  and  bred  among  a  rough,  strong¬ 
feeling,  plain-speaking  people,  and  she  did  not  know  that 
what  would  pass  as  true  and  natural  among  them  would  be 
considered  unwomanly  and  indelicate  in  London.  It  was  a 
misfortune  to  her,  but  it  was  a  gain  to  the  world,  for  her 
instinct  was  true,  and  in  the  highest  of  all  senses  pure.  Not 
a  purity  which  lived  like  a  hothouse  plant,  defended  from 
every  breath  of  air  that  might  injure  or  soil  it — not  a  false 
whitewashed  purity  that  only  needed  an  examination  or  a 


scratch  to  discover  its  insincerity — bnt  one  which  grew  wild 
and  free,  and  dared  to  contend  with  storms— one  which  was 
white  to  the  core,  and  offered  itself  w  ithout  disguise,  daunt¬ 
less  and  unashamed,  because  unconscious  of  a  taint.  So  it 
chances  that  we,  if  we  would  view  them  rightly,  have  in 
Charlotte  Bronte’s  heroines  examples  of  what  natural  and 
pure  women  are  without  the  veil  of  convention,  and  we  see 
female  love  depicted  more  honestly  than  it  has  been  since  the 
hand  which  drew  Juliet  was  cold.  The  world  has  become  so 
confirmed  in  its  vices,  so  accustomed  to  the  desecration  of 
passion  to  a  base  use,  that  its  eyes  are  blinded,  and  it  cannot 
see  anything  in  it  but  vice.  So  that  to  reconcile  love  with 
the  eternal  law  which  binds  together  tho  two  sexes,  it  finds 
itself  in  the  deplorable  dilemma  of  having  to  justify  vice  or 
to  ignore  the  existence  of  passion;  while  decency  prevails  the 
latter  must  be  tho  only  alternative.  Charlotte  Bronte,  living 
out  of  the  range  of  this  social  falsity,  guided  by  her  nature, 
knew  only  that  men  are  bound  to  women  and  women  to  men 
by  body,  mind,  and  spirit,  and  that  the  root  of  all  feelings, 
impressions,  thoughts,  and  aspirations,  however  earthly  or 
however  divine,  is  fixed  in  the  senses;  and  to  ignore  this  fact 
sho  considered  a  crime  against  truth  and  a  denial  of  the  just¬ 
ness  of  the  Eternal  plan.  She  accepted — or,  rather,  it  did  not 
enter  into  her  mind  to  dispute — the  Divine  law,  for  she  saw 
no  vice  in  nature  unabused,  she  only  saw  that  there  was  a 
continual  struggle  going  on  in  human  nature  between  inclina¬ 
tion  and  duty,  and  that  the  strongest  struggles  were  where 
the  inclination  was  to  love ;  and  love  to  her  did  not  mean 
only  sympathy,  mutual  taste,  common  aims,  or  natural 
passion,  but  all  mysteriously  conjoined,  and  she  as  little 
thought  of  suppressing  one  element  of  love  as  another,  and 
as  little  of  suppressing  any  as  she  would  of  representing  the 
human  race  as  being  uniformly  bom  without  fingers. 

Viewed  with  regard  to  its  purely  moral  aspect,  we  cannot 
help  awarding  high  praise  to  Jane  Eyre,  especially  in  con¬ 
trasting  it  with  other  works  written  with  a  more  professedly 
moral  intention.  She  set  herself  the  most  difficult  of  tasks, 
or  rather,  we  should  say,  her  true  artistic  genius  led  her  to 
attempt  it — viz.,  to  show  a  woman  under  the  strongest  possible 
temptation  refusing  to  follow  tho  path  which  led  to  passionately- 
desired  happiness,  and  happiness  of  no  earthly  order;  a  path 
to  which  even  duty  appeared  to  point  as  the  only  way  of  res¬ 
cuing  the  being  she  loved  best  on  earth  from  deep  and 
degrading  sin,  from  dark  and  gloomy  despair;  a  path  which 
there  was  no  earthly  consideration  to  prevent  her  from 
following— one  of  pure  self-devotion  not  involving  unhappi¬ 
ness  or  distress  to  any  other  being ;  a  path  which  seemed  the 
only  ene  before  her,  while  around  her  was  a  blank  unfriondly 
wilderness;  a  path  in  which  she  might  walk  with  the  only  being 
in  the  world  who  loved  her,  and  which  to  refuse  was  to  cut 
herself  off  from  the  only  living  sympathy  which  she  had  ever 
known,  and  to  throw  herself  on  the  mercies  of  a  world  whose 
coldness  and  bitterness  she  already  knew  too  well  by  ex¬ 
perience.  Surely  to  depict  a  woman  placed  in  so  fearful  a 
dilemma,  the  most  difficult  that  a  pure-hearted,  noble  woman 
can  be  placed  in,  and  to  make  her  come  out  triumphant  from 
the  struggle,  without  any  miraculons  intervention,  without 
any  unnatural  and  improbable  incident,  but  simply  by 
strength  of  a  Godfearing  will,  is  a  design  not  only  great  in  a 
dramatic  but  noble  in  a  moral  point  of  view.  Even  those 
who  blame  the  execution  must  allow  this.  To  ns  it  seems 
the  highest  work  of  its  class,  being  as  exempt  from  cant  on 
the  one  side  as  it  is  from  pruriency  on  the  other,  the 
Scylla  and  Charybdis  of  books  recording  the  “triumphs  of 
virtue.” 

But  we  wrong  Charlotte  Bronte's  genius  in  defending  her 
from  such  attacks;  it  is  as  far  above  suspicion  as  the  character 
of  Ca>aar's  wife.  It  is  a  degradation  to  it  to  lower  it  even  for 
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the  sake  of  argument,  to  the  moral  lerel  of  Pamela  and  other 
fmrient  moralities. 

M.  Mont^gut*  says  of  this  book — '^Jane  Eyre  nest  pas 
sevlcment  le  plus  beau  roman  de  Miss  Bronte,  e'est  peut-etre  le  plus 
beau  roman  contemporain,”  and  rests  its  claims  to  supremacy 
upon  the  conception  of  the  three  characters  of  Jane,  Rochester, 
and  St.  John.  It  is  singular  and  sad  that  she  should  hare  found 
a  truer  appreciation  of  her  genius  among  French  critics  than 
she  has  among  her  own  countrymen.  We  should  be  glad  if 
we  err,  and  should  be  rejoiced  to  read,  if  any  dissentient 
reader  can  point  it  out  to  us,  any  English  review  of  her  works 
or  her  life  comparable  to  those  written  by  M.  Forbade  and 
M.  Mont^ut  in  the  Revue  de  Deux  Mondes.  Of  the  review 
of  Shirley  hy  M.  Forbade  she  says  herself  that  it  is  the  “  best 
critique,"  and  continues — “  Comparatively  few  reviewers,  even 
in  their  praise,  evince  a  just  comprehension  of  the  author's 
meaning.  Eugene  Fori^e,  the  reviewer  in  question,  follows 
Cnrrer  Bell  through  every  winding,  discerns  every  point,  dis¬ 
criminates  every  shade,  proves  himself  master  of  the  subject 
and  lord  of  the  aim.  With  that  man  I  would  shake  hands  if 
I  saw  him.  I  would  say,  ‘  You  know  me,  monsieur;  I  shall 
deem  it  an  honour  to  know  you.’  I  could  not  say  so  much  of 
the  mass  of  London  critics.  Perhaps  I  could  not  say  so 
much  to  6ve  hundred  men  and  women  in  all  the  millions 
of  Great  Britain." 

If  in  Jane  Eyre,  as  we  have  said,  she  allowed  herself  to  be 
carried  away  lor  a  little  while  into  the  pure  region  of  her 
imagination,  she  showed  in  her  next  work  how  thoroughly 
her  genius  was  rooted  in  the  real.  Between  the  finishing  of 
the  one  and  the  completion  of  the  other  she  lost  her  only 
brother  and  her  two  sisters.  Her  brother's  death  was  a 
“  happy  release,”  as  they  say,  for  all,  but  she  was  not  one 
who  could  easily  find  oblivion  from  sorrow  in  the  considera¬ 
tion  that  all  is  for  the  best.f  But  the  death  of  her  two 
sisters!  Then  indeed  must  the  consolatory  power  of  this 
assurance  have  been  tried ;  the  infinite  truth  is  so  hard  to 
grasp  in  the  face  of  finite  reality.  But  we  are  digressing. 
Shirley*  was  cut  in  twain  by  the  hand  of  death.  Death 
passed,  and  it  is  only  in  the  heading  of  one  chapter  that  we 
see  the  scar  of  his  stroke.  The  courageous  heart  went  on 
in  her  path  of  imagination  as  if  nothing  had  happened  in  her 
domain  of  reality ;  but  whether  owing  to  the  increased  pres¬ 
sure  of  sorrow,  or  to  some  other  cause,  her  genius  never  after 
the  completion  of  Jane  Eyre  soared  out  of  sight  of  the  hills 
of  reality.  In  The  Professor  the  real  is  supreme,  in  Jane 
Eyre  the  imaginative,  in  Shirley  they  alternate  pretty  equally, 
in  Villette%  they  are  inextricably  mixed. 

No  characters  in  all  her  writings  are  so  palpably  real  as 
the  cerates  in  Shirley;  they  are,  indeed,  so  much  so  that 
they  almost  jar  on  one’s  sense  of  the  congruous.  They  seem 
like  pieces  of  plain  cloth  sewed  in  a  piece  of  patchwork  of 
which  all  the  other  materials  are  distinguished  either  by 
rarity,  costliness,  or  beauty  ;  or  as  patchwork  is  an  inappro¬ 
priate  word  to  apply  to  a  book  constructed  with  such  regard 
to  unity  of  design  and  perfectness  of  effect,  we  will  say  as 
pieces  of  common  stone  in  an  exquisite  piece  of  mosaic. 
Mr.  Helstone  is  palpable  enough,  but  bis  palpability  is 
imaginative ;  he  is  not  beautiful,  but  be  is  rare  and  hard,  and 
takes  a  fine  polish.  Yorke  we  might  characterise  as  a  curious 
marble,  rich  but  coarse-grained;  and  we  will  leave  our 
readers  to  fit  the  other  characters  with  appropriate  minerals, 
begging  them  to  save  the  precious  stones  for  the  ladies,  and 

*  lUvue  de  Deux  iiondet,  July  ISth,  1857. 

t  A  phrase  that  it  easy  to  tarn  from  an  expression  of  Christian  resig¬ 
nation  to  a  maxim  of  stoical  indifference.  All  is  for  the  best.  Yes,trne 
enongh ;  but  the  fact  that  it  is  all  for  the  best  is  often  a  considerai  ion  full 
of  InSnite  woe. 

$  Published  1849.  {  Pnblisbed  Jannary,  ISjX 


to  spare  a  pearl  for  Caroline.  But  if  the  curates  are  almost 
g^ss  in  their  reality,  how  exquisitely  imaginative  are  the  { 
characters  of  Caroline,  Shirley,  and  their  two  lovers  I  Though 
Jane  Eyre  may  be  more  wonderful  as  a  masterpiece  of 
imagination,  we  cannot  help  thinking  that  Shirley  is  in  many 
ways  a  superior  book,  showing  more  varied  knowledge  of 
human  nature,  and  a  greater  control  of  power.  But  though 
they  present  so  many  kindred  elements,  it  is  almost  im¬ 
possible  to  compare  one  of  Charlotte  Bronte's  novels  with 
another  and  do  justice  to  both.  They  are  all  unique.  It  is 
like  a  comparison  between  Hamlet  and  Othello. 

For  instance,  let  ns  attempt  to  compare  two  characters 
which  appear  at  first  sight  very  similar,  viz.,  Jane  Eyre,  and 
Lucy  Snowe  in  Villette.  They  are  both  small  and  without  j 
claim  to  personal  attraction,  yet  they  conjure  up  in  one's 
mind  quite  different  features;  their  hearts  are  both  mado 
of  the  same  strong  fibre,  but  we  feel  a  difference  of  quality ; 
they  both  endure  a  long  and  trying  combat  with  circumstance, 
and  both  come  out  victorious  after  using  the  same  weapons, 
but  there  is  a  difference  in  their  style  of  fence ;  actuated  by 
the  same  principles,  fighting  the  same  fight,  unmarked  by 
any  outward  characteristic,  even  clothed  in  the  same  silver- 
grey,  they  are  yet  both  so  individual  that  they  remain  as 
distinct  and  clear  in  the  imagination  of  the  reader  as  in  that 
of  the  author.  So  like  are  they  and  yet  so  unlike,  they  are 
as  sisters  we  have  met  in  different  countries,  whose  family 
likeness  never  strikes  ns  till  we  behold  them  together,  and 
even  then,  with  every  help  that  knowledge  of  their  consan- 
guiuity  can  give,  we  are  puzzled  to  account  for  it,  and  could 
not  decide  off-hand  in  what  points  they  differed  and  in  what 
they  were  alike.  Comparison  is  never  so  difficult  as  when 
attempted  between  two  things  which,  seeming  the  same  in 
essence,  are  very  distinct  in  development;  if  we  bring  them 
too  close  together  they  seem  more  like  than  they  really  are, 
if  we  separate  them  we  cannot  perceive  the  likeness  at  all 
True  genius,  like  Nature,  never  repeats  herself,  however 
scanty  her  materials  may  be.  The  only  case  we  know  of  in 
her  works  where  there  seems  at  first  a  sufficiently  broad 
resemblance  to  afford  a  fair  field  for  comparison  is  the 
likeness  between  Hunsden  and  Yorke.  Hunsden  is  brusque 
to  rudeness,  self-willed  to  selfishness.  Yorke  is  still  brusquer, 
more  obstinate.  Hunsden  is  generous,  frank,  amiable,  but 
all  in  an  unamiablo  way,  and  this  is  also  true  of  Yorko.  But 
after  all  our  pains  are  thrown  away,  for  we  find  on  examina¬ 
tion  that  it  is  identity  not  comparison  that  we  are  establishing, 
and  that  Hunsden  is  Yorke  developed  under  a  different 
future.  Yet  this  is  not  repetition,  it  is  only  following  out  an  i 
original  train  of  thought. 

As  it  is  with  her  characters  so  it  is  with  her  books; 
starting  from  the  same  ground,  and  actuated  by  the  same 
principles  and  opinions,  and  with  pretty  much  the  same  goal 
in  view,  she  yet  infuses  so  strong  a  mixture  of  novelty  into 
each  successive  work,  showing  new  beauties  without  abandon¬ 
ing  any  old  one,  that  she  achieves  an  endless  variety,  and  tke 
task  of  comparative  analysis  becomes  more  difficult  at  each 
page.  It  is,  in  our  opinion,  almost  impossible  to  decide  which 
is  the  best,  or  the  noblest,  or  the  cleverest,  or  the  truest  of 
the  three  books. 

They  are  all  alike  wonderful  examples  of  a  perfectly 
original  and  unique  genius,  and  are  unequalled  in  the  whole 
of  our  literature  for  strength  of  imagination  and  subtle 
analysis  of  character ;  she,  as  no  other  writer  that  we  know 
of,  had  the  power  of  representing  a  character  in  its  entirety—  | 
virtues,  faults,  peculiarities,  habits,  soul,  mind,  and  body,  at 
the  same  time.  Sbe  alone  of  modem  writers  has  drawn  beings 
absolutely  complete  in  themselves — acting,  speaking,  and 
thinking  as  they  alone  could  act,  speak,  and  think,  without 
producing  any  impression  of  unreality.  She  does  not,  for 
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incUnc*,  like  Dickens,  identify  her  chsraeters  by  some  strange 
trick  of  gesture,  some  peculiarity  of  phrase,  or  some  other 
idiosyncrasy,  and  ticket  them  therewith  eo  that  at  last  we  know 
them  by  it  as  well  as  their  names.  His  characters  speak, 
hiok,  act,  as  no  one  else  could,  but  also  as  no  one  ever  did  or 
could.  Charlotte  Bronte's  characters,  with  few  or  no 
exceptions,  are  people  whose  existence  we  not  only  con 
believe  but  never  think  of  doubting,  however  unlike  they 
may  be  (as  they  generally  are)  to  those  we  have  been 
accustomed  to  see.  They  carry  their  own  proof  with  them, 
like  the  pictures  of  some  great  artist  painted  in  a  foreign  land. 
We  have  never  seen  such  skies,  such  vegetation,  or  such 
figures,  but  we  know  that  both  the  effect  and  the  details 
are  true. 

There  is  one  test  of  imagination  which  no  novels  that  we  have 
yet  read  can  stand  except  hers.  In  every-day  life  among  our 
most  intimate  acquaintance  there  is  always  something  being 
said,  thought,  or  done  by  one  of  them  which  surprises  ns  at 
the  time  as  something  we  should  not  have  expected  from  the 
particular  quarter,  and  it  is  only  after  a  little  time  that  we 
discover  that  it  is  either  a  thing  which  we  might  have  expected 
from  previous  experience,  or  one  that  throws  a  new  light 
upon  a  character  hitherto  imperfectly  understood.  Now,  in 
what  novels  do  we  find  this  constant  variation  of  har¬ 
monising  colours,  this  perpetual  surprise  of  new  truths,  this 
striking  of  unexpected  but  symphonions  chords,  but  in  the 
novels  of  Charlotte  Bronte  7  Take  one  instance — M.  Paul 
Emaunel,  which  may  be  considered  as  the  crowning  effort  of 
her  genius,  where  all  her  stem  love  of  truth,  all  the  glory  of 
her  imagination,  all  the  music  of  her  eloquence,  all  the 
tenderness  of  her  pathos,  all  the  sparkle  of  her  wit  and 
humour,  are  blended  together  in  one  grand  and  harmonious 
whole.  Scene  after  scene  she  brings  him  before  you ;  at  first 
you  don’t  know  quite  what  to  make  of  him,  you  don’t  quite 
like  him,  he  is  so  strange,  but  you  smile,  for  he  is  so  droll ; 

I  shortly  you  are  so  perplexed  with  the  variety  of  his  character 
that  you  almost  hate  and  love  him  at  the  same  moment; 
gradually  you  learn  to  admire  him,  then  to  inspect  him,  and 
suddenly  you  find  that  you  love  him  altogether,  and  have 
loved  him  for  a  long  time.  She  shown  him  now  under  one 
light,  now  under  another,  and  he  is  never  the  same :  he  does 
things  you  would  not  dream  of  his  doing,  he  says  things  which 
you  would  have  thought  be  would  have  died  rather  than 
utter,  but  when  you  know  him  you  find  that  there  is  not  a 
single  word  or  gesture  recorded  which  does  not  spring  from 
the  very  essence  of  his  complex  nature. 

Our  space  has  already,  we  fear,  been  exceeded,  and  we  feel 
that  we  have  not  done  anything  like  adequate  justice  to  our 
subject,  but  there  is  the  less  need  for  this  as  the  works  of 
Charlotte  Bronte,  and  her  life,  by  Mrs.  Gaskell — the  most 
interesting  of  modern  biographies — are  easily  purchased, 
and,  alas!  too  easily  read.  We  have  not  attempted  any 
profound  criticism  of  her  works,  for  that  may  be  found  in  the 
articles  before  referred  to  in  the  Revtte  de  Deux  Mondes, 
from  which  we  have,  perhaps,  drawn  more  than  we  are 
conscious  of.  The  subject  of  our  essay  is  one  which  is  so 
widely  known  that  we  have  abstained  from  giving  so  complete 
a  review  as  we  should  otherwise  have  done. 

We  have  attempted  only  to  be  suggestive,  and,  we  fear  in 
somewhat  too  unconnected  a  way,  have  endeavoured  to  bring 
out  the  strong  features  of  the  life  and  works  of  Charlotte 
Bronte  under  a  light  which,  if  not  original,  is  at  least  the 
result  of  personal  study,  and  to  bring  forward  little  points  in 
both  which  may  induce  those  who  have  not  read  her  books 
to  turn  to  them  at  once,  and  give  those  to  whom  they  may  be 
already  familiar  a  quicker  appreciation  of  their  obvious  merits 
and  an  additional  interest  in  discovering  the  beauties  of  thought 
and  diction  with  which  they  are  so  abundantly  adorned. 
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CLEVER  they  call  me.  Not  dull  perhaps. 
And  given  to  fill  up  life’s  idle  gaps 
With  thought,  and  reading,  and  writing,  till  men 
Have  dubbed  me  (a  woman)  a  knight  of  the  pen. 

Clever  at  books— but  the  girls  of  school. 

In  spite  of  my  prizes,  half  thought  me  fooL 
Stupid  at  music — at  games  much  worse. 
Accounts !  my  money  slipped  out  of  my  purse 
Like  a  truant,  and  left  me  alone,  unaware  ; 

It  never  was  missed  till  discovered  not  there. 
Clever  at  books— when  I  rose  from  my  stool, 

All  cleverness  ended,  commenced  the  fool. 


Clever!  There’s  one  thing  I  never  shall  know. 
Though  I  ponder  about  it  wherever  I  go. 

I  may  ponder,  the  answer  will  never  come  so— 
And  that  is  what  Alfred  could  find  in  me, 

The  t-ilent,  slow-mannered  llermiono, 

’fo  choose  me  and  pick  me  from  out  of  the  rest 
As  the  flower  of  flowers  to  wear  on  his  breast; 
For  I  have  no  graces  that  most  men  love — 

No  easy  manner,  no  bright  finesse ; 

Though  somewhat  dainty  of  boot  and  glove, 

I  spend  no  trouble  about  my  dress. 

Why  he  who  had  pick  of  the  whole  parterre — 
Bright,  and  blushing,  and  sweet,  and  fair. 
Gladding  the  eyes  and  filling  the  air 
With  scent  and  colour— should  leave  them  there, 
Fink,  anemone,  violet,  rose. 

And  go  to  the  kitchen  garden  by. 

And  pull  him  a  bumble  bunch  of  rue 
Good  for  nothing  except  for  tea 

(Or  if  that  seem  too  modest  for  you, 

A  simple  sprig  of  rosemary). 

Is  more  at  least  than  Hermione  knows. 


So  fast  and  firm  has  the  habit  grown 
Of  reading,  and  thinking,  and  writing  alone, 

1  have  scarce  a  word  to  welcome  him  home, 
Hardly  bearing  his  knock  at  the  door, 

Often  surprised  to  find  him  come 

When  he’s  been  at  home  ten  minutes  or  more. 
And  yet  he  laughs  at  my  absent  gaze. 

And  sits  so  quiet  until  I’ve  done. 

And  then  is  so  ready  with  talk  and  fun. 

Never  cross  at  my  dull,  abstracted  ways, 

So  patient  of  every  slight  and  whim. 

One  would  think,  to  judge  from  his  happy  looks. 
He  was  glad  1  thought  so  much  of  my  books, 
And  paid  so  little  regard  to  him. 

He  thinks  I  am  more  wise  than  be. 

But  not  BO  thinks  Hermione. 

For  all  my  learning  is  of  books — 

Pilfered  scraps  from  many  a  mind, 

Packed  like  rags  in  the  top  of  my  head, 

But  his  is  won  from  ways  and  looks 
And  daily  conflict  with  bis  kind. 

Built  up  with  wisdom  firm  he  stands. 

His  every  member  deeply  read. 

You  bear  his  knowledge  in  his  tread, 

You  feel  it  in  his  massive  hands. 

And  yet  he  is  happy,  I  think,  with  me, 

For  bis  laugh  is  merrier  every  day 
When  he  bends  from  out  the  world  to  play 
With  baby  and  Hermione. 
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And  I  un  happy,  happiest  'when 
He  tells  his  merry  tales  of  men, 

And  I  listen,  looking  very  wise, 

To  fall  of  consols  and  rise  of  stocks ; 

^Vnd  though  he  laughs,  with  mouth  and  eyes 
Brimful  of  fun,  he  never  mocks 
Whene’er  1  let  my  ignorance  out 
Of  that  great  world  I  write  about. 

I  feel  a  careless  girl  of  ten 
With  our  baby  boy  betwixt  ns  placed. 

And  Alfred's  arm  about  my  waist. 

Learning  seems  but  a  sorry  thing 
To  all  the  pleasure  that  love  can  bring. 

And  the  world  is  nothing  to  all  of  ns  then. 

With  many  a  kiss  we  laugh  and  play. 

And  send  all  care  and  thought  to  the  right  about, 
And  wonder,  as  time  slips  gaily  away. 

What  we  are  all  so  foolish  and  bright  about, 

And  which  is  the  silliest  of  the  three, 

Alfred,  baby,  or  Hermione. 

0  puzzle  of  puzzles,  the  puzzle  of  life, 

AVhatever  Alfred  could  find  in  me. 

To  choose  and  pick  me  for  his  wife. 

But  I  thank  my  God  both  night  and  mom 
That  He  has  given  to  Hermione 
The  tenderest  husband  that  ever  was  bom. 

- ♦ -  I 

LEGENDS  OF  THE  WEST  COUNTRY. 

BT  FBANCIS  DATEXAIfT. 

V. — LOTHBROOK  THE  DANE,  AND  THE  BLOOD-RED  CUFFS 
OF  TEIGNMODTH. 

Though  Lothbrook  may  be  a  name  high-sounding 
enough  in  its  way,  especially  when  put  at  the  tail  of 
Jarl,  Erzogt,  Kiinig,  or  any  other  title  of  nobility  current  in 
the  land  of  its  birth,  it  means  nevertheless,  when  done  into 
Elnglish,  nothing  else  than  leather-breeches ;  yet  history  says 
that  this  name  was  borne  by  one  who  was  of  nobles  very 
noble,  being  of  the  lineage  of  the  royal  house  of  Denmark. 
Why  he  should  have  borne  this  name  history  does  not  relate. 
We  are  left  to  speculate  as  to  the  why  and  because — our 
imaginations  may  if  they  choose  run  riot  on  the  subject — 
pursuing  it  even  to  the  records  of  the  most  ancient  company 
of  Merchant  Taylors,  who  would  be,  one  must  think,  the  most 
likely  people  to  possess  information  which  could  throw  light 
on  this  dark  word.  Perhaps  the  noble  Dane  was  the  originator 
of  the  garments  identified  with  his  name — his  may  have  been 
the  thrift,  the  sense  of  comeliness,  the  conviction  that  “  there 
is  nothing  like  leather,”  which  led  to  tho  introduction  of 
this  material  to  the  notice  of  tailors.  We  may,  if  we  like, 
thick  of  him  as  a  mighty  hunter,  whom  much  riding  on  the 
hard  saddles  of  the  period  had  induced  to  consider  whether 
some  stuff  more  durable  than  that  worn  by  our  first  parents 
might  not  be  employed  with  advantage  in  the  manufacture  of 
breeches.  We  may  suppose  that  a  spirit  of  thrift  that 
suggested  to  him  to  employ  the  skins  of  animals  which  be 
had  killed  in  hunting  in  the  clothing  of  bis  person,  led  him 
to  make  an  innovation  on  the  articles  hitherto  used.  We  may 
imagine  that  some  peculiarity  about  the  noble  Dane's  own 
nether  apparel,  their  largeness,  their  tightness,  something  in 
their  colour,  tanning,  texture,  make,  or  shape,  that  they  were 
of  some  peculiar  leather,  that  they  were  of  buckskin,  doeskin, 
sealskin,  or  any  other  skin  we  please,  caused  his  countrymen 
to  fix  on  him  par  excellence  the  euphonious  addition  of 


Leather- breeches.  In  short,  we  may  weary  our  minds  in 
trying  to  assign  reasons,  but  at  the  best  we  can  only  speculate 
unless  such  records  of  such  a  company  as  has  been  hinted  at 
come  to  our  assistance.  All  that  history  condescends  to  tell 
us  is  that  Lothbrook  was  a  noble  Dane  of  the  royal  lineage, 
and  that  he  was  the  victim  of  the  peculiar  circumstances  set 
forth  in  the  following  legend. 

“0  ;e  gods  and  little  fishes, 

'What's  a  man  without  his  breeches?" 
exclaimed  the  poet,  his  eye  in  a  fine  frenzy  rolling;  and 
really,  applying  the  question  to  the  noble  Dane,  it  would  be 
very  difficult  to  answer  it,  though  injustice  to  him  it  must  be 
admitted  that  if  his  nether  garments  have  given  him  his 
name  in  the  list  of  historical  worthies,  he  has  conferred 
immortality  on  them  by  his  own  personal  history,  distinct 
and  apart  from  them — one  with  the  other,  neither  without 
the  other — thus  have  they  come  down  to  us  through  a  vista 
of  over  a  thousand  years. 

Lothbrook  was  flying  his  hawk  by  the  seashore  in  the 
immediate  neighbourhood  of  his  castle.  He  loved,  apparently, 
like  the  author  of  the  Anatomy  of  Melancholy,  to  “go 
wandering  all  alone”  so  far  as  the  rest  of  his  own  kind  were 
concerned,  but  fearing  perhaps  to  arrive  at  the  conviction 
that  author  expresses  in  each  alternate  verse  of  bis  Ode  to  his 
subject,  that  “  naught  so  sweet  as  melancholy,”  he  indulged  his 
fancy  only  to  the  exclusion  of  man  and  woman  from  his  society, 
and  took  for  his  companions  a  hawk  and  a  hound.  Perhaps 
(seeing  that  he  was  of  the  royal  house),  from  him  descended 
that  misanthropy  to  which  another  royal  Dane  later  on 
confessed,  when  he  said,  “  Man  delights  not  me,  nor  woman 
neither,”  and  told  Ophelia,  after  contemning  her  sex,  that 
for  men  they  were  “  arrant  knaves  all,”  and  that  she  “  should 
believe  none  of  them.” 

llVhether  this  were  so  or  not  must  remain  matter  for 
conjecture;  certain  it  is  that  the  moody  lord  on  this  occasion 
walked  alone,  and  flew  his  hawk  and  whistled  to  his  hound 
by  the  seashore  with  no  human  being  to  share  his  sport. 

He  had  not  had  much  amusement  for  his  trouble,  and  was 
beginning  to  give  way  to  disgust  and  despair,  when  a  low 
grunt  and  then  a  short,  sharp  “  yap”  from  his  hound  directed 
his  attention  to  the  quarter  towards  which  the  animal  looked. 
Suddenly  the  almost  disgusted  nobleman  felt  mnboped-for 
waves  of  excitement  bounding  through  him ;  hope  and  fear, 
impatience  controlled,  all  the  sportsman  awoke  within  him ; 
he  stood  stock  still  with  his  hawk  yet  hooded  on  his  wrist, 
waiting  anxiously  for  the  flight  of  the  quarry  at  which  he  was 
to  fling  his  bird. 

From  a  small  sedgy  reed  brake,  a  few  yards  from  the  sea, 
four  wildfowl — of  what  description  history  saith  not — rose 
into  the  air.  Lothbrook  watched  them  as  they  quitted  the 
earth,  and  at  the  right  moment,  which  none  could  calculate 
better  than  he,  unhooded  his  falcon  and  whistled  him  down 
the  wind  to  pursue  the  swift  of  flight. 

The  falcon,  keen  of  sight  as  well  as  fleet  of  wing,  kept  his 
eye  singly  on  the  quarry,  and,  selecting  from  the  little  flock 
the  largest  and  fattest,  flew  after  it  as  after  the  one  object 
which  be  had  in  life.  Up,  up  the  enemy  soared,  high  above 
the  screaming  wildfowl,  who,  aware  full  well  of  the  soUtary 
bird's  tactics,  grew  irregular  in  their  flight,  now  rose,  now 
stooped,  now  flew  onwards,  uncertain  whether  to  retreat  or 
advance,  uncertain  which  of  them  was  destined  to  be  attacked, 
conscious  only  of  one  thing — that  the  eye  of  the  destroyer 
was  upon  them,  and  that  in  a  terribly  short  space  of  time  the 
destroyer  himself  would  strike  them. 

The  hawk  had  risen  by  rapid  eddies,  which  ever  seemed  to 
diminish  their  circumference  the  higher  he  mounted  in  the 
air,  until  he  reached  a  vantage  point  such  as  his  hawkship 
deemed  to  be  suitable  for  the  fell  purpose  he  had  in  mind. 
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So  high  was  he  that  Loth  brook  could  only  just  make  him  out, 
and  by  dint  of  careful  peering  descry  that  he  had  poisod  nor 
meditated  a  further  ascent.  It  was  only  by  a  sort  of  ayian 
magnetism,  imperceptible  to  man,  sare  by  its  effects  upon  the 
subject  on  which  it  worked,  that  the  fearful  quarry  knew  and 
realised  the  fact  of  the  hawk  being  still  near. 

Suddenly,  with  a  swoop  so  rapid  that  he  looked  like  some 
birdy  Vulcan  newly  flung  from  heaven  by  the  thunder- 
thrower,  the  falcon  darted  on  his  prey.  Straight  down  he 
came,  gathering  momentum,  and  struck  the  fattest  wild-fowl 
with  claws  and  beak.  A  shriek  of  agony  rent  the  air  and 
reached  the  ear  of  Lothbrook — the  hound  that  bad  stood 
motionless  as  a  statue,  with  upraised  eyes  which  glistened  at 
what  they  saw,  and  with  ears  thrown  listeningly  forward, 

I  heard  it  too,  and  gave  a  low  growl  indicating  satisfaction  or 
sympathy  according  to  the  partisanship  we  choose  to  assign 
to  the  dog.  The  falcon  had  struck  home  and  deadly,  the 
wildfowl's  life  was  a  thing  that  had  been,  and  Lothbrook’s 
sport  was  over.  His  sport,  but  not  the  consequences  of  it. 
But  that  it  were  vain  (or  a  man  to  defy  his  fate,  it  had  been 
better  for  Lothbrook  if  he  had  not  gouo  that  morning  to  fly 
his  hawk  by  the  seashore. 

The  falcon’s  swoop  was  so  prodigious  that  the  hindrance 
to  it  caused  by  the  striking  of  the  quarry  was  not  snflicient 
to  overcome  its  momentum.  Bound  by  its  own  beak  to  the 
body  of  its  prey,  and  extra-weighted  with  the  dead  weight  of 
the  same,  the  falcon  could  not  stop  its  downward  career.  In 
vain  he  strove  by  anxious  flapping  to  recover  his  upward  way 
adown  which  he  had  come  so  easily.  He  learned  by  experience 
the  truth  of  the  Virgilian  seer's  assertion,  that  /acilin  de¬ 
scensus  Averni,  and  that  the  difliculty  is  to  get  back.  He  even 
tried  when  he  found  himself  so  near  to  danger — for  the  straggle 
had  taken  place  over  the  sea — to  disentangle  himself  from 
the  dead  bird  that  was  pulling  him  down,  but  his  own  energy 
here  proved  his  own  enemy.  He  had  stricken  the  bird  so 
fiercely  as  to  render  it  utterly  impossible  for  him  to  extricate 
his  sharp  and  cruel  beak  and  claws  from  his  quarry.  Tug  he 
never  so  stoutly  he  could  not  free  himself,  and  the  greater 
exertion  be  made  in  this  direction  the  less  could  he  do  in 
that  other  by  which  he  strove  to  re- scale  the  air. 

Lothbrook  saw  with  anxiety  the  perilous  state  of  his 
favourite,  and  did  bis  best  to  cheer  him  to  farther  and  suc¬ 
cessful  exertion,  but  finding  him  unable  to  obey  his  call,  and 
seeing  that  a  catastrophe  was  imminent  unless  help  were 
speedily  brought,  Lothbrook  looked  about  for  some  means  by 
which  he  might  render  the  needful  assistance. 

Not  far  from  where  ho  stood  a  small  shallop  was  lying, 
made  fast  by  a  painter  to  the  stump  of  a  tree.  For  this 
Lothbrook  made  accompanied  by  his  hound,  who  no  less 
than  his  master  understood  the  diflicnlty  of  the  position. 
Keeping  his  eye  on  the  falling  birds,  and  not,  alas !  taking 
any  notice  of  the  appearance  of  the  sky  to  windward,  ho  of 
the  leather  breeches  unfastened  the  painter,  jumped  into  the 
boat,  and  shoved  off  from  the  shore.  The  faithful  hound 
went  too,  and  the  pair  paddled  off  for  the  spot  where  it 
seemed  likely  the  biids  would  fall,  and  which  was  at  a  point 
about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  the  shore. 

Had  Lothbrook  before  shoving  off  just  given  an  eye  to 
windward,  which,  as  a  Danish  nobleman  well  up  in  weather 
signs  and  prognostics,  he  should  have  done,  he  might  have 
seen  cause  to  think  twice  ere  he  quitted  the  land.  A  low 
moaning  of  the  wind,  which,  indeed,  be  had  noticed  ere  bis 
sportsman’s  nature  was  aroused  to  the  discomfiture  of  bis 
vikingly  prudence,  was  making  mournful  music  all  around ; 
and  now  and  again,  from  the  direction  whence  this  moaning 
wind  came,  might  have  been  heard  the  roar  of  the  wind- 
giants’  song  as  the  wind-giants  stirred  themselves  and  got 
ready  for  the  hunt  in  which  they  purposed  to  try  along  the 
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course  of  the  northern  sea  the  mettle  of  some  new  whirlwind  | 
horses  that  had  lately  been  added  to  their  stud.  j 

Inky  black  was  the  sky  to  windward,  while  all  over  the  | 
face  of  heaven  flying  scuds  and  storm-driven  clouds  chased  | 
one  another  in  swift  gyrations,  representing  to  any  one  who  j 
chose  to  imagine  the  picture  the  fleet-footed  hounds  which 
waited  on  the  sport  of  the  giants.  The  sea  was  dark  and 
sombre-looking,  hard  and  relentless,  and  had  Lothbrook 
taken  the  trouble  to  look  into  his  calendar  he  might  have 
seen  that  the  day  was  that  sacred  to  St.  Simon  and  St.  Jude, 
whereon  the  sea,  irrespective  of  the  wind-giants,  insists  upon 
a  victim. 

Heedless  of  everything  but  the  one  object  he  had  in  view — 
the  rescue  of  the  falcon — Lothbrook  the  Dane  with  his 
faithful  hound  paddled  away  to  the  spot  already  mentioned 
as  that  where  the  birds  were  likely  to  fall.  Energetically  he 
pulled  till  he  reached  the  spot  where,  as  he  came  up,  the 
falcon  tumbled  over  with  its  load.  He  placed  the  boat 
between  the  falcon  and  the  falling  tide,  and  stood  by  to  seize 
his  object  as  it  should  float  up  to  him.  He  leaned  over  the 
gunwale  and  caught  the  drifting  bird,  which  be  secured 
firmly  and  drew  into  the  boat. 

Sitting  down  on  the  foremost  of  the  two  thwarts,  he  busied  | 
himself  with  the  task  of  disentangling  the  frightened  hawk 
from  the  wildfowl.  With  care  and  labour,  for  fear  of  injuring 
the  beak,  he  drew  the  falcon’s  head  from  the  dead  body,  and 
strove  to  comfort  and  reassure  the  bird.  Whilst  so  engaged 
he  did  not  observe,  as  Danish  nobleman  should  have  done, 
that  bis  boat  had  drifted  with  the  falling  tide  to  twice  its  i 
original  distance  from  the  shore,  nor  bad  he  taken  note,  as  i 
Danish  nobleman  should  have  done,  of  the  rising  storm  which  I 
the  wind-giants  had  started.  | 

When  Lothbrook,  having  somewhat  restored  the  confidence  | 
of  his  hawk,  took  a  good  look  around,  he  saw  that  the  weather  | 
was  what  in  the  idiom  of  sailors  at  that  period  was  called  j 
“  dirty and  he  found,  moreover,  that  he  had  drifted  sea-  I 
ward  till  he  was  more  than  half-a-mile  from  the  shore.  The  I 
tide,  which  was  strong,  was  only  just  beginning  to  ebb,  and  | 
the  wind,  which  grew  ever  stronger  and  stronger,  was  from  | 
the  north-east,  and  blew,  therefore,  slantingly  off  the  shore.  | 
Wind  and  tide  were  against  him,  and  to  combat  them  he  had  I 
but  himself,  his  hound,  his  hawk,  and  the  dead  fowl.  i 

Wbut  was  to  be  done  ho  knew  not,  but  one  thing  that  was 
not  to  bo  done  bo  knew  full  well — that  was,  give  way  to 
despair.  Despair  was  a  commodity  in  which  be  never  had 
dealt ;  indeed,  he  had  heard  of  it  only  in  connection  with  some 
south-dwelling  folk  upon  whom  his  people  had  from  time  to 
time  waged  war,  and  perilous  though  his  position  was,  he 
strained  himself  to  an  equality  with  it  like  a  stout-hearted 
Danish  nobleman  worthy  of  his  nethor  garments. 

At  first  he  thought  to  return  his  hawk  with  some  sign  of 
himself— a  snippet  from  bis  namesake,  perhaps — so  that  the 
retainers  at  his  castle  might  learn  he  was  in  danger  and 
might  put  off  to  his  assistance ;  but  when  he  reflected  that 
ere  the  bird  could  reach  the  castle,  and  the  unquick  brains  of 
bis  retainers  could  understand  and  act  upon  the  sign  con¬ 
veyed  by  him,  the  little  boat  would  be  out  of  sight  either 
on  or  under  the  sea,  he  doubted ;  but  when  he  thought  how 
disadvantageously  to  himself  this  sign  might  be  interpreted 
if  Hunger  and  Uubbs,  bis  sons,  should  see  it  and  deem  him  I 
thereby  dead,  he  decided  to  change  bis  mind  and  keep  the  | 
hawk  to  share  his  fate.  I 

The  wind  freshened  steadily,  the  waters  rose,  and  Loth-  I 
brook  the  Dane  was  troubled — not  that  he  was  sea-sick,  as 
most  people  would  have  been  under  like  circumstances,  for 
he  was  amphibious  by  bis  birth,  and  inured  to  sea  ways — 
but  troubled  in  mind  and  vexed  in  spirit  at  the  culpable 
unwariness  which  hod  brought  him  into  such  a  predicament. 
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He  reproached  himself  in  no  measured  terms,  and  called 
'  himself  bj  snch  names  as  I  oonid  not  repeat  if  I  conld  trans¬ 
late  them.  So  angry  was  he  with  himself  that  it  seemed  as 
<  if  he  did  not  mean  to  take  the  trouble  of  trying  to  save  him- 
I  self  from  drowning,  till  a  full  sea  hopped  in  over  the  stern 
and  drenched  him  to  the  bone  (despite  the  leather  breeches), 
r  cooling  at  once  the  temperature  of  his  body  and  mind.  Hawk 
j  and  hound  all  dripping  with  brine  looked  so  woebegone  and 
j  eomfortless  that  Lothbrook  had  pity  on  them  if  be  had  none 
,  upon  himself.  He  seized  an  oar  and  fixed  it  over  the  stern, 
i  and  screwed  the  boat  through  the  water  fast  enough  to  pre- 
i  vent  the  following  sea  from  swallowing  her  up;  he  managed 
i  also  to  keep  her  out  of  the  trough,  tilled  with  raging  foam, 

I  into  which  to  fall  sideways  would  have  been  sure  destruction ; 
j  but  more  be  could  not  do.  Vain  any  attempt  to  stem  the 
;  tide ;  equally  vain,  unaided  by  canvas,  to  try  to  beat  up  for 
the  land.  Ue  must  drive  on  whithersoever  the  wind  im- 
I  polled  him,  and  trust  to  the  mercy  of  the  wind-giants  who 
I  sported  it  in  the  heavens.  Night  closed  in,  there  were  not 

iany  stars  to  be  seen,  the  storm  howled  furiously,  the  waters 
raged  and  fought,  yet  the  stout  heart  of  Lothbrook  did  not 
I  quail,  but  increased  in  courage  as  occasion  for  the  exercise 
•  of  that  quality  increased. 

j  Hawk  and  bound,  struck  dumb  with  bewilderment,  re- 
I  mained  perfectly  quiet,  the  latter  occasionally  looking  into  his 
t  master’s  face  to  see  if  he  might  there  read  the  meaning  of 
I  this  strange  voyage,  the  former  perched  upon  the  foremost 
I  thwart,  looking  like  the  impersonation  of  birdly  can't-help-it- 
1  ness. 

I  All  through  the  night,  to  the  rough  music  of  wind  and  sea, 

'  Lothbrook  went  on  in  his  frail  bark,  now  spinning  to  the 
I  giddy  top  of  some  great  wave,  now  sinking  between  two  walls 
i  uf  water  whose  black  faces  grinned  horribly  at  him,  and 
I  looked  the  ill-will  they  were  forbidden  by  the  giants  to 
I  execute.  When  morning  broke  the  Danish  steersman  saw 
J  no  comfort  save  such  as  he  could  get  out  uf  a  haze  on  the 
I  horizon  ahead  which  seemed  to  betoken  the  presence  of 
t  land. 

V  It  was  towards  three  o’clock  in  the  afternoon  when  Loth- 
t  brook,  weary,  exhausted,  wet,  hungry,  and  anxious,  made  out 
I  a  shore  in  front  of  him,  though  to  what  coimtry  or  kingdom  he 
I  could  not  telL  The  bound,  which  for  five  hours  had  lain 
I  torpid  as  an  entranced  dog,  now  rose  up,  and  smeliing  the  land, 

1  propped  himself  on  tho  gunwale  of  the  boat,  yawned  several 
fearful  yawns,  and  then  raised  his  head  to  give  effect  to  a 
(  deep-toned  bay  of  satisfaction.  Hope  reviving  lent  Lothbrook 
I  fresh  strength,  so  that  with  redoubled  ardour  he  applied  him- 
I  self  to  tho  oar  which  drove  his  little  boat,  and  by  five  o’clock 
>  be  saw  the  water 'shoaling,  then  getting  sandy,  and  finally  be 
poshed  through  a  slight  beach  surf  till  he  heard  the  keel 
I  grate  upon  the  shore. 

!  Lothbrook  had  just  strength  enough  left  to  wade  to  tho 
'  dry  land  and  drag  his  boat  with  its  other  two  tenants  after 

I  him.  Then  he  fell  fainting,  utterly  overcomo  by  fatigue  and 
the  end  of  suspense. 

j  Now  it  happened,  fortunately  for  Lothbrook,  that  some  of 
I  the  inhabitants  of  that  district  whither  be  was  come  were 
I  attracted  by  the  weather  to  the  shore,  in  the  laudable  hope 
of  finding  a  waif  or  so  that  might  be  useful,  cast  ashore  from 
I  some  wreck.  Coming  down,  therefore,  they  found  Lothbrook, 
^  his  bound,  and  his  hawk,  exhausted  on  the  sand.  Pity  rose 
;  in  their  breasts  to  a  greater  height  than  did  the  desire  to 
I  possess  themselves  of  the  valuable  garments,  which,  indeed, 
'  might  have  excused  one  man,  had  be  been  alone,  to  gratify 
I  the  desire  and  to  smother  the  emotion  with  the  cause  of  it. 

iBut  as  the  strangers  numbered  eight  or  ten,  and  no  one  of 
them  conld  pretend  any  right  to  the  garments,  it  was  tacitly 
agreed  to  respect  Lothbrook  in  his  possession  of  them,  or,  at 


least,  to  ascertain  whether  or  not  he  would  ever  be  likely  to 
claim  them  in  this  life. 

Some  took  him  by  the  legs  and  gave  him  a  good  side-to- 
side  shake,  others  stretched  his  arms  out  and  tried  experi¬ 
ments  with  his  head,  with  a  view  to  ascertaining  if  he  were  | 
alive  or  not,  and  would  have  taken  further  liberties  with  him  ! 
had  not  his  faithful  hound  at  that  moment  sutticiently  re¬ 
covered  his  energies  to  be  alive  to  all  that  was  going  on,  and 
seeing  the  assaults  which  were  being  committed  on  one  whom 
be  knew,  if  the  assaulters  did  not,  to  be  a  Danish  nobleman 
and  bis  master,  flew  at  the  strangers  with  so  much  fierceness 
that  they  let  Lothbrook  drop  incontinently  on  to  the  ground 
with  so  much  force  as  to  awaken  him  out  of  bis  faint. 

He  opened  his  eyes,  bewildered,  and  found  his  dog  licking  | 
his  face ;  then  rising  into  a  sitting  posture  upon  the  sand,  be  | 
looked  around  him  and  saw  the  strangers  who  bad  come  to  I 
pick  up  wreck. 

How  he  came  there,  what  name  the  place  had,  and  how 
long  had  elapsed  since  be  fainted  away — these  questions  j 
Lothbrook  asked,  but  of  people  who  did  not  understand  his 
language.  It  was  with  some  difficulty  he  managed  to  learn  | 
that  he  had  come  to  the  town  of  Kaddam,  on  the  coast  of 
Norfolk — that  the  people  before  him  were  Estsaxons,  and 
that  the  duke’s  name  was  Edward.  I 

He  made  signs  to  the  people  that  they  should  pull  his  boat 
farther  in,  which  they  did,  and  then  he  accompanied  them  ^ 
to  Raddam,  taking  bis  hawk  on  his  wrist,  and  keeping  his  : 
hound,  as  they  made  signs  for  him  to  do,  close  at  heel.  I 
have  forgotten  to  mention  the  wildfowl  that  furnished  tho  I 
dead  weight  for  the  boat,  lie  fell  a  sacrifice  to  the  pangs  of  | 
hunger  on  the  day  after  the  departure,  and  was  devoured  by  I 
Lothbrook  and  the  hound,  share  and  share  alike.  ^ 

At  Uaddam  the  people,  who  were  convinced,  by  the  strong  | 
language  ho  used,  that  he  must  be  a  person  of  some  conso-  ' 
queiice,  treated  him  hospitably,  and  at  the  suggestion  of  the  ' 
head  tithing-man,  offered  to  conduct  him  to  the  duke.  This  < 
offer  Lothbrook,  after  shaking  his  feathers  a  bit,  removing  : 
as  well  as  be  could  the  sea-water  stains  from  bis  distinguish-  ' 
ing  garments,  and  otherwise  preparing  himself  to  appear  j 
before  royalty,  accepted,  and  with  hawk  and  hound  accom-  | 
panied  the  head  tithing-man  to  Norwich,  where  the  duke  lay. 

Report  had  prepared  the  duke  and  his  court  to  see  a  j 
stranger,  supposed  to  be  noble  because  of  the  strong  language  i 
that  he  used,  possessor  of  a  tierce  bound,  and  of  a  fine  though  ! 
somewhat  crestfallen  falcon,  who  had  been  thrown  ashore  by  ' 
the  tempest,  after  having  been  drifted  from  some  unknown  | 
land.  I 

When  Lothbrook  came  the  duke  commanded  him  to  bo 
brought  before  him,  and  that  be  might  the  more  fittingly  i 
receive  him  if  ho  were  noble,  or  the  more  deeply  impress 
him  with  awe  if  he  were  the  other  thing,  ordered  his  chief  ! 
courtiers,  including  the  principal  falconer,  to  be  present  at  j 
the  reception.  | 

lu  the  banqueting-hall  of  the  palace  Duke  Edward  re-  \ 
ceived  the  illustrious  stranger,  whose  leather  breeches,  to 
which  report  bad  also  testified,  at  once  made  him  the  observed 
of  all  observers.  Ue  made  obeisance  to  the  duke,  and  waited 
to  be  questioned.  ! 

“  Whence  come  you  ?”  asked  the  duke.  | 

“From  Denmark,”  answered  Lothbrook,  guessing  at  the 
meaning  of  the  question,  for  he  did  not  understand  the  mean¬ 
ing  of  the  words. 

“How  did  you  come?”  pursued  the  duke. 

“In  a  boat  that  is  at  Roddsm,”  replied  liOthbrook.* 

♦  History  does  not  tell  l)y  wliat  means  this  cnnvers.ithii  wn-.  c  .rrlcil  I 
on.  but  ona  Is  led  to  ilio  eupposiiioii  that  a  loiKuist  of  tne  |>«ricd  must 
have  been  ca‘led  in  on  the  occasion, seeing  lhat  neither  duke  nor  stranger 
knew  eacn  the  other's  language ;  but  this  u  one  of  those  trifle*  at  which 
Uistory  does  not  (tick. 
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I  “  And  that  hound  ?” 

I  “  Came  -with  me." 

I  “The  hawk?" 

j  “  Is  mine  also." 

“  A  fine  fellow  too— a  Norwegian,  I  should  think,"  said  the 
duke.  “  Here,  Beric” — this  was  the  name  of  the  principal 
falconer — “  see  to  the  bird,  feed  it,  and  tell  me  what  you  think 
about  it." 

The  principal  falconer  eyed  the  bird  as  one  who  was  pre¬ 
pared  to  find  fault  with  it,  misliking  anything  which  ho  him- 
j  self  had  not  provided.  He  obeyed,  however,  his  master's 
order,  while  the  duke  proceeded  to  question  the  stranger 
further  concerning  himself  and  his  voyage. 

I  “Your  name,  friend  ?" 

“Is  Lothbrook,”  said  that  nobleman,  and  when  he  explained 
the  meaning  of  the  name,  there  was  not  a  little  laughter 
I  among  the  courtiers,  whose  merriment  drowned  the  explana¬ 
tion  into  which  Lothbrook  immediately  entered,  but  which, 
unfortunately.  History  has  not  preserved,  and  which  would 
have  thrown  so  much  light  upon  the  dark  part  of  this  legend, 
tending  to  show  that  the  title  was  one  of  honour  in  the  king¬ 
dom  of  Denmark. 

The  result  of  the  interview  was  that  the  duke  made  Loth¬ 
brook  heartily  welcome  to  his  court,  and  promised  to  do 
everything,  short  of  taking  him  back  to  Denmark,  that  might 
in  any  way  conduce  to  bis  happiness  or  his  welfare.  He  could 
not  undertake  to  return  him  whence  he  came,  because  of  the 
standing  enmity  which  there  was  between  Denmark  and 
England,  on  account  cf  the  marauding  habits  of  the  sub¬ 
jects  of  the  former  kingdom  upon  the  peace.iblo  subjects  of 
the  latter  kingdom,  and  because  the  chances  were  strong 
in  favour  of  the  English  who  might  go  back  with  him  being 
I  detained  as  hostages,  as,  in  point  of  fact,  he  determined  to 
j  keep  Lothbrook  as  a  hostage  for  any  English  who  might 
I  fall  into  Danish  hands.  If  the  Dane  loved  hawking,  as 
he  seemed  to  do,  there  should  bo  ample  opportunity  for  en¬ 
joying  the  sport  Was  ho  a  wolf  or  a  wild  hoar  hunter,  he 
should  hunt  to  his  heart’s  content.  Did  be  feel  disposed  to 
settle  down  in  East  Anglia,  the  duke  would  give  him  Isnd, 
and  bestow  upon  him  in  marriage  the  fairest  of  his  own 
second  cousins. 

Lothbrook  accepted  the  offer  of  hospitality  and  protection 
gladly,  but  declined  with  thanks  the  last  generous  offer,  for 
he  clung  to  the  hope  of  some  day  getting  back  to  Denmark, 
and  be  knew  that  in  his  castle  there  dwelt  a  lady  to  whom 
long  ago  he  had  sworn  eternal  fidelity,  and  that  that  lady, 
though  he  manifestly  wore  the  “lothbrook,"  was  wont  never¬ 
theless  to  ply  her  distaff,  and  could,  as  he  remembered  with 
much  sensibility,  when  occasion  required  apply  it  to  his 
head.  His  vow  or  his  fears— a  mixture  of  both,  perhaps — 
induced  him  steadily  to  refuse  the  Estsaxon  duke's  offers  of 
domestic  bliss ;  but  he  remained  an  honoured  guest  at  the 
duke's  palace,  and  by  the  skill  he  displayed  in  bunting  and 
hawking,  and  generally  by  his  good  fellowship,  he  won  the 
regard  of  all  about  the  court.  All — yes,  all  save  ono,  but 
that  one  was  an  important  one — no  other  than  Beric  the 
principal  falconer. 

Beric  could  ill  brook  the  favour  which  the  duke  his  master 
openly  showed  to  Lothbrook,  who  was  as  superior  to  Beric 
in  falconry  and  venery  ns  Beric  was  inferior  to  him  in  all 
generous  and  open  qualities.  He  did  all  be  could  to  poison 
the  mind  of  the  duke  and  court  against  the  Dane,  saying  that 
he  was  a  natural  enemy  to  the  English,  and  some  day  would 
•turn  the  duke's  kindness  against  him  by  guiding  an  army  of 
Danes  to  Norfolk  ;  and  jealousy  so  wrought  in  him  that  he 
tried  to  kill  the  Danesman's  hawk  by  putting  henbane  into 
its  food.  This  trick  was,  however,  found  out,  and  brought 
Beric  no  credit,  so  that  at  length  jealousy  gave  way  to  hatred 
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in  bis  mind,  and  hatred  suggested  revenge,  and  revenge  j 
busied  itself  with  thinking  how  it  might  best  accomplish 
its  designs.  J 

One  day  Lothbrook  was  missed.  He  had  gone  no  one  knew  i 
whither,  though  Beric  volunteered  the  information  that  he  j 
had  seen  him  last  going  in  the  direction  of  the  wood  between  | 
Norwich  and  Raddam.  Some  suggested  that  he  had  taken 
flight  by  the  same  means  which  brought  him  to  East  Anglia, 
but  the  duke  sent  to  Raddam,  and  there  was  Lothbrook's 
boat,  high  and  dry  on  the  shore  as  on  the  day  he  was  found 
exhausted.  Some  suggested  that  be  bad  gone  into  the  king-  ; 
dam  of  the  West  Saxons,  and  would  come  back  with  an  j 
army  and  spoil  tho  country,  but  the  duke  scouted  the  idea  as  , 
utterly  unjust  to  Lothbrook,  and  ordered  search  to  be  made 
everywhere  for  the  missing  man.  j 

Everybody  searched  every  place  except  the  right  ono,  and  .j 
not  any  ono  consequently  finding  Lothbrook,  the  duke  was  | 
about  to  give  the  matter  up,  when  a  tell-tale  unexpectedly  | 
offered  his  services — indeed,  insisted  on  his  services  being  ' 
accepted.  This  tell-tale  was  no  other  than  Lothbrook’s  j 
faithful  hound.  The  animal  had  been  noticed  running  die-  I 
consolate  about  Norwich,  and  was  observed  daily,  after  trying  i 
to  win  attention  to  his  complaints,  to  go  off  into  the  wood  I 
mentioned  by  Berio  as  that  near  which  he  had  last  seen  ; 
Lothbrook  go.  This  regularity  in  the  dog's  proceedings  was  i 
told  to  the  duke,  who  ordered  that  all  his  court  should  ; 
accompany  him  on  his  intended  journey  into  the  forest  after 
the  bound,  ^ 

Beric  the  principal  falconer  made  some  excuse  for  himself  •; 
against  attending,  but  the  duke  was  peremptory,  partly,  j 
perhaps,  because  he  had  his  suspicions  of  him,  and  compelled  j 
him  to  go.  j 

When  the  dog  found  that  his  signs  were  understood,  he  ii 
leaped  and  jumped  about  in  the  fulness  of  bis  joy,  and  , 
running  on  ahead,  then  looking  back  to  see  if  the  duke  and  | 
his  party  wero  coming,  then  resuming  bis  lead,  be  brought 
them  to  a  spot  far  iuto  the  forest,  where  there  were  signs  of  { 
a  fray,  apparently  a  recent  one.  The  dog  did  not  go  on  any  I 
farther,  but  scratched  away  at  a  newly- made  mound,  under  ! 
which,  when  the  earth  was  cleared  off,  was  found  the  body  I 
of  Lothbrook — in  death  be  and  bis  breeches  were  not  divided  j 
— stabbed  and  drilled  with  many  a  sword  thrust.  j 

Having  discovered  the  body  of  his  master,  the  bound  i 
forthwith  discovered  his  master’s  murderer.  He  flew  with  | 
incomparable  fury  at  Beric  the  falconer,  upon  whom  the 
duke's  suspicion  had  already  fallen,  and  would  have  torn  him  j 
where  he  stood  bad  not  the  duke  interfered,  and  ordered  I 
Beric  to  be  reserved  for  more  solemn  justice.  j 

The  chief  falconer  confessed  his  crime,  and  the  duke,  after  ; 
seeing  the  body  of  Lothbrook  honourably  bnried,  ordered  bis  I 
court  to  go  on  with  him  to  Raddam,  bringing  Boric  with  I 
them  as  a  prisoner.  ' 

Lothbrook's  boat,  which  bad  remained  unused  since  he  j 
landed,  was  launched  again  ;  Beric  the  falconer  was  put  into 
her,  without  sails  or  tackle,  and  without  other  companion 
than  his  own  evil  conscience ;  the  boat  was  shoved  off  from  f 
the  shore  clear  of  the  breakers,  and  committed  to  a  falling  { 
tide  to  carry  her  out  to  sea.  | 

It  is  said  that  the  devil  takes  care  of  his  own,  and  in  this  ; 
case  it  would  seem  that  he  not  only  did  so  moat  effectually,  ! 
but  out  of  the  pnnisbmeut  which  was  inflicted  on  his 
favourite  created  such  capital  as  made  the  English  repent 
they  had  not  executed  summary  justice  upon  the  murderer. 

The  boat  drifted  out  to  sea,  and  was  carried  by  the  waves 
Berio  knew  not  whither.  All  that  night  and  all  the  next 
day  he  continued  his  solitary  journey,  no  ship,  no  creature  in  i 
sight  to  lend  him  a  ray  of  comfort.  He  lay  down  in  the  I 
bottom  of  the  boat,  careless  whether  the  waves  swallowed  I 
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him  np  or  not,  and  folly  aware  that  he  had  no  power  to 
oontrol  bis  fate  in  that  particular.  In  the  yery  jaws  of  death 
he  bethonght  him  as  he  lay  of  the  many  crimes  be  bad 
committed,  and  was  almost  beginoing  to  grow  sorry  for 
Lothbrook's  murder,  when  he  was  nearly  thrown  out  of  the 
boat  by  a  sudden  shock  which  she  received,  and  getting  up 
be  found  she  was  aground. 

The  place  to  which  he  had  come  was  entirely  unknown  to 
him.  Just  by  the  land  he  saw  a  large  patch  of  sedgy  reeds, 
from  which  his  coming  started  a  flock  of  wildfowl,  who 
rose  into  the  air  as  their  forefathers  bad  done  when  Loth- 
brook  walked  with  his  hawk  by  the  seaside.  In  the  distance 
be  saw  a  thickly-wooded  plantation,  above  the  tree-tops  of 
which  he  saw  the  roof  and  battlements  of  a  castle.  To  what 
part  of  the  world  he  was  come  he  knew  no  better  than  did 
Liothbrook  under  like  circumstances;  but,  aided  by  the 
knowledge  he  had  been  able  to  pick  np  of  bis  victim’s 
language,  he  was  better  situated  than  that  unfortunate  man 
when  the  people  of  the  country  came  to  ask  him  who  he  was. 
Seeing  some  people  on  the  shore  he  called  out  to  them,  and 
I  they,  equally  astonished  as  himself,  came  running  down  and 
I  made  signs  to  him  that  he  should  get  out  of  the  boat. 

I  Imagine  his  astonishment  when  he  saw  the  people,  instead 
I  of  looking  at  him,  look  at  the  boat,  call  out  to  each  other 
something  which  he  did  not  understand,  and  then  make  a 
dash  at  him,  and  pinion  his  arms. 

“  Where  is  Lothbrook?  Where  is  the  noble  Dane?"  asked 
i  the  excited  people  of  the  prisoner.  “  How  came  you  by  his 
I  boat?  What  have  you  done  with  him ?  Speak,  man.” 

I  “Liothbrook?  His  boat?  Done  with  Aim?”  said  Beric  to  | 
I  himself.  “  How,  in  the  name  of  all  that’s  unlucky,  should 
j  they  know  anything  about  him  ?”  But  his  captors  insisted  on 
his  telling  them  all  he  knew  about  himself  and  the  missing 
Lothbrook.  They  pointed  significantly  at  the  boat  and  then 
towards  the  castle,  and  at  length  made  Beric  understand  that 
the  owner  of  the  one  and  the  other  was,  or  rather  had  been, 
Lothbrook,  that  Lothbrook  had  been  missing  for  ever  so 
long,  and  that  they  considered  Beric's  coming  in  the  missing 
man’s  missing  boat  was,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  suspicious. 

Fate,  then,  had  positively  returned  the  boat  to  the  very 
shore  to  which  it  belonged,  bearing,  however,  instead  of  the 
owner,  the  deep-dyed  villain  who  had  murdered  him.  At 
j  first  the  incident  struck  Beric  in  the  light  of  poetical  justice, 
and  he  was  about  to  acknowledge  his  crime  and  beg  for 
mercy,  when  that  same  Evil  One  who  had  guarded  him  thus 
far,  whispered  to  him  that  since  be  was  already  a  liar  and  a 
murderer,  it  would  not  add  much  to  bis  debit  if  be  also  played 
the  traitor,  a  part  which  without  doubt  would  enable  him  to 
save  his  life. 

Beric  caught  greedily  at  the  straw  thus  thrown  to  him, 
not  knowing  that  it  would  be  but  the  means  of  leading  him 
the  more  effectually  to  the  attainment  of  bis  deserts.  He 
thought  he  would  not  only  screen  himself  against  the  conse¬ 
quences  of  bis  crime,  but  out  of  his  new  position  make 
capital  which  he  could  employ  against  his  English  enemies. 
He  therefore  told  his  Danish  captors  that  he  could  give  them 
every  information  about  Lothbrook,  and  that  he  could,  if 
j  they  only  did  not  hold  him  so  tight,  give  them  a  splendid 
1  opportunity  of  revenging  him  and  themselves  upon  a  most 
I  treacherous  prince. 

i  Hunger  and  Hubba,  the  two  sons  of  Lothbrook,  were 
I  amongst  the  crowd,  and  looked  almost  unwilling  (they  were 
I  the  heirs,  in  possession,  you  know)  to  bear  the  story  of  tbeir 
I  father,  for  fear  perhaps  that  it  would  be  too  much  for  tbeir 
feelings,  for  fear  perhaps  lest  he  should  not  be  dead,  and  they 

I  should  have  to  descend  once  more  into  the  ranks  of  expec¬ 
tants.  ^^’hen  they  beard  that  Lothbrook  was  really  dead — “  1 
can  assure  you” (no  doubt  he  could)  “the  noble  Dane  is  no 


more,”  said  Beric — Hunger  and  Hubba  breathed  each  a  deep 
sigh,  which  the  bystanders  kindly  interpreted  as  a  sign  of 
grief,  but  which  we,  who  know  better  than  they  did,  attribute 
to  a  cause  less  holy.  They  worked  themselves  and  their 
hearers  into  a  fit  of  righteous  indignation  when  they 
beard  the  manner  of  their  father's  death  according  to 
the  story  which  Boric  furnished  of  it,  and  they  swore  by  . 
all  the  family  of  their  Pagan  gods  that  they  would  be  horribly 
revenged. 

Beric  told  them  that  Lothbrook  bad  drifted  away  from  his 
own  shore,  and  been  carried  by  the  winds  to  Raddam  in 
Norfolk.  He  described  him  so  minutely,  even  to  the  leather 
breeches,  that  the  stupidest  Dane  presedt  knew  it  must  be 
be.  The  hawk,  the  bound,  were  also  identified,  and  two 
Danes  wept  at  the  recital ;  and  Berio  went  on  to  say  that  the 
king  of  the  Estsaxons,  after  having  for  a  short  time  kept* 
Lothbrook  in  cruel  confinement,  killed  him  and  took  the 
leather  breeches  to  his  own  use.  To  account  for  himself 
being  in  possession  of  the  dead  man’s  boat,  he  said  that  he 
was  an  intimate  friend  of  the  unfortunate  man,  and  had  done 
his  utmost  to  help  him  in  a  strange  land,  but  that  when  the 
king  behaved  so  cruelly  towards  Lothbrook,  he  included 
Lothbrook’s  friends  in  the  same  condemnation,  and  for  him¬ 
self,  be  had  placed  him  by  way  of  mockery  in  the 
stranger’s  boat,  and  sent  him  to  his  death  as  be  supposed 
in  the  Northern  sea. 

A  week  passed  and  the  bay  by  Lothbrook’s  castle  was 
crowded  with  shipping.  Vessels  of  all  sorts  and  sizes 
were  there,  and  on  the  sandy  shore  five  thousand  Danes  were 
encamped,  waiting  for  the  equipment  of  the  fleet  ere  they 
proceeded  on  tbeir  voyage  of  vengeance.  For  it  was  fully 
determined  in  the  Danish  councils  that  punishment  should 
follow  the  injury  done  to  Lothbrook  the  Dane;  to  llungar 
and  Hubba,  bis  sons,  the  Danish  king  bad  given  the  charge 
of  the  expedition  and  the  command  of  the  troops,  the  condi¬ 
tions  on  which  his  blessing  was  given  being  these— that  he 
should  not  be  asked  to  pay  anything  towards  the  expenses  of 
the  army,  and  that  he  should  have  a  fifth  of  any  plunder  it 
might  get  hold  of. 

In  the  largest  ship  the  Reafen  was  planted — the  sacred 
banner  which  Hubba’s  sisters  bad  woven  whilst  seers 
prophesied  its  future,  and  inspired  singers  chanted  their 
mystic  rhymes.  In  that  sign  the  Northmen  knew  them¬ 
selves  invincible;  it  floated  proudly  from  the  high  poop  of 
the  vessel,  and  guided  by  its  progress  the  fleet  followed  it 
out  of  the  bay. 

The  destination  of  the  fleet  was,  of  course,  Raddam,  and 
Beric  the  falconer  undertook  to  show  the  way.  Whether 
the  renegade  repented  on  coming  abreast  of  the  place,  or 
whether  he  feared  that,  however  the  Danes  might  fare  on 
landing,  he  was  likely  to  be  set  upon  by  bi.s  countrymen  and 
slain,  or  whether  any  other  motive  induced  him,  but  he 
deceived  the  Danes  as  to  the  locality,  and  sailed  past  Raddam 
to  the  mouth  of  the  Thames.  Tnere  be  pretended  to  find  out  I 
bis  mistake,  but  by  way  of  defence  for  himself  advi-ed  that 
tbe  fleet  should  not  go  back,  but  sail  on  and  attack  some  | 
place  belonging  to  the  West  Saxons,  who  were  richer  than  those  I 
in  tbe  East,  and  quite  as  much  deserving  of  punishment  as  they.  I 

His  counsel  prevailed,  and  the  ship  with  the  Reafen  in  it  I 
led  the  rest  of  tbe  squadron  until  after  several  bold  headlands  | 
had  been  passed  on  the  larboard  side,  and  then  it  led  them  i 
into  tbe  mouth  of  the  river  Teign.  I 

Tbe  arrival  of  so  many  strange  ships  attracted  considerable  | 
attention  on  shore,  where  tbe  people  were  preparing  tbe  f 
means  of  a  suh<tantial  welcome  for  them.  Messengers  hur¬ 
ried  iu  every  direction  to  call  tbe  chieftains  to  arma,  and  an 
express  courier  was  sent  off  to  tbe  king,  who  was  then  at 
Qlastonbury,  to  warn  him  of  the  danger  to  bis  coasts. 
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I  By  the  time  the  Danes,  practised  in  this  sort  of  warfare, 

I  had  landed  their  forces,  there  was  a  large  army  drawn  np  on 
I  the  heights  abore  the  town,  ready  to  receive  them  and  to 
'  capture  or  drive  them  hack  into  the  sea,  Berio  the  traitor,. 
I  whose  ill  fame  hod  travelled  already  from  Norfolk  into  all  the 
West,  was  foremost  of  the  invaders,  and  one  of  the  gnsi-d 
deputed  to  guard  the  sacred  Reafen.  He  little  thought  of 
being  recognised  at  Teignmouth,  but  Leofric,  a  thane  of  the 
Hstsaxons,  who  had  been  sent  to  tell  the  West  Saxons  of 
the  manner  of  Lothhrook’s  death,  happened  to  be  watching 
where  the  Reafen  and  its  guard  were  coming  up  the  face  of 
the  cliff. 

Unable  to  endure  the  presence  of  the  man  thus  seven  times 
more  wicked  than  he  was  before,  Leofric  called  aloud  to  the 
men  of  the  company  next  him  that  before  them  stood  the 
arch  traitor  of  whom  he  had  been  telling  their  king;  and  at 
the  word  the  company  rushed  down  the  hill,  although  the 
West  Saxon  king  did  not  intend  to  join  battle  so  soon,  and 
threw  themselves  impetuously  against  the  advancing 
squadron.  The  shock  was  severe,  and  many  a  man  fell  on 
either  side,  but  Beric  stood  unharmed  in  the  midst,  bearing 
as  it  seemed  a  charmed  life— charmed  as  against  the  cut  of 
sword  or  thrust  of  spear,  for  his  patron  fiend  had  warranted 
him  that,  lulling  him  thereby  into  a  deceitful  security,  for  as 
Leofric  saw  that  sword  and  spear  had  no  effect  on  him,  and 
yet  was  determined  on  his  death,  he  ran  to  the  spot  where  the 
villain  stood,  caught  him  np  in  his  arms,  and  hurled  him 
headlong  from  the  cliff  on  to  the  beach  below. 

Lothbrook  was  avenged,  and  report  avers  that  as  his 
murderer  fell  down  with  a  thwack  that  stove  in  his  head  and 
knocked  out  his  brains,  a  ghostly  form  was  seen  to  pass,  clad  as 
to  the  lower  parts  in  breeches  of  fine  leather,  and  to  walk  away 
into  space  with  a  black  bag  under  his  arm,  which  is  supposed 
to  have  contained  the  soul  of  Beric  the  falconer.  Where  be 
took  tho  soul,  if  this  supposition  be  correct,  it  is  beyond  my 
power  to  tell,  but  there  is  little  doubt  he  was  commissioned 
to  play  the  part  he  did,  and  that  he  had  such  instructions 
with  regard  to  the  di'^posal  of  bis  burden  as  would  at  least 
put  a  stopper,  in  its  case,  upon  the  doctrine  of  transmigra¬ 
tion.  Perhaps  he  treated  it  as  an  exotic  soul,  and  put  it  in 
his  own  or  some  one  else’s  hothouse.  I  cannot  tell,  but  the 
war  which  the  earthly  relation  these  two  bore  to  each  other 
brought  upon  the  coasts  of  the  hardy  West  Saxons,  was 
waged  with  unwonted  fierceness  on  the  heights  near  Teign¬ 
mouth  town.  Early  in  the  day  Hubba  fell  fighting  valiantly, 
and  later  on,  while  defending  the  sacred  banner,  his  brother 
Hunear  also  died.  Then  began  a  slaughter  such  as  had 
never  been  at  Teignmouth  before,  and  never  has  been  since. 
The  Danes,  seeing  their  leaders  killed  and  the  Reafen,  in 
whose  sign  they  thought  themselves  invincible,  alas !  taken 
from  them,  fled,  and  flying  were  cut  down  by  tens  and  by 
hundreds. 

Not  one  returned  to  tell  tho  tale  of  how  the  West 
countrymen  had  done  by  the  expeditirn.  but  folks  who  visited 
Teignmouth  thereafter,  and  bad  known  it  before  the  battle 
with  the  Danes,  saw  with  fear  and  astonishment  that  the 
cliffs  that  bad  been  erewhile  white  were  dyed  even  to  their 
inmost  depths  of  a  bright  blood-red  colour— the  conse¬ 
quence  of  the  slanghter  which  was  made  when  Reafen  was 
taken.  a 

Visitors  to  Teignmouth  when  looking  up  the  river  from  tho 
Den,  admiring  the  wooded  landscape  which  is  backed  by 
Heytor,  or  looking  along  the  coast  towards  Exmonth,  and 
at  tho  rnirged  forms  of  tho  Parson  and  Clerk,  should 
remember  as  their  eyes  catch  sight  of  the  deep  red  cliffs 
which  are  characteristic  of  tho  place  (are  they  not  also  of 
other  places  in  the  neighbourhood  ?)  how  that  they  owe  their 
<tinctto  the  wholesale  trickling  of  the  blood  which  was  shed  in 


the  year  of  grace  970,  at  a  battle  brought  on  between  the 
Danes  and  West  Saxons  through  the  treachery  of  Beric,  who 
slew  the  Dane  of  the  “  Lothbrook.” 


THE  SEXTON’S  STORY. 

A  POEM  IN  THREE  PARTS. 

PROEM. 

riiHE  moon  was  young,  the  year  was  old, 

-L  The  trees  were  shivering  in  the  cold. 

The  wind  so  numbed  it  scarce  could  whistle. 

And  hardly  bent  the  sturdy  thistle 
That  grew  upon  the  heath. 

And  digging  a  grave  in  a  churchyard  by. 

The  sexton  stooped,  and  his  clear  grey  eye 
And  his  bones  were  nearly  as  cold  and  dry 
As  those  that  lay  beneath. 

But  tho  wind  cheered  up,  though  its  breath  was  cold. 
And  fror.e  to  the  bone  that  sexton  old. 

As  the  trees  a  chilly  chattering  made 
In  their  tattered  rags,  he  leant  on  his  spade. 

And  coughed  a  hollow  “  ahem 

A  regular  churchyard  cough,  for  his  skin 

And  his  coat  for  warmth  were  far  too  thin,  I 

So  he  took  a  pull  at  a  flask  of  gin. 

As  the  wind  made  the  thistle  to  prick  its  chin 
With  kissing  its  thorny  stem. 

But  merry  were  all  in  tho  Golden  Crown, 

The  oldest  inn  in  the  village  town. 

The  kettle  purred  on  the  bob,  and  the  cat 
Was  purring  at  ease  on  the  hearthrug  mat, 

While  merrily  burnt  the  fire. 

And  the  son  of  the  squire  was  there  from  the  Hall, 

A  well-built  fellow,  robust  and  tall;  | 

And  mine  host  was  there,  the  fattest  of  all !  | 

And  the  smith  and  the  barber,  great  and  small ;  I 

So  that  altogether  the  scene  you  might  call 
As  merry  as  one  could  desire. 

The  sexton  saw  the  light  from  afar, 

And  the  door  so  temptingly  ajar, 

And  being  a  gonial,  sociable  man. 

Who  liked  his  pipe  and  a  well-filled  can. 

Small  wonder  he  gazed  with  a  longing  eye. 

And  left  off  delving  presently.  , 

“  It’s  no  use  digging — the  ground's  like  stone ;  | 

It's  dreadful  work  when  you  come  on  a  bone, 

And  harder  still  when  you  tug  and  pull  I 

At  a  beggarly  clod  when  you  think  it  a  sknlL  ; 

Such  disappointment  makes  one  dull,  I 

So  I'll  just  step  op  to  the  Golden  Crown.  j 

Ugh  1  the  wind's  enough  to  blow  one  down.” 

Bright  pleasure  beamed  from  every  face  ! 

To  see  the  sexton  take  his  place. 

Bis  customary  place,  beside  j 

The  merry  fire,  who-e  roaring  tide  I 

With  brilliant  force  the  chimney  scaled  ' 

Till  the  weak  candle's  lustre  paled;  I 

For  he  was  one  beloved  by  all. 

From  the  child  of  the  host  to  the  heir  of  the  Hall 
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“  A  tale,  a  tale !”  the  host  exclaimed, 

For  he  for  gentle  tales  was  famed ; 

Well  tntored  by  experience  dear 
To  call  the  sympathetic  tear, 

To  paint  imaginary  throes, 

And  move  the  soul  with  fancied  woes. 

To  bid  each  lip  its  smiles  employ. 

And  quick  each  heart  with  mimic  joy. 

Few  joys  that  human  spirits  bless. 

Or  ills  that  human  lives  o'erprws, 

But  he  had  felt  within  bis  breast. 

And  sympathy  supplied  the  rest. 

These,  with  a  generous  warmth  of  heart 
That  knew  its  fervour  to  impart, 

Would  lend  a  life  to  tale  cr  song, 

And  bear  bis  audience  along. 

Once  asked,  he  did  not  hesitate, 

Xor  stop  his  humbleness  to  state ; 

He  did  not  say  his  voice  was  weak, 

Xor  feared  he  was  too  hoarse  to  speak  ; 

He  did  not  smile  and  half  refuse, 

Xor  asked  his  bearers  what  to  choose, 

Xor  stay  to  be  requested  twice ; 

For  he  nor  polished  was  nor  nice, 

No  gently  bred  or  courtly  man 
That  coughed  and  paused  ere  he  began. 

But  straight  his  story  told. 

“  Tales  without  drink  are  apt  to  be  stale,” 

Says  mine  host  as  be  hands  him  a  flagon  of  ale ; 
And  thus  the  sexten  commenced  his  tale. 

In  homely  fashion  and  old. 


I  “THE  HUMAN  FORM  DIVINE.” 

PEOPLE  OF  DIFFERENT  NATIONS. 

TTrHEX  the  ancient  Red  Man  was  asked  what  season  of 
VV  the  year  was  the  most  beautiful,  he  named  them  all. 
Everything  beautiful  in  its  time.  The  endless  variety  of 
Nature  supplies  abundantly  our  inexhaustible  versatility  of 
taste.  It  is  BO  everywhere  and  in  everything.  If  for 
M.  Boucher  Nature  was  too  green,  he  could  relish  Nature 
according  to  Art  where  this  defect  was  toned  down  with 
magilp  and  Vandyke  brown.  If  the  gastronomic  veteran 
has  long  lost  a  taste  for  new  milk,  hot  bread,  and  ripe  fruit, 
he  may  still  be  reconciled  to  the  possession  of  an  appetite  by 
woodcock  artistically  prepared,  and  a  draught  of  la  veuve 
Clicquot.  It  has  been  remarked  that  even  in  champagne  there 
is  as  great  a  distinction  in  the  bouquet  of  the  various  brands  as 
there  is  a  difference  in  the  colours  of  the  prism.  There  is, 
indeed,  everything  for  all  tastes.  And  womanly  beauty  is  no 
exception  to  the  mle.  The  complexion  may  differ  widely — 
may  range  from  white  to  black ;  there  may  be  every  possible 
facial  angle ;  large  eyes,  clear  and  beautiful  as  the  pools  of 
Heshbon,  and  small,  weak,  inexpressive  eyes  that  have  no 
depth  in  them ;  there  may  be  lips  thin  and  white,  and  plump 
ahd  red— shrivelled  pea-sbells  and  ripe  cherries;  but  they 

j  all  have  admirers  somewhere. 

I  Of  course  we  are  all  convinced  that  our  own  country— 
“  Jerusalem  or  Madagascar,  or  elsewise  China  or  AmerUxe” — 
is  specially  blessed  of  Heaven.  The  Maltese  calls  bis  island 
the  Flower  of  the  Sea,  a  title  disputed  by  an  island  nearer 
home.  An  angelic  chorus  is  represented  bailing  the  first 
appearance  of  Britain  from  the  “azure  main,”  but  the 
Japanese  declare  that,  when  one  of  their  deities  was  looking 
about  for  a  suitable  earthly  location,  he  dipped  bis  jewelled 


spear  into  the  ocean,  and  that  when  he  withdrew  it  the 
trickling  drops  coagulated,  and  formed  the  group  of  Japanese 
islands,  which  immediately  became  the  abode  of  the  gods. 
And  it  is  on  this  principle  that  every  nation  declares  its 
women  to  be  the  best  in  all  the  world.  They — men  and 
women— believe  it  true  or  choose  to  stand  by  the  fiction:  the 
men  adore  the  women,  and  the  women  bate  and  envy  one 
another.  The  poet  who  wrote  a  sonnet  to  his  mistress’s  eye¬ 
brow  might  have  been  English,  Ethiopian,  Red  Indian, 
Chinese,  or  Malay.  He  would  not  in  every  case  have  speci¬ 
fied  her  eyebrow,  but  some  distinctive  feature  be  would  have 
selected,  and  praised  that-gone  into  raving  raptures  about 
it — 

“  Once  did  I  sonnet  to  my  saint. 

My  soul  in  numbers  move; 

Once  did  I  teil  a  thousand  lies — 

^  nd  then  I  was  in  Imt  t 
“  Once  in  my  breast  did  dangling  hang 
A  little  turtle-dove; 

Once,  in  a  word,  I  was  a  fool— 

And  then  /  teat  in  lore.c’ 

East,  west,  north,  and  south,  'tis  the  old  story — the  passion 
universal — the  complexion  skin-deep.  Observe  the  group  of 
heads  which  graces  our  page — representative  heads,  all  loved 
or  to  be  loved  by  somebody. 

Thera  is  a  fact,  very  well  established,  which  may  or  may 
not  be  capable  of  illustrating  some  good  theory  of  the  races. 

It  is  well  known  that,  “  while  all  the  types  of  animals  and 
plants  go  on  decreasing  in  perfection  from  the  equatorial  to 
the  polar  regions  in  proportion  to  the  temperatures,  man  pre¬ 
sents  to  our  view  bis  purest,  his  most  perfect  type  at  the 
very  centre  of  the  temperate  continents,  as  the  centre  of 
Asia-Europe,  in  the  regions  of  Iran,  or  Armenia,  and  of  the 
Caucasus,  and,  departing  from  this  geographical  centre  in  the 
three  grand  directions  of  the  lands,  the  types  gradually  lose 
the  beauty  of  their  forms  in  proportion  to  their  distance,  even 
to  the  extreme  points  of  the  Southern  continents,  where  we 
find  the  most  deformed  and  degenerate  races,  and  the  lowest 
in  the  scale  of  humanity.” 

What  beauty  can  compare  with  that  of  the  “  human  form 
divine”  as  seen  in  Western  Asia?  The  Caucasian — the  white 
race — is  most  remarkable  for  its  regularity,  harmony,  and 
grace.  The  oval  head,  the  symmetrically-distributed  features, 
the  large  well-cut  eyes — not  too  far  distant  nor  yet  too  near 
to  the  nose,  the  elegantly-formed  nose,  the  beautifully- 
chiselled  lips,  the  careless  grace  of  the  whole  contour — where 
can  it  find  its  rival,  nay,  its  equal,  in  the  whole  range  of 
humanity?  Taken  simply  as  a  model  of  grace,  it  surpasses 
that  ef  the  European,  and  is  incomparably  superior  to  every 
other  race.  The  women  of  Arabia — Hagars  of  the  wilder¬ 
ness — are  doubtless  beautiful,  but  it  is  another  style  of 
beauty — less  spiritual,  less  animated  than  the  higher  type. 

In  Abyssinia  the  lips  thicken,  and  the  long  black  hair  begpos 
to  crisp ;  the  Hottentot  is  singularly  remarkable  for  ugliness ; 
the  Caffre  closely  approaches  the  negro;  the  Bushmen  are 
still  lower  than  the  Hottentots ;  and  the  true  Ethiopian  race, 
with  narrow  and  compressed  head,  convex  and  vaulted  fore¬ 
head,  projecting  cheekbones,  wide  nostrils,  thick  lipe,  and  long  j 
jaws,  impresses  on  the  spectator  but  a  very  low  idea  of  the  I 
intellectual  power  of  the  race.  Among  the  Chinese  and  the  i 
Japanese,  the  people  of  'I^ibet  Bhotan  and  Indo-Cbina,  Fins,  | 
Laplanders,  and  Ei-quimanx,  we  find  the  Mongolian  type —  | 
the  flat  nose,  the  projecting  cheekbones,  the  broad,  flat  face, 
the  straight  dark  hair  and  yellow  complexion,  diatinctive  of 
this  class.  The  American  race,  which  closely  approaches  the 
Mongolian,  is  distinguished  by  having  the  cheekbones  more 
prominent,  the  face  less  flat,  all  the  features  more  rounded. 
The  skin  is  red,  more  or  less  dark  or  copper-coloured,  and  in 
some  cases  approaching  to  black.  The  Malays  seem  to  have 
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Rprang  from  a  mixture  of  the  Mongolian  and  white  race. 
The  Papoo  of  New  Guinea,  in  spite  of  a  black  skin,  still 
pneaesses  some  advantages  of  form ;  but  the  South  Australian, 
with  gaunt  body,  lean  members,  bending  knees,  hump  back, 
and  projecting  jaws,  presents  to  us  the  most  melancholy 
assemblage  of  defects  that  the  human  form  can  offer. 

But  everywhere  the  women  find  admirers;  ugly  they  may 
be,  but  they  are  made  to  “match  the  men,”  About  how 
many  that  the  fastidious  might  at  the  least  call  plain,  are 
swains  ready  to  sing— 

“  How  happy  will  the  shepherd  be 
Who  c^ls  this  nymph  his  own! 

O  nay  her  choice  be  fixed  on  mt! 

Uint't  fixed  on  her  alonel” 

The  Irish  girls  are  everywhere,  I  suppose,  admitted  to  be 
charming,  bnt  nowhere  are  they  more  highly  prized  than  in 
“  ould  Ireland.”  Irish  poets — and  is  not  every  Irishman  in¬ 
stinctively  a  poet  ?— offer  their  songs  to  their  sweethearts — 

“  Pillowed  on  my  Norah’s  heart. 

In  safest  slambers  love  reposes — 

Bed  of  peace  1  whose  ronghest  part 
Is  bat  the  crumpling  of  the  rosea.” 

And  the  keynote  being  struck,  there  are  not  wanting  poets, 
representative  of  all  nations,  to  swell  the  strain— 

“  Will  ye  gang  ower  the  lea  rlgg. 

My  ain  kind  dearie  O  t 
And  cuddle  there  aae  kindly. 

My  ain  kind  dearie  0 1 
“  At  thorny  dyke  and  birken  tree 
We’ll  daff,  and  ne’er  be  weary  0 ; 

They'll  s<ng  111  een  fi-ae  you  and  me. 

My  ain  kind  dearie  0 1” 

Of  Englishwomen  what  has  not  been  said  and  sung  ?  The 
“maids  of  merry  England”  have  found,  are  finding,  and  must 
find  always,  beaux  to  admire  and  bards  to  praise  their  beauty 
and  their  inbred  virtue.  As  to  Frenchwomen — with  their 
arch  eyes — bow  many  Englishmen  have  sworn  to  them,  as 
Shakspeare  makes  King  Henry  swear  to  Katharine? — 

Hath  Your  majesty  shall  mock  at  mei  I  cannot  speak  your  English. 

K.  nm.  O  fair  Katharine,  If  you  will  love  me  soundly  with  your 
French  heart,  I  will  be  glad  to  hear  you  confesa  it  brokenly  with  your 
English  tongue.  Do  you  like  me,  Kate  t 

Kat\.  Pardonnez  moy,  I  cannot  tell  vat  is— like  ma 

K.  Hon.  An  angel  la  like  yon,  Kate,  and  you  are  like  an  angsL 

Of  all  the  peasantry  of  Europe,  few  are  so  attractive  to 
poet  and  painter  as  those  of  Italy.  The  young  girls  in  the 
mountain  districts,  nimble  as  gazelles,  charm  by  their  artless 
coquetry  and  natural  grace.  Italian  ladies,  too,  are  lovable 
and  loving.  Was  not  Juliet  an  Italian?  was  not  Desdemona 
an  Italian— Desdemona,  who,  passing  by  his  dark  akin, 

“Saw  Othello’s  visage  in  his  mind  t* 

There  is  Rogers’s  Italian  lady — Ginevra — the  original 
heroine  of  the  “  Mistletoe  Bough” — 

“  She  sits  inclining  forward  as  to  speak. 

Her  lips  half-open,  and  her  finger  up. 

As  though  she  said  '  Beware  1’  Her  vest  of  gold 
Broldered  with  flowcs,  and  clasped  from  head  to  foot, 

An  emerald  stone  in  every  golden  clasp; 

And  on  her  brow,  fairer  than  alaba>tsr, 

A  co'onet  of  pearla  But  then  her  face. 

So  lovely,  yet  so  arch,  so  fhll  of  mirth— 

The  overflowings  of  an  innocent  heart — 

It  haunts  me  still,  though  many  a  year  has  fled, 

Like  some  wild  melody  1” 

There  is  the  lady  of  whom  the  poet  sings — 

“  One  shade  the  more,  one  ray  the  less. 

Had  half  impaired  the  nameless  grace 
Wlilch  waves  In  every  raven  tress, 

Or  softly  lightens  o’er  her  face. 

Where  thoughts  serenelv  sweet  express 
How  purs,  how  dear  their  dwelling-place.” 


And  an  imprisoned  noble — a  caged  bird — sings  of  Ais  love— 

“  From  Tuscan  came  my  lady’s  witty  race. 

Fair  Florence  was  some  time  their  ancient  seat — 

The  western  Isle,  whose  pleasant  shore  does  fbee 
Wild  Cambria’s  eliOs,  did  give  her  lively  heat. 

“  Fostered  she  was  with  milk  of  Irish  breasts, 

Her  sire  an  earl,  her  dame  of  princes’  blood; 

From  tender  years  in  Britain  she  doth  rest 
With  king’s  child,  where  she  tasted  costly  food.” 

The  daughters  of  Hollas  have  always  been  remarkable  for 
their  beauty.  Everybody  knows  abont  Helen,  aud  a  good 
many  people  have  heard  of  the  “Maid  of  Athens.”  Homer 
has  immortalised  the  one,  and  Byron  the  other. 

The  Greek  countenance  presents  a  beantifnl  contour  of 
skull  and  face,  dark  flowing  hair,  white  skin  slightly  tinged 
with  olive  or  brown;  large  eyes,  straight  nose,  falling 
directly  with  only  a  slight  depression  between  the  eyes. 
“Notwithstanding  a  certain  deterioration  of  aspect,  traceable 
to  the  effect  of  conquest  and  prolonged  slavery,  the  modem 
Greeks  are  still  very  handsome,  and  the  style  of  their  beauty 
is  as  of  old — a  proposition  rendered  sufidciently  evident  by  a 
comparison  of  living  specimens  with  antique  statues.”  Art 
may  be  vanquished,  but  Nature  is  always  fresh  and  beautiful ; 
she  never  loses  her  old  charm.  It  is  with  the  beauty  of  the 
people  as  with  the  beauty  of  the  country — 

“  Where’er  we  tread,  ’tis  haunted  holy  gronud ; 

No  earth  of  thine  la  lost  In  vulgar  mould. 

But  one  vast  realm  of  wonder  spreads  around. 

And  all  the  Muse’s  tales  seem  truly  told. 

Till  the  sense  aches  with  gsxlng  to  behold 
The  scenes  our  earliest  dreams  have  dwelt  upon: 

Esch  hill  and  dale,  each  deepening  glen  and  wold. 

Defies  the  power  which  crushed  thy  temples  gone. 

Age  shakes  Athena’s  tower,  but  spares  grey  Marathon.” 

Do  you  not  remember  how  in  the  old  ballad  the  Sjpanish 
lady  falls  in  love  with  an  Englishman  ? — 

“  Of  a  comely  countenance  and  grace  was  she. 

And  by  birth  and  parentage  of  high  degree.” 

She  was  the  Englishman’s  prisoner,  bnt  when  the  order  came 
to  set  the  ladies  free,  she  begged  bard  to  remain  in  captivity, 
for  Cupid  had  her  in  his  bands,  not  to  be  loosed  by  the  word 
of  crowned  king.  She  told  the  Englishman  all  her  love;  he 
professed  to  doubt  her:  she  asseverated  her  sincerity;  he 
recommended  her  to  wed  with  a  Spaniard:  she  distinctly 
refused ;  he  mentioned  that  English  soldiers  were  not  in  the 
habit  of  taking  their  wives  abont  with  them  in  war  time :  she 
volunteered  to  don  a  page's  livery.  He  explained  that  he 
had  no  money  to  spare :  she  offered  him  the  whole  of  her 
property  :— 

“  My  chains  and  jewels,  every  one  shall  be  thine  own. 

And  eke  five  hundred  pounds  in  gold  that  lies  unknown.” 

He  urged  that  a  sea  voyage  would  probably  disagree  with 
her ;  she  repudiated  the  idea.  Then  he  explained : — 

“  I  in  England  have  already 
A  sweet  woman  to  my  wife.” 

My  opinion  of  bis  conduct  is  that  it  was  shabby — ^unworthy 
of  an  English  gentleman.  Why  not  have  said  at  the  very  out¬ 
set,  “  Why  the  fact  is,  my  dear  donna,  I'm  a  married  man  ?’’ 
That  would  have  settled  it!  The  Spanish  women,  with  their 
black  mantillas  and  without  their  duennas,  their  lack  of 
solid  information  made  up  by  an  inexhaustible  store  of 
pleasant  raillery  and  soft  nothingism — the  Spanish  women 
are  alwajs  delightful.  Who  has  forgotten  Mr.  Browning’s 
Spanish  lady  who  named  a  flower  in  her  native  tongue? 

“  Where  I  find  her  not,  beauties  vanish ; 

Whither  I  lollow  her,  beauties  flee; 

Is  there  no  method  to  tell  her  in  Spanish 
I  Jane’s  twice  June  since  she  breathed  it  with  me  ? 
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“  Com*,  bod,  show  me  the  Irwt  of  her  traces, 

Tretanre  my  lady’s  liKbtest  footfall; 

Ah,  you  may  flush  and  tnm  up  your  faces, 

It  asm,  you  are  not  so  fair  after  all.” 

PersUa  ladies  are  not  often  seen  in  public ;  they  dwell  in 
those  strictly  Oriental  habitations  which  Peraians,  as  well  as 
Turks,  r^ard  as  condnciTe  to  the  security  of  conjugal  bliss. 
When  they  leave  the  house  they  put  on  a  cloak  which  de- 
seends  from  the  head  to  the  feet,  and  their  faces  are  care¬ 
fully  veiled,  holes,  however,  being  left  for  the  eyes.  “  It  is 
earions,”  says  a  traveller,  “  to  see  a  number  of  tall  and  ele¬ 
gantly-formed  dgures  walking  in  the  streets,  and  presenting 
nothing  to  your  view  but  a  pair  of  sparkling  black  eyes, 
which  seem  to  enjoy  the  curiosity  they  excite.”  Uailz  has 
song  the  praises  of  the  Persian  ladies  in  wild  and  touching 
strains.  It  is  related  that  one  of  his  most  beautiful  stanzas 
brought  him  under  the  real  or  feigned  displeasure  of  Tamer¬ 
lane.  He  had  declared  in  bis  verse  that  he  would  give  two 
noble  cities,  Samarcand  and  Bokhara,  for  a  mole  on  the  cheek 
of  his  mistress.  Tamerlane  demanded  how  he  dared  dispose 
of  cities  which  did  not  belong  to  him,  to  which  the  poet 
replied,  “  Can  the  gifts  of  HaBz  ever  impoverish  Tamerlane  ?” 
— a  reply  which  procured  for  him  a  reward  almost  as  hand¬ 
some  as  the  compliment. 

At  a  Persian  marriage  the  bridegroom  takes  a  piece  of 
sugar-candy,  and  biting  it  in  half  eats  one  half  himself,  and 
gives  the  other  to  the  bride,  who,  as  in  duty  bound,  eats  up 
her  share.  Does  it  not  sometimes  happen  that  at  our  mar¬ 
riage  all  the  sugar  is  consumed  on  the  wedding,  and  there  is 
very  little  left  to  sweeten  life  with  afterwards? 

"Then  I’ole  I  up,  and  trancedly 
Gazed  on  the  Persian  girl  alone. 

Serene  with  argent-lidded  eyes, 

Amo'  one,  and  lashes  like  to  rays 
Uf  darkness,  and  a  brow  of  pearl 
Tressed  with  redolent  ebony. 

In  many  a  dark  delicious  curl 
Flowing  beneath  her  rose-lmed  zone. 

The  sweetest  lady  ol  the  time. 

Well  worthy  of  the  golden  prime. 

Of  good  Haronn  Alraschid.” 

Here  is  the  picture  of  a  perfect  beauty  drawn  by  a  Chinese 
pencil: — “  The  great  lady  is  of  lofty  stature,  and  wears  splen¬ 
did  robes  beneath  others  of  a  dark  colour.  Her  bands  are 
like  a  tender  and  a  budding  plant ;  the  skin  of  her  face  re¬ 
sembles  well-prepared  fat.  Her  neck  is  like  one  of  the  worms 
Taion  and  Tsi.  Her  teeth  are  like  the  kernels  of  the  gourd. 
Her  eyebrows  resemble  the  filaments  of  newly-formed  silk. 
She  smiles  most  sweetly,  and  her  laugh  is  agreeable.  The 
pupil  of  her  eye  is  black,  and  how  well  are  the  white  and 
black  distinguished  I”  The  Chinese  ladies  have  been  ably  re¬ 
presented  lately  by  the  spouse  of  the  Great  Chang,  a  lady 
not  at  all  ill-looking,  and  unquestionably  amiable. 

The  Japanese  have  all  the  organic  characteristics  of  Mongol 
conformation,  the  oblique  pomtion  of  the  eyes  included.  The 
Dutch  writers,  indeed,  dilate  complacently  upon  the  beauty 
of  the  women.  The  women  keep  all  their  hair,  and  make  a 
kind  of  turban  of  it,  stuck  full  of  bits  of  tortoiseshell  a  foot 
.long,  as  thick  as  a  man’s  finger,  highly  worked  and  polisned. 
The  more  a  lady's  hair  projects  the  more  she  is  dressed.  No 
jewellery  adorns  their  persons ;  the  complexion  is  destroyed 
by  rod  and  white  paint,  the  lips  are  daubed  with  purple,  while 
the  married  women  dye  the  teeth  black  and  extract  the  eye¬ 
brows.  But  they  are  women  to  win — women  who  are  proud 
to  be  queens  of  hearts — counting  high  in  the  rubber  of  life. 

Wherever  men  have  eyes  to  see  with  and  hearts  to  feel, 
there,  no  matter  for  the  colour  of  the  skin  or  the  conformation 
of  the  features,  woman  is  beloved.  There  are  some  race", 
indeed,  where  woman  is  bought  and  sold,  and  made  the 
drudge  instead  of  the  eompanion  rf  man.  With  regard  to 


the  North  American  Indians,  the  question  is  very  confidently 
addressed  to  ns  by  the  poet — 

“  li  not  the  Ued  man’s  wigwam  home 
As  dear  to  him  as  costly  dome  I 
Is  not  his  loved  one’s  smile  as  bHght 
As  the  proud  white  man  s  wor.  hipped  light  I ' 

So  far  as  our  opportunities  of  understanding  the  question 
have  been  exercised,*  we  should  hesitate  to  answer  yes.  We 
are  doubtful,  as  a  rule,  whether  “  the  loved  one’s  smile”  is  so 
valued  by  the  Red  man  as  the  poet  would  wish  ns  to  believe ; 
at  all  events  be  makes  his  squaw  work  very  hard,  and  treats 
her  very  roughly. 

“  It  is  all  very  well  to  dissemble  your  love. 

But  why  did  you  kick  me  down  stairs  T” 

Whatever  may  be  urged  on  behalf  of  the  Red  man,  it  is 
well  known  that  among  the  majority  of  wild  races  the  women 
experience  very  little  courtesy  or  attention.  English  ladies 
sometimes  complain  of  their  husband's  club,  but  it  is  harm¬ 
less  in  comparison  with  the  club  of  a  Bushman  or  South 
Australian  savage.  But  the  women  who  have  to  submit  to 
harsh  usage  are  none  the  less  estimable  on  that  account. 
There  is  a  native  charm  about  a  woman  that  is  not  to  be 
found  elsewhere ;  it  is  an  indescribable  charm,  such  as  Shak- 
speare  attributes  to  Cleopatra — 

“  For  her  owm  person. 

It  beggared  all  description :  she  did  lie 
In  her  pavilion  (cloth  of  gold  of  tissue) 

O'erplcturing  that  Venus  where  we  see 
The  fancy  outwork  nature.” 

Deign  to  us  a  smile,  O  gracious  Queen  of  Egypt !  Lift 
upon  ns  the  light  of  those  eyes,  O  beautiful  daughter  of 
Judah!  Give  ns  to  hear  the  bulbul  accents  of  thy  voice,  O 
magnificent  Scheherazade !  We  live  but  in  tby  presence,  O 
earthly  bouri ;  lovely  donna,  speak  to  us ;  O  fair  child  of  the 
Capulets,  send  ns  not  hence  in  darkness  and  despair!  O 
woman,  whomsoever  thou  art  — rich,  poor,  rude,  refined, 
civilised,  barbarous — whatever  thy  condition,  hear  our  love 
vows  and  answer. 

”  In  delay  there  is  no  plenty. 

Then  come  kiss  me  sweet  and  twenty. 

Youth  s  a  stuff  will  nut  endure.” 

You  say  it  is  a*  passing  passion  ?  Come,  answer  me  : — 

**  Does  there  within  thy  dimmest  dnams 
A  possible  future  shine. 

Wherein  thy  life  could  henceforth  breathe. 

Untouched,  unshared  by  mine? 

If  so,  at  any  pain  or  cost. 

Oh,  tell  ms  before  all  is  lost  I” 

No,  it  is  not  so: — 

”  It  is  not  while  beanty  and  youth  are  thine  own. 

And  thy  cheek's  nnprofaned  by  a  tear. 

That  the  fervour  and  faith  of  a  soul  can  be  known 
To  which  time  will  but  make  thee  more  dear. 

No,  the  heart  that  has  truly  loved  never  forgets. 

But  as  truly  loves  on  to  the  close. 

As  the  sunflower  turns  on  her  god  when  ho  rets 
The  same  look  which  she  turned  when  he  rose.” 

There  is  something  of  incredulity  in  your  glance.  Those 
who  profess  so  much,  you  would  say,  practise  so  little.  The 
vows  have  so  often  been  broken — and  hearts  too ! — 

“  Sigh  no  more,  ladles,  sigh  no  more. 

Men  were  deceivers  ever ; 

One  foot  in  sea  and  one  on  shore. 

To  one  thing  constant  never. 

Then  sigh  not  so. 

But  let  them  go. 

And  be  yon  b'iths  and  bonny. 

Converting  all  your  sounds  of  woe 
Into  hey  nonny,  nonny.” 

Quoth  Don  Pedro — “  By  my  troth,  a  good  song !"  And  I 
say  “Ditto"  to  Don  Pedro! 
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BT  THE  ACTHOB  OP  “  SQriHB  ROWLET’S  DIFFICULTIES.” 


I 

i  CHAPTER  XXir. 

j  AN  ACCUSATION  AND  A  DECLARATION. 

I  “IITURder.” 

i-VJ.  It  glared  in  hard,  black,  giant  letters  from  the  stone 
I  wall ;  the  noonday  sun  beat  fiercely  on  the  nnwayering  lines 
•  but  could  not  burn  out  their  wicked  import.  The  hurrying 
i  tide  of  human  life  swept  by  the  cruel  word ;  a  thousand 
hearts  stood  still  as  they  caught  its  horror ;  a  thousand  puhes 
quickened  with  the  nameless,  awful  dread  which  overshadows 
the  crime  of  Cain. 

It  was  opposite  to  a  railway  station — a  busy,  crowded  spot 
in  the  heart  of  the  great  city,  and  turning  out  of  the  huge 
'  iron  gates,  the  ever-recurring  influx  of  men  and  women,  on 
j  foot,  in  carriages,  in  rattling  London  cabs,  came  always  full 
I  upon  the  great  placard  pasted  there  upon  the  wall,  over  the 
I  top  of  the  last  omnibus  of  tho  long  row  waiting  to  pick  up 
intending  passengera 
1  “  Murder.  £300  Reward." 

I  A  cab  dashed  up  to  the  station  and  drew  up  exactly  in  front 
I  of  the  hideous  announcement.  Its  occupant  sprang  down 
I  almost  before  the  vehicle  stopped,  and  handing  up  the  fare 
i  to  the  driver  as  ho  passed,  hurried  through  the  swinging 
'  doors  to  the  ticket-olBce — his  back  had  been  all  the  time  to 
:  the  placarded  wall. 

,  A  servant  touched  his  cockaded  hat  to  him  as  he  entered. 

I  “  The  first  bell  has  rung,  sir.” 

I  “  All  right,  Simmonds.  Luggage  in  ?” 

“Yes,  sir.” 

And  passing  with  a  rapid  step  on  to  the  platform,  the  young 
officer  plunged  into  a  first-chass  carriage  to  the  clang  of  the 
second  bell,  and  seated  himself  with  a  self-congratulatory 
exclamation  on  bis  good-luck  in  catching  tho  afternoon  express 
I  to  Estwick. 

I  Just  as  the  express  train  steamed  slowly  out  of  the  station 
I  on  one  pair  of  rails,  a  train  steamed  slowly  in  on  another  pair. 
I  The  polished  funnel  of  the  coming  engine  left  behind  a  long 
I  trait  of  white  cloud,  which  met  and  interwreatbed  itself 
I  with  the  panting  breath  of  the  departing  locomotive. 

I  Ah,  how  frequently  in  life  do  we  and  a  far  better 
fate  pass  each  other  so  near  that  we  wonder  whilst  we 
I  agonise  over  tho  strange  “just  missed”  which  seems  so 
I  cruel ! 

i  The  arriving  train  stopped  and  set  down  its  passengers.  A 
I  stout  middle-aged  man-servant  handed  down  a  staid-looking 
:  lady’s-maid  from  a  second-class  carriage,  and  hurried  off  to 
claim  the  luggage,  whist  his  companion  hastened  forward  to 
!  the  assistance  of  a  lady  who  was  looking  for  her  from  the 
i  window  of  a  first-class  compartment,  and  the  two  then 
bestowed  a  great  deal  of  anxious  attention  upon  a  third 
'  person — a  young  lady  whoso  small,  slight  figure  was,  in  spite 
of  the  warmth  of  the  day,  enveloped  in  wrappings,  and  whoso 
pallid  complexion  showed  even  through  the  veil  which 
I  covered  it.  A  carriage  was  in  waiting — evidently  by  appoint- 
I  ment— one  of  those  hired  broughams  which  ply  at  metro- 
;  politan  stations.  The  ladies  seated  themselves  in  it,  tho 
j  younger  lying  wearily  back  on  the  cushions ;  the  maid  on  the 
I  box.  The  man-servant  came  up. 

I  “Claridge’s  Hotel,  Jervis,”  said  Mies  Ursula;  “but  stay. 

I  I  have  a  message  to  send  back  to  Mrs.  Oaythom;  tell  the 
coachman  to  drive  round  to  the  telegraph  office,  and  come 
:  yourself." 

Jervis  obeyed,  hia  cab  following  tho  more  pretentions 


brougham.  At  the  door  of  the  telegraph  office  both  vehicles 
stopped.  Jervis  waited  respectfully  at  the  window  of  the 
carriage  whilst  Miss  Ursula,  tearing  a  leaf  from  her  pocket- 
book,  wrote  a  few  words  with  the  gold  pencil  on  her  watch- 
chain.  Olive  still  lay  back  with  closed  eyes;  Jervis's,  too  well 
trained  to  follow  bis  mistress's  pencilled  words,  and  having, 
frem  his  position,  little  scope  beyond  the  interior  of  the 
brougham,  relieved  themselves  of  all  responsibility  by  gazing 
straight  through  the  opposite  window  to  the  wall  beyond. 
What  he  saw  there  turned  his  ruddy  cheek  paler  by  two 
or  three  shades,  and  Miss  Ursula,  looking  up  to  him  with  a 
question  on  her  lips,  followed  tho  direction  of  his  eyes,  and 
turned  paler  too. 

“  Drive  on,”  she  cried  hurriedly ;  “  tell  the  man  to  drive  on 
at  once.  I  will  send  tbe  message  from  the  hotel ;”  and  she 
glanced  anxiou.sly  towards  Olive  as  she  spoke,  whilst  Perks, 
on  the  coach-box,  astonished  the  coacbman  at  her  side  by  the 
utterance  of  a  groan  which  went  to  the  internal  despairing 
question  of — 

“Am  I  never  to  got  away  from  it?  Will  it  follow  mo 
wherever  I  go?  And  God  knows  I’m  trying  to  do  right 
and  to  feel  right  too.  I  wish — I  wish  I  could  die  and  be  at 
peace !" 

In  the  meantime  the  express  sped  on  its  way  to  Estwick, 
and  the  one  passenger  with  whom  we  have  to  do  folded  hie 
arms  and  looked  out  at  the  familiar  land.scape  flitting  past 
with  that  sort  of  contented  repose  of  expectation  which  over¬ 
spreads  the  last  stage  of  a  long  journey  happily  accomplished. 
He  had  come  to  this  point,  through  various  perils — through 
tbe  final  breaking  down  of  the  cranky  old  troop-ship  off  the 
Ray  of  Biscay,  and  the  timely  deliverance  by  a  passing 
steamer,  which  had  landed  him  at  Marseilles,  whence,  by 
rapid  travelling  through  Fiance  and  across  tho  Channel, 
he  bad  at  last  reached  England.  The  train  drew  up  at  a 
largo  intermediate  station.  “  Pa — pers  !  Day’s  pa — pers ! 
Times,  Morning  Post,  Daily  Tet graft — day’s  paper!” 

Our  traveller  had  shaken  his  head  once— nay,  twice.  To 
tell  the  truth,  he  had  not  cared  for  any  interruption  to  the 
satisfied  anticipation  which  occupied  his  thoughts.  But  the 
vociferating  news-boy  had  his  own  opinion  a<  to  the  require¬ 
ments  of  a  gentleman  who  sat  with  folded  arms  and  nothing 
to  do,  all  alone  in  a  railway  carriage,  and  he  accordingly 
mounted  the  step,  and  dropped  his  voice  to  a  more  confi¬ 
dential  description  of  his  wares. 

“Days  papers,  sir — Times,  Punch,  Fun,  Daily  Tetgraft. 
Account  of  the  rescue  of  the  crew  and  passengers  of  the 
troop-ship  Miranda.  Dreadful  fire  in  Sise-lane.” 

Captain  Thynne  put  out  his  hand  for  tbe  Times,  glad  to 
purchase  quiet  at  that  price,  and  tbe  boy  dropped  from  the 
step  and  continued  his  beat  up  and  down  tbe  platform. 

Tbe  train  passed  out  of  the  station  again,  and,  stretching 
to  its  fullest  speed,  rushed  on  at  the  rate  of  sixty  miles  an 
hour.  Tho  young  man  sat  carelessly  turning  over  the  pages 
of  his  newspaper.  There  was  the  account  of  his  own  rescue 
from  the  sinking  ship,  and  be  read  it  with  the  abated  interest 
to  which  another  object  is  at  tbe  moment  more  prominent. 
The  deliverance,  great  os  it  was,  had  retreated  into  tbe  post, 
and  the  emotions  which  belonged  to  it  were  supplanted  by 
one  nearer  and  more  vivid.  He  crumpled  up  the  large  sheet 
of  type  and  threw  it  over  on  to  the  opposite  seat;  and  then 
he  leaned  forward  and  sat,  as  before,  ioly  looking  out  upon 
the  flying  land-cape,  in  pleased  and  friendly  recognition  of 
each  landmark.  Presently  bis  cane,  which  he  had  placed  on 
tbe  opposite  cushion,  dislodged  by  the  vibration  of  tbe  car¬ 
riage,  rattled  to  bis  feet.  He  stooped  to  replace  it,  and  in 
doing  so  a  word  down  in  tbe  corqer  of  the  crumpled  news¬ 
paper  caught  his  eye.  He  took  it  up  and  read  on.  It  was  a 
letter  headed  “  Tho  Armytage  Tragedy.”  Tho  writer  com- 
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menced  by  pointing  ont  that  this  sad  and  myaterions  affair 
was,  in  spite  of  the  large  reward  offered  for  its  elucidation, 
being  suffered  to  sink  into  obscurity ;  that  time,  so  far  from 
throwing  any  light  upon  the  dark  circumstances,  rather 
tended  to  enwrap  them  in  a  darker  cloud  of  mystery.  He 
then  proceeded  to  make  a  remme  of  the  case.  A  young  lady, 
he  said,  had  been  made  away  with  in  the  dead — or,  rather,  in 
the  clair-obsrvr—ot  the  summer's  night,  and  that  from  a 
house  full  of  servants,  some  of  whom  were  actually  within 
call,  and  it  might  almost  be  presumed  really  within  hearing, 
of  such  a  scene  of  violence  as  the  broken  dressing-case,  the 
tom  shrubs,  the  spots  of  blood  too  plainly  suggested.  The 
police  had  been  called  in  on  the  first  alarm,  as  was  stated,  but 
this  was  not  until  nine  o'clock  in  the  morning.  They  had 
had  possession  of  the  bouse,  and  had  had  the  material  of  dis¬ 
covery  entirely  in  their  own  bands,  for  the  sis  or  seven  days 
succeeding  the  occurrence,  but  they  had  failed,  signally  failed, 
to  make  anything  of  all  tbis,  and  bad  suffered  the  whole  case 
to  slip  through  their  fingers,  displaying  a  snpineness  and  a 
want  of  intelligoDce  amounting  to  culpable  negligence  and 
unpardonable  stupidity.  Various  comments  on  the  degene¬ 
racy  of  that  body  followed,  with  a  call  for  spirited  action  in 
the  matter  and  immediate  reform.  The  letter  concluded 
with  a  vehement  protest  against  the  humouring  of  official 
negligence  by  the  public,  and  with  the  demand  that  this 
outrage  at  Armytage  Park  should  be  thoroughly  sifted,  and 
the  public  alarm,  justly  aroused,  appeased  by  such  prompt 
and  energetic  measures  as  had  certainly  not  hitherto  been 
taken. 

Gerald  read  this  letter  through  to  the  end,  then  be  turned 
back  and  read  it  slowly  a  second  time,  in  a  stunned,  in¬ 
credulous  way.  What  could  it  mean  ?  There  were  no  names. 
Claris  ?  It  did  not  seem  to  him  that  this  horror  couJd  have  to 
do  with  Claris — the  brilliant,  splendid  creature,  supreme  in  life 
and  beauty,  whom  be  was  even  now  hastening  to  meet ;  it 
was  impossible  that  such  annihilation  should  have  fallen  upon 
the  visions  and  prospects  that  were  yet  so  real  and  lifelike  to 
him.  Poor  waifs  and  strays  of  mortality  that  we  are !  and 
yet  how  hard  and  difiBcult  it  is  to  ns  to  learn  the  lesson  of  our 
own  inHecnrity !  Our  world  must  abide,  we  think,  even 
though  the  worlds  of  others  lie  in  crumbling  ruins  about 
them  and  us. 

But  then  Olive?  Our  hero  was  not  given  to  self-analysis, 
or  he  might  have  been  startled  to  find  that  tbis  second  ques¬ 
tion  stirred  a  deeper  underlying  chord  than  the  first.  It  was 
simply  incredible  that  such  sudden  and  horrible  eclipse  should 
have  overiaken  Claris.  But  Olive  ?  Ont  of  that  intolerable 
agony  of  doubt  his  soul  sprang  with  eager  rebound  to  meet  a 
ray  of  relief  which  flashed  into  the  darkness.  A  visitor — 
there  were  often  visitors  at  Armytage  Hall — young  ladies. 
Why  might  not  this  terrible  fate  have  overtaken  one  of  these? 
He  could  almost  have  smiled  at  the  rashness  which  had 
jumped  instantly  to  any  other  conclusion.  He  took  up  the 
paper  and  looked  again  through  the  letter,  although  he  knew 
beforehand  that  he  should  find  there  no  indication  to  guide 
him  to  a  more  certain  conclusion.  “Of  course  it  would  refer 
to  some  visitor,”  be  repeated  decisively,  and  laid  down  the 
paper.  Dreadful  and  startling  as  the  thing  was  under  any 
circumstances,  he  realised  for  a  time  nothing  but  this  almost 
joyful  sense  of  relief.  It  was  not  until  the  train  stopped  at 
Estwick  that  the  first  fear  and  doubt  came  creeping  back. 
They  were  upon  him  so  strong  again  when  be  jumped  on  to 
the  platform  and  confronted  the  dapper  little  station-master 
— who  touched  his  bat  to  him  with  rn  askance  look,  very 
unlike  his  usual  sprightly  welcome— that  he  did  not  care  to 
face  the  answers  to  qnesflons  which  might  easily  have  been 
asked  there  where  he  was  so  well  known.  A  couple  of  hired 
flys  stood  at  the  door  of  the  station. 


“  Take  my  man  and  the  baggage  on  to  Hazelrigge,”  he  said 
shortly  to  the  driver  of  the  first,  as  he  came  forward  with  a 
civil  recognition ;  and,  passing  on  to  the  second,  he  ordered — 

“  Armytage  HalL" 

He  leant  back  in  the  farthest  comer  of  the  vehicle  as  it 
passed  through  the  gate  of  the  north  lodge,  held  open  by 
Mrs.  Hepburn;  and,  in  spite  of  the  reassurance  with  which 
he  strove  to  fortify  himself,  it  was  not  until  he  had  gone  more 
than  two-thirds  of  the  length  of  the  avenue  that  he  could 
summon  courage  to  look  out  and  up  at  the  old  Tudor  mansion 
standing  silent  and  stately  at  the  head  of  the  long,  straight 
line  of  ancient  oaks  and  elms.  With  every  door  and  window 
closed  against  the  afternoon  sun — with  no  sign  or  breath  of 
life  stirring  the  grey  solemnity  of  its  aspect — the  old  hall  gave 
him  but  a  grave  and  chill  welcome,  in  place  of  the  warm, 
home-like  greeting  he  bad  so  often  pictured  to  himself. 

“  Stop  here !''  he  called  to  the  driver,  pulling  him  up  at  a 
couple  of  hundred  yards  or  so  short  of  the  portico — “  wait  : 
here  for  me  under  the  trees.”  | 

The  fear  and  the  dread  had  fast  hold  of  him  now;  and,  I 
with  the  usual  manly  horror  of  a  scene,  he  shrank  from  the 
obtrasive  clang  of  the  great  bell  and  the  sudden  announce¬ 
ment  which  might  follow,  with  even  this  man  for  a  witness. 
He  preferred  to  try  the  chance  of  meeting  the  tidings  alone, 
out  in  the  open  air,  with  the  way  of  escape  at  hand.  So  he 
turned  aside  from  the  entrance,  and  mounting  the  steps 
under  the  cedar-trees,  came  ont  upon  the  terrace.  But  the 
house  was  as  deserted  on  tbis  side  as  it  was  in  the  front.  Ko 
fluttering  muslin  draperies  waved  to  and  fro  in  the  breeze ; 
no  light  footstep  or  musical  laugh  broke  the— as  it  struck 
him — deadly  quiet  of  this  place  which  ho  had  been  used  to 
find  instinct  with  life  and  movement.  Not  a  housemaid's 
hand  stirred  the  closely-drawn  blinds ;  not  even  a  gardener's 
boy  was  busied  about  the  flower-beds,  as  Gerald  stood  looking 
over  them,  and  leaning  against  the  stone  parapet  above  the 
steps,  which  he  remembered  to  have  seen  often  strewed  with 
the  appliances  of  feminine  industry,  books  and  work. 

He  roused  himself  presently;  he  was  beginning  to  be 
conscious  of  his  own  cowardice,  and  half  ashamed  of  it,  and 
he  prepared  himself  for  that  presentation  at  the  great  hall 
door,  which  now  seemed  inevitable,  by  first  taking  the  whole 
length  of  the  terrace  walk.  At  the  sound  of  the  hard 
crunching  of  gravel  under  his  feet,  Mrs.  Gaytbom  lifted  the 
blind  and  looked  ont  of  the  drawing-room  window.  She 
was  engaged  at  the  moment  in  superintending  the  swathing 
in  brown-holland  bags  of  all  the  chairs  and  sofas  in  that 
apartment.  At  the  sight  of  Captain  Thynne  she  instantly 
threw  up  the  window,  and  confronted  him  with  a  pale,  scared 
face. 

“  Ob,  sir  1 — oh.  Captain  Thynne,  this  is  sad  news  for  yon, 
sir!” 

“  I  know,”  he  began,  with  a  desperate  attempt  to  ward  off 
the  shock,  even  then. 

“  Poor  Miss  Claris !”  sighed  the  housekeeper,  hardly  know¬ 
ing  in  her  fiurry  what  she  said.  “  And  she  was  so  beautiful  I 
and  she  was  looking  forward  so,  sir,  to  your  return - ” 

But  he  was  gone,  whilst  she  was  still  speaking  and  wiping 
her  eyes. 

Half-an-honr  later  the  door  of  Lady  Arthur's  room  opened, 
and  a  haggard  face  looked  in.  She  sprang  to  meet  it  with  the 
cry — 

“  It  is  for  yon  to  avenge  her !” 

There  was  no  other  word  of  greeting  or  welcome.  The  one 
great  overwhelming  thought  stood  between  them  and  blotted 
ont  all  other  interests,  swept  them  away,  like  dead  leaves 
before  an  autumnal  gale.  And  then  Lady  Arthur  poured 
into  his  half-stunned  ears  the  story  as  it  stood  with  her, 
adding  to  Mr.  Hailsham's  outline,  with  a  reckless  violence  of 
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assertion,  tbe  proofs  and  conclusions  which  her  own  mind  had 
since  worked  out.  It  would  seem  that  her  very  violence 
ought  to  have  discredited  her  tale,  but  the  mind  which  had 
been  strained  by  the  first  horror  could  easily  receive  this 
second  and  greater  one.  And  there  was  that  in  his  mother's 
changed  appearance,  in  the  ghastly  traces  of  disease,  all  new 
to  her  son,  which  added  to  his  disturbed  and  overwrought 
mind  a  certain  element  of  conviction.  He  let  the  whole 
I  flood-tide  of  her  vehement  accusation  sweep  over  him 
'  unresistingly  for  awhile. 

“  Stop,  mother,  stop!”  he  appealed  at  last,  and  left  her. 

I  Hilda  waylaid  him  at  the  dining-room  door. 

“  Come  in  here,”  she  said,  and  be  went. 

“  Where  are  you  going  ?’’  she  asked. 

“To  Abbeyford — to  Hailsham,”  ho  answered. 

“  And  afterwards  ?” 

He  did  not  answer. 

“  At  all  events,”  she  said  decisively,  with  her  hand  upon 
the  bell,  “  you  must  wait  for  the  carriage — I  have  sent  away 
that  wretched  fly — and  you  must  eat  something ;  you  have 
been  travelling  all  day,  and  are  worn  out.” 

She  had  the  table  already  spread.  He  shook  his  head,  but 
he  swallowed  a  glass  of  wine  when  she  pressed  it  upon  him, 
and  broke  a  mouthful  of  bread. 

“  Hilda,”  be  said,  as  he  set  down  his  glass,  “  is  this  true  ?” 

He  did  not  look  at  her  whilst  he  wailed  for  her  answer, 
but  he  eat  with  his  bowed  head  between  his  hands  and  his 
elbows  resting  upon  the  table.  But  the  pauso  she  made  was 
so  long  that  he  raised  his  face  at  last  to  hers,  and  she  saw — 
Hilda  was  quick-sighted — a  wistful  agony  of  suspense  that 
•  was  a  revelation  to  her.  She  was  graver  than  perhaps  he 
I  had  ever  seen  her  before,  as  she  answered  in  a  low  tone — 

“I  don't  know.  On  the  face  of  it,  it  is  impossiblo;  but— 
the  rest  is  impossible  too — would  have  been,  if  we  had  not 
known  it ;  and  these  are  strange  times.  If  so,  it  must  have 
been  some  lurking  madness — and — she  has  been  ill  and 
strange  ever  since ;  no  wonder,  perhaps,  in  any  case.” 

I  “  And  you  are  her  friend,”  be  sighed  presently ;  not  re¬ 
proachfully,  but  with  a  sad,  reluctant  resignation  of  hope. 

It  was  late  when  he  reached  Abbeyford,  and  the  magistrate 
'  was  just  sitting  down  to  dinner.  He  would  willingly  have 
I  put  aside  even  this  important  ceremony  in  the  eager  interest 
I  of  his  latest  hobby,  but  Gerald  would  not  permit  it,  and  it 
I  was  not  until  the  cloth  was  removed,  and  tbe  servants  had 
j  departed,  that  he  brought  out  his  notes  and  evidences,  and  had 
I  the  opportunity  of  laying  the  whole  result  of  his  magisterial 
j  energy  and  acumen  before  his  guest. 

I  “You  see,  tbe  whole  thing  is  as  plain  as  daylight,”  he 
demonstrated,  “and  if  it  hadn't  been  for  the  shirking 
^  cowardice  of  Bohun  and  Duncombe,  we  might  have  brought 
I  it  all  out  at  the  beginning.  Fayrit  is  bard  at  work,  and  we 
I  shall  find  the  body  yet.  I  beg  your  pardon,  Thynne,”  for 
I  even  Hailsham  could  see  his  start  and  shudder.  “  However, 
I  nm  glad  you  have  come  back ;  tbe  case  belongs  properly  to 
you  ;  of  course  you  are  the  person  to  follow  it  up — the  legiti¬ 
mate  person — and  I  put  it  into  your  bauds.  Only  you  under¬ 
stand  that  I  am  ready  and  willing  to  co-operate  with  you  at 
any  time  and  to  any  extent.  We’ve  gut  the  whole  country 
about  our  ears;  and  look  hero,  this  is  Sir  (Jeorge  Grey's 
letter  —  don't  wonder  at  it  —  horribly  mismanaged  case. 
Don't  see  how  we  can  hold  our  heads  up  as  a  magisterial 
body  until  this  is  set  right.  With  a  pack  of  old  women  on 
tbe  bench,  such  as  Bohun,  and  Evesham,  and  that  finical 
puppy — as  puppy  he’ll  he  to  the  end  of  his  days — Sir  Everard 
Staplewode,  advocating  sneaking  half-measures,  and  afraid  to 
move  out  of  the  old  jog-trot  line,  the  county  must  go  to 
wreck  and  ruin.  Can’t  bo  otherwise.  Hope  you  moan  to 
stay  amongst  us,  Thynne,  and  to  come  into  the  commission. 


and  biing  a  little  new  blood  and  spirit  into  it.  Uey?  but 
tush,  man,  you’re  not  going  to-night — it’s  tan  o’clock.  Stay 
here,  and  I’ll  send  over  for  your  man  and  traps  the  first  thing 
in  the  morning.  There’s  another  point  or  two — half-a-dozen 
— to  talk  over  in  tbi.s  matter,  and  then  yon  will  be  ready- 
primed  for  action.” 

Gerald  acquiesced,  languidly  enough,  in  this  arrangement. 
All  places  were  alike  to  him  at  the  moment :  as  well  Hail- 
sham’s  professional  scalpel  for  his  wound  as  bis  mother’s 
merciless  tearing  away  of  bandages  and  laying  bare  of  nerves. 
A  long  sleepless  night  brought  to  him,  at  least,  some  more 
defined  necessity  for  action.  The  first  impulse  was  to  rush 
away  to  the  other  end  of  the  world,  out  of  the  view,  if  it 
might  be,  of  all  this  trouble  and  responsibility. 

lle/ponsibilitii ;  ay,  there  was  the  call-point.  “  It  is  for  you 
to  avenge  her.”  “  If  you  sit  down  quietly  and  let  this  wicked 
deed  go  unrequited,  you  are  as  guilty  as  her  murderers,” — 
this  bad  been  Lady  Arthur’s  unmeasured  language.  “This  is 
your  affair ;  I  put  it  into  your  hands ;  you  are  the  legitimate 
person,”  Mr.  Hailsham’s  more  calm  but  equally  decided 
judgment.  The  more  Gerald  shrank  from  the  terrible  duty, 
the  more  he  strove  to  force  himself  up  to  its  fulfilment.  If  all 
this  were  true — and  be  had  settled  into  a  desperate  acceptance 
of  it — then  life  was  henceforth  gone  for  him,  only  be  must 
die  like  a  soldier  at  the  post  of  duty.  But  tbe  cannon’s 
mouth,  the  sword’s  point,  were  safety  and  ease  compared  with 
this.  I  suppose  it  is  in  such  passes  as  these  that  men  blow 
out  their  brains,  and  so  end  the  conflict ;  or  that  women  go 
mad  and  save  the  decision.  But  Gerald,  under  the  weakness 
which  stands  confessed  in  these  pages,  had  a  strength  to  bear 
the  strain,  and  it  was  with  bis  face  duty-wards  that  he  left 
Abbeyford  for  the  railway-station,  although  with  what 
minor  perplexities  and  uncertainties  of  purpose  may  be 
imagined,  for  when  he  arrived  in  London  he  remembered 
that  he  bad  omitted  to  procure  Miss  Ursula’s  address.  He 
did  not  tell  himself  what  his  object  was  in  seeking  her  at  all ; 
ho  was  fully  occupied  on  the  journey  up  in  battling  with  tbe 
doubt,  “Was  this  thing  for  him  to  do?  Was  it  bis  duty?” 
He  put  the  doubt  from  him,  at  last,  as  an  honest  truth¬ 
seeking  mind  does  when  it  believes  it  to  be  only  a  snare 
to  draw  him  away  from  the  path  of  right ;  but  it  had  made 
what  was  already  so  hard  and  bitter,  harder  and  more  bitter 
still. 

He  sent  his  servant  back  by  the  next  train  to  Estwick  with 
a  note  to  Mrs.  Gay  thorn,  asking  the  address  of  Miss  Arm>tage 
at  tbe  sea-.sido  place  whither  Mr.  Hailsham  had  already  told 
him  she  had  gone.  The  telegraph  would  have  been  much 
easier  and  more  expeditious ;  but  he  had  been  used  to  Indian 
life,  and  the  facilities  of  European  civilisation  and  progress 
were  scarcely  in  bis  way  of  thinking — lost  and  perplexed, 
too,  as  his  mind  was.  Besides,  he  hailed  the  delay  as  a 
respite.  He  went  to  the  nearest  hotel  and  awaited  the  man’s 
return.  In  the  coffee-room  a  party  of  three  or  four  gentle¬ 
men,  over  their  luncheon  of  oysters  and  Sautorne  were  dis¬ 
cussing  the  “  Armytage  Mystery,”  os  they  called  it,  at  the 
next  table  to  the  one  at  which  Captain  Thynne  was 
seated,  and  in  his  hearing. 

“  I  heard  last  night  at  the  club,”  said  one,  a  middle-agod 
man  with  military  whiskers,  “that  the  man  the  poor  girl  was 
going  to  marry  — Captain— Captain  somebody - ” 

“  Thynne,”BUggested  a  second  speaker — “  one  of  the  Arling- 
ford  family.” 

“  Oh,  ay,  Thynne.  I  heard  that  he  has  come  back  from 
India,  so  we  shall  bo  likely  to  hear  mure  of  that  queer  affair ; 
he  will  never  let  it  rest  as  it  is.” 

At  this  moment  Gerald  passed  him  on  his  way  to  the  door ; 
the  speaker  looked  up  and  followed  him  with  his  eyes. 

“  That  poor  fellow  looks  seedy,”  he  remarked,  as  he 
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'  peppered  a  fresh  batch  of  natives.  “I  wonder  what’s  the 
I  matter  with  him.” 

“Xo.  9,  Marine  Terrace,  Sonthboume,"  Mrs.  Gaythom’s 
formal  little  note  announced  to  Captain  Tbynno;  but  the 
servant  who  brought  it  had  missed  the  first  return  train  by 
five  minutes,  and  it  was  seven  o’clock  in  the  evening  before  he 
reached  the  hotel  at  which  be  had  left  bis  master,  who  ac¬ 
cepted  the  delay  with  a  composure  which  agreeably  surprised 
the  man,  merely  remarking  that  it  was  too  late  now  to  go 
farther,  and  that  he  should  put  np  at  the  hotel  for  the  night. 
*  *  ♦  ♦ 

“  Oh,  Aunt  Ursula,  this  is  peace  and  rest !” 

It  was  noon  of  the  nest  day,  and  Olive  was  in  quiet  little 
Sontbbourne.  The  couch  on  which  she  was  lying  was 
stretched  under  an  open  window  leading  on  to  a  balcony, 
beneath  which  the  waves,  blue  in  the  sunshine,  rolled  up  over 
the  pebbly  beach  with  a  sound  of  music.  The  white  sail  of 
a  little  fishing-boat  every  now  and  then  flickered  across  the 
little  bay  in  which  Sonthboume  lay  inclosed,  and  the  glorious 
sunlight  was  flashing  upon  the  water,  and  bleaching  the  grey 
rocks  white  above  the  blue  water  at  their  foot. 

“Oh,  Aunt  Ursula,  I  feel  as  if  I  had  come  out  of  a  groat 
storm  into  a  haven  of  rest !” 

Miss  Ursula  would  not  sigh  as  she  spread  a  shawl  over  the 
couch,  neither  would  she  lift  her  face  to  show  the  shadow  of 
care  which  might  have  disturbed  this  first  breath  of  tranquillity 
— she  could  not  bear  to  think  how  soon  it  might  all  vanish. 

“  This  shawl  is  too  light.  I  will  fetch  another,”  she  said, 
and  left  the  room. 

Olive  lay  still,  looking  out  upon  the  calm,  sweet  scene.  The 
door  opened  again. 

“  .4unt  Ursula,”  she  spoke  in  a  trembling  voice,  “  if  only 
this  terrible  mystery  could  be  cleared  np!  If  only  what  we 
dreaded  at  first  could  be  true  we  should  be  so  thankful,  even 
for  that,  now.  Is  it  too  late  to  hope  ?  I  have  not  dared  to 
ask  yon  before.” 

Her  head  was  still  turned  towards  the  window — as  if  she 
could  better  speak  of  this  when  her  own  trouble  was  not 
answered  by  another  trouble  in  her  aunt’s  face — and  she  did 
not  see  that  it  was  not  Miss  Ursula  bat  Captain  Thynne  wbo 
stood  just  within  the  door,  where  ho  could  see  the  small  white 
face,  looking  smaller  and  whiter  than  ever,  lying  against  the 
crimson  cushion  of  the  conch,  and  the  deep,  dark  eyes,  with 
the  shadows  of  suffering  about  them,  showing  deeper  and 
darker  out  of  that  mournful  setting.  He  could  see  the  sweet 
moulding  that  trouble  and  patience  had  given  to  the  features, 
but  bo  saw  none  of  the  hurried  restlessness  of  guilt,  and  he 
heard  the  words  that  were  so  like  innocence.  She  turned 
her  head  towards  him  now,  in  surprise  at  the  silence, 
and - 

What  had  he  come  there  to  say  ?  Ho  never  knew — it  was 
all  gone,  and  there  was  nothing  there  but  a  great  uprising  of 
the  love  which  bad  been  always  in  his  heart— covered  up  but 
not  extinguished— ready  to  burst  forth  at  the  slightest  touch 
of  pity.  What  he  did  say  then  was  that  ho  loved  her — that 
he  had  always  loved  her. 

.  “  Oh,  Olive,  forgive  me  !  Can  you  ever  forgive  me  ?" 

Ho  was  at  her  feet,  holding  her  hands,  murmuring 
incoherent  words  of  pity,  love,  remorse,  when  Miss  Ursula 
came  back. 

“  Captain  Thynne  I  Captain  Thynne !  this  is  no  time  for  such 
words.”  And  as  he  rose,  abashed  and  confused,  she  added 
gently,  “  Olivo  has  been  ill,  and  she  cannot  boar  any  emotion 
or  excitement.” 

He  murmured  something  like  an  apology,  and  took  his  hat 
to  go.  Miss  Ursula  followed  him  downstairs. 

“  Captain  Thynne,”  she  said  falteringly,  “  this  must  not  be.” 

“No,  it  must  not  be,”  ho  repeated,  as  ho  took  her  offered 


band.  And  as  be  walked  through  the  little  street  of  South-  I 
bourne  ho  rcpe.sted,  “It  must  not  be.  What  have  I  done?  i 
Is  there  a  greater  wretch  or  a  more  unhappy  one  in  the  world  I 
than  I  am  ?”  I 
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1.  I 

N  one  of  his  SfKctator  papers  Mr.  Addison  has  remarked 
of  some  of  the  characters  in  certain  heroic  poems  that 
they  seem  to  have  been  invented  for  no  other  purpose  than  to 
bo  killed,  and  that  they  are  celebrated  for  nothing  more  than 
the  being  knocked  on  the  head  with  a  species  of  distinction. 
The  same  may  be  said  of  many  of  the  Revolutiorary  heroes 
and  heroines.  They  appear  to  have  suddenly  started  from 
the  obscurity  of  insignificance,  or,  it  may  be,  of  self-imposed 
seclusion,  into  one  luminous  moment  under  the  guillotine.  Of 
their  life,  too,  perhaps  “nothing  became  them  like  the 
leaving  of  it."  It  is  difficult,  therefore— in  many  cases  im¬ 
possible — to  complete  their  stories.  The  auth'ir  of  the  bio¬ 
graphy  which,  in  this  instance,  must  constitute  our  most 
important  authority,  is  too  skilful  and  elegant  a  writer 
to  be  either  dull  or  tedious,  while  he  is  far  too  clever 
not  to  endeavour  to  conceal  the  slender  nature  of  his 
stock-in-trade.  But  one  cannot  but  feel  that  his  wealth 
of  words  smacks  somewhat  of  the  questionable  hospitality  of 
the  Barmecide ;  and  it  is  not  easy  to  avoid  remarking  that 
this  is  not  so  much  the  life  as  the  death  of  the  Princess  de 
Lamhalle.*  M.  de  Lcscuro’s  respect  has  prompted  him  to 
raise  a  votive  temple  where  the  simple  mutal  record  would 
suffice,  and  we  confess  ourselves  not  a  little  impressed  by  the 
dexterity  with  which  he  has  expanded  his  meagre  data  into  a 
goodly  volume  of  nearly  five  hundred  pages.  For,  in  truth, 
the  material  for  a  life,  properly  so  called,  does  not  seem  to 
exist.  The  present  specimen  commences  with  the  marriage 
of  Madame  de  Lamhalle  in  1767  :  we  catch  glimpses  of  her 
between  the  parks  of  Rambouillet  and  the  Court  of  Versailles 
— now  by  the  side  of  the  queen,  now  by  the  Duke  of  Pen- 
thifevre — until  1791,  and  we  have  travelled  half  through  our 
volume.  Autobiographical  records  there  are  none.  Her  cor¬ 
respondence  was  small — indeed,  she  does  not  appear  to  have 
been  imbued  with  that  furor  scribendiyihiah  was  characteristic 
of  so  many  of  her  contemporaries,  and  the  pair  of  notes 
printed  in  this  work  have  no  especial  individuality  beyond  a 
certain  bird-like,  caressing  tenderness.  There  is  nothing  here 
to  plead  for  her  against  the  insinuation  of  Madame  de  Oenlis 
that  she  was  not  witty,  for  certainly  it  is  nowhere  recorded 
that  she  ever  said  a  quotable  thing — nay,  she  even  died  with¬ 
out  uttering  the  hoti  mot  or  “  last  word"  which  appears  to  have 
been  an  historical  necessity  of  the  times.  If  there  is  any  truth 
in  the  maxim — was  it  ^ladamo  do  Lambert’s  or  F^nelon’s — that 
''■Lea femmes  doirent  avoir  strr  les  sciences  me  pvdeur  presqiieaussi 
tendre  que  sur  les  rices,"  there  is  nothing  hero  to  show  that  she 
had  not  this  sensitive  chastity  oven  in  days  when  it  was  by 
no  means  uncommon  for  ladies  to  practise,  by  way  of  amuse¬ 
ment,  both  surgery  and  anatomy.f  But  she  is  one  of  those  j 


♦  La  Princetse  de  Lamhalle.  Sa  cie—ta  mart,  dapree  dee  documents 
inidits.  Par  M.  de  Lescure.  With  a  portrait  engraved  from  a  picture 
by  H  ebei,  1769.  1  voL  1864.  Henri  Plon. 

t  AVitnejs  malidous  Madame  de  (lenlls  hereelf,  berbor's'ng— anato¬ 
mising — bleeding;  witness  the  Countess  de  Volsemn  dosing  everyone 
who  comes  near  her,  and  whom  her  friends  ciijole  into  believing  that 
st'e  is  appoin'ed  President  of  the  College  of  Medicine;  witness  the 
Marqui'C  de  Voyer  eaccrly  followirg  the  phenomena  of  digestion;  wit¬ 
ness  Mdllc.  nihcron,  with  a  cabinet  of  anatomical  preparations  in  her 
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the  very  silences  of  whoso  lives  are  earnests  of  their  excel¬ 
lence,  one  of  the  good  people  whose  histories  are  unwritten 
because  they  were  good  people.  Like  the  Yirgilia  to  whom 
we  have  later  likened  her — that  Yirgilia  who,  in  the  whole  of 
Coriulanux,  speaks  scarcely  thirty  verses,  and  yet  remains, 
nevertheless,  perhaps  the  most  distinctly  womanly  of  all 
Sbakspearo's  exquisite  women — she  has  little  need  to  talk  in 
order  to  be  known.  We  recognise  her  merit  by  the  few  testi¬ 
monies  of  her  contemporaries,  by  the  total  absence  of  any 
authentic  accusation,  by  the  “  She  was  as  good  as  pretty”  of  a 
man  like  the  Prince  de  Ligne,  by  the  “good  angel”  of  the 
peasants  of  Penthi^vre ;  and,  looking  back  to  Hickel's  por¬ 
trait,  a  blonde,  beautiful  head,  with  the  luxuriant  hair  which 
once,  they  say,  broke  from  its  bands  and  rippled  to  her  feet — 
looking  back,  too,  not  ignorant  of  the  days  in  which  she  lived, 
we  dare  not  choose  but  believe  that  this  delicate  girlish 
woman  of  forty,  round  whose  lips,  despite  the  veil  of  sadness 
in  the  eyes,  a  vague  in/ans  jmdor  still  lingers  like  a  perfume, 
was,  what  we  account  her  to  have  been,  a  very  tender,  loving, 
and  unhappy  lady.  We  shall  endeavour,  with  the  assistance 
of  her  latest  biographer,  to  relato  what,  with  any  certainty, 
can  be  ascertained  about  her.* 

n. 

In  17G7  the  Duke  of  Pentbievre,  grandson  of  that  haughty 
Athena'is  de  Montespan,  who  was  supplanted  in  the  favour  of 
the  Grand  Monarquo  by  the  Duchess  de  Fontanges,  had  asked 
Louis  XY.  to  choose  him  a  wife  for  his  son,  the  Prince  de 
Lamballe.  The  king  named  the  Princess  of  Savoy.f  Com¬ 
munications  bad  passed  between  the  courts  of  France  and 
Sardinia,  and  the  young  prince,  reassured  by  a  portrait  of 
the  lady,  bad  lent  bimself  with  docility  to  his  father's  pro¬ 
posal.  The  contract  was  forthwith  signed,  and  the  Princess 
entered  Franco,  arriving  on  the  30th  of  January  at  Montereau. 
Here  she  was  encountered  by  a  gaily-dressed  and  mysterious 
page  “with  ardent  and  inquiring  looks,”  who  respectfully 
offers  her  a  magnificent  bouquet,  and  in  whom  she  afterwards, 
with  a  pleasant  surprise,  recognised  her  future  husband.  The 
marriage  took  place  on  the  same  day  in  the  chapel  of  the 
Chateau  de  Nangis,  the  home  of  the  Count  de  Guerchy.  On 
the  6th  of  February  she  was  presented  at  Yersailles,  and  a 
prompt  court  poet  called  attention  to  the  pair  in  a  classic 
duet,  where  the  nymph  of  the  Seine,  consoling  Hymen  in  his 
lament  upon  the  degeneracy  of  the  age,  bids  him  rejoice  at 
the  brilliant  promises  of  the  union  of  i\larie  Therese  Louise 
do  Savoie-Carignan  and  the  “  son  of  Pentbievre.” 

Was  it  BO  happy,  this  smiling  union  of  seventeen  and 


bondolr.  of  which  it  forms  the  proudest  ornament;  and,  flnalljr,  witness 
the  ronng  Conitesse  de  Coigny,  who  never  travels  without  taking 
with  her  a  sutijeet  for  dissection  “  as  one  carries  a  botik  (o  read.”  Ex¬ 
amples  are  not  wanting,  with  MM.  de  (ioncoort  to  guide  us,  to  prove 
that  the  ladies  of  the  last  century  did  not  scruple 

“To  ape 

Those  monstrous  males  that  carve  the  living  hound. 

And  cram  him  with  tlie  fragments  of  the  grave, 

Ur  in  the  dark  dissolving  human  heart 
And  holy  secrets  of  this  microcosm. 

Dabbling  a  shameless  hand  with  shameful  Jest 
Encamalise  their  spirits." 

*  The  task  is  rendered  more  difflenit  from  the  fact  that  it  has  become 
necessary  to  regard  with  extreme  suspicion  the  recently-published  letters 
of  Marie  Antoinette,  frequent  extracts  from  which  appear  In  this  vulume. 
The  doubts  as  to  the  authenticity  of  the  Hunolstein  collection  appear  to 
be  well  grounded,  as.  In  one  instance,  we  shall  hereafter  liave  occasion 
to  show ;  while  a  cloud  unquestionably  hangs  over  that  published  by 
U.  Fenillet  de  Conches. 

t  She  was  the  fourth  daughter  of  Louis  Victor  de  Savoie-Carignan  and 
of  his  wife  Christine- Henriette  de  Hesse-Ithelnfelds-ltothembourg.  great- 
annt  of  the  King  of  Sardinia.  She  was  bom  at  Turin  on  the  8th  of 
•September,  1849. 


twenty?  It  was  not  The  prime  element  of  fl  lelity  was 
ignored — “marriage  was  no  longer  a  tie”  in  tho  court  of 
Louis  XY.*  The  Prince  de  Lamballe  was  yonng  and  ardent, 
marked  with  the  terrible  Bourbon  temperament  freshly 
emancipated  from  that  over-strict  education  which  foreruns 
excess,  and,  if  not  wicked,  very  weak.  What  could  be  antici¬ 
pated  of  the  Telemachus,  with  a  possible  Richelion  for 
Mentor,  a  Chartres  or  Lauznn  for  co-disciple,  and  an  easily- 
conquered  Euebaris  at  the  Comddie  Frani^ise  ?  Only  two 
months  of  married  life,  and  the  absences  from  the  hergerit — 
as  it  was  called — grew  sadly  frequent  rumours  of  pttit-saupers 
reached  Kambouillet  whispers  of  a  certain  Mdlle.  la  Forest,  of 
a  certain  Mdlle.  la  Chassaigoe.  It  is  Fielding’s  story  over 
again,  this  one  of  Marie  de  Lamballe — a  story  of  short  retnms 
to  domesticity,  of  endless  wifely  forbearance  and  womanly 
forgiveness ;  the  story  of  Amelia,  without  the  repentance  of 
Booth,  and  with  a  torrible  catastrophe.  Only  the  husband 
of  a  year,  and  Lonis  de  Bourbon  had  ran  the  swift  coarse 
which  ends  in  a  disgraceful  death.  He  died  in  17G8,  before 
ho  was  twenty-one.  For  his  epitaph  we  must  tarn  to 
Bachaumont's  Memoirs.  “The  English  Gamester  ”  ssya  the 
chronicler  of  Mdme.  Doublet’s  nouveUes  a  la  main,  “was 
played  here  yesterday  under  the  name  of  Beverley,  a  TrageeUe 
Duurgeoise,  imitated  from  the  English.  Although  the  name 
of  the  Duke  of  Orleans  had  been  announced  the  day  before, 
it  did  not  appear  in  the  bill,  which  signifies  that  the  prinoe,  la 
his  smron',  could  not  attend  the  representation,  or,  at  least, 


*  “  Here"  [In  France],  says  Montesqnlen,  In  the  LetUret  Penanes, 

( those  curious  enougli  to  look  for  the  passage — and  t"e  search  will 
repay  them  for  their  trouble — will  6nd  it  in  Letter  65.  Rica  to  Ibben)  “a 
man  who  loves  his  wife  is  a  man  who  has  not  snffleient  merit  to  make 
himself  loved  by  any  one  else”  The  truth  underlies  the  satire.  Wedded 
lo>c,  in  (lie  eighteenth  century,  languished  obscurely  among  the  lower 
classes ;  only  the  bourgeoisie  looked  long  before  they  leaped,  but  then 
they  clung,  however  feebly,  to  the  vulgar  virtue  of  ddelity.  In  the 
higher  classes  marriage  was  generally  a  hasty  improoiptn— a  commercial 
transaction  between  two  families — an  avowed  combination  of  resources, 
or  an  exchange  of  old  names  against  new  moneys  The  very  f.>rmsllties 
of  courtship  were  abolished,  suitors  no  longer  took  the  trouble  “  to  lata 
and  flute  fantastic  tenderness.”  Mademoiselle,  generally  wholly  nn- 
consnltcd,  was  taken  suddenly  from  her  convent  of  La  Pi  dsentation  or 
.8ainte  Marie,  and  united  as  suddenly  to  a  man  she  had  never  heard  oC 
In  the  Femme  au  XVIII.  Sdcle  you  may  follow  the  whole  procedure,  for 
MM.  de  Goncourt  quote  as  a  type  the  marriage  of  Madame  de  Hon- 
detut.  H  de  KInville  proposes  his  relation  to  H.  de  Bellegarda  as  an 
el'gible  husband  lor  the  latter's  daughter  Mimi.  The  two  families  meet 
at  Madame  de  Rinville  a  dinner-table,  where  are  assembled  “all  the  Rin- 
villcs  and  d'HoudetOts  In  the  world."  The  young  people  are  placed  side  by 
side  to  make  eacli  other's  acquaintance,  the  question  Is  broached  boldly 
at  dessert,  and  the  matter  proceeds  so  merrily  that  the  settlementa  are 
arranged,  the  articles  signed,  and  the  marriage-day  fixed— all  on  the 
same  evi  ning.  At  tlie  reading  of  the  contract  the  Marqnise  de  Houdstut 
gives  Miml  two  sets  of  diamonds— therein  valued  in  blank.  There  had 
been  no  timo  to  make  tlis  estimate. 

“  Ftt  ce  done  pour  t’aimer  gu'on  fepoute  d  ptretentf’  one  asks  with 
Regnard.  Hardly,  we  should  presume.  Indeed,  Madame  de  Houdetut 
herself  satisfactorily  answered  that  question  long  after  In  a  confidence 
to  Diderot: — “I  mairicd  to  go  into  society— for  balls,  promenades, 
operas,  and  comedies" — to  realise.  In  fact,  tlie  dreams  of  a  scbool  girL 
And  the  result  of  it  all?  Ennui,  dissatisfaction,  and  dlalike,  thl''ly  dla- 
aimulated  by  the  polileue  de  deux  indifferences.  Worse — a  morel 
turpitude,  a  depth  of  degrada' Ion,  which  we  have  no  intention  to  dis¬ 
close.  The  carious  must  consult  for  themselves  the  memoirs  of  the 
Genlls  and  Epinays,  the  Beaenvsls  and  Rlcbaliens.  V  Msdame  de 
Maurepas,  who  can  say  on  the  death  of  her  htuband  that  "for  sixty 
y'ars  they  had  not  left  each  other  for  a  day,”  is  a  moral  rara  avis—u 
startling  exception  to  a  well-established  regnlation  of  the  day.  The 
true  note  of  eighteenth  century  married  life  is  struck  in  the  eloquent  and 
affectionate  lines  which  the  Countess  of  Maugiron  sends  to  her  absent 
husband:— 

“  I  write  to  yon  becanse  I  have  nothing  to  do. 

I  finish  because  I  have  nothing  to  say  to  yon. 

“  SassEiraos,  vest  sobbt  to  be  Macoimon." 

And  this  is  all!  We  offer  it  as  a  fitting  pendant  to  those  letters  of 
Collingwood  and  Sonthev  which  are  quoted  in  the  Pour  Georges. 

_ _ _ _ __J 
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was  OH  /  Mere  incognito,  on  aceonnt  of  the  death  of  the  Prince 
de  Lamballe.”  Bachaumont  does  not  say  in  express  terms 
that  the  dnke  did  go  to  the  play — incognito.  But,  to  ns, 
the  careless  frankness  of  the  phrase  seems  to  paint  ad¬ 
mirably  the  skin-deep  delicacy,  the  cambric-handkerchief 
commiseration  of  these  great  gentlemen  at  Versailles,  of 
whom  their  own  journalist  can  make  a  remark  at  once  so 
naiTC  and  candid. 

The  princess,  who  had  nnrsed  her  husband  tenderly  in  his 
fatal  illness,  had  pardoned  his  transgressions  and  won  back 
his  confidence  and  affection,  now  “sorrowed  for  him  as  if  he 
had  merited  it.”  The  widow  of  eighteen  retired  to  Ram- 
bonillet,  near  Versailles,  the  seat  of  her  father-in-law,  the 
Duke  of  Penthi^vre,  to  whom,  bereaved  of  his  son  and  an¬ 
ticipating  a  separation  from  bis  daughter,  Mdlle.  de  Bourbon, 
she  for  the  future  consecrated  her  life.  At  this  time  she 
bad  regained  the  natural  elasticity  of  her  spirits,  although 
already  subject  to  the  fits  of  melancholy  which  later  became 
more  frequent.  The  woods  of  Rambouillet  rang  often  to  the 
laughter  of  the  two  princesses  whom  the  ascetic  dnke, 
“serious  and  austere  only  for  himself,”  called  laughingly 
“  the  pomps  of  the  century.”  To  one  of  them,  says  his  valet 
Fortaire,  he  would  sometimes  pleasantly  whisper  after  the 
balls  at  Passy,  Marie  la  foUe,  how  many  quadrilles  have 
yon  danced  to-day  ? 

We  eonld  willingly  linger,  did  space  permit,  npon  this 
figure  of  the  charitable  Duke  of  Penthi^vre,  that  contrasts 
so  strongly  with  the  Do  Lignes  and  Lauzuns  of  his  day ; 
this  “bomrru  bien/aisant"  and  founder  of  hospitals,  who  had 
fonght  at  Dettingen  and  Fontenoy,  and  who  lived  the  life 
of  a  Benedictine ;  this  kindly  practical  castellan  of  Cr^cy 
and  Sceaux,  of  whom  his  secretary  Florian  had  written — 

“  Bourbon  n’intile  pas  let  fotatres  berffiret 
A  t'atttmOler  tout  let  ormeaur; 
line  te  mile  pat  a  leur  danset  ligiret, 

Uait  it  leur  donne  det  troupeaux;” 

WO  eonld  willingly  recall  the  legend  of  this  “  king  of  the  poor” 
whom  the  famished  royal  bunt  stormed  in  his  solitude  at  Ram- 
bonillet,  to  find  him  girt  with  a  white  apron,  flourishing  a  ladle, 
and  preparing  the  sonp  of  his  pensioners ;  this  inconsequent 
landholder,  who  salaried  the  poachers  on  his  estate  to  pre¬ 
vent  a  recnrrence  of  their  fanlt,  who  hnnted  for  benefactions 
with  all  the  ardonr  of  a  sportsman,  and  who,  in  company 
with  Florian,  had  cleared  the  country  round  of  paupers, 
and  created  a  positive  dearth  of  wretchedness  and  misery, 
and  whoso  known  charities  and  virtues  had  preserved  him 
through  the  worst  days  of  the  Terror,  to  die  at  last — broken 
■by  sorrow  but  strong  in  faith — in  bis  home  at  Vernon,  where 
the  popular  memory  still  lovingly  cherishes  its  recollection  of 
the  good  white  head  and  open  hand  of  the  old  Duke  of  Pen- 
thievre.*  But  we  have  another  name  at  the  commencement 
of  our  paper. 

Madame  de  Lamballe  was  suddenly  drawn  from  the  seclnsion 
of  Rambouillet  by  an  intrigue  which  had  no  less  an  object  than 
to  place  her  npon  the  throne  of  France.  In  1764 — three  years 
before — the  great  Queen-courtesan — la  marraint  da  rococo — 
Madame  de  Pompadour,  had  passed  away,  painted  and  power¬ 
ful  even  on  her  deathbed,  and  her  royal  master  had  watched 
her  exit  with  a  heartless  jest.  This  was  followed,  in  1765, 
by  the  death  of  the  sombre,  serious  daophin.  For  a  time 
a  qualified  decency  prevailed  at  the  court,  but  when  at  last. 


•  Ha  was  as  fond  of  clocks  ss  Charles  V.,  and  found  the  same  difflcolty 
in  making  them  go  alike.  “One  day  his  secretary,  vtry  mneh  against 
bis  will,  discovered  the  solution  of  the  problem  by  awkwardly  upsetting 
the  table  upon  which  these  inconsistent  timepieces  were  placed.  Far 
from  scolding  the  unfortanats  man,  who  was  blushing  and  excusing 
himself,  the  dnke  said  quietly,  ‘Don’t  make  yourself  unhappy  about  ir, 
aaonsienr,  for  it  is  the  first  time  that  they  ever  went  together.* " 


in  1768,  the  quiet  queen  faded  from  the  half-light  of  her  ! 
life  to  the  darker  obscurity  of  the  grave,  all  the  Versailles  | 
plotters  and  panders  set  eagerly  to  work  to  provide  the  king  1 
with  a  successor.  Two  parties  formed ;  the  one  striving  to  ! 
decoy  him  back  to  the  paths  of  decency,  and  to  provide  a  i 
worthy  successor  to  the  pious  Maria  Leezinska;  the  other  | 
attempting  to  attract  the  degraded  and  irresolute  monarcii  j 
to  a  now  Cotillon  III.  The  first,  a  strong  court  party,  was  j 
headed  by  the  queen’s  favourite  daughter,  Madame  Adelaide,  ' 
together  with  the  Xoailles  family  (the  Duchess  of  Penthievre  | 
had  been  a  Noailles),  and  sought  to  advance  Madame  do  j 
Lamballe  to  the  queenly  dignity ;  while  the  second,  led  by 
the  king's  old  tempter,  R  chelieu,  and  his  Chitlincb,  the 
famous  Lebel,  endeavoured  to  introduce  a  certain  disreputable 
Mademoiselle  Lange  into  the  royal  household.  The  latter 
attempt  was  successful;  partly,  perhaps,  because  the  prin¬ 
cess,  who  seems  to  have  been  a  passive  and  unsolicitous  agent 
in  the  matter,  was  not  calculated,  from  the  very  sweoiness 
and  excellence  of  her  nature,  to  entice  the  sluggish  sensualist 
who  governed  Franco  back  to  the  self-respect  that  be  had 
forgotten  ;  partly,  again,  because  the  less  reputable  schemers 
were  aided  by  the  opposition  of  the  great  minister  Choiseul, 
who  dreaded  the  ascendency  of  the  family  of  Noailles,  and 
who  was,  moreover,  strengthened  by  the  disappointed  ambi¬ 
tion  of  his  sister,  Madame  de  Gramont,  who  had  herself— so 
rumour  averred — aspired  without  success  to  the  falling  mantle 
of  the  Pompadour.  Thus  after  to  the  wife  of  the  peculator 
D'Etiolos  followed  a  more  scandalous  successor.  51ademoi- 
selle  Lange  began  her  reign  as  the  Countess  Du  Barry,  and 
the  princess  went  back  to  her  Rambouillet  solitude. 

But  Choiseul,  although  he  had  secretly  opposed  the  party 
of  Madame  Adelaide,  would  not  bend  to  the  now  favourite, 
ennobled  as  she  was.  He  bad  been  pliant  enough  to 
Madame  de  Pompadour — the  clever  robine  and  art-patroness 
whom  Marie  Th»'re-e  had  condescended  to  Hatter — but  he 
would  not  imitate  her  further  and  troat  with  this  gaming¬ 
house  syren — this  impure  “Venus  sprung  from  the  scum  of 
the  Parisian  deep”* — this  Countess  Du  Barry.  Wo  have  no 
intention  of  digressing  into  the  web  of  that  long  intrigue  in 
which  the  selfish  king,  blinded  with  luxury,  and  muttering 
parrot- like  on  bis  crumbling  throne  the  temporising  .ilprcs 
mot  le  deluge  which  Pompadour  bad  taught  him,  yielded  at 
last  to  Maupeou  and  Terrai,  and  exiled  bis  sole  capable 
minister  to  his  home  at  Cbantelonp.  But  before  his  exile 
he  had  completed  one  negotiation  which  concerns  us,  the 
marriage  of  the  dauphin,  on  the  24th  April,  1770,  to  Marie 
Antoinette,  Archduchess  of  Austria. 

Almost  from  this  date  commences  the  friendship  of  Mario 
Antoinette  and  Marie  da  Lamballe.  The  warm-hearted,  high- 
spirited  daupbiness,  seeking  for  sympathy  in  the  strange 
formal  court  where  so  many  looked  askance,  passed  by  the 
Picquignys,  Saint-Megrins,  and  Coss^s,  to  find  in  the  princess 
a  friend  at  once  equal  and  tender,  at  once  disiuterested  and 
devoted ;  a  favourite  who  asked  no  favour,  except  for  charity. 
Henceforth,  in  all  her  expeditions  to  Little  Trianon,  the  queeu 
is  accompanied  by  her  inseparable  companion;  henceforth,  in 
all  these  sledge  parties,  which  were  the  delight  of  the  Parisians, 
peeps  from  fur  and  swansdown,  in  its  Slavonian  toquet  and 
heron  tuft,  the  flower-liko  bead  of  the  Princess  de  Lamballe. 
Begun  at  the  weekly  balls  of  Madame  t Etiquette,^  strengthened 
by  the  princess's  newly -revived  office  of  Superintendent  of  th>3 

*  “Litelte,  ta  beauli  teduU 

Et  charme  tout  le  monde; 

Ea  vain  la  boargeoite  en  gemit 
Et  la  duchetse  «n  gronde; 

Chacun  tail  que  Venut  na;ui( 

De  tecume  de  londe.” 

f  The  Duchess  de  Noailles,  Ladf  of  Honour  to  the  Queen. 
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Qaoen’a  Household,  paling  perhaps  a  little  before  the  rising 
star  of  the  Countess  de  Polignac,  hut  knit  again  by  sorrow  and 
j  tempered  by  tears,  the  friendship  remained  the  moit  lasting 
j  and  charactoristio  of  all  the  friendships  of  the  unhappy  queen, 
i  a  bond  to  be  broken  only  by  death. 

MM.  de  Goncourt,  with  that  happy  pen  which  seems  to 
write  in  colours,  have  sketched  her  portrait  at  this  period  with 
a  felicity  of  expression  which  we  frankly  confess  ourselves  as 
unable  to  improve  as  to  translate : — 

*'  Im  reine,  comme  toutes  les  /emmes,  se  defendait  mal  contre 
ses  yeujc.  La  figure  et  la  lournure  n'etaieat  pas  sans  la  toucher, 
et  les  portraits  que  nous  sont  restes  de  Madame  de  Lamballe  disent 
la  premiere  raison  de  sa  fiaveur.  La  plus  grand  beauti  de  Madame 
de  Lamballe,  etait  la  sirenite  de  sa  phgsionomie.  L'eclair  meme 
de  ses  yeux  etait  tranquille.  Malgri  les  secoussss  et  la  fievre  d'une 
maladie  nerveuse,*  il  n'y  avail  pas  un  pH,  pas  une  nuage  sur  son 
beau  front,  battu  de  cea  longs  cheveux  blonds  qui  boucleront 
encore  autour  de  la  pique  de  Septembre.  Jtalienne,  Madame 
de  Lamballe  avail  les  graces  da  Nord,  et  ells  n  etait  jamais  plus 
belle  qu'en  traineau,  sous  la  martre  et  thermine,  le  teint  fouetti par 
un  vent  de  neige,  ou  bien  encore  lorsque,  dans  t ombre  d un  grand 
chapeau  de  paille,  dans  un  nuage  de  linon,  elle  passait  comme  un 
de  ces  rivet  dont  le  peintre  anglais  Lawrence  prom'ene  la  robe 
blanche  sur  les  verdures  mouilUes."  \ 

So  much  for  her  physical  portrait  in  1775.  With  regard  to 
the  moral  aspect,  we  shall  speak — faithfully  reproducing  con¬ 
temporary  judgments  wherever  they  can  be  given  without 
reservation  or  comment — in  the  words  of  the  Baronno  d'Ober- 
kircb,  as  quoted  by  M.  de  Lescure : — “  She  is  a  model,”  says 
this  lady,  “  of  all  the  virtues,  and  especially  of  filial  piety  to 
the  father  of  her  unfortunate  husband,  and  of  devoted  affection 
to  the  queen.  *  *  *  Her  character  is  gay  and  naive,  and  she 
is  not  perhaps  very  witty.  She  avoids  argument,  and  yields 
immediately  rather  than  dispute.  She  is  a  sweet,  kind,  amiable 
woman,  incapable  of  an  evil  thought,  benevolence  and  virtue 
personified,  and  calumny  has  never  made  the  slightest  attempt 
to  attack  her.  She  gives  immensely — more,  indeed,  than  sho 
should  do,  and  even  to  the  point  of  inconveniencing  herself, 
for  which  reason  they  call  her  ‘  the  good  angel’  in  the  lands 
of  Penthievre.” 

We  see  her  now — as  clearly  as  we  shall.  We  know  this 
delicate  lady  with  the  bouche  mignonne  and  beautiful  eyes,  this 
good  angel  of  Sceaux  and  Rambouillet,  this  alternate  Allegro 
and  Penseroso  of  the  landscapes  of  Le  Notre,  this  queen's 
friend,  “  who  only  sought  credit  in  order  to  bo  useful,  and 
favour  in  order  to  be  loved.”J 

•  *'  Do  women  in  ray  rank  of  Ilfs  have  the  vaponrs  t”  asks  Suzanne  in 
the  Mariagt  ds  Figaro.  “  It's  a  quality  ailment  that  one  only  catches  in 
boadoirs.”  Bat,  despite  Beanmarcliaie  and  the  thousand  and  one 
epigrams,  tills  obsenre  malady,  whether  referable  to  physical  or  moral 
causes,  or  to  both  of  these  combined,  remains  nevertheless  a  distinct  and 
uudeniable  feature  of  the  latter  portion  of  the  century;  and  so  miicii 
more  of  a  disease  than  a  fashion  that  we  And  women  actually  padding 
their  rooms  to  guard  against  the  recurring  attacks. 

Madame  de  Lamballe  was,  unfortunately,  among  the  most  illustrious 
of  the  vapor  fuses.  She  had  periodic  fainting  fits  which  iasteil  two  hours 
she  would  become  insensible  at  the  sight  of  a  lobster,  or  at  the  sccut  of 
violets.  M.  de  Lescure  lias  accumulated  a  page  of  similar  peculiarities, 
drawing  bis  examples  from  kings  and  philosophers,  to  Justify  our  licroine 
against  the  sneers  of  Madame  de  Oenlis.  There  can  be  little  doubt,  how¬ 
ever,  that  there  was  too  much  reality  in  the  nervous  affection  of  tlie 
princess,  for  which  she,  In  common  with  the  rest,  sought  loug  and  vainly 
for  a  remedy. 

f  llistoire  de  Afarie-Antoineite,  Third  Edition,  pp.  96,  97. 

$  Klorian.  Discourse  to  the  Academy,  at  wlilch  the  Duke  of  Pen- 
thidvre,  his  daughter  the  Duchess  of  Orleans,  and  the  Princess  de  Lam- 
baile  were  present  The  cx-captain  of  dragoons  and  pastoral  poet, 
whom  Marie  Antoinette  bad  accused  of  leaving  the  wolves  out  of  bis 
cloudless  Arcadia,  was  associated  in  all  the  Quixotic  charities  of  the 
Duke  of  Penthievre,  whose  secretary  and  confrere  be  was.  lie  also 
held  the  post  of  equerry  to  the  princess,  to  whom  lie  dedicated  his 
Souttlles. 


Charitable  and  pious,  gentle  and  lovable,  she  stands  before 
ns  like  a  realisation  of  the  noble  old  motto  of  devotion — 
Tender  and  True. 


A  DREAM  OF  LOVE. 

“  The  idea  of  her  life  shall  sweetly  creep 
Into  his  study  of  imagination ; 

Shall  come  apparelled  in  more  precious  habit. 

More  moving,  delicate,  and  full  of  life, 

Into  the  eye  and  prospect  of  his  soul 
Than  when  she  lived  iodeed." — .suak^peaei. 

SITTING  alone  in  my  chambers  dreary,  j 

As  the  coals  in  the  grate  were  burning  low,  | 

Came  on  white  wings  to  my  spirit  weary  • 

A  dream  of  my  boyhood  long  ago —  I 

Came  back  in  my  dream  a  bygone  morning, 

A  shady  nook  ’noath  the  drooping  trees, 

A  scent  of  violets — to  me,  forlorn  in 

My  garrot-homo,  sleep  gave  thoughts  like  these : — 

Felt  folded  palms  a  soft,  warm  pressure. 

Felt  sneer-warped  lips  a  long-lost  kiss ; 

Oh !  if  a  dream  brings  back  life’s  treasure. 

Through  life  I  would  dream  on,  dreams  like  this ! 

Slow  changed  the  scene  to  a  churchyard  lonely. 

Where  I’d  sobbed  out  my  soul  in  days  of  yore ; 

A  grave — trampled  clay — and  the  dank  grass  only, 

A  wailing  night  wind — and — nothing  more. 

Bright  changed  the  dream  to  full  dawn  in  Heaven  : 

No  more  I  stooped  ’neath  affliction’s  rod ; 

Earth’s  sorrows  and  sins  forgot,  forgiven. 

We  walked  o'er  the  golden  hills  of  God. 

Sunk  in  my  soul  weird  music  stealing , 

Heard  only  in  childhood’s  cradled  years. 

Remembered  in  manhood,  like  the  feeling 
Of  a  dream  one  wakes  from,  with  scalding  tears. 

•  •  *  *  * 

Back  to  my  soul  came  the  wistful  yearning. 

The  weary  want,  and  the  hopeless  pain. 

As  I  woke  to  work,  with  the  lamp  still  burning. 

The  waiiing  wind,  and  the  patt’ring  rain ! 

W.  B.  B.  Stkvbns. 


THE  DEPTHS  OF  POVERTY. 

A  LONDON  EXPLORATION. 

BV  THE  AUTIIOE  Or  “A  MIOHT  IX  A  WOEEHOCSE." 


VI. — IX  poverty’s  WASinlOCSE. 

N  the  courts  and  alleys  and  other  places  unknown  to  the 
sun  on  a  certain  day  in  each  week  there  occurs  to  each 
and  every  one  of  the  inhabitants  a  time  of  discontent  and 
vexation  inevitable  and  inexorable.  Almost  every  other  evil 
afflicting  the  dweller  in  poverty’s  depths  is  governed  by  money, 
expanding  or  dwindling  according  to  the  eamiogsof  the  heads 
of  each  family,  but  the  evil  in  question,  so  long  as  the  said 
family  remain  alley-dwellers,  admits  of  no  mitigation.  The 
whole  household  is  affected  by  it,  from  the  baby  in  its  cradle 
upwards.  Father  beiog  in  work,  and  in  the  habit  of  coming 
home  to  his  meals,  prefers  on  this  day  to  take  his  dinner  oat, 
a  slicu  of  bread-and-cbeese  and  a  penn’orth  of  beer  in  a  noisy, 
smoky  taproom  being  preferable  to  venturing  home  on  the 
chance  of  finding  “something  hot”  while  the  enemy  is  in 
possession.  Father  having  no  work,  and  out  on  the  bunt  for 
it,  is  in  the  habit  on  ordinary  days  of  returning  home  in  the 
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•fternoon,  glad  enough  to  i-est  his  weary  legs,  but  on  the  day 
in  question  home  has  no  attractions  for  him,  and  somehow  or 
another  he  contrives  to  while  away  the  hours  till  such  time  as 
the  disturber  of  his  domestic  peace  is  routed,  or  at  least  so 
far  vanquished  as  to  be  not  very  troublesome.  The  little 
children  know  as  well  as  possible  when  this  day  of  days  falls, 
and  dread  it.  They  are  aware,  from  old  experience,  what 
happens  then — mother  cross  and  snappish,  squalling  baby  to 
mind,  and  a  makeshift  dinner  at  best.  At  other  times  they 
race  home  from  school,  but  on  this  day  they  loiter  on  the 
way,  hopeless  and  dejected. 

Wasuixo-day  is  the  name  of  this  domestic  plague— this  old 
man  of  the  sea  bestriding  the  neck  of  the  poor  man  one  day 
in  every  seven,  and  depriving  him  of  his  home.  Look  in  at 
the  mouth  of  the  alley  where  poverty  dwells,  and  there  you 
are  sure — unless  it  happen  to  be  Sunday — to  see  the  demon's 
banner.  lie  never  leaves  the  alley,  regulating  bis  calls  on 
the  inhabitants  according  to  their  necessities.  On  Sunday 
he  lies  idle,  as  a  rule,  but  early  on  Monday  morning  he 
rouses  to  new  life  with  an  odour  of  suds  and  a  steaming, 
and  presently  out  of  an « upper  window,  pegged  on  to  a 
clotbes-prop,  are  displayed  his  “colours,”  in  shape  either  of 
an  old  blanket,  or  a  shirt,  or  a  sheet,  and  yon  may  know  that 
for  that  day  at  least  the  chamber  whence  that  prop  protrudes 
is  given  over  to  desolation. 

How  can  it  be  otherwise  ?  In  these  pent-up  and  wretchedly- 
contrived  tenements — and  there  are  thousands  of  them  in  and 
about  London — convenience  for  washing  the  clothes  of  the 
tenants  is  a  matter  in  which  the  rapacious  landlord  takes  no 
concern.  There  may  be  attached  to  the  premises  what  was 
originally  intended  as  a  washhouse,  but  time  out  of  mind 
the  necessary  “  copper”  was  either  worn  out  or  stolen,  and 
the  copper  hole  and  flue  now  serve  as  the  fireside  of  seme 
needy  lodger  and  his  family  possibly  (it  was  only  recently  that 
I  visited  a  family,  consisting  of  father,  mother,  grown-up 
daughter,  and  two  little  children,  living  in  an  unpaved  wash¬ 
house  in  Tummill  Street,  Clerkenwell)  who  occupy  it  “as 
parlour  and  kitchen  and  all,”  at  a  rental  of  a  couple  of 
shillings  a  week.  There  is  not  sufficient  space  in  the  rear  of 
the  building  to  admit  of  the  traditional  pastime  of  swinging 
a  cat  round,  let  alone  to  erect  posts  and  clothes-lines  for 
drying  purposes. 

Nevertheless  the  “  family  wash”  must  be  performed,  and 
that  once  a  week  at  least,  for  father  has  but  two  shirts  (only 
one  at  times),  and  mother  but  one  cotton  gown,  and  the 
Tommys,  and  Billys,  and  Sallys,  their  olive-branches,  but 
“  one  thing  of  a  sort.”  As  a  rule,  these  poor  families  occupy  but 
a  single  room ;  there  they  live,  and  eat,  and  sleep,  and  there 
the  washing  must  be  done.  There  is  no  copper  to  boil  the 
dirty  clothes  in,  but  there  is  the  big  pot,  the  legitimate  use  of 
which  is  to  boil  Irish-stews,  and  greens,  and  potatoes,  and 
that  must  serve  instead.  But  getting  the  clothes  dry  again 
after  they  have  undergone  the  process  of  washing  is  the 
most  serions  part  of  the  business.  If  the  weather  is  fine, 
then  the  prop-out-o’-window  system  may  be  resorted  to ;  but 
when  it  rains,  there  is  nothing  for  it  but  to  pile  an  extra 
penn'orth  of  coke  on  the  fire,  and  rig  up  a  “line”  from  wall  to 
.wall,  and  festoon  it,  and  the  chair-backs,  and  the  fender,  and 
the  bedstead  with  the  saturated  rags,  and  presently  there 
ensues  a  tremendous  steaming,  which  distils  and  trickles 
down  the  window-panes  and  down  the  walls,  rendering  every¬ 
thing  in  the  place  clammy  to  the  touch,  and  converting  the 
wretched  bed  in  the  comer  into  a  hotbed  for  the  propagation 
of  aching  bones  and  rheumatism. 

These  being  the  facts  of  the  case,  comes  the  question— can 
BO  serions  a  grievance  be  remedied,  or  is  it  inseparable  from 
the  root  from  which  it  springs  ?  Ton  may  relieve  hunger  by 
presents  of  bread  and  meat,  yon  may  abolish  rags  by  substi¬ 


tuting  sound  clothing,  you  may  mitigate  pain  and  suffering  i 
by  providing  for  the  needy  sick  the  services  of  a  doctor,  but  | 
how  are  you  to  stay  this  plague  of  suds  ?  Presents  of  patent  i 
washing  and  wringing  machines  would  probably  only  tend  to  | 
complicate  the  mischief.  Tickets  for  soap,  distributed  as  are  j 
tickets  for  soup,  would  scarcely  achieve  the  object  in  view.  I 
The  evil  admits  of  but  one  remedy — the  establishment  in  | 
poverty-stricken  neighbourhoods  of  public  laundries,  and  the  \ 
distribution  amongst  the  poor  inhabitants  of  laundry  tickets  1 
entitling  the  holders  to  the  gratuitous  use  of  the  excellent  | 
clothes-cleansing  appliances  provided  at  such  establishments.  | 

In  common  with  the  public  generally  I  bad  beard  of  these  I 
laundries  as  attached  to  a  few  of  our  metropolitan  swimming  | 
and  private  bathing-places,  but — and  I  believe  that  in  this  j 
respect  also  my  ideas  were  those  of  the  public  at  large — my  I 
faith  in  the  scheme  was  exceedingly  limited.  Last  week,  j 
through  the  courtesy  of  the  superintendent,  I  paid  a  visit  of  I 
inspection  to  a  public  laundry,  and  at  the  earliest  opportunity  | 
I  hasten  to  confess  the  mistake  I  so  long  laboured  under.  j 

The  establishment  visited  was  the  one  situated  in  Endell  | 
Street,  Long  Acre.  The  Bloomsbury  baths  and  washhouses  | 
should  indeed  prosper  if  the  class  of  customers  it  professes  | 
to  accommodate  are  liberal  in  their  patronage.  The  building 
is  literally  surrounded  by  exactly  tho  sort  of  population  likely  I 
to  suffer  most  severely  from  the  attacks  of  the  washtub  demon.  { 
At  the  face  of  it  is  Crown  Street  (leading  to  the  worst  part  of  | 
St.  Giles's),  with  its  countless  courts  and  alloys,  and  “rents”  ' 
and  “  buildings ;”  at  the  rear  of  it  is  Drury  Lane,  with  its  { 
fever  nests,  and  nurseries  for  squalor  and  depravity  and  every  j 
vice  conceivable.  it  is  not  a  great  distance  from  Clare  | 
Market,  or  from  the  unwholesome  “  slums”  that  hang  on  the  | 
skirts  of  Lincoln's  Inn.  It  was  a  bold  speculation  to  erect  { 
baths  and  washhouses  in  such  a  locality,  seemingly  as  hope¬ 
less  and  almost  as  hazardous  as  sending  a  plump  and  tender 
missionary  to  the  Fan  country  to  preach  against  the  horrors 
of  cannibalism. 

The  experiment  was  made,  however,  and  success  crowned 
it.  The  doctrine  of  “  wash  your  dirty  linen  at  home,”  which 
finds  such  literal  acceptation  with  poor  folks,  was  not  proof 
again^t  the  undoubted  advantages  held  out  by  the  Endell 
Street  company.  “  Come  to  ns,”  said  the  circular ;  “  bring 
your  little  bundles  or  your  big  bundles  of  dirty  clothes ;  bring 
them  at  times  that  exactly  tally  with  your  domestic  conve¬ 
nience,  for  all  times,  from  eight  in  the  morning  till  dusk  in 
tho  evening  of  every  working  day  in  tho  week,  are  the  same 
with  us;  come  when  you  will  you  will  find  abundance  of 
cold  water  and  of  hot  water  and  washing-tubs ;  we  have  mar¬ 
vellous  arrangements  by  which  a  blanket  may  be  thoroughly 
dried  and  rendered  fit  to  lay  on  a  bed  in  less  than  half-an- 
bour,  and  lighter  articles  in  proportion :  we  have  broad  and 
convenient  boards  for  folding  your  clothes;  we  have  mangles 
con.structed  on  Baker's  double-action  light  and  easy  principle ; 
we  have  magnificent  ironing-stoves,  and  any  number  of  the 
very  best  smoothing-irons  constantly  all-hot  and  fit  for  imme¬ 
diate  use  ;  and  we  have  ironing-bunks  and  hot  rooms  in  which 
your  ironed  clothes  may  be  aired  in  a  jiffy,  and  all  we  will 
charge  you  is  a  peony  an  hour.” 

This  WHS  the  essence  of  the  invitation,  though  of  course 
more  elaborate  and  elegant  in  its  language,  and  the  result 
exceeded  the  most  sanguine  expectations  of  the  directors. 
On  the  very  first  day  came  bearers  of  baskets  and  bundles 
in  a  host,  and  lucky  it  was  that  tho  fullest  preparation  had 
been  made  for  its  reception.  Since  the  opening  day  the  busi¬ 
ness  has  gone  along  steadily,  and  the  only  misfortune  is  that 
the  accommodation  is  unequal  to  the  demand  for  it,  it  being 
no  uncommon  thing  to  find  ten  or  a  dozen  customers,  naturally 
anxious  to  get  back  to  their  families,  waiting  in  an  anteroom 
^  until  a  washing-trough  is  out  of  use 
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It  was  on  a  Thnrsday  when  I  went,  and  Thursday  is  not  a 
busy  day,  nevertheless  there  were  three  customers  in  tho 
waiting-room,  which  is  this  aide  of  tho  laundry.  As  each 
woman  goes  in  to  wash  she  receives  from  tho  money-taker 
a  ticket  impressed  with  the  exact  time  of  day  it  happens  to 
be,  which  on  entering  the  laundry  she  delivers  to  the  fore- 
I  woman,  who  gives  her  in  exchange  another  ticket  bearing  a 
number  which  has  its  match  painted  up  in  the  compartment 
to  which  tho  Washer  is  conducted,  the  said  compartment 
being  absolutely  at  the  disposal  of  the  occupier  as  long  as  she 
finds  it  convenient  to  pay  rent  for  it  at  tho  rate  of  a  penny 
an  hour. 

These  washing  compartments  are  exceedingly  convenient, 
although  somewhat  limited  as  to  space.  They  are — speaking 
from  memory — about  five  feet  wide  and  three  feet  six  deep,  .and 
are  walled  back  and  sides  with  slate  slab.  At  a  convenient 
height  are  fixed  two  troughs,  extending  from  back  to  front  of 
tho  compartment,  the  back  trough  serving  as  a  clothos-boiler, 
and  tho  front  one  as  a  washing-tub ;  and  besides  these  there  are 
light  and  bandy  ve-sels  for  “  rinsing”  purposes.  The  manner 
in  which  the  water  in  the  back  trough  is  heated  is  perfect  in 
its  simplicity.  To  the  right  of  tho  trough  there  is  a  lap  to 
lot  in  cold  water,  and  to  tho  left  there  is  another  tap,  which, 
turned  on,  admits  a  jet  of  steam,  and  in  a  few  minutes  there 
is  as  jolly  a  boil  as  tho  most  experienced  w.ssterwoman 
could  desire.  No  pottering  over  copper  flues,  that  can’t  bo 
brought  to  a  proper  sense  of  duty  unless  they  aro  constantly 
being  blown  up  with  gunpowder;  no  handling  of  smutty  fire- 
irons  and  cinders ;  all  perfectly  clean  and  commrdious,  and  the 
“  boil,”  as  well  as  the  wash,  under  the  oper.ator’e  o.ve.  It  may 
bo  objected  that  the  unsavory  stew  is  likewise  under  her 
nose  at  the  same  time.  Romo  was  not  bujlt  in  a  day,  how¬ 
ever,  and  the  directors  have  done  very  well  indeed  under  tho 
circumstances :  soon  as  they  are  brought  to  see  the  desirability 
of  the  alteration,  I  have  no  doubt  that  they  will  have  hinged 
lids  to  these  boilers,  and  a  pipe  from  each  ascending  through 
tho  skylight  overhead  to  carry  off  the  suds  steam.  The  floor 
j  is  of  slate,  and  each  washer  has  a  wooden  grating  to  stand  on. 

I  There  aro  four  of  those  compartments  in  a  row,  and  they 
stand  back  to  back,  showing  a  eeries  of  eight  washers  divided 
by  a  path,  and — once  more  speaking  from  memory — there  are 
about  fivo-and-twenty  compartments  in  all.  At  tho  farther 
end  o!  tho  laundry  is  the  ironing-stove,  curiously  contiivod  so 
as  to  present  .a  heating  surface  to  about  a  score  of  smoothing- 
irons,  large  and  small,  and  all  as  clean  and  bright  ns  though 
:  newly  brought  homo  from  the  ironmonger’s,  and  ranged  along 
I  the  wall  on  that  side  of  tho  building  is  a  row  of  convenient 
I  and  sub.stantial  ironing-boards,  with  their  blankets  all  ready 
j  for  tho  customer  who  has  consummated  her  washing,  and 
I  drying,  and  starching. 

'  Before  she  arrives  at  this  stage  of  laundressing,  however, 

I  sho  must  avail  herself  of  the  drying  apparatus  provided  by 
'  the  company,  and  this,  like  every  other  department,  is 
I  arranged  according  to  a  plan  which  cannot  fail  to  give  satis- 
1  faction.  At  tho  side  of  tho  building  opposite  to  where  tho 
^  ironing-stove  is,  is  a  range  of  high,  deep  closets,  with  sliding- 
doors  in  front,  and  each  is  provided  with  a  number  of  capacious 
I  clothes-horses  running  on  carters,  and  bearing  a  number  similar 
to  that  distinguishing  one  or  other  of  tho  washing  compart- 
i  ments.  At  the  end  of  this  range  of  drying  closets  are  a  furnace 
j  and  boiler,  and  moans  for  driving  steam  throuj^h  pipes  that 
'  pa-ss  through  the  whole  of  tho  closets,  making  them  hot  as 
j  cooking-ovens  nearly.  Washer  of  No.  20  compartment,  say, 

I  is  ready  to  “  hang  up,”  and,  bringing  her  linen  to  closet  20, 

I  sho  wheels  out  the  “horses”  therein  contained,  adjusts  the 

!  result  of  her  wash  on  them,  wheels  the  horses  back,  and 

I  shuts  the  door.  If  the  articles  bo  of  such  sort  as  shirts  and 

I  pinafores,  in  ten  minutes’  time  she  may  rely  on  finding  them 
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thoroughly  dried,  and  fit  either  for  the  mangle  (two  of  which  | 
useful  machines  aro  contained  in  tho  laundry)  or  for  the 
ironing-board  before-mentioned.  An  industrious  woman,  as 
I  was  informed,  might  bring  a  bundle  containing  five  dozen 
dirty  articles,  large  and  small,  and  in  less  than  three 
hours,  and  at  the  cost  of  a  few  halfpence,  wash,  dry, 
mangle,  or  iron,  and  take  away  the  results  of  her  labour.  Of 
course  the  company  cannot  afford  to  provide  soap  and  other 
washing  ingredients  for  this  small  sum,  but  they  undertake 
to  sell  them  at  a  minimum  profit,  and  tho  best  proof  that 
they  deal  honestly  in  this  respect  is  to  be  found  in  the  fact 
that  the  weekly  return  dated  April  loth  of  the  present  year 
contains  tho  item,  “Soap,  etc.,  sold,  ‘61.  9a.  lid.” 

For  the  information  of  those  who  aro  curious  as  to  such  j 
matters,  I  may  hero  mention  a  rather  odd  feature  of  this  I 
Bloomsbury  establishment.  It  appears  that  there  are  | 
washerwomen  and  “  ladies  who  wash  for  their  families,”  and  1 
the  proprietors  of  tho  public  laundry  acknowledge  the  dis¬ 
tinction  by  providing  separate  accommodation  for  tho  latter. 
Above  tho  common  wa.shing  hall  is  a  sort  of  gallery,  fitted 
with  tho  same  sort  of  apparatus  as  that  already  described 
as  in  use  amongst  the  penny  washers,  except  that  there  is 
perhaps  less  slate  and  more  porcelain,  and  as  regards  tho 
fittings,  a  more  liberal  allowance  of  paint  in  place  of  plain 
wood.  For  my  part,  were  I  a  washerwoman,  I  should  much 
prefer  tho  lower  floor,  if  only  on  account  of  its  comparative 
coolness,  the  heat  and  steam  .arising  from  below  rendering  i 
tho  gallery  a  very  uncomfortable  abiding-place.  It  is  recog-  j 
nised  as  a  place  of  a  “bettermost  sort,”  however,  and,  as  I  was  | 
informed,  there  is  never  a  dearth  of  bettermost  washerwomen  I 
to  avail  themselves  of  it,  though  the  price  charged  for  tho  | 
privilege  is  a  penny  an  hour  more  than  the  common  tariff- 
In  one  part  of  tho  establishment  I  saw  a  quantity  of  pretty 
little  cakes  of  scented  soap,  but  whether  for  the  exclusive  use  i 
of  the  bettermost  washerwomen  I  did  not  inquire.  I  may  say  | 
this,  however,  that  upstairs  and  downstairs  order  and  decorum  j 
reigned  to  a  marvellous  degree.  The  majority  of  the  laundry- 
women  were  from  tho  courts  and  alleys,  and  of  a  class  reputed  i 
to  be  slightly  unscrupulous  in  their  language  and  demeanour;  i 
besides  which  it  is  undeniably  in  tbe  nature  of  washerwomen  | 
to  exercise  their  gift  of  speech  with  considerable  freedom,  j 
These  characteristic?,  however,  appear  to  bo  entirely  wanting 
amongst  the  washers  at  tho  Bloomsbury  laundry.  Each  on  . 
her  own  territory,  and  with  cert.ain  rights  to  maintain,  it 
would  not  have  surprised  mo  had  there  been  some  slight  con-  | 
fusion  of  tongues,  but  I  assure  the  reader  that  beyond  that  i 
subdued  cheerful  hum  that  invariably  distinguishes  a  body  of  I 
contented  workers,  and  tho  splashing  of  hands  in  water,  and  ! 
tho  clinking  of  irons,  and  the  creaking  of  the  “horses"  as 
they  were  wheeled  in  and  out  of  their  desperately  hot  stables, 
no  other  sound  w.as  to  bo  heard ;  which  I  regarded,  and  I 
have  no  doubt  that  tho  reader  will  also  regard,  as  one  of  the  | 
most  pleasant  and  significant  features  of  the  whole  business.  | 

In  order  to  show  tho  amount  of  business  done  at  the  | 
Endell  Street  laundry,  as  well  as  the  uniformity  of  tho  j 
business,  I  will  quote  from  tho  week’s  return  ending  April  | 
17th: —  j 


Washei-s. 

Hours. 

r.ecelpta 

Monday 

...  334  . 

...  £2  2  41 

.  97  . 

...  .V27  . 

3  6  6 

Wednesday  .. 

.  95  . 

...  645  . 

...  3  8  41 

3  10  10 

Friday 

.  12>  . 

...  . 

...  673  . 

...  3  12  2 

Saturday 

...  615  . 

...  3  6  3 

— which  for  tho  week  gives  a  total  of  710  customers,  who 
availed  themselves  of  the  advantages  afforded  by  the  laundry 
during  .3,058  hours  at  a  cost  of  197.  .">8.  <Id.  Say  that  each 
customer  is  the  mother  of  throe  children  (a  decidedly  low 
computation),  which  with  tho  husband  will  increase  tho  710 
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fourfold,  makiog  three  thousand  fire  hundred  and  fifty  persons 
who  are  directly  benefited  by  the  operations  of  the  Endell 
Street  washhouse. 

And  this  is  the  more  worthy  of  the  consideration  of  the 
public  because  it  means  so  much  more  than  at  first  eight 
appears.  If  it  simply  meant  that  by  its  working  it  provided 
weekly  over  three  thousand  individuals  in  clean  and  whole¬ 
some  clothing,  without  those  miserable  shifts  and  inconve¬ 
niences  that  attach  to  home  washing  under  the  difiiculties 
I  have  endeavoured  to  describe,  it  would  be  no  insignificant 
achievement,  but  the  fact  is — shifts  and  inconveniences  en¬ 
dured— a  really  dean  flannel  or  calico  shirt  is  a  blessing  that 
the  closely-cribbed,  water-stinted  alley-dweller  never  enjoys 
BO  long  as  the  family  wash  is  performed  at  home.  How  can 
clothes  bo  said  to  be  “washed”  that  are  stewed  in  a  dirty 
potato-saucepan,  sluiced  through  a  puddle  of  foul  suds,  and 
'  hung  up  to  dry  in  an  atmosphere  odorous  of  decay  and  rotten¬ 
ness  ?  Cleanliness  being  a  virtue  next  akin  to  godliness,  its 
inculcation  by  the  only  home  means  at  the  alley-dwellers,  dis¬ 
posal  is  as  hopeless  as  placing  bible-covers  merely  in  his  heathen 
I  hands,  with  the  injunction  to  find  his  way  to  heaven  thereby. 

Nor  is  it  only  because  of  the  facilities  offered  to  mothers 
of  families  in  the  matter  of  clean  clothing  that  the  Endell 
Street  establishment  is  worthy  of  consideration.  Convenience 
for  personal  ablution  occupies  an  even  larger  portion  of  its 
attention.  Persons  in  a  respectable  condition  of  life  have  no 
idea  of  the  monstrous  lack  of  cleanliness  that  prevails  amongst 
the  very  lowest  orders.  It  is,  to  be  sure,  an  unpleasant  sub¬ 
ject  to  discuss,  but  if  every  social  evil  were  allowed  to  remain 
because  it  became  inodorous  the  moment  it  is  stirred,  it  would 
be  bad  for  progress  and  reform.  What,  then,  does  the  reader — 
who  could  no  more  think  of  dressing  each  morning  without 
applying  himself  to  his  sponge-bath  than  be  would  of  going 
out  without  dressing  at  all — what  does  the  reader  think  of 
the  fact  of  thousands  of  working  men  and  women  who  year 
in  and  year  out  never  apply  soap  and  water  to  other  parts  of 
their  bodies  than  their  hands,  and  arms,  and  faces,  and  necks, 

\  except  on  rare  occasions,  when  they  immerse  their  feet  in  hot 
j  water  for  the  relief  of  their  corns,  or  to  stave  off  an  impend- 
I  ing  attack  of  rheumatism?  It  is  very  terrible  to  think  of, 
j  but  it  is  undoubtedly  true ;  nor,  except  for  such  institutions 
I  as  the  one  under  notice,  can  it  well  be  otherwise.  The  first 
I  two  essentials  to  a  bath  are  plenty  of  water,  with  a  convenient 
I  vessel  for  bolding  it,  and  privacy,  and  both  these  are  denied 
I  the  aUey-dwelier.  As  a  rule,  he  and  his  family  occupy  but 
I  one  room,  and  if  be  can  contrive  to  secure  from  the  general 
:  cistern  suflicient  water  for  the  day’s  ordinary  consumption, 
i  with  enough  besides — if  it  happen  that  he  is  a  costermonger — 
i  to  soak  and  prepare  bis  barrow-stock  of  vegetables  in,  he  is  a 
;  contented  man. 

!  It  may  be  objected — indeed,  I  have  beard  it  objected — that 
I  the  alley-dweller  is  averse  to  bathing ;  that  the  seeds  of  the 
I  evil  were  sown  in  his  father  and  his  grandfather,  and  are 
I  now  of  such  strong  growth  as  to  resist  all  attempts  for  tbeir 
I  eradication.  The  costermonger,  or  the  hawker,  or  the 
j  drover,  it  is  said,  thinks  lightly  of  being  sopped  to  the  skin 
I  with  rain,  and  allowing  his  saturated  clothing  to  dry  on 
I  ‘his  back,  but  be  cannot  conceive  the  possibility  of  a  man 
I  plunging  suddenly  into  a  vessel  of  water  without  running  great 
I  risk  of  catching  his  death  of  cold.  I  won’t  pretend  that  this 
I  doctrine  may  hold  with  many  of  the  poorest  of  our  working 
I  classes,  but  in  order  to  show  that  it  is  not  the  rule  I  will  once 
I  again  make  an  extract  from  the  report  before  me,  reminding 
j  the  reader  once  more  that  the  neighbourhood  in  which  these 
baths  and  washhouses  are  situated  is  reputed  to  be  one  of 
the  dirtiest  in  London. 

On  Sunday,  the  Kith  April,  262  persons  availed  them¬ 
selves  of  the  Endell  Street  private  baths,  and  70  of  the  swim¬ 


ming-iiaths,  of  which,  it  may  be  mentioned,  there  are  two, 
the  admission  to  one  being  twopence  and  to  the  other  four- 
pence;  Monday,  292  bathers  and  121  swimmers;  Tuesday, 
346—170;  Wednesday,  360—106;  Thursday,  369 — 173; 
Friday,  402—112;  Saturday,  1,037 — 533,  giving  a  total  of 
3,118  bathers  and  1,365  swimmers,  or  4,483  in  all  in  a  single 
week,  and  this  in  the  early  spring  time,  when  the  temptation 
to  plunge  into  cold  water  cannot  be  nearly  so  great  as  in  the 
sultry  mouths  of  July  and  August. 

It  is  curious  what  a  small  sum  covers  the  expense  of  all 
this  good,  and  still  leaves  a  handsome  profit  to  its  promoters. 
4,483  persons  wore  accommodated  with  hot  and  cold  private 
baths,  and  shower-baths,  and  swimming-baths ;  soap  to  the 
value  of  3/.  9s.  lid. was  served  out  to  them,  and  yet  for  all  the 
gross  sum  that  found  its  way  into  the  baths  and  washhouses 
exchequer  was  but  64/.  Os.  lUd.  Out  of  this,  independent 
of  servants’  wages  and  rent,  had  to  be  provided  for  the  week’s 
consumption  243  cwt.  of  coal,  186  bushels  of  coke,  103,000 
cubic  feet  of  gas,  and  381,000  cubic  feet  of  water,  the  latter 
article  alone,  at  the  rate  of  four[)ence-halfpenny  a  thousand, 
costing  over  7/.  weekly,  or  350/.  per  annum — a  charge,  as  I 
would  respectfully  submit  to  the  wealthy  and  worshipful 
board  of  waterworks  directors,  that  might  well  bear  recon¬ 
sideration,  considering  the  purposes  to  which  the  precious  i 
fluid  is  applied.  ! 

And  now,  as  well  as  my  poor  ability  and  the  limited  space 
at  my  disposal  will  admit,  the  reader  has  this  washing  account  | 
before  him,  aud  I  trust  that  be  won’t  put  it  aside  testily  with  I 
the  declaration  that  he  has  no  concern  with  such  matters. 
He  has.  As  we  dread  cholera  and  epidemic  disease  we  all 
have.  It  does  not  follow  because  we  live  ten  miles  off  from 
Fryingpan  Alle^  that  we  shall  enjoy  immunity  from  the  filth- 
bred  scourges  that  there  run  riot.  A  steady  wind  from  the  ^ 
east,  west,  north,  or  south  may  any  day  bring  on  its  wings  j 
the  seeds  of  fever  and  pestilence,  floating  them  in  at  that  I 
chamber  window  overlooking  that  charming  view  which  we 
regard  so  contentedly,  thanking  our  lucky  stars  that  although  ! 
“no  more  than  others  we  deserve,”  etc.,  etc.  | 

“  But  bow  are  we  to  move  in  the  matter  ?”  may  be  asked,  i 
“There  are  the  baths  and  washhouses,  and  the  people  know  I 
the  way  to  them,  as  you  have  plainly  shown;  what  more,  | 
then,  remains  to  be  done  ?  ’  Well,  1  was  thinking — of  course  i 
I  cannot  answer  for  the  practicability  of  the  idea,  but  it  oc-  j 
curred  to  me  when  the  superintendent  assured  me  that,  low  { 
as  was  the  sum  charged,  ho  had  no  doubt  that  if  it  could  be  i 
reduced  by  half  the  custom  would  increase  fourfold — why 
bo  did  not  have  tickets  printed — tickets  for  washing,  and  for 
bathing  and  swimming — that  the  benevolent  might  buy  them 
and  distribute  them  at  tbeir  discretion?  “But  then  there  is 
bare  accommodation  as  it  is !”  Never  fear.  No  business  that 
can  be  conducted  at  a  profit  is  likely,  in  these  speculative 
times,  to  pine  lor  want  of  elbow. room. 

SOMETHING  NEW! 

ES,  something  actually  and  positively  now — a  now  art 
which  might  possibly  have  the  effect  of  inducing  Solomon 
could  he  stand  upon  the  earth  in  this  our  day,  to  recall  his 
statement  that  there  is  “no  new  thing  under  the  sun;’’  and 
which  might  persuade  Xerxes,  could  he  also  appear  once  more 
in  the  flesh,  to  pay  down  the  handsome  sum  that  he  is  said  to 
have  offered  for  a  new  pleasure,  provided  always  that  he  had 
a  taste  and  love  for  the  works  of  Nature  similar  to  that  which 
inspired  the  wise  King  of  Israel  who  wrote  the  first  work  on 
natural  history  of  which  we  have  any  record — who  “  spake  of 
trees,  from  the  cedar-tree  that  is  in  Lebanon  even  unto  the 
hyssop  that  springeth  out  of  the  wall who  “  sjiake  also  of 
beasts,  and  of  fowl,  and  of  creeping  things,  and  of  fishes.” 
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The  new  art  to  which  we  are  doBironn  of  calling'  our  readers’ 
attention  is  a  species  of  “nature  printing"  discoyered  by  a 
German  named  Landois — a  mode  of  taking  impressions  of 
butterflies  and  moths  that  requires  neither  costly  appliances 
nor  bulky  machinery  such  as  are  needful  in  carrying  out  Mr. 
Henry  Bradbury's  processes,  the  charming  results  of  which 
may  bo  seen  in  his  book  of  Nature-printed  Ferns,  but  which 
may  be  practised  anywhere  and  by  any  one  at  the  cost  of  a 
shilling  or  two,  and  turned  to  pleasing  and  profitable  account 
in  an  endless  yariety  of  ways  that  will  readily  suggest  them- 
selyes  to  any  cleyer  manufacturer  of  pretty  knick-knacks  for 
the  bazaar  and  drawing-room. 

In  speaking  of  the  yalue  and  importance  of  his  discoyery, 
Herr  Landois  says,  and  truly  enough,  that  “  there  is  no 
operation  which  runs  away  with  more  time  than  that  of 
accurately  copying  a  butterfly  from  nature."  Neyertheless, 
many  a  one  would  not  begrudge  the  time  spent  if  he  only 
possessed  the  genius  of  the  artist.  For  those  who  but  super¬ 
ficially  obscrye  natural  objects,  the  beautiful  engrayings  of 
Syhille  Merian,  and  the  gorgeous  representations  of  butter¬ 
flies  by  Ro^el  and  Rosenhofl,  haye  a  peculiar  charm.  Now, 
though  the  last-named  artist  has — according  to  his  saying  that 
“  he  is  the  greatest  artist  who  most  truly  imitates  nature" — 
performed  almost  wonders  in  his  art,  his  productions  still 
remain  far  and  away  behind  nature.  But  I  haye  discoyered 
a  process  by  which  every  one,  independently  of  the  art  of 
painting,  can  make  a  copy  of  a  butterfly  which  is  quite  true 
to  nature.  And  that  Herr  Landois  has  not  spoken  in  too 
glowing  terms  of  his  invention,  or  in  the  slightest  degree 
exnggerated  its  utility,  any  one  who  has  sufScient  patience  to 
make  the  experiment  will  readily  allow. 

The  materials  required  besides  the  butterflies  and  moths 
that  are  to  be  copied  are  simply  a  pair  of  sharp  scissors,  a 
pair  of  small  forceps  or  tweezers,  a  sheet  of  ^Ybatman’s 
drawing-paper  or  Bristol  board,  some  pieces  of  soft,  clean, 
white  cotton  rag,  two  or  three  tolerably  heavy  books  or  paper¬ 
weights.  and  a  bottle  of  collodion,  which  may  be  procured  at 
any  chemist's,  or  any  shop  where  photographic  artists  pur¬ 
chase  their  glasses  and  chemicals. 

It  need  scarcely  bo  remarked  that  in  catching  any  butter¬ 
fly  or  moth  to  be  copied  by  this  process,  as  much  eare  as 
possible  should  be  taken  to  prevent  injury  to  the  delicate 
down  that  covers  the  wings,  or  any  fracture  of  the  extreme 
edge  of  the  wing  which  would  have  the  effect  of  destroying 
the  beauty  and  correctness  of  the  outline.  The  scissor-liko 
instrument  used  by  naturalists,  resembling  two  hoops  covered 
with  gauze  fastened  te  the  ends  of  the  blades  of  a  pair  of 
shears,  is  perhaps  better  than  the  ordinary  butterfly-net,  as 
no  room  is  left  for  the  captured  insect  to  struggle  and  injure 
itself,  as  it  dons  in  the  net,  and  it  can  be  more  easily  secured 
and  killed  when  caught  in  the  former  instrument  than  in 
the  latter. 

To  proceed  to  a  detailed  description  of  the  process.  The 
wings  of  the  butterfly  or  moth  to  bo  copied  must  first  be 
severed  from  the  body  as  closely  as  possible  to  their  juncture 
with  it,  and  placed  carefully  on  a  sheet  of  paper  in  the  rela¬ 
tive  positions  they  occupied  when  the  insect  was  alive.  Some 
drops  of  collodion  must  then  be  poured  on  the  paper  on  which 
the  impression  of  the  butterfly  is  to  be  taken,  and  allowed  to 
run  over  its  surface,  by  a  few  turns  of  the  wrist,  until  a  space 
about  as  Urge  as  one-ha/f  the  butterfly  to  be  copied  is  wetted. 
It  is  nocessaiy  to  deal  in  this  way,  first  with  the  two  wings 
on  one  side  of  the  butterfly,  and  then  with  the  two  wings  on 
the  other,  because  the  collodion  dries  very  rapidly ;  and  if  the 
wh'de  space  covered  by  the  wings  of  a  butterfly  were  wetted 
at  once,  it  would  be  found  that  the  impression  from  the  wings 
last  laid  on  the  collodion  would  not  be  nearly  as  complete  and 
clear  as  that  from  the  pair  first  placed  on  it. 


As  soon  as  a  sufficient  space  is  wetted  with  the  collodion  in 
the  manner  already  described,  the  two  wings  on  one  side  of 
the  butterfly  are  to  be  laid  in  their  natural  position  on  the 
film  that  the  collodion  has  formed  on  the  paper.  The  paper 
must  then  again  be  wetted  to  receive  the  wings  on  the  other 
side.  As  soon  as  all  the  wings  have  been  got  into  position — 
they  must  be  laid  on  carefully  and  dexterously  with  the 
forceps,  and  a  space  left  between  the  pairs  on  either  side,  in 
which  the  body  must  be  sketched  in  and  coloured— they 
must  be  pressed  down  firmly  and  carefully  with  a  piece  of 
cotton-rag,  which  should  be  dabbed  on  them  vertica/li/,  as  any 
side  pressure,  in  one  direction  or  the  other,  would  disturb  the 
position  of  the  wings,  and  spoil  the  result  of  the  operation. 

When  the  collodion  is  perfectly  dry,  which  will  be  in  from 
ten  to  fifteen  minutes  after  it  has  been  first  poured  on  the 
paper,  the  wings  must  be  gently  removed  by  the  forcep-', 
when  it  will  be  found  that  the  scales  or  down  covering  the 
surface  that  has  been  applied  to  the  collodion  are  firmly  at¬ 
tached  to  the  film  and  fixed  to  the  paper,  giving  a  perfectly 
natural  representation  of  the  insect  thus  copied.  The  body 
of  the  butterfly,  with  the  antennm — and  the  legs,  if  any  are 
visible  in  the  position  in  which  it  is  placed — must  then  bo 
drawn  and  coloured,  which  completes  the  process. 

In  copying  butterflies  that  have  large-nerved  wings — that 

is,  wings  with  thick  ribs  running  through  them,  something 
like  those  that  show  themselves  in  a  leaf — a  piece  of  clean 
cotton-rag  folded  four  times  must  be  laid  on  the  wings,  and 
over  it  must  be  placed  some  books  or  a  heavy  paper-weight. 
It  should  also  be  mentioned  that,  although  a  perfectly  white 
paper  is  beat  for  coloured  butterflies,  white  butterflies  and 
moths  should  be  copied  on  paper  of  a  brown,  grey,  or  neutral 
tint. 

Another  method  of  applying  the  collodion  is  to  hold  each 
wing  separately  with  the  forceps  and  pour  a  few  drops  upon 

it,  spreading  them  over  the  entire  surface  with  the  wet  mouth 
of  the  bottle,  or  a  bone  or  ivory  penholder  or  crochet-needle 
handle  dipped  in  collodion  before  it  is  used  for  the  purpose 
indicated. 

“The  above  method  of  copying,”  says  Herr  Landois,  “can¬ 
not  be  regarded  as  an  amusement  merely,  it  has  likewise  a 
scientific  value.  There  are  many  wing-scales  which  are  simi¬ 
larly  coloured  on  both  sides.  Among  these  are  the  yellow, 
red,  black,  and  brown  scales.  Other  groups  of  scales  are 
coloured  quite  differently  on  the  upper  side  from  what  they 
are  on  the  under  side.  This  is  the  case  with  the  blue  scales, 
such,  for  example,  as  those  on  the  margins  of  the  hind  wings 
of  Vanessa  Urticce,  Vanessa  Atalanta,  and  Papilio  Machaon, 
which  are  black  underneath.  Again,  the  beautiful  scales  of 
Argus  and  the  green  scales  on  the  under  side  of  the  wings  of 
Theda  Itubi  are  all  brown  on  the  inner  surface.”  This  is  a 
curious  fact,  which  will  surprise  many  who  hear  or  read  it 
for  the  first  time,  and  which  well  deserves  investigation. 

The  discoverer  of  the  process  deserves  the  cordial  thanks 
of  all  collectors  of  foreign  butterflies.  “  The  representation 
of  a  butterfly  made  according  to  it  can  be  packed  in  any  way 
that  is  desired.  Those  only  who  have  had  exotic  lepidoptera 
sent  to  them  can  rightly  appreciate  the  advantages  of  this. 
Such  as  have  not  been  destroyed  by  mites  are,  for  the  most 
part,  crushed  by  rough  handling  during  the  journey." 

It  is  needless,  as  we  have  before  remarked,  to  point  out 
in  how  many  ways  this  discovery  may  be  utilised.  Sheets 
of  paper  displaying  the  various  kinds  of  butterflies  and 
moths  in  the  British  Isles  may  be  prepared  in  this  manner, 
and  framed  and  glazed,  thus  enabling  the  collector  to  avoid 
the  expense  of  cabinets  and  boxe.s  for  their  preservation ;  and 
atbousand-and-one  other  articles,  both  useful  and  ornamental, 
may  be  adorned  by  this  method  of  Nature- painting,  which 
we  can  cordially  recommend  our  readers  to  practise. 
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THE  FASHIONS. 

E  are  decidedly  cominfr  back  to  tbe  faahione  of  the 
time  of  the  Empress  Josephine.  The  latest  novelty 
in  dress  is  tbe  robe  Empire,  a  gored  skirt  quite  plain  and 
short  in  front,  a  very  low,  short-waisted  bodice,  cut  square  at 
the  top.  A  very  wide  sash  called  ceinture  enfant  de  rJioeur  is 
worn  round  the  waist,  and  tied  in  a  large  bow  at  the  side.  The 
following  rich  evening  dresses  were  made  in  this  manner: — 

A  dress  of  grey  silk  with  deep  blue  stripes.  The  skirt  is 
very  long  and  train  shaped,  trimmed  at  the  bottom  with  a 
I  thick  cord,  and  looped  up  in  front  over  a  blue  silk  under¬ 
skirt  trimmed  in  the  form  of  an  apron  with  llounces  of  black 
and  white  blonde.  The  plain  bodice  has  a  round  wai.st,  with 
j  band  ornamented  with  blonde,  crossed  by  pieces  of  blue  silk 
studded  with  chalk  beads.  The  sleeves  have  Louis  XIII. 

I  facing  trimmed  to  match  the  bodice. 

'  A  dress  of  white  gros-grain  siik,  trimmed  round  the  bottom 
'  with  a  border  of  bright  blue  moire  ribbon  fire  inches  wide : 
j  a  similar  ribbon  half  that  width  is  placed  round  the  top  of  the 
I  bodice ;  the  sleeves  are  long,  and  composed  of  puffs  of  white 
silk,  divided  by  borders  of  blue  ribbon;  the  wrists  are  edged 
I  with  white  lace  falling  over  the  band.  The  sash  is  made  of 
blue  moire  ribbon  ten  inches  wide ;  a  white  lace  chemi.sette 
I  is  worn  inside  the  low  bodice.  Tbe  coiffure  is  composed  of 
^  bandelettes  of  blue  moire  ribbon  and  strings  of  pearls. 

I  Another  dress  of  white  gros  grain  silk,  tbe  skirt  bordered 
I  by  a  pink  cable  glistening  with  crystal  beads.  A  second 
I  skirt,  of  pink  silk,  is  trimmed  at  the  edge  with  mches  of  tbe 
I  same  material.  This  last  forms  a  train  behind,  whilst  in  the 
I  front  and  at  the  sides  it  is  looped  np  by  tassels  of  crystal 
beads  and  pink  cords  which  raise  the  skirt  in  sis  festoons, 
from  the  train  round  to  the  other  side.  Watteau  body  of  pink 
I  silk,  with  ruches  d /a  ivViV/e  opening  on  white  silk.  Pink  bands. 

1  quilted  and  studded  with  crystal  heads,  connect  the  edges  of 
'  the  body  in  front.  The  sleeves  have  slashes  through  which 
I  the  white  silk  of  the  inside  is  visible.  The  body  has  a 
basquine  of  a  single  piece  behind. 

{  A  dress  of  maize-colon  red  glacd  Silk  ;  tho  skirt  is  cut  out 
i  round  the  bottom  in  very  deep  pointed  tabs,  and  bound  with 
I  a  cros.-strip  of  satin  of  the  same  shade ;  a  strip  of  the  same 
i  material  as  the  dress  is  added  on  under  the  tabs,  so  that  there 
'  appear  to  be  two  skirts,  one  plain  and  one  cut  out.  The  low 
.  b^ice  is  edged  round  with  a  narrow  pinked-out  ruche  of  maize 
silk.  The  sleeves  are  long,  cut  out  at  tbe  wrists  to  correspond 
I  with  the  skirt,  and  with  epaulettes  also  cut  out  in  small  tabs, 
and  bound  with  satin.  The  enfant  de.  cktrur  sash  is  formed  of 
maize  ribbon  eight  inches  wide ;  a  chemisette  of  plain  white 
muslin  is  worn  inside,  and  edged  round  the  top  with  a  ruche 
similar  to  that  of  the  bodice. 

j  The  Empire  robe  is  also  frequently  made  of  fine  white 
linos,  trimmed  round  the  bittom  with  a  deep  pleating  of  p'nk, 

1  blue,  mauve,  or  green  silk  ;  a  narrower  pleating,  or  a  tiny 
I  ruche,  is  placed  round  the  top  of  the  bodice  and  tbe  bottom 
’  of  the  sleeves.  In  full  dress  the  lingerie  consists  of  a  lace 
j  ebemieett%  and  lace  ruiiles  falling  over  the  hands. 

The  Empire  bodice  is  tbe  same  as  that  of  the  Empire  dress, 

I  except  that  it  has  no  sleeves.  It  is  made  of  black  silk  to 
j  wear  with  coloured  skirts,  of  coloured  silk  to  wear  with  white 
I  skirts,  and  is  generallv  trimmed  with  white  Cluny  gnipnro. 

'  The  Josephine  coiffure  is  generally  adopted  in  Paris  for 
I  tbe  evening.  It  consists  of  a  high  and  voluminous  chignon 
I  formed  either  of  thick  short  curls  or  plaita,  and  rows  of  short 
;  curls  or  waved  bandeaux  in  front;  both  the  back  and  front 
I  hair  are  confined  by  one  bandelette  of  ribbon,  velvet,  or 
'  pearls,  gold,  jewels,  etc.,  according  to  the  richness  of  the 
j  toilrtte. 

I'  There  are  two  favourite  styles  of  trimming  just  now — black 
passementerie,  studded  with  very  smsll  white  beads;  and 
:  ornaments  of  spun  straw,  such  as  circles,  stars,  crescents,  and 
other  patterns,  sewn  upon  coloured  ribbon  or  strips  of  silk. 
!  Cluny  guipure  abo  remains  very  fashionable. 

Collars  are  made  large,  with  deep  points,  and  are  trimmed 
with  guipure  antique,  with  patterns  in  thick  embroidery 
I  worked  over  in  appliqm^.  This  stylo  ia  very  new,  and  is  also 
used  for  ornamenting  white  bodices.  Tbeso  aro  now  made 
;  to  fit  as  lightly  as  the  body  of  a  dress ;  they  have  never  been 
i  more  generally  worn  than  this  summer. 

I  Almost  all  morning — that  is,  demi-toilette  —  dresses  of 
mohair,  linos,  and  fancy  woollen  materials  fur  the  summer, 


are  composed  of  a  skirt  and  short  tight-fitting  casaque. 
The  latter  is  worn  out  of  doors  only,  and  without  any  other 
over-garment.  In  the  house  tbe  dress  is  completed  by  a 
bodice,  the  material,  colour,  and  trimming  of  which  varies 
according  to  taste.  Many  are  made  of  printed  cambric  or 
jaconet,  with  coloured  spots  or  other  patterns;  they  are 
pleated  in  front  and  at  the  back,  and  have  neatly-stitched 
pointed  collars  and  cuffs.  Others  are  made  of  white  linos, 
trimmed  with  strips  of  thick  guipure  insertion,  lined  with 
coloured  ribbon,  or  embroidered  in  j>oint  Russe  with  black 
silk,  with  a  mixture  of  jet  or  steel  beads.  Some,  again,  of 
white  or  coloured  foulard,  ornamented  with  delicate  black 
passementerie  studded  with  chalk  beads. 

Bodices  are  also  useful  for  wearing  with  silk  skirts  the 
bodies  of  which  have  become  a  little  soiled  or  out  of  fashion ; 
in  that  cose  they  would  bo  of  white  muslin  or  cambric,  more 
or  less  richly  trimmed  according  to  the  style  and  colour  of 
tbe  skirt 

A  black  silk  paletot  becomes  necessary  to  wear  with  all 
skirts  that  have  neither  body  nor  casaque  of  the  same  material. 
They  may  be  either  long  or  short,  tight  or  loose-fitting, 
acc  Tding  to  taste.  The  trimming,  whether  fancy  braid, 
passementerie,  or  lace,  is  generally  put  on  round  the  neck, 
down  tbe  seams  to  the  shoulders,  round  tbe  arm-holes,  wrists, 
and  packets,  sometimes  also  on  the  seams  at  the  baca  of  the 
waist. 

With  light-coloured  glac^  silk,  barege,  or  grenadine  dresses, 
married  ladies  wear  a  shawl  or  burnous  of  fine  white  or  black 
lama.  A  black  lace  shawl  may  also  be  worn  over  a  white  ! 
bodice,  which  looks  extremely  well  Lace  jackets,  with  or  | 
without  sleeves,  are  very  tasteful  to  wear  over  a  white  or  i 
light-coloured  dress.  But  in  general  bodices  are  much  more  | 
fashionalile  this  year  than  jackets,  the  latter  being  replaced 
by  tight-fitting  casaques. 

We  have  already  mentioned  the  fashion  of  we.aring  a  basque 
only,  fastened  on  to  a  waistband,  instead  of  a  tight-fitting 
casaque.  This  fashion  is  becoming  more  general  as  the 
weather  becomes  warmer.  A  dress  prepared  for  a  lady  of  | 
great  elegance  is  of  lavender-coloured  silk,  train-shaped  with  | 
a  thick  gimp  cord  round  the  bottom.  There  is  a  gimp  orna-  i 
moot  down  the  centre,  in  front,  and  one  on  either  of  tho  i 
seams  on  each  side ;  the  pockets  and  sleeves  are  trimmed  in  | 
the  same  manner.  A  deep  basquine,  cut  out  into  three  i 
pointed  lapels,  is  fastens  i  on  to  a  waistband  and  worn  over  | 
the  dress  to  simulate  a  tight-fitting  casaque;  this  basquine  is  | 
also  trimmed  with  passementerie.  A  dress  of  violet  silk  is  | 
made  in  the  same  style,  and  ornamented  with  a  black  gimp  I 
border  studded  with  small  chalk  beads.  i 

A  magnificent  dress  of  black  gros-grain  silk  is  trimmed  I 
with  a  border  of  beautiful  white  and  bUck  silk  guipure,  | 
edged  with  steel.  The  trimming  is  put  on  in  the  shape  of  an  | 
apron,  both  in  front  and  behind ;  and  very  large  buttons  of 
black  silk  studded  with  white  beads  and  ornamented  in  tbe  | 
centre  with  stars  of  cut  steel,  each  button  being  as  large  as  a  I 
crown-piece,  are  placed  down  the  centre,  both  in  front  and  | 
behind.  A  small  cape  cut  with  points  is  worn  over  the  dress; 
the  same  guipure  is  put  on  round  the  edge,  and  also  forms  a  | 
deep  point  in  the  centre  of  tho  back.  Buttons  are  also  placed  | 
upon  the  cape. 

This  capo  is  quite  a  novelty.  Elegant  dresses  are  in  general 
made  with  the  deep  basquine  above  described.  Dresses  in  | 
the  Princess  shape  have  frequently  a  deep  basque,  or  three 
lung  lapels  at  tbe  back  and  pockets  on  each  side  in  front. 

Grenadine  drosses  are  trimmed  with  narrow  ruches  of 
gauze  ribbon.  For  instance,  a  dress  of  blue  grenadine  is 
made  with  a  gored  skirt,  and  a  ruche  of  blue  gauze  ribbon 
upon  the  seam  of  each  width.  Tbe  body  is  bign,  with  a  low 
silk  lining,  and  trimmed  round  the  top  with  three  ruches 
similar  tu  those  of  the  skirt;  an  underskirt  of  blue  silk  is 
made  of  the  same  shape  as  that  of  the  dress.  Tbe  sleeves 
aro  trimmed  witii  ruches,  placed  in  slanting  lines  from  the 
wrist  to  the  elbow.  Dresses  of  white  gauze  or  grenadine, 
striped  with  mauve,  pink,  blue,  green,  or  maize,  are  made  in 
this  way.  and  trimm^  with  ruches  of  gauze  ribbon  of  the 
colour  of  tbe  stripes.  They  are  also  frequently  made  quite 
plain,  with  low  bodies  and  short  sleeves,  and  are  worn  with  a 
white  chemisette  and  sleeves ;  and  for  walking,  a  casaque 
of  the  same  material  trimmed  to  correspond,  and  made  with 
deeply-curved  pointed  basques.  Casaques  of  such  clear  | 
materials  should  not  be  more  than  half-fitting.  | 

Short  sack  paletots  are  worn  more  than  anything  for  a 
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nigliyi  out-of-door  toilette,  especially  for  the  country  or 
trarelling  wear.  They  are  made  of  a  sort  of  light  summer 
cloth,  speckled  white  and  black,  piped  with  black  silk ; 
with  a  narrow,  straight,  turned-up  collar,  almost  tight  sleeves, 

^  and  large  square  pockets.  They  hare  no  ornaments  but 
buttons;  some  of  these  are  made  like  small  black  saucers, 
with  a  large  pearl  bead  in  the  centre ;  others  are  flat  black 
circles,  with  pearl  stars  over  them ;  others,  again,  are  bUck 
jet  cameos  or  medallions  of  carved  black  wood.  White  paletots 
of  the  same  shape  are  trimmed  with  buttons  of  coral  and 
enamel  or  steel.  White  is  very  much  the  fashion,  both  for 
dresses  and  paletots,  this  summer.  Here  is,  for  instance,  a 
pretty  walking-dress; — 

A  train-shaped  and  very  much  gored  skirt  of  white  linos  is 
looped  up  in  front  with  two  strips  of  the  same  material,  brocaded 
with  raised  spots  of  straw,  and  edged  with  straw  fancy  braid, 
flnisbed  off  with  small  tassels,  over  an  underskirt  of  the  same 
material,  trimmed  above  the  hem  with  a  cross  strip,  also 
spotted  and  edged  with  straw.  A  small  very  short  rounded 
cosaque  has  oruaments  to  correspond  upon  the  shoulders  and 
wrists,  and  fastens  in  front  with  straw  buttons  and  tassels. 

I  Dresses  made  in  this  manner  are  not  very  convenient  for 
I  walking,  as  the  train  has  to  be  held  up  in  the  band  or  left 
I  to  trail  on  the  ground.  A  new  fashion  is  said  to  be  coming 
I  in  for  country,  travelling,  and  seaside  walking-dresses  this 
:  summer — that  of  dresses  a  little  shorter  than  the  petticoat, 
j  and  cut  out  in  scallops  or  tabs  round  the  bottom ;  in  other 
I  words,  dresses  with  double  skirts,  since  both  dress  and  potti- 
,  coat  are  of  the  same  material.  The  underskirt  is  a  little 
'  longer  than  an  ordinary  petticoat ;  it  is  gored  and  generally 
I  plain  ;  if  there  is  any  ornament  to  it,  it  is  put  on  over  the 
I  hem.  The  dress-skirt  is  edged  round  with  thick  pipings, 

I  braid,  or  cross-strips  of  silk.  A  casaque  of  the  same  material, 

!  with  a  belt  round  the  waist,  completes  the  costume.  Both 
the  skirts  are  considerably  shorter  in  front  than  behind. 

I  Separate  ornaments,  placed  upon  each  width  of  the  skirt, 
are  made  of  different  shapes.  They  are  mostly  diamouds, 

I  squares,  trefoils,  cut-out  leaves  of  silk,  piped  or  edged  with 
braid  and  bordered  with  narrow  lace. 

A  great  many  muslin  and  cambric  dresses  have  patterns 
!  printed  upon  them  a  dispositions,  one  upon  each  width,  others 
I  for  the  body  and  sleeves ;  bouquets  of  flowers  or  bunches  of 
graceful  leaves  look  well,  also  arabesque  and  Grecian  patterns. 

I  The  casaque  is  also  sometimes  prepared  to  correspond.  Some 
white  muslin  casaques,  lined  with  coloured  silk,  are  also  worn 
with  dresses  of  a  light  transparent  fabric. 

We  have  not  much  to  add  to  what  we  said  about  bonnets 
last  month.  Very  small  fanchons,  and  smaller  still  saucer¬ 
like  bonnets,  placed  on  the  top  of  the  bead,  are  patronised  by 
the  elite  of  fashion.  Noihing  can  be  more  coquettish  than 
the  Bergtire  bonnet,  which  is  chiefly  composed  of  a  coronet  of 
flowers,  forming  a  very  pretty  headdress.  For  instance,  we 
have  seen  one  of  these  saucer  b  innets,  the  centre  of  which 
was  formed  of  bouillons  of  white  tulle  arranged  in  circles, 
and  a  narrow  round  brim  of  rico-straw.  One  rose  was  placed 
{  in  the  middle  of  the  crown,  and  a  wreath  of  the  sumo,  with 
I  leaves  and  buds,  was  placed  above  the  straw  brim.  The 
j  bonnet  was  fastened  with  wide  strings  of  p  nk  ribbon. 

For  children  and  very  young  girls  a  Bergore  bonnet  of  white 
!  fancy  straw,  trimmed  with  a  wreath  of  flowers,  roses,  blue 
convolvulus,  double  daisies,  etc.,  is  really  very  becominir,  but 
for  ladies  we  prefer  the  fanchon  shape.  A  young  married 
lady  wore  at  a  concert  the  other  day  a  fanchon  bonnet  we 
noticed  as  particularly  tasteful.  It  was  made  of  whits  tulle 
arranged  in  bouillons,  and  trimmed  with  a  beautiful  wreath 
of  white  and  blush  apple  blossoms,  the  ends  of  which  fell 
trailing  at  the  back  over  a  small  cacbepeigne  of  white  lace. 
The  edge  of  the  bonnet  was  trimmed  with  a  lace  quilling, 
bordered  by  a  row  of  pearl  beads.  Apple  and  peach  blossoms 
are  very  fashionable  for  trimming  bonnets  this  year. 

Here  is  a  different  style  of  bonnet,  although  also  of  the 
fanchon  shape.  It  is  made  of  coarse  white  fancy  straw, 
trimmed  all  round  with  a  double  row  of  straw  cord,  forming 
loops  at  the  back  over  a  small  curtain  of  black  lace.  Inside 
i  there  is  a  bandeau  of  blue  velvet,  over  which  is  placed  a 
garland  of  straw  foliage,  with  a  small  bunch  of  blue  flowers 
placed  on  the  edge  of  the  brim  at  the  side.  Straw-coloured 
strings. 

Hats  are  mostly  worn  of  a  low  mushroom  shape,  with 
I  strips  of  velvet  crossed  over  the  crown,  and  a  bird,  aigrette, 
j  or  bunch  of  flowors  in  front.  The  small  round  toque  with 


turned-up  brim  is,  however,  still  very  fashionable,  as  well  as 
the  casquette  and  tricorne. 

OUB  SMALL  FASHION  PLATE. 

Left-hand  Figure.  Wai,kino  Toilet.  —  The  “Pamela” 
bonnet  is  of  straw,  ornamented  with  small  bouquets  of  rose¬ 
buds.  A  long  tulle  or  crape  veil  falls  behind ;  pink  ribbon 
strings.  The  pardessus  is  made  of  black  silk,  the  trimming 
consisting  of  guipure  and  jet  buttons  disposed  down  the 
fronts  and  sleeves.  The  dress  is  of  a  lilac  light  fancy  mate¬ 
rial,  and  might  be  mado  as  well  either  of  silk  or  muslin.  It 
is  worn  with  a  petticoat  trimmed  at  the  bottom  with  a  large 
pleated  flounce. 

UiOHT-HANo  Figure.  TRAVELr.iNG  Toilet. — TbeLamballe 
bat  is  of  fancy  straw,  and  has  on  the  front  a  bird  with  a  long 
tail.  The  dress,  pardessus,  and  skirt  are  made  of  grey  poplin, 
and  simply  ornamented  all  round  with  gimp  cord,  dispos^  at 
equal  dis'ances,  as  clearly  shown  in  our  illustration. 

Costume  for  a  Little  Girl. — The  round  straw  bat  is 
trimmed  round  the  brim  with  a  ruche  of  blue  silk,  and  a 
bow  behind  with  two  short  ends.  The  pardessus  is  made  of 
blue  silk,  with  a  hood,  and  ornamented  with  bows  of  ribbon. 
Plain  skirt  of  a  striped  fancy  material. 

OUR  COLOURED  PATTERN. 

There  is  no  style  of  pattern  which  can  be  rendered  with 
such  perfection  in  Berlin  work  as  those  which  represent 
flowers,  and  none  which  can  be  adapted  to  a  greater  variety 
of  uses.  Our  “  floral  wreath,”  though  simple  in  design,  is 
very  effective.  It  is  composed  of  double  garden  poppies,  the 
colours  of  which  are  fresh  and  prettily  varied.  The  lighter 
shades  are  worked  in  filoselle  or  floss  silk ;  all  the  rest  in 
single  Berlin  wool. 

This  pattern,  if  worked  on  rather  coarse  canvas,  will  look 
remarkably  well  for  one  of  those  round  settees  called  poufs 
in  Paris,  and  so  fashionable  in  modern  drawing-rooms.  I'he 
ground  should  be  worked  in  white  wool,  and  the  poif/' trimmed 
round  with  a  handsome  coloured  gimp  fringe.  The  floral 
wreath  may  grace  many  other  elegant  articles  of  furniture, 
such  as  a  small  boudoir  table,  a  music-stool,  or  round  sofa 
cushion.  Nor  is  this  all.  If  the  wreath  be  worked  in  coloured 
silks  upon  tine  silk  canvas,  in  tent  stitch,  it  will  form  a 
pretty  cover  for  a  pincushion  or  the  centre  of  a  lamp  or 
llower-vase  mat,  watch-pocket,  card  or  work-basket,  and 
many  other  tasteful  articles  of  fancy  work,  and  we  are  sure 
all  those  of  our  lady  readers  who  are  fond  of  Berlin  work 
will  And  means  to  make  use  of  the  beautiful  floral  wreath  in 
some  pleasant  and  useful  manner. 

INDIA  AND  THE  COLONIES. 

Madame  Gonbaud  has  received  many  inquiries  about  dresses, 
bonnets,  hats,  trimmings,  and  various  articles  of  apparel,  from 
the  subscribers  to  the  Englishwoman’s  Domestic  Maoazinr 
residing  in  India,  in  Canada,  and  other  of  our  Possessions  and 
Colonies.  The  difficnlties  in  the  way  of  obtaining  the  more  im¬ 
portant  articles  of  dress  in  good  style  appear  to  be  very  great, 
and  Madame  Gonband  has  received  remittances  from  many  ladies 
with  requests  to  pnrehose  and  forward  to  varions  parts  of  the 
globe  certaiu  stated  items.  In  those  instances  where  the  need 
seemed  argent — there  was  one  interesting  case  of  a  wedding,  and 
several  of  balls  and  parties — Madame  Gonband  executed  the  com¬ 
missions,  but  it  has  not  been  possible  hitherto  to  attend  to  all  the 
wishes  of  all  correspondents.  The  conveniences,  however,  would 
seem  to  be  considerable  that  would  acci-ue  from  ladies  in  I  ndia, 
Canada,  and  in  other  parts  remote  from  shops  and  fashion,  being 
able  to  correspond  with  some  one  in  Europe  capable  of  esm- 
preheuding  and  executing  commissions  for  Ladies.  And  in  the 
belief  that  she  may  be  nseful  to  many  correspondents,  Madame 
Gonband  has  made  arrangements  which  will  ermiile  her  to  execute 
any  commands  fur  the  maiinfactures  and  articles  of  London  or 
Paris.  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  add  that,  in  their  letters,  the 
writers  must  be  very  precise,  and  Madame  Gonband  must  have 
carte  hlanclte  to  exercise  her  owu  taste  and  judgment  in  any 
difficulty  that  may  arise. 

CROQUET. 

With  reference  to  many  inquiries,  we  have  to  reply  that 
Madame  Gonband  will  order  a  set  of  Bernard  and  Co.’s  “  Croquet 
things”  (or  “  Croqueterie,”  as  Captain  Mayue  Reid  rather  am- 
hitionsly  styles  them),  and  see  that  they  ere  properly  sent  pff  to 
nuy  address.  These  sets  of  Croqncterie,  called  Bernard  and  Co.’s 
Star  Croquet,  appear  to  be  the  best  of  all,  whilst  they  are  cheaper 
than  any.  The  price  of  a  set  is  a  guinea  and  a-half,  to  be  sent 
in  a  Post-office  order. 
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The  Englishwoman' g  Conversazione. 


6ngUs^tD0man’8  Cmtbersa|tmu. 

IT  h  not  the  time  of  the  yo*r  to  be  away  from  town.  The  (rreen 
fields  and  the  blue  water  are,  indeed,  specially  attractive  when 
eompared  with  the  dazzling  white  pavement  and  the  sultry  heat  of 
London  summer ;  but  there  must  be  no  yielding  to  the  temptation  if 
we  would  preserve  our  dignity.  The  “  season"  in  the  good  old  times, 
when  people  considered  three  p.m.  rather  a  late  dinner-hour,  and 
actually  went  to  bed  before  midnight— the  season,  we  say,  in  those 
good  times  began  and  ended  earlier  than  it  does  now,  so  that  the 
brightest  part  of  the  year  was  not  spent  in  the  modem  Babylon ;  but 
all  that  has  been  changed — Orcadian  simplicity  is  quite  banished ;  it 
is  only  to  be  tolerated,  and  then  to  a  very  limited  degree,  in  the  enthu¬ 
siasm  of  connoisseurs  for  an  exquisite  Watteau  and  a  rare  Dresden 
shepherdess.  We — of  the  world  of  fashion — are  of  the  town,  towny ; 
we  carry  the  town  with  us  to  the  seaside  or  the  pastoral  retreat,  to  the 
Cumberland  Lakes  or  Chamounix  Valley.  We  must  have  great 
hotels,  great  reception-rooms,  great  dinners  grandly  served,  retinues 
of  attendants,  everything  flrst-class — much  art,  little  nature  and  amuse- 
meots.  Amusements  I  “  What  shall  I  do  with  yon?  '  said  a  distracted 
mother  to  a  fractious  three-year-old.  "  Amooze  me,"  was  the  prompt 
reply  of  Innocence.  We  must  be  amused— we  grown-up  children — as 
well  as  dwellers  in  the  nursery.  “  Amuse  me !"  it  is  the  one  cry  we 
are  making  always.  “Time  is  short,”  quoth  the  philosopher ;  “  while 
we  speak  it  fliea"  “Amuse  me,"  says  Weariness  with  a  half-con¬ 
cealed  yawn — “I  want  something  to  pass  the  time.”  Is  not  pas-time  a 
S3monym  for  amusement?  When  we  go  to  be  amused  at  any  one  of 
the  amusement  emporiums  what  a  sense  of  weariness  appals  the  spirit! 
We  see  it  gracefully  lounging  in  the  commodious  sofa-stalls  and  dress- 
boxes  ;  the  vacant  faces  that  are  too  well-bred  and  too  much  “  bored" 
to  be  emotional,  reflect  nothing  of  the  simulated  passions  brought 
before  them.  “  Amuse  me,"  the  half-closed  eyes,  the  listless  lounge, 
the  unconcealed  indifference,  alike  express  the  same  urgent,  mute 
appeal  It  is  the  farce  of  Csed  Up  played  by  the  whole  fashionable 
world,  that  seems  incapable  of  all  enjoyment  and  to  be  proud  of  its 
impotency !  “  Amuse  me"  saith  the  reader,  and  conscience  smites  os 
for  being  dull  and  languid.  Il'e  wanted  to  lock  up  the  workshop, 
escape  from  town,  fly  to  some  Crusoe  island,  and  make  mud  pies  on 
the  beach.  But  it  must  not  be  done.  Here  is  the  Enchanted  Head  on 
the  editorial  table,  and  here  the  patient  waiters  for  conclusive  answers 
—answers  that  liberate  some  fondly-loved  Dulclnea,  though  even  at 
the  cost  of  faithful  Squire  Sancho.  But  we  most  not  always  have  our 
own  way.  For  example,  instead  of  being  encouraged  to  paint  her  face, 
Killitts  should  be  a  total  abstainer  from  the  use  of  so-called  cos¬ 
metics,  if  she  would  preserve  her  genuineness  and  carry  a  fair  face 
with  the  world.  We  cannot  too  strongly  condemu  the  practice  of 
daubing  the  visage  white  or  red,  enamelling  it  with  a  coating  of  cos¬ 
metic  warranted  to  last  “longer  than  ever"  Fresh  air,  early  hours, 
plain  diet,  and  little  or  no  stimulant  are  the  best  recipes  for  a  healthy 
eolour.  We  are  glad  to  hear  that  the  teeth  and  gums  of  young  ladies 
who  have  been  using  the  cosmetic  of  Hadame  What's-her-name  have 
become  sore  and  painful  Hood !  Let  them  continue  the  practice  and 
they  will  have  swelled  faces  Better!  Let  them  still  persevere,  and 
MMs  teeth  they  will  repent  their  folly.  Best  I  But  why  not  change 
their  minds  without  making  the  expensive  experiment?  Why  en¬ 
danger  their  pearls  and  their  coral  in  a  vain  attempt  to  improve 
“Hod's  handiwork  ?"  Be  wise  in  time.  Hillictte.  and  let  well  alone. 
Mnia  should  read  this  as  an  answer  to  her  query  also. 

A>  Oij>  SCBSCBIBKB  shall  have  our  best  attention.  A  SmscRisKR.  The 
patterns  will  be  given  in  due  course.  Coiistaxce.  There  is  no  remedy. 

Loot  N.  The  etiquette  of  leaving  cards  Is  never,  or  at  least  seldom, 
rigidly  observed.  “No  cards"  is  the  common  practice  with  regard  to 
the  hymeneal  season.  It  is  as  rare  now-a-days  to  get  two  bits  of  paste¬ 
board  in  a  glazed  envelope  as  to  get  perpostasliceof  wedding-cake  with 
almond  icing.  As  to  sending  visiting  cards,  send  them  only  to  your 
frienda  and  then  only  when  they  are  really  wanted,  as  when  yon  have 
been  away  from  home  and  have  returned,  or  when  you  enter  a  friendly 
neighbourhood — that  is  to  say,  a  neighbourhood  where  a  good  many  of 
your  friends  reside.  Then,  of  course,  let  them  know  you  are  at  home. 
In  calling  to  leave  cards  it  is  not  necessary  for  half-a-dozen  daughters 
to  leave  half-a-dozen  cards  for  every  one  of  another  half-dozen  of 
daughters  upon  whom  they  may  have  called.  The  husband's  card 
will  serve  for  a  lady  if  she  does  not  happen  to  have  her  own  card  with 
her,  and  mamma's  card  will  do  for  the  girls.  If  you  want  to  be 
thoroughly  “  up"  in  the  question  of  etiquette,  boy  an  Etiquette  Book— 
you  can  get  one  for  sixpence -and  try  to  practise  what  you  learn.  It 
will  be  hard  work,  and  hard  work  is  not  easy ! 

A>  Old  Sdbscribeb.  The  best  plan  would  be  to  purchase  the 
volume  bound,  price  5s. 

A  &  Lb  The  musical  instmments  used  at  the  beginning  of  the 
century  were  not,  as  a  rule,  so  valuable  as  those  in  use  at  the  present 
time.  Of  course  there  were  splendid  instruments  manufactured  of 


some  sorts,  but  the  pianoforte  was  very  inferior  to  what  it  is  now.  The 
progress  made  in  the  manufacture  of  musical  instruments  has  kept 
pace  with  other  branches  of  art.  This  sets  us  thinking  of  how  it  comes 
to  pass  that  we  go  on  improving  everything  but  produce  very  little 
genius.  'What  poor  tinkling  musical-boxes  were  the  instruments  which 
first  thrilled  beneath  the  fingers  of  Handel,  Haydn,  and  even  Mozart  t 
'We  have  now  magnificent  instruments,  but  can  we  say  the  like  of  our 
composers?  Soon tiie  stage,  the  scenery,  decorations, costume, “effects" 
go  beyond  the  range  of  all  comparison  with  the  grandest  spectacles 
that  were  once  put  on  the  boards  of  Old  Drury.  Yet  where  is  our 
Hariick?  where  is  our  Kemble?  where  is  ourSiddons?  Not  in  this 
would  we  be  supposed  to  slight  the  ability  of  the  men  and  women  we 
have  They  are  great  in  their  way,  but  it  is  not  the  greatness  of  old. 
Ah,  well !  we  cannot  have  everything ;  but  it  is  pleasant  sometimes  to 
fancy  how  grand  it  would  be  to  have  all  the  good  things  together— 
Harrick  backed  by  ail  the  resources  of  the  theatre,  Handel  swaying 
the  baton  at  bis  own  Crystal  Palace  Festival 

Unx  Fille  Anclaise.  Your  handwriting  is  very  passable.  It  has 
this  decided  advantage  over  many  others;  it  can  be  read  without  diffi¬ 
culty.  There  is  something  in  that  Legible  handwriting,  properly 
punctuated,  and,  as  a  matter  of  course,  rightly  spelt,  is  all  that  is 
really  essential  in  the  art  of  penmanship.  How  careless  some  folks 
are  about  their  points!  Why?  It  is  not  difficult,  requiring  but  proper 
attention  to  the  sense.  Spelling  is  certainly  more  attended  to  than  it 
was  when  ladies  thought  it  no  disgrace  to  spell  Physician  with  an  F, 
Judge  with  a  capital  H,  and,  to  make  amends,  J  for  Heneral ! 

Fraxces  signifies  free — a  good  name.  To  supply  all  our  friends  with 
the  meaning  of  all  their  names  would  not  be  profitable.  Why  do  not 
our  friends  buy  a  book  of  meanings  and  look  them  up  for  themselves? 
One  correspondent  says,  “Of  course  William  means  something?" 
Now.  as  this  is  put  os  a  complete  sentence,  we  are  at  a  loss  to  know 
what  our  correspondent  means.  Who  is  William? — possibly  a  suitor; 
probably  shy,  but  still  marked  in  bis  attentions.  No  doubt  William 
does  mean  something,  and  we  hope  he  will  speedily  make  his  meaning 
plain.  A  second  survey  of  our  correspondent's  letter,  however,  leads 
us  to  the  couclusiou  that  reference  is  made  to  the  meaning  of  the  name 
of  William  It  means  brave  defender,  say  some;  it  means,  undoubtedly, 
gilded  helmet;  but  the  two  interpretations  are  compatible — a  brave 
defender  might  be  distinguished  by  his  gilded  casque,  etc. 

Meuch  Megak  is  assured  there  would  be  no  impropriety,  under  the 
circumstances,  in  visiting  the  family  of  her  future  husband.  The  cir¬ 
cumstances  will  not  admit  of  the  family  coming  a  couple  of  hundred 
miles  or  so  to  pay  their  respects  to  her ;  but  circumstances  will  admit 
of  her  travelling  the  like  distance  to  pay  her  respects  to  the  family. 
Ho,  certainly.  If  the  mountain  can't  come  to  Mohammed,  Mohammed 
can  go  to  the  mountain. 

Precisely  so!  Another  instance,  dear  X.  Y.  Z,  of  “crabbed  age 
and  youth.”  We  hapiien  to  have  an  old  music-book  before  us  in  which 
there  figures — on  music-paper  very  unlike  what  music  publishers  issue 
now — *'  A  Favourite  Ballad  sung  by  Madame  Storace  in  the  popular 
Opera  called  Family  Quarrels.”  Here  are  some  of  the  words : — 

“  Little  Jane  of  the  mill  bad  a  lover  so  fine ; 

He  was  healthy  and  wealthy,  as  some  folks  that  I  know ; 

He'd  treat  her  with  coaches,  and  sweetmeats,  and  wine, 

And  whenever  she  pleased  a  little  ready  rhino. 

Yet  Jsne  did  not  like  him,  the  truth  must  be  told. 

For  though  he  was  healthy,  and  wealthy,  and  bold. 

Yet  little  Jane  thought  him  a  little  too  old." 

Now  it  is  evident  that  you  are  of  Jane's  opinion — well,  don't  marry  him. 

A  Scbscriber  should  apply  to  the  Secretary  of  one  of  the  Hover- 
nesses'  Institutions. 

And  so  “  no  more  at  present,”  except  to  beg  of  our  correspondents 
to  write  their  letters  as  briefly  as  may  comport  with  clearness.  It  is 
possible,  we  well  know,  in  labouring  to  be  brief  to  become  obscure, 
but  this  unhappy  result  is  generally  produced  by  an  opposite  course  of 
action. 

TO  OUE  SUBSCRIBERS. 

In  the  Jitli/  Number  of  the  “  Englishvxman’*  Domeetic 
Magazine”  mil  he  intituled — 

Tkirly-tvx)  Pages  of  Literature. 

A  Coloured  Fashion  Plate  (large  octavo). 

An  Enlarged  Sheet  of  NeedUtoorh  and  Fashum  Designs. 

Diagrams  for  cutting-ou>  a  Ladg's  Chemise,  a  Petticoat  for  a 
Little  (iirl,  attd  a  Pair  of  Dratcersfor  a  Little  Bog. 

A  Coloured  Pattern  for  a  Footstool  in  Berlin  Wool  Work  and 
Deads. 

A  Supplement,  consisting  of  Sixteen  Large  Pages,  equal  to  thirty- 
turn  of  the  Magazine,  eight  of  the  pages  Fully  lUtistrated  with  New 
and  Pretty  Designs  for  Fashions  arid  Needlework  of  every  descrip¬ 
tion  ;  the  remaining  eight  devoted  to  Tales,  Essays,  Reviews,  New 
Music,  Ija  Mode,  and  Paris  News, 

A  Large  Coloured  Fashion  Plate. 

eke.,  dc.,  Ac.,  Ac. 
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CHOICE  PERFUMERY  AND  ELEGANT  NOVELTIES 

IFOie.  THE  SE^SO  E". 


EiMMEL’S  NEW  PilfiMES. 

THE  PRINCESS  HELENA,  THE  PRINCE  CHRISTIAN,  THE  ROYAL  BRIDAL  BOUQUETS, 

2i.  6d.  rach.  Tbc  three  in  a  bandsoinc  box,  oi'nainrntrd  vrith  orange  blossom:!,  7s.  Cd. ;  in  a  rich  Tclvet  boa,  lUs.  dd. 

Flower  of  Flowers  (Unona  T)doratissima). 

V  ^  flovrr,  (Icscvibcd  by  Rumphins  ns  the  most  fragrant  of  the  Eastern  Archipelago, 

'  sH  /  '  '' /  y'f'***  “  tlclicious  and  permanent  perfume. 

1,  yy  It  ifiij  perfume  is  V017  sweet,  slightly  pungent,  and  unlike  any  we  have  before  noticed.” 

"  jV  '  '  —Tun  QuaLK,  3rd  November,  1800. 


■rnR  AREXANDRA  BOUQUET. 

THE  ritlXCK  OK  WALKS  BOUQUET. 
THE  I’ATIT  BOUQUET. 

THE  TTl'IEXS  BOUQUET. 

CHl.N'KSE  BOUQUET. 


WEST  ENI>  BOUQUET. 
RIKMEL’S  BOUQUET. 
JOCKEY  CLUB  BOUQUET. 
GUARDS’  BOUQUET. 
INDIAN  BOUQUET. 


ESS  BOUQUET. 

NEW  MOWN  HAY. 

LILY  OF  THE  VALE. 

MAY  BLOSSOMS. 

VIOLET.  WHITE  ROSE,  *e. 


In  stoppered  bottles,  it.  Q<l.,  St.  6d.,  it.  Od.,  8>.  Gif.,  nnd  ICs.  In  richly.cut  crystal  bottles,  bi.,  10s.  16s.,  and  2Ds.  Three 
of  the  2s.  6d.  size  in  a  neat  box,  7s. 

THE  ROYAL  ARCHERY  BOUaUET, 

Dedicated  to  the  fair  members  of  the  Toxophiiitc  Society,  in  a  round  puzzle  tox,  2s.  Cd. 

RIMMEL’S  GLYCERINE  PREPARATIONS  FOR  THE  TOILET. 

CLYCEBIXE  SOAP.  Gd.  nnd  Is.  GLYCERINE  POMMADE,  Is.  and  Is.  Od.  GLYCERINE  SHAVING  CREAM,  Is. 
GLYCERINE  PASTE  for  the  HANDS,  GLYCERINE  COLD  CREAM,  Is.  PURE  nr  SCENTED  GLYCERINE,  Is, 

Is.  6d.  PELLUCID  GLYCERINE  SOAP,ls.&2s.  GLYCERINE  LOTION,  Is.  6d. 

RIIIMEL’8  EXTRACT  OF  LIME  JUICE  AND  GLYCERINE. 

For  imparting  to  the  Hair  a  beautiful  Gloss  and  Softness,  without  Greasing  it.  Price  Is.  Cd.,  2s.  Cd.,  and  5e. 

All  tht  above  Arliclet  ai  e  ilamifacturrtl  trilli  the  pvrett  Glycfrine.  and  potaota  in  the  highcat  degree  all  the  beneficial 
properlirt  oj  that  teonderfut  tiibaiancc. 

RIMMEL’S  TOILET  VINEQAR, 

A  tonic,  and  refreshing  adjunct  to  the  daily  ablutions  or  bath. 

Friei  Is.,  Ss.  Cd.,  and  it. per  bottle  {Kith  neto patent  ttopper),  or  in  wicker  botllci  for  travelling,  3s.  Cd.,  it.,  8s.  Cd.,  and  ICs.  j 

DISTILLED  VIOLET  AVATER,  delightfully  frngriint,  in  elegant  illuminated  Parian  bottles,  3s.  Cd. 

IMPERIAL  E.AU  DE  COI.OGNE.  in  patent  slojiiiored  buttles,  2s.  Cd.  and  3s.  Cd. 

TRKRLK  LAVENDER  AVATER,  distilled  from  Alitcham  flowers.  Is.,  Is.  Cd.,  2s.  Cd..  .As.,  ami  lOs. 

FLOUIU.V  AVATER,  improved  on  the  onginal  American  recipe,  in  half-pint  stoppered  bottles,  2s.  Cd. 

EIIttAIEL’S  TONIC  QUININE  rOMAIzVEE. 

The  constant  use  of  which  restores  the  hair  when  any  vitality  remains  in  the  bulbs.  2s.  Cd.  and  it, 

RIMMEL’S  MILLEFLEURS  POMMADE. 

In  half-pound  tins,  fur  family  use  (recommended  for  the  nursery],  2s.  Cd. 


YWEmmm  f©wbii,  : 

For  imparting  to  the  hair  that  rich  golden  shade  so  mnch  in  vogue,  vithout  the  inconvenience  and  danger  of  dyeing  it.  I ' 
In  boxes.  Price  2s.  6d.  and  Ss,  Sent  by  post  for  33  or  C6  stamps.  I 

“Her  hair  is  auburn,  mine  is  perfect  yellow.” — Two  Oehtlimen  of  Vkrona.  I 

■  GOLD  POWDER.  SILVER  POWDER,  AND  DIAMOND  POWDER.  j 

Used  at  all  tashionable  Balls  and  Assemblies,  to  give  a  darzling  brilliancy  to  the  Hair,  it.  per  box  (by  post  for  62  stamps).  ; 

KIMMETa’S  LOTION  EOK  THE  SKIN.  | 

2«.  9if.,  4s.  G'/.,  and  gs.  6d.  No.  1  is  preservative ;  No.  2  is  curative,  and  speedily  removes  i 
all  cutaneous  imperfections. 

PERLINE  FOR  THE  COMPLEXION, 

Prepared  by  an  entirely  new  process  from  real  Motiier-o’-Pfari..  This  white  can  be  con¬ 
fidently  recommended  a.s  perfectly  innocuous  and  free  from  metallic  substances,  which 
arc  so  injurious  to  the  skin  and  general  health.  It  produces  a  beautiful  and  perfectly 
natural  w  hiteness,  and  adheres  to  the  skin  better  than  any  other  powder.  Price  2s.  Cd., 
it.,  and  lOs.  per  Imx  (by  post  for  32,  64,  or  126  stamps. 


RIMMEL’S  FUMIGATING  PAPERS. 

1j.  per  box  (by  post  for  14  stamps).  PAllIAN  COTTAGE,  a  pretty  Drawing-room 
Urnament  for  burning  the  Fumigating  Papers,  la.  6d. 

RIMMEL’S  PURIFIED  VIOLET-SCENTED  OATMEAL, 

For  cleansing  and  softening  the  bands.  In  round  wooticn  Ixtxes,  price  6d.  and  la.  The  beneficial  action  of  Oatmeal  on  the 
^k!n  has  long  been  known  and  appreciated;  but  the  manner  in  which  this  is  prepared  renders  it  much  more  agreeable  and 
( tficient  for  the  toilet  than  the  ordinary  sort.  It  may  be  used  either  with  or  without  soap,  when  with  the  latter  no  better 
eould  be  selected  than 

•  RIUMEL’S  TRANSPARENT  STRAWBERRY  SOAP, 

Which  gives  a  beautiful  and  emollient  lather.  Price  la.  6d.  per  box  of  three  cakes. 


THE  SACHET, 

With  a  full-sized  Photograph  of  the  Princess.  Price  la.  (by  post  for  14  stamps). 

HAMIGa'kI,  or  JAPANESE  TOOTH  POWDER, 

In  curious  boxes  with  Japanese  fignres.  Price  Is  ;  by  post  for  IG  stamps ;  in  sandalwood  boxes,  Is.  6d. ;  by  post  for  Is.  Idd. 

RIMMEL’S  ROSEWATER  CRACKERS. 

An  amusing  device  fiir  Evening  Parties,  with  choice  mottoes  from  Shakspearc,  Pope, 
Byron,  Moore,  etc.  2a.  per  dozen,  6  dozen  for  lOa.  6d,  White  and  Silver  for  Weddings, 
2a.  6<f.  per  dozen. 

E.Z3^3)wi:EIi’S  EL-A-TE  SO-A.E, 

I'or  giving  the  most  brilliant  polish  to  Plate,  Plated  Goods,  Britannia  .Met.al,  Harness  Mountings,  and  all  Silver  and  Plated  Wares, 
'  Price  Cd.  iicr  cake. 


RIMMEL’S  CLOVE  COMPOSITION, 

For  Cleaning  Kid  Gloves  without  trouble  or  unpleasant  smell.  Is.  per  pot. 


PESIOMS  flPDRiZEl. 


BIMMEI.’S  AROMATIC  DISINFECTOR,  in  use  at  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons,  and  principal  Hospitals,  is  a 
clieaper  description  of  Vaporizer,  and  will  be  found  invaluable  for  the  sick  room  or  badly  ventilated  places.  The  price  of 
it  is  2*.  M.,  iacluding  a  bottle  of  aromatic  disinfecting  compound. 


Perfume  Vaitorizer  No.  I. 


Tbit  valuable  apparatus  for  |ierfuming  and  purifying  the  air  in 
theatres,  ball-rooms,  drawing-r(H)mB,  &c.,  is  now  so  wcU-known  and 
appreeiated,  both  for  public  and  private  purposes,  that  it  is  needless  to 
descril>e  it. 

Thei)riee8of  the  Vaporizers  and  Perfumes  compounded  specially  to 
be  used  in  them  arc  as  follows  :  — 

Bronze.  Silver  Plated. 

No.  I  (ordinary  size  for  apartments),  6s.  12s. 

No.  2  (for  large  clra  ting  rooms),  16s,  2is, 

No.  3  (for  small  tlieatres  or  concert  rooms),  20s.  32s. 

No.  4  (for  1  irge  theatres),  32s.  48s. 

Fancy  Shapes,  from  12s.  to  .lOs. 

,  Marine  Vaporizers,  as  used  on  the  Peninsular  and  Oriental 

Two  Vinineas'  .  '  '  ’  ’  Aromatic  Disinfector. 

Special  Perfumes  for  Vaporizers,  ordinary  quality,  2s.  6rf.,  4s.  6d.,  8».  6d.  per  bottle. 

Ditto  ditto  best  quality,  3s.  6d.,  6s.  M.,  12s.  6<f.  ,, 


^  ssHic  <09  ^  ^'s^'s^sjst. »  < 


A«  used  In  the  Princes*  of  Wales’  Bridal  Boudoir;  an  elegant  WiAj 
adjunct  for  the  Braving  Room,  Supper  Table,  Ball  Room,  et^ 

It  i»  earily  managed,  requires  no  winding,  and  can  be  played  with 
plain  or  perfumed  water. 

LIST  OF  PRICES: 

No,  2.  Bronzebody  and  basin,  with  tap,  21in.  by  IS^in.  ...  £l  i:*. 

No.  S.  White  and  gold  body,  and  glass  basin,  22in.  by  Uin.  £S  lb*. 

No.  5.  Decorated,  22in.  by  Min . £3  10*. 

No.  7.  Parian  Angel  body,  23Jin.  by  IS.^in . £(>  3*. 

No.  9.  Coloured  China  figure,  28in.  by  l.Mn . ...£M  Ms. 

No.  10.  Large  Parian  Angel,  28^in.  by  Kin . .£M  Ms,  ^ 

nrapery  and  ■.are,  a*  re|ire*rn<r<l  In  Fig.  lO,  £1  U.  ealra. 

Nos,  I  and  2  contain  half  a  gallon.— Nos.  3  to  10,  one  gallon. 

“The  perfume  fountains  continue  to  be  very  fashionable  orna¬ 
ments  for  drawing-rooms  and  buiidoire,  as  well  as  for  supper  and 
dinner  tables.’’— 77ie  Queen,  March  2i,  I8GJ, 


RIMMEL’S  TURKISH  FOUNTAIN 


(rfoistkbrd). 

Of  an  extremely  novel  and  elegant  design,  from  £5  5*. 


Prices  of  Perftime$  tonne  in  the.  /buntnius Rose  Water,  first  vlBM 

quality,  7s.  fid.  per  lialf-gulloii  bottle  ;  second  quality,  Ss.  Eau  de  i3i  '  B  flBW 
Cologne,  or  Lavender  Water,  first  quality,  £1  12s.  per  half-gallon  Ha  UhI 

tottle;  second  quality,  £1,  Violet  Water,  21.  2s.  per  half-gallon  Hj  A 

Fountains  are  lent  out  for  Fancy  Bazaars  and  Parties  at  the  j  VI' 

following  rates, carriagcnndrlskofdamagetobc  borne  by  borrower :  ,  l^Uj 

IIIUE  OF  FOUNTAINS,  without  Perfume,  per  day,  one  guinea, 

Ditto,  with  Rosewater,  per  day,  one  guinea  and  a  half.  Ditto,  with 
Eau  de  Cologne,  per  day,  three  guineas. 

-  Turkish  Fountain. 

13ij  3iJei|  (Hajcsttj’s  Koijal  Letter, s  3t*atent. 

EIMMEL’S  DINNER  TABLE  FOUNTAIN, 


This  Fountain,  which  Is  about  six  inches  in  diameter,  and  is  worked  by  the  moat 
simple  system  ever  devised,  is  intended  to  replace  the  Anger  glass  and  rosewater 
basin,  one  being  placed  before  each  guest  at  Diners  A  la  liiuse.  Particulars  and 
Prices  sent  on  application. 


MUSICAL  niOTOGRAPIIIC  ALBUMS, 

SCENT  CASES,  &c.. 


WHICH  COMMENCE  PLAYING  WHEN  THEY  ARE  OPENED. 

E.  RIMMEL,  by  special  arrangements  with  the  Patentees  of  tliese  truly  elegant 
article*,  is  enabled  to  offer  them  at  the  following  moderate  prices 

Octavo  Photograpliic  Albums,  plain,  playing  2  tunes  .  £1  lOi. 

„  ,.  (tilt,  „  2  .  £1  15*. 

„  ,,  ,,  with  illustration  on  velvet,  2  tunes  ...  £2  2*. 

Large  octavo ,,  .,  plain  .  3  ,,  £2  10s. 

,,  „  „  with  illustration  on  velvet,  3  ,,  ...  £3  3s. 

„  ,,  „  with  fine  painting  on  china,  3  tones  ...  £3  10s. 

Quarto,  „  „  with  illustration  on  velvet,  4  „  ...  th  5s. 

,,  ,,  „  with  3  very  fine  painting*  on  china,  4  tunes  £7  7s. 


MUSICAL  PERFUME  CASKETS,  Flaying  2  Tunes,  from  £2  2s. 


Ordinary  PHOTOGRAPHIC  ALBUMS,  with  the  latest  Improvements,  from  the 
best  Paris,  Vieima,  and  Berlin  manufactorioa,  commencing  at  3s.  6d. 


Perfumed  Programmes,  for  Balls,  Concerts.  Private  Theatricals,  fto. 

Terms  sent  on  Application. 


AUSTRALIAN  MYALL-WOOD  FAN, 

Emitting  a  natural  Violet  fragi'ance.  Plain,  Ta.  Sd. ;  by  post,  102  stampi.  Painted  with  Vioirts,  10a.  6<1. ;  by  post,  ISSstampe. 

THE  ISTEW  BOUQTJET  EXISTS, 

Some  forming  a  Bouquet  at  the  top  when  closed,  and  others  with  a  Bouquet  at  the  side,  from  7a.  6<f.  each.  A  specimen 

by  post  for  102  stamps. 

THE  C  j^.SSOX.ETTE  E.A.H, 

Delightfhlly  Scented,  combining  a  Fan  with  a  Smelling  Bottle.  Price  from  Sa.  Cd.  to  £10  10a.  A  specimen  sent  by  post 

on  receipt  of  52  stamps. 

THE  EIjOE^Xj  VIEHIsTESE 

Painted  on  Wood  by  the  beat  Artists,  and  perfumed  with  different  Flowers.  Price  from  Sa.  6d.  A  specimen  of  white  wood 
painte<l  with  flowers  sent  on  receipt  of  54  stamps. 

TTtE  MEW  ENASIF.LLED  TIEMMESE  FAN,  imitating  Ivory,  pierced,  Sa.  M.,  painted  with  Flowers,  6a.,  by  post,  la.  estra. 
UNPAINTEU  V1ENNF.se  FAN,  la.  6d.  (by  post  for  2a.  ci.)  Pocket  Fans  from  la. 

IVORT  F.ANS,  beautiflilly  painted,  27a.  and'SOa. 

SCENT  CASES  in  Fancy  woods.  Leather,  Ormolu,  Velvet,  China,  Glass,  Tortoise-shelL  Pearl,  Ivory,  &c.,  from  10a.  Cd. 
THE  NEW  AUSTRALIAN  MVALI..WOOD  GLOVE  AND  UANOKEBCHIEF  BOXES,  lOi.  Oi/. 

SINGLE  SMELLING  BOTTLES,  from  la. 

DOUBLE  SMELLING  BOITLES,  silver  tops,  from  7a.  6<f.  SiIver>|Ut  tops,  from  10a.  6d.;  by  post,  la.  to  2a,  extra. 
CHINA  TOILET  SETS,  from  the  Royal  Manufactory  at  Dresden. 

MAGIC  GRAPES  (containing  Scent)  on  a  neat  Porcelain  Vine  Leaf,  5a. 

FRENCH  and  BOHEMIAN  TOILET  BOTfLES  and  SETS  in  great  variety. 

DRESSING  CASES  and  DRESSING  BAGS  of  the  best  workmanship,  and  replete  with  Perfumery. 

All  (As  obses  ora  well  mdapUifor  Pratnit,  and  being  purehated  direct  by  E.  RiKiiE[./rom  Foreign  Uaim/uelurcrt,  the 
Prieee  tcUl  be  found  lower  than  tboee  of  any  other  house. 

'fttst  Published  (CaarxAK  &  Hall)  the  Fourth  Edition  of 

THE  BOOK  OF  PERFUMES^ 

t  By  Ecoeth!  Bimmbl,  with  upwards  of  250  Illastrntiona. 

"Mr.  Rimmcl  provides  us  with  an  amusing,  and  not  only  amu.<iing  but  also  in- 
^  A  stmetive,  history  of  Perfumeir,— showing  how  it  was  used  by  the  ancients,  bow  it  is 

4  1  BgMy  mmlenis,  how  perfumes  are  extracted  and  preserved,  and  how  they  are  to 

MBIIIkSI  be  cLassifled  and  apprrcialed.”— Tihrs. 

••  One  of  the  curiiwitics  of  the  season.”— Moaxixo  Post. 

“  An  elegant  drawing-room  book,  entertaining  to  read,  as  well  bh  agrteablo  to  look 

*‘  A  very  ably  written  volume,  full  of  anecdote  and  instruction.” — Couar  Jourhai,. 

1  V  “  jt  '•  profusely  and  excellently  illustrated.” — Illustrated  Londox  Nlws. 

\  yAUBERy  “Admirably  adapted  for  a  Birthday  or  Bridal  Present.”— IlERiTORD  Mkiicurt. 

11  Oetaeo,  extra  gilt  and  gilt  edges,  is.  {free  by  post  for  08  stamps). 

mpr - Drawing  Doom  Edition,  Quarto,  rose  leaf  paper,  tooled  edges,  10s,  Cd.  (free  by  post 

tll^PATOfl-KS  fgf  140  stamps).  Eieh  Copies,  bound  in  moue  antique.  One  Guinea. 


PERFUMBn  BY  APPOINTMENT 

(t«  Ijuir  Slajrstirs  l!i»  fmpnir  nf  iljf/nnrli,  i!ir  tfinirn  of  gpin,  tlif  iinrrn  nf  tljr  Hfiljrrlaulis,  ani  lljf  Hing 
of  ^ortnqal;  to  fi.  £.  S.  itit  I'rinirss  of  Blairs. 

80,  Strand;  128,  Regent  Street;  i  17,  Boulevard  des  Italiens, 

and  24.  Cornhill,  LONDON.  I  FABIS. 


DEPOT  OF  DR.  SALVIATI’S  ENAMEL  MOSAICS  &  VENETIAN  GLASS. 


VrarURR  AUSTIR,  rRIMTRR,  URnTFORO. 
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ESSONS  IN  DRESSMAKING  —  Eight  for  Ten  Shillings  and  Sixpence  —  Given  by  Miss  Smith, 

i  C,  Portland-torrace,  Fortland-itreet,  CommerciaUroftd  East.  Hoars,  Eleven  to  Foot. 

Newest  Paris  Fashiona 

Mantles,  lit  stamps;  Jackets,  13  stamps;  Bodies,  7  stamps;  Sleeves,  4  stamps;  Children's  Patterns,  S  stamps. 

One  extra  on  all  patterns  sent  by  {wst.  EstablUbed  18S4. 


FOR  THE  HAIR. 

BALM  OF  COLUMBIA. 

This  valuable  Preparation  Is  acknowledged  to  be  the  MOST  EFFECTUAL  REMEDY  for  Restoring  the  Hair. 

XT  STRENOTHENS  ZU-OXTRISHES, 

Exerting  a  healthy  influence,  and  occasioning  an  ample  and  luxuriant  growth. 

XT  RRESERVEE,  RESTORES,  BEjA.ETXEXES, 

AT^iy  CX,.EjA.RrSES  THE  EC.A.XR. 

THE  NXTRSER'Sr. 

The  peculiar  mildness  of  the  Balm,  the  action  of  which  can  bo  regulated  at  discretion,  specially  snits  infancy  and  ehildheed. 
Price  Ss.  6d.,  6s.,  and  11s.  per  bottle.  No  other  prices  are  genuine.  ^Id  wholesiJe  and  retail. 

C.  and  A..  Oldridg^e’s  Balm,  ‘Wollingftoii  Stx*eet,  (Strand,  "W.C/. 


rro  x..A.r>xxss. 

THE  SPIRAL  ELASTIC  ABDOMINAL  BELTS. 


CASH’S  CAMBRIC  FRILLING 


XDWARD  or  Mrs.  HUXLEY,  12,  Old  Oavsndlsh-strest,  OziordfStreot. 


By  ^peeia.1  A-ppoiiitment, 

STARCH  MANUFACTURERS  to  H.R.H.  the  FRINOB8S  OF  WAXsES. 


GLENFIELD  STARCH. 


This  view  is  upon  every  Packet  SOLD  BY  ALL  GROCERS,  CHANDLERS,  fcC.,  fcO«, 


Requires  neither  hemming  or  whipping,  and 
is  of  a  fine  and  peculiarly  durable 
material,  perfectly  free  from  all  dress. 
It  is  of  various  widths.  For  trimming 
all  kinds  of  Ladies’  and  Children’s 
Washing  Apparel. 

SOLD  BT  ALL  DRAPERS,  in  Envelopes  containing  12  yards, 
and  bearing  the  names  of  J.  &  J.  CASH,  Patentees. 


The  more  frequent  and  earlier  adoption  of  this  Belt  previous  to  Accouchement  would 
prevent  many  of  the  distressing  results  so  often  complained  of  after  confinement.  Daring  pregnancy 
the  support  dsrired  from  its  use  will  afford  tho  greatest  relief,  securing  a  more  favourable  time ;  while, 
by  its  use  after  parturition,  the  general  and  equal  pressure  afforded  secures  tho  restoration  of  shape,  and 
the  contraction  so  essential  to  ultimate  recovery. 

It  is  recommended  by  the  first  Acoouchenrs  of  tho  day  in  cases  of  prolap»u$  uteri,  drepsy,  and  ohenty 
and,  when  fitted  with  air  pads  for  umbilical  and  inguinal  hernia,  in  preference  to  steel  tmsies. 

ILLUSTRATED  CATALOGUES  ON  APPLIOATION  TO 


NVASOBIS  aXQUnxD. 

Circumference  at .  }  e. 
Depth  t.om  a  to  e. 


Exclusively  used  in  the  Royal  Laundry,  and  awarded 
Prise  Medal  for  Its  superiority. 


WATERPROOF  FABRICS. 

Tw«d  Ckks  .  .£1  1 
Riding  Jarkrtn  .110  •- 

Promenad*  „  .110  \v- :'']^R'*~'ni|l| 

Twfod  Coals  ..110  j  I 

„  Tnwflling  Dross  3  3  0  /  !^S  ii 
Mellon  „  „  440/ 


EQUESTRIAN  OUTFITS. 
Twoed  Riding  Habits  £3  3  0 

Melton  Cloth  „  4  4  0 

Siperfine  „  „  6  C  0 

Caalunere„  „  312  6 

Riding  Trrasers  .110 
Hals  with  Falls  .110 


TAILORS  TO  THE  QUEEN,  ROYAL  FAMILY, 


mNCHESTER. 

MOSLEY^ 
A  ST. 


LONDON, 

114,  116,  118, 

120,  A 

REGENT^n 

STREET 


"  CORNHILL, 

LONDON, 

E.C. 


^BOLB  N 
JT  STREET, 

LIVERPOOL, 


AND  COURTS  OF  EUROPE 


The  Pablic  aid  iiirrigs 
Visitor!  to  I/ondoi,  Han- 
fkfstff.  or  lirrrpool  will 
iind  at  Iwsrs.  fiiroH’i  Gar- 
Rionts  readr  for  innediato 
Dse,  or  made  to  order  at  a 
(pw  hours’  notke.  For 
every  article  oie  Gied  and 
moderate  price  is  niiformlj 
charged  for  cash  pajmoats. 


Messrs.  KteoU’s  Estab¬ 
lishment  in  Regent  Street  is 
divided  into  departments — 
via.,  for  Gentlemen,  Ladies, 
and  Youth— the  entrance  to 
tie  department  for  Gentle¬ 
men  bkng  at  111,  and  for 
ladies  and  Youth  at  Ro.  12<'- 


NEW  C0101P.S  FOR  THE  SPRING  in  WATERPROOF  TWEEDS  and  CHEVIOTS  for  .MCOll’S  relebraled  GUINEA  LADIES  CL0.4KS,  COATS,  and  JACKETS. 


T.  A.  SIMPSON  &  CO., 

GOLDSMITHS,  JEWELLERS,  Jic., 

154,  REGENT  STREET,  akd  8,  BEAK  STREET. 
T.  A.  Simpson  and  Co-’s  Gold  Guard  Chains 
T.  A.  Simpson  and  Co-’s  Gold  Albert  Chains 
T.  A.  Simpson  and  Co-’s  Gold  Brooch  Chains 
T.  A.  Simpson  and  Co  ’s  Bracelets 
T.  A.  Simpson  and  Co-’s  Brooches 
T.  A.  Simpson  and  Co  ’s  Gem  Rings 
T.  A.  Simpson  and  Co-’s  Necklaces 
T.  A.  Simpson  and  Co  ’s  Earrings 
T.  A.  Simpson  and  Co  ’s  Lockets 
T.  A.  Simpson  and  Co-’s  Scarf  Fins  and  Rings 
-T.  A.  Simpson  and  Co-’s  Studs  and  Solitaires 
T.  A.  Simpson  and  Co-’s  Gold  and  Silver 

Watches 

T.  A.  Simpson  and  Co-’s  Clocks,  in  Gilt, 

Bronze,  and  Marble  ' 

T.  A.  SIMPSON  AND  GO., 

^olbstnh^i,  lebelltrs,  t(‘C., 

164,  Regent  Street,  and  8,  Beak  Street. 


T.  A.  SIMPSON  &  CO., 

154,  REGENT  ST.,  and  8,  BEAK  ST. 

Dressing  Cases,  with  Silver,  Silver-Gilt,  and 

Plated  Fittings 

Travelling  Dressing  Bags,  with  Silver,  Silvcr- 

Gilt,  and  Plated  Fittings 

Hand  Bags  and  Reticules _ 

Despatch  Boxes  &  Tourists’  Writing  Cases 
Gilt  Ornaments  (for  the  NVriting-Table)  of  every 

description 

Envelope  Cases,  Blotting  Books,  and  | 

Book  Slides  1 

Desks,  Inkstands,  and  Cases  of  My  Books  • 

Workboxes,  Tea-Caddies,  and  Candlesticks 

Photographic  Albums,  in  every  variety,  and 
Gilt  Frames  _ 

Full-Dress  and  other  Fans,  in  every  variety 

of  elegance  and  style 

Pocket  Books,  Purses,  Cigar  Cases,  Silver,  i 

Pearl,  Tortoiseshell,  and  Leather  Card  Cases,  Wallets,  j 
Opera  Glasses,  Scent  Bottles  (double  and  single).  Gold  1 
smd  Silver  Pencil  Cases,  and  an  endless  variety  of  other  j 
articles,  at  moderate  prices 

One  of  the  Largest  Stocks  in  the  Metropolis.  i 

T.  A.  SIMPSON  AND  CO., 

^rtusing  Cnue  ^aktrs  anb  Jortign  ^mparttis,  O 

164,  Regent  Street,  and  8,  Beak  Street. 


Printed  by  Jas.  Wade,  18,  Tavistock-street,  Covent-garden,  W.O. 


L I T  E  R  A  T  U  U  E. 

Normav  and  Grind.  A  T»lo  of  Uie  Pro-  “For  Valour.”  By  Thos.  Hood. — Chap- 
sent  Day.— Chapters  XIX.,  XX.  ters  XXXVII.,  XXXVIII. 

The  Horse  shoe  on  Olivet.  Operas,  Concerts,  and  Musical  Enteb- 

Leoends  op  the  West  Country.  tainments. 

The  Princess  de  Lamballe.  .,A  Lover's  Petition. 

“  The  Human  Form  Divine.” — The  Hands.  I  Our  Paris  News-letter. 

Hearts  Errant. — Chapters XXIII.,  XXIV.  Invocation. 

The  Sexton’s  Story.  Found  and  Lost. 

A  New  Theory  of  Love.  La, Mode. 

Poor.  Weary. 

The  Fashions.  By  the  Wav. 

The  Enolishwoman’s  Conversaeione.  Music  of  the  Month. 

FASHIONS  AND  NEEDLEWORK. 

A  Sheet  of  Designs,  containing  information  about  Fashion,  Dress,  and  Needlework. 

A  Large  Prettily-coloured  Fashion  Plate.  A  Small  Fashion  Plate. 
Full-sieed  Patterns  for  cutting  out  a  Lady's  Chemise,  Little  Girl's  Petticoat 
Body,  and  a  Pair  of  Drawers  for  a  Little  Boy. 

A  Coloured  P.attebn  for  a  Footstool  in  Berlin  AVool  and  Beads. 

Seven  Large  Illustrated  Pages  of  Novelties  in  Ladies'  Dress  and  Needlework. 
[All  rights  oj  translation  and  rejtroduction  rtstrr<d.'\ 
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LADIES  TRAVELLING, 

VISITING  THE  SEASIDE, 


•llavia:;  all  beat  and  irritability,  and  immediately  afTording  tbe  ]>laaaing  eenoatlon  attending  restored  elasticity  and  healtbful  state  ot  theSUa. 
Freckles,  Tan.  Spots,  Pimples.  Flnsbes.  and  Discoloration  fly  before  ite  application,  and  give  place  to  delicate  cleameso,  with  the  glowd 
beauty  and  of  bloom.  In  coses  of  sunburn  or  stings  of  insects  iu  virtues  have  long  been  acknowledged.  Price  4s.  6d.  and  8a  Sd.  per  bottla 
leat  of  summer  also  frequently  communicates  a  dryness  to  tbe  bair,  and  a  tendency  to  fall  off,  which  may  be  completely  obviated  by  tbe  nse  d 
viands'  Macassar  Oils  a  delielitfully  fraffrant  and  transparent  preparation,  and  as  an  invigorator  and  beautifler 
of  tbe  bair  beyoud  all  precedent  Price  3s.  lid.,  7a,  10a  Cd.,  and  21a  per  bottle. 

viands'  Odonto,  or  Pearl  Dentifrice,  a  white  powder  compounded  of  the  choicest  and  most  fragrant  exotica.  It 


bestows  on  tbe  Teeth  a  Pearl-llke  Whiteness,  frees  them  from  Tartar,  and  imparts  to  tbe  Gums  a  healthy  firmness,  and  to  tbe  Breathe] 
pleasing  fragrance.  Price  2a  Od.  per  box. 

*  • 


Ask  for  “Rowlands'”  Articles. 


Sold  by  Qhemists  and  Perfumers. 


TOILET  VINEGAR. 

V1>.\1(;RE  dc  TOlltT  de  JE.tN  VINCENT  BI  LLY, 


This  celebrated  article  may  be  obtained  of  all 
Chemists  and  Perfumers  in  the  United  Kingdom.  Its 
well-known  superiority  over  Eau  do  Cologne  has 
obtained  for  it  a  universal  reputation.  Its  llygienio 
properties  render  it  invaluable  as  a  disinfectant  atid  an 
exquisite  adjunct  to  tbe  ball-room.  A  small  quantity 
poured  into  the  water  liefore  washing  neutralises  any 
impurities,  and  renders  the  skin  white  and  soft.  In 
the  bath  it  is  remarkable,  invigorates  the  t  ody,  and 
imparts  to  it  a  most  agreeable  perfiiiuc.  It  is  an 
admirable  lotion  for  the  mouth,  preserving  the  gums 
and  teeth.  To  smokers  it  is  invaluable,  imparling  a 
delicious  peifunic  to  tbe  breath.  It  is  iudispcueable 
in  hot  countries  and  the  colonies. 

Hay  bo  bad  ot  all  Chemists  and  Perfumers. 

Sole  wholesale  agents,  E.  IIOVEJJDEN  and  SONS, 
5,  Great  Marlborougb-street,  W.,  and  93  and  95,  City- 
road,  E.C.,  Louden. 

Price  2s.  Cd. 


i^osus  CHURCHt^l 


GRET  HAIR  RESTORED  TO  ITS  ORIGINAL  COLOUB. 

Neuralgia,  Nervous  Ilcadacbo,  Ebouma- 
tisni,  and  .Stiff  Joints  cured  by  F.  M. 

HEIIRI.VG’S  P.VTI'.NT  MAGNETIC 
BRUSHES  and  COMBS.  They  require 
no  Preparation,  are  olways  ready  for 
use,  ami  cannot  get  out  cf  order.  Bruehes,  y' 

Ids.  and  15a. ;  Combs,  from  2a.  Cd.  to  20s.  Ja  g'l  fHjV'’ 

(Retail).  Grey  Hair  and  Baldness  pro-/  r-jJjL 
vented  by  F.  M.  H.’s  Preventive  Brush. 


BATCHELOR'S  LIQUID  HAIR  DYE, 

SThe  ORIGINAL  and  only  Perfect 

This  splendid  preparation  produces 
immediately  any  shade  of  Brown  or  a 
glossy  Block,  natural  in  appearance, 
and  harmless  in  its  effects.  leaving 
the  Hair  quite  soft  and  silky.  Its 

Does  not  Injure  the  Hair  nor 
Stain  the  Skin, 

But  on  tbe  contrary  it 

CESEDIES  tlw  EVIL  EFfEtTS  of  B.ID  DYES 

And  Invigorates  the  Hair  for  life,  fre¬ 
quently  restoring  it  to  pristine  vigour 


Sold  by  all  retptctable  Drugguti  and 

Solo  Wholesale  Agents,  HOVENDEN  &  SONS, 

8,  Great  Marlborough-street,  W,,  and  93  St  95,  City-road,  EC.,  London 
Price  43.  Cd.,  7b.,  and  148. 


The  PRINCESS  HELENA,  The  PRINCE  CHRISTIAN,  The  BRIDAL  BOUQUETS, 

23.  Gd.  each.  Tbe  Three  in  a  handsome  box,  suitable  for  a  Present,  7s.  6d.  In  a  Velvet  box,  lOs.  6d. 

IHLANC-IHLANC, 

Or  the  Flower  of  Flowers  (Unona  Odoratissim.i).  This  flower,  described  by  Rntnpbiai  aa  the 
^PxBncKw  most  fragrant  of  the  Eastern  Archipelago,  yields  a  delicious  and  permanent  perfume. 

Price,  from  23.  Gd.  per  Bottle. 

THE  ROYAL  ARCHERY  BOUQUET, 

T  ^  '  Dedicated  to  tbo  fair  Members  of  the  Toxopbilite  Society,  in  a  puzzle  box,  2b.  fld. 

RIMMEL’S  TOILET  VINEGAR, 

A  tonic,  and  refreshing  adjunct  to  the  daily  ablutions  or  bath.  Price  Is ,  28.  Gd.,  and  5s.  per  bottle. 

EUGENE  RIMMEL,  PERFUMER  TO  H.R.H.  THE  PRINCESS  OF  WALES, 

OO,  Slrana  ;  ISS,  Reifcut  Street ;  anU  Oomlxill,  ILsOudon. 
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A  TALE  OK  THE  PRESEST  DAY. 


IV  TUB  AUTHOR  OF  “MILDREU’s  WEDDIN'O,”  ETC.,  ETC. 


CHAPTEll  XIX. 

Having  thus  gained  his  own  consent  to  an  impradont 
marriage,  Philip  hastened  to  apply  for  Mr.  Woodford’s. 
He  wrote  to  that  gentleman,  respectfully  urging  his  claims, 
nod  pressing  for  his  consent  to  his  speedy  marriage  with 
Fairy,  on  the  ploa  of  his  mother’s  precarious  health  and 
earnest  wish  to  see  them  united  before  his  own  early  depar¬ 
ture  for  Ireland. 

Mr.  Woodford’s  reply  was  a  masterpiece  of  diplomatic 
eloquence.  He  had  no  idea  thoro  had  over  been  any  question 
of  marriage  between  Philip  and  his  daughter ;  he  had  looked 
on  their  attachment  as  a  more  childish  affair;  even  now  he 
could  not  regard  it  as  serious ;  Philip’s  circumstances  made 
the  thought  simply  absurd.  He  trusted  they  were  both  too 
young  to  mind  this  silly  matter  very  much,  but  ho  really 
wished  ho  hod  interfered  earlier  to  put  an  end  to  it  He  had 
views  for  Flora  which  would  conduce  to  hor  happines-s,  and 
even  if  nothing  of  a  painful  nature  had  occurred  lately  to 
render  their  former  friendship  impossible,  Philip  would  surely 
now  perceive  that  it  was  no  longer  possiblo  to  admit  him  ns  a 
visitor  at  Willow  Grove,  and  he  trusted  to  his  honour  as  a 
gentleman  to  abstain  from  seeking  an  interview  with  Fairy 
elsewhere. 

Exceedingly  indignant  and  sorrowful,  Philip  road  the  letter 
to  bis  mother,  and  asked  hor  advice. 

“Mr.  Woodford,”  she  said,  “is  sacrificing  his  daughter 
to  his  own  selQsh  interests.  You  are  not  bound  by  hU 
ideas  of  honour;  you  must  see  Fairy,  and  ascertain  her 
wishes.” 

“  My  idea  of  honour,”  answered  Philip,  “  is  that  I  am  bound 
to  protect  my  affianced  wife  against  the  cruelty  that  would 
destroy  hor  happiness.” 

“You  are  right,”  returned  Mrs.  Rayner.  “Her  father  is 
blinded  by  his  fears  and  his  poverty;  he  cannot  see  that 
Fairy’s  marriage  with  Mr.  Norman  would  do  him  no  perma¬ 
nent  good.  His  ends  once  gained,  the  banker  would  soon 
withdraw  the  aid  he  is  now  giving  so  capriciously  to  this 
poor  ruined  family,  and  Fairy  would  find  she  had  sacrificed 
herself  in  vain.” 

Philip  tried  to  listen  to  this  calmly,  but  as  bis  mother  drew 
a  picture  of  the  slow  torture  of  Fairy’s  life  if  she  yielded  her 
consent  to  this  hateful  marriago  his  heart  beat  wildly,  his 
Naw  Ssatss.  No.  19,  Vol,  IT. 


cheeks  burned,  and  he  clenched  his  bands  with  a  passion 
which  it  might  have  shaken  Mr.  Norman's  nerves  to  see. 

It  happened  that  on  this  day  there  was  a  grand  review  at 
Sharpton ;  sundry  generals  and  lord-lieutenants  and  a  royal 
duke  were  to  inspect  Philip’s  regiment  and  other  regiments 
marched  to  S'oarpton  for  that  purpose.  Hence  there  was  no 
time  for  further  discussion  of  Mr.  Woodford's  letter,  and 
Philip,  hastily  locking  it  in  his  desk,  bode  his  mother  fare¬ 
well,  and  hurried  away. 

She  listened  to  the  last  ringing  echo  of  his  horse’s  hoofs, 
and  then  begged  the  nurse  to  bring  her  writing  materials. 
Since  her  first  conversation  with  her  son,  Mrs.  Rayner  had 
felt  a  great  ch.ange  in  her  own  condition.  The  slight  attack 
of  paralysis  from  which  she  bad  been  sufiering  had  posited 
away,  but  a  strange  weakness,  a  curious  foreboding  of  death 
had  taken  possession  of  her,  and  believing  in  this  she  earnestly 
wished  to  do  her  utmost  for  Philip  before  the  end  came.  So 
nerving  her.self  for  the  eilort,  she  attempted  the  painful  task 
of  writing  to  General  Sinclair. 

How  young  hor  heart  grow  as  she  wrote  I  how  old  feelings, 
perished  hopes,  and  past  love  revived  again  within  it.  flitting 
faintly  through  her  pained  thoughts  like  ghosts  of  her  dead 
youth!  Her  hand  trembled,  and  tears  fell  fast  upon  tho 
paper ;  she  strove  to  remember  that  she,  a  faded,  stricken 
woman,  was  writing  to  an  aged,  worn  man,  and  words  of 
common  kindness,  of  comfort,  of  consolation,  wore  the  only 
suitable  ones  to  use,  but  tho  deep  tenderness  of  earliest  days, 
the  passionate  yearning  of  hor  youth,  the  sick  agony  of  patient 
waiting  in  after  years  rose  like  a  flood,  and  drowned  tho 
thoughts  of  common  courtesy  which  she  would  fain  have 
ponuud.  She  bowed  for  a  moment  to  the  storm  of  feeling, 
and  wept  silently  as  it  passed  over  her. 

It  is  strange  how  an  early  love  haunts  us  in  ago  and  sick¬ 
ness,  and  even  perhaps  in  death.  Do  wo  get  wrong-mated  on 
earth  ?  and  is  there  some  mysterious,  invisible  chain  attaching 
us  to  the  one  whom  wo  did  lovo,  or  might  have  loved?  We 
love,  and  love  wrongly ;  we  marry,  and  make  the  best  of  it,  or 
the  worst,  according  to  the  whiteness  or  the  blackness  of  our 
souls ;  but  there  are  few  hearts,  no  matter  how  grinding  or 
groping  life  may  be  to  them,  in  which  this  one  romance  of 
youth  does  not  linger  with  a  tenderness  ever  green  and  fiesh. 

Mrs  Rayner,  as  she  dried  hor  tears,  reproached  herself  for 
her  weakness,  and  half-smiled  at  the  thought  of  a  woman  of 
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forty-eight  gbeddiog  tears  like  »  girl.  She  retleeted,  too,  how  | 
nearly  she  was  at  the  and  of  her  pilgrimage,  and  how  little 
comfort,  hope,  or  happiness  this  earthly  love  bad  given  her 
tbrongh  life.  The  reed  on  which  she  had  leaned  had  pierced 
her  through ;  it  would  be  folly,  then,  indeed  to  cling  to  it  in 
death.  It  had  never  brought  her  aught  but  weariness,  dia- 
;  appointment,  or  sorrow,  and  not  to  this  love  could  she  look 
i  now  for  reward  or  consolation,  but  to  that  higher,  holier, 

I  purer  love  that  sheds  its  balm  on  the  contrite  heart  and  the 
I  broken  spirit.  Thither  her  soul  betook  itself  now  in  prayer 
i  and  fiuth,  and  calm  cheerfulness  and  quiet  strength  stole  back 
I  like  silent  angels  to  their  old  resting-place — her  patient,  kindly 
{  heart. 

{  She  was  fnll  of  love  to  all  those  whom  she  was  going  to 
I  leave  in  this  bard  world — her  son,  her  daughter  Fairy,  the 
I  sg^d,  white-haired  lover  of  her  youth,  his  motherless  girl,  and 
'  Mrs.  Woodford,  her  early  scboolday  friend,  about  whoso  shadow 
I  a  hundred  pleasant  memories  lingered.  So  dashing  the  tears 
I  away,  she  murmured  thanks  to  God  for  all  things,  and  wrote 
\  with  steady,  kindly  hand  to  the  worn  man  who  had  made  her 
I  heart  beat  so  wildly  in  the  old  times  so  long  ago. 

I  She  told  him  Philip’s  story,  with  all  its  present  hopes  and 
fears,  and  prayed  him,  if  the  day  came  when,  weary  and  dis¬ 
appointed,  be  should  seek  India,  to  accord  him  his  friendship 
for  her  sake.  Then  she  spoke  of  Mary,  and  of  her  hope 
that  this  gentle  girl  might  be  her  son's  consoler  if  indeed 
the  promised  wife  of  his  youth  were  tom  from  him.  She 
spoke,  too,  of  herself  calmly  and  cheerfully,  as  of  one  about 
to  enter  the  unknown  world  where  the  weary  are  at  rest, 

'  and  until  they  should  meet  at  that  bourne  she  bade  him  a 
I  long  farewell. 

I  Setting  aside  this  letter,  she  wrote  another  to  Mrs.  Wood- 
1  ford.  She  reminded  her  of  their  early  days,  their  long  friend¬ 
ship,  their  mutual  love  for  Philip,  in  those  years  when,  in 
his  mother's  absence,  he  had  found  a  home  with  her.  “  The 
i  love,”  she  said,  “you  gave  my  boy  I  have  repaid  to  your 
I  dear  daughter.  Give  these  two  to  each  other,  and  let  a  dying 
I  woman  bless  you.  Or  if  the  obedience  you  owe  your  husband 
prevent  this,  promise  me  at  least  that  until  Philip  be  un¬ 
faithful  you  will  never  make  Fairy  so.” 

After  arranging  a  few  other  papers,  Mrs.  Rayner  folded  her 
letters  and  laid  them  on  her  desk;  then  much  calmed  and 
comforted,  but  very  weary,  she  leaned  hack  on  her  pillow 
and  slept  peacefully. 

While  she  slumbered,  a  gentle,  quiet  figure,  clad  in  a  pretty, 
fresh  muslin,  stole  in  silently,  and,  kneeling  by  her  bedside, 

I  prayed  for  her  with  blessings  and  tears.  Then  rising,  she  eat 
'  watching  her,  while  all  the  sunshine  that  poured  in  at  the 
I  rosy  window  seemed  to  play  upon  her  face,  flushing  it  with 
I  softest  beauty  like  the  light  of  a  happy  love. 

“Fairy  !”  exclaimed  Mrs.  Rayner  on  awaking,  “is  it  indeed 
‘  you  ?” 

“  My  mother  heard  from  Dr.  Philperse,”  said  Fairy  with  a 
I  smile,  “that  Philip  would  be  at  Sharpton  all  day  on  duty,  so 
I  she  gave  me  leave  to  come  and  see  you,  since  there  was  no 
chance  of  my  meeting  him.” 

“  And  you  smile.  Fairy  ?” 

“  I  smile,”  answered  the  young  girl  with  a  blush,  “because 
it  appears  to  me  so  foolish  to  think  that  my  love  for  Philip 
can  depend  on  my  seeing  him  continually.  My  father  fancies 
if  we  are  separated  we  shall  forget  each  other ;  that  is  so  im¬ 
possible,”  she  concladed,  shaking  her  fair  head  emphatically, 
while  her  bright  hair  caught  the  sunlight  in  golden  glints  as 
it  danced  from  curl  to  curl. 

Mrs.  Rayner  looked  at  her  as  the  old  look  at  the  young, 
half  in  sorrow,  half  in  pleasure. 

“  Yon  are  a  true-hearted  girl.  Fairy,”  she  said  as  she  laid 
her  hand  for  a  moment  on  the  sunny  head  that  leaned  towards 


)  her  tenderly.  “  Hut  circumstances  may  separate  you  and 
Philip,  and  then  memory  will  only  be  a  pain.”  | 

The  bright  rose  of  the  purple  sunset  played  now  on  a  pale  | 
cheek,  as  the  thought  of  separation  sent  the  blood  to  Fairy's  | 
heart  with  a  sudden  pang.  | 

“  Nothing  can  separate  us,”  she  murmured.  I 

Mrs.  Rayner  seized  this  opportunity  to  speak  of  Philip's  I 
letter  to  Mr.  Woodford,  and  of  his  reply.  Fairy  listened  with 
parted  lips,  blushiog  deepest  rose  at  mention  of  being  Philip’s 
wife  so  soon,  but  turning  pale  when  she  heard  of  her  father’s 
refusal. 

“  I  fear  they  wish  you  to  marry  Mr.  Norman,”  said  Mrs. 
Rayner,  “hut  you  would  be  very  unhappy  as  his  wife. 
Fairy.” 

The  young  girl  bowed  her  head  without  spoaking;  even 
to  Philip’s  mother  she  could  not  divulge  all  the  miseries  of 
their  poverty,  nor  say  how  many  motives  might  urge  her 
father  on  the  course  he  was  pursuing. 

“  Fairy,”  continued  Mrs.  Rayner,  “  I  dare  not  advise  yon  to 
disobey  your  parents,  but  I  do  from  my  heart  believe  that  j 
obedience  in  this  case  would  be  a  grievous  sin  and  sorrow. 

A  curse  rest.s  on  all  worldly  marriages  from  the  deceitful  { 
wedding-day  till  that  awful  hour  when  one  perjurer,  wrecked 
in  happiness,  looks  on  the  dead  face  of  the  other.  If  any 
human  being  could  tell  what  sin  and  suffering  lie  wrapped  up 
within  a  false  wedding-ring,  I  doubt  if  the  bravest  would  not 
tremble  ere  she  s  dd  herself  to  such  bitter  slavery.  Yours  is 
a  weak  nature.  Fairy,  but  remember  in  destroying  yourself 
you  may  destroy  Philip  also.” 

She  had  seized  the  girl’s  band  as  she  spoke,  while  her  worn 
face,  lighted  up  with  the  flush  of  excitement,  looked  unearthly 
in  its  dying  beauty.  And  Fairy,  impressed  by  her  earnest¬ 
ness,  and  trembling  at  her  words,  knelt  by  the  bedside 
sobbing  and  speechless.  Gently  stroking  her  fair  curls  with 
wan  fingers,  Mrs.  Rayner  continued —  ! 

“  Fairy,  my  dear,  no  one  told  mo  these  things  when  I  was  | 
young,  and  in  the  bitterness  of  a  great  disappointment  I  I 
sinned  in  my  haste.  But  my  old  love  lingered  in  my  heart,  I 
marring  all  my  happiness,  and  that  I  dared  let  it  linger  made  j 
my  punishment,  for  we  cannot  cherish  an  unlawful  thing  | 
without  it  turn  again  and  sting  us.  I  suffered  deeply,  and  I 
deserved  to  suffer.” 

“  Do  not  reproach  yourself,”  whispered  Fairy;  “  I  know  you 
did  your  duty  nobly  to  Captain  Rayner.” 

“We  never  do  our  duty  unless  we  love  it.  Fairy,”  answered 
Mrs.  Rayner.  “Do  not  cheat  your  conscience  by  prombing 
it  you  will  do  your  duty.  We  are  not  machines  to  be 
wound  up  to  a  certain  work,  but  human  beings,  with  affec¬ 
tions  and  passions  which  will  rebel  against  an  ir’xsome  duty, 
and  tfao  warfare  the  soul  then  suffers  is  a  battle  not  always 
given  to  the  strong.  Promise  me  you  wiU  not  engage  in  such 
a  conflict,  my  poor  child.” 

“I  should  die  if  I  forsook  Philip.  Oh  I  how  can  you  think 
I  would  ?”  cried  Fairy  passionately. 

“  In  our  last  days,”  replied  Mrs.  Rayner  sadly,  “a  sorrow¬ 
ful  spirit  of  prophecy  seems  to  descend  on  us,  and  we  discern 
things  hidden  from  the  strong  and  healthful.  But  I  am 
happier  now.  Fairy,  that  I  have  warned  you.  And  remember 
a  time  came  to  me  when  I  sought  happiness  with  tears  and 
could  not  And  it.” 

“  I  have  heard,”  faltered  Fairy,  “  of  the  sacrifice  you  made 
for  Philip’s  sake.” 

“I  was  right  to  do  my  duty  at  last,”  she  answered,  “by 
renouncing  for  my  son  the  love  I  had  never  conquered  for  his 
father’s  sake.  How  could  I  presume  to  hope  fur  happiness  ? 

I  preferred  to  bear  sorrow  all  my  life  long,  knowing  I  merited 
the  pain  I  felt.  Ob,  Fairy !  in  all  affliction  learn  to  have 
patience  and  hope !  Remember  the  Psalmist’s  words,  ‘  Have 
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patience  and  Ho  shall  give  thee  the  desire  of  thine  heart.’ 
Oh,  if  I  bad  but  waited!" 

She  stopped,  overcome  by  emotion,  while  the  tears  that  had 
gathered  in  her  eyes  fell  slowly  over  her  worn  white  face. 
Much  agitated,  Fairy  leant  over  her  tenderlj. 

“You  have  been  so  good  a  mother,”  she  said,  “and  all  these 
things  are  so  long  gone  by ;  comfort  yourself.” 

Mrs.  Raynor  glanced  at  her  letter  to  General  Sinclair,  and 
thought  that  some  wounds  ever  open  afresh. 

“Fairy,”  she  said,  “there  are  things  which  have  a  sting  of 
bitterness  in  them  to  the  last,  and  this  is  one  of  thena,  that 
we  might  have  been  happy  and  would  not.  Do  not  mistake 
me :  I  never  regret  what  I  did  for  Philip’s  sake :  I  am  think¬ 
ing  of  the  old  impatient,  fretful  time  before  my  marriage.” 

She  covered  her  eyes  with  her  hand,  as  though  to  shut  out  the 
visions  that  rose  too  rapidly,  and  went  on  in  a  musing  tone — 

“  I  remember  as  if  it  were  but  yesterday,”  she  said,  “  the 
evening  on  which  I  sealed  my  fate.  We  were  by  the  sea,  and 
I  was  seated  on  a  rock,  looking  out  over  the  waves,  wonder¬ 
ing  whether  they  would  ever  bring  Gerald  Sinclair  back. 
The  weariness  in  and  around  me  was  like  a  desert ;  uncared 
for  by  him,  I  felt  myself  worthless  as  the  seaweed  at  my  feet, 

I  and  in  my  dreamy  moodiness  I  never  noted  the  incoming 
tide,  nor  heeded  my  imminent  peril,  till  a  sudden  shout 
aroused  me.  Then  looking  up,  I  saw  Captain  Rayner  stand¬ 
ing  on  the  high  cliff  above  me,  pointing  to  the  water,  which 
now  surrounded  the  rock  on  which  I  sat.  At  high  tide  the 
beach  was  covered,  and  there  was  not  a  path  by  which  I 
could  escape  unaided.  1  knew  this,  and  as  I  comprehended 
my  danger  I  shrieked  aloud,  ‘Save  me!  save  me!'  Captain 
Rayner,  if  he  could  not  hear  my  voice,  saw  my  imploring 
gesture  and  my  terror,  and  instantly  commenced  to  descend 
the  cliff.  The  hazard  to  him  was  horrible;  even  now  I 
cannot  think  of  it  without  a  shudder.  lie  risked  his  life  at 
every  step,  but  he  saved  mine ;  and  when  he  asked  me  that 
night  to  be  bis  wife,  I  felt  I  had  no  right  to  say  ‘No.’  My 
gratitude  was  so  fervent  that  for  a  time  I  misunderstood 
myself  and  forgot  my  love.  I  have  this  excuse.  Fairy,  that 
the  scene  was  terrible,  and  the  impression  it  made  on  my 
mind  so  great  that  1  still  feel  the  horror  with  which  I  watched 
it,  and  I  have  but  to  close  my  eyes  to  see  again  the  frightened 
girl,  the  daring  climber  whom  a  false  step  would  have  dashed 
to  death,  and  the  horrible  precipice - ” 

But  here  Mrs.  Rayner,  whose  eyes  were  still  closed,  flnng 
her  arm  suddenly  around  Fairy.  “Keep  back.  Fairy!"  she 
cried — “keep  back!  I  hear  the  roar  of  the  breakers.  You 
will  perish — you  will  be  dashed  to  pieces!” 

She  sank  back  on  her  pillow  pale  and  fainting,  while  Fairy, 
much  alarmed,  leant  over  her  anxiously. 

“  Do  not  be  frightened.  Fairy,”  she  said  in  a  moment  with 
a  reassuring  smile.  “  I  believe  my  brain  drew  too  vivid  a 
picture  of  the  scene,  and  suddenly,  instead  of  Captain  Rayner, 
my  imagination  placed  your  figure  ou  the  cliff,  and  I 
fancied - ” 

She  stopped,  and  her  words  were  so  low  that  Fairy  scarcely 
heard  them,  but  her  manner  struck  a  chill  to  the  girl’s  heart, 
and  the  thought  that  she  might  be  delirious  added  to  her 
terror.  ‘‘You  are  very  ill,”  she  whispered.  “Lot  me  call 
for  help.” 

I  “  No,  no ;  not  yet,”  answered  Mrs.  Rayner.  “  Fairy,  when 
I  will  you  see  my  son  ?”  she  added  earnestly. 

The  tone  of  sad  anxiety  in  her  voice  touched  Fairy  like  a 
^  reproach.  “  I  will  see  him  when  ho  likes,”  she  answered 
hurriedly.  “  I  will  get  mother’s  permission - ” 

“Get  it  soon,  my  dear,”  said  Mrs.  Rayner,  “else  I  shall 
I  never  again  see  dear  Phil’s  face  radiant  with  the  joy  it  always 
I  wears  in  your  presence.” 

“  If  you  can  spare  him  so  soon,  I  c.an  send  a  note  by  the 


doctor  to-morrow  to  tell  him  when  to  come,  if  mamma 
consents.” 

“  Fairy,”  asked  Mrs.  Rayner  earnestly,  “  if  Philip  urges 
you  to  marry  him  at  once,  what  shall  you  say  ?” 

Fairy’s  cheeks  flushed  crimson,  and  then  grew  pale,  and 
her  lips  quivered  as  she  answered  in  trembling  tones,  “  My 
father  is  so  ill;  perhaps  he  is  dying.  I  dare  not  disobey 
him  now," 

“  Perhaps  I  am  dying  too.  Fairy,”  responded  Mrs.  Rayner, 
as  she  fixed  her  eyes  with  a  long  sorrowful  gaze  on  the  young 
girl.  “  I  fear  I  shall  never  see  your  fair  young  face  ag^ain, 
and  my  son  will  bo  alone  in  the  world.  Nevertheless,  I  dare 
not  counsel  yon  further  than  I  have  done.  Only  be  firm  and 
true  to  Philip  and  yourselL” 

“  I  will,  I  will,”  murmured  Fairy,  as  she  stooped  to  kiss  her. 

“  Take  this  letter  to  your  mother,”  said  Mrs.  Rayner.  “  She 
will  let  yon  see  my  poor  Philip— she  will  not  refuse  me  this 
kindness.  Now  go,  ray  darling,  for  yon  have  a  long  walk 
home,  and  it  is  getting  late.” 

Fairy  cost  an  anxious  glance  towards  the  window.  It  was 
a  lovely  evening  in  May,  but  the  shadows  were  lengthening 
as  she  rose  to  put  on  her  bat. 

“I  feel  strangely  nervous  about  your  return  home  this 
evening,”  said  Mrs.  Rayner,  watching  her  with  loving  eyes  as 
she  adjusted  her  cloak. 

“  Do  not  fear  for  me,”  returned  Fairy,  smiling.  “  Charlie  is 
coming  to  meet  me.” 

She  spoke  gaily,  but  Mrs.  Rayner’s  eyes  were  fixed  ana 
glassy,  and  she  did  not  seem  to  hear. 

“Hush!”  she  cried.  “What  is  the  clock  striking ?  Is  it 
eight  ?”  ' 

“No,”  answered  Fairy,  hastening  towards  her,  “it  is  only 
seven.” 

“I  am  glad,”  said  Mrs.  Rayner,  speaking  again  in  her  own 
steady  voice.  “  I  have  a  fancy.  Fairy,  my  child ;  yon  will 
obey  a  sick  woman’s  fancy  ?’’ 

“  Yes,  certainly,”  answered  Fairy  earnestly. 

“  Then  try,  my  dear,  to  pass  that  little  stile  at  the  comer 
of  the  wood  where  Philip  and  I  used  to  bid  yon  good-bye  in 
the  old  days  of  our  long  walks  together,  before  the  village 
clock  rings  eight.” 

“  It  will  be  easy  to  do  that,”  said  Fairy,  a  little  surprised  at 
the  request,  “  since  it  is  only  seven  now.” 

“  Do  not  stay  a  minute,  dearest ;  bid  me  good-bye  at  once,” 
returned  the  invalid  eagerly.  Then  she  kissed  the  young 
girl  tenderly  again  and  again,  and  laying  her  hand  on  her 
head,  prayed  God  to  bless  and  guard  her.  Fairy  strove 
against  her  tears,  and  kept  ^em  back. 

“  I  shall  soon  see  you  again,”  she  said,  as  she  stood  a 
moment  at  the  door,  her  sunny  hair  falling  round  her  radiant 
face,  and  her  eyes  shining  with  the  glistening  tears  unshed. 
“Tell  Philip,  mother  dear,  how  I  love  you  both.” 

The  words  brought  a  bright  blush  across  her  cheeks,  and 
her  little  hand  closed  the  door  hastily.  It  shut  out  the  vision 
of  her  innocent  loving  face,  which  a  moment  before,  like  a  fair 
picture,  had  stood  framed  by  the  portal  in  Mrs.  Rayner’s 
sight,  and  the  room  seonaed  filled  with  a  sudden  silence  and 
darkness.  “  1  shall  never  see  her  again  in  this  world,”  mur¬ 
mured  the  sick  woman.  “  Oh,  why  does  not  Philip  come  ?” 

CHAPTER  XX. 

IT  was  eight,  not  seven,  the  clock  had  strack,  and  Fury 
on  discovering  this,  hurried  through  the  fields  a  little 
nervously.  Sharpton  was  so  near,  with  all  its  great  factories 
and  forges,  that  the  neighbourhood  was  by  no  means  one  of 
rural  simplicity  and  safety.  Hence  as  she  reached  each  stile 
she  strained  her  eyes  along  the  footpath,  anxiously  longing 
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for  •  sight  of  Charlie’s  face.  Intent  always  on  this  ex¬ 
pectancy,  she  had  almost  reached  the  wood  and  stile  of 
which  Mrs.  Rayner  had  spoken  before  she  remembered  her 
injnnetion. 

“  It  must  be  nearly  half-past  eight,”  she  said  to  herself,  “  so 
I  cannot  obey  her  wish.  I  am  sorry,  but  doubtless  it  can  be 
of  no  consequence.” 

A  footpath  through  a  oom-field  skirting  the  wood  led  into 
a  lane  winding  up  a  steep  hill,  at  the  foot  of  which  stood  the 
stile  in  question.  On  crossing  it  the  wayfarer  found  himself 
in  a  little  path  winding  through  the  last  comer  or  boundary 
of  the  wood,  whence  another  stile  took  him  into  the  country 
road  which  ran  straight  on  to  Willowdesm.  Hitherto,  Fairy 
had  met  only  a  few  straggling  workpeople  and  factory 
hands  returning  home,  who  had  glanced  at  her  fair  delicate 
face  with  admiration,  and  sometimes  a  rough  but  honest 
compliment  as  she  passed  them  timidly;  but  now,  as  she 
went  on  through  the  green  com,  she  saw  a  man— decidedly 
not  a  Sharpton  hand — sitting  on  the  stile  that  led  into  the 
wood,  swinging  bis  foot  to  and  fro  as  he  gazed  up  the  road 
over  the  hilL  The  sun  was  gone  down,  and  the  wood  behind 
him  so  dark  that  she  could  not  distinguish  his  face,  but  his 
air  and  figure  had  an  indeecribable  look  of  familiarity,  which 
increased  as  she  approached,  yet  quite  died  away  as,  getting 
▼ery  near  him,  she  obserred  be  was  bnt  a  beggar  or  tramp, 
miserably  dressed  in  a  ragged  fustian  suit.  He  wore  a 
slouched  hat,  and  his  head  and  face  were  further  corered  by 
the  folds  of  a  large  neckerchief. 

As  Fairy  drew  near  the  stile  this  easy  figure  seated  at  the 
top  made  no  attempt  to  move,  and,  after  a  moment's  hesita¬ 
tion,  she  found  herself  obliged  to  address  him. 

“  Will  yon  kindly  allow  me  to  pass  ?”  she  said,  yeiy  timidly, 
and  without  looking  up. 

The  man  pretended  not  to  hear  until  she  had  repeated  her 
request,  then,  still  retaining  his  seat,  and  comjdetely  blocking 
up  the  way,  he  said  in  a  whining  tone— 

Fm  a  poor  shoemaker,  miss,  out  of  work ;  I  shall  be  yery 
thankful  for  a  copper.” 

At  sound  of  ^  yoice  Fairy  started,  and  a  quick  blush 
flashed  oyer  her  face.  She  looked  up  suddenly,  and  as  she 
gazed  at  the  mendicant  the  strange  thonght  that  bad  crossed 
her  mind  died  out  of  it.  Very  willingly  would  she  haye 
given  him  some  small  alms,  bnt  coin  was  scarce  at  Willow 
Lodge,  and  although  Agnes  might  always  haye  a  secret 
hoard,  and  eyen  sleepy  Doll  might  now  and  then  grab  a 
copper,  it  was  rare  indeed  that  Fairy  eyer  found  herself  in 
possession  eyen  of  a  postage-stamp. 

“I  am  yery  sorry,”  she  answered,  “but  I  really  haye  not  a 
penny  to  giye  you.” 

“  Very  well,  miss,”  said 'the  man  surlily;  “as  you  please, 
mil*.” 

“  Will  yon  let  me  pass  ?”  pleaded  Fury  ag^n,  while  her 
heart  beat  loudly;  smd  inwardly  she  cried,  “0  Charlie  I 
Charlie !  where  are  you?” 

“  There's  plenty  of  room  for  folks  to  pass  if  they  pleased,” 
pinttered  the  man ;  ”  I  unt  the  cholera,  I  s’pose.” 

Pale  and  frightened.  Fairy  stood  trembling,  uncertain  how 
to  act,  when  ttse  tramp,  with  a  sudden  change  of  manner, 
turned  towards  her. 

“Yon  are  an  uncommon  pretty  gal,  to  be  sure,”  he  said 
with  great  case  and  coolness.  “  Xow,  since  yon  won’t  giye 
me  a  penny,  what  do  yon  say  to  my  taking  a  kiss,  and  helping 
yon  oyer  the  stile  for  it  ?” 

The  triumphant  expression  of  his  eyes,  his  tone,  and  the 
indolent,  impudent  grace  which  his  ragged  costume  could 
not  hide,  seemed  to  Fairy  like  a  flash  to  reyeal  his  identity. 
And  this  time  her  thought,  instead  of  dying,  broke  into 
words. 


“I  know  you.  Why  are  yon  trying  to  frighten  me?  why 
are  yon  in  this  disguise  ?” 

“  You  are  quite  mistaken,  my  pretty,”  returned  the  man, 
slouching  his  hat  still  lower  over  bis  eyes ;  “  I  am  in  no 
disgpiise  at  all.  Come,  I  mean  to  have  that  kiss.” 

Again  in  doubt,  and  almost  fainting  from  renewed  terror. 
Fairy  shrieked  loudly  as  the  ruffian  seized  her  hand  and  bent 
his  bead  towards  her  face.  But  eyen  as  the  cry  passed  from 
her  lips  a  strong  grasp  was  fastened  on  her  assailer,  and  ho 
was  flung  yiolently  back  against  the  stile. 

“Yon  appear  to  bo  amusing  yourself  very  pleasantly,” 
said  the  voice  of  Mr.  Grind,  as  he  touched  bis  hat  with 
grim  politeness  to  the  fallen  man.  “Is  this  the  way  yon 
keep  business  appointments  ?  I  have  been  waiting  for  ycu 
since  eight  o’clock — it  is  now  a  quarter  past.  If  you  will 
allow  me,  I  will  take  charge  of  this  young  lady,  and  you  can 
wait  my  leisure  till  I  come  back.  Miss  Woodford,  will  you 
accept  my  arm  ?” 

Too  bewildered  and  frightened  to  speak.  Fairy  accepted 
Mr.  Grind’s  aid  silently,  and  as  she  stepped  from  the  stile 
into  the  road  she.  saw  the  sepulchral  brougham,  the  steady 
horse,  and  the  silent  coachman,  all  waiting  in  perfect  repose 
at  a  distance  at  the  foot  of  the  hill. 

“  Then  it  is  Mr.  Norman !”  she  exclaimed,  as  Mr.  Grind, 
murmuring  some  apology  for  not  offering  her  the  carriage, 
hurried  her  on  in  the  opposite  direction  through  the  wood. 

“Eh?  what  do  yon  say?”  he  cried,  as  he  still  walked  on 
rapidly,  holding  her  hand  on  his  arm. 

“  I  say  that  man  must  be  Mr.  Norman.  He  is  come  to  meet 
yon  on  business,  I  suppose,  bnt  why  in  disguise  ?  And  it  was 
cowardly  in  him  to  try  and  frighten  me.  He  will  call  it  a 
joke,  I  dare  say,  bnt  it  is  a  cowardly  one,”  she  added  indig¬ 
nantly. 

They  had  come  so  far  throngh  the  wood  that  the  stile  and 
the  easy  figure,  with  all  its  coolness  and  grace  returned, 
leaning  against  it,  were  no  longer  visible,  yet  Mr.  Grind 
plunged  several  paces  farther  on  before  he  replied— 

“  Miss  Woodford,  you  may  be  right  or  you  may  be  mis¬ 
taken — I  will  not  discuss  that  point  with  yon.  Bnt  surely 
you  can  understand  that  in  affairs  of  business  a  man  may  be 
sometimes  obliged - ” 

Mr.  Grind  paused,  as  if  even  his  stony  self-possession  found 
itself  slightly  ruffled. 

“  I  can  comprehend  no  business,”  returned  Fairy,  “  which 
can  possibly  oblige  a  gentleman  to  disguise  himself  like  a 
beggar.” 

“I  was  not  alluding  to  that,”  said  Mr.  Grind;  “I  was 
thinking  of  myself.” 

A  certain  change  of  voice  made  Fairy  look  up  at  him 
quickly,  and  at  that  instant  a  curious  trust,  an  instinctive 
sympathy  with  the  untold  feeling  that  shadowed  for  a  moment 
bis  massy  and  uncouth  features,  made  her  press  her  hand 
with  a  gentle  touch  on  his  arm.  Even  as  she  did  it  she 
wondered,  and  asked  herself  how  she  could  feel  thus  kindly 
towards  the  stony  bugbear  whom  all  the  family  so  hated  and 
feared. 

“Yon  were  alluding  to  yotirself,  Mr.  Grind?”  she  said 
gently. 

He  bad  turned  and  looked  at  her  as  he  felt  the  pressure  of 
her  slight  fingers  on  his  arm,  and  as  he  met  the  glance  of 
her  candid  and  innocent  eyes  upraised  to  his  full  of  a  child’s 
wonder  and  pity,  he  said  abruptly — 

“Thank  yon.” 

But  in  another  moment  he  moved  so  far  from  her  side  that 
her  band  dropped  from  his  arm,  while  he  observed  in  bis 
usual  hard  tone — 

“  Never  mind  what  I  was  going  to  say  about  myself,  Miss 
Woodford.  I  will  leave  it  unsaid ;  it  is  a  matter  of  no  conse- 
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quence.  I  wish  to  remark,  with  regard  to  Mr.  Norman,  that 
1  have  by  no  means  asserted  that  ho  is  como  hither  to  meet 
me  in  disguise.’’ 

“Then  if  that  man  is  not  Mr.  Norman,  who  is  he?’’  said 
Fairy. 

“I  have  not  said  that  he  is  not  Mr.  Norman,”  returned 
Mr.  Grind  in  his  harshest  voice.  “  It  certainly  is  no  business 
of  mine  to  interfere  with  Mr.  Norman’s  stylo  of  dress.” 

“  And  it  is  no  business  of  mine  to  pry  into  his  affairs  or 
yours,”  answered  Fairy  a  little  petulantly,  her  old  dislike  of 
Mr.  Grind  now  returning  upon  her  in  full  force.  “Pray 
keep  your  secrets  to  yourselves.” 

“  But  suppose,”  resumed  Mr.  Grind,  as,  with  his  strong 
and  heavy  stride,  he  kept  up  without  an  effort  with  her 
hurried  step— “ suppose  I  wished  you  to  keep  it  secret  too? 
Suppose  that  the  slight  accident,  as  it  appears  to  you,  of  your 
meeting  with  this  person — who,  I  do  not  deny,  had  an 
appointment  with  me — were  in  reality  an  affair  of  great 
importance,  and  I  implored  yon  not  to  mention  it  to  any  one 
— to  any  one  without  exception  ?” 

“  If  the  matter  be  one  of  such  importance,  I  presume  Mr. 
Norman  will  speak  of  it  to  me  himself,  and  ask  me  to  keep  it 
secret,”  returned  Fairy  coldly;  “though  no  apology  he  can 
make,”  she  added,  almost  in  tears,  “  can  excuse  his  cowardly 
conduct.” 

“I  am  quite  of  your  opinion  there,”  continued  Mr.  Grind 
in  his  most  imperturbable  and  rigid  manner.  “But  you  will 
find  Mr.  Norman  will  make  you  no  apology,  and  if  you  speak 
to  him  of  the  affair  he  will  deny  the  whole  thing.” 

Fairy  turned  her  face  towards  him  with  an  expression  of 
great  surprise  and  disgust,  but  she  made  no  reply.  Before 
her  look  Mr.  Grind's  stoniness  slightly  relaxed,  and  his  large 
grim  features,  from  which  all  play  of  feeling  seemed  to  have 
been  washed  out  long  ago  by  some  icy  sea,  wore  a  sudden 
impression  of  earnestness. 

“Miss  Woodford,”  ho  said,  “believe  mo  you  will  do  well 
not  to  mention  this  matter  at  all  to  Mr.  Norman.” 

“  I  shall  mention  it  to  my  father,”  returned  Fairy,  as  the 
tears  she  could  no  longer  repress  forced  their  way.  “  Why 
should  Mr.  Norman  insult  and  frighten  me  because  our  un¬ 
fortunate  circumstances  place  us  in  his  power  ?  It  is  cruel — 
cruel.  Oh,  Mr.  Grind !  I  know  you  are  hard — unmerciful — 
a  man  who  exacts  the  last  farthing  of  his  due,  but  even  you 
must  acknowledge - ” 

Hiding  her  face  with  her  hands.  Fairy  stopped,  as  though 
fearing  she  had  said  too  much. 

“And  I  have  felt  so  gratefully  towards  Mr.  Norman  lately,” 
she  murmured. 

Mr.  Grind,  as  she  spoke,  stood  contemplating  her  with  his 
protruding  and  fishy  eyes  growing  each  moment  stonier  and 
uglier.  Had  he  been  sitting  before  some  ghostly  photographic 
lens  warranted  to  deprive  the  human  countenance  of  all 
natural  expression  his  faco  could  not  have  looked  blanker. 
Yet  as  if  there  were  a  something  within  him  which  demanded 
expression,  and  that  something  were  a  desire  to  knock  some¬ 
body  down,  he  hit  bis  band  against  a  tree  with  such  fury  that 
the  skin  broke,  and  a  little  stream  of  blood  trickled  over  the 
hard  knuckles. 

“  Miss  Woodford,”  he  said  at  last,  still  in  his  dull,  hard  way, 
“I  am  very  sorry  for  you,  but  I  ana  still  more  sorry  that  yon 
pain  yourself  unnecessarily.  It  is  not  my  fault  if  you  imagine 
a  mlUan  who  molests  you  on  the  high  road  to  be  Mr.  Norman. 
It  is  even  singular  you  should  deem  Mr.  Norman  capable  of 
such  unworthy  conduct.” 

Was  there  a  twinkle  of  intelligence  in  those  boiled-fish  eyes 
as  he  said  this,  or  was  it  only  a  gleam  from  the  glowing 
western  sky  that  sparkled  in  them  ? 

“  Miss  Flora,”  he  resumed,  “  since  it  pains  you  so  much. 


will  you  take  my  assurance  that  the  person  who  has  fright-  | 
ened  you  is  not  Mr.  Norman,  and  will  you  promise  mu  not 
to  broach  the  subject  to  him  at  all?” 

Fairy,  who  was  trying  to  repress  her  nervous  burst  of 
tears,  did  not  lor  a  moment  reply,  upon  which  he  wont  on 
more  earnestly — 

“  Believe  me  it  will  be  better  for  yon,  better  for  your  family, 
if  when  you  see  Mr.  Norman  again  you  meet  him  as  if  nothing 
had  happened,  ignoring  this  encounter  altogether.  And, 
above  all,  don’t  name  it  to  him.  What  a  man  has  1o  do  in 
the  way  of  business  is  not  sdways  an  agreeable  subject  for 
discussion  with  his  friends.  Concealment  may  bo  necessary 
at  times ;  and  as  to  disguise,  are  we  not  all  disguised  ?  To 
whom,  save  to  the  young  and  innocent  like  you,  is  there 
granted  the  luxury  of  opeuness  ?”  I 

Very  much  surprised  and  struck  by  the  absurdity  of  such  I 
a  speech  coming  from  Mr.  Grind,  Fairy  began  to  laugh— one 
of  those  nervous  hysterical  laughs  which  frighten  elderly 
gentlemen  exceedingly. 

“  My — my  dear  girl !’’  said  Mr.  Grind. 

Such  words  from  his  lips  were  too  much,  and  Fairy  laughed 
louder,  choking  the  laugh  with  a  violent  sob,  and  then  stopping 
suddenly,  as  she  saw  the  twitch  of  Mr.  Grind's  lips  and  the  | 
whole  mask  of  his  face  change  to  a  quiver  of  intunse  emotion. 

“Don’t  laugh,”  he  said  os  he  took  her  hand,  and  his 
manner  grew  every  moment  more  earnest ;  “  I  want  to  save 
you  from  future  sorrow.  You  soe,  if— if  in  the  way  of  busi¬ 
ness  a  man  has  put  on  a  disguise,  be  does  it  in  the  belief  that 
bis  disguise  will  not  be  penetrated — mind,  I  am  not  saying 
Mr.  Norman  has  disguised  himself — and  if  he  is  found  out  he 
is  naturally  annoyed.  Now,  if  yon  were  to  name  this  affair 
to  Mr.  Norman,  he  could  not  explain  it  to  yon— that  would 
be  impossible  f  the  result,  therefore,  would  only  be — in  fact, 
there  is  no  telling  what  the  result  might  be.  I  am  a  bard 
man  of  business.  Miss  Flora,  a  long-headed,  far-seeing  man, 
and  I  tell  you  earnestly — I  tell  you  with  all  the  earnestness  I 
have  in  my  soul — that  I  can  see  nothing  but  misery  unless  you 
pass  over  this  matter  in  total  silence.”  i 

He  had  impressed  her  at  last,  and  she  looked  at  him  with  : 
frightened  eyes  as  she  said  solemnly —  i 

“  I  will  not  say  a  word  to  Mr.  Norman — I  assure  you  I  will  ^ 
not,  Mr.  Grind — since  you  think  it  will  bring  some  misery  on  j 
my  poor  father.”  I 

“You  jump  to  conclusions  very  quickly,”  observed  Mr. 
Grind ;  “  but  it  little  matters  what  meaning  you  apply  to  my  | 
warning  so  you  keep  your  promise.  Have  1  your  word  that  i 
you  will  be  silent  to  Mr.  Norman,  and  to  your  father  and  | 
mother,  and  every  one  or  any  one  who  might  one  day  tell  ^ 
Mr.  Norman?”  | 

More  startled  than  she  could  express.  Fairy  said  “Yes”  in  > 
a  very  earnest  tone,  and  then  silence  fell  between  them  as 
they  walked  on  swiftly  through  the  wood.  i 

“  Excuse  me,”  said  Mr.  Grind,  breaking  the  pause  abruptly,  I 
“  may  I  ask  if  you  ore  not  engaged  to  Mr.  Rayner  ?” 

“Yes,”  answered  Fairy,  as  a  beautiful  fiosh  spread  over 
her  face. 

“  Then  what  is  the  man  about  ?”  asked  Mr.  Grind  in  his 
harshest  tones.  “  Why  doesn’t  he  marry  you  at  once  ?  Is 
he  waiting  for  your  father  to  give  yon  a  fortune  ?” 

“No,”  answered  Fairy,  shrinking  timidly  from  his  side; 

“  he  asked  my  father  the  other  day  to  consent  to  our  mar¬ 
riage,  but  he  is  very  poor,  and  papa - ” 

“  Ah !”  interrupted  Mr.  Grind,  understanding  it  all  as  easily 
as  if  she  had  given  a  long  explanation. 

“  And  poor  papa  is  so  ill,  you  know,”  said  Fairy,  with  a 
pleading  look  on  the  stony  face. 

“And  you  don’t  like  to  worry  him,”  observed  Mr.  Grind 
shortly.  “Nevertheless,  when  a  young  lady  can  get  an 
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honest  men,  she  should  take  him  at  once.  Marry  him 
directly,  and  Fll  g^ve  you  away,  Miss  Woodford.” 

Here  Mr.  Grind  broke  into  such  a  stony  and  sepulchral 
laugh— a  laugh  so  unlike  anything  but  the  langh  of  a  ghostly 
comic  singer — that  Fairy  felt  by  no  means  inclined  to  echo  it. 

“  Yes,  I’ll  give  yon  away,  and  then  I  shall  truly  have  seen 
you  safely  out  of  the  wood.  Here  we  are  at  the  end  of  it, 
and  ni  wish  you  good  evening.  Isn’t  that  your  brother  and 
sister  coming  ?  Your  sister  is  on  a  black  pony — Mr.  Shep¬ 
herd’s,  I  think.” 

Here  Mr.  Grind  put  his  hand  to  his  month;  and  had  it  been 
any  other  than  Mr.  Grind,  Fairy  would  have  thought  that 
that  large  bony  member  hid  a  smile. 

“You  are  safe  now,  Miss  Woodford,  so  I  will  wish  you  good 
evening,”  said  Mr.  Grind.  “  Remember,  my  last  word  is — 
silence.” 

“Now  have  I  frightened  her,  and  will  she  be  silent?”  ho 
murmured  to  himself  as  he  walked  back  through  the  wood. 
“Or  will  she  tell  Leslie  Norman  that  she  saw  him  in  a 
mountebank  disguise  waiting  for  me  at  the  foot  of  Gibbet 
Hill?  Well,  and  if  she  tells  him,  Archibald  Grind,  what 
then  ?  Why  then  prepare  yourself  for  devilries  and  double 
deyilries.” 


THE  HORSE-SHOE  ON  OLIVET 

TO  Jericho,  in  the  moming-tidc. 

Went  Christ  the  Lord  and  disciples  three  ; 
Peter  walked  by  the  Master’s  side, 

Saying,  “  Lord,  what  durst  I  not  do  for  thee  ?” 

And  of  many  things  the  Master  talked. 

While  the  sun  rose  high  and  higher  yet ; 

And  it  came  to  pass,  as  forth  they  walked, 

Even  to  the  road  on  Olivet, 

That  Jesus  saw  a  horse’s  shoe 
In  Peter’s  path  upon  the  way. 

And  bade  him  (what  durst  not  Peter  do  ?) 

Take  up  the  horse-shoe  from  where  it  lay. 

But  why  should  he  stoop  for  a  thing  so  small. 
That  was  not  jewel,  silver,  or  gold  ? 

So  He  stooped  for  it  who  was  Lord  of  all. 

And  hid  it  close  in  his  garment’s  fold  ; 

But  the  Lord  in  the  village  exchanged  the  shoe 
For  a  measure  of  cherries  cool  and  red. 

And  gathered  them  close  in  His  garment  too,t 
As  forth  from  the  village  again  they  sped. 
And  still  as  the  sun  rose  high  and  higher. 

And  harder  and  stonier  grew  the  way. 

And  the  tall  white  rocks  flung  back  the  tire. 

On  the  travellers’  beads,  of  the  hot  noonday. 
And  they  wore  weary,  the  travellers  four. 

Of  the  dusty  road,  and  the  heat,  and  thirst ; 
And  Peter,  who  tired  and  thirsted  soro, 

Walked  slow  behind,  and  Jesus  first. 

Then  our  loving  Lord,  who  is  Lord  of  all. 

Who  hungered  and  thirsted  for  our  sake. 

Who  bears  with  the  froward,  stoops  to  the  small, 
And  shuns  the  reed  that  is  bruised  to  break, 
Dropped,  one  by  one,  in  Peter’s  way. 

The  little  cherries  cool  and  moist ; 

And  Peter  stooped  to  them  where  they  lay. 

And  ate  them,  and  his  heart  rejoiced. 


*  A  German  tradition,  quoted  somewhere  by  Harriet  Maitineau. 
t  Lake  vl.  38. 


Then  Josus  said,  with  serene  sweet  eyes, 

“  To  small  things  he  who  disdains  to  bend. 
Perhaps  to  matters  of  smaller  size. 

Neither  silver,  nor  gold,  nor  jewel  prize. 

May  learn  to  stoop  down  before  the  end.” 
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BY  FRAKCIS  D.tVEXAN'T. 


VI. — ELFIilD.V,  THE  F.;Ur.  MAIL  OF  TAVISTOCK. 

“And  what  are  cliceks  but  ensigns  oft 

That  waive  hot  youth  to  delUs  of  blood  t 
Did  Helen's  breast,  though  ne’er  so  soft, 

Du  Greece  or  Ilium  any  good  t" — Anon. 

“  DGAR,  the  peaceable  brother  to  Edwyne,  was  crowned 
at  Bathe.  Hee  was  so  excellent  in  justice,  and  sharpo 
in  correction  of  vices,  as  well  in  his  magistrates  as  other 
subjectes,  that  never  beefore  his  dates  was  used  lesse  felon^o 
by  robbers,  or  extortion  or  bribery,  by  false  cflicera.  He 
chastised  the  great  negligence,  covetousnos  and  vicious  living 
of  the  cleargie,  and  brought  them  to  a  better  order.  Of 
stature  hee  was  but  little,  yet  of  minde  valiant  and  bardie, 
and  verie  expert  in  martiall  pollicie.” 

Such  is  the  account  given  by  ijtow  of  the  king  who  reigned 
over  England  in  A.D.  959.  The  chronicler  goes  on  to  justify 
this  statement  by  specifying  the  various  governmental  acts 
which  Edgar  did  for  the  more  effectual  security  of  the  kirfg- 
dom ;  and  then  gives,  albeit  unwillingly,  upon  the  authority 
of  William  of  Malmesbury,  a  report  to  the  effect  that,  “  not- 
'witbstanding  his  manifold  vertues  before  rehearsed,”  Edgar 
was  but  a  backslider  in  respect  of  the  moral  law,  and  not  one 
whit  better  than  he  should  be  in  his  regard  for  female 
■virtue. 

The  monarch  is  so  great  a  favourite  with  honest  Stow  that 
he  hardly  likes  to  give  place  to  this  aspersion  upon  Edgar’s 
memory  ;  but  fairness  and  candour  prevail,  and  in  the  text  of 
the  history  is  to  be  found  a  short  account  of  the  facts  col¬ 
lected  in  the  following  pages.  From  other  sources  1  have 
gathered  sufficient  information  to  warrant  mo  in  thinking 
that  though  the  account  of  Edgar’s  wisdom  and  justice  is 
true,  the  report  which  Stow  gives  upon  the  authority  of 
William  of  Malmesbury  is  true  also,  and  that  his  majesty  was 
liable  to  at  least  ecclesiastical  censure  in  respect  of  certain 
misdoings  which  are  recorded  against  him. 

He  did  not  so  systematically  disregard  the  obligations  of 
morality  as  to  come  within  the  class  of  which  Lord  Macaulay 
c'.ted  a  famous  man  as  the  example — the  class  which  bates 
its  neighbour  and  loves  its  neighbour's  wife — though  even 
this  I  fear  it  must  be  confessed  he  did  once,  not  without 
provocation  and  extenuating  circumstances ;  yet  he  did  that 
which,  considering  St.  Dunstan  was  Archbishop  of  Canter¬ 
bury  at  the  time,  one  is  rather  surprised  to  find  ho  did 
without  getting  penitential  whacks  for  it.  I  fear  that  bis 
relations  with  Ethelfloda  the  White  were  none  of  the  pro- 
perest;  and  that  if  Wolflied  the  Nun  could  be  put  into  the 
witness-box  she  might  tell  such  a  story  of  “  all  her  love  and 
all  her  woe”  as  would  not  redound  to  the  credit  of  the  king ; 
but  for  these  transgressions,  and  for  “  some  others”  of  the 
same  kind,  an  old  historian  tells  ns  hard  penance  was  en¬ 
joined,  the  remembrance  of  which,  added  to  a  more  tempe¬ 
rate  habit  that  came  with  increasing  age  and  diminishing 
youth,  caused  Edgar  to  incline  to  more  virtuous  courses,  so 
that  on  the  whole,  perhaps,  he  had  not  more  to  answer  for 
on  this  score  than  most  of  his  nobles ;  and  oven  grant  that 
be  bad  a  vice  which  he  petted  above  the  average,  he  had 
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countervailing  qualities,  as  courage,  frankness,  manliness. 

the  story  of  the  temptation  and  victory  of  the  saint  was  told. 

which  put  him  far  in  advance  of  most  of  his  surroundings. 

that  the  fair  fiend  was  not  released  from  Dunstan’s  hold  till 

I  have  said  above  that  once  King  Edgar  was  guilty  of 

quite  the  grey  of  the  morning,  and  that  she  had  shown  a  just 

haling  his  neighbour  and  loving  bis  neighbour’s  wife,  and 

appreciation  of  her  entertainment  by  nicknaming  the  enter- 

that  there  were  in  the  case  both  provocation  and  extenuating 

tainer,  whom  she  called,  as  the  king  took  care  to  repeat,  by 

circumstances.  I  propose  in  the  present  legend  to  state  the 

the  euphonious  title  of  “  bald-pate.” 

case  with  its  extenuating  circumstances,  and  to  show  the 

By  bis  ofiice,  however,  the  archbishop  was  a  damper  on 

provocation  which  the  king  received.  I  am  not  without 

the  conversation,  which  was  therefore  kept  within  bounds  of 

hope — begging  some  consideration  for  my  client  in  respect  of 

decorum,  the  king  and  bis  court  contenting  themselves  with 

the  roughness  and  barbarousntss  of  the  lime  in  which  bo  lived 

telling  and  hearing  of  some  new  beauty  which  they  had  seen 

—of  winning  from  the  readers  of  this  Magazine  a  verdict  in  his 

in  their  travels.  One  vaunted  the  peerless  favour  of  a 

favour,  even  though  they  might  very  properly  censure  his 

Northumbrian  maid,  another  the  matchless  splendour  of  a 

conduct  in  the  matter  of  Ethelfleda  the  White  and  Wolflied 

Kentish  damsel,  while  some  mid-England  traveller  spoke  of 

the  Nun. 

the  passing  loveliness  of  the  queen  of  beauty  in  his  district, 

1 

Edgar,  who  camo  to  the  throne  when  ho  was  only  sixteen 

which  was  allowed,  he  said,  to  be  the  chief  dwelling  of  female 

years  of  age,  was  not,  of  course,  mariied  at  the  time,  nor  was 

fairness  in  the  whole  island. 

he,  in  view  of  occupations  which  took  him  much  aBeld,  either 

King  Edgar  listened,  but  said  nothing  till  all  present  had 

in  actions  against  Scots  and  Welsh,  or  in  sailing  round  his 

said  their  say,  except  the  gallants  who  had  lately  come  from 

kingdom — which  ho  is  said  to  have  dono  every  summer — 

the  West  Country,  and  who  stood  smiling  at  what  they  heard. 

disposed  for  some  years  to  enter  the  bonds  of  wedlock.  He 

like  men  who,  if  not  incredulous,  are  persuaded  that  they  can 

was  more  prone  to  freer  courses,  and  while  remaining  far 

shame  the  proudest  boast  that  can  be  made. 

from  insensible  to  beauty  and  to  womanly  blandishments. 

The  king  observed  them,  and  when  the  last  speaker  had 

was  altogether  unwilling  to  “settle”  until  such  time  as  he 

spoken,  asked  them  the  reason  why  they  stood  smiling  and 

bad  reduced  all  his  subjects  into  due  obedience,  founded  the 

silent. 

number  of  religious  houses  which  his  conscience  or  his  con- 

“  We  have  listened  thus  long  to  the  vaunts  which  these 

■ 

fessor  deemed  requisite,  and  set  his  own  distinctive  mark 

men  have  made,  and  are  ready  to  laugh  ourselves  tired,  for 

■ 

upon  the  different  princes  who  chose  to  oppose  his  arms. 

we  know  that  however  beautiful  these  ladies  may  be  of  whom 

One  of  his  favourite  companions  in  all  his  expeditions  was 

they  talk,  there  is  one  in  the  country  whence  we  come  who  is 

a  man  a  good  deal  older  than  himself,  though  not  so  old,  if 

incomparably  before  them  all,”  answered  the  West  Country 

one  may  judge  by  a  remark  dropped  hero  and  there  in  the 

gallants. 

chronicles,  as  to  bo  above  joining  with  his  master  in  those 

“  Say  you  so  ?’’  said  the  king.  “  But  how  can  yon  speak 

pursuits  for  which  I  have  suggested  ho  deserved  at  least 

thus  when  you  have  not  seen  the  ladies  of  whom  these  men 

ecclesiastical  censure.  This  man  was  Atholwold,  Earl  of 

speak  ?” 

East  Anglia,  “a  jolly  young  carl,”  as  Westcote  writes,  and 

“  There  cannot  be  anything  more  perfect  than  perfection,  my 

he  fills  a  prominent  place  in  the  eventful  story  which  I  am 

lord,”  replied  the  gallants,  “  and  this  lady  of  the  West  Country 

about  to  relate.  lie  was  the  neighbour  whom  King  Edgar 

is  beauty  paramount — the  perfection  of  perfect  beauty.” 

got  to  hate,  and  whoso  wife,  alas !  King  Edgar  got  to  love  ; 

King  Edgar  pricked  up  his  ears,  and  became  exceedingly 

but  the  bating  and  the  loving  were  both  consequences  of  acts 

attentive;  even  St.  Dunstan  turned  his  oar  that  was  not 

for  which  Earl  Athelv^ld  was  himself  to  blame.  Before  the 

deaf  to  listen ;  and  the  noblemen  who  had  said  so  much  in 

time  of  which  I  am  writing,  the  king  and  the  earl  were  all  in 

praise  of  their  respective  damsels  forbore  to  resent  the 

all  to  one  another.  Did  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  grow 

gallants’  cool  assertion  of  West  Country  superiority,  so  inte- 

over-stringent  with  his  penancc.s,  it  was  to  Athelwold  that 

rested  were  they  in  knowing  more  of  the  lady  whose  beauty 

Edgar  unburdened  bis  mind  on  the  subject.  Did  Malcolm, 

was  so  confidently  proclaimed. 

King  of  the  Scots,  or  Kinad,  of  the  Cambrians,  make  an  incur- 

“What  is  she  like  ?”  asked  Edgar. 

sion  into  the  kingdom,  it  was  upon  the  advice  and  strong  arm 

And  in  answer  to  the  question  the  gallants  described  such 

of  Athelwold  of  East  Anglia  that  Edgar  relied ;  and  1  fear  1 

a  one  as  indeed  warranted  the  assertion  they  had  made,  if 

must  add  that  when  more  private  and  less  creditable  actions 

only  their  description  might  be  taken  for  truthful. 

were  tj  the  fore,  it  was  to  the  same  source  that  Edgar  looked 

The  lady  was  in  her  eighteenth  year,  was  five  feet  four 

for  as.sistanco.  They  halved  each  other's  griefs  and  doubled 

inches  in  height,  of  exquisitely-moulded  figure,  had  a  swan- 

each  other’s  pleasures,  and  were  essentially  a  pair  of  friends. 

like  neck,  and  a  head  that  baffled  description.  Her  hair  was 

Love  was  the  rock  on  which  their  friendship  split,  as  upon 

black,  and  so  long  that  she  could  stand  upon  it ;  her  face  was 

the  same  rock  many  other  friendships  have  gone  to  pieces. 

oval,  with  a  beautiful  brow,  beneath  which  sparkled  the 

Edgar  was  holding  his  court  at  London.  Dunstan  the 

largest  and  most  lustrous  jewels  of  eyes  that  ever  filled  man’s 

Saint  —  whose  reputation  for  sanctity  ar.d  prowess  against 

brain  with  delirium.  Her  nose  was  straight,  her  mouth  small 

beautiful  fiends  was  clearly  ascertained  and  allowed  since 

and  beautifully  shaped,  and  her  chin — well,  the  gallants  could 

that  little  affair  with  t’ae  damsel  tempter  at  Glastonbury — 

not  lay  their  tongue  to  any  superlatives  adequate  to  qualify 

was  there,  and  so  were  the  flower  of  the  English  nobility. 

it.  Her  complexion  was  as  a  mirror  for  the  tell-tale  blood  to 

Earl  Athelwold  was  of  the  company,  and  so  were  some 

show  by ;  her  hands  and  feet  were  delicately  small,  her  voice 

gallants  who  had  lately  come  from  the  Woat  Country.  It  was 

was  a  silver-toned  voice.  She  was  most  wondrous  sweet  and 

essentially  a  bachelor’s  court ;  ladies  were  conspicuous  only 

fair.  The  gallants  had  travelled  far  and  seen  many,  but  never 

i 

by  their  absence,  and  by  the  talk  of  the  courtiers,  who,  like 

had  they  met  the  equal  of  this  incomparable  beauty. 

young  men,  spoke  much  and  freely  of  thorn.  The  archbishop 

King  Edgar  stood,  rapt  in  attention,  drinking  in  every 

was  rather  a  damper  on  the  conversation,  but  the  king 

word.  Earl  Athelwold  was  equally  entranced.  St.  Dunstan, 

affected  to  believe,  and  did  not  conceal  his  belief,  that  though 

who  had  been  conning,  or  appearing  to  con,  a  mass-book 

St.  Dunstan  might  by  his  office  be  obliged  to  condemn  the 

which  the  monks  of  Canterbury  hod  just  sent  to  him  as  a 

subject,  his  saintship  was  by  no  means  dead  to  pretty  maidens’ 

present,  and  had  sat  apart  from  the  talkers,  as  holy  man 

charms ;  and  the  king,  moreover,  had  his  version  of  the  Glas- 

should,  fairly  turned  his  head  right  round,  and  listened  as 

tonbury  affair,  and  never  ceased  to  remind  those  present  when 

holy  man  should  not,  unless  to  inform  himself  so  that  be 
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!  might  the  better  reprore  afterwards.  The  noblemen  who 
I  had  been  the  occasion  of  the  story  were  also  deeply  impressed, 
j  so  vividly  and  so  much  in  detail  did  the  gallants  describe 
their  West  Countrywoman. 

I  “  Who  is  this  lovely  maiden  ?  What  is  her  name  ?  Where 
j  does  she  live  ?  Who  are  her  parents  ?" 

I  These  questiens  were  hurried  one  on  to  the  other  in  the 
j  impatience  of  the  courtiers  to  know  more  about  her,  so  that 
1  the  gallants  were  puzzled  to  answer  them,  till  King  Kdgar 
I  took  the  matter  into  his  own  royal  hands.  And  first  be  made 
I  the  gallantii  swear  upon  their  honour  and  their  manhood  that 
I  all  they  had  stated  was  true,  nothing  being  said  out  of  mere 
;  boastfulness.  Then  he  asked — 

I  “  What  is  her  name  ?” 

!  *•  Klfrida,”  answered  the  gallants. 

;  ‘‘Where  does  she  live?’’ 

!  “At  Tavistock,  in  Devonshire.” 

j  “  And  her  father  ?" 

I  “  Is  Earl  of  Devenshire,”  was  the  reply. 

)  “Odogams?"  exclaimed  all,  including  the  archbishop,  who 
had  let  his  mass-book  fall  down,  and  was  now  one  of  the 
interested  group. 

j  •'  The  same,"  answered  the  gallants.  “  Elfrida  the  Beau- 
J  tiful,  the  Fair  Maid  of  Tavistock,  and  only  daughter  to 
Odogams,  the  great  Earl  of  Devonshire.” 

\ow  Odogams  next  to  never  came  to  the  court,  but  lived 
an  independent  life  on  his  own  vast  estates,  on  which  ho  was 
more  absolutely  lord  thsn  King  Edgar  was  over  Englandi 
tight  hand  though  he  kept  upen  the  people;  He  was  an  old 
!  man  too,  and  little  inclined  to  make  one  at  a  court  where,  if 
frivolity  was  not  the  order  of  the  day  when  the  king  had 
leisure,  something  like  it,  or  worse,  prevailed.  Did  the  king 
require  advice  as  to  his  conduct  in  the  government ;  did  ho 
want  any  one  to  take  malcontents  or  rebels  in  hand ;  did  he 
need  some  one  to  plan  and  carry  out  a  good  hunting  expedi¬ 
tion — then  who  better  than  Odogams,  the  Earl  of  Devonshire 
— who  readier  or  more  willing  than  he  ?  But  when  it  was  a 
questien  of  love  aflairs,  intrigues  with  ElthelflcdHs,  Wolllieds, 
and  the  like,  Odogams  was  out  of  his  element,  so  he  did  not 
go  to  the  king’s  court,  but  dwelt  at  heme  on  the  banks  of  the 
Tavy,  looking  after  his  earldom  and  his  daughter  Elfrida, 

1  whose  fame  indeed  was  as  great  throughout  the  whole  of  the 
West  as  the  court  gallants  had  represented  it  to  be. 

The  gallants’  account  was  also  substantially  correct  as  far 
I  as  it  went.  Elfrida  was  all  that  they  described  her  to  be,  and 
I  somethiiig  more.  Those  jewels  of  eyes  which  wore  so  large 
!  and  lustrous,  filling  men’s  brains  with  delirium,  had  at  times 
a  fire  in  them  such  as  is  seen  in  the  eyes  of  enraged  wild 
beasts ;  and  that  pretty  little  mouth,  so  small  and  exquisitely 
i  shaped,  sometimes  showed  an  expression  which  was  decidedly 
I  crack  However,  it  was  excusable  enough  in  the  gallants  to 
!  “be  to  her  virtues  very  kind,  and  to  her  faults  a  little  blind." 

Being  only  generally  interested  in  the  young  lady,  and  being 
I  never  likely — for  they  were  not  of  high  estate — to  become 
particularly  interested  in  her,  it  was  well  that  they  should 
j  suppress  the  knowledge,  even  if  they  had  it,  when  giving  a 
I  description  of  her. 

King  Edgar  was  so  much  struck  by  what  he  had  heard 
j  ’  that  he  incontinently,  then  and  there,  fell  in  love  with 
Elfrida,  and  probably  would  have  set  off  that  very  day  to 
j  seek  her  but  that  he  was  under  compulsion  to  do  Danstan- 
j  imposed  x>cnance  for  some  recent  peccadillo,  and  had  also 
.  some  very  pressing  business  in  connection  with  his  fleet, 
i  which  was  being  got  ready  against  his  next  summer  crnirie. 
But  what  need  for  him  to  go  in  person.’  Had  ho  not  a 
friend,  an  alter  tijo,  who  would  do  quite  as  well  as  himself  to 
verify  or  refute  the  testimony  of  the  gallants?  Certainly  he 
had.  Athelwold,  Earl  of  East  .bnglia,  was  his  bosom  friend. 
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from  whom  ha  had  no  secret,  in  whoso  faith  and  loyalty  ho  1 
knew  he  could  trust,  a)id  who,  as  the  old  historian  already  ' 
once  quoted  says,  “was  a  skilful  lapidary,  and  could  judge  i 
sufliciently  of  such  jewels,  and  was  not  ignorant  of  his 
sovereign’s  diet.”  Athelwold  should  be  sent  “  to  see  this  ^ 
pearl ;  that  if  she  were  so  orient  as  report  made  her,  she  j 
should  be  seized  on  for  the  king’s  own  wearing.” 

As  soon  ns  King  Edgar  explained  his  diCionlty  to  Athel-  ^ 
wold,  that  kind  friend  at  once  offered  his  assistance,  lie  ) 
would  go  instead  of  the  king,  and  report  faithfully  what  he 
should  see ;  and  with  this  commission,  no  more— no  power  to  , 
bind  and  contract  in  behalf  of  his  master— it  was  arranged 
that  Earl  Athelwold  should  set  out  that  same  afternoon,  fur-  | 
nishod  with  the  royal  letters  to  Odogams,  which  stated  that  ■ 
.Vthelwold  was  travelling  on  the  king’s  busii.ess,  though  the  j 
nature  of  the  business  was  not  declared.  ' 

So  King  Edgar,  astute  and  skilful  though  ho  was,  ermmitted 
the  egregious  mistake  which  had  been  committed  before, ’and  | 
has  been  committed  rinco,  his  time,  of  sending  a  deputy  in 
charge  of  his  love  affairs.  Athelwold  went  off  into  the 
West;  King  Edgar  stayed  in  London,  discharging  his  | 
peuance  and  attending  to  his  fleet;  and  St.  Dunstan  went 
on  with  his  works  of  piety,  taking  advantage  of  his  sove¬ 
reign’s  unusually  liberal  state  of  mind  to  got  the  grant  of 
another  eharter  of  foundation  out  of  him. 

Earl  Athelwold  travelled  quickly,  and  in  due  course  came 
to  Exeter,  from  which  city  ho  sent  forward  a  messenger  to  | 
Odogams,  apprising  him  of  his  coming,  and  delivering  to  him 
the  king’s  letters. 

When  Athelwold  reaehed  the  carl’s  court  at  Tavistock,  ho 
found  such  a  welcome  as  became  his  rank  and  the  rank  t  f 
his  host.  Everything  was  splendid  and  in  abundance ;  nothing 
that  the  most  luxurious  nobleman  could  desire  was  wanting, 
i  and  the  manner  in  which  he  was  received  by  Odogams  gave 
I  a  z^st  to  the  enjoyment  of  the  great  prince’s  hospitality  I 
I  which  doubled  the  satisfaction  arising  from  the  hospitality 
i  itself. 

j  It  was  not  till  the  morning  after  his  arrival  that  Athelwold  I 
;  had  an  oppertunity  of  seeing  her  wko  was  the  object  of  hi^’ 
j  visit,  and  then  *•  he  found  fame  rather  a  sparing  niggarit 
than  a  lavish  reporter  of  her  excellences.”  She  was  indeed 
I  “the  paragon  of  her  sox,  and  wonder  of  Kature” — so  sur- 
!  passingly  beautiful  that  .Vthelwold,  no  mean  or  inexperienced 
'  judge,  had  never  seen  any  one  worthy  of  being  compared  . 

with  her.  So  fascinated  was  ho  that  no  more  than  the  gallants  ' 

!  did  he  observe  .anything  like  rage  in  the  fire  which  darted 
j  from  those  lovely  eyes,  nor  did  be  notice  any  of  that  cruel 
expression  which,  like  a  faithful  recorder,  I  have  mentioned 
as  having  been  seen  at  times  playing  about  that  exquisitely 
pretty  mouth. 

To  state  in  a  sentence  the  effect  which  one  interview  with 
Elfrida  had  upon  Athelwold,  let  me  say  ho  was  so  ravished 
with  her  lieauty,  that  ho  not  only  forgot  his  sovereign’s  com¬ 
mission,  but  felt  within  his  own  breast  those  sentiments  of  i 
love  which  it  was  meant  that  his  report  should  kindle  in  the  ' 
king’s.  It  is,  however,  no  small  satisfaction  to  be  able  to  add  j 
that  the  love  which  now  welled  up  in  Athol  wold’s  heart  wa.s 
a  pure  and  honourable  one,  altogether  different  from  that 
spurious  kind  which  had  too  long  swayed  him,  and  which,  | 
yielding  no  happiness,  came,  disturbed,  and  went  away,  to  bo 
succeeded  by  others  of  an  equally  fugitive  character.  He  did 
love  this  beautiful  woman,  and  whose  was  the  fault — his  or 
his  m.aster’s,  who  sent  him  on  such  an  errand  ? 

Did  he  strive,  out  of  a  sense  of  duty,  to  make  this  love  of  . 
his  keep  quarter — to  hide  it,  so  that  at  least  it  should  not  I 
appear  until  after  he  had  discharged  his  commission  to  the  ' 
king,  who  might  be  moved  by  his  friend’s  distress,  and  waive 
his  own  claim  in  consideration  thereof?  I  fear  not.  He 
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might  have  doubted  the  king's  generosity ;  he  might  hare 
I  been  so  severely  wounded  in  his  affections  as  to  be  unable  to 
bear  the  mere  thought  of  a  rival;  the  selfishness  of  love, 
I  which  is  the  greatest  monopoliser  and  the  greediest  of  pro¬ 
prietors,  might  have  urged  him.  Some  motive  or  other 
decided  him,  not  only  to  press  his  own  suit,  but  to  bolster  up 
I  his  treachery  to  his  friend  by  a  lie  and  a  slander.  The 
course  of  untrue  love  had  so  long  run  roughly  in  his  mind 
as  to  have  washed  away  those  nice  perceptions  of  honour, 
probity,  and  virtue  which  true  love,  though  it  do  not  run 
smooth,  sharpens  and  brings  out  to  most  delicate  sensitive¬ 
ness.  Unlawful  love  had  debased  him  so  that  when  its  bright 
.  opposite  came  ho  was  all  unfitted  to  receive  it.  lie  deter¬ 
mined  to  cherish  that  which  ho  know  was  a  genuine  and 
comparatively  pure  love  in  himself,  but  to  foster  it  at  the 
expense  of  such  means  ns  those  above-mentioned. 

!  Disguising  the  fact  for  awhile,  he  joined  his  host  in  bunting 
and  in  the  various  exercises  which  had  been  provided  by 
way  of  amusement  for  him.  The  two  earls  scoured  Dart- 
I  moor  in  pursuit  of  the  rod-deer,  and  speared  the  wild-boar  in 
I  the  forests  of  Devon.  They  hunted  otters  in  the  Tavy  and 
I  the  Tamar,  and  once  they  went  down  as  far  as  to  Plymouth, 
I  with  all  the  men  the  Devonshire  earl  could  muster,  because 
I  of  a  report  which  came  to  Tavistock  that  the  Danes  were 
about  to  make  a  descent  upon  that  port. 

*  But  though  Athelwold  took  part  in  all  these  things,  his 
I  heart  was  not  in  them,  for  it  was  wholly  and  solely  iu  the 

keeping  of  beauteous  Elfrida,  upon  whom  all  his  thoughts 
centred,  and  from  whom  they  could  not  be  drawn  by  any 
magnet. 

Soon  after  his  return  to  Tavistock,  when  it  behoved  him  to 
I  think  about  starting  for  London,  he  “took  once  a  pliant 
hour,”  and  poured  into  the  attentive  ears  of  Elfrida  the 
I  earnest  t.ale  of  bis  love  for  her.  She,  unaccustomed  to  the 
'  society  of  so  accomplished  and  elegant  a  person,  and  flattered 
I  by  the  suit  of  the  handsome  and  engaging  Athelwold,  was  so 
'  f.ir  plciised  with  what  she  heard  that  she  did  not  forbid  the 
'  recital  of  it,  and  when  a  day  or  two  afterwards  Earl  Athel- 
i  wold  asked  her  if  she  would  marry  him,  she  consented. 

Odogarus,  pleased  at  the  prospect  of  so  fair  an  alliance  for 
his  daughter,  placed  no  difllculty  in  the  way,  and  agreed,  on 
discovering  that  Athelwold’s  estate,  through  expensive  living, 
I  was  much  reduced,  to  give  Elfrida  such  a  dowry  as  would 
j  enable  them  to  bear  the  charges  of  their  rank  suitably. 
Athelwold  promised  to  return  and  marry  Elfrida  as  soon  os 
ho  should  have  seen  the  king  and  reported  the  execution  of 
^  the  business  (unknown  to  the  Earl  of  Devonshire  and  his 
daughter)  on  which  ho  had  been  sent. 

As  soon  as  Athelwold  came  to  the  court  ho  sought  the 
king,  who  was,  of  course,  especially  anxious  to  know  the 
I  result  of  bis  friend’s  visit. 

“  Well,”  said  Edgar,  “  how  hast  thou  thriven  in  tby  journey 
I  to  the  land  where  the  boasted  jewel  shines?  Say,  is  she  as 
fair  as  report  would  make  her  out  to  bo  ?” 
j  “  Report,  my  lord,  had  ever  a  hundred  tongues,  and  magni- 
I  ties  the  objects  committed  to  its  care.  This  case  is  no  excep¬ 
tion  to  the  general  rule,”  answered  Athelwold. 

“  She  is  overrated,  then  ?”  replied  Edgar.  “  Is  she  fairer 
I  than  Ethel  fleda?" 

I  “  Xay,  my  lord,  certainly  not,’’  answered  the  other.  “  She 
I  is  indeed  fair,  and  in  those  remote  parts  in  which  she  dwells 
she  may  have  some  pretensions  to  the  supremacy ;  but  here, 

*  where  so  many  richer  beauties  shine,  she  would  appear  but 
i  homely,  and  is  certainly  not  worthy  to  be  your  wife  and  com¬ 
panion.” 

A  ray  of  remorse  darted  through  Athel  wold's  midriff  as  he 
,  spake  these  words,  which  he  know  wore  untrue,  and.  wore, 
moreover,  slanderous  of  the  exceedingly  beautiful  woman 


whom  he  passionately  loved ;  yet  he  stuck  to  the  lie  he  had 
fashioned,  in  the  hope  that  it  would  screen  his  treachery  to 
the  king,  and  secure  Elfrida  for  himself. 

Edgar  did  not  for  a  moment  doubt  the  truthfulness  of  the 
statement.  He  deplored  the  fact  that  his  hopes  had  been 
raised  so  high  by  those  West  Country  gallants,  ever  prone  to 
exaggerate  the  worth  of  their  district  and  its  belongings, 
avowed  his  intention  not  to  destroy  Limself  because  of  the 
disappointment,  and  then  talked  of  things  indifferent — about 
the  hunting  in  Devonshire,  the  wealth  and  power  of  Odogarus, 
and  the  trouble  which  the  Cornish-men  gave  in  the  collection 
of  taxes. 

For  a  time  all  went  well  at  the  court.  Athelwold  attended 
it  as  usual  in  order  better  to  disguise  the  next  step  he  pro-  ! 
posed  to  make.  I'ldgar,  in  spite  of  St.  Dunstan,  occupied  his  i 
leisure  in  intrigues,  and  soon  forgot,  in  the  pursuit  of  new  | 
pleasures,  the  beautiful  Elfrida  whose  renown  had  so  much  ' 
moved  him.  ^ 

It  was  not  until  some  time  after  his  return  from  Devonshire  | 
that  .Vtbelwold  thought  he  might  safely  revert  to  the  subject  ; 
of  his  mission,  with  a  view  to  satisfying  his  own  heart’s  ^ 
desire.  Ho  introduced  it  one  day  haphazard  fashion,  when  1 
the  king  and  he  were  discussing  as  friends  their  respective  | 
money  diiUculties.  As  if  it  struck  him  on  the  sudden,  he 
said — 

“  By-thc-byo,  though  that  maiden  you  sent  mo  all  the  way  ^ 
to  Tavistock  to  see  is  not  much  to  look  at,  she  will  have  such 
a  fortune  from  old  Odogarus  as  will  make  her  a  desirable 
prize  enough  for  a  poor  subject  like  mo.  1  wish  heartily, 
my  lord,  you  would  give  mo  leave  to  marry  her.” 

This  he  said  anxiously,  though  bo  feigned  indifference,  and 
he  watched  Edgar’s  face  keenly  as  trying  to  read  his  answer  ; 
before  it  was  spoken. 

“  Oh,  marry  her  if  you  like,  or  rather  if  she  likes,”  said 
the  king,  “and  good  luck  to  your  wooing.  If  it  will  help 
your  suit  at  all,  I  will  give  you  letters  again  to  the  Earl  of 
Devonshire,  telling  him  that  I  shall  look  upon  it  as  a  favour 
to  myself  if  he  will  give  his  consent” 

Athelwold  was  quite  taken  aback  by  this  generous  conduct  ^ 
on  the  part  of  the  man  he  had  wronged.  He  thanked  Edgar 
most  unfeignedly,  accepted  his  offer  of  the  letters,  and  declared  ; 
his  intention  to  set  off  lor  Devonshire  as  soon  as  the  king 
would  allow  him.  > 

In  three  days’  time  Athelwold  departed,  purposely  taking 
with  him  only  a  small  retinue,  in  order  that  there  might  be  ' 
fewer  witnesses  to  his  treachery.  Ho  travelled  with  all 
possible  speed,  and  came  as  before  to  Tavistock.  There  his 
coming  had  been  looked  for  since  some  time  past,  and  his 
advent  was  attended  with  manifold  signs  of  rejoicing,  importing  | 
as  it  did  so  much  to  the  young  heiress  of  Odogarus’s  vast  I 
estates.  The  peasants  turned  out  to  meet  him — thanes  and  | 
coorls  swelled  his  train  ;  and  when  bo  came  within  two  miles  I 
of  Odogarus’s  palace  he  was  received  by  the  friendly  old  earl  , 
with  every  sign  of  affection.  Together  they  rode  into  Tavi-  i 
stock,  and  alighted  at  the  palace-gate  to  receive  the  welcome  , 
of  fair  Elfrida  herself.  i 

Athelwold  thought  he  had  never  seen  anything  so  lovely 
as  the  maiden  who  was  soon  to  be  his  wife.  There  she  stood, 
surrounded  by  girls  all  dressed  in  simple  white,  and  of  whom,  ; 
though  all  were  fair,  she  stood  eminent  in  form  and  beauty.  ! 
AVith  a  bewitching  grace  she  acknowledged  the  salutation  of  I 
Athelwold,  and  thrilled  him  through  and  through  when  she 
lifted  her  eyes  and  allowed  their  brilliancy  to  shine  upon  him. 
Certainly  he  hud  never  seen  so  perfectly  lovely  an  object. 
Yet  this  was  she  whom  he  bad  declared  to  be  uo  way  fit  to 
bo  compared  with  the  ladies  about  the  court,  the  fairest  of  | 
whom  might  have  felt  herself  honoured  if  included  in  the  | 
number  of  her  train.  I 
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Another  ray  of  remorse  darted  through  him  as  he  thought 
of  his  slander,  and  following  it  came  a  half-fearful,  half¬ 
hopeful  thought  Edgarward  respecting  the  future.  It  was 
too  late,  however,  to  stop,  if  he  could  have  withdrawn  himself 
from  the  witchlike  influence  of  the  beautiful  woman.  Besides, 
he  had  a  plan  in  his  head  for  shielding  himself  so  that  the 
king  should  never  find  him  out. 

Very  soon  after  his  arrival,  Athelwold,  Earl  of  East  Anglia, 
and  the  acknowledged  favourite  of  the  king,  was  married 
with  much  pomp  and  circumstance  to  Elfrida,  the  Fair  Maid 
of  Tavistock.  He  was  accounted  fortunate,  and  well  might 
he  be,  for,  as  old  Westcote  says,  “he  obtained  bis  love  and 
his  lady,  and  a  happy  man  was  he.” 

But,  in  order  to  bolstei'  up  his  former  deceit,  he  had,  like 
other  liars,  to  tell  more  lies.  He  described  the  king  and  the 
court  in  such  ill  words  that  Elfrida  was  quite  frightened  at 
the  prospect  of  going  to  them,  and  begged  her  husband  to 
live  on  her  father's  estate,  only  going  to  the  king's  court  when 
absolutely  obliged.  This  plan  fell  in  admirably  with  the 
plan  of  Athelwold.  Ho  assented  to  it,  and  arranged  with 
Odogarus  that  he  and  his  wife  should  live  in  one  of  the  earl's 
castles  higher  up  the  Tamar.  There  bo  spent  several  months 
in  the  enjoyment  of  great  happiness,  dashed  only  once  or 
twice  by  ebullitions  of  that  spirit  which,  like  a  faithful  re¬ 
corder,  I  have  mentioned  as  visible  in  Lady  Elfrida’s  eyes, 
and  sometimes  in  the  peculiar  expression  of  her  lips.  In  duo 
time  he  went  back  to  the  king  in  London,  and  again  spoke  | 
disparagingly  of  the  personal  appearance  of  Elfrida. 

But  Edgar,  who  had  been  struck  by  Athelwold's  long 
absence,  and  was  still  more  moved  by  fresh  reports  which 
came  from  the  West  of  EUrida's  great  beauty,  “began  to 
mistrust  some  false  play,  and  being  naturally  apt  to  be 
inflamed  with  such  sparks,  took  fire  presently,  and  could  not 
admit  delays,  but  see  her  he  would.”  It  seems,  however,  that 
be  was  at  this  particular  time  in  mortal  dread  of  St.  Dunstan, 
who  had  imposed  heavy  penance  upon  him;  so,  not  seeing 
his  way  clear  to  new  entanglements,  he  curbed  his  impatience, 
resolving  to  wait  till  the  end  of  the  summer  (it  was  now 
spring  time ),  when  be  would  go  stag-hunting  in  the  West. 

When  the  summer  came,  Edgar,  who  vehemently  suspected 
Athelwold,  and  was  determined  to  satisfy  himself  as  to  the 
earl's  treachery  or  otherwise,  declared  his  intention  to  hunt 
ronnd  Exeter.  To  Exeter  therefore  he  went,  to  the  great 
joy  of  Odogarus,  who  was  delighted  at  the  opportunity  of 
showing  some  attention  to  his  sovereign,  and  forthwith 
begged  of  him  to  pursue  his  sport  in  the  Tavistock  forests^ 
where  be  could  warrant  him  plenty  of  game,  and  as  fine 
amusement  as  he  could  wish. 

Athelwold  was  terribly  alarmed  when  ho  heard  of  the 
king’s  coming,  for  he  knew  his  ways,  and  strongly  suspected 
the  veritable  object  of  the  expedition.  In  order  to  prevent 
the  calamity  he  dreaded,  “  be  thought  of  many  subtle  and 
cunning  devices,  but  in  fine  made  choice  of  the  very  worst, 
for  so  it  proved,  and  thus  it  was” ; — 

He  went  to  Elfrida  aqd  told  her  of  the  king's  coming,  which 
might  “perchance  bring  some  ill  event  if  she,  with  her 
wisdom,  did  not  prevent  it.”  Then  he  told  her  (how  her 
lustrous  eyes  shone  the  while !)  of  the  deceit  he  had  practised, 
and  how  he  had  wronged  her  beauty,  after  which  “with  a 
long  and  serious  discourse  he  told  her  the  most  rich  diamond, 
rough  and  unpolished,  yielded  no  sparkle,  the  gold  unpolished 
no  lustre,  nor  the  sun  eclipsed  any  beams — so  beauty  and 
eomely  features  meanly  clad,  and  not  adorned  with  curious 
attire  and  dressing,  would  be  slightly  regarded,  and  not 
grazed  on  with  a  curious  eye.  Therefore  to  prevent  his 
wreck,  ho  desired  her,  as  much  as  feminine  wit  could  invent 
(which  is  dull  in  this  though  sharp  and  quick  enough  in  the 
other  part),  she  should  eclipse  her  rare  beauty,  and  obscure 


the  lustre  thereof  by  any  means  whatsoever,  for  that  the  king  ; 
was  apt  to  be  warmed  by  a  smaller  heat  than  the  beams  of  ' 
her  splendant  beauty.”  He  went  on  to  cite  cases  from  history  ' 
and  from  the  poets  in  which  fair  women  had  done  as  ho 
asked  Elfrida  to  do ;  and  the  moro  to  scare  her,  as  he  thought,  ' 
he  recounted  Edgar’s  amours  with  sacred  Wolfiied,  Etholfloda  | 
the  White,  and  the  Andover  Lass.  , 

“Yet  think  not,  sweet  lady,”  ho  continued,  “that  thy  ; 
husband  hath  any  spark  of  jealousy  in  him,  or  mistrust  of  thy  ^ 
virtuous  constancy ;  but  only  to  forewarn  thee,  being  young, 
that  the  old  hunter  is  skilful  in  choice,  and  master  of  skill  in  ; 
venery ;  and  a  diflicult  matter  it  will  bo  to  resist  bis  a-ssault  if  i 
ho  once  attempt.”  And  so  with  many  other  like  persua-sions  | 
and  a  kind  kiss  be  leaves  her,  nothing  doubting  but  he  had 
won  his  lady  to  what  ho  dedred,  especially  having  promised  ! 
so  fairly  and  with  firm  protestation.” 

But  Elfrida,  left  to  herself,  was  troubled  with  many  ' 
thoughts.  At  first  she  resolved  to  do  as  At’nelwold  had  told 
her,  *•  and  no  way  wrong  him.  But  that  word  ‘  wrong'  was  j 
no  sooner  out  of  her  mouth  but  she  began  to  repeal  it.”  I 
“Wrong?”  quoth  she,  “why  what  wrong  shall  I  do  to  repay  ; 
him  wilh  lex tuliomnf  Uat'n  bo  nut  more  devilishly  wronged  mo 
to  make  me  only  a  poor  countess,  that  might  have  been  queen  of 
countesses?  Hath  he  not  also  wronged  his  sovereign,  to 
whom  he  is  not  only  obliged  by  oath,  but  fur  all  bis  f,<rmer 
honour  and  preferment?  Ho  forewarns  mo  of  tre.aehery,  yet 
shows  mo  his  own  example  therein,  wherein  he  hath  trans¬ 
gressed  more  than  possibly  I  can.  His  precepts  and  instruc¬ 
tions  are  only  for  his  own  private  good — nothing  for  my 
honour,  profit,  or  advancement ;  and  shall  I,  to  give  him  con¬ 
tent,  BO  grievously  offend  my  Qod,  to  deface  the  admirable 
image  of  His  excellent  workmanship  in  my  excellent  beauty  ? 
No.  Let  it  be  said  of  me  as  of  Medea— 

“  ‘  The  better  way  I  know  and  approve, 

The  worse  I  follow.' 

And  yet  this  cannot  be  rightly  applied  to  me,  for  have  I  not 
the  example  of  Judith,  that  holy  and  renowned  virtuous  lady, 
who  decked  herself  in  the  supremest  degree  of  art  when  she 
went  to  the  tent  of  Holofernes  ?  and  shall  not  I  adorn  and 
beautify  myself,  being  to  be  visited  by  a  more  worthy  king  | 
than  Holofernes’  master  ?  And  that  holy  woman  Sarah  was  I 
never  persuaded  by  Abraham  her  husband;  neither  did  she 
vilify  her  beauty — the  only  ornament  and  desired  thing  of 
woman ;  neither  will  I,  come  what  will.” 

When  a  lady  reasons  as  Elfrida  reasoned,  and  under  like 
circumstances,  she  will  probably  come  to  the  same  conclusion. 
Elfrida,  so  far  from  obeying  the  wish  of  Athelwold,  dressed 
herself  superbly,  in  her  most  advantageous  dress,  and  with 
the  most  splendid  jewels.  She  left  nothing  unemployed  that 
could  enhance  her  chiirms,  and  when,  to  the  horror  of  her 
husband,  she  appeared  bafore  the  king  at  the  banquet, 
Edgar  was  struck  dumb  with  wonder.  At  a  glance  he  com¬ 
prehended  the  trick  that  had  been  played  him,  and  that  same 
instant  resolved  on  revenge.  At  that  same  instant  al:>o  he 
became  guilty  of  the  sin  already  imputed  to  him,  of  hating 
his  neighbour  and  loving  his  neighbour’s  wife. 

For  the  nonce  he  dissembled  his  violent  passion  with  regard 
to  both  of  them :  he  stayed  at  the  banquet,  and  “  passed  tho 
night  as  contentedly  as  a  man  in  his  case  could.”  Next  day, 
however,  he  elected  to  hunt  in  Horswood,  and  watching  his 
opportunity,  when  Athelwold  and  he  were  alone,  he  thrust 
him  through  with  his  hunting-spear,  so  that  the  traitor  died. 

Thereafter,  as  Carew  informs  us,  ho  “  married  her,  being  a 
widow,  whom  he  had  woo'd  a  maid,”  and  managed  not  only 
during  his  lifetime  to  curb  that  spirit  which  Athelwood  had 
found  so  rebellious,  but  also,  through  her  who  possessed  it,  to 
wean  himself  efTectually  from  froward  ways,  so  that  St. 
Dunstan  had  no  more  need  to  impose  penances  upon  him. 
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Thus  much  of  Elfrida  the  Beautiful  up  to  the  time  of  her 
becoming  Kdgar'e  queen.  Those  who  would  know  more 
about  her— bow  she  went  to  Corfe  Casile  after  her  husband's 
death,  and  being  there,  caused  Edward,  her  stepson,  to  be 
murdered ;  how  she  caused  her  own  son,  Eihelred  the 
Unready,  to  be  made  king  in  his  stead ;  and  how  after  that 
she  did  “  take  great  penance,  and  builded  two  monas¬ 
teries  of  nunnes,  Almesbury  and  Warwell ;  in  which  ^Yarwell 
she  after  lived  a  solitarie  life  till  she  died” — may  find  what 
they  seek  in  William  of  Malmesbury’s  chronicle,  in  the  History 
by  John  Stow,  and  in  quaint  Wustcote's  narrative. 

- ■» 

THE  PRINCESS  DE  LAMBALLE. 

III. 

The  eighteenth  century,  towards  its  latter  portion  espe¬ 
cially,  has  one  marked  and  curious  feature — that  of 
credulity.  “  Its  philosophers  had  overworked  analysis.  They 
had  over-sacrificed  sentiment  to  reason — the  happiness  of 
belief  to  the  pride  of  science.  The  intellect,  keeping  solitary 
watch  in  the  silence  of  the  other  faculties,  grows  wearied  and 
timorous;  it  ends  by  doubting  everything — by  doubting  even 
itself,  and  seeks  oblivion  at  last  in  the  illusions  of  imagination. 
Faith  rests  from  thought,  and  the  repose  would  differ  but 
little  from  death  were  it  not  that  the  sleep  is  filled  with 
dreams.  .  .  .  Thus  after  Voltaire  a  reaction  was  inevi¬ 
table,  and  the  besoin  de  croire,  disconcerted  but  unconquered, 
reappeared  in  fantastic  forms.”* 

”  Populus  vult  decipi ;  decipiatur."  The  demand  for  miracles 
was  speedily  followed  by  the  supply  of  prophets.  After  the 
sober,  slow-progressing  car  of  science  there  suddenly  appeared 
another  equipage,  flaunting  and  noisy,  with  a  jingling  jack- 
pudding,  and  a  steeple-hatted,  spectacled  practitioner — the 
chariot  of  the  quack.  Next  to  Voltaire  and  Diderot,  Con- 
dorcet  and  D'Alembert,  came  Dulcamara,  vaunting  his  philtres 
and  elixirs,  bis  hypo-drops  and  his  electuaries,  holding  the 
keys  of  the  Future,  and  discovering  the  secrets  of  Life  and 
of  Death.  The  Parisians,  enervated  and  febrile,  greedy  of 
novelty,  cut  from  their  beliefs,  and  drifting  they  knew  not 
whither,  caught  eagerly  at  the  promises  of  every  charlatan, 
when  charlatans  abounded.  They  cherished  and  credited 
the  impudent  sharper  and  picaresque  Don  Juau — Casanova. 
They  believed  in  the  Chevalilre  D  Eon  de  Beaumont,  who 
persuaded  them  that  he  was  man  or  woman  as  bo  pleased. 
They  flocked  to  the  Count  de  St.  Germain,  who  had  lived  for 
several  centuries,  who  declared  that  be  bad  been  intimate 
with  Francis  the  First,  and  that  he  bad  known  Our  Lord.  They 
flocked  to  the  mountebank  Giuseppo  Balsamo,  who  fluently 
informed  them  ”  That  be  was  born  in  the  middle  of  the  Rod 
Sea;  that  he  bad  been  brought  up  among  the  Pyramids,  and 
that  there — abandoned  by  his  parents — he  had  learned  every¬ 
thing  from  a  wonderful  old  man  who  had  befriended  him.'’t 
They  flocked  to  the  sedle  des  crises  of  Mesmer  and  D'Eslon ; 
they  flocked  to  the  magnetised  elms  of  the  Marquis  de  Puy- 
segur.  They  crowded  the  meetings  of  masonic  lodges,  and 
listened  eagerly  to  the  obscure  eloquence  of  Saint  Martin, 
the  mystic  doctrines  of  Adam  Weishaupt.  Everywhere  the 
quacks  multiplied  and  the  dupes  increased,  the  prophets 
prophesied  and  the  miracles  abounded :  the  Parisians  wished 
to  be  deceived,  and  were  deceived. 

*  Louis  Olanc.  Jlittoirt  de  la  Jiivolution  Frai'ioiu,  vol.  U.,  chap.  3. 
[L«i  JlecolidionHaires  Mftiiquet.} 

f  The  anecdote  is  related  by  Grimm.  Thus  the  “  Grand  Cophta  of 
Egyptian  Masonry"  answered  the  Importnnities  of  those  who  pressed 
him,  one  night  at  the  Conntess  de  Brienne's,  to  declare  his  origin.  It 
was  by  such  fables  as  these,  boldly  enunciated  and  cunningly  sustained, 
that  be  managed  to  shroud  his  personality  in  obscurity  and  to  mystify 
the  Parisian  gobemouehet. 


From  this  blindness  of  her  century  Madame  de  Lamballo 
was  not  wholly  exempt.  But  wo  may  fairly  assume  that  she  , 
sought  neither  to  alleviate  an  unsound  mental  activity  nor  to  | 
satisfy  a  prurient  craving  after  the  supernatural.  If,  as  is 
reported,  she  had  been  found  at  the  stances  of  D'Edon,  she  ! 
visited  the  ”  enchanted  vat"  only  with  the  vain  hope  of  obtain-  | 
ing  relief  from  the  malady  for  which  she  had  so  long  desired  ' 
a  remedy.  If,  again,  she  was  persuaded  to  become  a  masoness, 
we  are  expressly  told*  that  she  had  boon  taught  to  see  in  such  | 
a  step  only  a  means  of  furthering  the  ends  of  charity ;  for  at  ' 
that  time,  as  remarks  one  of  her  reviewers,  justice,  honour,  | 
tolerance,  and  liberty  were  in  all  mouths.  “  It  was  a  very  j 
delirium  of  benevolence  and  hope.”  And  it  was  not  easy 
to  detect,  through  the  philanthropic  jargon,  the  fanciful  rites 
and  seeming  harmless  festivals  of  the  secret  societies,  those  i 
silent  and  pertinacious  powers  that  were  slowly  sapping  the 
bases  of  thing.s.  It  would  have  been  hard  to  believe — in  1781  | 
— that  the  Utopian  b-inquets  of  the  lodges,  with  their  “good  I 
wine  and  bad  verse,”  could  cover  the  laboratories  and  asylums 
for  nearly  all  the  indefinite  ambitions — all  the  unquiet  yearn¬ 
ings  of  the  times.  Even  the  king  himself,  whose  timorous 
instincts  led  him  to  distrust  private  meetings,  was  reassured 
by  the  princess's  accounts  of  these  harmless  associations,  that 
dispensed  pensions  to  the  clinking  of  glasses,  and  numbered 
among  their  members  all  the  greatest  nobles  of  the  court. 

It  is  clear,  too,  that  the  queen,  like  Madame  de  Lamballe, 
saw  in  that  sealed  masonic  mystery,  from  which  issued 
at  last,  as  from  the  fisherman’s  jar  in  the  Arabian  tale, 
one  of  the  most  terrible  genii  of  the  Revolution,  nothing 
more  than  an  eccentric  institution  for  the  practice  of 
philanthropy.  Yet  for  all  this,  as  M.  de  Lescure  atlirms,  it 
was  here  that  the  affair  of  the  Necklace  had  its  birth  and  ts 
elaboration.  It  was  here,  too,  that  many  a  sleepless  French 
Casca  sharpened  in  the  security  of  secrecy  the  daggers  of  '93. 
Those  lively  bacchic  Rondes  de  Tables”  with  their  “amiable 
sisters”  and  assiduous  “  brothers,”  their  Virtues  and  their 
Graces,  Cythera  and  Paphos,  were,  after  all,  but  the  lighter 
preludes  to  the  Carillon.  National  and  the  sanguinary  Car¬ 
magnole. 

With  the  exception  of  her  appointment  as  Superintendent 
of  the  Queen’s  Household,  her  affiliation  to  freemasonry  ap-  | 
pears  to  have  been  the  most  important  occurrence  in  the  life 
of  Madame  de  Lamballe  up  to  1785 — the  moat  important,  of 
course,  of  those  which  have  been  recorded.  In  1777  she  had 
been  admitted  into  the  Loge  de  la  Candeur,  and  in  1781  she 
accepted  the  dignity  of  grand  mistress  of  the  Mere  Ijoge 
Ecossaise  d  Adopt  ion.  We  shall  not  reproduce  the  mediocre 
but  complimentary  verses  which  were  chanted  to  the  fair 
assembly  on  that  occasion  by  their  devoted  brother  and  sec¬ 
retary,  M.  Robineau  da  Beaunoir.  In  1778  she  lost  both 
parents;  and  in  the  December  of  the  same  year,  just  after 
her  father’s  death,  we  find  her  by  the  queen's  bedside  at  the 
birth  of  the  future  Madame  Royale — “  the  poor  little  one  not 
the  less  dear  for  being  undesired.” 

In  1781  the  Mere  Loge  Ecossaise  distinguished  itself  by 
great  manifestations  of  charity  in  honour  of  the  birth  of  the 
much-desired  dauphin.  “  I  have  read  with  interest,”  writes 
the  queen  in  November  to  the  princess,  who  was  nursing  the 
old  Duke  of  Penthievre,  “  what  has  been  done  in  the  masonic 
lodges  over  which  yon  presided  at  the  commencement  of  the 
year,  and  about  which  you  amused  me  so.”  .  .  .  “  1  see 

that  they  do  not  only  sing  pretty  songs,  but  that  thay  also  do 
good.  Your  lodges  have  followed  in  our  footsteps  by  delivering 
prisoners  and  marrying  young  women.”  Early  in  the  suc¬ 
ceeding  year  we  find  Madame  de  Lamballe  by  the  side  of 
Madame  Adelaide,  at  the  banquet  given  by  the  city  of  Paris 

*  Memoires  de  la  Prineesse  de  Lamballe,  cited  by  M.  de  Lescare. 
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The  Princess  de  Landalle. 


to  the  kinf;  in  celebration  of  tho  same  oront,  when  there  was 
placed  before  the  company  a  Rhine  carp  which  had  cost 
4,000  franca,  and  which  his  majesty  had  the  bad  taste  to  dis¬ 
approve  oL  We  catch  a  glimpse  of  her  under  the  girandoles 
of  Yoraailles  at  the  ball  given  to  the  Russian  grand  duke 
(afterwards  Panl  I.)  and  his  duchess ;  and  again  “  en  coxtume 
<k  bateliere  de  Ftle  d' Amour”  at  the  Chantilly  fvtex  arranged 
by  the  Prince  de  Condd  in  honour  of  the  same  illustrious 
personages. 

But  despite  tho  affluence  of  words  with  which  her  bio¬ 
grapher  has  surrounded  his  subject,  tho  record  of  her  life 
daring  this  period  has  little  more  than  the  barren  precision 
of  a  court  circular.  During  all  this  time,  M.  de  Loscuro 
assures  ns,  she  was  actively  charitable,  hut  her  personal  history 
is  of  the  kind  of  which  it  has  been  cleverly  said,  “iS’ous 
entreooyom*,  nous  ne  voyons  jms." 

From  its  commencement  to  177H  the  friendship  of  Madame 
de  Lamballe  and  the  queen  bad  been  cloudless.  After  this, 

1  for  reasons  which  have  remained  obscure,  but  which  are 
I  possibly  referable  to  the  rising  favour  of  tho  Countess  Jules 
de  Polignac,  it  had  slightly  languished.  But  in  1785  it 
revived  again  never  to  be  interrupted  except  by  death.  In 
1785  the  ()neen  had  soro  need  of  such  an  aid.  The  shades 
were  thickening  round  the  throne,  and  she  stood  almost  alouo.  I 
She  had  lost  her  ally  and  advisor,  Choiseul.  Her  court  had  j 
thinned  to  a  little  circle  of  friends.  Outside  the  people  hated  ' 
her,  and  made  the  Autrichienne  responsible  for  every  popular 
misfortune.  Outside  the  whole  kennel  of  libellers  and 
chronicle-makers,  ballad-mongers  and  pamphleteers,  were  in 
full  cry.  She  was  upon  the  eve  of  that  great  scandal  of  the 
“Necklace;”  she  was  to  bo  shaken  by  tho  death  of  the 
Princess  Beatrice — she  was  to  be  shaken  by  the  death  of  the 
dauphin.  One  can  comprehend  how  readily,  with  such  a 
dismal  present  and  such  a  darkling  future,  she  turned  to  the 
friend  “  who  had  retired  without  a  murmur,  and  who  returned 
without  complaint.  ‘  Never  believe,’  she  said  to  her,  ‘  that 
it  will  be  possible  for  me  not  to  love  you — it  is  a  habit  of  which 
my  heart  has  need.’”* 

From  1786  to  1789,  nevertheless,  the  life  is  again  barren 
of  incident.  In  tho  middle  of  1787 — if  we  may  believe  a 
letter  of  Horace  Walpole's— she  paid  a  visit  to  this  country.+ 
In  May,  1789,  she  assisted  at  the  opening  of  the  States 
General,  and  during  the  whole  of  that  year  seems  to  have 
heen  engraged,  on  behalf  of  Marie  Antoinette,  in  negotiations 
which  had  for  their  object  tho  conciliation  of  the  Orleans 
party.  On  the  7th  of  October  she  learned  at  tho  Chateau 
d'Eo,  where  she  was  staying  with  the  Duke  of  Penthievre,  of 
the  transfer  of  the  royal  family  to  the  Tuilerios.  On  the  8th 
she  joined  the  queen. 

The  great  event  of  1791  is  the  unsuccessful  flight  to 
Varennes.  Simultaneously  with  tho  escape  of  th"  royal  fugi¬ 
tives  the  princess  left  the  Tuileries  and  sailed  from  Boulogne, 
in  ail  probability  directly  to  this  country.  That  she  came  to 
England  at  this  time  there  appears  to  be  no  doubt.  In  one 
of  the  little  notes  printed  here  in  facsimile,  with  its  ^'pattes  de 
mouches”  handwriting,  she  speaks  of  being  about  to  visit 
.  Blenheim,  Oxford,  and  Bath,  and  makes  great  fun  of  an 
English  lady  whom  she  had  heard  that  morning  reading  Nina 


*  Histoirt  de  Marie-AnUrinelle,  p.  173. 

t  The  letter.  In  Canntngbnm'e  collection.  Is  dated  from  Strawberry 
ntll,  JnlyZSth,  17S7,  and  is  addressed  to  tho  Carl  of  Strafford.  We 
extract  the  passage : — “  Onr  tittle  part  of  the  world  has  been  quiet  us 
usual.  The  Duke  of  Queensbnry  has  siren  a  rr.mptuona  dinner  to  the 
IXocess  de  Lamballe  [at  Ilichinond  ?]— e(  roUil  lout.  I  never  saw  her, 
not  even  in  France.  I  hare  no  particular  penchant  fur  sterlins  princes 
and  princeisea,  much  less  for  those  of  French  plate.”  Ingenious  Mr. 
Walpole  evidently  had  not  the  liononr  of  her  acquaintance,  and  so  sneers 
_to  finish  the  paragraph.  Besides,  be  Itad  a  penchant  fur  princes. 


at  Brighthclmstcn.*  Peltier,  too,  writing  bis  Dernier  Tableau 
hero  in  1792-3,  speaks  of  her  having  been  at  London  and 
Bath  after  tho  Varennes  affair. 

The  prime  motive  of  her  visit,  her  biogrhpher  supposes, 
was  to  obtain  the  protection  of  the  English  government  for  | 
the  royal  family.  The  queen  had  already  sent  a  messenger  ' 
— possibly  messengers — with  this  view,  but,  according  to 
Madame  Campan,  without  any  better  i-esult  than  the  unsatis¬ 
factory  declaration  of  Mr.  Pitt,  that  “  ho  would  not  allow  tho  ! 
French  monarchy  to  perish.”  The  office  of  secret  ambassa-  ! 
dress  was  now  intrusted  to  Madame  do  Lamballe.  “  The 
fact  results,”  says  M.  do  Loscure,  “  from  the  following  passage 
of  a  letter  of  the  queen  [to  her  sister,  Marie  ChriHtine,f  ' 
September,  1791],  which  acquaints  us,  sadly  enough,  with 
tho  results  which  she  obtained,”  and  from  which  we  (juoto 
the  following  lines  : — “  The  queen  and  her  daughter  received 
'ner  favourably,  but  the  king's  reason  is  gone.  (La  raison  du  ^ 
roi  est  egarec.)  It  is  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  who 
governs,  and  be  said  cruelly,  and  almost  in  express  terms, 
that  we  bad  brought  our  misfortune  on  ourselves.” 

The  passage,  no  doubt,  is  explicit.  But,  curiously  enough,  . 
this  very  passage  is  one  of  those  which  have  been  selected  to 
prove  the  unreliable  nature  of  tho  collection  of  letters  pub¬ 
lished  by  Count  d’Hunolstein,  to  which  we  have  before 
referred.^  Ve  had  indeed  been  struck  some  months  ago 
by  the  singular  way  in  which  the  queen  speaks  of  Pitt,  but 
wre  can  lay  no  claim  to  the  discovery  of  anything  else.  A  | 
writer  in  the  Edinburgh  llecitic  for  April  last,  in  an  examina¬ 
tion  of  the  correspondence,  points  out  the  several  blunders 
into  which  the  coucoctor  (for  wo  must  assume  it  so)  of  tho  ' 
letter  meddling  with  this,  to  him,  terra  incognita  of  England,  , 
has  necessarily  fallen.  They  are,  shortly,  as  foUows ; — First  ' 
and  foremost,  George  III.  w-as  not  out  of  his  mind  at  this  time.  , 
He  was  taken  ill  in  October,  1788;  resumed  government  in  { 
March,  1789;  had  no  return  of  his  malady  for  several 
years,  and  was  certainly  in  full  possession  of  his  faculties  in  i 
August,  1791. §  Secondly,  the  queen,  who  must  have  known 
better,  would  hardly  have  called  Pitt  tho  Chancellor  of  tho 
Exchequer,  for,  although  he  held  the  office,  he  was  known  i 
by  his  other  title  of  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury ;  and  thirdly, 
it  is  improbable  that  ho  would  have  spoken  so  harshly  and  '[ 
discourteously  to  a  member  of  that  royal  family  for  whom 
his  intervention  was  requested.  Other  proofs  follow  of  tho 
neutral  attitude  of  England,  and  of  the  fact  that  Marie 
Antoinetto  had  at  tho  time  sources  of  communication  with 
this  country  besides  Madame  de  Lamballe.  Tho  first  of  these 
reasons  is  certainly  the  best.  It  might  indeed  be  possible 
for  the  queen  to  have  made  tho  second  mistake,  and  possibly 


*  Madame  de  Ccidis,  in  Iier  Memoirs,  calls  it  “  Sritelstone,”  niiing, 
with  her  complacent  wisdom,  “which  is  pronounced,  and  often  even 
written,  ‘Brighton.’” 
t  Duchess  of  Saxe-Teschen. 

$  CorrexponJance  ineditt  de  Marie-Anloinette.  FubKce  tur  let  hocu- 
meni  originnux  par  te  Comte  Paul  Vogt  djlunolttein.  Third  Kdltiou.  j 
1SG4.  See  Exolishwohan's  Dnxafrric  Magazine  for  Juno  (note).  I 

§  “  In  the  middle  of  Februarj’  [ISOI]  tlie  king  fall  111 . 

After  an  interval  of  luelte  years  his  mind  was  once  more  deranged. 
....  I'nhappily,  the  symptoms,  instead  of  dimiiiisliing,  increased, 
and  became  at  last  not  less  acute  than  in  nss.” — Earl  Sianhope's  Hfe  qf  ' 
Pitt,  vol.  hi.,  p;i.  '.’Oi-S.  I 

[Since  writing  the  abuve,  we  have  chanced  npon  the  folloaing  passage 
in  a  letter  from  Lord  Auckland  to  Lord  Ilcniy  Spencer,  dated  the 
29tA  September,  1791,  which  confirms  the  question  of  the  king's  health, 
but  would  also  seem  to  inter  that  contradictory  rumours  bad  lieen  cir-  | 
culating  about  th<s  time  upon  the  subject: — “  All  the  reports  relative  to 
the  king's  ill-healtli  were  witliout  foundation.  He  has  never  been  better, 
and  Mr.  Dnndas.  in  a  letter  of  yesterday  from  Weymonth  (a-bich  I  have 
this  moment  received),  writes :  ‘  The  king  Is  remarkably  well  in  point 
both  of  health  and  spirits.*  ”  It  does  not,  however,  materially  affect  us. 
The  princess,  in  communication  with  Pitt  and  the  queen,  would  be  better 
informed  tiian  the  report-makers.] 


Tlie  Piincess  de  Lamlalle. 


Pitt’s  curt  answer  might  have  bee jme  “  almost  in  express 
terms”  unfeeling  and  discourteous  after  passing  through  two 
ladies  who  dreaded  and  disliked  him— one  so  much  that  she 
“  could  never  pronounce  his  name  without  a  shiver."  Com¬ 
bined  in  some  five  lines,  however,  they  have  a  singularly 
apocryphal  appearauce,  and,  all  things  considered,  the  pas¬ 
sage,  as  a  piece  justificative  of  the  object  of  Madame  de 
Lamballo’s  visit,  and  what  her  biographer  calls  “  her  at¬ 
tempts  to  tame  and  soothe  the  surly  selfishness  of  English 
policy,”  can  scarcely  be  held  to  be  convincing. 

de  Lescure  has  striven,  with  all  the  eloquence  of 
enthusiasm,  to  impress  upon  us  the  transformation  that  af¬ 
fection  now  wrought  in  the  modest  and  retiring  princess. 
He  would  have  her  to  have  become  an  active  diplomatist— a 
delicate  feminine  Machiavel,  “  a  modest  Iris,”  yielding  only 
to  fearful  disadvantage.  Apropos  of  the  before-mentioned 
Orleans  negotiation,  he  enlarges  upon  this  idea;  and  again 
aftropos  of  the  English  mission,  he  calls  upon  us  to  admire 
the  “  santpfiroid"  of  the  '' discrete"  the  insinuantej’  and  the 
“  touchante  Lampalle,"  as  she  “grapples  with  the  distrustful 
oppositions  of  English  egoism.”  But  the  hard  historical  Grad- 
grind  cries  for  facts.  Our  author  allows  that  details  are  wanting 
for  the  first  attempt,  while  the  picturesque  diplomatic  atti¬ 
tude  of  the  princess  in  England  seems  to  repose  entirely  upon 
the  foregoing  doubtful  extract  from  the  letter  of  the  queen. 
That  she  interested  herself  to  the  best  of  her  ability  for  the 
friends  she  had  left  in  so  strange  and  sad  a  strait,  and  the  Marats 
and  Gorsas  and  Fr^-rons  gave  her  every  credit  for  her  efTorts, 
is  natural,  but  we  like  better  to  think  that  it  was  not  her 
mitier — that,  to  use  Mr.  Carlyle's  forcible  words,  “  the  piping 
of  the  smali  silver  voice”  was  ineffectual  “  in  the  black  world - 
tornado.”  To  a  Frenchman  it  may  seem  painful  that  she 
had  not  the  conspicuous  excellence  of  Frenchwomen  or 
Italians.  We  like  her  better  so.  We  like  her  best  restless 
and  pining  in  her  English  exile,  longing  “  to  throw  herself 
into  the  tiger's  jaws” — to  “  dio  by  the  side  of  the  queen.” 

The  queen,  however,  did  not  wish  her  to  return.  Letter 
after  letter  reiterated  this  desire— now  as  a  command,  now  as 
an  entreaty.  “  I  know  that  yon  love  me,  and  I  have  no  need 
of  this  new  proof.  (Incite  honheur  que  d etre  aimee  pour  soi- 
vteme!  ....  In  the  new  misfortunes  that  overwhelm 
me  it  is  some  consolation  to  know  that  those  one  loves  are  in 

safety . Don’t  come  back,  my  dear  Lamballe,” 

the  letters  repeat  .  ..."  I  can  only  tell  you  not  to 
come  back ;  things  are  too  dreadful,  but  I  have  courage  for 
myself,  and  I  den't  know  whether  I  could  have  it  for  my 

friends — such  a  one  os  yourself,  above  all . Xo, 

once  more  I  say  don’t  come  back ;  don’t  throw  yourself  into 
the  tiger’s  jaws."  “  Remain  where  yon  are,”  writes  the  king ; 

“  we  shall  meet  at  a  future  time  with  greater  pleasure.  Wait 
for  a  little  time.”  But  it  was  no  longer  possible  for  the  prin¬ 
cess  to  stay  away.  “  The  queen  needs  me,  and  I  must  live 
or  die  at  her  side,”  she  said.  lu  October  she  made  her  will 
at  Aix-la-Chapelle — a  will  in  which  even  heir  dogs  were  not 
forgotten — and  in  November  she  re-entered  France. 


“  I  commend  the  attachment  of  my  daughter-in-law  to  the 
queen,”  said  the  old  duke  to  his  valet  Fortaire;  “she  has 
made  a  great  sacrifice  in  returning  to  her,  and  I  fear  she  will 
suffer  for  it.”  Ho  never  saw  her  again  but  once.  She  left 
him  in  November  to  rejoin  the  royal  family  at  the  Tuileries ; 
she  returned  to  him  for  a  few  days  in  the  May  following,  but 
from  that  time  her  life  is  bound  and  mingled  with  her  friend’s. 
The  Countess  de  Polignne  had  yielded  to  the  queen’s  request 
and  fled.  The  Abb^  de  Vermond  was  gone.  The  fair-weather 
Lanzuns  and  Besenvals  were  gone — long  ago.  But  the  nervous, 
delicate  princess  rose  to  the  necessity  with  an  intrepidity  of 


affection  wonderful  in  one  so  fraiL  “I  wont  often  to  visit 
her,”  says  Madame  do  la  Rochejaqneleiu ;  “I  saw  all  her 
anxieties,  all  her  troubles  ^  there  was  never  any  one  more 
courageously  devoted  to  the  queen.  IShe  had  made  sacrifice  of 
her  life.  Just  before  the  10th  of  August  she  said  to  me, 
‘The  more  danger  increases,  the  stronger  I  feel.  I  am  quite 
ready  to  die — I  fear  nothing.’  ”....“  This  good 
Lamballe,”  wrote  the  queen  to  Madame  de Polignac,  “seemed 
only  to  wait  for  danger  to  show  us  all  her  worth.” 

When  at  the  second  attack  upon  the  Tuileries*  the  queen 
sought  to  follow  the  king,  whom  the  National  Guard  Acloqne 
had  persuaded  to  show  himself  to  the  people,  it  is  Madame 
de  Lamballe  who  whispers,  “  Madame,  your  place  is  by  your 
children.”  When,  again,  the  crowd,  with  a  smashing  of  doors 
and  furniture,  surged  into  the  council-room  where  a  handful 
of  guards  had  barricaded  the  little  group  with  the  great  table, 
behind  which  the  pale  queen,  with  Madame  Royale  pressed 
to  one  side,  and  the  wide-eyed  wondering  dauphin  on  the 
other,  stands  unmoved  by  scurrilous  words  and  threatening 
knives,  Madame  de  Lamballe  is  closest  of  all  the  “  courtiers 
of  misfortune.”  It  is  Madame  de  Lamballe  again,  who,  in 
this  Pavilion  do  Flore  of  the  Tuileries  which  she  gaily  styles 
“her  dungeon,”  charges  herself  with  that  difificult  duty  of 
sifting  and  sorting  the  spirits  round  the  royal  family,  of  re¬ 
taining  only  the  devoted  followers,  and  removing  doubt¬ 
ful  or  lukewarm  adherents  from  a  palace  where  the  best 
qualification  for  servitude  was  the  willingness  to  die.  It  is 
Madame  de  Lamb.alle,  again,  who  passes,  tearful  and  terrified, 
on  M.  de  la  Rochefoucauld’s  arm  between  the  files  of  grenadiers 
conducting  the  king  to  that  insecure  refuge  of  the  Assembly. 
She  is  with  them  through  all  that  long  day  in  the  ten-foot 
oven  of  the  Logotachyqrnphc,  at  the  close  of  which  the  queen, 
asking  for  a  handkerchief,  cannot  obtain  one  nnsprinkled  with 
blood.  “We  shall  come  back,”  ^lario-Antoinette  had  said 
that  morning,  consoling  her  trembling  women.  But  Madame 
de  Lamballe  had  no  such  hope  when  she  told  her  escort  that 
they  should  never  see  tho  Tuileries  again.  She  is  with  them 
in  the  cells  of  the  Feuillans  Convent,  she  accompanies  them  . 
to  the  Prison  of  tho  Temple. 

Mesdames  St.  Brice,  Thibaut,  and  Bazire,  ladies-in-waiting 
to  the  queen,  Madame  la  Marquise  de  Tourzel,  and  Pauline 
her  daughter,  governesses  to  the  royal  children,  and  MM. 
Hue  and  Chamilly,  made  up  the  little  group  of  faithful 
servants  who  still  clung  to  royalty  in  disgrace.  It  was  the 
middle  of  August,  and  the  heat  was  excessive.  Garments  of 
every  kind  were  wanting  to  the  prisoners,  not  yet,  indeed, 
acknowledged  to  bo  such,  but  treated  with  a  strange  mingling 
of  insolence  and  consideration  which  betokened  the  disordered 
state  of  those  about  them.  In  the  hastily-prepared  apartments 
of  the  Feuillans— their  nightly  prison  daring  their  detention 
by  the  Assembly — the  king  had  slept  with  a  napkin  round  his 
head  for  a  nightcap.  He  now  wore  the  coat  of  an  officer  of 
the  Cent-Suisses,  while  the  dauphin  was  dressed  in  clothes 
belonging  to  the  son  of  the  Countess  of  Sutherland.  Once 
in  the  Temple,  various  communications  with  the  outer  world 
became  necessary,  in  order  to  procure  changes  of  dress.  All 
sorts  of  suspicions  were  aroused  by  this  proceeding.  “  They 
murmured  greatly  against  the  women  who  had  followed  ns,” 
says  Madame  Royale.f  An  order  from  the  Commune  arrived 
to  separate  the  prisoners,  but  the  Procureur-Gdn^ral  de  la  Com¬ 
mune,  Manuel,  touched  by  the  queen’s  grief,  suspended  it  for 
a  time.  Tho  pretext  of  this  dangerous  correspondence  with 
outsiders  proved,  however,  too  desirable  to  bo  passed  over. 


•  20th  June,  1792. 

t  Afterwards  Dacliess  of  Angout^me.  .''he  left  a  Relation  de  la  Cap. 
tivitc  de  la  famille  royale  d  la  tour  dii  Temple,  published  by  M.  de 
Lesenro,  in  1862,  from  an  “authentic  nianascript.”  She  died  in  1862. 
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and  at  midnight  on  the  19th  of  Anguiit  an  order  arrived  to 
remove  from  the  Temple  all  persons  not  belonging  to  the  royal 
family.  The  queen  vainly  objected  that  the  princess  was  her 
relation ;  the  order  was  carried  into  effect,  and  the  ladies  were 
removed.  “  After  the  separation  we  all  four  remained  unable 
to  sleep,”  says  Madame  simply.”*  The  municipals  bad  as¬ 
sured  them  that  the  ladies  would  be  sent  back  after  exami¬ 
nation;  the  next  day — at  seven — they  were  informed  that 
they  had  been  transferred  to  the  prison  of  the  Little  Force.f 
Hne,  only,  returned  for  a  short  time  to  the  Temple. 

Madame  de  Lambille,  Madame  de  Tourzel,  and  her  daughter, 
were  taken  to  the  Commune,  where  they  were  examined.  At 
twelve  they  were  taken  to  the  Force,  and  separated;  but 
they  were  afterwards  united  by  the  intervention  of  Manuel. 
Already  the  fate  of  the  princess  seems  to  have  been  decided, 
for  her  name  was  underlined  in  the  prison  register. 

Me.anwhile  the  inmates  of  the  Temple  bad  not  forgotten 
them.  The  queen  herself,  on  bearing  from  Manuel  of  their 
detention,  had  busied  herself  to  pack  them  np  clothes  and 
necessaries.  “  The  next  morning,”  says  Madame  de  Tourzel, 

“  we  received  a  packet  from  the  Temple ;  it  contained  our 
effects,  which  the  queen  had  forwarded.  She  herself,  with 
that  goodness  which  never  failed,  bad  taken  care  to  collect 

them . The  inconveniences  of  our  lodging — the  horror 

of  the  prison — the  pain  of  separation  from  the  king  and  his 
family — the  severity  with  which  this  separation  seemed  to 
imply  we  should  be  treated — all  these  things  together 
depressed  me  greatly,  I  confess,  and  extremely  terrified  the 
unfortunate  prince88.”J 

We  pass  to  the  commencement  of  September.  It  is  not 
here  the  place  to  tell  the  story  of  the  terrible  hundred  hours 
during  which  the  Parisian  mob,  in  an  agony  of  rage  and 
fear — fear  of  the  Prussian  at  Verdun,  fear  of  the  plotter  in 
the  city — massacred  in  a  systematic  butchery,  winked  at  or 
organised  by  the  Commune,  no  less  than  fourteen  hundred 
and  eighty  persons  in  the  prisons  of  Paris.  On  the  2nd  of 
September,  at  breakfast  time,  our  captives  bad  been  told 
that  “  passions  had  been  fermenting  in  Paris  since  tbe  pre¬ 
ceding  evening ;  that  massacres  were  apprehended,  that  the 
prisons  were  threatened,  and  that  several  were  already 
forced.”!  Towards  midnight  on  tbe  same  day  commenced 
i  the  massacres  at  La  Force. 

The  proceedings,  it  is  known,  were  not  conducted  without 
a  certain  parade,  or  rather  parody,  of  reason  and  justice. 
La  Force,  in  particular,  had  a  complete  “tribunal  of  the 
people”  sitting  in  the  room  of  the  concierge,  and  having 
a  president  (changed  frequently  during  the  four  days’ 
sitting),  six  or  seven  judges  (for  tbe  most  part  emis¬ 
saries  of  the  Commune),  and  a  public  accuser.  Before  these 
the  prisoner  appeared,  was  hurriedly  examined,  and  speedily 
j  judged.  If  accounted  guilty  the  sentence  ran,  “Let  the 
j  accused  be  discharged,”  or,  with  a  curious  irony,  ho  was  dis- 
;  missed  a  tAhbaye,  or  d  Cobleniz,  and,  uncertain  of  his  fate, 
j  was  pushed  through  the  wicket,  and  behind  the  wicket  were 
'  the  butchera  If,  on  the  other  hand,  he  was  absolved — a  rare 
i  exception — tbe  formula  ^’!■as,  “  Let  him  bo  discharged,  with 
j  Viot  la  nation he  was  di  agged  upon  a  pile  of  corpses,  “  the 
j  worthy  altar  of  Fraternity,''  ond  obliged,  amidst  shouts  and 
I  cheers,  to  swear  the  civic  oath. 

!  Pauline  de  Tourzel  had  been  sepaisted  from  her  mother 
t  some  hours  before,  and  saved.  The  other  two  prisoners  re- 


•  Bitioirt  de  ifirte-AnMnette,  p.  353. 

^  The  Great  and  Little  Force  served  as  supplements  to  the  prisons  of 
the  Abbayeand  the  Chatelet.  The  Little  Force,  at  this  time,  was  occupied 
chiefly  by  women  of  tbe  lowest  kind,  most  of  whom  had  been  accused  of 
thieving  at  (he  Tuileries  on  the  lOlh  of  August. 

$  Narrative  of  Madame  de  Tourzel,  as  quoted  by  M.  de  Lescure. 
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mained  in  a  terrible  suspense,  awaiting  tbe  death  of  which  there 
seemed  but  little  doubt.  They  were  fetched  at  last,  and  taken 
down  into  a  little  court  filled  by  a  number  of  fierce-looking 
men,  the  greater  number  of  whom  were  drunk.  Madame  de 
Tourzel  was  called  to  the  assistance  of  a  fainting  lady,*  and 
afterwards  led  to  the  tribunal.  She  was  examined  for  a  few 
minutes,  then  hurried  through  the  wicket,  just  catching  sight 
of  the  pile  of  corpses  which  choked  the  little  street,  and  upon 
which  stood  two  men  with  dripping  sabres,  and  smuggled 
away  to  rejoin  her  daughter.  In  the  meantime,  Madame  de 
Lsmballe  had  been  transferred  to  the  adjoining  prison  of  tbe 
Greater  Force. 

It  is  not  easy  to  decide  whether  this  step  was  taken  in  the 
hope  of  saving  her,  or  whether  it  was  intended  to  secure  her 
thus  more  surely  to  the  vengeance  of  her  assassins.  Mesdames 
do  Tourzel  were  certainly  preserved  by  emissaries  from  the 
Commune.  Was  the  princess  included  in  the  same  intention  ? 
The  Duke  of  Penthi^vre,  we  know,  was  making  every  effort. 
Looking  to  the  result,  wo  are  forced  to  believe  that  her  death 
had  been  decided.  We  pass,  however,  from  surmises  to  bis-  I 
tory,  and  take  up  her  story  as  told  by  Peltier.f  “  The  unfor-  ; 
tunate  princess,”  says  ho,  “  having  been  spared  [?]  on  the 
night  of  the  2nd,  had  thrown  herself  upori  her  bed,  a  prey  to 
all  kinds  of  horrors  and  anxieties.  She  closed  her  eyes  only 
to  open  them  almost  immediately,  starting  from  sleep  at  some 
dreadful  dream.  About  eight  o’clock  in  the  morning  two 
national  guards  entered  her  room,  to  announce  to  her  that  she 
was  about  to  bo  transferred  to  the  Abbaye.  To  this  she 
replied  that,  prison  for  prison,  she  would  rather  remain  where 
she  was  than  remove  to  another,  and  consequently  refused 
to  come  down,  begging  them  very  earnestly  to  let  her  bo. 

“  One  of  the  guards  thereupon  approached,  and  said  to  her 
harshly  that  she  must  obey,  for  ber  life  depended  upon  it. 
She  replied  that  she  would  do  what  they  desired,  and  begging 
those  in  her  room  to  retire,  put  on  a  gown,  recalled  the 
national  guard,  who  gave  her  his  arm,  and  went  down  to  the 
formidable  wicket,  where  she  found,  invested  with  their 
scarves,  the  two  municipal  officers  who  wore  then  occupied 

in  judging  the  prisoners . They  were  Hebert  and 

I'Huillier.  Arrived  before  this  terrible  tribunal,  the  sight  of 
the  dripping  weapons — of  the  butchers,  whose  hands,  faces, 
and  clothes  were  stained  with  blood — tbe  shrieks  of  tbe 
wretches  who  were  being  murdered  in  the  street,  so  overcame 
her  that  she  fainted  repeatedly.  No  sooner  was  she  revived 
by  the  care  of  her  waiting-woman  J  than  she  lost  con¬ 
sciousness  again.  When  at  last  she  was  in  a  state  to  be  ques¬ 
tioned,  they  made  semblance  of  commencing  the  interrogatory. 
This,  in  few  words,  was  her  examination,  as  gathered  by  the 
family  of  the  princess  from  the  report  of  an  ocular  witness : — 

“Who  are  you?’’ 

“Marie-Lonise,  Princess  of  Savoy." 

“Your  capacity  ?” 

“  Superintendent  of  the  queen’s  household.” 

“  Had  you  kifowledge  of  the  plots  of  the  court  on  the  tenth 
of  August  ?” 

•  Mudamc  Tour.'eau  de  .Scptcuil,  wife  of  the  first  taUt-de-ehambre  of 
tbe  king.  .She  was  also  saved. 

t  Peltier  v  as  the  foander  of  the  famous  royalist  journal,  the  Actei  dee 
ApCitret.  the  Charivari  of  the  Kcvolotion,  which  appeared  from  1789  to 
1791,  and  in  which  he  had  for  eollaboratturt  Tilly,  Champeenetz, 
llivarol,  and  the  Vicomte  de  Uirabean.  His  Dernier  Tableau  de  Parie — a 
copy  of  which  lies  before  us— was  apparently  written  In  this  country  In 
1792-3.  Wenote  that  the  first  volume  ishsned  from  that  dingy  building  at 
the  corner  of  Green  Sneet,  the  Hotel  de  la  Sahlonibre,  a  wing  of  which 
was  once  tbe  house  of  William  llogarih.  M.  de  Lesenre's  induatrioua 
researclirs  have  cleared  up  many  matters  of  detail,  but  do  cot  man  rially 
alter  Peltier's  account,  which,  indeed,  be  has  quoted  nearly  as  fully  as 
we  have. 

$  Peltier  says  here  Madame  Navarre,  but  the  name  la  uncertain. 
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“  I  do  not  know  that  there  Trore  any  plots  on  the  tenth  of 
August,  but  I  know  that  I  had  no  knowledge  of  them.” 

“  Swear  liberty,  equality,  hatred  of  the  king,  of  the  queen, 
and  of  royalty." 

“  I  will  willingly  swear  the  two  first ;  I  cannot  swear  the 
last:  it  is  not  in  my  heart."  (Hero  an  assistant  whispered, 
“  Swear,  then :  if  you  don’t  swear  you  are  lost.”)  The  prin¬ 
cess  did  not  answer,  lifted  her  hands  to  her  face,  and  made  a 
stop  towards  the  wicket.  The  judge  then  said,  “  Lot  madame 
be  discharged”  (Q'l’on  elargtsse  madame).  The  phrase,  ns  we 
know,  was  the  signal  of  death.  A  report  has  been  circulated 
that  it  was  not  the  intention  of  the  judge  to  send  her  to  exe¬ 
cution,  but  those  who  wished  by  this  to  extenuate  the  horror 
of  her  death  have  forgotten  what  precautions  were  taken  to 
save  her.  Some  say  that  when  the  wicket  was  opened  she 
had  been  recommended  to  cry  “  Vive  la  nation!"  but  that, 
terrified  at  the  sight  of  the  blood  and  corpses  that  met  her 
eye,  she  could  only  answer  ‘'-fV  thorreur!"  and  that  the  assas¬ 
sins,  applying  the  very  natural  exclamation  to  the  cry  they 
demauded  of  her,  had  struck  her  down  there  and  then. 
Others  affirm  that  at  the  door  of  the  wicket  she  only  uttered 
the  words  “  Je  siiis  perdue."  * 

But,  however  this  may  be,  she  had  no  sooner  crossed  the 
threshold  than  she  was  struck.  ‘‘Just  at  this  moment,"  con¬ 
tinues  another  narrator, f  who  adds  some  slight  details  to  the 
account  of  Peltier,  which,  nevertheless,  seems  to  have  served 
him  as  a  basis — “just  at  this  moment  one  of  the  ruffians 
around  her  attempted  to  lift  her  headdress  with  his  sabre, 
but  as  he  lurched,  drunk  and  half-dazed  with  blood,  the  point 
cut  her  over  the  eye.  The  blood  gushed  out,  and  her  long 
hair  fell  upon  her  sbonlders.  Two  men  held  her  up  tightly 
below  the  armpits,  and  obliged  her  to  walk  upon  the  bodies. 
.  .  .  .  A  feweriesof ‘LVdee/  GVdee/’ were  raised  by  a  handful 
of  the  spectators  posted  in  the  street,  but  one  of  the  butchers, 
crying  ‘Death  to  the  disguised  lacqueys  of  the  Duke  of  Pen- 
thifevre !' fell  upon  them  with  his  sabre.  Two  wore  killed 
outright,  the  rest  found  safety  in  flight.  Almost  at  the  same 
instant  another  of  the  wrotche.s,  with  the  blow  of  a  club, 
struck  down  the  princess — senseless  between  the  men  who 
held  her  up — upon  the  heap  of  corpses  at  his  feet.”  Her 
head  was  then  cut  off,  and  the  headsman,  “  accompanied  by 
seme  of  his  fellows,  carried  it  to  the  counter  of  a  neighbour¬ 
ing  marchand  de  vin,  whom  they  tried  to  force  into  drinking 
its  health.  The  man  refusing  was  maltreated,  dragged  upon 
a  heap  of  bodies,  and  compelled,  with  the  knife  at  his  throat, 
to  cry  ‘  Vive  la  nation!’  When  ho  returned  homo  his  shop 
was  empty ;  the  mob  had  carried  off  everything.” 

\Yo  have  neither  intention  nor  inclination  to  detail  the  fur¬ 
ther  atrocities  to  which  the  body  was  subjected.  It  is  suffi¬ 
cient  to  say  that  towards  mid-day  the  mob  resolved  to  carry 
the  bead  in  triumph.  Having  forced  a  hairdresser  to  comb, 
curl,  and  powder  it,  in  order  that  the  Autrichienne  might 
recognise  the  face,  they  lifted  it  upon  a  pike,  formed  into  a 
procession  with  drums  and  fifes,  beaded  by  a  boy  and  an  old 
man  dancing  like  maniacs,  and  accompanied  by  a  gathering 
crowd  of  men,  women,  and  children — ragged,  bloed-stalnod, 
and  drunken— shrieking  at  intorv.als  ”  Lambalk!  lAimhaUe!" 
and  pillaging  the  wine-shop?  as  they  went,  they  bore  their 
trophy  through  the  streets  of  Paris — Paris  that  looked  on, 
inactive  and  in  8tupor,*dnring  the  whole  of  these  four  days  of 
infamy  and  carnage. 

History  and  romance  are  strangely  mingled  in  the  story  of 
this  horrible  procession.  It  seems  certain  that  they  carried 
the  bead  first  to  the  Abbey  St.  Antoine,  the  abbess  of  which. 


*  Peltier,  Demitr  Tableau  de  Paris,  tome  IL  Londres  1793,  pp. 
C37-t0. 

t  G.  Duval,  as  quoted  by  M.  de  Lescure. 


Madame  de  Beauvan,  had  been  a  friend  of  Madame  de 
Lamballe.  Report  says  that  the  next  halt  was  in  the  Rue  de 
Jouy,  where  the  mob  forced  a  young  lady  attached  to  the 
queen  to  kiss  the  trophy,  and  who  died  of  horror  some  days 
after.  They  then — and  this  is  certain — took  it  to  the  Temple 
to  exhibit  it  to  Marie  Antoinette,  and  where  the  sight — but 
not  the  knowledge — was  spared  the  queen  by  those  about 
her,  but  where  the  king's  valet,  Cldry,  saw  it  “bleeding,  but 
not  disfigured,  with  the  fair  hair  curling  yet,  and  floating 
round  the  pike-shaft,”*  as  it  tossed  to  and  fro  above  the 
cruel  faces  and  upturned  eyeballs  of  the  crowd  that  filled  the 
trampled  Temple  garden,  and  yelled  for  Madtime  Veto.  It  is 
certain,  too,  that  they  carried  it  to  the  Palais  Royal  as  a  grim 
homage  to  Philip  Egalite,  who  was  just  sitting  down  to  dinner 
with  his  English  guo9t8,t  and  where  shameless  Madame  de 
Buflon  fell  backward,  shrieking  from  her  chair,  with  her  face 
covered  with  her  hands,  “AA,  won  Dieu!  ma  tete  se  promenera 
tin  jour  de  cette  mnniire!"  Where  else  and  with  what  other 
incidents,  until  at  last  it  was  conveyed  away  by  the  duke's 
emissaries  to  the  Cemetery  of  the  Foundlings,  cannot  further 
with  any  certainty  be  related.  Of  the  life  of  Madame  de 
Lamballe  our  readers  know  all  that  we  can  tell  them,  and  we 
have  added  nothing  to  the  horror  of  her  death. 

Not  a  grand  death,  we  hasten  to  add,  by  any  means.  Not 
dramatic,  for  example,  in  a  white  dress  jntrsemie  de  bouquets 
de  eouleur  rose,  with  longings  for  pen  and  ink  to  chronicle  her 
feelings.  Not  an  august  progress  through  a  rancorous  mob, 
in  a  scarlet  shirt,  like  “Vengeance  sanctified.”  She  has  left 
us  no  political  apologia,  no  address  to  the  French  people,  with 
a  ring  of  “  Quousqiie  tandem"  in  it  by  which  wo  are  to 
remember  her ;  no  eloquent  appeal  to  an  impartial  p  ’Sterity 
by  which  wo  are  to  judge  her.  Yet  judge  her  harshly  we 
shall  not — remember  her  we  shall  most  certainly  as  one  who 
was  '•aussi  bonne  qnejolie;"  as  “this  dear  Lamballe,  who  only 
needed  danger  to  show  us  all  her  worth as  a  genuine  woman 
and  ill-fated  lady,  who  was  as  lovable  as  Virgilia,  as  pure  as 
Imogen,  and  as  gentle  as  Desdemona.  “She  was  beautiful, 
she  was  good,  she  had  known  no  happiness,”  says  Carlyle. 
Shall  we  not  pity  her?  Pious  where  piety  was  useless, 
except  as  the  cloak  to  bide  an  interest;  chaste  in  a  court  of 
roues  and  panders,  where  chastity  was  a  “  prejudice a  tender 
wife,  a  loving  daughter,  and  a  loyal  friend,  shall  we  not  hero 
lay  down  upon  the  tomb  of  Marie  do  Lamballe  our  reverential 
tribute,  our  little  chaplet  of  immortelles,  in  the  name  of  all 
good  women,  wives,  and  daughters? 

“  FAle  itait  mieux  femme  quo  les  autres."  To  us  that  appa¬ 
rently  indefinite,  exquisitely  definite  sentence  with  which 
the  Frenchman  praised  his  lady  most  fitly  marks  the 
distinction  between  the  subjects  of  the  preceding  papers 
and  the  subject  of  the  pro.sent.  It  is  a  transition  from  the 
stately  sitting  figure  of  a  marble  Agrippina  to  the  breathing, 
feeling  woman  at  your  side;  it  is  the  transition  from  the 
statuesque,  Rachelesque  heroines  of  a  David  to  the  “  small 
sweet  idyl”  of  a  Greuze.  And,  we  confess  it,  wo  were  hardly 
at  ease  with  those  tragic,  majestic  figures.  We  shuddered  at 
the  dagger  and  the  bowl  which  suited  them  so  well  We 
marvelled  at  their  bloodless  serenity,  their  superhuman  self- 
sufficiency;  inly  we  questioned  if  they  breathed  and  felt. 
Or  was  their  circulation  a  matter  of  machinery — a  mere  dead¬ 
beat  escapement?  We  longed  for  the  sexe  prononci  of 


•  Journal  de  Cliry.  pp.  28,  29. 

t  ** - et  puis  qu  il/aul  te  dire,"  says  Peltier,  reTDembering  that  he  Is 

In  fie  country  of  the  “hospitable  islanders,”  “atee  quetques  Anglais."  He 
liastens  to  add  that  one  of  them  left  the  table  silently,  lickened  by  the 
sight.  This  Is  something,  at  least,  to  set  against  the  sto^y  of  the  two 
Englialimen  In  long  coats  who  were  seen  at  the  Abbaye  enconraging  the 
butchers  with  wine  and  money. 
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I  Rivarol — we  longed  for  the  showman’s  “female  woman.” 
I  We  respected  and  we  studied,  bat  we  could  not  love  them. 

With  Madame  de  Lamballa  the  case  is  otherwise.  Xot 
grand  like  this  one,  not  heroic  like  that  one,  elk  est  mieux 
femme  que  ces  autres.  She,  at  least,  is  woman — after  a  fairer 
'  fashion — after  a  traer  type.  Not  intellootnally  strong  like 
Manon  Phlipon,  not  Spartan-souled  like  Marie  de  Corday,  sho 
has  still  a  rare  intelligence— a  courage  of  affection.  She  has 
that  clairvoyance  of  the  heart  which  supersedes  all  the  stimu¬ 
lants  of  mottoes  from  Rayna\  or  maxims  from  liousseau ;  she 
has  that  “angel  instinct"’  which  is  a  justor  lawgiver  than  Jus¬ 
tinian.  It  was  thought  praise  to  say  of  the  Girondist  lady 
that  she  was  a  greater  man  than  her  husband ;  it  is  praise  to 
say  of  this  queen's  friend  that  she  was  more  woman  than 
Madame  Roland.  Not  so  grand,  not  so  great,  we  like  the 
princess  best.  Elk  est  mieu.r  femme  que  ces  autres. 


“THE  HUMAN  FORM  DIVINE.” 

THE  HANDS. 

HEN  bands  are  the  thesis  of  the  theme  the  theme  is 
inexhaustible.  Adam  Clarke  used  to  advise  young 
preachers  to  take  a  long  text  because  it  gave  them  plenty  of 
“sea-room.”  There  is  ample  room  here  in  the  short  text 
“hands"  for  a  longer  sermon  than  would  be  tolerated  by  most 
persons,  and  the  pruning-knife— dear  chosen  instrument  of 
critical  reviewers ! — must  be  freely  used. 

Hands  distingaisb  us  from  the  brutes.  A  paw  is  not  a 
band.  There  may  be,  as  we  have  been  admirably  shown, 
“  homes  without  hands"  but  bands  are  essentially  human.  The 
quadrumana  affect  hands,  but  it  is  only  an  aping  of  the  noble 
being  to  whom  all  nature  is  subservient.  A  monkey's  band 
bears  a  resemblance  truly  to  a  man’s  hand — let  us  not  say  a 
woman’s — but  so  doth  the  monkey's  bead  to  the  man's  bead. 
There  is  a  resemblance.  If  Nature,  on  the  authority  of  the 
poet  Burns, 

“  Her  'prentice  ban’  lint  tried  on  man. 

And  then  site  made  the  lasses  0 

we  may  be  allowed  to  suppose  that  the  monkey  must  have 
been  a  first  rude,  early  effort  at  human  dignity.  This  view 
of  the  subject  would  meet,  possibly,  the  views  of  Mr.  Darwin. 
However  this  may  be,  there  is,  we  bold,  a  clear  and  plain 
distinction  between  the  monkey  and  the  man,  and  hence  be¬ 
tween  the  monkey’s  paw  and  the  man's  hand.  One  of  our 
fabulists,  the  “  gentle  Mr.  John  Gay,”  has  shown  that  the 
monkey  is  unwilling  to  admit  the  identity  of  the  species,  and 
makes  him  declare  that  man  to  look  like  a  monkey  walks 
always  on  two  legs,  whereas  that  sagacious  brute  only  some¬ 
times  indulges  in  the  perpendicular. 

“  We  meet  men  alwayi  bolt  upright, 

Itecaose  we  sometimes  walk  on  tioo." 

Look  at  your  own  princely  group  of  fingers— fitted  to  grasp 
a  pen,  a  sword,  or  a  sceptre— and  give  due  honour  to  that 
digit  which  especially  distinguishes  your  hand  from  a 
monkey’s,  your  thumb.  Does  not  the  thumb  of  the  ape — 
thumb  universally  recognised  as  king  of  fingers — shrink  into 
miserable  insignificance  when  compared  with  your  own? 
“Do  you  bite  your  thumb  at  me,  sir'?”  “No,  sir;  I  don’t 
bite  my  thumb  at  you,  but  I  bite  my  thumb.”  If  the  quarrel 
of  which  this  is  part  had  been  between  man  and  ape  instead 
of  between  man  and  man,  we  might  better  understand  the 
insult  conveyed  by  the  action. 

Thumbs.  The  thumb  stands  for  great  A  in  the  deaf  and 
dumb  alphabet.  It  holds  the  same  pre-eminence  every  way 
in  association  with  the  band.  In  ancient  times  prisoners  of 
war  were  often  subjected  to  the  losing  of  their  thumbs,  which 


of  course  rendered  them  less  dangerous  afterwards;  under 
the  French  conscription  many  a  young  fellow  maimed  him¬ 
self  in  this  way  to  escape  service.  Miss  Biflin  might  cut  out 
profiles  with  her  tees,  but  how  could  a  soldier  wield  a  sword 
and  fire  a  carbine  under  circumstances  similar  to  that  of  this 
distinguished  artist?  No  thumb  meant  no  service.  With  a  ' 
proper  sense  of  the  supremacy  of  the  thumb,  municipal  dig¬ 
nitaries  were  accustomed  to  wear  massive  rings  upon  it — who 
has  not  heard  of  an  alderman's  thumb-ring  ?  The  thumb 
was  supposed  to  bo  peculiarly  sensitive  in  things  occult : — 

“  By  tlio  pricking  of  my  thumb 
;Sumctltiiig  wicked  this  way  doth  come.” 

It  gave  the  signal  for  either  life  or  death  in  the  old  arena, 
and  the  fallen  gladiator  looked  with  agonising  eyes  to  see  | 
which  way  the  thumbs  went.  The  thumb  was  honoured  | 
with  a  special  piece  of  diabolical  mechanism  for  its  drend  , 
torture.  The  thumb-screws  once  tried  on  by  William  HI.  ! 
made  the  monarch  declare  that  one  turn  more  would  make 
him  coufe.-s  anything.  And  this  bad  often  been  the  case  with  | 
unhappy  prisoners.  Falsehood  was  screwed  out  of  them  as  ' 
often  as  truth ;  they  confessed  anything  to  save  their  thumbs. 

By  those  skilled  in  the  real  or  supposed  indications  of  cha¬ 
racter  given  in  the  band,  the  thumb  is  said  to  show  by  the 
length  and  thickness  of  its  root  the  sign  of  a  methodical  will. 
Small  thumbs  are  said  to  be  the  sign  of  mental  irresolution.  < 
Largo  thumbs  indicate  precisely  the  opposite  character.  Tho 
joints  of  the  thumb  are  also  said  to  be  indicative  of  character; 
perception,  judgment,  and  reasoning  to  be  traced  in  the  first  ' 
joint ;  invention  and  decision  in  the  second.  Looked  at  in  > 
any  light  we  please  the  thumb  is  paramount  over  the  other 
fingers — are  wo  not  taught  proverbially  that  meddlesome 
people  will  have  a  Jiuyer  in  other  folks’  pies,  while  on  any 
matter  to  be  judiciously  concealed  caution  puts  the  thumb? 
Truly,  then,  there  is  a  good  deal  to  bo  said  as  to  character 
and  conduct  if  we  measure  only  by  rule  of  thumb. 

But  the  fingers  are  all  of  them  faithful  servants,  and  in 
their  several  degrees  and  order  worthy  to  be  associated  with 
the  thumb. 

Fingers !  what  would  become  of  the  world  without  them  ?  ' 
A  French  writer  on  the  band  offers  a  sort  of  apology  for  the 
fingers  on  account  of  their  not  being  of  the  same  length,  and  | 
proposes  to  show  that  they  are  all  of  the  same  length  when 
any  object  is  firmly  grasped  in  the  band.  Surely  there  was 
no  necessity  for  any  apology.  In  the  different  length  of  the  ‘ 
fingers  is  their  real  power  and  true  beauty.  If  fingers  were 
not  what  they  are  they  could  never  effect  what  they  have 
done ;  if  their  aspect  were  different,  would  they  have  won  so  ' 
many  praises,  and  so  ofton  have  boon  saluted  with  lips  and  ' 
lyres  ?  Gerald  Massey  has  sung  of  the  lady  who 

“  Can  rest  her  fidr  check  on  her  dainty  white  liand,  j 

While  the  banian  honey  bees  moil.” 

And  Tom  Hood  has  shown  us  the  picture  of  tho  shirt- 
maker —  j 

“  With  angers  weary  and  worn, 

■  •  •  »  i 

Sewing  at  once  with  a  double  thread  ; 

A  shroud  as  well  as  a  shirt.”  I 

The  pictures  are  both  interesting  and  both  beautiful.  Here  | 
is  the  hand — the  taper  fingers  of  graceful  indolence — fingers 
that  have  never  known  toil,  that  have  never  been  sullied  wit'a 
common  drudgery,  that  have  never  been  made  rough  and 
painful  with  the  needle — fingers  that  have  been  carefully  j 
kept,  pl.aying  with  flower?,  toying  with  a  fan,  delicately  [ 
handling  silver  and  glass— fingers  so  exquisitely  fashioned,  ^ 
so  beautifully  white,  that  they  seem  made  to  be  worshipped.  | 
And  then  in  the  other  pictures  there  are  the  busy  fingers  | 
worn  and  weary  in  the  thread  and  needle  race,  their  beauty  ! 
all  departed  in  the  hard  battling  for  daily  broad.  There  is  I 
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little  to  ioepire  adoration  in  these  poor  fingers  almost  worn 
to  the  bones,  not  over-white  mayhap.  Stay,  there  it  much 
to  admire ;  they  are  honest  working  fingers ;  where  will  yon 
find  any  better?  We  owe  more  to  the  hnsy  fingers  than  we 
can  to  the  fingers  of  elegant  indolence.  It  is  a  hrave  thing 
to  work. 

“  Honour,  honour,  to  the  toiling  hand.'* 

The  “human  honey  bees”  are  too  often  slain  for  their  honey. 
They  are  toiling  late  and  early,  my  lady,  in  hot  and  crowded 
rooms,  that  yon — in  hot  and  crowded  rooms  of  another  pattern 
—may  shine — belle  of  the  season — queen  of  hearts.  Well, 
it  is  a  noble  thing  to  toil.  “Work  is  worship.”  There  is 
something  godlike  in  it  These  fingers  of  ours  were  made  to 
work ;  it  is  their  Divine  right — but  a  Divine  right  which  may 
become  a  diabolical  wrong.  Busy  fingers  may  be  worn  ont 
too  speedily ;  the  exorbitant  demands  of  fashion  may  cause 
their  sad  ending  as  surely,  though  not  so  cruelly,  as  the 
cupidity  of  the  slop-seller : — 

“  Evil  Is  wrought  by  want  of  thought. 

At  well  as  by  want  of  heart !” 

Fingers  have  the’r  eigne.  Says  a  recent  writer  on  the 
subject — “There  are  smooth  fingers  and  knotty  fingers. 
Among  the  latter,  some  hands  have  but  one  knuckle,  while 
others  have  two.  The  significant  knuckles  are  those  which 
we  discover  by  the  aid  of  tact,  but  those  which  the  eye  easily 
perceives  at  first.  If  the  knuckle  which  connects  the  third 
joint— the  one  that  carries  the  nail — to  the  second  is  promi¬ 
nent,  your  ideas  are  orderly;  if  the  knuckle  which  unites 
the  second  joint  to  the  first  is  prominent,  you  have  a  remark¬ 
able  share  of  material  order.  With  these  two  knuckles,  while 
yon  have  arrangement,  symmetry,  and  punctuality,  you  will, 
at  the  same  time,  proceed  by  reflection — you  will  pause 
awhile  between  the  thought  and  the  action.  Knowledge  will 
be  in  the  germ  in  yon.  Fingers  without  knuckles,  on  the 
contrary,  bear  in  them  the  germ  of  the  arts.  However  posi¬ 
tive  the  aim  towards  which  our  interest  impels  ns,  we  always 
i  proeeed  by  inspiration  rather  than  by  reasoning,  by  sentiment 

and  fancy  rather  than  by  knowledge,  by  synthesis  rather  than 
by  analysis. 

“Taste,  because  it  is  the  result  of  measure,  belong^s  espe- 
eiaUy  to  knnckly  fingers;  and  grace,  because  it  does  not 
reason,  belongs  particularly  to  smooth  fingers.” 

Fingers  I  we  place  the  finger  on  the  lip  for  caution,  we 
raise  the  finger  in  admonition,  or  direct  it — yonder — to  the 
land  of  heavenly  promise,  and  at  what  is  base  and  bad  we 
may  point  the  finger  of  scorn.  We  talk  with  our  fingers; 
our  eloquence,  like  Bob  Acres’  courage,  oozes  ont  at  our 
finger  ends.  Truly,  there  is  much  in  fingers. 

Fingers  are  privileged  to  wear  jewels,  and  on  them  rings 
appear  to  advantage.  Fair  white  fingers  with  here  and  there 
upon  them  sparkling  gems  and  glittering  gold  are  both  grace¬ 
ful  and  attractive.  The  subject  of  finger-rlng^s  is  apart  from 
that  now  under  consideration ;  but  there  is  one  ring  which 
claims  a  passing  notice — the  ring  which  binds  the  union  of 
I  two  hearts — the  seal  ring  of  love.  In  Suckling’s  admirable 
;  little  sketch  of  the  bride,  he  tells  us : — 

“  Her  finger  was  too  atnall ;  the  ring 
I  Would  not  stay  on  which  they  did  bring; 

It  was  too  wide  a  peck, 

I  And,  to  say  truth,  for  nut  it  mnit, 

It  Icoked  like  the  great  collar  }ajt 
About  our  young  colt’s  neck." 

Charming,  in  another  sense  from  this  quaintly  pretty 
ploture,  are  the  lines  given  by  one  of  our  prelates  with  a  ring 
to  hk  wife  on  the  sixteenth  anniversary  of  their  wedding:— 

“  ‘Theo,  Mary,  with  this  ring  I  wed,’ 

So  sixteen  years  ago  I  said. 

Behold  another  ring !  •  For  what  f’ 

To  wed  thee  o’er  again — why  not  I 


“With  the  fint  ring  I  married  youth, 

Grace,  beauty.  Innocence,  and  truth: 

Taste  long  admired,  eenae  long  revered. 

And  all  my  Holly  then  appeared. 

“  If  she,  by  merit  since  disclosed. 

Prove  twice  the  woman  I  supposed, 

I  plead  that  double  merit  now 
To  justify  a  doable  vow.** 

It  is  a  pretty  conceit. 

But  the  hand  is  not  made  up  entirely  of  thumbs  and  fingers. 
Says  the  indignant  Irishman,  “  The  back  of  my  hand  and  the 
sole  of  my  foot  to  you.”  Well,  the  hack  of  the  hand,  when 
well  favoured— pretty  in  form  and  delicate  in  colour — ia 
worthy  of  contemplation.  The  white  flesh  lightly  gnuned 
with  blue  veins,  like  marble,  reminds  one  forcibly  of  sculpture. 
In  looking  at  the  back  of  the  hand,  too,  we  see  the  nsuls — 
and  nails  properly  oared  for  are  not  wanting  in  beauty.  The 
Celestial  ladies  cultivate  their  nails  to  a  wonderful,  but  not 
an  alarming,  extent.  There  is  really  nothing  to  be  afraid  of 
when  nails  have  to  he  carefully  preserved  in  little  cases  lest 
they  should  break  off.  We  have  a  shrewd  notion  John  China¬ 
man  knew  well  what  he  was  about  when  he  encouraged  the 
women  to  rival  each  other  in  the  greatness  of  their  nails  and 
smallness  of  their  feet :  they  cannot  scratch  ai^  they  cannot 
run  far  from  home. 

Nails  may  be  used  very  offensively.  “WeiqwnB,  hmw  are 
ten!” 

It  is  by  the  palm  of  the  hand  that  gipsies  profess  to  read 
the  fortune.  There  is  more  in  this  palmistry  than  in  any 
other  mode  of  divination.  Many  physiologists  are  of  opinion 
that  something  may  he  ascertained  as  to  the  mental  character 
by  a  careful  examination  of  the  hand.  But  the  fortune-teller 
professes  to  read  much  more :  there  is  the  line  of  life  and  line 
of  death,  the  latter  crossing  the  former,  as  some  time  it 
inevitably  must ;  here  is — hut  there  is  no  whisper  among  the 
palms  till  the  palm  of  the  fortune-teller  has  been  crossed  with 
silver.  And  now  we  have  to  consider  briefly  the  hand  itself, 
which  is  really  the  subject  in  band. 

Cassio  is  exceedingly  well  satisfied  with  his  own  sobriety 
because  he  can  show  that  “  this  is  my  right  hand,  and  this  is 
my  left !”  When  Richard  11.  is  attacked  by  his  assassins,  and 
struck  down  by  Exton,  he  cries,  “  ’That  hand  shall  bum  in 
never-quenching  fire  that  staggers  thus  my  person.*  Bolin- 
broke  is  scarcely  lees  hard  upon  Exton — “  Thou  hast  wrought 
a  deed  of  slander  with  thy  fatal  hand.”  When  Paulina  rates 
Leontes,  she  turns  her  sharp  tongue  on  Antigonus — 

“Forevar 

Unvenerable  be  thy  hands,  if  thou 

Tak’it  up  the  prinoees  by  that  fhroed  hissnsis 

Which  he  hath  put  upon  it* 

Yon  remember  how  Julia  tears  the  love-letters,  and  then, 
all  penitent,  cries  over  the  fragments — “O  hateful  hands,  to 
tear  such  loving  words  1  Injurious  wasps  I  to  feed  on  such 
sweet  honey,  and  kill  the  bees  that  yield  it  with  your  stings ! 
I’ll  kiss  each  several  paper  for  amends.” 

But  woman’s  hands  have  been  used  sometimes  in  work 
more  cruel  than  the  destruction  of  a  love-letter.  See  Lady 
Macbeth,  in  her  sleep  walk, 

“  Waahins  her  bands  with  inrisilde  soap 
And  with  impcreeptibla  water.* 

Observe  her  closely  as  she  comes.  Look  how  she  mbs  her 
bands. 

Omt.  It  Is  an  accustomed  action  with  her  to  seem  thus  washing  hw 
banda  I  have  known  her  oontinne  in  this  for  a  qnarter  of  an  boor. 

Lady  It.  Tat  here’s  a  spot 

Doel.  Hark!  the  tpcaka  I  will  set  down  what  comes  from  her,  to 
satiafy  my  remembranoe  the  more  strongly. 

Lady  it.  Ont,  damned  spot!— ont  I  say!  One;  two;  why  then  ’tis 
time  to  do  it  .  .  .  Here’s  the  smell  of  the  blood  stilL  All  the  ptr- 
fumea  of  Arabia  will  not  sweeten  this  little  hand.  Oht  obt  ohi  .  .  . 
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Wuh  joax  htndi.  Put  on  yaai  night-gown;  look  not  so  pale.  1  tell 
yon  yet  again  Banquo’a  bnried.  ...  To  bed,  to  bed;  there’s  a  knocking 
at  the  gate.  Come,  come,  oomo,  come— give  me  yoor  band . 

Shakspeare  has  mach  to  say  abont  bands— of  “  pore  hands 
held  np”  by  innocence,  “  a  maid  with  clean  hands,”  of  weigh¬ 
ing  Talne  “  with  an  eren  hand,”  of  hands  “  as  pale  as  milk,'  ’  of 
**  courtiers’  hands  perfumed,”  of  hand  “  joined  in  hand  with 
fairy  grace,”  of  one  who  “  bowed  her  hand  to  teach,”  of 
"leathern  hands”  and  “nimble  hands,”  of  a  “bloody  and 
inriaible  hand,”  of  “  pnrpled  bands”  and  “  coward  hands,”  of 
"pewerleas  hands”  and  “strong  hands,”  and  “the  honour- 
gning  hand  of  Cmur  de  Lion,"  of  “envy's  hand  and  mur- 
4er‘a,”  of  “fierce  hitnds,”  “revengeful  hands,”  “unwashed 
hands,”  “  hands  full  of  business,”  “  a  hand  open  as  day,”  “  a 
dry  hand”  in  partnership  whh  "a  yellow  cheek,”  of  “most 
■aerhanirnl  and  dirty  bands,”  “  slaughtering  bands,”  “  most 
graoieus  hands,”  of  “Brutus’  bastard  hands,”  of  bands  “  made 
to  handle  nought  but  gold,”  of  hands  “  made  to.  grasp  a 
palmer’s  staff,”  of  “strong  rij^t  hands,”  of  “open  hands  in 
sign  of  love,”  of  “hands  as  fruitful  as  the  land,”  of  “  many 
hands  and  no  use,”  of  “fierce  hands,”  “mailed  hands,” 
“ligorons  bands,”  “ivory  hands,”  fair  as  the  hand  of  Venus , 
of  "apeeehless  hands” and  “hands  i’  the  pocket,”  of  “flower 
■oft  hands,”  of  “offence’s  gilded  hand”  that  “shoves  by  jns- 
liee,”  of  “fainting  hands,”  and  “  stem,  ungentle  hands,”  and 
w hands  of  mn,”  and  of  “the  white  wonder  of  dear  Juliet’s 
hands,"  of  “  kissed  hands,”  of  sweet  soft  desire  to  “  die  upon 
the  hands  we  love,”  of  “hands  clutched”  and  “hands  dis- 
j wined,”  and  last,  not  least,  “  our  cat  wringing  her  hands  !” 

Hand  joined  in  hand  is  the  truest  symbol  of  a  lasting  bond. 
“Bray  you  lock  hand  in  hand.”  How  the  hand  trembles  at 
a  warm,  earnest  pressure !  how  Loath  to  be  withdrawn !  “  I 

will  extend  my  hand  to  him  thus.”  There  is  a  language  of 
the  band  not  difficnlt  to  be  understood  when  the  heart 
spas  Its  How  different  the  cold,  formal  recognition — when 
the  fingers  seem  icy,  and  given  only  for  an  instant,  as  a  mere 
act  of  courtesy — to  the  broad,  warm  grip  of  a  true  friend, 
oaa  whose  shake  of  the  hand  means  more  than  even  words 
can  tell !  How  different  to  mther  of  these  the  gentle  pres- 
■ore  of  the  yet  unspoken  love— a  trembling,  half-respectful 
homage  and  assuring  reoognition  that  conveys  hope!  And 
than  again  the  grasp  -warm,  earnest,  psssionate— of  loving 
hands — “  the  hsad  of  one  that  Was.” 

Theae  who  indino  to  the  cynical  statement  that  language 
waa  given  us  to  disgaise  our  thoughts  may  have  as  little  faith 
in  the  language  of  the  hand  as  in  that  of  the  tongue.  Lips, 
eyea,  hands  may  all  apeak  falsely,  but  it  does  not  make  the 
language  itaelf  lees  beautiful  or  expreeaive  because  frailty, 
“  fickle  aa  the  wind,”  turns  at  last  to  say,  “  T  faith  my  hand 
aaaant  nothuig !” 

The  MaaoBie  grip  ia  among  ita  mysteries.  0  brother,  well 
ant;  your  band  upon  it ! 

“My  lady,”  says  the  down  in  Twdfth  Night — “my  lady 
haa  a  white  hand,”  and  Sir  Andrew  swears  it  is  “  exoeUent 
foaling.”  Fooling,  quotha !  what  Wer  has  not  sworn  to  the 
-whitetiees  of  his  lady’s  hsnds,  and  written  his  “  superscript  ?" 
“  To  the  snow-white  hand  of  the  moet  beauteous  Lady  Rosa¬ 
line."  “0  that  I  were  a  glove  upon  that  hand,  "sighed  the 
,  lover  like  a  fnmace,and  wall  pleased  is  he  to  carry  my  lady’s 
glove.  Thus  aiags  one  upon  this  very  subject : — 


“  Thon  snowy  farm,  with  tby  fine  tenements ! 

Tell  thy  white  mistren  here  was  one 
That  called  to  pay  bis  dally  rents ; 

But  ahe  a-aathering  flosrtrt  and  hearts  is  gone. 
And  thon  left  void  to  rode  poseession. 

“  Bat  grieve  not,  pretty  ermine  cabinet. 

Thy  alabaster  lady  will  come  home; 

U  not,  what  tenants  can  there  fit 
The  slender  tnrnings  of  thy  narrow  room. 

Bat  must  elected  be  by  his  own  doom  t 


“  Then  gire  me  leave  to  leave  my  rent  with  thee : 

Five  klss(  s,  one  onto  a  place : 

For  tbongh  the  lute's  too  high  for  me, 

Your  servants,  knowing  minikin  nor  base, 

Are  still  allowed  to  fiddle  with  the  case.” 

What  is  there  hands  have  not  done?  hands  disfiensing 
charity,  breaking  bread  to  the  poor;  bands  busy  in  soft 
Mercy’s  work  ministering  gentle  attentions  to  the  sick ;  hands 
raised  in  sacred  entreaty,  in  prayer  of  faith,  to  Him  who 
gives  to  those  who  ask,  and  opens  wide  His  gates  to  those  who 
knock;  hands  that  have  toiled  in  uncongenial  labour  to 
auceonr  those  who  were  in  need ;  hands  that  have  done  deeds 
that  among  strong  men  would  be  accounted  brave ;  that  have 
dared  what  others  dared  not,  and  never  trembled  thongh  in 
the  very  grasp  of  death.  Old  Cranmer  at  the  stake  put  forth 
his  hand  and  burnt  it  in  the  flames  before  his  body  was  con. 
Burned.  How  many  women  there  are  and  have  been,  who,  for 
love,  loyalty,  or  devotion,  have  cheerfully  sacrificed  more 
than  a  fleshly  hand  ! 

But  the  subject  is  inexhaustible — which  the  patience  of  the 
reader  is  not.  Let  ns  “  strike  hands”  and  part. 


HEARTS  ERRANT. 

BT  THB  AUTHOR  OF  “SQUIRE  ROWLET'B  DIFFICULTIKB. " 

CHAPTER  XXIII. 

UR.  FATRIT  HAS  HIS  HAIR  CUT. 

SOMEBODY  said  Mr.  Fayrit  bad  found  a  clue.  The  news 
spread  far  and  wide ;  people  greeted  each  other  in  the 
streets  with  Mr.  Fayrit’s  “  clue,”  just  as  on  ordinary  occasions 
they  greeted  one  another  with  the  state  of  the  weather,  the 
general  election,  or  the  health  of  their  families.  The  news¬ 
papers,  of  course,  took  up  the  clue  and  advertised  it,  and  did 
their  very  best  to  neutralise  it.  The  sensible  portion  of  the 
oommunity — ^those  who  had  something  to  do,  and  did  it,  and 
who,  therefore,  did  not  require  the  effervescence  of  excitement 
to  make  their  still  lives  go  down— quietly  remarked  to  them¬ 
selves  and  to  each  other  that  they  “did  not  believe  Fayrit 
had  found  anything  of  the  sort that  “  they  knew  Fayrit  too 
well ;  he  was  mnch  too  knowing  an  old  weasel  to  let  out  to 
any  one  that  ho  bad  found  a  clue  if  he  had,”  etc.,  etc.  But 
for  once  the  gossips  were  right,  and  the  steady  goers  were 
wrong.  Fayrit  had  fonnd  a  cine,  and  was  following  it  up  as 
fast  as  the  very  broken  and  uneven  nature  of  the  ground  he 
bad  to  troad  wonld  let  him.  Tracking,  though  slowly,  bnt 
surely,  with  his  nose  to  the  ground,  as  it  were,  like  a  very 
sleuth-hound,  baiting  often,  turning  aside  never,  Fayrit  oame 
on,  stopping  finally  at  a  clean,  substantial,  well-to-do  country 
town,  down  amongst  the  Kentish  hop-gardens,  a  hundred 
miles  from  Armytage  and  Chadleigh — a  village  which  called 
itself.a  town,  that  is,  and  persisted  in  calling  itself  so  what¬ 
ever  irreverent  curtailment  of  its  dignity  any  pretentions 
inhabitant  of  our  great  wilderness  of  brick  and  mortar  might 
be  disposed,  according  to  the  degrees  of  comparison,  to  inflict 
npon  it.  This  town-village,  then,  was  so  near  to  the  sea 
that  the  fresh  breezes  blew  over  it  with  a  salty  rime,  and  the 
pedestrian  who  monnted  only  half  way  np  the  high  hill  round 
whose  base  the  long  straggling  High  Street  wound,  could  see 
the  white  foam  curling  into  wreaths  for  the  arching  necks  of 
the  restless  waves,  and  could  almost  hear  the  thundering 
boom  with  which  they  dashed  themselves  upon  the  pebbly 
beach. 

Into  this  village,  then,  Mr.  Fayrit  sauntered,  at  the  still  close 
of  a  September  day,  when  the  working  world  of  Malsten  was 
dotted  in  groups  np  and  down  its  street,  diffusing  an  aroma  of 
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bad  tobacoo  and  worse  grammar  upon  the  evening  air.  Past 
these  groups  Mr.  Fayrit  made  his  way  with  the  leisurely  air  of  a 
man  who  was  making  holiday  and  could  afford  to  take  his 
time.  Such  of  the  “  natives”  as  saw  him  walk  the  whole 
length  of  the  High  Street  and  back  again — and  a  great  many 
did — sot  him  down  for  a  lawyer’s  clerk,  or  a  young  man  from 
tho  Post  Olllco,  or  some  other  cockney,  taking  a  walking  tour 
in  his  annual  holiday,  and  laying  bimsolf  out  for  as  large  an 
amount  of  country  for  as  small  an  outlay  of  money  os  posdble. 
Mulston  had  already  seen  two  or  three  such  in  its  time,  and 
always  felt  exceedingly  well  disposed  towards  them  in  return 
for  the  complimentary  notice  their  visit  implied.  Mr.  Fayrit, 
in  spite  of  his  sauntering,  negligent  air,  took  the  measure  o^ 
Malston  in  that  walk  up  and  down  its  street ;  be  saw  the 
square-towered  church,  hoary  with  ago,  and  the  parsonage 
beside  it,  its  windows  bright  with  the  western  glow  of  sunset, 
tho  only  brightness  about  it ;  he  noted  the  lawyer’s  bouse,  all 
spick  and  span  with  new  paint,  and  incongruously  cockneyfied, 
with  its  stuccoed  portico  and  pretentious  Sight  of  stone  steps, 
losing  a  great  deal  by  contrast  with  the  doctor’s  low-built, 
old-fashioned  dwelling,  overgrown  with  creepers,  turning  its 
back  to  the  town  and  facing  countryways.  Mr.  Fayrit 
marked  the  knot  of  evening  loungers  about  the  barber's  door, 
and,  stopping  short  on  bis  return,  made  his  way  through  the 
little  crowd  to  the  presence  of  the  prince  of  Malston  gossips 
himself. 

“  Oood  evening,  sir,”  nodded  that  august  personage,  leaving 
a  hopper’s  chin  in  the  lather  and  whisking  a  cane-bottomed 
chair  towards  the  new-comer. 

Mr.  Fayrit  acknowledged  the  civility,  and  sat  himself  down 
with  the  weary  gesture  of  a  man  who  had  had  a  good  day’s 
tramp  and  was  glad  to  rest.  He  unstrapped  the  small  black 
knapsack  which  he  carried,  sometimes  at  his  back,  sometimes 
in  his  hand,  as  suited  his  convenience,  and  laid  it  on  the  ground 
near  him,  which  gave  the  little  harbor  an  opportunity  of 
remarking — 

“  Glad  to  bo  relieved  of  the  weight,  no  doubt,  sir.” 

The  barber  was  a  brisk  little  man  with  a  pyramidal  face — 
a  reversed  pyramid,  that  is — the  base  at  the  eyes,  the  apex  at 
the  chin.  He  had  a  thin,  wiry  voice — a  voice  which  had  no 
body  in  it,  which  reminded  one  of  French  table  (ThSte  wines 
of  the  third  quality,  and  he  pitched  this  rasping  little  voice 
so  high  that  it  set  one's  teeth  on  edge.  His  utterance  was 
voluble  and  rapid,  and  he  affected  dictionary  words,  which 
affectation,  smacking  as  it  did  of  superiority,  would  have 
roused  the  ineztinguiibable  ire  of  Malston,  bad  not  the  politic 
barber  compounded  for  the  indulgence  by  the  exhibition  of 
certain  popular  qualities  for  the  sake  of  which  Malston  was 
content  to  ignore  an  assumption  it  would  not  have  pardoned 
in  any  other. 

Of  one  of  these  popular  qualities  Jlr.  Fayrit,  who  was  by 
profession  a  keen  observer,  was  made  aware  as  he  sat  watching 
the  finishing  off  of  the  hopper’s  shave — it  was  that  full,  lively, 
cordial  interest  in  life  which  has  always  such  an  attraction 
for  the  care-worn,  wearied,  oppressed  creatures  who  cannot 
take  the  world  easily,  do  what  they  may.  The  barber  shaved, 
talked,  moved,  and  did  everything  else  with  a  perfect  enjoy¬ 
ment  of  the  thing  itself. 

“  Now,  sir !”  ho  exclaimed  in  his  briskest  tone,  pocketing 
the  twopence  from  the  last  customer,  and  tossing  the  white 
shaving-cloth  airily  over  his  left  arm,  as  he  turned  to  Mr. 
Fayrit.  “What  can  I  do  for  yon,  sir?” 

“Well,”  Mr.  Fayrit  returned,  “you  may  cut  my  hair  if  you 
please ;  I’ve  been  on  the  move  lately,  and  it's  grown  a  trifle 
too  long  for  this  warm  weather.  But,”  glancing  at  the  group 
outside  the  door,  “  don't  let  me  come  out  of  my  turn ;  ‘  first 
come  first  served,’  yon  know.  I  don't  wish  to  interfere  with 
any  other  gentleman.” 


“  Which,  sir,  you  will  not,”  the  little  man  promptly  affirmed. 

“  My  business  is  all  excluded  as  far  as  these  gentlemen  are 
concerned,  and  I  am  quite  at  your  disposal.” 

And  for  the  next  few  minutes  Mr.  Fayrit’s  head  remained 
quite  at  the  disposal  of  the  barber,  who,  recognising  that 
it  was  somewhat  above  the  hopper  gonus,  elaborated  thereon 
in  his  best  style,  cutting,  and  trimming,  and  combing,  and 
brushing,  to  show  how  much,  under  favourable  circum¬ 
stances,  he  and  his  art  wore  capable  of.  The  barber  was 
bent  on  impressing  his  customer,  and  so,  in  addition  to  all 
these  exertions,  he  brought  out  for  tho  traveller’s  benefit  his 
best  dictionary  language. 

“  //armonia,  sir  ?”  ho  aspirated,  in  reply  to  a  question  of 
Mr.  Fayrit’s  suggested  by  the  odour  of  hartshorn  in  the 
course  of  the  above  manipulations — “Aarmonia,  sir?  No, 
sir,  not  ’urtful  to  the  ’air,  I  should  say.  Some  ladies  ’as  a  very 
^indifferent  scalp  of  a  ’ead,  and  they  uses  a  great  deal  of 
harmonia.” 

Mr.  Fayrit  not  being  aillicted  as  these  unfortunate  ladies 
evidently  were,  looked  out  of  the  window. 

“  That  is  tho  lawyer’s  house,  I  suppose  ?”  ho  remarked. 

“  Yes,  sir,  you  are  right,  Mr.  Grove  does  live  there,  and  a 
very  clever  man  he  is.  You  belong  to  tho  perfesslon  your¬ 
self,  sir,  I  presume  ?”  Cautious  to  make  the  mdut  of  an 
opportunity  which,  be  knew,  a  good  half  of  Malston  would 
certainly  require  at  bis  hands  the  next  evening,  if  not  before. 

“  Well,  yes,”  assented  Mr.  Fayrit  with  an  inward  chuckle, 

“  I  make  my  living  by  the  law.” 

“  I  thought  so,  sir”  (complacently).  “  Gents  of  your  perfos- 
sion  come  travelling  this  way  pretty  often  in  the  summer¬ 
time,  out  for  an  ’oliday,  you  know,  sir,  and  we  learn  to 
discriminate  pretty  acutely,  we  do.” 

“No  doubt,  no  doubt,”  Mr.  Fayrit  assented,  with  very 
commendable  gravity.  “  Tho  hop-picking  season  brings  you 
some  rough  company,  I  expect?” 

“  Well,  sir,”  hesitated  the  barber,  divided  between  his  zeal 
for  the  honour  of  Malston  and  that  awkward  regard  for  truth 
which  wiU  stand  in  a  man’s  way  at  times,  “  we  get  our  share 
— like  our  neighbours — no  worse,  sir,  in  fact,  rather  better 
than  worse,  I  should  say,  and  this  year  we  ’ave  been  uncom-  I 
monly  select,  sir.”  ] 

Mr.  Fayrit  found  it  expedient  to  change  his  mode  of 
attack. 

“  Is  there  such  a  thing  as  a  lodging  to  be  got  in  the  town  ?” 
be  inquired.  “A  private  lodging.  I  generally  steer  clear  of 
inns,  when  I  can.” 

The  barber  dropped  his  little  head  on  one  side  in  the 
attitude  of  a  contemplative  sparrow. 

“Yon  won’t  be  making  a  prolonged  stay,  sir,  I  conclude?  , 
If  you  was,  I  couldn’t  recommend  yon  to  a  better  than  my 
wife’s  sister,  Mrs.  Stan  way.  She  takes  in  lodgers,  hut  I  don’t 
know  that  she  would  make  up  a  bed  only  for  a  night  or  so. 
One  lodger  she  ’as  got  already ;  a  queer  customer  I’m  afraid, 
uncommon  rough  to  be  sure,  not  at  all  what  she's  been  used, 
to ;  but  be  came  along  in  harvest  time,  fainting  with  the  heat, 
and  with  a  nasty  wound  in  his  arm  ;  he’d  run  a  pitchfork  into  ! 
it,  be  said,  helping  load  a  waggon,  in  a  job  of  work  he  got  | 
Maidstone  way,  and  Mrs.  Stanway,  she’s  the  kindest-hearted  j 
creature  in  the  world,  she  wouldn’t  refuse  the  poor  man,  ! 
rough  though  be  was,  and  he’s  stayed  on  ever  since.  In  fact,  , 
sir,”  went  on  the  little  man,  dropping  his  dictionary  flights  in 
the  excitement  of  telling  a  story,  “he’s  never  been  fit  to 
move.  And  Mrs.  Stanway  ’as  ’ad  a  dreadful  time  with  him 
and  she  with  a  crippled  boy  of  her  own  on  her  ’ands  already,  | 
for  he  won’t  hear  of  a  doctor,  and  when  she  brought  one  to  I 
him  surrep— ”  This  word  was  too  much  even  for  the  ' 
barber,  so  after  some  floundering  he  made  good  his  retreat,  ^ 
and  prudently  returned  to  the  humbler  but  more  beaten  | 
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‘  track — ^  on  the  sly,  sir,  I  shonld  say,  he  cussed  and  swore 
)  dreadful,  and  wouldn't  let  Mr.  Power  come  nigh  him.  And 
I  my  Bbter-in-Iaw  waa  telling  me  no  longer  ago  than  last 
I  night  that  she  was  sure  he  would  die  on  her  ’ands,  and  no 
’elp  for  it,  you  seo,  sir." 

This  picture  of  Mrs.  Stanway's  lodger  did  not  at  all 
discourage  Mr.  Fayrit.  . 

“Your  sister-in-law  must  be  a  kind,  motherly  person,”  he 
said,  “  and  I  should  like  to  lodge  with  her  better  than  with 
anybody  else,  if  she  will  have  me  for — for  a  woek.  I  like  to 
get  near  a  good  woman  when  I  can.” 

“  And  that's  what  Mrs.  Stanway  is,  sir,  I  can  promise  yon,’’ 
emphatically  pronounced  the  barber ;  "  and  if  you  plea.se,  I 
will  conduct  you  to  her  'ouse,  and  you  may  inquire  if  she  will 
receive  you.” 

Malhton  saw  its  qualified  news-agent  sally  forth  with  the 
stranger,  and  Malston  rejoiced,  for  it  knew  that  the  stranger 
waa,  as  it  were,  in  process  of  g^ing  to  press  for  its  benefit. 

I  Mrs.  Stanway’s  cottage  was  at  the  back  of  “the  town,”  a 
I  district  where  ceremony  and  etiquette  were  not  considered 
binding,  and  consequently  where  t'ue  inhabitants  took  their 
meals  with  their  house-doors  open,  and  with  the  sweet  air 
from  the  green  meadows  they  faced  playing  about  them  as 
they  ate.  And  in  this  way  it  happened  that  Mr.  Fayrit  and 
Mr.  Barber  walked  right  in  upon  Mrs.  Stanway  as  she 
presided  at  a  meal  which  she  called  supper — although  the 
principal  feature  in  it  was  tea — and  at  which  Mr.  Stanway 
assisted  in  bis  shirt-sleeves,  whilst  a  poor  little  deformed  boy, 
with  pretematurally  large  eyes  and  thin,  eager  little  fingers 
was  perched  up  on  one  end  of  a  sofa  against  which  the  table 
was  placed,  evidently  for  the  purpose  cf  suiting  his  conve¬ 
nience.  A  fourth  individual  there  was,  as  Mr.  Fayrh’s  quick 
eyes  instantly  perceived,  whose  part  in  this  social  gathering 
was  rather  that  of  spectator  than  anything  else,  although  that 
some  stress  was  laid  upon  even  this  limited  participation  was 
evident  from  the  care  which  had  been  taken  to  draw  the  low 
pallet-bed  upon  which  he  lay  in  a  small  inner  room  into  such 
a  position  as  gave  him  the  command  of  the  supper-party. 
Mr.  Fayrit  bad  only  time  to  see  that  this  individual  showed 
black  and  shaggy  against  the  white  pillows  which  supported 
him,  for  at  the  first  appearance  of  the  visitors  he  uttered  a 
shrill  whistle,  to  which  the  child  responded  by  springing  frem 
his  place,  shuffling  across  the  room  at  a  speed  which  was 
marvellous  in  one  of  bis  crippled  condition,  and  promptly 
closing  the  door  of  communication  between  the  two  apart¬ 
ments.  Whereupon  Mrs.  Stanway,  who  had  risen  to  place 
chairs  for  her  guests,  remarked  apologetically  to  her  brother- 
in-law  that  “  he  never  could  abide  strangers,  and  had  been 
very  bad  all  day.” 

Mrs.  Stanway  was  a  tall,  large  woman,  with  mild,  comely 
features  and  an  unconscious  dignity  of  pose  which  showed  os 
'  grandly  through  her  afternoon  gown  of  brown  alpaca  as  it 
I  would  have  done  through  the  silken  draperies  of  a  duchess. 

I  “  Well,  I  don’t  know,”  she  said  hesitatingly,  when  Mr. 
Fayrit  and  the  barber  had  between  them  stated  the  object  of 
their  call.  “  You  see,  sir,  I  should  be  very  glad  to  accommo¬ 
date  you,  and  my  room  upstairs  it  empty ;  but  Ae’’ — with  that 
1  preference  for  the  pronoun  which  may  be  remarked  in  her 
•class,  and  pointing  over  her  shoulder  towards  the  inner  room — 
"he  takes  up  my  time  so  now,  that  I  don't  know  about  the 
waiting.  I'm  afraid  I  couldn’t  manage  it.” 

But  Mr.  Fayrit  smoothed  the  way  in  the  most  obliging 
manner.  He  didn’t  want  any  waiting  upon ;  if  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Stanwsy  wouldn’t  object  to  his  sitting  down  with  them  he 
would  take  things  just  as  they  had  them,  and  be  very  glad  to 
do  it ;  and  he  wasn't  a  man  to  give  trouble,  and  he  was  used 
to  looking  after  himself,  and  he  would  pay,  say,  fifteen 
shillings  a  week  for  bis  board  and  whatever  they  asked  for 


his  bedroom,  in  advance ;  and  be  laid  a  sovereign  down  upon  the  i 
table  and  drew  up  his  chair  as  if  the  question  were  settled. 
And  so  it  was.  Mrs.  Stanway  fetched  a  clean  teacup  and 
saucer  with  cheerful  alacrity,  whilst  Mr.  Stanway,  with  bis 
two  bands  planted  upon  his  two  knees,  nodded  a  complacent 
“  Werry  good.” 

Mr.  Stanway  was  a  wheelwright  by  trade — a  large,  heavy 
man  with  a  face  like  a  queen  strawberry,  and  a  tendency  to 
bad  legs ;  a  man  of  some  weight  in  his  circle  was  Mr.  Stanway, 
the  bass  voice  of  the  village  (I  beg  its  pardon)  town  choir, 
who  bad  been  likewise  “  bassoon’’  and  leader  of  the  mixed 
assortment  of  instruments  which  had  composed  the  church 
music  before  the  innovation  of  the  present  harmonium.  This  | 
innovation  Mr.  Stanway  still  resented,  although,  unlike  the 
“flute”  and  “violoncello,"  ho  had  consented  to  keep  himself 
and  his  bass  voice  in  the  front  of  the  singing  gallery, 
whence  he  criticised  the  performance  of  the  innovating  school¬ 
master  who  played  tho  harmonium.  “Yon  see,”  he  would 
explain  to  his  friends  at  the  close  of  the,  to  him,  unsatisfactory 
choral  performance,  "he  was  out  of  tune”  (which  ho  pro¬ 
nounced  toon)  “and  time,  too.  When  our  voices  waa  here 
he  was  there.'' 

At  which  his  wife,  who  worshipped  and  believed  in  him  as 
the  best  sort  of  wives  do  worship  and  believe  in  their  i 
husbands— unless  they  are  too  bad  for  any  belief — would  add — 

“You  see,  Mr.  Stanway  is  a  note-player,  he  is,  and  it  puts 
him  out  to  hear  it  all  done  just  by  ear,  and  anyhow,  as  you 
may  say.” 

But  all  this  is  only  by  tho  way.  Mr.  Fayrit  spent  the 
first  two  days  after  his  admission  into  the  Stanway  circle  in 
long  walks  to  different  points  of  interest  in  tho  neighbourhood, 
returning  at  Bup|w-time  to  find  the  sick  lodger's  door  j 
scmpulonsly  closed,  and  to  receive  from  Mrs.  Stanway  very 
dismal  accounts  of  “bis”  stale  of  mind  and  body.  In  the 
evenings  Mr.  Fayrit  discussed  politics  and  hice  questions  of 
common  law  with  Mr.  Stan  way,  sitting  both  of  them  at  the 
open  house-door,  looking  over  the  green  meadows,  whilst 
Mrs.  S.,  busied  with  her  sewing,  listened  and  admired  the  | 
learning  and  knowledge  of  that  oracle  her  husband.  S^'me-  ' 
times,  and,  indeed,  at  all  times  when  he  was  within  doors,  Mr. 
Fayrit  made  sedulous  attempts  to  gain  little  Bobby’s— the 
sickly  child's — heart  in  the  only  way  in  which  that  shy  and 
exclusive  member  could  be  gained — namely,  by  the  telling  of 
fascinating  stories,  to  which  Bobby  listened  at  first  askance, 
then,  as  the  fascination  became  too  powerful  to  be  resisted,  | 
with  an  undisguised  interest  and  softening  which  Mr.  Fayrit 
did  not  fail  to  improve ;  but  if  in  the  very  middle  of  the  most 
absorbing  history  the  sharp  whistle  sounded  from  the  little 
inner  chamber,  Bobby  would  drop  to  bis  feet  and  scuttle 
across  the  room,  and  very  often  would  not  return  again  until 
Mr.  Fayrit,  tired  of  waiting  for  him,  had  retired  to  his 
own  room. 

“  Bobby’s  wonderful  fond  of  him,"  Sirs.  Stanway  would 
explain  on  such  occasions.  “  I'm  sure  I  don’t  know  how  it  • 
is,  but  he  has  took  to  him  in  a  surprising  way.  You’d  ha’ 
thought  the  child  would  ha’  been  frightened  of  him,  so  rough 
and  black  as  he  is,  but  be  isn't.  If  I  was  to  go  in  now  I  know  i 
I  should  find  Bobby  perked  up  on  the  bed  close  to  him,  and  | 
his  eyes  all  a-twinkle.  I  expect  it  is  that  he’s  so  beat  down.  | 
Children  always  like  anything  that’s  more  bilpless  than  | 
themselves,  and^it  isn’t  often  that  Bobby,  poor  feliow  I  comes  | 
across  anybody  that  can  be  much  beholden  to  him.”  And  1 
the  smooth  forehead  puckered  up  into  lines  of  care,  whilst  i 
a  sigh  fluttered  the  staid  composure  of  the  placid  lips.  ! 

On  the  seventh  day  of  Mr.  Fayrit’s  stay  at  Malston  be  came 
back  from  one  of  bis  rambles  at  about  four  o’clock  in  the  I 
afternoon.  The  sun  was  shining  brightly  into  the  “house-  | 
place”  from  the  open  door  and  uncurtained  window,  but  I 
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iln.  Stanway’s  kindly  face  did  not  beam  its  usual  welcome  from 
her  accustomed  seat  by  the  table  under  the  window-sill.  Only 
Hobby — all  alone — was  perched  up  on  tho  end  of  the  sofa, 
with  a  queer  deal  bos,  painted  green,  open  on  his  knees.  His 
eyes  were  red  with  crying,  and  in  a  low,  listless  sort  of  way 
he  was  arranging  a  yery  miscellaneous  collection  of  articles 
on  the  lid  of  the  bos  before  him.  Mr.  Fayrit  came  and  sat 
down  on  the  unoccupied  end  of  the  sofa. 

“  Well,  Bobby,”  ho  said  kindly,  taking  up  a  wooden  toy 
carved  in  the  likeness  of  a  monkey  and  examining  it,  “  what’s 
the  matter,  my  little  man  ?” 

I  “Hush!’’  said  Bobby  ia  a  whisper,  and  holding  up  his 
j  finger ;  “  yon  mustn’t  make  a  noise ;  he’s  took  worfo.” 

”  Is  he  ?”  says  Mr.  Fayrit,  seemingly  not  much  interested, 
but  dropping  his  voice  likewise.  “  What  a  pretty  monkey  this 
is,  Bobby!” 

Just  then  tho  inner  door  opened  and  Mrs.  Stan  way  came 
out.  She  looked  anxious  and  troubled,  nevertheless  she 
I  smiled  a  little  a.s  she  saw  Mr.  Fayrit  and  her  boy  sitting 
I  together. 

“  Bobby  was  so  put  out  because  he  couldn’t  bear  him  in  the 
room  to-day  that  I  let  him  have  all  his  things  out  to  look  at,” 
she  said,  pausing  fora  moment  on  her  way  to  the  kitchen. 

“  What  a  lot  of  nice  things  he's  got !”  remarked  Mr.  Fayrit 
soothingly,  looking  into  tho  green  box. 

“  Lor’  bless  yon !  he’s  such  a  hoarder  is  Bobby,”  the  mother 
<  rejoined ;  “  it  would  puzzle  a  lawyer  to  find  out  what  he  sees 
in  half  the  queer  things  he’s  so  fond  of  hoarding;  but  it 
ple-sses  him,  yon  see.”  And  she  wont  her  way  to  the  kitchen, 
j  She  was  not  there  more  than  five  or  six  minutes,  only  long 
I  enough  to  warm  the  few  spoonfuls  of  broth  the  sick  man 
I  required,  yet  when  she  came  hack  the  quiet  scene  upon  which 
I  she  had  smiled  before  was  all  changed.  Bobby,  with  his  pale 
I  face  all  flushed  and  distorted,  was  holding  his  little  closed  fist 
I  resolutely  behind  him,  whilst  ^Ir.  Fayrit,  standing  over  the 
child,  was  quite  as  resolutely  trying  to  get  the  obstinate  little 
I  fingers  into  his  own  power.  Seeing  his  mother,  Bobby  began 
I  to  whimper. 

“  You  must  give  mo  that  bead,”  Mr.  Fayrit  said,  in  a  tone 
I  many  degress  less  soft  than  any  he  had  used  since  his  admit- 
I  t  Slice  into  the  Stan  way  circle. 

“  Dear  me,  sir,”  says  the  good  woman,  turning  pale,  “I  hope 
there’s  nothing  wrong,  sir.  Poor  Bobby,  you  see,  has  been 
afflicted  from  his  cradle,  as  I  m.ay  say,  and  we  haven’t  used 
I  him  to  be  contradicted,  not  so  much,  perhaps,  as  wo  ought, 
I  but  I’m  sure  he’ll  do  os  you  tell  him ;  won’t  you,  Bobby  ?” 
j  “  He  gave  it  to  me,”  sobbed  the  boy,  “  and  be  told  me  I 
I  wasn’t  to  show  it  to  anybody,  and  now  he’s  so  ill  I  hadn’t 
I  ought  to  do  it,  ought  I,  mother  ?” 

i  He  had  slipped  off  the  sofa  as  be  spoke,  and  shuffled  to  his 
I  mother’s  side,  making  a  wide  circuit  to  avoid  Mr.  Fayrit’s 
I  outstretched  arm. 

I  •  “Ha  must  give  it  up.”  Mr.  Fayrit’s  tone  was  menacing 
I  this  time. 

I  “  Yes,  yes,”  coaxed  the  frightened  woman,  “  Bobby  ’ll  be  a 
i  good  boy ;  Bobby  ’ll  let  the  gentleman  look  at  it.” 

I  But  Bobby  was  stronger-minded  than  his  mother;  he 
I  edged  round  her  as  the  detective  advanced,  and  having  inter¬ 
posed  her  substantial  person  between  himself  and  Mr.  Fayrit, 
be  executed  a  rapid  manoeuvre,  and  reached  the  door  of  the 
I  inner  room  in  a  moment. 

I  Mr.  Fayrit  sprang  forward,  but,  whether  by  accident  or 
I  design,  Mrs.  Stanway  covered  her  son's  retreat  excellently 
!  well ;  the  detective  could  neither  pass  her  nor  push  her  aside, 

I  and  so  the  precious  moment  was  lost. 

“Oh,  mother!  mother!” 

It  was  a  shrill  cry  from  the  sick  chamber,  one  of  those 
high-pitched  tones  which  proclaim  the  extremity  of  childish 


terror  or  distress.  Mrs.  Stanway  dropped  her  guard  and  fled  j 
to  answer  the  appeal,  and  Mr.  Fayrit  followed,  unchecked, 
upon  her  footsteps.  The  child  had  climbed  up  on  the  foot  of 
the  bed,  and  sat  there  motionless  and  staring,  face  to  face 
with  the  dropped  jaw  and  fixed  eyes  of  a  dying  man. 

“  Run,  Bobby,  run !”  cried  the  mother,  lifting  the  boy  off 
the  bed — “  run  next  door  and  ask  Mrs.  Austin  to  go  for  the 
doctor — there’s  a  change.” 

“Aud  a  magistrate — tell  her  to  bring  a  magistrate,”  Mr. 
Fayrit  added,  in  louder  tones  than  suited  a  death  presence. 

Something  hard  and  round  fell  from  the  child’s  relaxed 
grasp  as  ho  was  set  down,  and  rolled  on  the  floor.  Mr.  Fayrit 
stooped  and  caught  it  up;  it  was  the  treasure  poor  Bobby 
had  guarded  so  faithfully  until  this  moment  of  terror — a  j 
single  large  pearl.  ; 

“  Brandy,  brandy !”  ho  cried.  “  Give  him  brandy — he  can't  i 
be  too  far  gone.”  ! 

She  poured  a  few  drops  between  his  teotb,  and  be  seemed 
to  revive  so  far  that  he  muttered  a  few  inaudible  gasping 
words.  Mr.  Fayrit  waited  with  his  hand  on  the  scarcely- 
fluttering  pulse,  and  Death,  more  stern  and  pitiless  still, 
waited  too.  A  minute  more  and  the  doctor  entered,  followed 
by  the  breathless  neighbour  with  Bobby  in  her  arms.  The 
surgeon  looked,  and  shook  his  head.  Tho  dying  man  opened 
the  eyes  which  had  been  closed  for  a  moment,  and  spoke 
again,  this  time  more  distinctly. 

“  Magistrate,”  he  muttered — “  who  wants  a  magistrate  ? 

I  tell  you  ’twas — her — own — fault.  She  robbed  me,  and  I — I 
—knocked  her  on  the  head.  I — I — didn’t  mean  to — do— it.”  j 

Mrs.  Stanway,  at  a  sign  from  the  doctor,  moistened  his  lips  | 
again  with  brandy. 

“Fifty — pounds,”  ho  gasped  presently;  “don’t  show  it — to 
— anybody — Bobby.” 

And  no  more,  thongh  Mr.  Fayrit  held  his  ear  to  the  lips  | 
from  which  no  sound  should  ever  again  issue  in  this  world. 

“  Gone !  it’s  of  no  use,”  pronounced  the  doctor,  and  led  the 
way  into  the  outer  room. 

“I  take  possession  of  everything  which  belonged  to  the 
deceased,  in  the  name  of  the  law,”  Mr.  Fayrit  said,  closing 
the  door  and  placing  his  back  against  it.  Then  to  the  doctor, 

“  I  am  a  detective  officer,  sir,  and  I  have  been  on  tho  track 
of  this  man.”  Taking  a  step  forward,  and  dropping  his  voice  to 
the  doctor’s  ear  alone,  “  He  had  some  of  the  stolen  Armytage 
jewellery  in  his  possession.” 

“  Eh  ?”  says  the  doctor,  opening  his  eyes  very  wide. 

Whilst  Mrs.  Stanway,  taking  her  apron  from  her  eyes — she 
was  crying,  good  soul — tho  only  tears,  save  Bobby’s,  which 
softened  that  forlorn  deathbed — spoke  out,  in  her  honest 
indignation— 

“  A  spy — a  police  spy !  And  to  think  that  we've  took  our  ' 
meals  with  him !”  1 


CHAPTER  XXrV. 

THE  SOUTHBOURSE  POST. 


The  post  came  in  at  Southboume  just  at  tho  hour  when 
Miss  Ursula  and  her  niece  were  accustomed  to  sit  down 
to  a  breakfast-table  set  well  within  view  of  tho  glancing  | 
waves,  of  the  pebbly  strand,  and  of  tho  cliffs,  over  which  tho  j 
morning  shadows  stole,  changing  them  from  grey  to  whits,  ; 
and  from  white  to  grey  again.  | 

And  one  morning,  about  ten  days  after  that  brief  visit  from 
Captain  Thynne,  the  post  came  in  as  usual,  and  brought  two  { 
letters  and  a  packet,  all  addressed  to  Miss  Armytage,  and  all 
in  strange,  imknown  handwritings.  Miss  Ursula’s  postal 
experiences  had  multiplied  wonderfully  since  the  days  when 
a  letter  was  an  event  in  her  cottage  home,  and  a  strange 
handwriting  had  long  since  ceased  to  be  significant.  Never-  | 
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thelesf,  the  force  of  habit  and  of  association  cansed  her  still 
to  regard  the  postal  arrival  with  something  of  the  old  vague 
expectation  and  interest  And  on  the  morning  in  qneetion 
I  she  paused  in  the  act  of  filling  her  coffee-cnp,  and  turned 
{  over  and  over  again  the  three  missives  just  delivered,  even  as 
we  saw  her  do  in  the  old  days,  when  a  fortune  was  lurking 
under  the  envelope. 

“A  queer  little  packet,”  she  remarked,  smiling  over  at 
Olive,  who  smiled  back  again.  For,  since  that  day  when 
Gerald  had  poured  out  his  incoherent  confession  at  her  feet, 
Olive  had  revived.  Life  had  been  just  on  the  point  of  proving 
too  strong  for  her ;  sinking  in  the  hard  battle,  overborne  by 
irresistible  forces,  the  cry  of  victory  sounded  in  her  fainting 
ears,  and  she  came  out  of  the  deadly  meUe  clasping  tightly 
the  standard  from  which  fluttered  the  torn  and  battered  rags 
she  had  so  hardly  saved.  Trembling  and  incoherent  as 
Gerald’s  words  were,  she  knew  that  they  were  true.  There 
remained  the  grief,  the  horror,  the  uncertainty  which  had 
brought  her  so  low,  but  her  lover  was  justilied  to  her  heart,  and 
thenceforth  life  held  something  which  was  worth  the  struggle 
to  come  back  to  it.  The  world  might  wonder,  and  sneer,  and 
disbelieve,  but  its  sneers  and  disbelief  could  never  touch  the 
deep  content  that  lay  like  healing  halm  upon  her  wounded 
spirit 

Not  that  she  looked  for  any  further  results  than  the  glad 
exultant  thought  which  quickened  her  languid  pulses  to  more 
healthlul  action,  that  beneath  his  seeming  falseness  he  was 
true.  In  the  few  words  which  had  passed  between  Miss 
Ursula  and  herself  on  the  subject — words  of  tenderness  and 
sympathy,  for  the  elder  woman  was  as  glad  in  her  heart  as 
the  younger  one — she  had  entirely  acquiesced  in  the  flat  of 
silence  and  separation  which  the  former  had  pronounced; 
there  could  be  none  other  she  knew,  but  she  was  more  than 
content,  and  she  grew  stronger  day  by  day,  and  even  learned 
to  smile  again,  as  she  did  at  Miss  Ursula’s  novel  consignment. 

A  queer  little  packet  it  certainly  was,  done  up  in  thick 
brown  paper,  closed  at  all  ends  with  a  reckless  disregard  of 
the  economy  of  book-post,  sealed  in  nearly  a  dozen  places, 
and  addressed  in  a  scrawling,  irregular  band  to— 

“  Miss  Armjrtage, 

“  Armytage  Hall, 

“  Estwick, 

“ - shire" 

— which  address  was  corrected  by  a  neat  comer  inscription  in 
Mrs.  Gaythom’s  stiff  penmanship — 

“  9,  Marine  Terrace, 

“  Southboume." 

One  of  the  letters  bore  exactly  the  same  superscription  and 
correction,  the  other  had  come  direct  from  the  writer.  A 
little  pink  flush  mounted  up  into  Olive’s  cheek  as  she  glanced 
over  at  this  last,  but  it  faded  as  she,  in  her  turn,  examined 
the  seal  and  handwriting. 

“There’s  a  grest  deal  of  reading  here.  Aunt  Ursula,”  she 
said,  weighing  the  packet  on  the  tips  of  her  fingers.  “I 
wonder  what  it  is.  I  shall  mount  guard  over  it  until  yon 
have  made  what  I  consider  a  satisfactory  breakfast ;  it  won’t 
dp  for  your  coffee  and  egg  to  be  sent  away  cold  and  nn- 
tonche<l,  as  they  were  yesterday  morning.  The  post  ought 
to  come  in  half-an-honr  later ;  but,  as  I  suppose  tbe  mountain 
vron't  come  to  Mahomet,  wo  might  breakfast  half-an-honr 
earlier,  and  so  save  your  appetite  and  poor  Mrs.  Winter’s 
discomfiture.” 

“Neither  my  appetite  nor  Mrs.  Winter  has  suffered 
from  my  impatience  this  morning,  at  all  events,"  said  Miss 
Ursula,  as  she  put  aside  her  empty  cup  and  plate  and  took 
up  the  first  letter,  and  read,  to  her  great  astonishment,  the 
following  strange  production  : — 


“Honobed  Madam, — i  am  sure  i  don’t  no  how  to  sit  down 
and  tel  you  wat  as  happined,  and  you  in  such  trubble,  to, 
as  i  see  by  the  penny  papers ;  but  rite  is  rite,  as  i  said  to 
john,  and  don’t  let  us  go  to  make  bad  wurse.  And  john  he 
is  of  my  mind,  to,  for  he  is  a  respectibul,  uprite  man  as  ever 
lived,  tho’  i  say  it  as  shuldn’t,  for  all  that  he  mad  a  mistak 
this  time,  wich  he  says  never  happined  to  him  befoar.  And 
now,  honored  madam,  i  must  tel  you  how  it  happined,  and 
the  truth  of  it,  as  you  will  beleve,  i  hope  and  trust.  My 
husband  is  river  pillot,  and  last  month,  the  11th,  he  says,  he 
came  down  from  Gravesend  with  the  Albion  steamship,  bound 
for  Australia.  Sum  ladys  and  gentelmen,  wen  he  was  coming 
of,  gave  him  letters  to  post  as  soon  as  he  got  ashore,  wich  he 
did  all  but  won  parsel,  and  that  aliped  his  memery,  becase  he 
was  waring  a  new  coat  with  a  secont  inside  pocket,  wich  my 
pore  husband  were  not  used  to,  and  so  your  letters,  madam, 
was  forgott  wen  all  the  others  was  posted,  john  says  it  were 
on  account  of  the  pockit,  wich  he  were  not  used  to.  And 
sins  that  time,  john  he  as  been  lade  up,  and  cnldn’t  go  out 
til  yesterday,  wen,  as  i  was  brushing  his  coat,  i  com  upon 
snmthing  hard,  and  found  out  your  letters.  And  i  am  sure  i 
beg  you  a  thousan  parduns,  honored  madam,  and  so  dus  john, 
and  he  dnsn't  no  how  to  bare  himself  til  you  send  your  for- 
givness,  sins  you  see,  madam,  be  ment  no  harm,  and  he 
says  the  times  upon  times  that  he  has  took  letters  ashore  for 
passengers  and  never  such  a  thing  happined  befoar.  And  we 
hope  no  sems  ill-conwenence  as  com  through  this  mistak, 
wich  is  all  thro'  the  new  coat,  and  john  not  aving  got  used  to 
the  pockit. 

“i  remane,  madam, 

“  Your  humbel  servant, 

“Martha  Snklgrovk. 

“  Beach  Street,  Deal, 

“  September  the  29.” 

Miss  Ursula  looked  puzzled  enough  as  she  handed  Mrs. 
Snelgrove’s  epistolary  effort  to  Olive,  and  betook  herself  for  i 

the  solving  of  the  riddle  to  the  “  parsel,"  which  was  evidently 
the  subject  of  tho  good  woman’s  apology.  But  as  the  last 
seal  gave  way  and  tho  outside  cover  rolled  off,  a  cry  broke 
from  Miss  Ursula’s  lips  which  brought  Olive  in  an  instant  to 
her  side.  And  the  cheeks  of  both  blanched,  and  their  hands 
trembled  as  if  they  had  seen  a  spirit,  for  the  address  on  the 
inner  envelope  was  in  the  familiar  handwriting  of  Claris ! 

“S.S.  Albion,  August  IGt/i,  18—. 

“  Mt  Dearest  Aust” — (this  was  what  Claris  wrote), — “  I 
hope  this  will  reach  you  in  good  time  to  relieve  tho  anxiety 
which  I  have  not  been  able  to  avoid  making  you  suffer. 

When  I  tell  yon  that  this  anxiety  i.s  the  only  regret  I  have  in 
connection  with  the  step  I  have  taken,  I  am  quite  sure  that 
you,  my  darling  mother-aunt,  who  have  always  been  so 
tenderly  and  sweetly  solicitous  for  the  welfare  and  happiness 
of  your  adopted  children,,  will  pardon  me,  and  give  me  those 
good  wishes  and  congratulations  which  I  dared  not  ask 
sooner.  I  am  married,  dear  aunt  Ursula — turn  to  the  last  ] 
page  of  this  letter  and  you  will  see  to  whom.  I  have  chosen  | 
for  myself,  and  in  carrying  out  my  choice  I  have  had  to  defy  | 
the  world's  opinion,  and  to  keep  even  you  in  ignorance  of  tho  I 
truth.  My  previous  engagement —so  publicly  announced,  and  | 
supported  by  such  powerful  influence,  together  with  Colonel  | 

St.  Manr's  uncertain  prospects,  dependent,  indeed,  upon  that 
vary  influence— made,  as  yon  will  easily  understand,  this  | 
secrecy  absolutely  necessary.  I  suppose  there  are  8<huo  who 
will  blame  me :  they  are  welcome.  I  could  not  afford  to 
sacrifice  a  real  feeling  to  the  opinion  of  the  world— no  true 
woman  would — and  I  am  satisfied  with  my  decision. 

“  But  I  owe  yon,  my  dear  aunt,  every  explanation,  for  my 
plans — in  consequence  of  my  peculiar  position — required 
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Mich  carefal  diplomacy  that  you  'wUl  be  at  a  loss  to  trace  the 
I  steps  by  which  I  have  arrived  at  my  present  dignity  as  wife 
I  'd  a  governor,  and  wife  to  the  only  man  with  whom  1  could 
I  be  happy.  Oerald  must  forgive  me.  I  am  really  sorry  for 
I  bis  disappointment,  for  be  loved  me,  I  know ;  but  I  wanted  a 
more  manly  love  than  his  puling  devotion.  It  is  all  very 
I  well  to  be  worshipped  and  waited  upon,  it  is  pleasant  enough 
in  its  way ;  but  it  is  necessary  to  me  to  have  something  to 
worship  on  my  own  account  (you  would  not  suspect  it  of  me, 
I  know),  and  I  have  found  this  in  Colonel  St.  Maur.  Tell 
Gerald  from  me  that  I  have  done  him  no  real  wrong,  and 
that  I  shall  be  very  glad  to  bear  that  he  is  happy  in  a  more 
appreciative  love  than  mine  would  ever  have  been. 

“And  the  dear,  kind  duke!  He  must  forgive  me,  and  he 
will,  I  think.  If  I  availed  myself  of  a  certain  misconception 
on  his  part,  if  I  wilfully  continued  the  game  of  cross  purposes 
at  which  we  played  together,  in  order  to  gain  for  my  husband 
the  position  his  merits  really  deserved,  the  duke  will  see  it 
all  new  in  the  right  light,  and  he  will  be  the  first  to  acknow¬ 
ledge  that  all  is  fair  in  love  as  well  as  in  war.  He  and  the 
country  owe  me  something,  I  shall  always  maintain,  for 
having  helped  them  to  reward  a  brave  soldier,  and  to  put  the 
right  man  in  the  right  place.  I  shall  write  to  the  duchess  by 
the  first  opportunity;  and  I  shall  leave  you,  dear  Aunt 
Ursula,  to  set  me  right  with  Lady  Arthur. 

“And  now  let  me  tell  you  all  the  particulars  of  this 
most  romantic  adventure.  It  is  now  nearly  twelve  months 
since  Douglas  St.  Maur  and  myself  first  became  conscious 
of  that  mutual  attraction  which  has  proved  our  fate.  It 
was  in  Paris  during  your  illness,  but  I  was  bound  by  my 
engagement  to  Gerald,  and  he  was  without  the  position 
and  means  which  would  enable  him  to  break  through  this 
I  barrier.  There  was  only  one  way  of  possible  extrication — 
through  the  duke’s  influence.  I  brought  ail  the  powers  of 
my  brain  to  the  task,  and  you  will  give  me  the  credit  of 
having  brought  it  to  a  triumphant  success.  The  most  pro¬ 
found  secrecy  was  absolutely  necessary,  and  we  had  neither 
of  ns  any  confidante.  In  my  frequent  visits  to  town  daring 
the  summer  we  met  and  made  all  our  arrangements  unknown 
oven  to  the  Bohuns.  It  was  only  on  the  third  day  before  the 
Albion  was  to  take  out  the  new  governor,  the  lltb,  last 
Saturday,  which  you  will  remember  I  spent  in  town,  that  we 
were  married  at  St.  George’s,  Hanover  Square,  with  Isabel 
Bohnn,  only  taken  into  our  confidence  half-an-hour  beforei 
my  husband's  aide-de-camp  Captain  Sartoris,  and  my  now 
maid,  as  witnesses  and  attendants.  My  trousseau  and  outfit, 
which  I  had  prepared  in  town,  and  for  which  you  will  receive 
the  bills  at  the  end  of  this  month,  wore  all  sent  on  board  the 
same  evening  in  charge  of  the  maid.  I  returned  to  Armytage 
to  await  the  day  of  departure.  The  torture  of  suspense  I 
endured  daring  those  three  days  lest  Gerald  should  return  in 
the  meantime,  you  con  easily  imagine ;  it  was  so  essential  for 
my  husband’s  sake  that  no  announcement  of  our  marriage 
should  be  made  before  we  had  entirely  left  England.  But 
all  worked  well  for  us,  save  Olive’s  suspicion  at  the  last 
moment — although  that  by  no  means  reached  the  truth — 
which  I  was  afraid  might  bring  on  a  discovery.  My  chance 
there,  however,  was  that  there  was  no  time  for  Olive  to  con- 
!  firm  her  suspici(>ns — our  plans  wore  all  arranged  for  the  same 
I  iiight.  A  carriage  and  one  horse,  driven  by  the  colonel’s 
I  Viilet,  waited  just  beyond  the  North  Lodge,  whilst  the  colonel 
!  himself  met  me  at  the  stone  basin  on  the  lower  lawn.  I  did 
not  think  it  safe  that  he  should  come  nearer  the  house,  for 
tlie  nights,  though  dark,  were  still,  and  a  footfall  might  have 
Wen  easily  heard.  And  now  comes  the  most  startling  and 
ciitioal  part  of  the  story.  Did  yon  know  that  you  had  a 
heroine  in  the  family?  I  am  enrolled  as  such  ever  since 
that  night.  I  fancy  I  have  some  of  the  old  Armytage  blood 


in  my  veins ;  at  all  events,  looking  back  upon  that  ejusode,  I 
congratulate  myself  that  I  behaved  beautifully.  I  had 
always  plenty  of  nerve  and  self-command,  you  know,  and 
although  Olive  is  never  likely  to  have  the  same  need  of  them, 
I  certainly  advise  her  to  cultivate  both  more  than  she  haa 
hitherto  done.  Well !  I  had  disposed  my  jewels,  which  I 
desired  to  keep  in  my  own  hands,  in  a  small  casket,  leas 
heavy  and  cumbersome  than  my  dressing-case,  and  with  this 
in  my  hand,  and  duly  equipped,  1  was  just  leaving  the  garden 
bower  (you  will  understand  now  why  I  removed  to  that  more 
convenient  point  of  departure),  when  lo!  on  the  threehold 
stood  a  man.  I  thought  at  first  that  it  was  St.  Maur,  but  as 
he  came  forward  towards  the  light,  I  saw  that  it  was  a 
stranger,  a  horrid,  rnilianly  creature,  and  I  nearly  screamed — 
happily  not  quite.  I  remembered  that  the  Albion  was  to 
start  at  six  o'clock  in  the  morning,  and  that  if  I  roused  the 
house  she  would  have  to  go  without  me,  so  I  turned  valiantly 
towards  the  wretch,  and  asked  him  what  he  wanted. 

“  ‘  Money,’  he  said  savagely. 

“  ‘  See  here,'  I  said  to  him,  ‘  the  servants  are  all  close  by ; 
at  my  first  call  they  will  come  to  mo ;  here  are  a  couple  of 
sovereigns ;  take  them,  and  go  away.’ 

“  But  as  I  opened  my  purse  he  snatched  the  whole  from 
me.  I  had  the  fifty  pounds  which  I  had  drawn  from  the 
Estwick  bank  that  day  and  some  loose  sovereigns  in  it.  I 
commanded  him  to  give  it  me  back,  threatening  to  rouse  the 
servants,  etc.;  but  he  only  grinned  at  me  in  an  insolent 
manner. 

“  ’  I  tell  you  what,’  be  said,  ‘you  don’t  want  no  noise;  no 
more  do  I.  Give  me  the  box  you're  holding  under  your  arm, 
and  I'll  go  away  quiet,  and  you  can  go  to  the  gent  as  is 
waiting  for  you  on  the  grass  there.’ 

“  He  had  seen  him,  then.  But  this  reminded  me  how  near 
my  protector  was,  and  gave  me  fresh  courage.  I  must  let 
the  money  go,  but  I  would  save  my  jewels.  If  by  a  desperate 
effort  I  could  pass  him,  in  one  minute  I  should  be  safe.  I 
was  leaning  one  hand  on  the  dressing-tablo ;  it  touched  somo- 
thing;  I  looked  down  and  saw  that  it  was  Olive’s  little 
Persian  dagger,  which  I  had  taken  from  her  cabinet  two  or 
three  days  before,  and  secreted  in  my  room,  boeanae  1  had 
had  a  timid  feeling  the  night  before,  and  thought  I  mi^it 
perhaps  frighten  away  a  midnight  robber  with  it.  It  looks 
now  like  an  inspiration !  With  this  in  one  hand,  and  my 
precious  casket  in  the  other,  I  seized  my  opportunity  and 
sprang  past  the  rufiSan.  But  he  caught  me  by  the  skirt  of 
my  dress. 

“  ‘  Give  me  the  box  first,’ he  said. 

“  There  was  no  time  to  be  lost  I  turned  in  desperatioB. 

“  ‘Iiot  me  go  !’  I  said,  showing  him  the  dagger,  ‘or  I  will 
stab  you  1’ 

“  There  was  a  sort  of  struggle  between  us  for  a  moment,  and 
my  precious  casket  dropped  to  the  ground ;  the  lock  gave  way, 
and  the  duke’s  pearls  rolled  out.  I  stooped,  and  the  creatore 
did  the  same,  but  he  was  before  me,  and  secured  the  prize.  I 
struck  at  his  hand,  and  must  have  wounded  him,  for  he  let  the 
casket  go,  swearing  dreadfully.  I  huddled  the  box,  peoris  and 
all,  into  my  shawl,  and  managed  to  reach  the  door,  threatening 
him  with  my  weapon  as  I  did  so.  How  little  either  Olive 
or  I  over  imagined  that  the  little  thing  would  ever  be  p*t 
to  such  a  desperate  use!  (By  the  way,  I  threw  it  away 
afterwards.  I  hope  some  one  will  find  it  and  take  it 
back  to  Olive.)  He  followed  me,  but,  stumbling  over 
the  door-step,  lost  his  balance,  and  fell  heavily  amongst  the 
shrubs  outside.  I  rushed  past  him  as  be  lay,  and  aiiivad 
panting  and  exhausted  at  the  place  where  SL  Maur  was 
impatiently  awaiting  me.  How  4  got  through  it  all  I  canniA 
tell,  and  how  it  was  that  Jervis  or  some  of  the  other  servawls 
did  not  bear  the  noise,  I  cannot  now  imagine,  but  so  it  waa,  and 
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I  have  lost  fifty-seven  pounds  and  two  of  my  pearls — only 
two  most  luckily,  for  I  found,  as  soon  as  I  had  leisure  to 
examine,  that  the  string  had  given  way,  and  it  was  a  great 
wonder  they  had  not  all  been  scattered.  We  drove  to  Cor- 
hampton  to  take  the  train  on  the  other  line  of  railway,  where 
we  were  sure  of  not  being  recognised,  and  the  man  drove  on 
to  town,  after  resting  the  horse,  to  leave  the  animal  and 
vehicle  at  the  stables  from  which  they  had  been  hired.  He  is 
to  join  ns  at  DeaL  Yon  will  see  that  our  plans  were  all  deeply 
and  well  laid  as  well  as  courageously  carried  out. 

**  We  were  received  on  board  with  the  greatest  respect  and 
attention.  My  cabin  is  splendidly  fitted  up,  and  I  look  for¬ 
ward  to  the  voyage  as  a  novel  and  pleasant  experience.  The 
Albion  is  a  fine  vessel,  and  the  captain  expects  to  make  the 
passage  in  fifty  days.  There  may  be  an  opportunity  of  writing 
to  yon  by  a  passing  ship,  but  in  any  case  yon  shall  hear  by 
the  first  mail  after  we  land  a  full  account  of  all  that  has 
oocurred— our  reception  abroad,  our  colonial  home,  and  every¬ 
thing  which  I  know  will  interest  yon.  And  yon  will  write  to 
me,  will  yon  not,  dear  Aunt  Ursula?  Tell  me  that  I  have 
not  made  yon  very  uneasy,  and  that  you  are  now  satisfied 
I  have  consulted  my  own  happiness.  Colonel  St.  Maur  is 
j  writing  to  yon,  and  asking  yon  to  receive  him  as  your  son-in- 
I  law  and  nephew,  and  we  are  both  too  confident  of  your  goodness 
!  to  doubt  that  you  will  send  ns  a  kind  reply.  With  dear  love 
{  to  yon  and  to  Olive,  believe  me  ever,  my  dearest  aunt, 

“Your  very  affectionate  niece, 

“  Claus  St.  Maob.” 

It  was  all  so  like  Claris— too  like — plausible,  self-satisfied, 
utterly  impervious  to  the  shame  and  guilt  of  such  treachery 
and  falsehood  as  sickened  the  hearts  of  the  two  faithful 
women,  who  turned  from  the  history  before  them  and  looked 
into  each  other's  faces  the  grief  and  disappointment  they 
would  not  put  into  words.  It  was  this  triumphant  tone  which 
was  harder  to  understand  and  forgive  than  any  other  part  of 
Claris's  conduct.  They  were  too  single-hearted  both  of  them 
to  comprehend  that  when  a  person  does  a  thing  well,  even  if 
that  thing  be  wickedness,  he  or  she  is  sure  to  enjoy  the  doing 
of  it.  We  picture  to  ourselves  a  faltering,  hesitating,  trembling 
walk  in  the  path  of  sin ;  we  fancy  that  the  sinner  must  start 
at  every  sound,  and  lead  a  wretched,  haunted  life.  Nothing  of 
the  kind.  There  is  a  triumphant  elation  at  the  success  of  each 
step ;  a  sense  of  difificulties  happily  surmounted,  of  faculties 
well  developed  and  exercised;  a  satisfied  consciousness  of 
power,  power  to  deceive  and  accomplish,  which  makes 
sncoesafnl  wickedness  in  the  doing  a  very  agreeable  and  fasci¬ 
nating  thing.  If  it  were  not  so  there  would  not  be  so  many 
eager  to  do  it. 

Inclosed  in  this  letter  from  Claris  were  a  few  words  from 
Colonel  St.  Maur,  asking  pardon  of  Miss  Ursula  in  a  manly 
way,  saying  what  he  had  to  say  well,  as  Colonel  St.  Maur 
would  be  sure  to  say  it,  and  inclosing  an  announcement  of 
the  marriage  for  the  Timet,  Morning  Post,  and  other  papers. 
And  so  this  strange,  incredible  thing  began  to  assume  tangible 
proportions. 

“  On  the  11th  inst.,  at  St.  Qeorge’s,  Hanover  Square,  by 
the  Rev.  David  Owen,  Lient.-Colonel  Douglas  St.  Maur, 
Oovemor  of  New  Zealand,  to  Claris,  second  daughter  of  the 
late  Godfrey  Bankss,  £sq.,  of  Delhi,  and  niece  of  Miss  Army- 
tags,  of  Aimytage  Park.” 

Miss  Ursula  read  the  words  over  two  or  three  times  «ntil 
^7  familiar  to  her,  then  she  roused  herself  with  a  deep 
sigh  from  the  reverie  into  which  she  b»ii  fallen,  and  suddenly 
remembered  the  third  letter  from  the  morning's  poet,  which 
still  lay  unopened  upon  the  table.  It  was  written  in  a  clear, 
boaineas-like  hand,  and  this  was  what  it  told  Miss  Army  tags : _ 

“Mabam, — ^I  have  the  honour  to  inform  you  that  I  have 


made  a  very  important  discovery  relative  to  the  very  painful  i 
event  at  your  house  on  which  I  have  been  employed  for  some 
weeks  past.  I  regret  to  say  that  the  discovery  is  not  so  full 
or  so  important  as  it  ought  to  have  been,  in  consequence  of  . 
an  unfortunate  circumstance  over  which  1  had  no  control,  | 
that  circumstance  being  death.  I 

“Having  reason  to  believe  that  a  suspicious  character, 
seen  lurking  about  your  mansion  for  some  days  previous  to 
the  sad  occurrence  of  last  month,  had  some  hand  ia  that 
occurrence,  I  traced  him  to  a  village  in  Kent,  where,  j 
unfortunately,  he  died  before  I  could  get  any  oonfaesiou  | 
from  him.  I  found,  however,  a  large  and  valuable  pearl  | 
which  had  been  in  his  possession,  and  which  corresponded  j 
with  one  found  in  the  lady's  apartment,  and  proved  to  have  j 
belonged  to  a  set  in  her  possession  at  the  time  of  her  dis-  ^ 
appearance.  I  also  searched  the  property  of  the  man  I  . 
allude  to  after  his  decease,  and  found  four  ten-pound  notes, 
the  numbers  exactly  corresponding  with  those  which  Miss  j 
Bankes  drew  from  the  Kstwick  bank  on  the  13th  of  August. 

I  also  traced  a  fifth  note,  changed  by  the  man  in  question,  j 
and  agreeing  with  the  number  of  the  remaining  note.  He 
had  upon  his  right  arm  a  wound  caused  by  some  shsirp 
instrument,  and  evidently  of  some  standing.  His  last  words 
were  of  a  ‘magistrate’  and  ‘fifty  pounds;’  but  he  was  too 
far  gone  when  I  obtained  access  to  him  to  get  any  sort  of 
deposition  from  him. 

“  The  inference  I  draw  from  all  I  have  stated  is  that  this 
man  was  concerned  with  others  in  the  lamentable  event, 
and  the  wound  was  probably  received  in  some  quarrel  with 
his  accomplices  respecting  the  division  of  the  booty,  the 
larger  and  more  valuable  part  of  which  must  still  remain  in 
their  hands.  I  am  devoting  myself  to  the  task  of  tracing 
these  aocomplices,  but  as  yet,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  without  the 
slightest  clue  to  their  whereabouts.  But  the  property  ia  of  a  < 
nature  to  give  the  strongest  hope  of  ultimately  recovering  the  | 
track. 

“I  have  thought  it  my  duty  to  inform  yon  of  these  par¬ 
ticulars,  as  I  have  also  done  to  Mr.  Hailsham  of  Abbeyford, 
and  shoTild  anything  further  transpire,  1  will  immediately 
communicate  it  to  you. 

“  I  am,  madam, 

“  Your  obedient,  humble  servant, 

“Robebt  Faybit. 

“  CAadUigh,  tieptemher  18tA,  18 — 

“And  so  he  is  dead!”  sighed  Miss  Ursula,  laying  down  the 
letter. 

Whereupon  Olive  started  violently,  and  changed  from  red 
to  pale  so  rapidly  that  Miss  Ursula,  unconscious  of  the 
traduction  libre  of  which  the  pronoun  “  he”  is  capable,  looked 
at  her  in  great  surprise  and  handed  her  Mr.  Fayrit's  infor¬ 
mation,  with  a  vague  sense  that  her  discomposure  might 
thereby  be  relieved. 

“  ’The  last  link  in  the  chain,”  Miss  Ursula  said  by-and-by 
when  Olive  had  regained  her  usual  complexion;  “how  strangely 
it  has  all  come  about !  I  wonder  who  the  poor  creature  is, 
and  if  he  has  left  any  one  behind  him — wife  or  child— to 
mourn  for  his  sins  and  for  his  wretched  end?” 

At  this  moment  Perks  appeared  in  the  doorway. 

“  I  beg  your  pardon,  ma’am,”  she  said  quietly,  “  but  Mrs. 
Winter  wished  to  know  if  yon  had  finished  with  the  break¬ 
fast  things  ?” 

“Oh,  yes,  certainly,"  replied  Miss  Ursula,  “wo  had  quite 
forgotten  them.  And  Perks” — with  an  effort — “you  and 
Jervis  will  be  glad  to  bear  that  we  have  news  of  Miss  Claris.” 

Perks  fairly  screamed. 

“Yes,”  proceeded  her  mistress,  searching  for  the  least 
compromising  words  in  which  to  clothe  the  truth,  “  Mias 
Claris  left  ns  of  her  own  accord.  Perks,  and  she  is  married  to 
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Colonel  St.  Manr,  and  has  sailed  with  him  to  New  Zealand, 
where  he  is  governor.  I  have  received  a  long  letter  from  her 
this  morning.  Yon  are  at  liberty  to  tell  this  news  to  all  your 
fellow-servants,  as  they  have  suffered  the  anxiety  with  us.” 

But  Perks  gave  no  word  of  thanks  or  coogratolation ;  she 
was  leaning  against  the  wall,  gasping  for  breath,  and 
pressing  both  hands  tightly  against  her  chest. 

“  Thank  Gted !”  she  articulated  faintly ;  “  then  there  was 
no  murder.” 

“  No,”  returned  Miss  Ursula,  “  but  there  was  robbery.  Some 
suspicious  character,  lurking  about  the  house  that  night, 
robbed  Miss  Bankes  of  fifty  pounds  and  some  gold.  Mr, 
Fayrit,  the  police  detective,  traced  him  to  some  place  in 
Kent,  where  he  died,  poor  creature,  without  giving  any 
account  of  himself  or  of  his  affairs.” 

But  Perks  was  incapable  of  reply ;  she  sank  into  the  nearest 
chair,  and  for  the  first  time  in  her  life,  to  the  inexpressible 
astonishment  of  her  mistresses,  fainted  quite  away. 

An  hour  later  Miss  Ursula  joined  Olive  where  she  sat 
upon  the  beach,  casting  pebbles  into  tbe  sea,  and  dreaming 
dreamt  that  brought  faint  blushes  into  her  cheeks  and 
trembling  smiles  upon  her  lips. 

“I  shall  write  to  Miss  Hetty  to-night,”  said  Miss  Ursula  as 
she  seated  herself  by  the  side  of  her  niece,  ”  and  ask  her  to 
come  to  us  as  soon  as  she  can  travel— the  change  will  do  her 
good,  and  yon  will  like  it,  will  yon  not  ?” 

•*  Oh,  yes,  so  much !” 

“And  I  think  wo  will  not  go  home  for  a  while.  As  soon 
as  the  weather  changes  we  will  go  to  the  South  of  France, 
and  give  dear  Miss  Hetty  a  southern  winter  for  her  rheuma¬ 
tism — if  yon  like,  Olive.” 

“  Yes” — more  faintly. 

“And,  Olive,  1  have  sent  telegrams  to  Mr.  Hailsham  and  to 
Mr.  Fayrit,  telling  them  that  we  have  news  of  Claris — that  | 
ahe  is  safe  and  well.  And  I  have  also  sent  to  I^dy  Arthur  i 
and  to  Gerald.  And  I  have  asked  Gerald  to  come  to  me ;  the  | 
explanation  will  be  best  given  to  him  personally,  painful  as 
it  will  be.”  j 

An  incnrsive  wave  received  a  whole  shower  of  pebbles  at  | 
this  moment,  and  the  noonday  sun  burnt  Olive’s  cheek  so  | 
hotly  that  she  was  forced,  to  spread  her  sunshade  bot'.veen  ' 
herself  and  Miss  Ursula. 


THE  SEXTON’S  STORY. 

A  POEM  IN  THREE  PARTS. 

THE  STORY.— PART  I. 

ONCE  on  a  time  (at  Christmas  tide. 
Now  thirty  years  ago)  there  died 
Poor  William  Thompson ;  he  to  me 
Had  been  a  friend  in  misery. 

And  I  to  him,  he  oft  would  say. 

Had  paid  the  debt  in  many  a  way : 

So  we  were  friends.  A  mournful  day 
Was  that  that  took  poor  Will  away ! 

He  left  a  daughter  just  sixteen. 

No  sweeter  maiden  e’er  was  seen — 

Gay,  fond,  and  gentle.  I  had  thought 
Tbe  little  child  that  I  had  taught. 

Whose  every  little  grief  I  knew. 

Whose  beauty  filled  me  as  it  grew. 

Might  love  me.  ’Twas  an  old  man’s  folly. 
And  soon  was  changed  to  melancholy. 

One  day  a  sailor  came  from  sea. 

And  stole  my  Mary’s  heart  from  me. 


(Not  that  1  o’er  had  spoken  aught. 

Or  given  birtb,  except  in  thought. 

To  any  p.t8sionate  word.) 

They  had  been  playmates,  sirs,  when  young, 
And  love  from  recollection  sprang. 

One  night  they  disappeared. 

I  cannot  tell — I  never  knew — 

Whato’or  could  make  her  so  uatme 
Unto  her  snow-white  maiden  fame 
As  thus  to  cast  a  shade  of  blame 
Upon  its  spotless  shield ; 

Slethinks  she  thought  we  could  not  dare 
To  think  a  troe  we  knew  so  fair 
Unworthy  fruit  could  yield. 

I  followed  quick  at  break  of  day. 

And,  as  it  happened,  took  the  way 
That  they  had  gone :  my  soul  so  sad, 

I  felt,  at  first,  I  should  go  mad. 

Such  weight  my  spirit  carried. 

I  found  them.  Whether  sorrow  sore 
Or  joy  o’erwholmed  my  spirit  more, 

I  know  not — but  a  week  before 

They  left  they  had  been  married. 

She  welcomed  me  with  smiles  and  tears. 

Her  bosom  shook  with  hopes  and  fears. 

She  seemed  so  happy  and  so  grieved 
At  once  so  blest  and  so  bereaved, 

I  wept  like  any  child. 

She  told  me  all — I  was  her  friend. 

She  said,  from  childhood  —nought  could  lend 
A  feeling  of  distrust  for  me. 

She  poured  her  he  irt  so  eagerly 
Of  all  its  love  and  all  its  care. 

She  charmed  me  with  her  earnest  air. 

And  I  could  only  listen,  still. 

And  feel  my  eyelids  slowly  fill 
With  tears  whene’er  she  wept,  and  know 
Her  blushes  by  the  sadden  glow 
That  fired  my  cheek,  until  at  last. 

All  rivalry,  all  anguish  past, 

I  smiled  whene’er  she  smiled. 

But  when  her  tale  approached  its  close. 

Her  cheeks  grew  pale  as  velvet  snows. 

And  thus  she  told  with  fiashing  eye 
The  crisis  of  her  history : — 

“  Alas !  I  feared  my  mother’s  pride, 

For  she  had  lofty  hopes  for  mo ; 

That  I  should  be  a  sailor’s  bride 
Was  worse  to  her  than  infamy. 

We  wedded  privately — ’twas  wrong. 

But  youth  is  weak  and  love  is  strong — 

Nor  thought  about  confessing. 

Last  night,  for  William  must  to  sea, 

We  came  to  her  on  bended  knee. 

And  meekly  asked  her  blessing. 

“  Alas !  my  mother  drove  us  forth  ; 

She  cared  not  for  his  manly  worth  ; 

She  only  said,  “  He  has  no  gold.’  ” 

My  sobbing  Mary  cried. 

“  She  would  have  wedded  youth  to  age ; 

She  told  me  calmly  in  her  rage 
That  now  I  was  his  bride. 

That  I  might  live  or  I  might  die. 

She  bad  no  love  for ‘such  as  I, 

Who  scorn  a  mother’s  wilL 
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I{  in  her  hands  I  left  my  fame, 

She'd  rather  die  than  clear  my  name, 

That  I  might  pine  in  penury, 

That  I  might  perish  miserably, 

She  would  be  pitiless  still, 

“  Then  promise  me,  my  old,  old  friend. 

To  keep  a  secret  till  the  end 
My  tale  of  love  and  woe ; 

For  I  have  crossed  a  mother’s  will ; 

Ttiough  stem  she  is  my  mother  sti’l, 

Let  not  the  village  know.” 

Time  went — twelve  months  had  nearly  passed, 
Ttie  village  tongues  wagged  loud  and  fast, 

The  mother  let  tho  words  of  shamo 
Stain  unreproved  her  daughter's  name ; 

She  seldom,  save  at  church,  was  seen. 

She  said  her  prayers  with  solemn  mien. 

Though  high  and  stiff  she  held  her  head. 

As  home  she  stalked  with  stately  tread. 

Clad  all  in  black  as  for  one  dead, 

‘  0  noble  grief !’  the  village  said ; 

•  But  yet  to  me  more  sad 
Was  when  the  neighbours  said  to  me 
They  .always  thought  she  was  too  free 
With  that  bold  sailor  lad. 

One  wintry  night  I  sat  alone — 

For  I  of  late  had  lonely  grown. 

For  reasons  that  you  well  may  guess. 

And  shunned  my  neighbours’  friendliness — 
Silent  1  sat,  when  quick  I  heard, 

Methought,  a  lowly-whispered  word, 

My  name,  in  accents  wild ; 
turned  my  head,  and  at  the  door 
Stood  Mary  :  in  her  arms  she  bore 
A  sleeping  infant  child. 

Her  large  blue  eyes  were  in  a  glare, 

Fixed  on  some  distant  point  of  air. 

As  though  she  saw  a  phantom  there, 

Her  lips  were  white  and  wide ; 

Slowly  forth  her  utterance  came. 

In  the  same  strange  voice  that  cried  my  namo- 
Came  as  if  all  unhelped  by  thought, 

As  if  some  statue,  marble-wrought. 

Were  speaking  by  my  side. 

“  I  stood  before  my  mother's  door ; 

<  Sbe  turned  me  forth  again ; 

She  spake  the  words  she  spake  before- 
Strange  that  I  felt  no  pain. 

Oh !  my  poor  heart  is  numbed  with  woe ; 

I  bore  it  all  without  a  throe ; 

She  frowned  upon  my  child. 

My  husband  too— oh !  donbly  reft ! 

We  had  some  words — one  night  he  left — 

'Twas  then  that  1  went  wild. 

I  could  not  work,  I  could  not  pray. 

But,  broken-hearted,  bent  my  way 
My  mother's  heart  to  prove. 

I  hngged  my  baby  to  my  breast— 

Unquiet  couch  for  babe  to  rest — 

My  little  left  of  love. 

O  God  !  to  think  of  what  I  found— 

I  cowered  Uke  a  chidden  hound 
Before  her  words  of  stone.” 


She  ceased,  as  though  her  breath  bad  stopped. 
Uprn  my  brtast  my  head  I  dropped 
One  moment — she  was  gone. 

And  then,  as  I  learnt  afterwards. 

She  turned  her  homeless  face  towards 
The  mighty  London  town. 

Oh !  who  shall  paint  her  dreary  way. 

The  hopeless  tramping  day  by  day 
.\lcng  the  stony-hearted  road 
That  led  to  no  secure  abode, 

And  then  the  houseless  chilly  night, 

So  cruel  with  its  lifeless  light ! 

Oh !  'tis  enough  to  say, 

With  scarce  a  garment,  save  her  gown, 

(For  she  had  sold  the  rest  for  bread.) 

With  bleeding  foot  and  bloodshot  eye. 

With  every  step  a  smothered  cry. 

With  every  breath  a  long-drawn  sigh. 

She  reached  it ;  then,  with  whirling  sight. 

She  reeled  upon  the  pavement  white. 

And  fainted  as  one  dead. 

'Twas  night,  the  only  living  thing 
Abroad,  the  wind,  no  help  could  bring ; 

It  only  made  a  circuit  wide. 

And  sweeping  down  the  other  side, 

Shrieked  out  aloud  for  aid ; 

And  stiff  and  cold  in  the  morning  air 
Some  good  Samaritan  found  her  there 
Who  Pity's  voice  obeyed. 

He  gently  raised  her  tender  form. 

Cold  with  the  wind,  drenched  with  the  storm. 
The  baby,  the  only  thing  that  was  warm. 

Was  sleeping,  nestled  to  her  breast. 

In  thoughtless,  fearless,  innoclnt  rest. 

He  took  her  home  unto  his  wife. 

And  they  farmed  her  last  faint  spark  of  life 
Tenderly  to  a  llamo, 

And  she  found  herself  in  a  snow-white  bed. 
With  curtains  closed  around  her  head. 

When  back  to  life  came. 

But  I  think  it  was  her  baby  fair 
Made  them  resolve  that  Mary  there 
Till  well,  at  least,  should  linger : 

They  loved  it  for  its  features  mild — 

As  yet,  alas !  they  had  no  child — 

As  yet,  and  they  were  growing  old — 

That,  and  the  holy  band  of  gold. 

The  glory  round  her  finger. 

When  strong,  they  gave  her  work  to  do. 

Then  she  began  her  life  anew 
In  living  for  her  boy. 

We’ll  pass  those  years  of  straggle  sore. 

Those  woary  years,  we'll  pass  them  o’er. 

They  were  not  without  joy. 

But  yet  her  troubles  were  not  o'er. 

Another  grief  was  yet  in  store— 

Her  son  had  heard  his  history, 

A  nd  yearned  to  ride  the  bounding  sea. 

She  would  not  chide  her  darling  child. 

Or  strive  to  thwart  his  wishes  wild — 

He  never  heard  her  heave  a  sigh — 

She  shed  no  tear  when  he  was  by. 

But  mourned  with  secret  heart. 

It  pierced  her  soul  that  be  should  roam. 

But  oh,  be  pined  away  at  home — 

She  felt  that  they  must  part. 
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A  NEW  THEORY  OF  LOVE. 

ARON  VON  REICHENBAOH  has  made  a  grand  dis¬ 
covery — that  love  is - 

Ah !  how  many  dissertations  have  been  written  eliminatory 
of  what  love  is,  and  is  not !  Consider  the  numerous  minstrels 
who  have  laboured  to  describe  by  imagination  what  philoso¬ 
phers  have  failed  to  explain  in  fact !  Were  you  asked,  now, 
what  love  is — you,  pretty  one,  with  Alfred’s  last  letter  tos  -ing 
on  your  bosom  like  a  happy  boat  on  a  summer  lake  (0  lake, 
full  of  littlo  fl-hes  mute  and  shy !  O  heart,  full  of  little  reaction 
shy  and  mnto !)  —were  you  asked,  young  man,  lying  awake  at 
tbe  very  edge  of  your  tester,  in  order  more  conveniently  to 
clasp  the  images  yon  create  in  the  dark  of  Her — the  attempt 
would  bo  madness,  I  am  afraid,  and  that  verily.  Commit 
your  definition  to  paper,  and  the  effect  would  bo  something 
like  Turner's  painting.  How  yon  would  throw  in  the  bright 
tints,  to  be  sure !  how  confused  the  glowing,  living  masses  of 
colour!  what  sublime  absence  of  outline!  wh-at  gorgeous  sky 
scenery !  what  magical  atmospheric  effects,  above  all  things ! 
And  the  fate  of  your  writing  should  be  tbe  fate  of  Turner's 
painting.  The  ignorant  and  unimaginative  would  come  and 
shake  t^oir  heads  heavily,  beholding  nothing  but  a  splutter 
and  splash  of  fine  colours,  making  altogether  a  “heap  of 
clotted  nonsense.”  But  sensible  people — perhaps — would 
patiently  get  your  point  of  view,  and  acknowledge  some 
subtle  truth,  some  rare  beanty  vanishing  in  and  out  of  the 
picture,  or  departing  dream-like  from  their  own  eyes  and 
flooding  back  again :  hard  to  secure,  harder  to  name,  and  not 
at  all  easy  to  talk  about.  But  a  downright  distinct  descrip¬ 
tion  of  love,  which  those  who  ran  might  read,  that  is  impos- 
fiblo. 

“  Love,”  say  you,  in  the  language  of  an  essayist,  whoso 
acqmintanee  I  bought  for  a  shilling  at  a  book-stall  (bat  then 
you  buy  mine  lor  a  shilling,  and  thankee  too) — “  love  is  very 
much  like  light,  a  thing  that  everybody  knows,  and  which 
none  can  well  explain.  It  is  not  money,  fortune,  jointure, 
raving,  scabbing,  hanging,  romancing,  flouncing,  swearing, 
rc'mping.  desiring,  fighting,  dying,  though  all  these  have  been, 
are,  and  will  continue  to  be,  mistaken  and  miscalled  for  it. 
It  is  a- pretty  little  soft  thing  that  plays  about  the  heart;  and 
those  who  have  it  wilt  know  it  well  enough  by  this  descrip¬ 
tion.  It  is  extremely  like  a  sigh,  and  could  we  find  a  painter 
that  could  draw  the  one,  you  would  easily  mistake  it  for  the 
other.  It  is  a '  ver  eyes,  so  far  from  being  blind,  as  some 
dotards  bavr  oeocribed  it  who  certainly  were  blind  themselves. 
It  has  a  month,  too,  and  a  pair  of  pretty  hands ;  but  yet  the 
bands  speak,  and  you  may  feel  at  a  distance  every  word  that 
cemes  from  the  month  gently  etcaling  through  your  very 
soul.  But  I  dare  not  make  any  further  inquiries,”  concludes 
this  witty  and  well-informed  essayist,  picked  up  on  a  look- 
s^all  for  a  shilling,  “  lest  I  should  raise  a  spirit  too  powerful 
for  all  my  art  to  lay.” 

Now  it  Eoems  to  me  that  this  is  as  much  as  can  bo  made  of 
it.  and  I  beg  your  close  attention  to  tho  items  of  this  exact 
description — so  far  as  it  goes — before  you  go  on  to  learn  what 
tho  Baron  von  Reichonbach  says. 

The  baron  says  that  Lore  is  od. 

“Very  well,”  you  rejoin;  “but  so  far  he  is  not  original. 
Only  it  is  a  pity  he  doesn’t  get  up  the  English  language  more 
exactly.  ‘  0.1d’  takes  two  d’s.” 

You  misunderstand  the  illustrious  German.  What  he  means 
is  that  love  is  a  chemical — and  that's  od,  or  cdyle  ;  or,  at  any 
rate,  such  is  the  inference  I  draw  from  him. 

Now,  mademoiselle,  this  is  an  important  subject,  and  I 
trust  yon  will  fortify  yourself  with  a  little  patience  while  we 
go  into  a  short  description  of  the  nature  and  characteristics  of 
od,  BO  far  as  I  gather  them.  Od  exists  in  the  human  body 


(among  other  things),  and  is  that  principle  which  is  called 
life — that  subtle,  imponderable  thing  which  eludes  the  dis¬ 
secting  knife — which  can  never  be  found  in  the  anatomised 
dead  body,  for  its  departure  is  death.  It  is  magnetic,  and 
highly  sympathetic.  It  is  found  mostly  in  sensitive  persons — 
in  women  and  children.  It  reveals  itself  moat  freely  in  the 
dark,  and  is  excited  into  conscious  existence  by  sympathy. 
This  “  chemical”  has,  further,  tho  appearance  of  a  faint  blue 
hazy  flame,  and  is  that  glory  seen  on  the  face  of  tho  devotee 
and  enthusiast — tho  halo  which  surrounds  tho  head  of  tho 
saint — the  points  of  flame  that  Michael-Angelo  placed  on 
jMoses’s  forehead,  and  which  (in  pictures)  stream  from  the 
hands  of  Vishnu  and  other  Indian  divinities.  Baron  von  Reichen- 
bach  rendered  it  cognisant  to  vision  in  this  way : — He  gathered 
Fovcral  highly-sensilivo  persons  in  an  apartment  perfectly 
dark ;  not  a  ray  of  light  was  admitted  into  it.  Also  he  shut  up 
in  this  apartment  a  large  horse-shoe  magnet.  In  a  little  while 
— that  is,  in  less  than  an  hour — tho  least  sensitive  of  his  com¬ 
pany  beheld  a  faint,  cloud-like  smoko  of  a  greyish-blue  colour 
issue  from  both  poles  of  the  magnet;  others,  more  sensitive, 
saw  alfo  “odyllio  sparks;”  while  the  sensitive  of  tho  highest 
class  saw  flames  six  inches  in  length  issue  from  the  poles  of 
the  magnet,  which  flames  united  and  ascended  to  the  ceiling 
in  a  luminous  cloud  or  nebula.  Bnt  the  odyllic  flames  ap¬ 
peared  not  only  in  the  magnet ;  they  were  liberated  from  the 
bodies  of  the  sensitives  themselves,  but  chiofly  (observe)  from 
the  eye,  the  palms  of  the  hands,  the  tips  of  the  fingers,  and 
the  lips ! 

The  impression  produced  on  the  sensitives  themselves,  says 
the  baron,  is  not  easily  described.  “  It  is  rather  unpleasant 
than  agreeable,  and  is  associated  with  a  gentle  feeling,  some¬ 
times  of  cold,  at  other  times  of  warmth,  which  resembles  a 
cold  or  tepid  current  of  air  which  they  believe  blows  on  them. 
Occasionally  they  experrionce  a  dragging  or  pricking  sensation ; 
somo  complain  very  soon  of  headache — not  only  females,  bnt 
also  men  in  the  prime  of  life  are  to  be  mot  with  who  dis¬ 
tinctly  perceive  this  influence.  It  is  sometimes  very  vividly 
felt  by  children.”  At  first  Baron  von  Reichonbach  thought 
that  the  sensitive  state  was  essentially  a  morbid  one,  and 
that  healthy  persons  were  not  subject  to  it.  With  ex¬ 
perience,  however,  he  discovered  this  to  be  a  fallacy.  The 
rude,  mechanical  sort  of  tests  (which  only  touch*  tho  most 
demonstrative  people,  we  suppose)  showed  that  fully  one-third 
of  us  are  more  or  loss  “fensitive.”  Tho  highest  degree  of 
sensitiveness  is  comparatively  rare;  bnt  it  is  still  common 
enough  even  amongst  the  healthy,  and  all  classes  are  equally 
affected.  Ho  has  tested  noblemen,  gentlemen,  physioians, 
divines,  military  and  naval  cfificers,  civil  servants  of  state 
tradespeople,  domestic  servants,  and  peasants. 

Ghosts  have  been  explained  by  those  phenomena.  A  man 
dies  and  is  buried.  The  human  body  is  “a  vast  storehouse 
of  c'aemical  action”  which  does  not  cease  at  death.  It  con¬ 
tinues  in  tho  grave,  and  odylo  is  liberated.  The  blue-fiery 
haze  rises  before  the  eyes  of  somo  highly-sensitive  person, 
and,  behold! — a  ghost!  For  my  own  part,  I  had  rather  not 
that  ghosts  should  bo  explained  in  this  material  way ;  bnt 
what  is  that  when  love  may  be  accounted  for  in  like  manner? 

And  yet  how  many  circumstances  and  coincidences  there  are 
here  which  lead  to  this  melancholy  and  chemical  conclusion! 
That  description  of  love  by  our  shilliog  essayist  seems  to 
have  been  made  in  anticipation  of  the  phenomena  observed  by 
Baron  von  Reicbenbach.  Love  is  extremely  like  a  sigh,  says 
the  former:  and  if  you  could  draw  the  one  yon  might  easily 
mistake  it  for  tbe  other.  Now,  how  would  yon  paint  a  sigh, 
if  not  in  a  faint,  hazy,  flame-like  exhidation?  Its  bands 
speak,  says  tho  essayist.  Well,  tbe  odyllic  flame  dwells  about 
the  hands  particularly — it  tingles  at  tbe  finger-tips.  “  You 
may  feel  at  a  distance  every  word  that  comes  from  the  month 
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I  of  love  gently  stealing  through  your  very  soul.”  Yes— with 
I  a  soft  feeling  of  cold  or  warmth,  as  Von  Reichenbach  describes ; 
i  for  the  odyllie  fire  kindles  at  the  lips ;  it  mingles  with  the 
words  of  those  we  love,  and  the  subtle  fluid,  or  what  not, 
bears  them  with  itself  into  our  sympathetic  souls. 

But  let  us  go  more  particularly  into  the  matter. 

'  Odyle  is  of  the  nature  of  maguetism — so  is  love  notoriously. 
Both  are  latent  forces ;  love  aud  odyle  are  both  called  forth 
by  some  unexplained  sympathy,  which  nothing  can  restrain. 
If  odyle  streaming  from  the  poles  of  a  magnet  be  placed  under 
restraint — for  instance,  if  you  place  your  hand  upon  it — it 
becomes  depressed,  but  it  rises  round  your  hand,  unites,  and 
soars  upward  in  a  luminous  cloud.  And  so,  when  a  stern 
I  parent  interposes  between  lovers  (whom  I  regard  as  the  two 
I  poles  of  the  magnet,  the  positive  being  the  male,  the  negative 
I  the  female  party) — when,  I  say,  a  heartless  parent  or  guardian 
I  places  his  restraining  hand  upon  our  aflection,  it  is  de- 
'  pressed  indeed,  but  unconfined ;  still  it  escapes,  and  mingles, 
j  and  soars  above  the  paltry  concerns  of  life — a  halo,  luminous 
and  substantial.  Yet  odyle  is  not  magnettson ;  it  has  not  the 
property  of  imparting  polarity  to  needles  or  of  attracting  iron : 
no  more  has  love !  It  works  on  human  nature  alone — upon 
the  tender  and  sympathetic — and  has  no  power  over  the  stern 
i  and  iron-hearted.  If  the  odyllie  flame  in  man  or  woman  is 
1  evolved  or  disturbed  by  foreign  influences,  perforce  (by  strong 
magnets,  for  instance,  as  above  described)  the  sensation  is 
“rather  unpleasant  than  agreeable.”  Now  what  of  forced 
lore  f  What  of  the  feelings  of  those  who  are  obliged  to  endure 
the  strong  “attentions”  of  a  love  they  do  not  sympathiso 
with  ?  Are  not  they  rather  unpleasant  than  agreeable  I 
And  how  many  dear  young  ladies,  and  even  “  men  in  the 
'  prime  of  life,”  can  testify  that  when  their  affections  are 
I  drawn  out  by  one  who  is  cold  and  unsympathetic  as  the  mag- 
'  netic  iron,  a  “dragging  sensation”  follows,  with  headache! 
j  It  is  the  common  experience  that  in  love  and  death  all 
I  men  are  equal;  and  Von  Reichenbach  found  as  much  odyllie 
'  sensitiveness  in  the  peasant  as  in  the  peer.  The  od  influence 
I  is  strongest  in  youth,  in  age  it  grows  feeble :  so  it  is  with 
I  love ;  and  thus  is  explained  the  instinctive  repugnance  (as  a 
I  matter  of  sense)  which  yonng  people  have  to  alliances  with 
the  old.  And,  viewing  the  odyllie  flame  as  love  and  life,  do 
we  not  understand  the  philosophy  of  those  knowing  old 
conncillors  of  King  Solomon's,  who  said,  when  the  monarch 
was  growing  aged  and  feeble,  “Let  thoro  be  found  young 
maidens  to  bo  wives  for  the  king  and  comfort  him  ?’  * 

!  As  we  are  now  in  the  East,  it  may  be  remarked  that  the  son's 
I  rays  are  charged  with  odyle ;  and  it  is  notorious  that  love  is 
strongest,  flercest,  more  inflammatory  in  hot  climates  than  in 
I  cold.  Also  the  magic  principle  exists  largely  in  the  moon's 
!  rays.  The  moon  with  its  second-hand  light  exercises  a  lively 
I  influence  on  lunatics,  and  second-hand  love  has  made  many 
I  a  man  and  woman  mad.  Mopers,  dreamers,  sedentary  per- 
I  sons,  those  who  take  little  exercise,  and  the  fibres  of  whose 
I  bodies  are  loosely  strung,  make  the  best  “  sensitives”  in  the 
I  odyllie  sense.  Now  it  happens  that  these  are  jnst  the  people 
most  exposed  to  the  influence  of  love ;  and  when  we  are  in 
'  love  we  all  mope,  and  dream,  and  become  solitary,  more  or 
less.  A  walk  of  fifteen  miles  a  day  in  all  weathers  has  been 
i  oecommended  as  a  enre  for  blighted  hopes.  Women  are  more 
i  sensitive  than  men — they  are  more  loving.  And  then 
I  children.  That  high,  ethereal,  romantic  affection  often  seen 
amongst  them — an  affection  which  is  wonderfully  like  that 
of  g^rown  men  and  women — may  be  explained  by  this  pheno¬ 
menon  :  certainly  it  has  received  no  other  explanation. 

*  B;.the-b;e,  as  the  od  property  exists,  it  seems.  In  metals,  how 
much  is  contained  in  gold?  And  is  there  any  peculiar  sympathy 
between  it  and  that  which  exists  in  humanity  in  the  form  of  iife  and 
lore? 


To  proceed  no  further  with  these  instances,  love  has  been 
called  a  fire  from  the  foundations  of  the  world  :  .vs  a  “  flamo” 
it  has  been  hackneyed  by  every  known  and  unknown 
poetaster ;  now  od  is  described  as  a  flame.  Tne  chemical  is 
also  declared  to  resemble  a  cloud :  tho  ribald  have  said  over 
that  love  is  all  smoke.  On  the  other  hand,  poets  and  lovers 
aver  that  life  is  nothing  without  love :  that  love  is  life.  Von 
Reichenbach  and  the  mesmeri.sts  say  od  is  life  ! 

But  remark  particularly  what  is  discovered  of  this  prin¬ 
ciple  :  it  reveals  itself  chiefly  in  tho  eye,  tho  palm,  tho  tips 
of  the  fingers,  and  the  lips.  There  appears  the  whole  philo¬ 
sophy  cf  courtship — here  is  explained  tho  mystery  of  kissing. 
Now  we  can  comprehend  how  a  plain  face  is  adored  as  beau¬ 
tiful  by  Eomo  particular  men  or  women,  while  to  all  the  rest 
of  the  world  it  is  not  commonly  interesting.  I,  tho  particular 
man  alluded  to,  and  an  odyllie  positive,  enter  a  drawing-room. 
There  are  several  other  positives  in  the  room,  and  several 
negatives,  by  which  I  mean  that  portion  of  the  creation  who 
indicate  the  character  by  saying  no  when  they  mean  yes. 
Some  are  very  fair:  I  admire  thorn,  but  could  resign  them 
singly  or  collectively  to  any  of  my  fellow  positives  without  a 
pang.  But — there  sits  a  plain  little  woman  with  her  back 
to  me.  I  experience  an  od  disturbance  —  a  “gentle 
warmth”  stealing  round  my  head,  a  timid  fluttering  on  my 
face,  and  I  await  with  some  strange,  nervous  expectation  the 
turning  of  her  head.  The  unsuspecting  little  head  moves 
leisurely  round,  and  our  eyes  meet.  That  is  my  negative. 
The  lace  may  nut  be  pretty,  but  I  behold  it  set  in  an  indescri¬ 
bable  glory,  which  plays  about  like  a  faint,  wavering,  living 
flame.  It  trembles  in  her  eyes,  on  her  lips ;  her  hair  is  lumi¬ 
nous  with  it.  Ten  to  one  but  she  beholds  my  own  homely 
countenance  through  the  same  haze !  and  if  so,  then  the  glory 
rises,  and  flickers,  and  fades  away,  sweeping  over  her  fore¬ 
head  in  waves,  coming  and  going.  If  this  be  not  a  protty 
accurate  description  of  your  sensations  when  you  “  first  saw 
her,  sir !”  they  aro  different  from  mine,  which  only  proves 
that  1  am  odd. 

And  even  afterwards,  what  is  that  bewildering  light  which 
shines  in  her  eyes  when  wo  meet,  wakening  an  uusweriug 
spark  in  mine?  When  sho  lirst  touched  my  hand  with  tho 
tips  of  her  pretty  fingers,  how  do  yon  account  for  the  mag¬ 
netic  thrill  that  shot,  flamcliko,  through  all  my  veins,  if  you 
reject  the  odyllie  theory  ?  diore  than  that,  account  for  the 
fact  that  when  she  did  so  touch  my  hand,  to  call  my  attention 
to  somebody  or  something  in  the  room  't  was  a,  pretence! 
You,  if  you  happen  to  be  a  male  reader,  an,i  envious,  may 
deride  the  supposition;  but  a  thousand  thousand  female 
readers  will  bear  me  out  in  saying  that  she  did  not  cai'O  so 
much  whether  she  engaged  my  attention  or  not;  but  only 
desired  to  touch  my  hand  with  her  finger-tips,  with  an  inno¬ 
cent  and  wondering  desire.  You  had  better  believe  it,  and 
be  warned  of  it,  brother  positive ;  for  there  are  experienced 
witches  abroad  who,  having  once  learned  the  magic  of  that 
touch,,  practise  it  against  the  peace  of  men. 

Besides,  where  are  we  to  draw  the  line  ?  If  I  am  mistaken 
os  to  the  motives  (understand  the  word  in  its  proper  signifi¬ 
cance)  of  that  first  touch — suppose  me  to  have  been  merely 
deluded  by  vanity — this  remains:  that  many  and  many  a 
time  afterwards,  when  to  think  tho  moro-or-loss-supposititious 
dear  loved  mo  was  not  vanity,  and  when  the  act  was  known 
and  acknowledged  to  be  prompted  by  unreasoning  affection, 
our  hands  constantly  sought  each  other — seeming  to  have 
some  strange  faculty  of  wandering  away  together  at  their 
own  sweet  will.  Ah,  how  wonderful  still,  though  odyle  has 
been  discovered,  is  tho  way  in  which  lovers'  hands  talk 
together !  What  frequent  communications  pass  bet w  sen  them 
(and  as  intelligible  to  third  parties,  too,  as  much  of  the  oral 
conversation  of  lovers;  but  then  third  parties  do  not  take 
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I  into  account  the  flame  upon  the  lips,  though  they  have 
generally  some  uneasy  consciousness  of  it) — what  meaning 
I  converse  as  the  palms  rest  so  idly  together — beneath  the 
shadow  of  the  table,  say.  Depend  upon  it,  a  current  of  love, 
of  love  itself,  passes  between  them ;  and  life  is  love,  say  the 
I  poets,  and  life  is  od,  say  certain  chemists.  Travel  in  a  rail¬ 
way  carriage  with  two  lovers;  in  the  tunnels  it  is  dark;  as 
yon  emerge  into  open  country,  the  faces  of  the  lovers  have  a 
confused  light  upon  them ;  it  is  clear  that  their  bands  have 
been  joined  in  the  dark,  and  the  light  is  odyllic — and  love-ly. 
I  used  to  say  I  could  distinguish  my  lady’s  hand  from  a  thou¬ 
sand,  in  the  dark ;  now  I  know  the  reason. 

I  As  for  the  eyes  of  lovers,  they  speak  for  themselves.  It  is 
I  a  common  thing  to  say  of  such  couples,  that  when  they  meet 
i  they  have  eyes  for  nobody  but  each  other.  This  does  not 
mean  that  they  look  at  nobody  else — which  would  be  absurd ; 
I  but  that  the  eyes  they  have  for  each  other  are  totally  inap- 
!  plicable  for  other  purposes.  There  is  a  hazy,  luminous  cloud 
i  in  them  which  the  general  company  cannot  penetrate.  If, 
I  however,  lovers’  eyes  are  blind,  cr  blinded,  it  is  only  as  my 
I  window  is,  with  wire  gauze;  that  is  to  say,  yon  cannot  see 
I  in  to  me,  but  I  can  see  out  to  you.  This  similitude  is  car¬ 
ried  still  further  by  the  fact  that  whereas  your  curiosity  ^ 
piqued  by  my  window-blind,  and  you  want  to  look  in  through 
I  it,  I  am  not  at  all  anxious  about  seeing  yon.  Just  so  the 
I  general  company  aforesaid  is  piqued,  not  to  say  disgusted, 
j  when  they  behold  in  the  eyes  of  two  young  lovers  infinite 
meanings  which  they  cannot  penetrate— language  the  moat 
!  full  and  outspoken,  not  a  syllable  of  which  reaches  their 
comprehension. 

!  But  surely  we  have  all  of  us  at  one  time  loved,  as  much  as 
I  we  are  capable  of  loving ;  all  of  us  must  therefore  have  seen, 
more  or  les^,  this  “  love-light”  in  the  eyes ;  and  many  will 
!  acknowledge  that  they  have  sometimes  felt  and  seen  it 
i  glowing  into  very  flame.  Now  I  have  the  happiness  of  writing 
I  for  five  times  ten  thousand  of  the  more  sensitive  half  of 
I  creation,  and  I  appeal  to  them  individually  ns  to  whether  the 
:  love-light  is  not  closely  indicated  by  Von  lleichenbach’s 
I  description  of  the  odyllic  flame?  Is  it  not  clondlike  or 
1  nebulous  ?  Is  it  not  evolved,  and  only  evolved,  by  sympathy  7 
Is  it  not  visible  in  the  dark?  or  otherwise,  is  not  a  certain 
darkness  called  into  the  eyes  themselves  at  such  moments,  in 
I  which  tbe  light  glows  like  a  lamp  at  the  bottom  of  a  well  ? 

I  Does  not  the  flame  seem  to  wink  between  the  vision  of  the 
j  lovers  (positive  and  negative),  their  passion  then  appearing 
I  plainest,  more  perfect,  most  satisfied  of  its  own  existence 
I  and  of  its  reciprocity  ?  One  thing  troubles  mo— the  colour 
of  tbe  odyllic  flame,  which  is  said  to  be  blue.  Now,  so  far  as 
my  own  limited  observation  goes,  I  should  say  the  love-light 
is  not  blue — certainly  not  pole  blue ;  but  more  of  that  orange- 
purple  tint  to  be  seen  in  sunset  clouds.  Ilowever,  this  pecu¬ 
liar  form  of  odyllic  flame  has  not  come  under  the  baron’s 
observation  perhaps  (it  is  hard  to  imagine  a  Gorman  philo¬ 
sopher  in  love),  and  we  know  no  reason  at  present  why  it 
should  not  take  its  own  peculiar  tinge.  Besides,  if  it  be  true 
that  love  has  its  scat  in  the  heart,  its  pale  blue  flame  may 
derive  from  that  “noble  entrail”  an  infusion  of  a  crimson 
tint,  and  that  would  convert  it  into  a  ruddy  purple.  And 
again,  blue  appears  green  in  an  artificial  light,  and,  indeed, 
often  in  all  lights,  to  a  disordered  vision.  Jealousy  is  disordered 
love,  and  jealousy  is  said  to  bo  green-eyed.  Hero  again, 
then,  we  have  additional  proof  that  love  is  od. 

I  am  almost  afraid  to  touch  upon  the  last  point  in  the 
discussion — kissing- for  on  that  ))oint  I  have  a  world  to  say, 
and  no  space  to  say  it  in.  In  fact,  I  have  so  much  to  say 
purely  in  a  philosophical  sense,  that  I  decline  to  open  the 
subject.  Reflect  on  the  subject;  recall  your  experiences, 

;  especially  the  variety  in  them;  consider  what  has  been  said 


of  lovers’  eyes  and  bands  in  connection  with  this  odyllic 
theory,  and  then  take  lips  in  the  same  connection.  I  cannot 
doubt  that  the  result  will  be  a  verdict  in  favour  of  my  theory. 

Wait!  there  is  one  objection.  Certain  savage  tribes  kiss, 
not  by  the  pressure  of  lips,  but  by  rubbing  noses.  I  can  only 
say  to  that,  that  the  baron  experimented  on  civilised  Euro¬ 
peans,  and  not  on  South  Sea  Islanders ;  otherwise  he  might 
have  found  that  in  simple  natures  the  odyllic  flame  has  a 
tendency  to  betray  itself  in  the  nasal  organ.  European  babies 
are  simple  enough ;  and  we  know  how  fond  they  aro  of  rubbing  | 
tbeir  precious  little  pugs  on  the  bosom  that  cherishes  and  i 
loves  them  most — mamma’s.  | 

And  here  I  think  I  will  cut  short  this  string  of  sngges-  | 
tions,  leaving  my  dear  readers  to  work  the  theory  out  more 
fully  by  the  light  of  their  own  experiences  and  sensations. 
And  if  they  are  at  first  disgusted  at  the  notion  of  the  grand 
passion  being  nothing  but  the  sympathetic  action  of  chemical 
fluids,  I  hope  that  will  not  interfere  with  the  elimination  of 
truth;  and,  after  all,  they  have  this  to  console  themselves 
withal,  that  according  to  our  theory  love  is  no  less  than  life. 

F.  G, 


POOR.  i 

HAT!  poor  yon  say;  why,  save  you,  friend,  j 
I’ve  more  than  half  the  world  can  show:  , 

Such  wealth  as  mine  yon  cannot  boast,  i 

Such  bliss  as  mine  you  cannot  know. 

I’ve  more  than  keenest  head  can  sum,  | 

Could  ever  dream  of  night  or  day,  I 

I’ve  treasures  bid  from  sordid  hearts 

No  cunning  thief  can  take  away.  j 

My  riches  never  bring  distrust  I 

Between  me  and  my  fellow-men;  | 

No  evil  passion  stirs  my  breast,  i 

To  yield  me  hate  for  hate  again  ; 

But  pleasure,  peace,  and  joy  they  bring,  ' 

They  soothe  my  cares,  they  make  me  glad,  I 

They  give  delights  I  cannot  name,  j 

And  buy  mo  comfort  when  I'm  sad.  | 

Come  hero  and  open  wide  your  eyps ;  ! 

You  see  earth's  glory  at  my  feet,  | 

You  see  the  sky  above  my  bead,  i 

The  sunshine  on  my  garden  seat ;  ! 

You  sec  the  love  that  lights  my  home,  | 

The  children  round  my  cottage  door —  ! 

The  birds,  the  bees,  the  grass  and  flowers,  i 

And  you  have  dared  to  call  me  poor.  | 

Come  here  and  open  wide  your  ears,  j 

And  hark  the  music  morning  makes. 

When  from  tbe  hills  and  from  tho  woods  I 

Her  high  and  holy  anthem  breaks.  | 

Come  here  and  catch  the  grand  old  songs 
That  Nature  sings  me  evermore — 

The  whisperings  of  a  thousand  things  | 

And  tell  me,  tell  me,  am  I  poor?  j 

i 

Not  rich  is  he,  though  wider  far  | 

His  acres  stretch  than  eye  can  roll,  j 

Who  has  no  sunshine  in  bis  mind,  I 

No  wealth  of  beauty  in  his  souL  | 

Not  poor  is  he,  though  never  known  j 

His  name  in  ball  or  city  mart,  J 

Who  smiles  content  beneath  his  load. 

With  God  and  Nature  in  his  heart. 

Matthias  Barr. 
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THE  FASHIONS. 


Travelling  and  seaside  costumes  are  those  that  are 
most  thought  of  at  the  present  moment.  Few  looped- 
np  dresses  are  seen  now ;  they  are  replaced  by  dresses  a  little 
shorter  than  the  petticoat,  which  renders  any  kind  of  porte- 
jupe  or  looping-up  system  unnecessary. 

There  is  a  fashion  for  colours  as  well  as  for  everything 
eRe.  One  would  think  it  would  be  better  to  let  every  one 
choose  the  colour  that  suits  her  complexion  best,  for  what  is 
becoming  to  a  brunette  is  not  always  so  to  a  blonde  ;  but  we 
must  not  expect  to  see  Fashion  often  on  tbo  same  side  as 
Reason.  So  one  or  two  colours  generally  reign  supreme — so 
much  the  better  for  those  whom  they  may  suit — the  others 
must  wait  their  turn,  and  wear  what  becomes  them  less,  if 
they  wish  to  be  a  /a  modf.  Let  us  add  that  the  fashionable 
colours  acquire  an  unusual  charm  for  the  time  being,  and  that 
ladies  are  apt  to  fancy  they  are  particularly  becoming  to  them. 
Thus  at  the  present  moment  yellow  and  bright  rose-colour 
are  the  tints  most  in  favour,  and  the  blondest  of  the  blonde 
wear  not  only  the  latter,  which,  if  the  complexion  is  very 
fair,  suits  them  well,  but  also  the  former,  which  is  certainly 
trying  to  them. 

We  would  not  give  yon  the  costumes  one  sees  at  the  races 
as  specimens  of  the  real  fashions,  because  they  are  so  much 
exaggerated  that  they  often  become  almost  caricatures,  but 
still  they  give  on  the  whole  an  idea  of  what  we  are  iDsen^ibly 
being  led  on  to  wear.  At  the  last  races  there  was  a  decidedly 
yellow  ton  pervading  all  fashionable  toilets.  There  were 
yellow  petticoats,  yellow  dresses,  yellow  bonnets.  Many  pink 
bonnets  too — tiny  little  saucer  bonnets  just  poised  on  tho  top 
of  the  head,  held  on  by  an  elastic  round  the  chignon,  and 
with  wide  strings  streaming  at  the  back.  Then  double  skirts 
of  two  contrasting  colours,  and  dainty  tight-fitting  casaques 
not  longer  than  jackets,  or  short  sack  paletots,  or,  again,  a 
peplum  with  long  and  fancifully  cut-out  basques  of  tho  same 
material  as  the  dress.  A  lady  of  fashion,  ^ladame  de  M., 
wore  a  dress  of  green  and  purple  shot  silk  over  a  petticoat  of 
yellow  linos,  trimmed  with  black,  and  a  jacket  of  black  silk, 
trimmed  with  yellow.  Another  lady  wore  a  dress  of  gros- 
grain  silk,  with  wide  white  and  yellow  stripes,  and  a  short 
jacket  with  a  square  basque  open  at  the  sides,  and  a  bow  of 
yellow  ribbon  with  very  long  ends  at  the  back.  Tho  skirt  of 
the  dress  was  trimmed  round  the  bottom  with  a  deep  border 
of  yellow  satin,  edged  on  either  side  with  white  guipure  lace. 

But  enough  of  this.  We  have  to  describe  simple  but  ex¬ 
quisitely  pretty  dresses  for  the  evening;  not  ball-dresses,  but 
toilets  to  wear  in  the  summer  of  an  evening  when  it  is  far 
pleasanter  to  sit  and  loiter  about  a  garden  or  park  than  to 
dance  in  a  hot  crowded  room. 

To  begin  with  the  beginning,  an  under-slip  of  rose-coloured 
silk,  long  train-shaped  skirt,  and  low  plain  bodice,  with  short 
sleeves ;  and  over  this  a  skirt  of  fine  book  muslin  of  tho  same 
shape,  and  a  few  inches  longer,  and  a  low  bodice  of  the  same 
material,  with  a  peplum,  fastened  round  the  waist  with  a 
band  of  rose-coloured  ribbon.  The  peplum  is  in  true  Grecian 
style,  short  in  front  and  at  the  back,  and  forming  two  deep 
points  on  either  side;  it  is  bound  with  a  narrow  cross  strip 
of  rose-coloured  ribbon,  and  the  points  are  finished  off  with 
long  gimp  grelots  of  the  same  colour.  A  border  of  white 
guipure  lace  about  two  inches  wide  is  put  on  just  over  the 
edging.  The  bodice,  of  plain  muslin,  just  gathered  in  at  tho 
waist,  is  edged  round  the  top  and  round  the  very  short  sleeves 
with  narrow  white  guipure.  The  skirt  is  trimmed  above  the 
hem  with  a  double  bouillon,  divided  in  the  centre  by  a  strip 
of  white  guipure  insertion,  and  bordered  on  either  side  by  a 
narrow  edging  of  the  same.  A  Grecian  coiffure,  with  ban- 
delettes  of  rose-coloured  ribbon.  We  have  seen  the  same 
toilet,  with  slight  differences  in  the  trimming,  in  maize  colour 
and  sea-green,  and  also  entirely  white,  with  cameos  on  the 
shoulders  and  in  the  hair.  In  this  instance  the  muslin  skirt 
was  quite  plain,  which  was  perhaps  more  in  keeping  with  the 
antique  style  of  the  whole  toilet.  The  peplum  with  a  low 
bodice,  for  evening  dresses,  is  a  new  idea,  and  looks  extremely 
welL 

Another  toilette  for  a  summer  evening  is  a  dress  of  light 
yellow  silk,  plain  train-shaped  skirt,  and  low  bodice  with 
short  sleeves,  and  a  jacket  of  white  guipure  antique,  high 
and  with  long  sleeves;  a  wristband  with  an  artistic  silver 
clasp,  and,  for  the  coiffure,  a  large  yellow  rose,  edged  round 


with  white  guipure,  and  fastened  on  with  two  long  pieces  of 
yellow  ribbon,  which  are  tied  over  the  chignon  and  stream  at 
the  back. 

A  pretty  country  toilet  consists  of  a  dress  called  a  “  redin - 
goto,”  made  of  light  blue  foulard,  with  black  stripes.  Tbo 
“redingote”  is  open  in  front,  and  train-shaped  bebind  ;  it  i.s 
trimmed  down  each  front  and  round  the  bottom  with  a  pnfilng 
of  the  same  material.  A  similar  puffing  ornaments  tho 
shoulders  and  seams  of  the  sleeve.s.  Under  this  dress  is 
worn  a  white  foulard  petticoat,  trimmed  with  black  gimp, 
studded  with  jet  beads. 

A  walking-dress  of  much  elegance  is  made  of  mauve  silk, 
in  the  princess  shape.  The  skirt  is  trimmed  round  tho 
bottom  with  a  pLaiting  of  straw,  the  sleeves  are  ornamented 
with  arabesque  patb-rns  of  the  same,  and  tho  peplum,  worn 
over  the  dross,  is  trimmed  to  correspond,  and  is  finished  off  at 
the  points  with  straw  tassel.s.  The  dress  is  fa.stened  down  tho 
front  with  buttons  of  straw  passementerie,  with  one  -black 
bead  in  the  centre. 

Another  walking- dress  is  composed  of  a  gored  skirt,  bodice 
and  peplum  of  maize-coloured  silk,  trimmed  with  black  silk 
guipure  antique  and  jet  beads.  The  dress  has,  beside.s,  a 
bodice  of  maize-coloured  silk  gauze,  to  wear  in  the  house. 
This  bodice  has  a  low  lining,  or  rather  is  unlined,  pleated,  and 
worn  over  a  plain  low  silk  body  of  the  same  colour,  with 
short  sleeves.  The  silk  gauze  Ix^ice  is  trimmed  with  rows 
of  jet  bead.s,  finished  with  a  delicate  fringe  of  the  same.  This 
trimming  is  put  on  so  as  to  imitate  necklaces  over  the  bosom ; 
tho  sleeves  are  long,  and  trimmed  with  bracelets  to  corre¬ 
spond. 

It  is  very  fashionable  to  wear  a  bodice  of  silk  gauze  with  a 
silk  skirt  of  the  same  colour.  A  waistband  joins  tbo  bodice 
to  the  skirt.  Tho  silk  bodice  and  peplum  are  worn  out  walk¬ 
ing  only.  Jet  beads  and  silk  guipure,  or  very  delicate  straw 
passementerie,  are  the  favourite  trimmings  lor  silk  and  grena¬ 
dine  dresses. 

We  are  continually  asked  to  say  n-ldrh  is  the  most  fashion¬ 
able  style  of  out-of-door  garment.  We  describe  so  many  that 
our  fair  readers  are  puzzled  which  to  choose.  The  fact  is,  there 
were  so  many  patterns  brought  forward  at  the  beginning  of 
the  season  that  it  was  difiScult  to  know  which  would  ho  most 
generally  adopted.  Even  now  there  is  not  one  exclushely  the 
fashionable.  But  this  we  may  say,  that  for  very  elegant 
toilettes  the  peplum  is  the  newe--t  and  most  tasteful;  for 
demi-toilette  the  very  short  sack  paletot  is  the  most  distingue, 
although  a  very  great  number  of  tight-fitting  casaques  with 
belts  over  them  are  still  worn.  There  is  still  another  pattern 
which  most  not  be  forgotten :  it  is  the  Arab  scarf.  It  is 
made  much  narrower  this  year  than  last.  A  deep  pleat 
simulates  a  hood  in  tho  back.  We  noticed  one  made  of  fine 
black  cashmere,  dotted  all  over  with  jet  beads  and  with  a 
deep  border  exquisitely  worked  in  small  jet  bugles.  The 
hood  was  edged  with  a  row  of  hanging  balls  formed  of  cut  jot 
beads,  as  a  change  from  the  tassels  that  are  usually  put  on  to 
hoods.  The  scarf  was  trimmed  with  a  splendid  flounce  of 
black  lace.  The  same  pattern  is  most  elegant  in  white  cash- 
mere,  white  beads,  and  white  guipure  lace.  The  Arab  scarf 
is  always  very  dressy.  It  also  looks  extremely  well  in  either 
white  or  black  lama  lace,  lined  with  silk  of  the  same  colour 
as  the  dress,  which  should  itself  be  of  silk,  grenadine,  or  silk 
gauze. 

Wo  have  said  that  with  domi-toilettes  short  sick  paletots 
were  worn.  Hero  is  an  example  : — A  drees  of  white  piqu^. 
Tbo .  skirt  is  gored,  and  trimmed  round  the  bottom  -with  a 
wide  strip  of  black  velvet  and  a  narrow  one.  The  short  sack 
paletot  is  cut  out  all  round  in  dsep  Vandykes,  trimmed  with 
two  velvet  borders  similar  to  those  of  the  skirt;  a  double 
Vandyke  in  tho  same  style  is  placed  upon  the  wrists  and 
epaulettes.  The  sleeves  of  the  dress  are  ornamented  in  the 
same  manner,  and  the  bodice  is  plain,  with  buttons  of  cut 
jet.  The  same  toilette  can  1  e  made  of  maize-coloared  alpaca, 
and  trimmed  with  strips  of  black  worsted  braid,  both  wide 
and  narrow. 

Another  dress  is  made  of  the  new  kind  of  mohair  called 
sultana,  striped  of  two  shades  of  grey.  The  stripes  are  alter¬ 
nately  chin^  and  formed  of  very  fine  perpendicular  lines. 
Both  the  dress  and  short  sack  paletot  (the  latter  without 
sleeves)  are  trimmed  with  strips  of  the  same  material,  piped 
all  round  and  covered  with  small  pearl  buttons  with  a  black 
rim  round  the  centre. 

For  the  morning,  dresses  of  piqu^  or  printed  jaconet  are 
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made  ia  the  princess  shape,  and  buttoned  all  the  way  down 
with  pearl  buttons. 

The  very  small  fanchon  and  round  bonnets  are  still  the 
favourite  models;  but  some  of  the  latter,  called  the  Lam- 
I  balle,  are  now  frequently  made  with  a  very  small  curtain  at 
the  back. 

Thus  we  have  seen  a  straw  bonnet  with  a  narrow  curtain 
edged  with  a  small  quilling  of  ribbon. 

The  perfectly  flat  small  round  bonnets  are  called  chapeaus 
de  Nice.  We  have  seen  several,  both  of  rice  and  fancy  straw. 
One  was  of  leghorn.  It  was  trimmed  round  with  a  wreath 
of  blackberries  and  tinted  foliage,  and  a  small  bunch  of  the 
same  right  in  the  middle.  The  bonnet  had  no  strings,  but 
long  lapels  of  black  spotted  tulle,  edged  with  lace,  and  it  was 
fastened  on  to  the  head  by  a  piece  of  silk  elastic  placed  round 
the  chignon. 

A  Lamballe  bonnet  was  made  of  white  tulle  pleated  over 
white  crape.  It  was  trimmed  round  with  a  pleating  of  mauve 
silk  and  fringe  of  pear-shaped  pearl  beads.  A  scarf  of  white 
tulle  was  placed  across  the  top  of  the  bonnet,  and  formed  the 
strings. 

A  fanchon  bonnet  is  composed  of  narrow  bouillons  of  rose- 
coloured  silk,  divided  by  strips  of  fancy  straw.  The  bonnet 
is  also  edged  round  with  an  open-work  straw  border.  A  small 
coronet  of  roses  is  placed  in  front— half  inside,  half  outside  the 
bonnet — and  its  trailing  ends  come  over  the  top  on  either 
side.  Strings  of  pink  ribbon  ;  pink  gauze  veil. 

Hats  are  worn  of  every  conceivable  shape;  the  crowns, 
however,  are,  generally  speaking,  low.  The  Suissine  has  a 
low  round  crown  and  broad  brim.  A  very  pretty  one  was 
made  of  leghorn,  and  trimmed  with  a  wreath  of  white  roses, 
with  a  bunch  of  the  same  on  one  side,  and  no  other  ornament. 
Another  was  trimmed  with  peach-blossoms. 

Quite  a  different  style  is  the  matelot  hat,  with  flat  top, 
straight  border,  and  narrow  brim.  A  piece  of  silk  braid  is 
placed  round  the  crown.  For  little  girls  the  matelot  hat  ia 
trimmed  with  a  chaplet  of  small  double  daisies,  without 
foliage. 

Lingerie  is  always  an  important  part  of  the  female  toilet, 
but  it  never  was  more  so  than  at  this  time,  when  white  bodices 
have  become  such  a  universally-adopted  fashion.  Some  are 
entirely  composed  of  bouillons  of  white  spotted  tulle,  divided 
by  strips  of  white  guipure  insertion,  and  look  remarkably 
well  over  a  low  oolonred  silk  bodice ;  others  are  of  muslin  or 
nainsook  embroidered  in  thick  white  satin  stitch,  in  which 
are  mixed  small  patterns  worked  in  point  Rusae  with  black 
silk.  Of  the  guipure  de  Cluny,  with  patterns  iu  embroidery 
worked  upon  it  in  appliqnd,  wo  have  already  spoken  ;  it  is  a 
very  fashionable  style  of  ornament. 

Caps  are  made  after  the  fashion  of  bonnets  :  they  are  very 
small,  either  round  or  fanchon-shsped,  with  a  strip  of  guipure 
insertion,  forming  a  chaine  Bunoiton  at  the  back,  and  lappets 
of  the  same,  which  are  left  to  stream  at  the  back. 

White  petticoats  are  now  much  trimmed  with  patterns  in 
black  guipure  de  Cluny.  These  patterns  are  diamonds, 
medallions,  Vandykes,  or  else  they  are  strips  arranged  in  a 
variety  of  fanciful  ways. 

Small  jackets  without  sleeves  are  worn  over  white  bodices  : 
they  are  made  of  coloured  silk.  For  instance,  a  jacket  of 
blue  silk,  trimmed  all  round  with  gold  sequins ;  another  of 
rose-coloured  silk,  edged  with  pearl  grelots ;  a  third,  maize- 
coloured,  with  a  border  of  small  crystal  balls.  A  skirt  and 
jacket  without  sleeves,  both  of  the  same  material,  with  a 
white  muslin  bodice,  compose  a  charming  toilette  for  re¬ 
ceiving  visitors  at  home,  either  in  the  afternoon  or  evening. 
Gold  sequins  are  all  the  fashion  again  ;  they  are  also  imitated 
in  silver  and  delicately-carved  pearl.  The  latter  are  ex¬ 
tremely  pretty  and  tasteful  for  trimming  a  jacket  or  bodice. 

OUR  SMALL  FASHION  PLATE. 

Mokxino  or  Walkixo  Toilet. — fancy  straw  bonnet, 
trimmed  with  small  flowers,  and  a  piece  of  whits  lace  put:  on 
the  top  of  the  bonnet,  and  forming  the  strings.  The  dress 
and  casaqne  are  made  of  grey  mozambique,  trimmed  with 
green  silk  tabs  and  buttons.  The  skirt  is  looped  up  round 
Uie  bottom  so  as  to  show  a  petticoat  of  the  same  material, 
ornamented  also  with  green  silk. 

Yisin.va  Toilet  roR  the  Couxtrt. — A  Lamballe  hat  in 
Italian  straw,  ornamented  with  ears  of  corn  and  small  straw 
flowers.  The  dress  is  made  of  white  gauze  de  Chambdry, 


entirely  trimmed  with  bands  of  mauve  silk,  edged  by  very  1 
narrow  guipure.  The  trimming,  put  on  in  long  round  8c.nllop8,  | 
simulates  a  basquine  longer  behind,  and  closed  in  front  with  | 
very  small  black  gimp  buttons  continued  all  down  the  j 
bottom  of  the  dross. 

Costume  for  a  Little  Girl. — A  sailor’s  hat  in  straw,  ' 
trimmed  with  pink  ribbon.  A  dress  of  pink  light  poplin,  I 
ornamented  at  the  bottom  with  a  silk  fringe  and  silk  band  of  I 
a  darker  shade,  forming  diamond  patterns.  The  tight-btting  | 
casaque  is  long  behind  and  trimmed  to  match  the  dress,  j. 
fastened  at  the  waist  with  a  plain  pink  silk  band.  i 

Madame  Adolphe  Goubaud,  248,  Strand,  London,  W.C., 
supplies  paper  models,  tacked  together  and  trimmed,  of  the 
costumes  illustrated  in  this  plate,  at  the  following  prices; — 
Morning  dress,  complete,  !)b.  Od. ;  casaqne,  Ss. ;  visiting  dress, 
complete,  5s.  Od. ;  little  girl’s  costume,  3s.  Gd. 

OUR  COLOURED  PATTERN. 

Bead-work  mixed  with  Berlin  wool  is  always  a  favourite  ; 
style  with  ladies,  being  so  pretty  and  effective.  We  have  | 
called  our  pattern  a  footstool,  but  it  is  also  suitable  for  many  | 
other  purposes — such  as  a  sofa-cushion,  a  small  round  tabl^  I 
cover,  or,  if  worked  on  tine  canvas,  for  a  glove-box,  hand-  j 
kerchief-case,  and  many  fancy  articles.  The  roses  are 
worked  in  five  shades  of  beads— clear  white,  chalk,  light  . 
grey,  dark  grey,  and  steel;  the  leaves  in  three  shades  of  I 
green  Berlin  wool,  and  one  of  light  green  silk.  The  grounding 
may  be  white,  black,  or  deep  crimson ;  the  latter  would  be  { 
preferable  as  attenuating  the  otherwise  rather  cold  aspect  of  ! 
the  white  beads  and  green  foliage.  ^ 

If  a  footstool  be  the  work  preferred  it  should  be  made  | 
square,  bordered  with  gimp,  and  mounted  with  a  mahogany  ; 
or  carved  oak  border  and  low  feet.  I 

The  canvas  should  be  stretched  upon  a  frame,  and  the  | 
beads  be  chosen  so  as  to  cover  it  perfectly.  If  it  ia  tins  the  i 
stitches  need  not  be  crossed.  ! 

Notice. — Mrs.  Wilcockson,  of  46,  Goodgo-streat,  Tottenham  j 
Court  Road,  has  ceased  to  supply  materials  for  working  the 
patterns  given  in  the  Enolishwoman's  Dome.stic  Maoazike  i 
on  account  of  our  having  received  numerous  complaints  ot  i 
inattention  to  orders.  Mr.  Rooko,  75,  Newg.ate  Street.  E  C.,  | 
will  in  future  supply  subscribers  with  the  necessary  materials,  i 


INDU  AND  THE  COLONIES. 

Madame  Goubaud  has  received  many  inquiries  about  dresses, 
bonnets,  hats,  trimmings,  and  various  articles  of  apparel,  from 
the  subscribers  to  the  Exolisbwoman’s  Domestic  M.40a»ke 
residing  in  India,  in  Canada,  and  other  Of  our  Possessions  and 
Colonics.  The  difficulties  in  the  way  of  obtaining  the  more  im¬ 
portant  articles  of  dress  iu  good  style  appear  to  be  very  great, 
and  Madame  Goubaud  has  received  remittances  from  many  ladies 
with  requests  to  purchase  and  forward  to  various  parts  of  the 
globe  certain  stated  items.  In  those  instances  where  the  need 
seemed  argent — there  was  one  interesting  case  of  a  wedding,  and 
several  of  balls  and  parties — Madame  Goubaud  executed  the  oom- 
missions,  but  it  has  not  been  possible  hitherto  to  attend  to  all  the 
wishes  of  all  correspondents.  The  conveniences,  however,  would 
seem  to  be  considerable  that  would  accrue  from  ladies  in  India, 
Canada,  and  in  other  parts  remote  from  shops  and  fashion,  being 
able  to  correspond  with  some  one  in  Europe  capable  of  eem- 
prohending  and  executing  commissions  for  ladies.  And  in  the 
belief  that  she  may  be  useful  to  many  oorrespondL-nte.  Madame 
Goubaud  has  made  arrangements  which  will  enable  her  to  execute 
any  commands  for  the  manufactures  andi  artioles  of  Iionden  or 
Paris.  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  add  that,  in  their  letters,  the 
writers  must  be  very  precise,  and  Madame  Goubaud  must  have 
carte  Uanche  to  exercise  her  own  taste  and  judgment  in  any 
difficulty  that  may  arise. 

CROQUET. 

With  reference  to  many  inquiries,  we  have  to  reply  that 
Madame  Goubaud  will  order  a  set  of  Bernard  and  Cu.’s  “  Croquet 
things”  (or  “  Croqueterie,”  as  Captain  Mayue  Keiil  rather  am¬ 
bitiously  styles  them),  and  see  that  they  are  properly  sent  off  to 
any  adless.  These  sets  of  Croqueterie.  called  Bernard  and  Co.’s 
Star  Croquet,  appear  to  be  the  best  of  all,  whilst  they  are  oheai>er 
than  any.  The  price  of  a  set  ia  a  guinea  and  a-half,  to  be  sent 
in  a  Post-office  order. 
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The  EngUthwomavL  s  Conversazione. 


fte  ^Kgtis^toomatt’s  ^onbersa^imu. 

OITR  CooTernzioiM)  ia  lo  well  atteniled  this  month — qnite  a  crowded 
letee  thet  we  must  be  pardoned  if  all  do  not  receive  the  atten¬ 
tion  they  deeerve.  The  beet-mannered  hoetees  in  mood  the  moet 
amiable  cannot  be  pereonally  gracions  to  each  guest  when  there  is  a 
crash  on  the  staircase — a  genteel  crowd  end  tlie  thermometer  at  8-3. 

Emu  Muiidat  will  find  the  story  of  the  “Little  Bird"  in  the  Boy'g 
Moathlf  Magaimt  tor  July,  1S66. — \isa  E.  We  cannot  famish  the  ad¬ 
dresses  of  private  individoala  Yoa  will  find  what  yoa  want  in  the 
Court  Guide.  The  song,  mnsic  snd  words,  called  “  Fading  Away,”  has 
long  ago  been  issoed  by  Anne  Fricker,  and  published  by  Cooke  and 
Oa,  New  Boiiington-streel.— Jaks.  The  present  was  a  very  pretty 
one,  and  very  Ukely  the  gentleman  did  mean  something  more. 

“  Why  I  tie  about  thy  wrist, 

Jalia,  this  my  silken  twist, 

For  what  other  reason  is't 
Bat  to  show  thee  how  in  part 
Then  my  pretty  captive  art  ?” 

A  ScBscnnas  vrlshes  to  know  why  certain  prayers  in  the  Charch 
Babric  are  called  Collects ?  The  Bev.  H.  Stebbing  says;— “The  col¬ 
lects  are  short  prayers,  so  called  either  from  their  being  collected  in 
sabstanoe  oat  of  the  Gospels  or  Epistles ;  from  their  consisting  of  peti¬ 
tions  for  many  particalar  benefits ;  or  from  their  being  used  when  the 
people  are  collected  together.  They  are  most  of  them  as  ancient  as 
Gregory  the  Great,  who  was  Bishop  of  Borne  in  the  sixth  century,  and 
greatly  exerted  himself — after  the  example  of  Pope  Gelasius,  who 
lived  in  the  preceding  centary,  and  to  whom  some  of  the  collects  are 
ascribed — for  the  improvement  of  public  worship.  Our  Reformers, 
finding  them  composed  on  the  tme  basis  of  evangelical  doctrine,  and 
breathing  in  their  language  the  splritof  primitive  piety,  wisely  adopted 
than  Into  the  litorgy  of  the  Protestant  Church.  In  their  arrangement 
for  the  serviae  of  the  day,  the  first  used  is  that  which  applies  to  the 
day  itself,  and  is  an  application  of  the  substance  of  the  Gospel  or 
Epistle  to  the  purposes  of  prayer ;  the  second  is  for  peace,  under  which 
term  Is  comprised  whatever  is  necessary  for  the  quiet  ordering  and 
security  of  our  lives;  and  the  third  for  'grace,'  the  word  which  ex¬ 
presses  the  mercy  of  God  to  man,  as  it  is  exhibited  in  the  pardon  of 
sin,  the  gifts  of  His  Spirit,  and  the  beneficent  provisions  of  His  Provi¬ 
dence.* 

Flosa.  In  familiar  interconrse  titles  are  generally  dropped.  When 
an  inferior  addresses  a  superior  they  should  not  be  omitted,  at  the 
same  time  an  nnneoessary  repetition  of  them  is  vulgar.  If  your  pupils 
are  titled,  yon  as  their  governess  should  be  careful  to  recognise  their 
position,  without  it  is  suggested  to  you  by  their  parents  that  this  for¬ 
mality  may  be  dispensed  with.  Dancing  is  tbe  very  best  way  to  teach 
walking  and  good  carriage ;  it  gives  grace  snd  elegance,  and  cannot 
be  learned  too  soon. — Katx.  Consult  a  hairdresser.  Any  musicseller 
will  procure  tbe  music  yon  require.  It  would  be  improper  on  your 
part  to  introduce  your  friends  to  the  lady  whom  yon  serve  in  the  capa¬ 
city  of  governess,  neither  should  you  stop  and  talk  to  them  when  in 
her  society.  If  you  are  out  walking  with  her  and  meet  any  of  your 
friends,  a  bow  on  your  part  is  the  only  recognition  you  can  be  expected 
to  give. — &  L.  F.  Nonsense ! — it  will  do  yon  more  harm  than  good — 
if  yoa  want  a  doctor,  run  away  to  good  old  Dr.  Brighton.  Outdoor 
exercise,  cheerful  company,  change  of  scene,  blue  water  and  sea 
breens,  these  are  the  things  for  yoa  You  seem  to  us  to  be  one  of  those 
who 

“  Make  a  fuss. 

Want  a  niui. 

And  send  for  a  doctor 
To  make  you  utu.* 

Our  advice  is— Don't 

Littls  Jxsrr  should  read  Captain  Mayne  Reid's  “Commentaries 
on  Croquet*  The  captain  is  the  authority  on  this  delightful  and 
healthy  garnet— 11  N.  &  Well,  if  you  have  resolved  on  the  simply 
“legal  contract''  you  must  call  upon  the  district  registrar  either 
together  or  separate,  but  both  must  call,  and  three  weeks  must  elapse 
before  the  “deed*  can  be  done. — ^Ladt  B.  We  arq  unwilling  to  offer 
any  opinion  on  the  comparative  merits  of  the  rival  sewing  machlnea 
They  are  all  good.— Ek^cibir.  The  line  occurs  in  Keats's  “En- 
dymion:*— 

“  A  thing  of  beauty  is  a  joy  for  ever." 

A  SOBSCxnsB  also  wants  to  know  what  is  tbe  origin  of  the  Feniana 
A  writer  in  the  Timet  supplies  a  good  deal  of  information  on  the 
subject:— 

“  The  word  ‘  Fenian'  may  bo  freely  translated  'volunteer.'  At  first 
the  genuine  old  Fenians  were  loyal  citizen  soldiers  who  defended  their 
country  sgalnst  traitors  and  invaders;  they  took  their  name  from 
Fiona  or  Finn,  their  fair-haired  'righ'  or  rajah,  their  king  and  com¬ 
mander;  their  generals  were  members  of  the  royal  family;  their 
colooels  and  captains  were  chiefs  remarkable  in  their  several  tribes 


for  some  mental  or  bodily  excellence;  their  rank  and  file  were  drilled 
men  serving  in  tribes  and  families;  relations  and  neighbours,  inured 
to  hardship,  used  to  act  in  concert,  and  trained  atbleiea  They  were 
farmers,  herdsmen,  hunters,  fishermen,  boatmen,  and  wanderers  in 
time  of  peace;  stout,  well-drilled  soldiers  in  war.  The  exploits  of 
these  Fenians  are  recorded  in  very  ancient  and  comparatively  modem 
Celtic  manuscripts,  chiefiy  in  poema  According  to  one  legend,  the 
power  of  tbe  Fenians,  who  were  tbe  defenders  of  their  country  at  first, 
grew  to  be  a  military  despotism,  and  at  last  their  tyranny  became  so 
intolerable  that  the  king  and  his  people  rebelled  against  their  usurpa¬ 
tion  of  power." 

Here  are  some  lines  which  illustrate  bow  they  came  down  to  the 
fight  ;— 

“  The  bands  of  the  Fians  of  Alba 
.\nd  tbe  supreme  Ring  of  Britain,  I 

Belonging  to  the  order  of  tbe  Flan  of  Alba, 

Joined  us  in  tbe  battle. 

“  The  Fians  of  Lochlin  were  powerful. 

From  the  chief  to  tbe  leader  of  nine  men; 

They  mustered  along  with  us 
To  share  in  the  struggle." 

Hexriette.  We  shall  feel  exceedingly  obliged  by  your  favouring 
us  with  the  directions.  The  ornamentation  would,  we  doubt  not,  be  a 
novelty  to  the  majority  of  our  readers. — A  Will-Wishu.  Marriage 
with  a  deceased  husband's  brother  is  illegal. — Ax  Emolish  Gibl  is 
discontented  with  tbe  height  of  her  forehead- it  is  too  high.  She  i 
wishes  the  hair  to  grow  low  upon  it,  so  as  to  veil  the  extraordinary  pes- 
session  of  intellect  betokened  by  her  expansive  brow.  This  is  a  new 
complaint.  The  common  sorrow  is  that  the  hair  will  grow  low  on  tbe 
forehead,  and  that  ladies  are  driven  to  the  use  of  tbe  razor.  What  a 
pity  that  our  poor  Enuusii  Gibl  cannot  compromise  with  some  sufferer 
on  the  other  side ! — how  glad  that  other  side  would  be  I  It  cannot  be 
done. — Louisa.  Falsehood  is  worse  than  “  unladylike* — it  is  down¬ 
right  wicked.  It  has  been  remarked  that  tbe  besetting  sin  of  England 
in  tbe  present  day  is  that  of  lymg.  A  practised  phrenologist  com¬ 
menting  on  this  subject  says — “  It  is  not  often  that  I  find  tbe  organ  of 
conscientiousness  at  all  developed.  Tbe  age  ia  a  fast  age,  a  sharp, 
trading  age,  but  a  lying  and  an  unconscientious  age  1”  It  is  always 
right  to  speak  the  honest  truth,  and  it  is  better  to  be  considered  rude 
than  to  be  found  out  as  a — well,  we  need  not  say  tbe  word. 

J.  B.  In  walking  with  a  lady  you  may  offer  your  right  or  left  arm 
indifferently,  provided  you  consult  her  convenience.  You  may  or  may 
not  take  the  wall,  according  to  circumstances,  but  always  give  tbe 
most  agreeable  path  to  the  lady.  If  you  meet  a  lady  and  have  occa-  { 
sion  to  speak  to  her  do  not  stop  her  in  order  to  make  her  listen  to  your  j 
conversaticn,  but  join  her  in  the  way  she  is  going  until  you  have  said 
what  you  have  to  say.  According  to  English  etiquette  tbe  privilege  of 
first  recognition  rests  with  the  lady.  If  a  lady  passes  without  bowing 
or  in  some  way  recognising  you,  it  is  only  very  great  intimacy  that  can 
justify  yon  in  accosting  her.  Your  complaint  that  the  “gtria''  are  so 
sharp  is  in  our  opinion  rather  to  their  credit  The  tongue  is  a  woman's 
only  weapon.  Gentlemen— or  those  who  call  themselves  by  that  title, 
and  expect  to  be  called  so  by  others — are  sometimes  very  forward,  and 
the  “girls”  in  self-defence  must  “put  them  down.”  Here  is  a  little 
anecdote  for  your  consideration;  it  is  not  very  new,  but  its  point  is  as 
sharp  as  ever:— “A  very  young  and  modest-looking  lady  coming  one 
day  into  the  rooms  at  Bath,  when  Nash  was  master  of  tbe  ceremonies, 
he  attempted  to  confuse  snd  put  her  to  tbe  blush  by  his  effrontery. 

'  Well,  miss,'  said  be.  '  yon  have  just  come  from  school,  I  suppose,  and 
I  dare  say  you  have  read  your  Bible ;  pray  can  you  tell  me  what  was 
Tobit's  dog's  name  ?'  '  Nash,  sir,'  replied  she, '  and  a  saucy  dog  be  was.'  ” 

TO  OUR  SUBSCRIBERS. 

In  the  August  Nuirber  of  the  “  Engliehwnian'e  Domeetie 
Mt^azine”  toul  be  included — 

'  Thirty-two  Pages  of  Literature. 

A  Coloured  Fashion  Plate  (large  octavo). 

An  Enlarged  Sheet  of  Needlework  and  Fashion  Designs. 

Diagrams  for  cutting-out  a  Lady's  Peplum,  and  also  one  for  a 
Little  Girl. 

A  Coloured  Pattern  for  a  Cigar-Case  and  Dlotting-Booh  in 
Silk  Embroidery  on  Java  Canvas. 

A  Music  Supplement  of  Eight  Large  Folio  Pages,  containing — 

1.  Atnor  Joce  de  Cielo.  Nocturne  for  Two  Voices.  Donizetti, 
i.  Vtdrai  Cariuo.  Aria  from  Mozart's  "  Don  Juan." 

3.  Adagio  from  Deethoven's  Pianoforte  Sonata  No.  1.  Op.  2. 

4.  Morning  Prayer.  Four-Part  ^ng.  Mendelssohn. 

A  Supplement,  consisting  of  Sixteen  Large  Pages,  equal  to  thirty- 
two  of  the  Magazine,  eight  o  f  the  pages  Fully  illustrated  with  New 
and  Pretty  Designs  for  Fashions  and  Needbework  of  every  descrip¬ 
tion  ;  the  remaining  eight  devoted  to  Tales,  Essays,  Eemetes,  New 
Music,  La  Mode,  and  Paris  News. 

A  Large  Coloured  Fashion  Plate. 

die.,  die.,  die.,  die. 


JBy  ^peeial  Appointment* 

STAROB  MANUFAOTUIIBBS  to  B.B.H.  tlie  FRINOIiSS  OF  WALKS. 


TpiIE  INFANT’S  MAGAZINE,  profusely  illustrated,  price  One  T’l  nny.— It  is  published  Monthly,  and  it 

X  conUlns  ehort  and  almplo  Stories  in  Prose  and  Verse.  Conducted  by  i’  '>  il  liters  ot  the  “  Children’s  Friend.” 

London:  .Seelet,  JacKSOS,  and  IlaLUDar,  SI,  Fleet-street ;  S.  W.  Pactiiidoe,  9,  Patemoster-row. 


FOR  THE  HAIR. 

BALM  OF  COLUMBIA. 

This  Tsluablo  Preparation  is  acknowledged  to  be  the  MOST  EFFECTUAL  REMEDY  for  Restoring  tho  Hair. 

XT  STRHN’OTXXEN'S  ATMTi  M'OX7RXSECE8, 

.  Exerting  a  healthy  influence,  and  occasioning  an  ample  and  luxuriant  growth. 

XT  PRESERVES,  RESTORES,  BEuA.XJTXPZX:8, 
CZ«EiA.RrSES  THE  HilVXR. 

THE  ZSTERSERV. 

The  peenliar  mildness  of  the  Balm,  the  aotlon  of  which  can  bo  regulated  at  discretion,  specially  suits  iofaney  and  ehOdhoed. 
Price  3s.  6d.,  fls.,  and  lls.  per  bottle.  No  other  prices  are  genuine.  Sold  wholesale  and  retaU. 

O.  and  A.  01drid£;'0’s  Balm,  SO,  Wcllin^ston  Street,  Strand, 


WO 

THE  SPIRAL  ELASTIC  ABDOMINAL  BELTS. 


CASH’S  OAMBEIC  FRILLING 


Kequires  neither  hemming  or  whipping,  and 
is  of  a  fine  and  peculiarly  durable 
material,  perfectly  free  from  all  dress. 
It  is  of  various  widths.  For  trimming 
all  kinds  of  Ladies’  and  Children’s 
Washing  Apparel. 

SOLD  BY  ALL  DRAFDRS,  in  Envelopes  containing  12  yards, 
and  bearing  the  names  of  J.  &  J.  CASH,  Patentees. 


Tee  more  frequent  and  earlier  adoption  of  this  Belt  previous  to  Accouchement  would 
prevent  many  of  the  distressing  results  so  often  complained  of  after  confinement.  During  pregnancy 
the  support  derived  from  its  use  will  afford  the  greatest  relief,  securing  a  more  favourable  time ;  while, 
by  its  use  after  parturition,  the  general  and  equal  pressure  afforded  secures  the  restoration  of  shape,  and 
the  contraction  eo  oeeentiol  to  ultimate  recovery. 

It  is  recommended  by  tbe  fiiet  Acconebours  of  tbo  day  in  cases  of  prolapsus  uteri,  dropsy,  <md  obesity, 
and,  when  fitted  with  air  pads  for  umbilical  and  inguinal  heraia,  in  prefuronoe  to  steel  tmeses. 

ILLUSTRATED  CATALOGUES  ON  APPLICATION  TO 

EDWARD  or  Mrs.  HUXLEY,  12,  Old  Cavendiah<«troet,  Osford-sireot. 


HFisoau  atounxD. 
CireumhrtDce  at  a  S  e. 
Depth  liom  a  to  e. 


This  view  is  upon  every  Sack. 


SOLD  BY  ALL  GROCERS,  CHANDLERS,  «4C.,  He., 


Exclusively  used  in  the  Royal  Laundry,  and  awarded 
g  Prize  Medal  for  its  superiority. 


GLENFIELD  STARCH. 


WATERPROOF  FABRICS. 
Tvctd  Cloaks  .  .£110 
Ridiog  Jackets  .110 
PromeDade  „  .110 

Tweed  Cents  .  .110 
H  Travelling  Dress  3  3  0 
McIIud  „  „  4  {  0 


EQUESTRIAN  OUTFITS. 
Tweed  Riding  libits  £3  3  0 
leltoaCIniA  .  4  4  0 

Siperfine «  .660 

CashKn.  .  213  6 

fidug  Tnisers  .110 
laUwith  Palls  .110 


TAILOBS  TO  THE  QUEEN,  ROYAL  UWll 


MANCHESTEF, 

L  MOSLET^ 
ST. 


LONDON, 

114,  116,  118, 
120,  ^ 
REGENT 
STREET  >4!GS 


V  CORNHILL.I 

LONDON, 

E.C.  i 


BOLD  > 
STREET, 

LIVERPOOL, 


AND  COURTS  OF  EUROPE 


The  Paklie  ul  ivreigi 
Visitors  to  Londoa,  Mao- 
fhester,  or  Lirrrpool  wi'l 
End  at  Hrssn.  KiNll's  Gor- 
moits  rcadr  for  nnnKdiale 
nse,  or  mado  to  order  at  a 
low  hours’  aotiee.  For 
tverj  article  one  fixed  ant 
inodcrale  price  is  iniformlj 
charged  (or  cash  pa}  iaenla. 


Messrs.  Niredl's  Estak- 
lishnent  ii  Kepeut  Street  is 
divided  into  departnents — 
via,  tw  Ceitlemen,  Ladies, 
and  Tooth — the  entraKo  to 
the  departiner.t  fi>r  Geaile- 
men  keing  at  Hi  and  for 
Ladies  and  Tooth  at  Kc.  110. 


KIW  COWIRS  FOR  THE  SPRING  in  WATERPIKKIF  IWLEDS  and  CHEVIOTS  far  NICOLIS  celebrated  GUINEA  lADlES’  C10.\KS,  COATS,  and  JACKETS. 


T.  A.  SIMPSON  &  CO., 

GOLDSMITHS,  JEWELLERS,  &c., 

164,  REGENT  STREET,  and  8,  BEAK  STREET. 
T.  A.  Simpson  and  Go  ’s  Gold  Guard  Chains 
T.  A.  Simpson  and  Co ’s  Gold  Albert  Chains 
T.  A.  Simpson  and  Co  ’s  Gold  Brooch  Chains 
T.  A.  Simpson  and  Co ’s  Bracelets 
T.  A.  Simpson  and  Co-’s  Brooches 
T.  A.  Simpson  and  Co  ’s  Gem  Rings 
T.  A.  Simpson  and  Co  ’s  Necklaces 
T.  A.  Simpson  and  Co  ’s  Earrings 
T.  A.  Simpson  and  Go ’s  Lockets 
T.  A,  Simpson  and  Co-’s  Scarf  Pins  and  Rings 
T.  A.  Simpson  and  Co  ’s  Studs  and  Solitaires 
T.  A.  Simpson  and  Go-’s  Gold  and  Silver 

W'atchrs 

T.  A.  Simpson  and  Co-’s  Clocks,  in  Gilt, 

Bronze,  and  Marble 

T.  A.  SIMPSON  AND  CO„ 

^olbsmlt^s,  ItlDtUtrs,  t(c., 

XA4,  Regent  Street,  and  8,  Beak  Street. 
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T.  A.  SIMPSON  &  CO., 

154,  REGENT  ST.,  and  8,  BEAK  ST. 
Dressing  Cases,  with  Silver,  Silver-Gilt,  and 

Plated  Fittings 

Travelling  Dressing  Bags,  with  Silver,  Silver- 

Oilt,  and  Plated  Fittings 

Hand  Bags  and  Reticules _ 

Despatch  Boxes  &  Tourists’  Writing  Cases 
Gilt  Ornaments  (for  the  Writing-Table)  of  every 

description 

Envelope  Gases,  Blotting  Books,  and 

Book  Slides 

Desks,  Inkstands,  and  Cases  of  My  Books 
Workboxes,  Tea-Caddies,  and  Candlesticks 
Photographic  Albums,  in  every  variety,  and 

Gilt  Frames 

Full-Dress  and  other  Fans,  in  every  variety 

of  elegance  and  style 

Pocket  Books,  Purses,  Cigar  Cases,  Silver, 

Pearl,  Tortouesbell,  and  Leather  Card  Cases,  Wallets, 
Opera  Glasses,  Scent  Bottles  (double  and  single),  Gold 
and  Silver  Pencil  Cases,  and  an  endless  variety  of  other 
iuticles,  at  moderate  pi  ices 
One  of  the  Largest  Stocks  in  the  Metropolis 

T.  A.  SIMPSON  AND  CO., 

Pitssing  first  |Dahtrs  anh  ^foitign  jfingorttrs,  8 

154,  Regent  Street,  and  8,  Beak  Street, 

k-street,  CoTsnt-garden,  W.O, 


LITERATURE. 

Nobmav  AMD  Gbiro.  A  TbIb  of  tlio  Pr*'  “Fob  Valoub.”  Bt  Tboo.  Hood. — Chsp- 
MBt  D*y.— Chiq^  XXI.— XXUl.  ton  XXXIX,  XL. 

Lkobwiis  or  TRX  WuT  ConMTRT.  OrcBAS,  Concbbtb,  Plat*,  ako  Xcsicai. 

Mti«  Avstbh.  ErrcBTAtinuim. 

“Thc  Hiwan  Fon  Drtun:.'* — Foot.  A  Ltbic  or  Lite. 

Hkabt*  Sbbaiit. — Chj^ten  XXV.,  XXVI.  Oub  Pabh  Newb^uttbb. 

Tbs  Sbxtob'i  Stobt.  Tbb  Fatal  Shot. 

Fbablsu  abb  Spotlbss.  La  Mods. 

Face  to  Face.  Bt  the  Wat. 

The  FABBKncB.  Amoro  tbb  Actobb. 

The  Ehouebwobar’b  CoRTEBUHoini.  Mmio  or  tbb  Xortb. 

FASHIONS  AND  NEEDLEWORK. 

A  Sheet  or  Desiors,  oonUiniiig  infomBtion  oboat  FbsUoo,  Dtom,  And  Keedlowork. 

A  Labob  PBETTa,T-cou>cBBB  Faibior  Plate.  A  Small  Faabior  Plate. 
Fcll-bizid  Fattbbxa  for  oBttiag  out  b  Laot'b  PBrLVM,  bIm  obb  for  b  Little  Gibl 
A  CoLouBBo  Nbedlbwobb  Pattbbb. 

Seteh  Labor  Illbstbateb  Paobs  oI  NoMhiw  fai  LadioA’  Drrw  snd  Neodlawork. 
[AS  rigki$  of  Itxuulatiom  and  TcprodacHon  reterved.] 
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LADIES 


TRAVELLING. 


RoWlaiMls*  Kalydor  a  most  refreshing  preparation  for  the  Complexion,  dispelling  the  clond  of  languor  and  relaxation, 
alUyins  oU  beat  and  irritability,  and  immediately  aiTording  the  pleaeliig  eensation  attending  restored  elasticity  and  bealthhil  stale  ot  the  Skim 
Freckles,  Tan,  Spots,  Pimples,  Flnshea  and  Discoloration  fly  before  lu  application,  and  {rise  place  to  delicate  clearness,  with  the  glow  eg 
bsaoty  and  of  bloom.  In  cases  of  sunburn  or  stings  of  insects  its  Tirtnss  have  long  been  acsnowledged.  Price  4a  6d.  and  8a  Sd.  per  bottle. 
The  heat  ot  sommer  also  frequently  commonioates  a  dryness  to  the  hair,  and  a  tendency  to  fall  off,  which  may  be  completely  obyiated  by  the  ose  st 
ZiOWlands*  Macassftr  Oil,  a  delightfully  fragrant  and  transparent  preparation,  and  as  an  inrigDrator  and  besntider 
of  the  hair  beyond  all  precedent  Price  3a  6d.,  7a,  10a  6d.,  and  31a  per  bottle. 

Rowlands*  Odonto,  or  Pearl  Dentifrice,  a  white  powder  compounded  of  the  choicest  and  most  fragrant  exotiea  11 


plessiaf  frsgranoa  Price  >a  9d.  per  box. 

Bold  by  Chemiste  and  Perfumers.  *•*  Ask  for  "  Rowlands*  ”  Articles. 


TOILET  VINECAR. 

ViJiAir.RE  it  TOILEY  de  JE.4<I  VIMEKT  Bl'lLV. 

This  celehrsled  article  may  be  obtained  of  all 
Chemists  and  Perfnroers  in  tbe  tTntted  Kingdom.  Its 
well-known  superiority  over  Ese  de  Cologne  has 
obtained  for  it  s  univerasl  reputation.  Its  Hygienic 
properties  render  it  invaluable  as  s  disinfectant  and  an 
exquisite  adjunct  to  tbe  bsll-room.  A  small  quantity 
poured  into  the  water  before  washing  nsntrsIlMs  any 
impuritiea  and  renders  the  skin  while  and  soft.  In 
-mrij ;  the  bath  it  is  remarkable,  invigorates  the  body,  snd 
imparts  to  it  a  most  sgreeabls  perfume.  It  Is  an 
admirable  lotion  for  the  mouth,  preserving  the  gums 
and  teeth.  To  smokers  it  Is  inTalusble,  Imparting  a 
■  delicious  perfume  to  tho  breath.  It  is  indispensable 
bi  hot  countriee  and  the  coloniea 

May  bs  had  of  all  Chemists  snd  Perfumers. 

Sole  wholesale  sgenta  B.  HOVEHDEN  snd  SONS, 
C,  Orest  Marlborough-street,  W,,  and  38  and  96, 01ty> 
road,  E.C.,  London. 

5**^^  Price  *a  M. 


Price  One  ShiUing. 

May  ba  had  of  all  Parftimara  and  Cbamlata. 


RATOHELOR'S  LIQUID  HAIR  DYE, 

The  ORIGINAL  and  only  Perfect 
Hidr  Dye  erer  yet  produced. 

This  splendid  preparation  produces 
immediately  any  shade  ot  Brown  or  a 
glossy  Block,  natural  in  appearance, 
and  harmless  in  its  effects  leaving 
ths  Hair  quite  soft  and  silky.  Its 
continued  use 

Dom  not  Injure  the  Hair  nor 
fitaln  the  Skin, 

Bat  on  the  contrary  it 

EEIEDIE8  Ike  ETa  EFFECIg  eTBlD  DIES 

And  Invigorates  the  Hair  for  life,  fre¬ 
quently  restoring  it  to  pristine  vigoar 
and  vitality. 

Bold  6y  aU  retpeelabU  DntggUU  <md 
Ptrfumtn. 

Solo  Wholesale  Agents,  N.  HOVENDEN  A  SONS, 

I,  Gnat  Nariborongh-street,  W,  and  93  &  95.  Clty-road,  EG,  Ixmdon. 
Price  48. 6d.,  7s„  and  14a 


GRST  HAIR  RESTORED  TO  ITS  ORIGINAL  COLOVE. 

KesrAli^  KervoQB  IleAdAche,  BbeoSQA- 
Mtm,  And  Stiff  Jolota  oorad  by  F.  M. 

HEURINO'S  PATENT  MAQKE 
BRUSHES  tad  COMBS.  They  require 
no  PreperatloDs  are  alwAye  ready  for 
uM,  end  cannot  get  out  of  order.  Brushee, 
lOa.  and  16%. ;  C^be,  from  2a  6d.  to  20a. 

(Retail).  Ore/  Hair  and  Baldneee  p 
Tented  by  P.  IL  H.'e  PreventiTe  Brush. 

Price  ia  and  fie.  Retail 

lupart  WI  *Ae  ^  Pmttnt  Hair  «ut  FtisA 

dnssAet”  VMr.  ?.  M.  HMSINO.  Ry  Dr.  Ua5.6ALL 

1  b«rs  carsfoOy  eumhisd,  usd  also  testsd,  tl 
tniiCMticAl  proputies  of  tbe  **  Potent  Usenet 
Heir  u»d  Pluh  Brushee**  of  Mr.  F.  M.  Henkino 
usd  1  here  to  state,  u  the  result  of  this  eaamJ* 
nation,  that  I  Tapani  them  u  tbe  uoet  perfect 
Brushee  hitherto  eonetiueted,  both  as  reepecta  their 
mecbanSeal  eonetnirtioa  aj^  their  macnetical  Nq}  ‘i 
action.  Tbe  Fleah  Bmah  1  eonaider  Us  m  moat  4 

effectlTa,  for  it  remorea  the  enter  and  oldar  por> 

tksns  of  the  epidemrte,  and  then  freaa  ^  pocea  of  the  akin  aiueh  ■M>re  eoGipletely  AAA 
any  of  the  Brushes  or  Oleree  now  in  aee. 

(Slcned)  ARTtlUB  RILL  HA88ALL,  M.D.  Load..  Analret  of  the  LaneM  BMHMf 
Commission ;  Anther  of  tte  Eenorta  of  that  ComnsisolaiL  of  **  AfMMiaiMM 
Detected,**  and  ether  worha.  7A  Wimpole-atreet,  ^areaMeh  eqiure. 

To  be  obtained  of  all  Perfumers,  Cbemists,  Ae. 

Depftts~A,  Great  Uarlboroagb.st,  Begsnt-st,  W.,  and  98  sad  SA  Oliy-rasi, 
EC.,  London  (removed  from  11  Baitogball.etrecl). 


RIMMEL’S  NEW  PERFUMES. 


The  PBINCESS  HEIiENA,  The  FBINCB  CBBISTIAN,  The  BBIOAL  BOUQOBTB, 

8s.  6d.  each.  The  Three  in  a  handsome  box,  saiUble  for  a  Present,  Ts.  6d.  In  a  Velvet  box,  10s.  64. 

IHLAMC-IHLANC, 

Flower  of  Flowers  (Unona  Odoratiaaima).  This  flower,  deaoribed  by  RnmpMsi  Sa  the 
•  most  fragrant  of  the  Eastern  Arehipelago,  yields  a  delioiona  and  permanent  perfnme. 

V  mWV  Price,  from  2s.  6d.  per  Bottle. 

7^  ^  THE  ROYAL  ARCHERY  BOUQUET, 

T  j/  '  Dedicated  to  tho  fair  Members  of  tbe  Toxopbilite  Society,  in  a  pnzde  box,  2s,  64. 

R  I  M  M  EL*  S  TOILET  VINECAR, 

A  tonic,  and  refrosbing  'adjimct  to  the  daily  aUntiona  or  bath.  Price  la.,  2s.  6d.,  and  6s.  per  bottle. 

EUGENE  RIMMEL,  PERFUMER  TO  THE  PRINCESS  OF  WALES, 

06,  Stx*aiia;  Regent  Street}  and  Coimliill,  Isondon. 
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A  TALE  OF  THE  PRESENT  DAT. 

BT  THE  AUTHOR  OF  “MILDRED’S  WEDDINO,”  ETC.,  ETC. 


CHAPrER  xxr. 

“  "ITTELL,  and  how  is  old  Mrs.  Doldrnm  ?’’  cried  Agnes  as 

T  V  she  drew  up  her  pony  sharply.  “A  nice  long  time 
you’ve  stayed !  They  think  at  home  you’ve  run  away.  And 
who  is  that  sneaking  oS  through  the  wood  ?  That’s  Phil,  for 
certain.” 

“  Oh,  Charlie !”  exclaimed  Fairy,  not  heeding  her  as  she 
seized  the  boy’s  hand,  “  why  did  yon  not  come  to  meet 
me  ?  But  for  Mr.  Grind,  who  saw  me  through  the  wood,  I 
should  have  been  so  frightened.” 

“  Mr.  Grind !”  said  Agnes  in  a  tone  of  astonishment.  “  Who 
next  is  going  to  be  attentive  to  us,  I  wonder?  We  are  getting 
a  good  many  admirers  lately,  in  spite  of  our  little  innocent 
pretence  of  wanting  no  one  but  ‘  dear  Phil.’  ” 

“  Naggle,  be  quiet  for  two  minutes  if  you  can,”  interposed 
Charlie.  “  Fay,  I  am  very  sorry  I  couldn’t  come,  but  it’s  all 
Nag’s  fault ;  she  made  mother  send  me  to  Mr.  Shepherd  to 
borrow  that  pony.  I  thought  I  was  to  ride  him  myself  on 
some  important  business  to  Sharpton,  but  when  I  brought 
him  home  I  found  it  was  only  Miss  Boldie  who  desired  a 
ride.” 

“  And  wasn’t  it  important  business  ?”  cried  Agnes,  laughing. 
“  Didn't  I  persuade  mamma  that  Fairy  and  Phil  had  certainly 
gone  o£F  together?  And  I  succeeded  in  making  her  so 
nervous  that  she  insisted  on  my  getting  the  pony  and  going 
straight  to  the  station  to  telegraph  to  the  police  to  stop  you. 
Oh,  what  a  state  I’ve  put  ma  into  all  this  blessed  afternoon  ! 
The  fright  she  was  in  lest  the  cashier  of  the  family  had 
departed  was  something  comical  to  see.” 

“Agnes,  how  can  yon  talk  so  dreadfully?”  expostulated 
Fairy. 

“I  am  but  telling  the  truth,”  answered  Agnes,  “and 
although  truth  is  a  luxury  belonging  only  to  the  rich,  I  don’t 
see  why  I  shouldn’t  indulge  in  it  now  and  then  for  a  treat. 
You  know  you  are  the  cashier,  and  the  hope  of  the  noble 
Woodfords.” 

“  I  am  nothing  of  the  sort,”  cried  Fairy.  “  I  don't  under¬ 
stand  yon.  I  should  hate  to  understand  yon,  Agnes.” 

“  Oh,  of  course,”  retorted  Agnes,  “  when  we  go  in  for  sub¬ 
limities  and  the  princely  virtues  we  hate  to  be  told  we  are 
only  a  poor  little  creature  driven  by  circumstances  into  a 
comer,  and  made  to  rob  a  bank.” 
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Fairy  shrank  away  from  her  words  as  if  she  had  received  a 
blow,  but  except  by  the  painful  blush  on  her  face  she  made 
no  answer. 

“  Yon  are  beastly  spiteful  this  evening,  Boldie,”  observed 
Charlie.  “  What’s  the  matter  ?” 

“  The  matter  is  that  I  haven’t  sixpence  in  my  pocket,  and 
therefore  having  no  other  coin  I  scatter  on  your  heads  the 
blessing  of  truth.  I  know  it  is  an  expensive  article— I  know 
you  will  both  make  me  pay  for  it  horribly  one  day — I  know 
there  are  only  two  folks  in  the  world  who  have  a  right  to 
speak  it — the  miserable,  penniless,  despairing  vagabond  who 
is  going  to  cut  bis  throat  to-night,  and  the  aristocrat  who 
walks  on  his  hereditary  acres  crowned  by  his  hereditary 
virtues,  never  having  bad  to  do  a  mean  act  or  utter  a  lie 
since  he  was  born  to  get  a  neoessary  or  a  luxury  of  life. 
Why,  at  Madame  Ducane’s,  if  I  wanted  a  cup  of  tea  I  bad  to 
lie  for  it.  I  was  obliged  to  pretend  I  bad  a  headache.  And 
yet  we  are  always  being  preached  to  that  we  must  be  good ! 
It  is  my  belief  we  shall  never  be  good — we  poor  people — 
until  we  are  turned  into  stones,  and  don’t  want  anything.  I 
know  I  can’t  be  good,  for  I  want  a  hundred  things  every  day.” 

“  Come,  Agnes,  said  Charlie,  “  don’t  talk  to  the  hedges ;  let 
us  go  home.” 

“You  two  may  go  home  if  you  Uke,”  she  responded,  “but 
I  won’t.” 

“You  had  better,”  returned  her  brother;  “it  must  bo 
nearly  nine,  light  as  it  is.” 

“  Light  or  dark,  I  don’t  care.  I'm  m'serable,  and  I  mean 
to  take  it  out  of  this  pony.  Mr.  Shepherd  hasn’t  lent  him 
to  me  for  a  fortnight;  I  want  revenge  for  that.  Then  I 
fevered  myself  for  three  hours  worrying  ma  before  I  could 
get  her  up  to  a  pitch  of  fright  strong  enough  to  make  her 
order  Charlie  to  go  and  borrow  him — he  was  too  surly  and 
selQsh  to  go  when  I  asked  him.  Now  why  should  I  take  all 
that  trouble  to  get  a  ride?  Telling  no  end  of  ilbs  about 
Fairy  and  Phil,  besides  writing  a  downright  love-letter  to  that 
silly,  sentimental  parson.  So  I  want  revenge  for  that,  and 
I'll  take  it  out  of  the  pony  till  be  drops.  Lastly,  I  want 
revenge  because  of  Fred  Philperse  and  Mrs.  Tapes.” 

“  'Why,  wbat  is  the  matter  ?  what  has  happened  ?’’  asked 
Fairy  anxiously. 

“Well,”  said  Agnes,  as  she  gave  the  pony  a  tremendous 
cut  under  the  pretence  of  knocking  off  a  fly,  “  I  may  as  well 
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tell  you,  since  it  is  all  over  the  village,  because  even  the 
little  brutes  of  children  called  after  me— 

“  ‘  All  round  vaj  hat 
I  wear  a  green  willow.* 

That  hideous,  odious,  goggle-eyed  Mrs.  Tapes  has  considered 
it  her  “duty  as  a  Christian  woman” — oh,  how  I  hate  cant ! — 
to  waylay  that  fool  Fred,  and  give  him  some  ridiculous 
letters,  which  she  stole  from  her  husband,  or  got  out  of  him, 
I  believe,  by  thrashing  him,  and  which  she  pretends  I  wrote. 
Of  course  I  didn't,  but  even  if  I  did,  it  was  only  because  I 
wanted  a  parasol,  or  a  pair  of  gloves,  or  something  which  I 
really  couldn't  do  without.  I  have  explained  all  that  over 
and  over  again  to  Fred  Philperse.  Fve  told  him  it’s  philo¬ 
sophy — pure  philosophy — and  the  right  way  to  deal  with  the 
world,  and  the  only  way  when  you’ve  got  no  money,  but  I 
couldn't  get  him  to  see  it  And  the  fool  is  gone — gone  for 
ever !  And  won't  I  take  it  out  of  the  pony ! — oh,  won’t  I, 
that’s  all  I  Oood-bye.  Tou  needn’t  expect  to  see  me  till 
midnight.  I'm  not  a  Lady  Arabella  Fitzallen-Humbug,  so  it 
doesn’t  matter  where  I  go,  or  what  I  do.  No,  Fm  not  a 
noble  lady.  I  have  to  tell  lies  to  get  a  ride,  and  make  love 
to  a  mean,  sneaking,  cringing,  dirty  draper  if  I  want  a  gown. 
I’ll  ride  the  pony's  tail  o£F.  And  in  coming  home  if  I  can 
break  all  Tapes’s  windows  without  being  seen  I  will.  Gk> 
home.  Fairy,  be  virtuous,  and  cry — that’s  your  lino.  That’s 
the  shape  our  poverty  takes  with  you.  But  as  to  me,  I’m 
vicious,  and  I  know  it.  And  I  wish  I  had  three  scalps  at 
this  present  moment  round  my  waist — Fred's,  Tapes’s,  and 
Shepherd’s — and  I  wish  this  road  was  Mrs.  Tapes’s  body, 
that  I  might  ride  over  her  till  she  was  a  human  jelly.” 

Agnes  gave  the  pony  a  vicious  cut  with  her  whip,  and 
dashing  round  the  sharp  comer  by  the  wood  was  out  of  sight 
in  a  minute. 

“  There’ll  be  a  fine  row  at  home,”  said  Charlie,  looking  after 
her.  “The  governor  will  say  it  isn’t  respectable,  as  if  there 
was  an  atom  of  respectability  left  about  our  rickety,  shaky, 
shabby  family  name.  It’s  more  than  half  true  what  Agnes 
says.  Money  is  everything — religion,  honour,  happiness,  re¬ 
spectability,  and  all  the  rest  of  it.  There  is  a  good  deal  of 
sense,  after  all,  in  Naggle,  only  somehow  she  is  always  getting 
into  scrapes,  and  never  knows  how  to  use  it  to  do  herself  any 
good." 

*'  Oh,  Charlie !”  cried  Fairy,  clinging  nervously  to  his  arm, 
“  I  fear  we  are  a  very  unhappy  family.” 

“  Not  a  bit  of  it,”  returned  the  boy  sturdily.  “  Doll  sleeps 
and  is  comfortable,  Mab  is  always  plucky,  I’m  jolly,  and  as  to 
Boldie  she  thoroughly  enjoys  her  life.  She  is  always  in  the 
midst  of  plots,  mysteries,  and  spites,  and  likes  ’em.” 

On  reaching  home.  Fairy  put  Mrs.  Rayner’s  letter  in  her 
mother’s  hands.  That  lady  read  it  and  immediately  burst 
into  tears. 

“  I  must  say.  Fairy,"  she  cried,  “  it  is  most  cruel  of  yon  to 
make  a  poor  dying  woman  write  me  a  letter  like  this.  From 
this  time  henceforward  I  wash  my  hands  of  your  affairs.  Do 
what  yon  will — marry  whom  you  choose— the  potboy  if  you 
like — that  would  gratify  Mary  Rayner,  no  doubt.  Her 
romance  was  always  beyond  everything.” 

“  May  I  see  Philip,  mamma  ?”  said  Fairy.  “  Indeed  I  don’t 
know  what  Mrs.  Rayner  has  written  except  that.” 

”  Oh,  certainly  I  Order  an  express  engine  out  at  once  and 
go  after  him.  Make  your  mother  miserable,  and  kill  your 
father,  and  dance  upon  his  grave — why  not?” 

“  I  would  not  ask  to  see  Philip,”  pleaded  Fairy,  “  if  Mrs. 
Rayner  did  not  so  earnestly  wish  it.” 

“  Of  course,”  exclaimed  Mrs.  Woodford,  dashing  the  letter 
down  in  her  most  excited  manner,  “  this  is  a  conspiracy  be¬ 
tween  yon  and  her,  but  I  yield  to  it.  I  will  never  have  it  on 
my  conscience  that  I  refused  the  dying  request  even  of  a  ring¬ 


tailed  monkey  or  a  spotted  dog,  so  yon  may  see  him.  It  can 
only  be  to  wish  him  farewell.  You  have  my  permission  ex¬ 
pressly  for  that,  and  I  hope  Mary  Rayner  will  be  grateful  to 
me  for  disobeying  your  poor  dear  papa  for  her  sake.  I  have 
nothing  but  trouble  with  my  children.  In  consequence  of 
some  frightful  spite  and  forgeries  on  the  part  of  that  low 
woman,  Mrs.  Tapes,  here  is  Agnes’s  engagement  with  young 
Philperse  broken  off,  and  of  course  we  shall  get  his  bill  sent 
in  now.  Other  people’s  girls  don’t  bring  down  misfortunes 
upon  their  parents’  heads  as  mine  do.” 

Thus  Mrs.  Woodford  till  the  voice  of  her  sick  husband 
called  her  away. 

Ten  o’clock— midnight— one  o’clock — and  no  Ag^es.  Two 
o’clock,  and  that  young  lady  walked  coolly  up  the  garden  and 
knocked  softly  at  the  door.  The  pony  bad  had  it  taken  out 
of  him  to  that  extent  that  as  he  stood  shivering  at  the  gate 
he  looked  as  if  all  the  misfortunes  and  disreputableness  of 
the  Woodfords  had  passed  over  him  and  into  him — a  mined 
pony — a  pony  broken  down  by  debt  and  pursued  by  duns — a 
pony  in  such  reduced  circumstances  that  he  would  be  thankful 
to  carry  cinders  and  go  a  costermonger’s  errands  for  a 
mouthful  of  straw. 

“  Charlie,”  whispered  Agnes,  as  that  sleepy  lad  opened  the 
door,  “who  is  up?" 

“  Ma  is,”  he  answered ;  “  and  oh,  isn’t  she  mad  ?” 

“  I  say,  Charlie,”  returned  Agnes,  “  I  have  taken  it  out  of 
the  pony.  Do  lead  him  to  the  stable  and  give  him  a'warm 
mash  that  he  mayn’t  die  of  it  I'll  make  it  up  to  you  to¬ 
morrow  if  yon  won’t  mind  the  trouble.” 

“  Ilalf-a-crown  at  the  very  least,”  answered  Charlie  as  he 
walked  down  the  garden. 

“Is  this  reputable? — is  this  respectable? — is  this  like  a 
lady  ?”  asked  Mrs.  Woodford  in  a  high-toned  whisper  as  she 
met  her  daughter. 

“  Who  said  it  was  ?”  retorted  Agnes  as  she  flung  herself 
into  a  chair.  “  I  wanted  to  do  something,  for  once,  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  our  circumstances— something  as  queer  and  as  dis¬ 
reputable  as  ourselves.  I  am  sick  of  lies  and  false  pretences.” 

“  It  is  nothing  that  yon  have  half-frightened  me  to  death,” 
said  Mrs.  Woodford,  whose  trembling  hands  attested  her 
trath.  “  I  am  used  to  torture  of  all  kinds.  I  don’t  complain. 
But  where  would  your  character  as  a  lady  be  if  this  escapade 
were  known?  And  what  have  yon  been  doing?  I  insist 
upon  your  telling  me  !” 

“Literally,”  said  Agnes,  “I  have  been  galloping  down  my 
exasperated  nerves;  figuratively  I  have  been  trampling  on 
Mrs.  Tapes’s  body,  tmd  putting  out  Fred  Philperse’s  eyes  with 
red-hot  stocking-needles.” 

“And  for  the  sake  of  such  an  absurdity  yon  risk  your 
character  as  a  lady  !” 

“  Ok,  stuff,  mamma !  Don’t  let  me  hear  anything  more 
about  ladies.  I  wanted  a  ride — badly  enough,  too,  consider¬ 
ing  the  rasped  state  of  my  nerves— and  I  bad  to  lie  and  ma¬ 
noeuvre  to  get  it.  Would  a  lady  have  to  do  that?  or  to  do 
any  of  the  other  mean  things  that  I  do  with  your  connivance 
every  day  t  Leave  me  alone  to-night.  I’m  miserable.  And 
after  all  I’ve  done  no  harm.  I  have  taken  it  out  of  myself, 
and  I've  taken  it  out  of  the  pony  ;  and  I'm  better,  and  he’s 
worse,  and  there’s  an  end.” 

There  was  a  moment’s  silence,  Mrs.  Woodford  folding  her 
arms  with  an  air  of  resignation,  but  denying  this  state  of 
quietness  by  rolling  her  head  and  her  eyes  about  violently. 

“  I  tell  you,  mamma,”  reiterated  Agnes,  **  there’s  no  harm 
done.  I’ve  jumped  a  few  hedges,  which  I  couldn't  have 
done  by  day,  because  the  farmers  would  have  hallooed  after 
me,  and  I’ve  galloped  about  the  roads,  and  told  every  one  I 
met  that  I  was  going  after  the  doctor — ‘  with  knitting-needles,’ 
I  added  to  myself.” 
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Here  Agnes  leant  back  in  her  chair  and  laughed  a  little 
bitter  langh. 

“  What  could  harm  me  in  these  country  roads  ?’’  she  con- 
tinned.  “  I  have  run  no  real  risk,  and  if  I  were  a  young 
man,  and  rode  down  my  miseries  through  a  night,  there  would 
be  nothing  said  to  me ;  but  being  a  young  woman,  of  conrse 
I  must  submit  to  be  bullied.  But  now,  mamma,  if  you’ye 
done,  Fve  got  something  to  tell  yon.”  1 

“  I  haye  not  said  a  word  to  yon,  Agnes,”  returned  her 
mother.  ”  Ton  may  grieve  me  to  death,  and  I'll  not  utter  a 
word.  I  boar  everything  patiently.  What  is  it  you  have  to 
tell — some  new  misery  ?” 

“  No,  it’s  something  good ;  poor  old  Dame  Doldmm  is  dead.” 

“Who  ?"  said  Mrs.  Woodford. 

“  Phil’s  mother,  to  bo  snre.” 

Poor  Mrs.  Woodford,  weary  and  worn,  excited  first  by 
Fairy’s  absence,  and  since  by  Agnes's  wild  freak,  now 
frightened  her  daughter  by  beating  her  hands  together 
wildly  in  the  air  and  groaning  alond,  while  her  eyes  looked 
so  like  the  eyes  that  glare  out  of  padded  cells,  that  Agnes  re¬ 
pented  for  a  moment  of  all  her  selfishness  and  cruelty,  and, 
kneeling  down  by  her  side,  tried  with  all  her  power  to  soothe 
and  comfort  her. 

“  Ton  knew,  mamma,  people  must  die,  so  what’s  the  use  of 
grieving  ?  And  by-and-by,  when  you  come  to  think  it  over 
calmly,  you’ll  find  it’s  a  happy  release.  Of  conrse  yon  are 
sorry  for  your  old  schoolfellow  and  friend,  but  ’pon  my  word, 
ma,  she  was  the  most  sentimental  old  Doldmm  that  ever 
lived,  and  she  would  have  embarrassed  us  terribly.  She  was 
full  of  namby-pamby  romance  and  sickliness.  She  wrote  to 
yon  yesterday,  and  asked  yon  to  let  Fairy  marry  her  silly 
penniless  son  at  once,  didn’t  she  ?” 

“  How  do  you  know  what  the  poor  thing  wrote  ?”  sobbed 
Mrs.  Woodford. 

“  I  saw  the  letter  in  Fairy’s  hand,  and  guessed.  Now  yon 
see,  ma,  her  death  spares  you  the  pain  of  refusing,  because 
Phil  can’t,  for  decency’s  sake,  marry  yet  awhile.  And  as 
his  regiment  goes  to  Ireland  so  soon,  we  may  look  upon 
him  as  out  of  our  way  entirely — a  thing  we  couldn’t  do  if 

Dame  Dold - ”  But  here,  out  of  respect  to  her  mother’s 

feelings,  expressed  by  a  tightened  clutch  on  her  arm,  Agnes 
changed  the  expression  to— “  if  Mrs.  Rayner  still  lived.  For 
yon  know  she  would  always  have  a  claim  on  you  as  an  old 
friend.” 

At  this  Mrs.  Woodford  cried  again  passionately,  neverthe¬ 
less  she  pressed  her  daughter’s  hand  to  show  that  she  appre¬ 
ciated  her  soothing  line  of  argument. 

“So  on  the  whole,  you  see,  ma,  it’s  a  good  thing  she’s 
gone.” 

“Agnes,  you  will  do  me  justice;  yon  will  acknowledge 
that  I  am  grieved,  deeply  grieved,  but  I  feel  we  must  not 
rebel  against  the  decrees  of  Providence,”  said  Mrs.  Woodford, 
wiping  her  tears. 

“Of  conrse  not,  ma,  returned  Agnes.  “And  now  you 
are  calmer  I’ll  tell  yon  the  rest,  if  you  think  you  can  bear  it” 

“  The  rest !”  exclaimed  her  mother,  with  that  ambushed 
terror  that  seemed  always  lurking  behind  her  eyes  spring^g 
into  them  with  a  wild  glare. 

“Don’t  be  frightened,  ma,”  said  Agnes,  “and  look  at  one 
like  a  lunatic  asylum  broke  loose,  else  I  sha’n’t  tell  anything. 
The  fact  is,  Mrs.  Rayner’s  death  was  accompanied  by  a  very 
painful  and  mysterious  occurrence,  as  the  newspapers  will  he 
sure  to  say  to-morrow.” 

“  Go  on  1  go  on !”  expostulated  Mrs.  Woodford  impMitiently. 

“Well,  then,  I  must  begin  at  the  beginning.  You  must 
know  that  at  about  one  o’clock  I  had  pretty  well  galloped 
myself  down.  I  began  to  feel,  first  careless,  then  indifferent 
and  calm  as  a  mummy,  and  lastly  frightened.  And  in  my 


fright,  being  near  Sharpton,  I  determined  to  ride  on  and  get 
Philip  or  his  servant  to  see  me  safely  home.  But  when  I  got 
to  Mrs.  Rayner’s  cottage,  remembering  Phil  and  I  were  no 
very  great  friends,  I  stopped.  And  almost  at  the  same  time  that  : 

I  stopped  there  was  a  sudden  opening  of  doors  and  windows,  ! 
a  hurry,  a  screaming,  and  while  I  was  wondering  what  it  \ 
meant  a  man  scrambled  over  the  garden-wall,  jumped  it,  and  ! 
scampered  off  on  the  road  towards  Sharpton  like  an  arrow.  ^ 
Another  moment  Phil,  half-dressed,  rushed  out  of  the  house  1 
with  a  pistol,  shouting,  *  Thieves  1  Stop  him  P  '  Phil  P  I  ^ 
screamed,  ‘  here  am  I — Agnes  Woodford — take  my  p)ony,  and  j 
go  after  the  fellow.  Quick — he  is  gone  towards  Sharpton — ^ 
saw  him !’  But  before  Phil,  bewildered  at  sight  of  me,  was  ^ 
in  the  saddle,  the  nurse  ran  out  and  seized  him.  '  Let  the 
thief  go,  sir,  for  God’s  sake,’  she  said,  ‘and  come  to  your 
mother.  The  shock  has  killed  her ;  she  is  dying.*  He  fol¬ 
lowed  her  with  a  face  as  white  as  death ;  and  after  waiting  a 
minute,  I  threw  the  reins  over  the  gate,  and  entered  the 
house  too.  Mrs.  Rayner  was  already  dead;  her  son,  after 
ordering  the  servants  to  go  to  the  police-court,  had  locked 
himself  in  his  own  room,  and  all  was  such  confusion  and 
misery  that  I  came  away.  The  nurse  spoke  to  me  for  a 
moment  first,  but  I  could  hear  nothing  coherent  about  the 
robbery.  There  was  a  large  sum  gone  from  Mrs.  Raynor's 
desk,  which  she  had  received  only  yesterday  through 
Norman  and  Grind — that  was  all  she  seemed  to  know. 
And,  oddly  enough,  Mrs.  Rayner’s  last  words  were  ‘Mr. 
Norman.’  ” 

Much  excited  by  this  history,  Mrs.  Woodford  sat  listening, 
not  interrupting  by  a  word,  till  a  sudden  thought  struck  her. 

“  Now,  Agnes,  see  what  a  scrape  yon  have  got  into.  When 
this  thief  is  taken,  you’ll  be  had  up  to  give  evidence.  A  nice 
thing  to  have  it  known  that  yon  were  scampering  about  the 
country  alone  at  one  in  the  morning  1” 

“On  the  contrary,  what  a  devoted  and  heroic  thing  to 
brave  the  dangers  of  the  night  in  galloping  after  the  doctor 
for  a  sick  father !  By-the-bye,  to  calm  your  maternal  fears 
for  my  reputation,  let  me  observe  that  I  told  the  nurse  that 
tale,  and  she  expressed  her  admiration  at  my  condnet  in 
warm  terms.” 

“Do  you  think  such  a  tale  won't  break  down  in  cross- 
examination,  Agnes  ?” 

“I  aha’n’t  have  it  put  to  the  test,”  said  Agnes  coolly;  “the  i 
thief  won’t  be  taken.”  i 

She  rose  as  she  spoke,  as  though  weary  of  the  subject.  | 
“  I’m  going  to  bed,  ma ;  I’m  tired  to  death.”  j 

“  How  should  the  thief  know  that  Mary  Rayner  had  re-  | 
ceived  money  through  Norman  and  Grind?  That’s  odd,  ^ 
Agnes,  isn’t  it  ?”  ; 

“  Very,”  said  Agnes,  yawning.  1 

“  Where  was  the  desk  ?”  '■ 

“  In  the  poor  old  thing’s  own  room.  She  was  better,  and  j 
she  made  the  nurse  go  to  bed  at  eleven.  At  half-past  she  | 
crept  down,  and  found  her  sleeping  nicely— didn’t  see  her  | 
again  till  her  screams  roused  the  house.  There,  that’s  all,  | 
ma— do  let  me  go  to  bed.  Some  of  you  had  better  tell  Fairy  | 
quietly  in  the  morning.  She  was  very  fond  of  old  Dame  ? 
Doldmm.  Doll  had  better  tell  her— she’s  a  comfortable  one  | 
to  fall  upon.  Only  don’t  let  me  be  woke  up  with  the  row.  - 
Shut  Fairy  up  somewhere  if  she  makes  a  scene.  There’s  pa  | 
ringing  now  I  I  dare  say  he  wants  gmel  or  something.  j 
snre,  ma,  I  wouldn’t  be  you  for  all  the  world.  Good  night.  I 
I  mean  to  sleep  till  three  o’clock  to-morrow  afternoon.”  1 

Mr.  Woodford  did  want  gruel  He  was  irritable,  fretful; 
there  was  a  fuss  in  the  house,  and  not  about  him.  He  felt  ! 
worse;  he  wanted  all  sorts  of  things.  So  his  wife  roused  I 
R  oots,  slumbering  by  the  kitchen  fire,  and  the  two  weaiy  1 
women  stayed  up  the  rest  of  the  night.  ^ 
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Bat  what  eoald  that  matter  ?  They  were  two  each  onin- 
tareetiiig  peopleu  An  ngly  maid-of-all  work  and  the  middle- 
aged  mother  of  a  family.  I  apologiae  for  mentioning  their 
oomxBonplaee  woea. 

CHAPTER  XXa 

The  parting  was  orer,  the  passionate  words  of  farewell, 
the  oft-repeated  promises,  the  loving  assurances  of 
affection  all  spoken,  and  there  was  nothing  left  to 
do  but  hope  and  wait. 

What  a  time  is  this  time  of  waiting  we  all  know,  from  the 
general  who  watches  the  approach  of  night  when  the  battle 
grows  hot  against  him,  down  to  the  weary  and  wistful  factory 
child  who  longs  for  his  few  sad  moments  of  rest. 

How  insignificant  a  thing  was  Philip’s  departure  to  all  save 
Fairy  I  As  for  her,  she  wondered  that  the  birds  sang,  and 
the  streanu  ran,  and  the  flowers  bloomed,  and  the  grass 
waved  as  of  old.  And  sometimea,  in  the  face  of  this  in¬ 
exorable  Nature,  whose  day  was  neither  shortened  nor  dulled 
by  her  sorrow,  she  wrung  her  hands  and  wept  There  was 
no  voiee  to  comfort  her.  It  was  so  utterly  small  and  trivial 
a  thing,  this  absence  of  Philip's,  that  it  was  impossible  to  ask 
for  sympathy  from  a  single  eye.  It  might  be  a  matter  of 
life  and  death  to  her,  but  it  added  not  a  single  ripple  to  the 
waves  of  discomfort  and  discontent  that  beat  upon  the  family 
bark.  Why,  the  smoking  of  her  father’s  broth  or  the  grease 
that  Mab  incontinently  dropped  upon  her  mother’s  gown 
were  affairs  of  more  importance ;  they  struck  deeper  at  the 
honsehold  peace,  and  ruffled  the  day’s  monotony  with  a 
rougher  touch.  So  how  could  she  bring  her  grief  before 
them,  or  let  her  heavy  sadness  And  speech  or  form  ? 

Thus  before  the  very  eyes  of  the  careless  and  selfish  do 
hearts  break,  and  souls  wither,  and  characters  harden,  and 
they  see  it  not. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Woodford  had  looked  upon  themselves  as  the 
moat  magnanimous  of  hnman  beings  when  they  pardoned 
Philip’s  trespasses  so  far  as  to  admit  him  to  a  farewell 
interview  with  their  daughter. 

“No!”  exclaimed  Mrs.  Woodford  in  a  burst  of  generosity, 
"Mary  Rayner's  spirit  shall  never  have  cause  to  reproach 
me.  Let  Philip  come  and  hear  from  Fairy’s  own  lips  that, 
without  reference  to  what  he  may  have  on  his  conscience 
re^fieeting  the  death  of  his  poor  mother,  she  at  least  does  not 
intend  to  be  the  murderer  of  a  parent.” 

Aeeordingly,  a  week  after  his  mother’s  funeral,  Philip  came, 
very  pale  and  changed,  and  yet  with  a  certain  firmness 
and  manliness  about  him  that  sat  well  npon  bis  face,  once 
too  boyish  and  thoughtless  for  his  age.  He  pressed  Mrs. 
Woodford’s  hand  gratefully,  and  thanked  her  with  a  broken 
voice  when  he  saw  her  tears. 

"Ton  knew  my  mother,”  he  siud  simply,  and  then, 
faltering,  be  tamed  away  in  silence,  nuther  hiding  nor 
parading  his  grieL 

la  the  same  simple,  quiet  way  he  took  Fairy  in  his  arms 
and  kissed  her,  and  in  the  touching  tenderness  of  his  love 
and  the  might  of  his  sorrow,  he  neither  heard  Mab’s  titter 
nor  saw  Agnes’s  sneer. 

'"I  have  only  you  to  live  for  now.  Fairy,”  be  said.  And 
the  pressnre  of  his  hand  grew  slightly  nervous,  and  his  lip 
shook,  as  though  trembling  with  all  the  pain  it  left  nntold. 

A  thousand  questions  poured  on  him  from  the  Woodfords 
respecting  the  robbery  on  the  night  of  his  mother’s  death, 
but  Philip  was  singularly  reUcent  in  his  replies. 

"  I  can  tell  yon  no  more  than  the  newspapers  have  already 
done,”  he  answered.  **  Yon  know  the  thief  is  not  taken,  and 
there  is  apparently  no  chance  at  present  of  finding  him.  It 
was  a  cunningly -planned  robbery;  he  must  have  hidden 


himself  in  the  house  for  hours  before  he  entered  my  poor 
mother’s  room.  It  was  a  very  hot  day,  the  windows  were 
left  open  till  nearly  ten  o’clock ;  so  it  was  easy  enough  for 
him  to  get  in  and  secrete  himself  somewhere.” 

"  May  I  ask  you,  Philip,”  demanded  Mrs.  Woodford,  in  a 
voice  which  seemed  to  say  that  she  was  herself  the  most 
prudent  and  far-sighted  of  mortals,  ”  why  your  mother  was 
so  imprudent  as  to  have  such  a  sum  of  money  in  the  house 

A  deathly  paleness  and  expression  of  pain  passed  over 
Philip’s  face. 

"  She  never  intended  to  keep  it  in  the  house,”  be  answered. 

“  Her  agent  in  London  sent  it  to  her  through  Norman  and 
Grind,  and  owing  to  some  mistake  on  the  part  of  a  clerk  or 
on  her  part,  I  cannot  tell  which,  it  was  all  paid  over  to  her 
messenger  that  morning.  But  for  the  review  I  should  have 
carried  it  back  to  the  bank  at  once.” 

“It  was  the  last  half-year’s  payment  of  your  mother’s 
annuity,  I  believe  ?”  said  Mrs.  Woodford  in  a  tone  of  cariosity, 
forgetting,  in  her  anxiety  to  know  the  extent  of  Philip’s  loss, 
how  deeply  she  was  probing  his  heart. 

Again  his  voice  trembled  as  he  answered — 

“Yes,  and  a  hundred  pounds  besides,  which  she  had  raised 
for  mo.” 

“  And  it’s  all  gone  ?” 

“AIL” 

“  My  goodness !”  interposed  Agfnes.  “  What  have  you  done 
for  money,  Phil  ?  You’ve  had  heaps  of  expenses  too.  You 
gMist  be  precious  hard  up,  I  should  think.” 

“  I  am  indeed,  Naggle,”  he  said,  trying  to  answer  cheerfully ; 

“  but  my  agents  have  been  most  kind.  I  have,  at  all  events, 
been  able  to  discharge  every  debt  of  my  mother’s  and  defray 
her  funeral  expenses.” 

He  broke  down  for  a  moment  here,  but  as  Fairy  threw  her 
arm  around  him  with  a  mute  embrace  speaking  a  word  of 
comfort,  he  looked  up  again  cheerfully,  and  said,  almost  in 
bis  old  merry  tones — 

“Naggle,  be  a  good  girl  for  once,  and  carry  off  all  these 
young  folks,  including  yourself,  and  leave  me  a  little  while 
with  Fairy  and  your  mother.” 

“  Stump !”  said  Agnes  shortly,  looking  round  upon  her 
brothers  and  sisters. 

No  one  moved. 

“  You  bad  better  go  into  the  drawing-room,  ma,”  she  con¬ 
tinued.  “  I’m  sure  I  never  saw  children  brought  up  as  these 
are ;  there  isn’t  one  of  them  has  manners  enough  to  do  what 
he  is  asked.” 

“Agnes,  I  won’t  be  insulted!”  cried  Mrs.  Woodford  with  a 
glare.  “I’ve  brought  up  my  children  in  the  best  of  ways; 
and  as  to  your  poor  father,  isn't  he  always  telling  them  to 
study  Latin  and  Greek  and  improve  themselves?” 

But  Philip  stopped  the  dispute  by  taking  her  by  the  arm 
and  leading  her  into  the  drawing-room.  Fairy  following  him. 
He  seemed  to  feel  that  time  was  very  precious,  for  he  placed 
her  in  a  chair  at  once,  and  sat  down  by  her  side,  while  Fairy, 
whose  hand  he  still  retained,  stood  by  him.  “  Mrs,  Wood¬ 
ford,”  be  said  gravely,  dropping  the  old  title  of  “  mother,”  by 
which  he  once  called  her,  “  I  entreat  you  to  hear  me  for  a 
moment  I  know  my  dear  mother  wrote  and  asked  you  to 
sanction  my  immediate  marriage  with  Fairy,  but  I  will  not 
press  you  on  that  point  now,  I  know  too  well  it  is  impossible. 
This  robbery  has  for  a  time  ruined  me.  I  have  been  obliged 
to  draw  on  the  fund  reserved  to  purchase  my  next  step,  and 
at  present  I  confess  my  prospects  look  blank.  Under  these 
circumstances,  then,  I  release  Fairy  from  her  engagement  to 
me  if  she  wishes  it,  but  if  she  is  willing  to  run  all  risks  and 
wait  for  better  times,  I  will  do  all  that  man  can  do  to  shorten 
this  period  of  suspense,  and  I  will  repay  her  for  her  love  and  . 
faith  with  my  whole  life.”  I 
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Philip  stopped,  and  in  tho  momentary  silence  that  fell  upon 
them  the  loud  beating  of  his  heart  and  the  hurried  breath 
that  came  from  his  parted  lips  were  distinctly  heard. 

“  I  am  very  glad  you  are  speaking  confidentially  to  me  at 
last,”  said  Mrs.  Woodford  with  much  complacency.  “Mr. 
Woodford  never  would  allow  there  was  any  engagement,  but 
of  course  now  you  give  it  up  in  so  gentlemanly  and  proper 
a  manner  we  will  not  argue  the  point.  Fairy,  my  dear,  I 
think,  after  what  Philip  has  said,  you  have  only  to  wish  him 
farewell  as  kindly  and  quietly  as  possible,  and  thank  him  for 
the  candour  with  which  he  confesses  that  circumstances  will 
not  permit  him - " 

“  Philip !”  exclaimed  Fairy  in  an  agitated  voice,  “  do  you 
mean  what  mamma  is  saying  ?” 

“  I  mean  what  I  said  myself.  Fay,  and  I  am  waiting  for  you 
to  answer  me.” 

“  My  answer  is  that  I  will  run  all  risks,  and  I  mean  to  love 
you  as  long  as  I  live.” 

As  she  spoke  she  laid  her  hand  on  her  lover’s  shoulder,  and 
he,  throwing  his  arm  around  her,  clasped  her  tenderly  and 
triumphantly  to  his  breast. 

Mrs.  Woodford  rose  up  angrily.  “  If  you  brought  me  here, 
Philip,  to  see  and  to  hear  such  childishness  as  this,”  she  said, 
“  I  think  I  had  better  leave  the  room.” 

“  One  word  before  you  go,”  resumed  Philip  eagerly.  “  You 
have  heard  what  Fairy  has  said ;  you  know  she  loves  me. 
Let  me  implore  you,  then,  to  listen  to  my  dead  mother’s 
request,  and  do  not  make  her  faithless  to  me  unless  I  am  first 
faithless  to  her.” 

Philip  caught  Mrs.  Woodford’s  hand  as  he  uttered  these 
words,  and  his  voire  and  look  in  their  pleading  tones  had  so 
much  of  the  boy  in  them — the  boy  she  had  so  much  loved — 
that  hor  heart  burst  for  a  moment  from  all  tbe  trammels  of 
care  and  circumstance  which  held  it  in  its  crooked  course,  and 
'  yielded  to  its  better  and  motherly  instincts. 

I  “  Philip,  I  will  promise  you  that,”  she  answered  earnestly. 

“  .\nd  I  ask  you  no  more,”  he  responded,  "  except - ’’  And 

he  looked  wistfully  towards  the  door, 
j  “You  want  a  few  words  with  Fairy  alone,"  said  Mrs. 
Woodford,  rising.  “  I  see  no  objection  to  that  myself, 
although  Mr.  Woodford  declared  that,  considering  yon  had 
no  prospects,  it  was  a  very  cruel  thing  on  your  part - ” 

“But  I  have  prospects,”  interrupted  Philip  impatiently, 
“else  I  would  not  dare  to  hold  Fairy  to  her  word.  My 
mother’s  old  friend  in  India,  General  Sinclair,  has  offered  to 
:  aid  me,  and  as  he  possesses  great  interest,  I  have  every  hope 
I  of  getting  at  least  my  captaincy,  if  not  some  appointment 
!  which  would  enable  me  to  marry.  Since  Mr.  Woodford 
,  refuses  to  see  me,  I  will  write  to  him  about  all  this,  and  I 
;  will  negotiate  an  exchange  as  quickly  as  possible,  as  there  is 
I  no  chance  of  my  regiment’s  going  to  India.  And  should  I  be 
disappointed,  Mrs.  Woodford,  should  all  things  fail  me,  then 
1  Fairy  is  free.  Let  her  forget  me  if  she  will,  and  marry  some 
^  happier  man.” 

!  “lam  very  gladtohcar  you  are  so  reasonable,"  observed  Mrs. 

Woodford.  “  Of  course  you  can’t  marry  on  a  subaltern’s  pay  j 
'  indeed,  I  don’t  know  how  you  are  going  to  live  now  your  poor 
I  mother  is  gone.  So  really,  on  the  whole,  we  must  look  on 
this  as  a  final  parting,  for  1  don't  think  much  of  the  old 
general's  promises.  You  are  a  simpleton  to  cry.  Fairy.  And 
pray  be  quick  in  saying  good-bye,  else  your  papa  will  be  so 
I  fidgety  that  he'll  make  himself  quite  ill.” 

I  Mrs.  Woodford  departed  with  this  speech,  shutting  the 
1  door  upon  the  lovers  with  tbe  satisfactory  conviction  that 
I  this  was  the  last  time  Philip  Rayner  would  stand  as  a 
;  atumbling-block  in  the  path  of  Leslie  Norman.  Under  this 
I  belief  she  had  allowed  herself  to  be  quite  generous  and 
sympathising,  and  she  already  began  to  think  that,  in  grati- 
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tude  for  her  kindness.  Fairy  ought  to  thaw  towards  Mr. 
Norman  on  their  very  next  interview. 

Meanwhile  Fairy  wept  on,  and  Philip  could  find  no  words 
to  comfort  her.  Poverty  is  so  depressing,  it  has  in  it  so  much 
of  helplessness  and  despair,  that  the  unhappy  young  man,  as 
he  contemplated  the  sad,  fair  young  face  leaning  on  his 
shoulder,  could  think  of  no  better  consolation  than  to  offer 
to  rid  her  for  ever  of  his  presence,  and  yield  her  up  to  a 
happier  because  a  richer  fate. 

“No!  no  I”  she  cried,  clinging  to  him.  “O  Philip!  now 
you  are  cruel !” 

Then  they  kissed  with  tears,  and  a  few  murmured  words  of 
love  that  rose  from  his  heart  to  his  lips,  in  spite  of  the  hard 
reason  which  expostulated  against  them. 

“  0  this  cursed  robbery  I”  said  Philip  suddenly.  “  Fairy, 
how  can  one  understand  the  ways  of  Providence?  I  had 
agreed  with  my  mother  to  ask  you  to  be  my  wife  at  once, 
and  this  hundred  pounds,  which  she  raised  for  me  was  for 
our  expenses  and  journey.  The  loss  of  this  and  the  half- 
year’s  annuity  has  ruined  me.  Even  with  the  sale  of  my 
mother's  furniture  to  help  me,  I  am  in  debt  to  my 
agent.  And  in  very  truth,  my  poor  darling,  unless  General 
Sinclair - ” 

But  Philip  had  not  the  courage  to  utter  the  alternative :  he 
stopped  and  kissed  Fairy  instead.  That  was  more  expressive 
and  more  consoling. 

“  But  this  money,  is  there  no  hope  of  getting  it  back,” 
asked  Fairy,  “if  the  thief  is  caught?” 

“  None.  The  gold,  doubtless,  is  spent,  and  the  notes,  most 
likely,  sent  abroad,  where  it  won’t  be  known  they  are  stopped. 
My  mother  was  strangely  depressed  that  evening.  Fairy.  She 
gave  me  the  key  of  her  desk,  telling  me  to  take  the  money 
in  tho  morning,  and  apply  it  in  the  way  we  had  propoeed ; 
and  she  begged  me,  if  her  death  occurred  suddenly,  not  to 
let  it  hinder  my  happiness  and  yours.  She  advised  me 
to  marry  at  once;  this  money  would  keep  us  for  a  year, 
she  said,  and  by  that  time  General  Sinclair  would 
certainly  do  something  for  ns.  She  little  thought  of  the 
loss  and  anguish  that  night  would  bring.  She  had  been  so 
generous.  Fairy ;  if  she  had  recovered  we  were  to  have  lived 
together - ” 

The  young  man’s  strength  failed  him  here :  his  grief  was  so 
fresh,  the  tears  he  had  shed  on  -his  mother’s  grave  were 
scarcely  dry :  a  touch,  a  thought,  a  word  made  him  weep. 
And  even  in  Fairy’s  comforting  caress  and  whispered  conso¬ 
lations  the  bitterness  of  this  death  entered,  for  by  it  he  was 
cut  off  from  present  hope,  and  compelled  to  leave  her  exposed 
to  tho  importunities  of  a  rival  too  dangerous  and  insinuating 
to  be  despised. 

“  Fairy,"  he  said  abruptly,  “  have  yon  seen  Mr.  Norman 
lately  ?” 

“  No,  not  for  a  long  time ;  he  rarely  comes  here  now. 
Don't  lot  us  talk  of  him,  Philip.” 

“  Yes,  yes.  I  want  to  tell  yon  something.  My  mother  was 
nervous  about  yon  that  night.  She  fancied  you  would  meet 
Mr.  Norman  on  your  way  home.  It  seems  she  overheard 
Mr.  Grind  make  an  appointment  with  him  at  some  place  on 
the  road  to  NVillowdean.” 

Fairy’s  heart  beat  loudly  as  she  heard  this,  and  a  strong 
temptation  rose  within  her  to  disobey  Mr.  Grind’s  injunction, 
yet  she  resisted  it  and  was  silent. 

“  Did  your  mother  see  Mr.  Norman  ?”  she  asked  in  a  low 
voice. 

“  No ;  she  was  lying  on  the  couch  by  her  window,  and 
Mr.  Grind  being  on  horseback  she  saw  him,  but  not  Mr. 
Norman,  who  was  on  foot.  The  trees  and  the  wall  of  our 
garden  hid  him,  but  she  recognised  his  voice  at  once.  Yon 
know  it  is  so  still  round  the  cottsge  that  it  is  easy  enough  to 
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baar  what  ia  sud  by  people  passing  on  the  road.  Did  yon 
meet  Mr.  Norman,  Fairy  ?’’ 

It  was  the  jealons  pang  in  Philip’s  Toioe  which  made  Fairy 
say  reaolntely — 

“No.” 

And  sorely  aha  was  speaking  the  troth;  that  strange, 
tamj  figore  in  oncooth  rags  oonld  never  have  been  Mr.  Nor¬ 
man.  Yet  the  throbbing  of  her  heart  beat  fast  against 
FhQip's  arm,  and  her  parted  lips  and  pale  face  betrayed  her 
doobt,  and  told  how  she  yearned  to  tell  the  secret  Mr.  Grind 
had  so  earnestly  im[dored  her  to  keep. 

“And,  strange  to  say,”  continoed  Philip  with  a  tightened 
pressore  of  the  protecting  arm,  as  he  interpreted  the  faster 
beating  of  the  little  heart  so  near  him  to  mean  only  agitation, 
and  sorrow,  and  love  for  him — “strange  to  say,  the  last  words 
my  mother  ever  ottered  were,  '  Mr.  Norman !’  She  grasped 
my  wrist,  and  tried  to  say  something  more,  bat  it  was  too 
late.  I  always  reproach  myself.  Fairy,  that  I  did  not  remain 
longer  with  her  that  night  when  I  got  back  from  the  review, 
hot  I  was  tired— tired  to  death.  Perhaps  if  1  had  stayed  up, 
she  wonld  have  told  me  what  she  had  on  her  mind  about 
Mr.  Norman.” 

“Do  yoo  think  it  was  anything  about  me?”  sud  Fairy 
timidly. 

“  There  ia  the  strangest  part  of  it.  Fay,”  answered  Philip 
mosingly.  “  I  have  been  trying  constantly  to  persuade  my- 
sdf  it  was  about  you,  and  yet  the  impression  remains - ” 

Ha  stopped  abruptly,  while  Fairy  repeated  breathlessly— 

“  The  impression  remains - ” 

“  That  she  alluded  to  the  money.  Fury — the  stolen  money. 
I  have  asked  Mr.  Grind  since  if  there  was  anything  connected 
with  the  business  which  she  might  feel  anxious  to  tell  me, 
but  he  knew  of  nothing.” 

“Why  did  you  ask  Mr.  Grind?”  demanded  Fairy  eagerly. 

“  Have  I  omitted  to  tell  you.  Fairy,  that  the  hundred  pounds 
I  have  q>oken  of  were  lent  to  my  mother  by  Mr.  Grind  ?” 

“  Mr.  Grind !  Mr.  Grind  do  a  kind  action  1”  exclaimed  Fairy. 

“Oh I  not  without  ample  security.  Fay,”  returned  Philip, 
sariling.  “He  holds  a  policy  on  your  fathers  life,  which  my 
motiier  received  from  your  mother  some  years  ago  in  return 
lor - " 

“Fm:  money  lent,  1  suppose,”  sud  Fairy  a  little  bitterly. 

“Let  os  talk  no  more  upon  these  subjects,”  responded 
Philip.  “  Tell  me  how  often  you  will  write.  Fay.  And  if 
I  I  should  go  to  India  without  being  able  to  see  you  again, 
I  promise  me  not  to  think  it  unkind.  It  will  be  emptiness  of 
[  purse,  Fay,  my  darling ;  nothing  else.” 

I  “I  will  think  nothing  unkind  so  you  write  to  me  always,” 
I  lutumed  Fairy;  “but  if  I  don’t  hear  from  you  continually 
I  I  shall  think  you  have  forgotten  me.” 

I  I  will  give  yon  leave  to  think  so  when  I  don’t  write,” 
I  aaid  Philip. 

I  And  so  they  talked  and  promised,  wept  and  kissed,  for- 
j  getting  that  Mammon  ia  the  prince  of  this  world,  and  Love 
is  only  his  vassal.  And  thus  they  parted,  and  the  man  had 
stirring  soenes  and  a  new  world  before  him,  but  the  woman, 
;  left  in  a  home  mildewing  beneath  the  hand  of  ruin,  felt  the 
{  emlh  around  her  desolate,  and  the  hours  as  they  went  aching 
I  by  ran  to  waste. 

\  CHAPTER  XXIII. 

ra  handsomely-decorated  room  in  one  of  the  most  fashion¬ 
able  of  the  hotels  of  Paris  sat  an  old  gentleman  and  a 
young  lady.  The  former  had  a  pile  of  English  newspapers 
bsiiirs  him  which  he  perused  eagerly,  yet  not  without  his 
i  ^anee  often  turning  from  them  to  fall  with  anxious  fondness 
r  en  his  young  companion.  She  sat  in  a  low  chair  by  tho 


window,  and  looked  out  on  the  crowded  thoroughfare  with  a 
gaze  so  pertinacious,  watchfnl,  and  eager,  and  with  a  grace  of 
attitude  so  full  of  power  and  flexibility,  that  involuntarily 
the  whole  crouching  flgure  suggested  to  the  mind  a  leopard 
watching  for  his  prey.  But  even  as  the  eye  appreciated  her 
beauty  a  subtle  indistinct  feeling  of  uneasiness  grew  upon 
the  heart,  and  the  breath  of  an  impalpable  fear  stole  upon 
your  admiration. 

Was  there  a  shadow  of  this  in  the  gentleman’s  thoughts  as 
he  said  suddenly— 

“  You  are  very  fond  of  Paris,  Minnie  ?” 

“I  lovo  it — it  is  the  dearest  place  in  the  world,”  she 
answered.  She  did  not  turn  her  head  or  let  her  eyes  wander 
for  a  moment  from  the  street  as  she  spoke.  Her  accent  was 
French,  and  the  tone  of  her  voice  a  little  too  thin,  though 
clear  and  musical. 

“  The  dearest,  certainly,”  returned  her  father.  “  Minnie, 
do  you  know  you  talk  like  a  Frenchwoman  ?  I  must  take 
you  to  England  to  teach  you  to  speak  your  own  language.” 

“  I  shall  be  very  glad  to  go  to  London,  papa,”  said  Minnie, 
ignoring  the  English  r  in  “  very”  and  twirling  a  French  one 
with  great  energy. 

“I  was  not  thinking  of  London,”  replied  the  gentleman. 
But  as  the  young  lady  made  no  answer  he  dived  deeply  into 
his  papers  again,  and  silence  fell  between  them — a  singular 
silence,  like  the  silence  of  a  curious  expectancy  or  vexation. 

In  this  momentary  pause  let  me  describe  them. 

The  gentleman  is  easily  portrayed.  He  was  a  soldier  every 
inch,  and,  although  sixty-four  years  of  age,  and  his  face  was 
worn  and  channelled,  it  was  still  handsome,  in  spite  of  a  certain 
cynicism  about  the  lines  of  the  mouth  which  aged  him  and 
contradicted  the  open  expression  of  his  brow  and  eyes.  His 
figure  was  spare  and  upright,  his  whole  bearing  that  of  a 
gentleman. 

The  girl  in  years  was  still  almost  a  child,  but  whether  from 
her  quiet  self-possession,  or  from  the  fashion,  taste,  and 
luxury  of  her  toilette,  she  looked  much  older.  She  had  one 
of  those  faces  upon  the  beauty  of  which  it  is  so  difficult  to 
decide.  Her  eyes  were  certainly  fine,  but  perhaps  too  pro¬ 
minent,  and  their  colour  was  so  cold  and  unchanging  that 
they  baffied  every  attempt  made  through  them  to  penetrate 
their  possessor's  character.  They  were  a  sort  of  steel  blue 
or  cold  unvarying  grey — the  hardest  and  wiliest  eye  that 
exists,  because  it  never  breaks  into  passion  and  betrays 
itself  like  the  brown,  and  it  differs  from  the  warm,  flashing, 
changing,  deepening  grey  eye  of  poet  and  painter,  as  the 
darkness  of  the  night  sky  differs  from  the  darkness  of 
dismal  pit  or  treacherous  cave.  Yet  these  cold  eyes  were 
surmounted  by  such  lovely  brows  that  the  beholder  forgave 
them,  even  as  he  forgave  the  thin  firm  mouth  for  the  sake 
of  the  beautiful  rounded,  polished  cheeks  that  seemed  cut  in 
soft  warm  marble.  The  teeth,  too,  were  exquisite— another 
reason  why  a  caviller  alone  would  complain  against  the  lips, 
and  the  smile  was  soft,  and  sly,  and  soothing  as  Cupid’s.  Her 
little  ears  were  tiny  pearly  shells,  over  which  a  blush  rose, 
newly  picked  and  resting  in  her  hair,  seemed  to  have  let  fall 
the  pale  pink  shadow  of  a  leaf.  Forming  a  strange  contrast 
with  her  nut-brown  brows,  the  waves  and  coronals  of  hair 
that  bound  her  head  were  of  that  rich  glowing  colour,  that 
glorified  red,  which  fashion  has  lately  raised  to  the  pinnacle 
of  just  admiration  on  which  the  poet  and  the  painter  have 
ever  placed  it — in  fact,  her  hair  was  lovely,  most  lovely,  and 
women,  who  notice  luxuriant  locks  more  than  men,  were 
never  tired  of  admiring  its  beauty. 

Her  face  was  perfectly  colourless,  of  a  creamy  and  shining 
white,  like  polished  alabaster,  and  the  head,  slightly  too  flat 
and  small,  was  poised  gracefully  as  a  snake’s  upon  the 
slender  body. 
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For  the  sake  of  all  these  beauties  praj  excuse  the  lady’s  nose 
— •  provoking,  daring,  impudent  nose  that  defied  the  world,  as 
from  between  those  lovely  cheeks  that  might  have  belonged 
to  a  Orecian  nymph  it  laughed  at  all  the  lines  of  beauty, 
and  dared  you  to  say  that  it  marred  a  single  grace ;  a  belli¬ 
gerent  nose  looking  out  for  quarrels — a  nose  defiant  as 
William  Pitt’s — bow  could  he  help  making  war  against  all 
the  world  with  that  nose  of  his  ?  Reasons  of  state  ?  Nonsense, 
it  was  his  nose  that  did  it  all — a  nose  which,  for  want  of  a 
better  name,  I  must  call  the  nose  rampant,  because  no  one  as 
yet  has  classified  it.  We  have  the  Roman,  the  Orecian,  the 
aquiline,  the  hooked,  the  png,  the  snub,  the  cogitative,  and 
the  cock-up,  which  it  is  the  fashion  now-a-days  to  call 
retrousse,  but  it  is  neither  of  these,  though  it  stands  in  the 
air  like  this  last,  and  has  all  its  readiness  and  wit  Rut  it  is 
a  more  dangerous  and  deadly  nose.  The  retroussg  pecks  and 
bites,  and  yet  it  has  fun  and  kindness,  and  yon  laugh  even 
if  yon  are  wounded,  but  the  nose  rampant  knocks  yon  down 
remorselessly  and  tramples  upon  your  dead  body.  A  nose 
determined  to  have  its  own  way  through  life,  sniffing  an 
enemy  from  afar,  and  tossing  him,  as  it  were,  upon  its  horn, 
like  a  human  rhinoceros — a  nose  that  loves  money  and  keeps 
it — a  nose  that  loves  power  and  keeps  it,  but  above  all  a  nose 
that  loves  to  have  a  battle  and  to  triumph.  Such  is  the  nose 
rampant ;  and,  singular  anomaly,  with  it  there  is  associated 
nearly  always  the  smoothest,  oiliest  tongue  that  ever  dis¬ 
coursed  the  sweet  mu»ic  of  flattery  and  love.  Tet  what  a 
stinger  is  this  same  tongue  when  its  master,  the  nose,  gives 
it  the  reins,  and  bids  it  dart,  and  leap,  and  fly  at  its  enemy, 
and  tear,  wound,  and  poison  him ! 

I  have  drawn  the  portrait  of  Miss  Mary  Sinclair,  called  by 
her  mother  plain  “Molly,”  and  by  her  father  “Minnie.” 
Nature  made  her,  but  a  hard,  shrewd,  selfish  mother  moulded 
her,  a  heartless,  frivolous,  fashionable  French  school  polished 
her,  and  a  blind  indulgent  father  labelled  her  as  a  gem 
without  a  flaw,  and  asked  the  world  to  take  her  at  his 
estimation. 

Could  any  young  lady  have  better  advantages?  Add  to 
theoe  that  she  was  an  only  child  and  an  heiress,  and  yon  will 
see  that  Fortune  had  flung  her  best  gifts  at  her  feet. 

True,  some  pronounced  her  scarcely  pretty,  others  obsti¬ 
nately  persisted  that  she  was  downright  ugly,  but  the 
majority  declared  her  to  be  beautiful,  and  she  was  content. 
And  she  was  beautiful,  soft  in  step,  supple  in  movement, 
graeions  in  manner,  full  of  tact,  readiness,  and  intelligence, 
and,  perhaps,  of  canning  and  cruelty;  her  beauty  subdued 
and  fascinated  even  while  it  terrified.  For  it  did  terrify; 
throughout  the  school  she  bad  just  left,  the  timid  and  sensitive 
among  the  girls  feared  and  admired  her  as  they  would  a 
sleeping  panther  or  a  torpid  snake. 

A  harried  exclamation  from  her  father,  and  she  turns  her 
head  at  last,  and  quits  her  fixed  and  watchful  attitude  as  she 
sees  him  suddenly  bury  his  head  in  his  hands  like  a  man 
struck  by  an  unforeseen  blow.  Then  she  rises  softly,  and  in 
an  instant  her  noiseless  step  has  brought  her  to  his  side,  and 
her  soothing  hand  is  on  his  shoulder. 

“  Father,  what  is  it  ?  What  has  happened  ?” 

“It  is  horrible,”  said  General  Sinclair,  removing  his  hands 
from  his  face,  and  showing  it  to  his  daughter  deathly  white 
and  convulsed  with  emotion.  “She  was  so  young — I  had 
hoped — good  heavens,  to  think  that  she  should  be  dead !” 

“  Who  is  dead  ?’’  asked  M  innie  Sinclair  hurriedly.  “  Dead — 
young  r 

Her  father  pointed  to  a  short  paragraph  in  the  paper,  and 
then,  with  a  strange  fixed  look  of  dismay  and  sorrow,  he 
slowly  quitted  the  room,  showing  his  daughter  by  a  gesture 
of  the  hand  that  be  neither  wished  to  be  questioned  nor 
followed.  She  gazed  after  him  for  a  moment  with  a  curious 


expression,  half  hope,  half  surprise,  and  then  settling  herself 
comfortably  in  his  armchair,  she  drew  the  paper  towards  her ; 
but  as  her  eyes  fell  on  the  paragraph  to  which  he  had  pointed 
a  sudden  sparkle  lit  them  up,  and  a  flush  of  paly  pink  flitted 
over  her  cheek,  then  her  lips  broke  into  a  smile.  “  Young !’’ 
she  murmured,  “  why  she  was  forty-eight !” 

She  was  reading  an  account  of  the  robbery  near  Sharpton, 
with  the  usual  newspaper  comments  upon  the  mystery  of  the 
occurrence,  and  its  accompanying  painful  circumstance  of 
Mrs.  Rayner’s  sudden  death  from  terror. 

“As  it  is  evident,”  said  the  Sharpton  Herald,  “that  the 
ruffian’s  presence  awoke  the  unfortunate  lady,  she  could, 
doubtless,  have  identified  the  burglar  had  she  lived,  but  now, 
though  several  suspicious  characters  have  been  examined,  not 
the  slightest  clue  has  been  discovered  which  can  lead  the 
police  to  the  true  delinquent” 

“  So  my  father’s  first  love  is  dead,”  said  Minnie  Sinclair 
musingly.  “I  am  glad  of  it.  I  am  not  the  girl  to  bear  the 
tyranny  of  a  stepmother,  and  I  suspect  I  should  have  had  one 
if  this  woman  bad  lived ;  and  if  she  had  worried  me,  if  she 
had  stolen  all  my  father’s  affection,  and  made  me  miserable, 
what  would  have  happened?  I  do  believe  I  should  have 
poisoned  her.  I  can’t  and  won’t  be  made  unhappy  by  any 
one.  It  is  well  I  am  rich ;  if  I  were  poor  I  don’t  think  I  should 
be  an  angel.  And  this  son  of  hers — will  papa  persist  now  in 
his  romantic  fancy,  and  am  I  to  be  chained  and  cooped  up 
still,  and  denied  any  pleasure  till  we  know  whether  or  not 
his  highness  will  deign  to  take  a  fancy  to  me  ?” 

She  went  back  to  the  window  and  sat  down  in  her  old 
attitude,  but  the  watchfulness  was  gone,  and  her  head  drooped 
in  such  deep  thought  that  when  the  waiter  entered  the  room 
she  started. 

“The  English  mail  is  arrived  at  last,  mademoiselle,”  he 
said,  as  he  laid  some  letters  on  the  table. 

“Please  tell  my  father,”  observed  Minnie.  “  He  is  gone  to 
his  own  room.” 

“Does  mademoiselle  wish  me  to  take  the  letters  to  him  ?” 

“  No,  thank  yon  ;  leave  them  there.” 

“  The  waiter  departed,  and  swiftly  and  silently  as  thought 
Minnie  sped  to  the  table,  and  gathering  the  letters  in  her 
band,  she  examined  the  seal  and  address  of  each.  Recognising 
the  writing,  she  replaced  them  as  quietly  as  she  had  taken 
them  up,  all  excepting  one,  which  she  held  between  her  white 
fingers  lingeringly,  gazing  at  it  the  while  with  an  intent 
expression  of  cariosity.  “  This  is  the  letter  we  have  waited 
at  Paris  for,”  she  said  to  herself.  “  My  father  thought  it 
would  have  been  in  another  writing.  What  a  comfort  that  it 
is  the  son  and  not  the  mother  who - ” 

But  a  step  approached  the  door,  and  without  a  rustle  of  her 
trailing  cashmere,  noiseless  of  foot  and  movement,  she  reached 
her  place,  and  was  seated  as  though  not  a  breath  had  disturbed 
her,  when  her  father  hurried  in,  his  face  looking  aged  and  worn, 
and  glancing  at  his  letters,  instantly  selected  that  one  from  the 
heap,  and  again  departed. 

“Now,  how  long  must  I  wait,  I  wonder?’’  said  Minnie 
wearily.  “  Suspense  is  a  paiu  for  which  men  have  no  pity. 
They  wear  out  our  hearts  with  it,  and  stretch  us  on  the  rack 
without  mercy.  They  know  themselves  what  they  mean  to 
do,  and  that  suffices  them.  Why  should  they  tell  us  poor 
women  what  their  lordly  intentions  are  ?  Here  have  1  sat 
the  whole  of  this  morning  waiting  for  the  post,  knowing  that 
on  this  horrible  letter  would  depend  my  fate,  and  now  papa 
carries  it  off  and  never  says  a  word.  Well,  I’m  relieved  from 
my  worst  fears,  that’s  one  comfort.  Ever  since  he  wrote  to 
that  scheming  widow,  and  told  me  her  history,  I’ve  had  the 
horrors.” 

“  The  Honourable  Mrs.  Norman,”  said  an  English  servant 
with  g;reat  dignity,  as  he  set  the  folding  doors  wide  open. 
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Minnie  rose  immediately,  and  advanced  to  the  middle  of  the 
room  to  meet  her  guest,  who  came  towards  her  with  a  degree 
of  eagerness  which  contrasted  strangely  with  her  own  quiet 
indifference. 

On  looking  at  Mrs.  Norman,  one  recognised  the  same  ease 
and  grace  and  fascination  of  manner  that  characterised  her 
son ;  the  beauty,  too,  and  fine  figure  which  he  inherited  were 
hers,  but  here  the  likeness  ceased.  The  expression  of  the  two 
faces  was  utterly  unlike,  hers  being  sad  and  weary-looking, 
his  indolent,  gay,  and  careless. 

“  Slinnie,’’  she  said,  as  she  stooped  and  kissed  her,  “  I  hope 
you  have  good  news  for  me  this  morning.” 

“  I  cannot  tell  yon,"  answered  Minnie.  “  All  I  know  is  that 
the  letter  is  come  for  which  my  father  has  waited,  and  the 
lady  whom  he  preferred  to  yon  is  dead.” 

“Dead!"  repeated  Mrs.  Norman.  “Surely  that  is  good 
news,  ne  will  let  you  come  to  me  now.  He  will  not  keep 
yon  shut  up  any  longer  in  this  gloomy  way ;  he  will  let  yon 
see  something  of  the  gay  world  of  Paris.” 

“Or  he  may  send  me  back  to  school,”  observed  Minnie 
gloomily. 

“  Impossible,  my  dear.  Where  is  he  ?  Let  me  speak  to  him.” 

“  Yon  cannot  speak  to  him  now,”  returned  Minnie.  “  He 
is  much  shocked  at  the  sudden  death  of  this  lady,  and  he  has 
shut  himself  in  his  own  room." 

“  Minnie,  I  will  not  ask  who  this  lady  is,  because  I  am 
already  hurt  that  my  claims  have  been  so  lightly  set  aside  for 
her.  But  now  that  she  is  dead,  and  all  question  of  your  being 
placed  in  her  charge  is  thus  laid  at  rest,  I  must  say  I  shall 
feel  that  General  Sinclair  and  I  can  be  no  longer  friends  if  he 
refuses  the  proposition  I  have  made.  I  will  wait  till  his  grief 
is  somewhat  allayed,  and  then  I  will  see  him  and  have  a  definite 
answer.  I  love  yon  too  well  to  bear  suspense.” 

Mrs.  Norman  said  this  in  a  slightly  weary  tone,  and  indeed 
the  weariness  of  her  whole  aspect  seemed  increased  tenfold 
since  the  first  eagerness  of  her  greeting  had  died  off.  Minnie 
watched  her  as  she  spoke,  and  as  she  finished  rose  softly 
from  her  chair,  and  placing  herself  in  a  sudden  infantine  and 
charming  attitude  on  the  fioor  at  her  feet,  she  took  Mrs. 
Norman’s  listless  hand  and  arm,  which  hung  wearily  by  her 
side,  and  began  planting  a  series  of  little  panting  kisses  on  it 
from  the  elbow  to  the  tips  of  the  fingers.  After  which,  coming 
still  closer,  she  fiung  both  her  arms  round  the  weary  lady, 
and  throwing  her  bead  back,  looked  up  with  the  softest  and 
slyest  of  her  caressing  smiles. 

“  That’s  to  coax  you  not  to  be  cross,”  she  said,  “  and  not  to 
mind  even  if  papa  is  as  grumpy  as  a  bear.” 

“My  darling,”  responded  Mrs.  Norman,  smoothing  her 
glossy  hair  with  a  fond  hand,  “I  will  mind  nothing  so  I  have 
yon  with  me.  But  the  idea  of  his  rejectmg  my  proposition  to 
give  you  every  advantage  which  my  house  affords,  and  pre¬ 
ferring  to  place  yon  with  this  insignificant  woman  living  in 
the  outskirts  of  a  dirty  manufacturing  town,  was,  you  will 
confess,  sufficiently  annoying.  And  now,  Minnie,  if  be  refuses 
to  let  yon  come  to  me,  what  can  I  think  ?” 

“  Don’t  think  anything  about  him,”  said  Minnie.  “  Think 
only  of  me,  and  imagine  how  wretched  I  shall  be  shut  up  in 
some  country  fortress  in  England,  or  staring  out  of  an  hotel 
.  window  in  London  as  I  do  here.” 

“  You  will  bo  miserable  enough,  my  pot,”  answered  the  elder 
lady.  “  But  I  was  alluding  to  myself  when  I  spoke.  1  shall 
think  he  objects  to  me  personally,  if,  after  telling  me  he 
wished  to  place  you  with  some  lady  who  could  show  you  a 
little  of  the  world,  he  rejects  my  earnest  desire  to  have  you 
as  my  guest.” 

A  tinge  of  pride  mingled  with  the  low,  sad  tones  of  Mrs. 
Norman's  voice  as  she  spoke. 

“  If  I  did  not  love  you,  Minnie,”  she  continued,  “  of  what 


possible  conseqnenee  could  your  father’s  like  or  dislike  be  to 
me  ?  But  yon  have  wound  round  my  heart,  and  for  your 
sake  I  have  tried  to  conciliate  him.” 

“He  ought  to  like  you,”  returned  Minnie  pettishly,  “con¬ 
sidering  how  much  his  child  is  indebted  to  yon  for  kindness 
and  affection  this  year  past.” 

But  at  this  moment  General  Sinclair's  voice  was  heard  in 
the  hall,  and  Minnie,  rising  hastily  but  softly  as  a  dove  from 
her  caressing  posture,  seated  herself  at  a  distance  from  Mrs. 
Norman,  and  threw  into  her  face  and  figure  the  air  of  a  lady 
rather  wearily  entertaining  an  unamusing  visitor. 

Mrs.  Norman  observed  this  movement  with  a  sad  smile. 
It  gave  her  the  idea  that  Minnie  cruelly  feared  her  father, 
while  at  the  same  time  it  forced  on  her  the  impression  that 
be  had  a  most  unaccountable  prejudice  against  herself. 

“  Mrs.  Norman,”  said  the  general,  extending  bis  hand  to 
her  as  he  entered,  “I  am  glad  to  see  you.  I  intended  to 
drive  round  to  your  house  this  afternoon  with  Minnie.  I  am 
going  to  Ireland  in  a  day  or  two.” 

“  And  yon  will  leave  Minnie  with  me  ?”  exclaimed  Mrs. 
Norman  joyfully. 

“Y’ou  are  most  kind,”  returned  the  general  gratefully;  “  I 
will  certainly  do  so  if  you  wish  it.  Y'on  know  that  my 
reason  for  refusing  your  invitation  before  arose  from  my 
earnest  desire  to  place  Minnie  with  an  old  friend  of  mine  in 
England.  I  had  intended  to  furnish  a  house  in  London,  and 
beg  this  lady  to  inhabit  it  with  Minnie,  but  all  my  plans  are 
frustrated  now.” 

With  a  hasty  sigh,  the  general  took  a  book  from  the  table 
and  put  it  back  again  like  a  man  lost.  Then  he  walked  to  the 
mantelpiece,  and  leaning  his  arm  on  it,  continued  hurriedly — 

“  When  I  found  Minnie  had  made  your  acquaintance,  Mrs. 
Norman,  you  will  recollect  that  in  writing  to  thank  you  for 
your  attention,  and  in  giving  her  permission  to  accept  the 
many  kindnesses  you  showered  on  her,  I  made  the  strict 
condition  that  she  should  come  to  your  house  only  when  you 
were  alone.  I  even  asked  you,  if  you  remember,  not  to 
invite  her  if  you  had  your  son  with  yon.” 

“And  I  obeyed  you,”  said  Mrs.  Norman  coldly  and  in  a 
wearier  tone  than  ever.  Something  in  the  general's  speech 
bad  made  her  nervous,  for  she  hastily  took  her  handkerchief 
and  smelling-bottle  from  her  pocket,  and  in  doing  so  she 
drew  forth  a  crumpled  thin  paper,  which  dropped  on  the 
carpet  For  one  instant,  for  the  twinkling  of  an  eyelash, 
Minnie's  cold  grey  eye  fell  on  it,  and  then  returned  to  her 
father  in  its  old  abstracted  gaze.  Another  moment  and  she 
looked  at  Mrs.  Norman  with  an  affectionate  smile,  and  swift 
as  lightning  she  saw  then  that  the  folds  of  her  long,  heavy 
silk  dress  had  hidden  the  paper  completely. 

“  I  thank  you,  madam,  that  you  obeyed  my  wishes  so 
implicitly  and  generously,”  said  the  general  with  grave 
courtesy.  “  I  mention  this  matter  merely  to  observe  that  I 
do  not  wish  to  impose  any  restrictions  on  Minnie  now.” 

“  Of  coarse  I  understand  that,”  answered  Mrs.  Norman  a 
little  hastily.  “  Minnie  is  no  longer  a  schoolgirl,  and  when 
she  is  with  me  I  can  neither  lock  her  in  her  room  nor  close 
my  doors  to  my  friends.” 

“Ton  mistake  me,”  observed  the  general  uneasily.  “I 
am  not  so  ill-bred  as  to  dictate  the  terms  on  which  I  accept  a 
great  kindness  from  you.  1  do  not  presume  to  ask  you  to 
close  your  doors  either  on  your  friends  or  your  son” 

“Now,  my  dear  darling  old  pet  of  a  papa,”  interposed 
Minnie,  “please  don’t  be  so  roundabout,  but  just  say  that  1 
may  go  where  I  like  and  do  what  I  like,  and  see  all  the  world 
and  his  wife  if  I  choose.” 

If  she  made  this  little  speech  to  hide  Mrs.  Norman’s  sudden 
agitation  and  paleness,  she  succeeded,  for  her  father  took  his 
eyes  from  that  lady  to  turn  them  fondly  on  her. 
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“Yon  are  right,  my  love,”  he  replied;  “  that  is  just  what  I 
mean,  with  the  addition  that  I  wish  Mrs.  Norman  to  know 
that  my  plans  are  frustrated — yes,  all  are  frnstrated - ” 

“  So  that  young  puppy  refuses  me !”  said  Minnie  to  herself. 

“  And  I  wish  yon  to  be  as  happy  as  possible,  my  dear. 
Mrs.  Norman,  I  shall  rely  upon  you  to  guard  her  happiness. 
Yon  will  not  forget  that  she  is  an  heiress.” 

“  No  fortune-hunter’s  shadow  shall  fall  on  her  in  my  honse,” 
said  Mrs.  Norman  with  increased  coldness. 

“Of  course  not,  of  course  not,”  returned  the  general 
soothingly.  “  I  know  it  is  impossible  in  your  house,  but  at 
all  the  balls  and  parties  to  which  Minnie  will  go,  how  can  one 
tell  whom  she  may  meet  ?” 

“I  think  you  may  safely  trust  to  my  discretion,  general, 
to  rebuff  all  needy  acquaintances,”  said  Mrs.  Norman. 

“Needy!”  repeated  the  general;  “it  is  not  the  want  of 

money  altogether  in  a  man - ”  lie  broke  off,  saying  very 

earnestly,  “.\h,  Mrs.  Norman,  you  do  not  know  what  it  is  to 
have  an  only  child.” 

An  extraordinary  paleness  overspread  Mrs.  Norman’s  face. 

“  You  forget,”  she  replied  in  her  low  clear  voice,  “  that  I 
have  an  only  son.” 

As  sbo  said  this  she  replaced  her  handkerchief  in  her 
pocket  carefully,  shaking  it  lightly  first  on  her  lap,  as  if  she 
fancied  something  might  be  in  it.  Even  this  little  movement 
did  not  escape  Minnie,  whose  watchfulness  was  wonderful. 

“  The  paper  is  of  importance,”  she  said  to  herself,  “  and  it 
has  something  to  do  with  Leslie,  else  she  would  not  have 
thought  of  it  as  she  mentioned  him.” 

“I  will  not  forget  it,”  said  General  Sinclair;  “it  will  be  a 
tie  of  sympathy  between  ns,  Mrs.  Norman.” 

The  lady  rose  to  go  as  he  spoke. 

“I  have  kept  my  English  horses  standing  too  long,”  she 
remarked.  “  Do  look,  general ;  do  they  seem  impatient  ?” 

The  general,  thus  commanded,  walked  to  the  window,  and 
Minnie,  springing  to  Mrs.  Norman’s  side,  covered  the  fallen 
paper  with  her  own  blue  cashmere,  as  that  lady’s  trailing 
violet  silk  swept  over  it  and  passed  it. 

“  0  Minnie,”  she  whispered,  bending  over  the  girl  fondly, 
“how  glad  I  am  you  are  coming  to  mo  at  last !  And  Leslie 
will  be  here  next  week — he  has  promised.” 

This  last  was  said  still  in  a  lower  whisper  in  her  ear,  and 
General  Sinclair,  standing  in  the  window,  neither  heard  nor 
saw. 

“The  horses  are  slightly  restive,”  he  observed,”  but  they  will 
be  quiet  the  moment  they  start.  Allow  me  to  conduct  you.” 

A  word  or  two  more  of  adieu,  another  kiss,  a  promise  of 
meeting  to-morrow,  and  Mrs.  Norman  and  the  general  quitted 
the  room.  Still  Minnie  did  not  disturb  a  fold  of  her  trailing 
robe,  nor  stoop,  nor  stir,  till  she  heard  the  carriage  drive 
away,  then  she  stepped  aside,  and  her  swift  white  hand 
caught  up  the  paper,  and  it  lay  safely  crumpled  in  her  soft 
palm  when  her  father  re-entered. 
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BT  FBANCI8  DATENANT. 

VII. — LYDFOHD  LAW. 

INK  miles  from  Okehampton,  and  about  seven  from 
Tavistock,  is  Lydford,  a  small  village,  with  a  church 
and  the  remains  of  a  castle,  all  of  which  suggest,  especially 
when  one  knows  the  history  of  the  place,  how  utterly  true  is 
the  oft-repeated  assertion  that  even  ruins  perish. 

Who  would  recognise  in  this  wretched  village,  situated  on 
the  very  outskirts  of  civilisation,  on  the  edge  of  barren,  wild 
Dartmoor,  disconnected  as  it  seems  with  the  rest  of  the 
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world,  and  therefore  frowned  upon  by  both  Devonshire  and 
Cornish  tors  as  a  village  bereft  of  friends — who  would  recog¬ 
nise  in  it  the  signs  of  a  town  so  considerable  that  at  one  time 
the  assizes  for  the  county  were  held  in  it  alternately  with 
Exeter? — who  would  suspect  it  of  minting? — who  of  having 
once  entertained  Julius  Caesar  and  his  army  ? — who  of  having 
put  on  a  bold  front  and  girded  on  its  sword  to  resist  the 
Danes  who  thought  it  worth  plundering  ? 

Yet  Lydford  actually  did  these  things,  and  was  a  place  of 
great  renown,  so  important  that,  as  one  old  chronicler  tells 
us,  it  was  taxed  in  the  same  way  as  London  was.  Let  ns  see 
what  some  of  the  historians  say  of  it. 

Thomas  Westcote,  in  his  survey  of  Devon  in  1G30,  says — 
“  Certainly  the  first  inhabitant  (were  he  to  be  known)  was 
no  nice,  effeminate  fellow,  but  some  robust,  sturdy,  strong 
Albionist.”  He  says,  further,  that  at  Domesday  survey  Lyd¬ 
ford  was  of  the  demesne  of  the  crown,  and  had  one  hundred 
and  nine  burgesses;  hot  that  in  its  latter  days  “it  hath 
neither  fair  nor  market  to  comfort  itself  withal,  and  little 
fruitful  land.  It  is  only  intrusted  with  the  keeping  of  the 
prince’s  prisoners  for  stannary  causes.”  .  .  .  “  Here  are 

good  walks  to  get  a  stomach,  but  small  means  to  satisfy 
hunger.” 

Risdon  says — “  Yea,  doubtless,  in  the  Saxon  Heptarchy  it 
was  a  town  of  some  note,  that  felt  the  furious  rage  of  the 
merciless  Danes ;”  and  in  a.d.  997  the  Danes  did  ravage  it. 

The  castle  of  Lydford  and  the  forest  of  Dartmoor,  all  of 
the  latter  being  included  within  Lydford  parish,  were  granted 
by  Henry  III.  to  his  brother  Richard,  Earl  of  Cornwall  and 
Poictou;  and  Edward  I.  appointed  Lydford  Castle  to  be  a 
prison  for  the  pnnishment  of  those  convicted  before  the  Court 
of  the  Warden  of  the  Stannaries.  It  continued  to  be  so  used 
down  to  the  time  when  the  Court  of  the  Stannaries  was 
done  away,  and  it  will  be  my  duty  presently  to  connect  this 
fact  with  the  saying  which  has  now  passed  into  a  proverb 
concerning  the  justice  of  “Lydford  law” — a  saying  the  origin 
of  which  has  been  suggested  at  singular  haphazard  by 
an  authoress  very  popular  some  years  ago,  and  who  might 
have  been  expected  to  be  rather  more  careful  in  offering  sug¬ 
gestions  on  historical  subjects  which,  while  they  are  likely  to 
mislead  by  their  plausibility  those  who  are  unable  to  criticise 
the  data  on  which  they  are  founded,  would  never  have  been 
made  if  the  authoress  bad  only  looked  into  the  whole,  instead 
of  a  part,  of  the  materials  she  really  had  to  work  upon. 

Before  entering  upon  this  subject,  however,  let  us  see  what 
else  there  may  be  of  historical  or  traditionary  interest  about 
Lydford  to  draw  the  visitor's  attention  and  to  enlist  his 
sympathies  in  so  desolate  a  spot. 

“  At  the  end  of  the  town  there  is  a  bridge,  under  which  the 
river  is  gathered  into  such  a  strait  that  (the  earth  fretted 
and  carved  away  between  the  rocks)  it  falleth  with  such 
a  rumbling  noise  that  it  striketh  a  certain  fear  and  terror 
to  most  strange  passengers,  much  more  to  those  that  look 
down  to  behold  it,  to  whom  it  seems  a  dark  abyss.”  A  dark 
abyss  indeed  it  must  have  been  before  the  trees  were  “ im¬ 
proved”  out  of  it,  destroying  half  the  picturesqueness  of  a 
chasm  which  Nature,  wishing  to  make  the  river-bed  har¬ 
monise  with  the  grim  wildness  of  the  adjacent  landscape, 
clove  in  the  hard,  dark-coloured  rock  of  Dartmoor.  Sinuously 
struggling  onwards,  the  water  works  its  difficult  way  in  its 
btony  channel,  revenging  itself  for  the  rough  treatment  it 
experiences  by  dragging  along  with  terrible  swiftness  the 
stones  its  industry  has  abraded  from  the  mass. 

Over  the  abyss,  which  is  fully  seventy  feet  deep,  springs 
the  single  arch  that  forms  the  bridge,  about  which  several 
well-known  stories  bang,  one  to  the  effect  that  a  traveller 
from  Tavistock  arrived  one  stormy  night  in  Lydford,  to  the 
great  surprise  of  the  villagers,  “for,”  said  they,  “the  bridge 
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is  broken  down.”  The  traveller  repotted  he  had  remarked 
nothing  nnosaal  in  his  journey,  excepting  that  at  one  par¬ 
ticular  part  of  the  road  his  horse  had  given  a  spring,  as 
though  he  had  seen  a  “  white  lady,”  or  had  been  scared  by 
the  fiend  who  had  so  much  to  do  in  settling  the  site  of  the 
church  of  St.  Michael  on  Brent  Tor  hard  by.  The  bridge 
had  been  broken,  as  the  villagers  said,  and  the  traveller's 
horse  had  saved  his  own  and  his  master's  life  by  the  mighty 
leap  in  the  dark  which  he  took  over  the  chasm.  Then  there 
was  Captain  Williams,  whose  life  was  so  hateful  to  him  that 
he  resolved  to  get  rid  of  it,  and  rods  therefore  by  night,  and 
furiously,  from  Exeter  to  Lydford  Bridge,  over  the  slender 
parapet  of  which  he  tried  to  force  his  horse.  I  say  tried,  for 
it  is  not  known  whether  horse  and  man  rode  over  the  bridge’s 
side,  and  a  seeming  miracle  saved  the  former,  or  whether, 
in  order  to  mislead,  Williams  had  removed  the  saddle  and 
hridle  from  his  horse,  and  flung  them  over,  before  he  himself 
made  the  desperate  leap;  but  Captain  Williams,  whose  in¬ 
tention  to  destroy  himself  had  been  previously  announced, 
was  found  dead  at  the  bottom  of  the  ravine ;  the  saddle  and 
bridle  were  found  caught  in  the  boughs  of  the  trees ;  and  the 
horse  was  discovered  loose  in  the  road.  So  much  for  the 
bridge. 

But  the  neighbourhood  is  rich  in  historical  memories,  as 
well  as  in  natural  wonders.  Besides  the  glory  of  Black 
Down,  Brent  Tor,  and  their  brethren  who  tower  with  their 
rough  grey  heads  into  the  air,  and  form  a  background  to  the 
large  extent  of  waste  and  barren  land  which  stretches  from 
them  to  the  skirts  of  Lydford,  there  is  about  the  place  the 
memory  of  Jeffreys,  whose  spirit — who  has  not  seen  it? — 
still  visits  the  scene  of  his  abused  power  in  the  shape  of  a 
foul  black  pig,  grunting  about  the  area  of  the  old  court-house. 
When  the  traveller,  noticing  the  out-of-the-way  little  church 
on  the  summit  of  Brent  Tor,  asks  why  and  how  it  came  to  be 
built  there,  will  he  not  he  told,  and  will  he  not  believe,  that 
St.  Michael,  to  whom  it  is  dedicated,  disputed  thereabout  with 
the  Devil,  as  he  did  erewhile  about  the  body  of  Moses — that 
St.  Michael  proposed  to  have  it  at  the  bottom  of  the  hill,  and 
the  Devil,  out  of  pure  contrariety,  and  not  because  he  was 
fond  of  having  a  church  in  any  locality  whatever,  removed 
the  stones  by  night  to  the  top — ^that  St.  Michael  was  several 
times  at  the  trouble  of  bringing  them  down  again,  but  the 
Devil’s  perseverance  overcame  the  archangel’s  patience,  and 
the  church  remained  at  the  top  of  Brent  Tor ;  but  the  saint, 
in  order  to  be  revenged  upon  his  enemy,  hove  at  him  a  great 
boulder,  many  tons  in  weight,  which  came  hurtling  through 
the  air  after  the  Devil  as  he  descended  the  hill  from  his  last 
journey  up  with  the  church  stones  ? 

Then  there  is  the  memory  of  those  strange  folk  the 
Gubbings,  of  whose  origin  so  varied  accounts  are  given,  and 
whose  free,  outside-world  life  was  so  suited  to  their  habitation, 
who  acknowledged  no  law,  and  were  the  terror  of  all  that 
passed  Dartmoor.  This  is  what  Fuller  says  of  them : — 

“  Tet  hitherto  have  I  met  with  none  who  could  render  a 
reason  of  their  name.  We  call  the  shavings  of  fish  (which 
are  little  worth)  Gubbings ;  and  sure  it  is  they  are  sensible 
that  the  word  importeth  shame  and  disgrace.”  .  .  . 

“  1  have  read  of  an  England  beyond  Wales ;  but  the  Gub- 
bings-land  is  a  Scythia  within  England,  and  they  pure 
heathens  therein.  It  lieth  nigh  Brent-Tor  in  the  edge  of 
Dartmoor.”  Fuller  says  there  was  a  report  that  two  hundred 
years  before  his  time  two  reprobate  women  went  there  to 
hide  from  justice,  and  were  joined  by  “certain  lewd  fellows,” 
and  that  from  these  originals  came  the  Gubbings.  He  says— 
“  They  are  a  peculiar  class  of  their  own  making,  exempt  from 
bishop,  archd  eacon,  and  all  authority,  either  ecclesiastical  or 
civiL  They  live  in  cots  (rather  holes  than  houses)  like 
swine,  hav  ing  all  in  common,  multiplied  without  marriage 
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into  many  hundreds.  Their  language  is  the  dross  of  the  dregs 
of  the  I'u^^ar  Devonian;  and  the  more  learned  a  man  is,  the 
worse  he  can  understand  them.  Their  wealth  consists  in  other 
men’s  goods,  and  they  live  by  stealing  the  sheep  on  the  moor, 
and  vain  it  is  for  any  to  search  their  houses,  being  a  work 
beneath  the  pains  of  a  sheriff,  and  above  the  power  of  any 
constable.  Such  their  fleetness  they  will  outrun  many  horses ; 
vivaciousness,  they  outlive  most  men,  living  in  the  ignorance 
of  luxury,  the  extinguisher  of  life.  They  hold  together  like 
burrs ;  offend  one,  and  all  will  revenge  his  quaiTel.” 

These  people  held  their  own — or  rather,  according  to 
Fuller,  that  which  was  not  their  own — for  many  years  on  this 
part  of  the  moor.  Through  the  Stuart  time,  and  even  later, 
they  wore  to  bo  found,  an  organised  community  of  irregular 
livers,  veritable  sons  of  the  soil,  and  clinging  to  their  parent 
earth  with  the  tenacity  of  centipedes,  and  to  each  other  like 
“burrs.”  Civilisation  has  “improved”  them  off  the  moor, 
and  though  ene  might,  writing  at  a  distance,  regret  the  loss 
of  so  much  romantic  material,  he  could  scarcely  wish,  when 
visiting  their  habitat  in  his  own  proper  person,  Roger  Rowle, 
the  King  of  the  Gubbings,  and  all  his  tribe,  to  be  more  than 
facts  of  past  history. 

But  what  of  “Lydford  law  ?”  This  brings  us  to  consider 
the  castle  to  which  the  authoress  already  alluded  to  has 
assigned  the  origin  of  the  proverb.  Lydford  Castle  was 
formerly,  perhaps,  a  place  of  strength,  useful  as  a  refuge  for 
any  who  were  vexed  by  the  lawless  people  of  the  district,  and 
useful  aUo  as  a  point  of  departure  for  any  expedition  against 
the  people  of  the  moor.  It  is  now,  however,  nothing  more 
than  a  shell,  a  mere  wreck  of  its  former  self,  a  fragment  of 
the  square  tower  which  was  the  donjon,  being  all  that  remains 
of  the  castle.  It  has  a  history  more  local,  perhaps,  than 
general,  though  it  was  once  drawn  into  notice  by  the  report 
of  the  Parliamentary  commissioners  appointed  to  inquire  into 
the  circumstances  of  the  confinement  therein  of  Richard 
Strode,  member  of  Parliament  for  Plympton,  whose  case 

is,  perhaps,  the  most  notorious  of  those  upon  which  the 
privilege  of  Parliament  in  protecting  members  from  arrest  is 
founded. 

Strode  had  an  idea  that  the  operations  of  the  tin-miners 
would  spoil  certain  harbours  on  the  coast  of  Devon  and  Corn¬ 
wall,  and  he  brought  a  Bill  into  Parliament  to  restrain  them 
from  BO  doing.  Notice  was  taken  of  this  proceeding,  and  an 
information  was  laid  in  the  Stannaries  Court  at  Crockem  Tor 
against  Mr.  Strode,  who  was  fined  120A,  and,  refusing  to  pay 

it,  was  arrested  under  a  warrant  of  the  Warden  of  the 
Stannaries,  and  sent  to  Lydford  Castle,  which  was  then  the 
prison  whither  all  offenders  against  the  laws  and  privileges 
of  the  Stannaries  wore  relegated.  The  arrest  of  the  member 
for  Plympton  was,  after  ho  had  suffered  long  imprisonment 
in  “  one  of  the  most  heinous,  contagious,  and  detestable  places 
in  the  realm,”  brought  before  the  notice  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  who  immediately  inquired  into  the  case  as  stated 
in  his  petition.  The  petition  is  set  forth  in  the  preamble  of 
the  Act  which  was  passed  in  consequence  of  this  breach  of 
privilege,  and  presents  a  sad  picture  of  the  hardships  endured 
for  reform’s  sake  by  one  who  was,  after  all,  a  very  mild 
reformer.  It  sets  out  the  circumstances  which  led  to  the 
arrest,  and  declares  that  the  petitioner  was  “  taken  and  im¬ 
prisoned  in  a  dungeon,  and  a  deep  pit  underground  in  the 
castle  of  Lydford,”  where  he  was  heavily  ironed.  The  Act 
itself,  which  is  4  Henry  VIII.  c.  8,  then  declares  “  that  all 
suits,  acensements,  condemnations,  executions,  fines,  amercia¬ 
ments,  punishments,  etc.,  put  or  had,  or  hereafter  to  be  put 
and  had,  unto  or  upon  the  said  Richard,  and  to  every  other  of 
the  person  or  persons  afore  specified  that  now  be  of  this 
present  Parliament,  or  that  of  any  Parliament  hereafter  shall 
be,  for  any  Bill,  speaking,  reasoning,  or  declaring  of  any 
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matter  or  matters  concerning  the  Parliament  to  be  communed 
and  treated  of,  be  utterly  void  and  of  none  effect.''  It  then 
declares  that  if  any  one  should  vex  Strode  after  this,  Strode 
shall  have  an  action  on  the  case,  and  recover  treble  damages. 

It  was  as  the  prison  for  the  district  of  the  Stannaries  that 
Lydford  acquired  so  bad  a  name.  Those  who  claimed  the 
privilege  of  suing  in  the  Warden's  Court  claimed  the  juris¬ 
diction  of  the  court  to  be  original  and  exclusive,  so  that 
if  an  action  were  brought  by  or  against  a  tinner  in  one 
of  the  ordinary  courts  of  justice,  it  was  said  to  be  in  the 
power  of  the  warden  to  remove  the  action  into  his  own  court 
and  try  it  there,  but  though  there  are  some  instances  recorded 
in  which  this  was  done,  I  am  inclined  to  think  it  was  only  in 
the  case  of  very  powerful  wardens,  whose  personal  influence 
would  have  prevailed  in  any  other  matter  they  took  in  band, 
that  this  power  was  exercised.  Still,  where  this  question  on 
the  conflict  of  jurisdiction  did  not  enter,  and  people  were 
content  to  take  the  decree  of  the  Stannary  Court  as  decisive 
of  their  disputes,  a  very  large  amount  of  business  was  got 
through.  Not  only  causes  relating  to  the  tin  mines  them¬ 
selves,  but  any  causes  of  any  sort  that  concerned  the  tinners, 
were  tried  in  it,  so  that  the  court  was  to  those  resident  within 
its  jurisdiction  what  the  courts  of  the  king's  justices  were  to 
the  general  public.  There  was  no  appeal  from  its  decisions 
except  by  way  of  information  laid  in  the  Star  Chamber,  and 
this  being  an  expensive  process,  as  well  as  one  unknown  to 
the  m.ajority  of  those  who  might  have  beneflted  by  it,  was 
very  seldom  resorted  to,  though  it  was  competent  to  the  Star 
Chamber,  in  cases  where  the  Crown  was  interested,  to  order 
any  cause  which  was  before  the  Stannary  Court  to  be  brought 
before  the  Council  in  the  Star  Chamber,  “  near  the  Exchequer, 
Westminster." 

So  large  an  authority  as  that  of  the  Stannary  Court  was 
very  likely  to  bo  abused.  Peojile  specially  within  its  juris¬ 
diction  seem  to  have  been  endued  with  a  sort  of  esprit  de  corps 
which  forbade  a  verdict  in  favour  of  any  one  living  out  of  the 
jurisdiction,  in  an  action  brought  in  the  Court— a  sentiment 
akin  to  that  which  made  it  a  point  of  honour  with  certain 
Irish  supporters  of  tho  Papacy  not  to  let  a  “Protestant 
horse"  win  the  prize  in  the  steeplechase.  This  esprit  de  corps, 
or  hanging  together  “  like  burrs,”  affected  both  judge  and 
jury — the  latter  certainly — so  that  it  was  as  impossible  to  get 
a  verdict  unfavourable  to  a  tinner  as  it  was  impossible  to  get 
a  Welsh  jury  to  convict  a  Welshman  of  the  most  clearly- 
proven  crime. 

Richard  Carew,  who  wrote  tho  Survey  of  Cornwall,  thus 
speaks  of  the  Stannary  Courts  :  — They  “  hold  plea  of  what¬ 
soever  action  of  debt  or  trespass,  whereto  any  one  dealing 
with  black  or  white  tin,  either  as  plaintiff  or  defendant,  is  a 
parly.  Their  manner  of  trial  consisteth  in  the  verdict  given 
by  a  jury  of  six  tinners,  according  to  which  the  steward  pro- 
nounceth  judgment.  He  that  will  spare  credit  to  the  common 
report  shall  conceive  an  ill  opinion  touching  the  slippings  of 
both  witnesses  and  jurors  sometimes  in  those  courts ;  for  it  is 
said  that  the  witnesses  have  not  stickled  now  and  then  to 
fasten  their  evidence  rather  for  serving  a  turn  than  for  mani¬ 
festing  a  truth ;  and  that  tho  jurors'  verdict  hath  savoured 
more  of  affection  than  of  reason,  especially  in  controversies 
grown  between  strangers  and  some  of  the  same  parts." 

With  the  accusation  merciful  Richard  Carew  furnishes  also 
a  defence,  for  after  suggesting  several  “  causes  of  this  par¬ 
tiality,  none  of  which  are  satisfactory,”  he  says — “  For  mine 
own  part  I  can  in  these  tin  cases  plead  but  a  hearsay  expe¬ 
rience,  and  therefore  will  only  infer  that,  as  there  is  no  smoke 
without  a  fire,  so  commonly  the  smoke  is  far  greater  than  the 
fire.  Strange  it  were,  and  not  to  be  expected,  that  all  poor 
tin  jurors  and  witnesses  should  in  such  a  remote  corner  always 
conform  themselves  to  the  precise  rule  of  uprightness,  when 


wo  see  in  the  open  light  of  our  public  assizes  so  many  more 
judicious  and  substantial  persons  now  and  then  swerve  frooa 
the  same." 

Such  was  the  reputation  which  Lydford  law  and  the  law 
of  the  other  Stannary  Courts  had  acquired  in  the  reign  of 
Elizabeth,  and  vires  acquiaivit  etaido,  for  as  the  administratiow 
of  the  law  was  continued  the  evil  character  of  its  adminia- 
trators  grew  also,  down  to  the  time  when  they  and  their 
courts  were  swept  away.  Yet  it  is  to  be  observed  that  nothing 
is  here  said  with  special  reference  to  Lydford  law,  and  it  u 
worthy  of  notice  that  Crockem  Tor  Court  was  the  chief  of  the 
Stannary  Courts,  though  Lydford  Castle  was  the  prison  to 
which  delinquents  committed  by  any  of  them  were  sent. 
This  general  statement  as  to  the  partiality  of  tho  tinnera’ 
courts  would  not  be  enough  to  warrant  the  fixing  of  any  par¬ 
ticular  stigma  on  Lydford,  though  to  bo  sure,  by  a  figure  of 
speech,  Lydford,  as  beiug  the  place  where  the  actual  ^ peine 
forte  et  dure"  was  suffered,  might  be  taken  to  represent  Um 
unequal  law  itself.  I  am  inclined  to  think,  however,  that  the 
evil  character  attaching  to  the  Stannary  Courts  was  grafted 
on  to  a  saying  already  common  and  exceedingly  old  even  in 
Elizabeth's  time ;  and  that  the  origin  of  the  saying  having 
become,  through  a  cause  to  he  presently  explained,  obscured, 
the  bad  name  engrafted  in  at  a  later  period  overshadowed  the 
parent  stock,  giving  rise  to  the  notion  of  hanging  first  and 
trying  afterwards — a  Lynch  law,  a  sort  of  Jedburgh  justice, 
with  which  Lydford  is  undoubtedly  associated  in  Browne’s 
ballad,  appended  to  this  paper.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  origi¬ 
nal  proverb  of  “  Lydford  law"  was  very  far  from  being  founded 
on  any  injustice  practised  by  the  Lydford  judges. 

It  may  be  as  well  to  state  at  once  that  the  tradition  which 
assigns  to  Judge  Jeffreys  the  dishonour  of  so  corrupting  the 
channels  of  justice  at  this  particular  place  as  to  give  rise  to 
the  reproach  contained  in  “  Lydford  law”  dues  not  rest  upoa 
any  foundation.  It  is  doubtful  if  J effreys  was  ever  at  Lydford ; 
it  is  certain  the  saying  was  in  vogue  long  before  bis  birth; 
and  it  is  probably  due  solely  to  the  abhorrence  in  which  the 
memory  of  the  judge  of  the  “Bloody  Assize”  is  very  natu¬ 
rally  held  in  tho  West  of  England,  that  this  additional  infamy 
has  been  gladly  attached  to  his  name.  The  quotation  abov* 
made  from  Carew’s  Survey  shows  that  Jeffreys  could  not  haw 
been  the  Lydford  lawgiver,  and  a  glance  at  Browne's  ballad 
will  confirm  it.  It  is  difficult  to  account  for  the  black  pig 
which  haunts  the  court-house,  and  which  is  known  to  be  tha 
embodiment  of  Jeffreys’  spirit,  if  this  tradition  be  overthrown, 
but  that  notwithstanding,  it  must  in  fairness  be  asserted  that 
Jeffreys,  block  though  his  memory  be  as  the  pig  which  repre¬ 
sents  him,  was  not  the  man  who  gave  occasion  to  the  sneer 
at  Lydford  law.  Whether  he  held  any  court  at  Lydford  on 
the  “  Bloody  Assize”  I  have  no  means  at  hand  of  knowing; 
hut  for  tho  purposes  of  our  present  inquiry  he  may  be  recom¬ 
mitted  to  the  keeping  of  those  from  whose  custody  he  has 
been  dragged  for  no  other  reason  than  that  it  was  hoped  he 
might  be  charged  with  one  more  burden,  to  prevent  his  ever 
hoping  for  sympathy  or  respect. 

Mrs.  Bray,  in  her  Traditions  of  Devonshire  on  the  Borders 
of  the  Tamar  and  the  Tavy,  has  been  careful  to  avoid  and  to 
discover  this  Scylla,  but  she  has  fallen  into  Charybdis  the 
while.  Convinced  that  Jeffreys  was  not  the  object  of  the  re¬ 
proach,  she  says — “  I  determined  to  try  if  I  could  not  trace 
out  in  the  history  of  this  part  of  the  West  some  circumstanee 
that  was  at  least  likely  to  give  rise  to  it ;  and  I  think  I  haw 
succeeded."  Mrs.  Bray  then  says,  referring  to  Browne’s 
ballad,  that  it  was  written  in  1614,  after  Browne’s  visit  to  his 
friend  Culonel  Hals,  then  Sir  Richard  Qrenville’s  prisoner  of 
war  in  Lydford  Castle ;  and  she  goes  on  to  cite  Lord  Claren¬ 
don's  account  of  Sir  Richard’s  harsh  conduct  while  he  was 
I  governor  of  Lydford  and  Charles  the  First's  commandant  in 
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'  tie  West,  and  tries  to  connect  the  sajing  of  “  Lydford  law” 
with  Sir  Richard  Grenville  as  the  founder  of  it.  Toe  Com¬ 
missioners  of  Devon  applied  to  the  prince  (afterwards 
Charles  II.)  to  regulate  “the  exorbitant  power  of  Sir  Richard 
Grenville,  who  raised  what  money  he  pleased,  and  committed 
what  persons  he  pleased.”  The  Commissioners  for  Cornwall 
likewise  “  presented  a  very  sharp  complaint  against  him  for 
the  strange  acts  of  tyranny  exercised  by  him,”  and  charged 
him  with  having  “  committed  very  many  honest,  substantial 
men,  and  all  the  constables  of  the  east  part  of  the  county,  to 
Lydford  Prison,  in  Devonshire,  for  no  offence,  but  to  compel 
them  to  ransom  themselves  for  money.”  Grenville  also  “hanged 
one  Brabant,  an  attomey-at-law”  (who  was  employed  by  Lady 
Grenville  to  conduct  a  suit  against  her  husband  for  ill-treat¬ 
ment),  “  and  afterwards” — Mrs.  Bray  puts  “  afterwards”  in 
italics,  as  if  to  point  out  the  particular  instance  in  which  a 
man  was  hanged  first  and  tried  afterwards — “before  the 
Council,  said  he  did  it  because  the  man  was  a  spy.” 

“  He  was  also  charged  with  a  vexatious  practice  of  calling 
ont  the  posse  comitatus  on  a  sudden,  merely  to  avail  himself  of 
the  fine  and  imprisonment  of  defaulters.  One  of  the  constables 
he  hanged  up  without  trial,  and  then  stated  he  had  executed 
the  man  for  negligence  in  his  duty.  Putting  together  these 
acts,”  says  Mrs.  Bray,  “  I  think  we  need  look  no  further  than 
the  time  of  Sir  Richard  Grenville’s  government  in  Lydford 
Castle,  to  find  a  very  likely  origin  for  the  saying  of  Lydford 
law  referred  to  in  the  poem  of  Browne.” 

This  explanation  might  have  passed  muster  were  it  not  for 
the  evidence  given  by  Carew,  and  for  that  which  will  be 
adduced  presently  ont  of  a  much  earlier  writer.  It  is  just 
possible  the  “  hang  and  draw”  of  which  Browne  speaks  may 
be  a  direct  allusion  to  Sir  Richard  Grenville’s  practices ;  but 
the  “  Lydford  law”  of  which  Browne  had  “  oft  heard”  was 
older  than  Grenville,  and  if  Carew’s  account  of  the  causes  of 
which  it  took  cognisance  be  correct,  had  nothing  to  do  with 
capital  punishment.  Browne  may  have  taken  advantage  of 
the  ill  fame  of  the  Stannary  Court  to  fix  a  darker  stain  upon 
the  general  who  commanded  harshly  in  the  Stannary  prison 
castle,  though  it  is  equally  probable  that  the  rhyme  may  have 
suggested  the  explanation  he  gives  of  the  law.  The  Stannary 
Court,  holding  “plea  of  whatsoever  action  of  debt  or  trespass 
whereto  any  one  dealing  with  black  or  white  tin,  either  as 
plaintiff  or  defendant,  is  a  party,”  was  not  a  court  of  criminal 
justice,  and  there  is  nothing  in  the  whole  of  Browne’s  ballad 
which  could  be  taken  to  refer  to  anything  but  imprisonment, 
such  as  might  result  from  a  sentence  passed  upon  the  dis¬ 
obedient  and  defaulting,  as  in  the  case  of  Strode,  upon  the 
violators  of  the  supposed  privileges  of  the  court,  It  is  there¬ 
fore  most  likely  Mrs.  Bray  is  right  when  she  says  that  Browne 
referred  to  Sir  Richard  Grenville  in  the  Lydford  lawyer  who 
did  “hang  and  draw,  and  sit  in  judgment  after,”  but  she  is 
wrong  in  assigning  the  origin  of  the  saying  to  Sir  Richard. 

In  a  curious  alliterative  poem,  “On  the  deposition  of 
Richard  II.,”  written  probably  in  D199,  and  now  published 
among  the  Political  Songs  and  Poems  relating  to  English 
History,  which  were  edited  by  Mr.  Wright,  under  the  direction 
of  the  Master  of  the  Rolls,  is  the  following  passage,  which  not 
only  refers  to  Lydford  law  by  name,  but  declares  expressly 
one.  of  the  attributes  of  it.  The  reference  is  made  quite 
casually ;  the  writer  was  not  dilating  upon  the  shortcomings 
of  the  courts  of  justice,  but  merely  describing  the  extrava¬ 
gance  in  dress  and  living  of  those  who  surrounded  the  person 
of  the  king,  “  those  shallow  jesters  and  rough  bavin  wits,  soon 
kizidled  and  soon  burned,”  with  which  “  the  skipping  king 
ambled  up  and  down ;”  and  after  enumerating  many  of  their 
failings,  the  writer  shows  how  that  by  “  Lydford  law”  they 
ought  to  be  punished,  because  they  “  hung  upon  their  hips 
naore  than  they  had  earned.”  It  has  been  already  stated,  at 

the  beginning  of  this  paper,  that  far  back  in  the  past,  when 
the  glory  of  Lydford  had  not  only  not  departed  but  was  on 
the  increase,  the  assizes  for  the  county  of  Devon  were  held 
there  alternately  with  Exeter.  It  would  seem,  then,  to  be  but 
natural  that  as  Lydford  was  to  the  people  of  the  county  the 
home  and  abode  of  justice,  they  should  quote  it  as  a  place  of 
terror  to  transgressors,  and  speak  of  it  as  the  place  where 
wrongs  would  be  redressed  and  bad  deeds  would  be  punished. 

It  is  certainly  in  this  sense  that  the  writer  of  the  poem  on  the 
deposition  of  Richard  II.  refers  to  it ;  not  as  a  place  where 
wrong  would  be  connived  at  or  would  go  unpunished,  but  as 
the  residence  of  highest  law  that  would  not  even  countenance 
the  dishonesty  of  extravagance  which  did  not  make  sure  that 
it  could  pay  before  it  ventured  to  buy.  Here  is  the  extract 
from  the  poem,  together  with  a  rendering  ‘of  it  into  more 
modern  English,  and  I  would  merely  observe,  by  way  of 
accounting  for  the  use  of  the  proverb  in  it,  that  the  writer 
appears  to  have  been  a  West  Countryman,  and  begins  his 
poem  with  the  statement  that  he  conceived  the  idea  of  writing 
it  when  he  was 

“  in  a  blessid  borugh, 
that  Uriatow  la  named.” 

“  Now  be  the  law  of  Lyddford  Now  by  the  law  of  Lyddford 

in  londe  ne  in  water,  on  land  or  on  water, 

thilke  lewde  ladde  that  lewd  lad 

onzte  evylle  to  thryve,  ought  evil  to  thrive, 

that  hongith  on  hla  hippia  that  hangeth  on  hia  hips 

more  than  he  wynneth,  more  than  he  earneth ; 

and  dowzteth  no  dette,  and  cares  for  no  debt, 

so  dukia  hem  preise,  so  dukes  him  praise ; 

but  beggith  and  borwith  but  beggeth  and  borroweth 

of  bnrgeia  in  tonnes  of  burghers  in  towns 

ffurris  of  IToyne  furs  of  foyne 

and  other  ffelle  wharo  and  other  skin  ware, 

and  not  the  better  of  a  bene  and  not  the  better  of  a  bean 

thowz  they  bom  evere.”  though  (he)  borrow  ever. 

It  would  seem  from  the  facts  before  us  both  that  the  proverb 
concerning  Lydford  law  is  very  old,  and  that  the  signification 
of  it  has  undergone  at  least  two  changes.  Originally  it  must 
have  referred  to  some  code  which  was  famous  for  the  high 
tone  and  purity  of  its  precepts,  and  this  idea  is,  I  think,  borne 
out  by  the  extract  quoted  above.  Then  came  a  time  of 
obscurity,  in  which  the  true  origin  of  the  saying  was  lost 
sight  of;  and  a  contrast  to  the  former  system  of  justice  having 
been  established  in  “  Lydford  Castle’s  high  hall,”  the  reproach 
attaching  to  it  was  pinned  on  to  the  old  synonym  for  justice, 
so  that  the  bitter  was  put  for  the  sweet,  and  for  the  fair  name 
which  Lydford  Assize  justice  had  won  there  came  to  be  com¬ 
monly  substituted  the  evil  character  which  belonged  to  the 
law  enforced  in  Lydford  Stannary  Prison.  This  unfavourable 
amendment  upon  the  original  continued  to  be  regarded  as 
“  Lydford  law”  down  to  the  time,  say,  of  Sir  Richard  Gren¬ 
ville,  who,  and  who  alone,  is  incriminated  by  the  evidence  of 
hanging  and  drawing  and  sitting  in  judgment  after.  His 
proceeding's  ought  not  to  be  allowed  to  add  worse  to  bad  on  a 
character  which  once  was  the  type  and  equivalent  of  judicial 
purity,  and  it  was  because  I  thought  it  would  be  acceptable  to 
my  readers  to  have  so  much  additional  testimony  upon  one  of 
the  best-known  sayings  of  the  West  Country,  that  I  have  been 
at  the  pains  to  sift  this  matter  and  to  put  before  them  every¬ 
thing  that  I  have  been  able  to  find  concerning  it. 

The  ballad  by  William  Browne,  of  Tavistock,  so  often 
alluded  to  in  this  paper,  is  appended.  It  is  copied  from 
Westcote’s  View  of  Devonshire  in  1G30  (it  is  also  given  in 
Prince’s  Worthies,  and  in  Mr.  Rowe’s  Perambulation  of  Dart¬ 
moor),  where,  Westcote  says,  “It  is  so  commonly  sung  by 
many  a  fiddler,  being  very  exactly  and  facetely  done  in  a 
running  metre,  by  W’illiam  Browne,  a  very  witty  gentleman, 
pleasantly  disposed.”  Prince,  after  quoting  it,  says — “  Ton 
must  esteem  this  a  satirical  description  of  what  it  was  in  this 
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poet's  time,  which  was  some  score  of  years  since,  rather  than 
what  it  is  at  present,  having  met  with  some  late  improve¬ 
ments.” 

LYDFOUD  LAW. 

**  I  OFT  have  heard  of  Lydford  law. 

How  In  the  mom  they  hang  and  draw, 

And  sit  in  Judgment  after. 

At  first  I  wondered  at  it  mncli, 

But  since  I  find  the  matter  such. 

As  it  deserves  no  iaugliter. 

“They  have  a  castle  on  a  hill; 

I  took  it  for  some  oid  windmiil, 

The  vanes  blown  off  by  weather. 

To  lie  therein  one  night  'tis  guessed 
Twere  better  to  be  stoned  or  pressed. 

Or  hanged  ere  yon  come  thither. 

“Ten  men  less  room  within  this  cave 
Than  five  mice  in  a  lantern  have: 

The  keepers,  too,  are  sly  ones : 

If  any  could  devise  by  art 
To  get  it  np  Into  a  cart, 

’Twere  fit  to  carry  lions. 

“  When  1  beheld  it,  ‘  Lord  I’  thonght  I, 

‘  What  Jostice  and  what  clemency 
Hath  Lydfotd  Castle's  bigii  hall! 

I  know  none  gladly  there  would  stay, 

Bnt  rather  hang  out  of  the  way 
Than  tarry  for  a  trial.’ 

“  Prince  Charles  a  hundred  pounds  hath  sent 
To  mend  the  leads  and  planchlngs  rent 
Within  this  living  tomb ; 

Some  forty-five  pounds  more  had  paid 
The  debts  of  all  that  shall  be  laid 
There  till  the  day  of  doom. 

“  One  lies  there  for  a  seam  of  malt. 

Another  for  two  pecks  of  salt. 

Two  sureties  for  a  noble. 

If  this  be  true  or  else  false  news. 

Ton  may  go  ask  of  Master  Crews,* 

John  Vaughan,  or  John  Doble.t 
“Near  these  poor  men  that  lie  In  Inrch 
See  a  diie  bridge,  a  little  chnrch. 

Seven  ashes  and  one  oak ; 

Three  bonses  standing,  and  ten  down— 

They  say  the  rector  hath  a  gown, 

Bnt  I  saw  ne'er  a  cloak. 

“  Whereby  you  may  consider  well 
That  plain  simplicity  doth  dwell 
At  Lydford  without  bravery; 

And  in  that  town  both  yonng  and  grave 
Do  love  the  naked  truth  to  have. 

No  cloak  to  hide  their  knavery. 

“  This  town's  inclosed  with  desert  moon; 

But  where  no  bear  nor  lion  roars. 

And  nought  can  live  but  hogs ; 

For,  all  o'ertnrn’d  by  Noah's  flood, 

Of  fourscore  miles  scarce  one  foot's  good. 

And  hills  are  wholly  bogs. 

“  And  near  hereto  ’a  the  Gnbbina’  care ; 

A  people  that  no  knowledge  have 
Of  law,  or  God,  or  men : 

Whom  Casar  never  yet  subdned; 

Who've  lawless  liv'd ;  of  manners  rude; 

All  savage  in  their  den. 

“  By  whom— if  any  pass  that  way — 

He  dares  not  the  least  time  to  stay, 

For  presently  they  howl; 

Upon  which  signal  they  do  muster 
Their  naked  forces  in  a  cluster. 

Led  forth  b/  Itoger  Rowle. 

“The  people  all  within  this  clime 
Are  froseo  in  the  winter  time. 

Or  drown’d  with  snow  or  rain ; 

And  when  the  summer  is  begun. 

They  lie  like  silkworms  in  the  snn. 

And  come  to  life  again. 
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“  'Twas  told  me  ‘  in  King  Casar's  time 
This  town  was  built  of  stone  and  lime,’ 
But  sure  the' wails  were  clay ; 

And  these  gre  fallen  for  aught  I  see. 

And  since  the  houses  have  got  free. 

The  town  is  run  away. 

“0  Casar!  if  thou  there  didst  reign. 

While  one  honse  stands,  come  there  again. 
Come  qnickly,  while  there  is  one  ; 

For  if  thou  Bta}’st  one  little  fit, 

Bnt  five  years  more,  they  will  commit 
The  whole  town  to  a  prison. 

**  To  see  it  thus  much  grieved  was  I ; 

The  proverb  saitb  proverbs  be  dry. 

So  was  I  at  the  matter. 

When  by  good  lack,  I  know  not  how. 
There  thither  came  a  strange  stray  cow. 
And  we  had  milk-and-water. 

“  To  nine  good  stomachs  with  onr  wbigg. 

At  last  we  got  a  titben  pig. 

This  diet  was  our  bounds ; 

And  this  was  Just  and  If  'twere  known 
A  pound  of  butter  bad  been  thrown 
Among  a  pack  of  bounds. 

**  One  glass  of  drink  I  got  by  chance, 

’Twas  claret  when  it  was  In  France, 

Bnt  now  from  it  much  wider ; 

I  think  a  man  might  make  as  good 
With  green  crabs  boil’d  in  brazil  wood 
And  half-a-plnt  of  cider. 

“  I  kiss'd  the  mayor’s  hand  of  the  town. 
Who,  thongh  he  wears  no  scarlet  gown. 
Honours  the  rose  and  thistle. 

A  piece  of  coral  to  the  mace. 

Which  there  I  saw  to  serve  in  place. 

Would  make  a  good  child’s  whistle. 

“At  six  o'clock  I  came  away. 

And  pray’d  for  those  that  were  to  stay 
Within  a  place  so  errant : 

Wide  and  ope  the  winds  so  roar. 

By  God’s  grace  I’ll  come  there  no  more 
Till  forced  by  a  tin  warrant.” 


MISS  AUSTEN. 

I.— THE  AUTHORESS. 

Thirty  yean  at  Steventon,  in  Hampshire,  fonr  years  at 
Bath,  seven  at  Chawton,  Jane  Austen  lived,  and  in 
those  few  years  of  comparative  retirement  she  found  time 
and  material  enough  to  write  some  of  the  best  novels  in  the 
English  language.  Hers  must,  we  think,  have  been  a  sin¬ 
gularly  quiet,  uneventful  life.  Her  father  was  a  clergyman 
in  a  time  when  clergymen  were  not  the  most  active  men  in 
the  country ;  when  education  was  not  considered  to  he  a  good 
thing  for  poor  people ;  before  night  or  ragged  schools  were 
invented ;  in  the  good  old  time  of  churchwardens’  whitewash 
before  restoration  was  thonght  of ;  when  churches  were  kept 
from  tumbling  down  by  brick  buttresses ;  when  pointed  roofs 
were  replaced  with  flat  ones  of  lead,  and  when  the  acme  of 
taste  consisted  in  replacing  Gothic  porches  by  semi-classic 
porticoes  and  lancet  windows  with  farmhouse  lattices ;  when 
a  clergyman’s  duties  consisted  in  sending  soup  to  sick  pa¬ 
rishioners,  and  preaching  two  flne  sermons  on  Sundays  full 
of  long  words  and  classic  quotations,  in  shooting  and  hunting 
during  the  week,  and  playing  whist  perhaps  at  the  village 
inti  on  Saturday  nights.  It  would  be  impertinent  to  con¬ 
jecture  respecting  the  way  in  which  the  Rev.  Mr.  Ansten 
fulfilled  bis  duties  in  his  parish,  hnt  we  may  safely  conclude 
that  he  performed  them  very  well  at  home,  for  his  daughter 
Jane  is  represented  by  the  writer  of  her  memoir  to  have  been 
“  faultless  as  nearly  as  human  nature  can  be.”  However  that 
may  be,  it  is  probable  that  her  life,  as  daughter  of  the  rector 
of  Steventon,  was  a  quiet  one,  and,  indeed,  from  the  pictures 
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«f  clergymen  that  she  has  introdaced  into  her  novels,  we  may 
•onclnde  that  her  experiences  in  connection  with  the  Church 
had  not  been  of  an  arduous  kind.  They  are  seldom  men¬ 
tioned  as  clergymen ;  we  need  to  be  reminded  of  the  fact 
eeeasionally  hy  a  reference  to  the  value  of  their  livings  and 
the  probabilities  of  preferment.  The  moat  clerical  incidents 
in  all  her  books  are  a  visit  to  a  sick  family,  discussions  as  to 
the  reading  of  the  lessons,  and  the  duties  of  residence.  It 
was  a  time  of  religions  lethargy,  in  the  golden  age  of  pluralists, 
hefore  Ecclesiastical  Commissioners  were  bom  or  thought  of, 
when  the  minds  of  men  were  undisturbed  by  Oxfard  Tracts, 
Essays  and  Reviews,  or  Ecce  Homo. 

If  her  life  at  Steventon  was  quiet,  we  think  her  life  at  Bath 
must  have  been  scarcely  less  so.  Her  father  was  at  this  time 
aver  seventy,  and  her  mother  could  not  have  been  very  young, 
aa  that  we  should  imagine  the  family,  which  consisted  of 
herself,  her  sister,  and  their  parents,  could  not  have  been 
given  to  much  gaiety,  even  in  a  place  of  such  fashionable 
reeort  as  Bath  was  in  those  days.  We  get  glimpses  of  Bath 
hath  in  Northanger  Abbey  and  Persuasion,  her  first  and  last 
eompositions,  and  are  introduced  to  balls  at  the  Assembly 
Booms,  and  a  concert  at  the  Pump  Room,  but  even  these 
pictures  show  that  her  experiences  of  dissipation  were  of  the 
most  temperate  character.  Neither  could  her  residence  at 
Chawton  have  mnih  increased  her  knowledge  of  the  world, 
lastly,  we  think  that  the  fact  of  her  remainbg  single  is  suffi- 
ment  proof  of  the  seclusion  of  her  life  if  the  following  portrait 
of  her  is  faithful : — 

“Of  personal  attractions  she  possessed  a  considerable  share;  her 
atatnie  rather  exceeded  the  middle  height;  her  carriage  and  deportment 
were  quiet  but  graceful;  her  features  were  separately  good;  their  as- 
aamblage  produced  an  unrivalled  expression  of  that  cheerfulness,  sen- 
aUiKy,  and  benevolence  which  were  her  real  characteristics;  her 
ceaplexion  was  of  the  finest  texture— it  might  with  tmth  be  said  that 
hsT  eloquent  blood  spoke  through  her  modest  cheek;  her  voice  was 
■weet;  she  delivered  herself  with  fluency  and  precision;  indeed,  she  was 
fermed  for  elegant  and  rational  society,  excelling  in  conversation  as 
much  as  in  composition.  In  the  present  age  It  is  haxardous  to  mention 
accomplishments ;  our  authoress  would  probably  hare  been  Inferior  to 
tow  in  such  acquirements  had  she  not  been  so  superior  to  most  In  higher 
UdBga.” 

When  we  remember  the  faultleaeness  of  her  character,  that 
■be  never  uttered  a  hasty,  a  silly,  or  a  severe  expression,  and 
farther  read  the  edifying  description  of  her  spiritual  perfec¬ 
tion,  which,  for  fear  of  being  thought  irreverent,  we  forbear 
to  quote,  we  can  only  wonder  at  the  insensibility  of  the  age 
that  allowed  such  a  paragon  to  live  and  die  in  single  blessed- 
oMs.  We  have  never  read  of  such  perfection  elsewhere 
oxeept  in  epitaphs,  and  though  we  know  that  de  mortuis  nil 
misi  bonum  should  be  uttered,  we  confess  we  wish  her  bio¬ 
grapher  had  recorded  some  fault,  and  if  not  exactly  a  fault,  a 
failing,  a  weakness,  a  peccadillo  of  the  most  frivolous  cha¬ 
racter,  such  as  daintiness  in  eating,  or  nervous  fidgeting,  for 
then  we  might  have  pictured  her  as  a  mortal  woman,  with 
a  coalscuttle  bonnet,  sandalled  shoes,  and  mittens  of  the  period, 
bat  now  we  can  think  of  her  as  nothing  less  than  an  angel 
writing  novels  with  a  quill  plucked  from  one  of  her  own 
wings,  and  unfortunately  there  is  no  known  likeness  of  her 
ta  dissipate  tiie  idea. 

However  idealised  this  picture  of  her  character  may  be, 
‘  there  can  be  no  doubt  from  her  writings  that  she  was  a 
aingnlarly  gifted  woman,  of  refined,  and,  as  would  have  been 
■aid  in  her  day,  “  elegant"  mind,  and  that  her  principles  were 
high  and  pure.  But  it  is  not  with  her  character  as  a  woman 
•0  much  as  her  skill  as  an  artist  that  we  have  to  deal,  and  we 
will  therefore  leave  the  one  in  the  safe  custody  of  her 
biographer  to  treat  the  other  as  common  property. 

She  is  an  additional  instance,  if  one  was  wanted,  of  the 
peesibility  of  acquiring  an  accurate  knowledge  of  human 
oatnre  witn  a  limited  experience  of  the  world.  She,  like 


Charlotte  Bronte,  attained  her  knowledge  by  the  study  of 
comparatively  few  specimens;  hut,  unlike  Charlotte  Bronte, 
her  specimens  were  of  the  most  ordinary  character.  Both 
painted  with  a  severe  regard  for  truth,  but  their  canvases 
show  a  startling  dissimilarity  of  result.  They  both  painted 
what  they  saw  with  great  labour  and  fidelity.  Charlotte 
Bronte  found  nature  rough,  and  strong,  and  passionate ;  Jane 
Austen  refined,  genteel,  and  little  given  to  the  exhibition  of 
emotion.  Charlotte  Bronte’s  experience  led  her  to  consider 
life  as  a  severe  struggle  in  which  happiness  is  only  attained 
by  severe  personal  toil,  except  in  extraordinary  instances; 
Jane  Austen  as  a  series  of  little  tea-parties,  picnics,  and 
routs,  where  the  road  to  happiness  was  accomplished 
by  the  short  cut  of  an  eligible  offer.  Charlotte  Bronte’s 
implements  were  a  poetic  heart  and  a  fervid  imagination ; 
Jane  Austen’s  heart  was  tender,  but  without  sentiment,  and 
her  imagination  sustained,  but  quite  cool  and  comfortable. 
Charlotte  Bronte  wrote  like  an  inspired  woman,  Jane  Austen 
like  a  cultivated  lady.  Both  of  them  had  true  genius,  and 
used  it  to  the  best  of  their  ability,  and  the  works  of  both  will 
probably  live  as  long  as  the  English  language  from  their 
inherent  truth  to  nature — but  what  a  contrast ! 

The  reader,  after  perusing  this  paragraph,  unless  previously 
acquainted  with  Miss  Austen’s  works,  may  not  only  think  the 
contrast  very  much  in  favour  of  Charlotte  Bronte,  but  even  be 
at  a  loss  to  think  why  Miss  Austen  should  be  thought  worthy 
of  so  high  a  place  in  literature  as  is  generally  accorded  to  her. 
“  Only  ordinary  specimens  of  human  nature,"  “  refined,"  “  gen¬ 
teel,"  “little  given  to  emotion,"  “life  a  series  of  little  tea- 
parties  and  picnics,"  “  without  sentiment,”  “  imagination  cool 
and  comfortable,"  what  words  are  these  to  apply  to  a  novelist 
and  her  works  !  Too  true,  we  assure  you,  and  if  sentiment  is 
a  sine  qua  non  with  yon,  if  yon  think  a  book  must  be  dull 
without  thrilling  incidents  and  wonderful  characters.  Miss 
Austen  did  not  write  for  you.  But  if  you  can  be  amused 
with  life-like  portraits  of  people  like  those  you  meet  every 
day,  if  yon  can  laugh  at  their  follies  and  be  interested  in 
their  hopes  and  fears,  if  you  can  appreciate  subtle  strokes  of  cha¬ 
racter,  delicate  shafts  of  satire,  can  smile  at  dry  wit  and  laugh 
at  well-sustaiued  humour,  if  yon  can  take  pleasure  in  fineness 
of  workmanship  and  have  patience  to  examine  it,  then  Miss 
Austen  did  write  for  you.  We  hope  there  are  few  people 
who  could  read  her  works  without  some  pleasure  and  admi¬ 
ration,  but  to  appreciate  them  at  their  true  worth  is  impossible 
without  closer  examination  than  ordinary  novels  require,  for, 
as  she  herself  said  of  them,  they  are  like  “  little  bits  of  ivory, 
two  inches  wide,  worked  upon  with  a  brush  so  fine  that  little 
effect  is  produced  after  much  labour.’’  They  are  not  books  to 
be  skimmed  hastily,  or  their  beauties  will  be  lost,  and  the 
opinion  of  the  reader  may  perhaps  be  summed  up  in  a  hasty 
sentence,  as  was,  we  are  sorry  to  say,  the  opinion  of  some 
gentleman  or  lady  who  had  formerly  perused  our  copy  of 
Pride  and  Prejudice.  This  novel  is  perhaps  unequalled  as  a 
work  of  art  among  novels,  and  contains  one  of  the  most 
charming  characters  in  fiction.  But  workmanship  and  beauty 
were  thrown  away  on  one  reader  at  all  events,  for  this  was  the 
sentence  we  have  alluded  to :  “  This  I  should  think  was  written 
in  the  year  1801.  Such  utter  nonsense."  Why  the  year  1801 
should  have  been  fixed  as  the  crisis  of  absurdity  is  not  more 
incomprehensible  to  us  than  the  opinion  of  the  writer. 

As  we  have  given  the  adverse  criticism  of  one  man  on  the 
works  of  Miss  Austen,  it  is  only  fair  that  we  should  state  that 
we  believe  and  hope  it  to  be  unique  of  its  class.  Sir  Walter 
Scott  said — “  Edgeworth,  Perrier,  Austen  have  all  given  por¬ 
traits  of  real  society  far  superior  to  anything  which  man,  vain 
man,  has  produced  of  the  like  nature.”  And  again — “  That 
young  lady  had  a  talent  for  describing  the  involvements,  and 
feelings,  and  characters  of  ordinary  life  which  is  to  me  the 
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most  wonderful  I  ever  met  with.”  Mr.  G.  H.  Lewes,  in  a 
letter  to  Charlotte  .Bronte,  calls  her  “  one  of  the  greatest 
artists,  one  of  the  greatest  painters  of  human  character,  and 
one  of  the  writers  with  the  nicest  sense  of  means  to  an  end 
that  ever  lived.”  Both  Macaulay  and  Whately  have  compared 
her  to  Shakspeare  for  her  power  of  stamping  her  characters 
with  individual  life.  Indeed,  the  praise  of  her  works  has 
scarcely  been  less  enthusiastic,  if  more  discriminate,  than 
that  accorded  hy  her  biographer  to  her  character  and  beauty. 

U.— SIXTY  TEABS  SDfCK. 

NE  of  the  greatest  charms  to  us  of  Miss  Austen’s  novel 
is  the  complete  change  of  scene  they  afford:  we  are 
transferred  at  once  to  an  old  world  which  we  can  scarcely 
believe  was  England  only  half-a-century  ago.  If  it  were 
only  for  the  completeness  with  which  she  holds  the  mirror 
up  to  the  society  in  which  she  lived,  they  would  be  of  great 
interest  It  scarcely  needs  more  than  a  glance  at  the  works 
of  her  contemporaries,  such  as  Madame  D’Arblay  and  Mrs. 
Opie,  to  be  convinced  that  life  never  could  have  been  such  a 
wretched  mixture  of  false  sentiment  and  stilted  morality  as 
it  is  there  represented.  No  doubt  there  was  a  great  deal  of 
both,  but  human  nature  was  under  all,  and  this  Miss  Austen 
alone  gives  us.  She  shows  us  real  men  and  women,  moving 
in  a  somewhat  curious  and  confined  atmosphere  it  is  true,  but 
still  breathing  and  moving  and  having  their  being  actuated  by 
just  the  same  every-day  hopes  and  fears  as  ourselves,  and 
expressing  them  in  much  the  same  language. 

It  will  depend  upon  the  taste  of  the  reader  whether  the 
change  to  a  different  and  more  formal  and  quaint  atmosphere 
will  prove  of  interest  to  him ;  to  many  it  will  be  altogether 
unpalatable,  as  it  probably  was  to  that  gentleman  who  com¬ 
mented  so  tersely  upon  Pride  and  Prejudice ;  but,  at  all  events, 
to  most  the  accurate  representation  of  that  human  nature 
which  is  never  out  of  fashion  will  render  these  works  of 
Miss  Austen  a  very  interesting  study. 

There  are  some  people  in  all  ages  who  seem  quite  untinged 
by  the  peculiar  conditions  in  which  they  live,  who— as  far  as  we 
can  judge,  would  have  been  much  the  same  under  any  circum¬ 
stances — in  whom  nature  is  too  strong  to  endure  the  trammels 
of  convention,  and  with  such  people  Miss  Austen’s  novels  are 
well  stocked.  There  are  others  living  in  all  generations  who 
are  the  very  representatives  and  mouthpieces  of  the  time,  part 
and  parcel  of  it,  in  whom  the  metal  of  nature  is  stamped 
into  current  coin,  the  features  and  superscription  of  which 
Me  sure  to  he  effaced  by  the  progress  of  time:  of  these 
decayed  and  decaying  types  Miss  Austen’s  hooks  also  furnish 
several  valuable  specimens ;  there  are  also  the  mean  between 
these  two,  whose  natures  are  only  modified  by  the  infiuence 
of  surrounding  circumstances,  who,  though  dressed  in  the 
fashions  and  conforming  outwardly  to  the  taste  of  the  time, 
yet  preserve  their  individual  shape  nearly  unaltered. 

Of  the  second  named  of  these  three  types  we  will  present  to 
the  reader  three  examples,  which,  if  not  actually  extinct  in  the 
present  day,  are,  we  hope,  nearly  so,  or  at  least  very  much 
altered  in  appearance.  To  use  a  phrase  of  Mr.  Darwin’s, 
they  have  diverged  so  from  the  original  type  as  scarcely  to 
be  distinguished  from  distinct  species.  For  instance,  Mr. 
John  Thorpe,  a  “  fast  man”  of  Oxford,  who  is  as  different 
from  the  “fast  man”  of  the  present  day  as  the  medical 
students  in  Pickwick  from  their  successors.  His  first  intro¬ 
duction  is  driving  a  gig  at  a  furious  rate  along  a  badly-paved 
street  in  Bath,  thereby  frightening  two  young  ladies,  one  of 
which  is  his  sister  Isabella  and  the  other  Miss  Catherine 
Moreland,  her  friend,  and  the  sister  of  his  friend,  James 
Moreland,  who  is  riding  with  him.  Having  alighted  and 
given  orders  about  the  horses,  he  joins  the  ladies,  slightly 
touching  the  hand  of  his  sister,  hut  bestowing  a  whole  scrape 


and  a  short  bow  on  the  fair  stranger.  Here  is  his  picture 
and  his  first  conversation  with  Miss  Catherine : — 

“  He  wu  a  stout  young  man,  of  middling  height,  who,  with  a  plain 
face  and  ungraceftal  form,  seemed  fearftil  of  being  too  handsome  unleaa 
he  wore  the  dress  of  a  groom,  and  too  much  like  a  gentleman  nnlesa  he 
were  easy  where  he  ought  to  be  civil,  and  impudent  where  he  might  be 
allowed  to  be  easy.  He  took  out  h'a  watch.  '  How  long  do  yon  think 
we  have  been  running  It  from  Tetbnry,  Hiss  Moreland  f 

“‘I  do  not  know  the  distanca’  Her  brother  told  her  that  it  was 
twenty-three  mllea 

“ '  Thrti-uiS  twenty  I’  cried  Thorpe;  'flve-and-twenty  if  It  la  an  inch. 
Moreland  remonstrated,  pleaded  the  anthority  of  roadbooks,  Innkeepers, 
and  milestones,  bnt  his  friend  disregarded  them  all :  he  had  a  surer  test 
of  distance.  'I  know  It  must  be  five-and  twenty,’  he  said,  ‘by  tlie  time 
we  have  been  doing  It.  It  is  now  half  after  one;  we  drove  ont  of  the 
inn-yard  at  Tetbury  as  the  town  clock  struck  eleven,  and  I  defy  any  man 
In  England  to  make  my  horse  go  less  than  ten  mllea  an  hour  In  harness  : 
that  makes  it  exactly  twenty-live.' 

‘“Ton  have  lost  an  hour,’  said  Moreland;  ‘it  was  only  ten  o’clock 
when  we  came  from  Tetbnry.’ 

"‘Ten  o'clock  i  It  was  eleven,  upon  my  soul  I  I  counted  every  stroke. 
This  brother  of  yonrs  wonid  persuade  me  out  of  my  senses.  Miss  Moreland ; 
do  bnt  look  at  my  horse;  did  yon  ever  see  an  animal  so  made  for  speed 
In  your  life!'  (The  servant  had  Just  mounted  the  carriage,  and  was 
driving  off.)  ‘  Such  true  blood  t  Three  hours  and  a-half  indeed,  coming 
only  tbree-and-twenty  miles!  Look  at  that  creature  and  suppose  it 
possible  if  yon  can.’ 

“  ‘  He  does  look  very  hot,  to  be  snre  I’ 

“  ‘  Hot  I  be  had  not  turned  a  hair  till  we  came  to  Walcot  Church ;  but 
look  at  his  forehand;  look  at  his  loins;  only  see  how  he  moves;  that 
horse  cannet  go  less  than  ten  miles  an  hour :  tie  bis  legs  and  be  will  get 
on.’  ”• 

Wo  have  plenty  of  “loud”  and  “  horsy”  men  in  the  present 
day,  bnt  they  are  tame  compared  with  Mr.  John  Thorpe, 
who,  perhaps,  is  a  trifle  overdrawn.  It  is,  indeed,  scarcely 
possible  for  a  writer  to  tone  down  to  the  exact  colouring  a 
character  conceived  in  such  a  strong  vein  of  humour,  nor, 
indeed,  would  we  wish  it,  if  possible.  But  we  suspect  the 
likeness  is  not  far  from  the  truth,  and  quite  true  if  regarded 
as  typical  If  we  have  not  met  with  Mr.  John  Thorpe,  we 
have  seen  many  pictures  of  him  in  caricatures  of  the  period, 
in  his  gig  “  curricle  hung,”  with  his  hat  slightly  tilted,  and 
a  coachman’s  coat  with  fifty  capes,  driving  his  horse,  which 
could  not  go  less  than  ten  miles  an  hour.  If  Mies  Austen’s 
picture  be  a  caricature  also  we  cannot  say,  hut  if  it  be,  it  is 
the  only  one  to  be  found  in  all  her  novels. 

Next  among  the  nearly,  if  not  quite,  extinct  characters  we 
may  class  Sir  Walter  Elliot,  of  Eellynch  Hall,  in  Somerset¬ 
shire,  a  man  made  up  of  vanity  of  his  person  and  position. 
The  Baronetage  is  the  only  book  which  he  ever  takes  up 
with  pleasure,  his  own  person  the  constant  object  of  admira¬ 
tion.  Notwithstanding  these  limits  to  his  character,  he  is, 
however,  still  Sir  Walter  Elliot,  and  no  one  else.  Nobody 
but  Sir  Walter  would  express  his  opinions  respecting  the 
navy  in  the  following  terms  :— 

‘“The  profbstion  has  its  ntiUty,  bnt  I  should  be  sorry  to  see  any 
friead  af  mine  belonging  to  it.* 

‘“  Indeed  I’  was  the  reply,  and  with  a  look  of  surprise. 

‘“Yes;  it  is  in  two  points  offensive  to  me;  I  have  two  strong  grounds 
of  objection  to  it  First  as  being  the  means  of  bringing  persons  of 
-  obscure  birth  into  nndue  distinction,  and  raising  men  to  hononrs  which 
their  fathers  and  grandfathers  never  dreamt  of;  and  secondly,  as  it  ents 
up  a  man's  yonth  and  vigonr  most  horribly ;  a  sailor  grows  old  sooner 
than  any  other  man.  I  have  observed  it  all  my  life.  A  man  is  in 
grea'er  danger  In  the  navy  of  being  insulted  by  the  rise  of  one  whose 
father  his  fstber  might  have  disdained  to  siteak  to,  an  1  of  becoming 
prematurely  an  object  of  disgnst  himself,  than  in  any  other  line.  One 
day  last  spring,  in  town,  I  was  in  company  with  two  men,  striking 
instances  of  what  I  am  talking  of :  Lord  St.  Ives,  whose  father  we  all 
know  to  have  been  a  country  curate,  without  bread  to  eat ;  I  was  to  give 
place  to  Lord  St.  Ives  and  a  certain  Admiral  Baldwin,  the  most  deplorable- 
looking  personage  yen  can  imagine;  his  ikee  the  colour  of  mahogany, 
rough  and  rugged  to  the  last  degree ;  all  lines  and  wrinkles,  nine  grey 
hairs  of  a  side,  and  nothing  bnt  a  dab  of  powdef  at  top.  ‘  In  the  name 
of  Heaven,  who  is  that  old  fellow  F  said  I  to  a  friend  of  mine  who  was 
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I  lUndiog nair  (Sir  Bull  Horlej).  ‘Old  fellow)'  (^ed  Sir  Basil.  ‘It  is 
I  Admiral  Baldwin.  What  dd  yon  take  bis  age  to  be  ?'  ‘  Sixty,*  said  I, 
I  ‘or  perhaps  sixty-two.’  ‘Forty,’  replied  Sir  Basil,  ‘forty,  and  no 
mcwe.’  Picture  to  j  ourselves  my  amasement:  I  shall  not  easily  foi^et 
Admiral  Baldwin.  I  never  saw  so  wretched  an  example  of  what  a  sea- 
Awing  life  can  do,  but,  to  a  degree,  I  know  it  is  the  same  with  them  all : 
they  are  all  knocked  about,  and  exposed  to  every  climate  and  every 
weather,  till  they  are  not  fit  to  be  seen.  It  is  a  pity  they  are  not  knocked 
on  the  head  at  once,  before  they  reach  Admiral  Baldwin's  age.’  '* 

This  is  cApital,  bat  a  little  too  like  a  speech  from  a  comedy. 
For  the  credit  of  the  baronetage  we  hope  Sir  Walter  Elliot  is 
extinct.  In  the  present  day  of  free  speech  and  circulation  of 
liberal  and  cnltivated  thought,  it  is  hardly  possible  for  a  man 
j  to  lire  to  Sir  Walter’s  age  without  having  some  of  the  bloom 
rubbed  ofif  his  ignorant  self-sufficiency ;  if  he  still  held  such 
absurd  opinions,  he  would,  we  hope,  have  learnt  at  least  more 
caution  in  expressing  them.  But  there  are  still  so  many 
complacent  fools  whose  opinions  are  listened  to  with  outward 
acquiescence,  if  with  silent  sneers,  that  we  scarcely  know 
whether  we  are  justified  in  placing  Sir  Walter  Elliot  amongst 
•j  the  extinct  monsters. 

It  is  at  all  events  certain  that  there  is  somewhat  less  of 
reverence  attached  to  a  title  than  fifty  years  ago,  and  the 
pretensions  of  mere  aristocracy  are  rated  at  less  than  their 
former  value,  if  unsupported  by  higher  claims  to  consideration 
and  esteem.  A  Sir  Walter  Elliot  may  perhaps  exist  with  his 
■  own  good  opinion  of  himself  and  his  beauty  nndiminished,  but 
he  would  impose  upon  nobody  but  himself ;  and  Lady  Catha¬ 
rine  de  Bonrghf  would  find  it  difficult  to  obtain  a  successor 
to  the  living  of  Hansford  so  properly  impressed  with  "  the 
duty  which  he  owed  to  his  noble  patroness"  as  Mr.  Collins. 
If  baronets  and  their  ladies  have  not  improved  daring  the  last 
century,  at  least  clergymen  have,  if  we  take  Mr.  Collins  as  a 
specimen  even  of  the  meanest  type.  He  has  been  presented 
to  the  living  of  Hansford  by  the  Right  Honourable  Lady 
Catherine  de  Bourgh,  and  henceforth  deems  the  summit  of 
ambition  reached.  Lady  Catherine  is  thought  proud  by  some, 
but  to  him  she  is  always  affable.  He  has  frequently  the  honour 
of  dining  with  her  and  her  lovely  daughter ;  she  has  had  the 
condescension  even  to  praise  his  sermons,  and  once  to  visit  bis 
'  humble  abode.  She  is  so  considerate  as  to  allow  him  to 
oeeasionally  absent  himself  even  on  Sunday  when  he  can 
prevail  upon  some  one  else  to  take  his  duty.  She  positively 
does  not  object  to  his  marrying,  provided  his  wife  should  be 
in  her  opinion  well  suited  to  his  position.  Surely  such  favours 
r  as  these  need  all  the  powers  of  bis  mind  and  body  to  repay. 
Does  he  not  owe  his  living  in  more  senses  than  one  to  her  ? 
does  she  not  treat  him  better  than  her  servants  ?  It  is  the 
study  of  his  life  not  to  offend  her  with  the  smallest  act  of 
ingratitude.  But  the  beauty  of  his  character  does  not  stop 
here.  His  father  has  been  on  bad  terms  with  Mr.  Bennet, 
whose  estate  of  Longboum  was  entailed,  in  default  of  male 
heirs,  upon  him.  His  father’s  death  makes  Mr.  Collins  the 
heir  to  the  property,  and  being  desirous  of  following  Lady 
Catherine’s  advice  in  marrying  speedily,  thinks  that  by  taking 
one  of  the  Misses  Bennet  for  his  wife  he  may  fulfil  his  patro¬ 
ness’s  wishes  and  repair  the  injustice  he  unconsciously  must 
one  day  do  Mr.  Bennet  by  inheriting  his  estate.  He  accor¬ 
dingly  writes  to  Mr.  Bennet  the  following  letter,  proposing  to 
visit  him: — 

j  *  "Buntford,  ntar  WUterham,  Kent,  13(A  October, 

r  "  Dbak  Sib— The  disagreement  snbsisting  between  yoortelf  and  my 
late  bononred  father  always  gave  me  much  nneasiness,  and  since  I  have 
had  the  misfortone  to  lose  him  I  hare  frequently  wished  to  heal  the 
breach ;  bnt  for  some  time  I  was  kept  back  by  my  own  doubts,  fearing 
lest  K  might  seem  disrespectful  to  his  memory  for  me  to  be  on  good 
terms  with  any  one  with  whom  it  had  always  pleased  him  to  be  at 
variance.  My  mind,  however,  is  now  made  up  on  the  subject,  for  having 
reodved  ordination  at  Easter,  I  have  been  so  fortnnate  as  to  be 

•  Permaiitn,  chapter  ill.  f  Pride  and  Prvudiee. 


distinguished  by  the  patronage  of  the  Bight  Honourable  Lady 
Catherine  de  Bourgh,  widow  ot  Sir  Lewis  de  Bourgh,  whose  bounty 
and  beneficence  has  preferred  me  to  the  valuable  rectory  of  this 
parish,  where  it  shall  be  my  constant  endeavour  to  demean  myself 
with  grateful  respect  towards  her  ladyship,  and  be  ever  ready  to 
perform  those  rites  and  ceremonies  which  are  instituted  by  the 
Church  of  England.  As  a  clergyman,  moreover,  I  feel  It  my  duty  to 
promote  and  establish  the  blessing  of  peace  in  ail  families  within  the 
reach  of  my  influence,  and  on  these  grounds  I  flatter  myself  that  my 
present  overtures  of  goodwill  are  highly  commendable,  and  that  the 
circumstance  of  my  being  next  in  the  entail  of  Longboum  estate  will  be 
kindly  overlooked  on  yonr  side,  and  not  lead  yon  to  reject  the  offered 
olive-branch.  I  cannot  be  otherwise  than  concerned  at  being  the  means 
of  injuring  your  amiable  daughters,  and  beg  leave  to  apologise  for  It,  as 
well  as  to  assure  you  of  my  readiness  to  make  them  every  possible 
amends— but  of  this  hereafter.  If  you  should  have  no  objection  to  receive 
me  into  yonr  house,  I  propose  to  myself  the  satisfaction  of  waiting  on  yon 
and  yonr  family  Monday,  November  ISth,  by  four  o’clock,  and  shall  pro¬ 
bably  trespass  on  yonr  hospitality  till  the  Saturday  se'nnight  following, 
which  I  can  do  without  any  inconvenience,  as  Lady  Catherine  is  far  from 
objecting  to  my  occasional  absence  on  Sunday,  provided  that  some  other 
clergyman  is  engaged  to  do  the  duty  of  the  day.  I  remain,  dear  sir,  with 
respectful  compllmrnts  to  your  lady  and  daughters,  your  well-w'sher  and 
friend,  “WiLuax  Collins." 

Unfortunately  he  meets  with  an  obstacle  in  the  fulfilment 
of  his  truly  benevolent  intentions,  and  in  the  quarter  where  he 
least  expects  it — namely,  from  the  lady  whom  he  destined  to 
be  at  once  his  consort  and  the  means  of  uniting  two  families  in 
bonds  of  friendship.  She  refuses  to  become  Mrs.  Collins  and 
tbe  protegee  of  Lady  Catherine  de  Bourgh.  The  scene  in 
which  he  makes  his  proposal  is  admirable.  For  a  long  time 
he  will  net  believe  in  his  rejection,  thongb  conveyed  in  tbe 
most  positive  terms ;  explains  to  her  at  length  bis  reasons  for 
deeming  it  impossible  that  she  should  refuse  such  an  eligible 
offer,  and  why  he  is  therefore  obliged  to  conclude  that  her 
temporary  obstinacy  is  actuated  from  a  desire  to  increase  his 
love  by  suspense,  “  according  to  the  usual  practice  of  elegant 
ftmalet.’’  The  lady  is  then  obliged  to  be  even  more  plain  in 
her  terms,  but  still  he  is  obstinate  in  his  conceited  stupidity. 

“You  are  uniformly  charming,"  cried  he,  with  an  air  of 
awkward  gallantry;  “and  I  am  persuaded  that  when  sanc¬ 
tioned  by  the  express  authority  of  both  your  excellent  parents, 
my  proposals  will  not  fail  of  being  acceptable.’’ 

Miss  Elizabeth  Bennet  replies  in  the  only  way  left  to  her,  by 
leaving  the  room. 

It  is  satisfactory  to  find  that  such  merit  and  so  advan¬ 
tageous  a  connection  as  was  in  the  power  of  Mr.  Collins  to 
bestow  did  not  long  remain  neglectod.  In  a  few  days  after 
his  first  rejection  he  becomes  the  proud  possessor  of  the 
affections  of  Miss  Charlotte  Lucas,  a  lady  who  fully  appre¬ 
ciates  the  solid  comforts  of  well-to-do  matrimony,  rises  to  the 
surface  at  the  critical  moment,  and  seizes  the  plump  bait  with 
avidity. 


“TIIE  HUMAN  FORM  DIVINE." 

FEBT. 

WAS  it  not  Disraeli  who  once  said  that  he  took  his  stand 
on  his  head  ?  Most  people  stand  on  their  feet,  and  a 
few  in  particular  make  their  own  special  and  peculiar  stand¬ 
ing  on  their  pedal  supports.  Figuratively  as  well  as  lite¬ 
rally  they  take  their  stand  on  their  feet.  A  pretty  foot — a 
giracefully-arched  instep,  a  neat  ankle,  white  as  marble,  with 
just  a  little  roseate  hue  about  the  symmetrically-ranged  toes 
and  well-kept  nuls— is  a  foot  to  be  proud  of — ay,  and  to  be 
kissed,  snpposing  such  an  idea  were  at  all  proper.  The  foot 
is  one  of  the  many  beauties  of  the  Human  Form  Divine. 
What  strength  there  is  in  it— what  individuality — what 
agility — what  grace  I 

A  certain  amount  of  reverence  was  always  made  amongst 
the  ancient  nations  to  the  feet — a  reverence  quite  foreign  to 
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this  irreverent  age.  To  remove  the  shoes  from  the  feet  was 
regarded  as  a  token  of  devotion  and  also  of  mourning.  It  is 
supposed  that  the  priests  officiated  with  naked  feet  in  the  old 
Jewish  services;  among  heathen  nations  and  some  nominal 
Christians  it  is  customary  to  enter  the  place  of  worship  with 
the  shoes  off  and  the  feot  washed.  To  wash  the  feet  was  a 
common  mark  of  hospitality,  and  must  have  been  a  very 
grateful  one  in  the  days  of  sandals,  and  the  lands  of  burning 
sunshine  and  sandy  roads.  Come  and  sit  under  the  shadow 
of  this  stately  tree,  rest  your  weary  limbs  on  this  soft  grassy 
carpet,  let  the  cold  refreshing  water  lave  your  feet— your  feet 
hot,  parched,  loaded  with  sand  at  every  pore— is  not  the  water 
delightful — something  bordering  on  the  joy  of  paradise? 
How  delicious  to  have  naked  feet  under  such  circumstances ! 
How  welcome  the  simple  hospitality  so  rendered !  The  roast 
flesh  “  tender  and  good,”  the  butter  and  milk  and  cakes  of 
flne  meal  shall  all  he  received  with  double  enjoyment  for  this 
luxurious  bath.  It  is  entertainment  for  a  prince  or  better. 
“  Let  a  little  water,  I  pray  you,  be  fetched,  and  wash  your 
feet,  and  rest  yourselves  under  the  tree.”  It  is  the  language 
of  the  patriarch  entertaining  angels  unawares. 

But  naked  feet  are  not  always  pleasant.  The  poor  children 
who  pick  up  a  scanty  living  at  low  tide  in  the  Thames,  the 
“  mudlarks,"  know  the  miseries  of  being  shoeless.  To  stand 
in  the  cold  mud  of  a  winter  morning  without  a  morsel  of  hoot 
or  a  shred  of  stocking  is  very  hard.  Pieces  of  glass  and 
long  nails  are  met  with  rather  too  frequently  to  he  pleasant, 
and  many  a  lad  gets  lamed  in  consequence.  Chilblains !  what 
do  yon  know  about  them,  yon  who  never  stood  in  the  hot 
water  running  down  the  river  side  from  the  steam  factories 
to  warm  your  frozen  feet  I  A  mudlark  was  heard  to  say  he 
was  always  “jolly”  in  gaol  because  of  the  shoes  and  stockings 
— they  were  so  “  nice.”  Crispin  held  out  a  tempting  bait  in 
a  pair  of  highlows— what  if  the  poor  child  took  it?  People 
have  done  worse  than  he  for  less. 

The  Chinese  ladies — as  Mrs.  Chang  will  prove  to  your 
entire  satisfaction — are  the  people  who  pay  the  most  scrupu¬ 
lous  attention  to  their  feet,  and  make  of  them  the  most 
ostentatious  display.  They  mutilate  their  feet  to  make  them 
small.  As  this  practice  militates  against  every  notion  of 
physical  beauty,  the  idea  conveyed,  doubtless,  is  exemption 
from  labour,  or,  in  other  words,  gentility.  The  female  thus 
crippled  cannot  work;  and  her  helplessness  and  tottering 
gait  are  subjects  of  admiration. 

An  Anglo-Chineee  journalist  has  recently  had  the  hardi¬ 
hood  to  attack  the  native  practice  of  bandaging  the  feet  of 
female  children  to  make  them  small — a  practice  which,  he 
says,  is  contrary  to  the  principles  of  Confucianism,  and  not 
more  ancient  than  the  tenth  century.  Awaiting  the  spread 
of  Christianity,  which  will  assuredly  do  away  with  so  bar¬ 
barous  a  custom,  be  proposes,  in  the  meantime,  a  new  method 
of  abridging  the  feet,  and  at  the  same  time  abridging  by 
several  years  the  tortures  of  the  poor  girls.  Here  it  is : — 
“  Now  as  regards  my  method  of  making  feet  small.  Call, 
while  the  girl  is  still  at  the  breast,  a  butcher  to  operate  with 
a  cleaver.  Let  him  cut  the  feet  from  above  downwards  to 
the  sole ;  then  carry  the  knife  outwards,  reserving  sufficient 
integument  for  a  comfortable  flap,  which,  after  tying  the 
vessels,  turn  over  the  wound,  and  keep  in  place  by  plasters. 
In  a  few  days  it  will  heal  naturally.  If  small  foet  be  beau¬ 
tiful,  these  will  be  more  so ;  if  the  pain  be  severe,  it  is  but 
temporary,  while  cramping  with  bandages  is  a  daily  torture, 
consuming  much  time.  I  hope  that  benevolent  gentlemen 
will  exhort  people  to  discard  bandaging,  and  adopt  my 
method." 

Returning  to  feet  capable  of  motion,  we  may  notice  that 
many  ladies — and  gentlemen  too — distort  their  feet  by  wear¬ 
ing  boots  too  tight  for  them.  It  has  been  well  remarked  that 


a  tight  boot  is  a  sure  sign  of  a  narrow  understanding.  Nearly 
all  the  evils  feet  are  heir  to  may  be  superinduced  by  thia 
silly  practice.  Feet  to  be  really  bandsome  must  be  in  pro¬ 
portion  to  the  body.  The  ancient  sculptors,  in  fashioning 
their  ever-enduring  models  of  true  beauty,  gave  full  size  and 
strength  as  well  as  gr  ace  of  form  to  the  feet.  Do  the  Irish 
girls  in  Connaught  look  badly  as  they  trudge  bare-soled  to 
mass,  keeping  their  shoes  for  putting  on  when  near  the 
chapel?  Their  feet  are  not  particularly  small — certainly 
not  disproportionately  large— and  nice  and  trim  they  look, 
just  because  the  feet  are  fltted  to  bear  the  bodies  they  have 
to  carry. 

But  naked  feet — really,  you  know,  naked  feet  are  not  alto¬ 
gether  the  thin  g  to  talk  about — except,  as  in  Oriental  lands, 
being  respectfully  washed  by  devotee  or  servant— except,  as 
in  mediaeval  romance,  exposed  to  red-hot  ploughshares  as  a 
test  of  witchcraft— 0  r  except  bared  for  penitential  purposes, 
and  associated  with  a  white  sheet  and  a  candle.  Our  artist 
evidently  enters  a  protest  against  naked  feet.  Nearly  all 
the  feet  in  our  picture  are  respectably  shod.  So  what  have 
we  to  do  but,  as  a  last  resource,  make  the  acquaintance  of 
Crispin  f 

“  Rap,  rap  I  upon  the  well-worn  stone 
Here  falls  the  polished  hammer; 

Rap,  rap  I  the  measured  sound  has  grown 
A  quiet  and  merry  clamonr. 

Now  shape  the  sole;  now  deftly  enrl 
The  glossy  vamp  around  It, 

And  bless  the  whUe  the  bright^yed  girl 
Whose  gentle  finger  bound  Itl" 

There  are  indeed  keels  ploughing  for  you,  Mr.  Crispin,  the  j 
Spanish  main ;  the  wild,  untutored  Indian  is  for  yon  throvring 
his  lasso ;  for  you 

“  Upon  the  oak’s  grey  bark 
The  woodman's  axe  Is  smiting.” 

There  are  silken  skeins  for  yon  from  “the  dark-eyed 
Florentine,"  and  resin  gum  from  Carolina’s  pines,  and  for  you 
thorny  hedges  are  blooming  in  England,  and  goatherds  in  the 
Alps  ascending  dizzy  ledges. 

“  The  foot  Is  yours;  where’er  It  falls 

It  treads  yonr  well- wrought  leather — 

On  earthern  floors.  In  marble  balls. 

On  carpet  or  on  heather, 

StUl  there  the  sweetest  charm  is  found 
Of  matron  grace  or  vestal's. 

As  Hebe's  foot  bora  nectar  round 
Among  the  old  celestials  I 

*  Rap,  rap  I  Your  stont  and  bluff  brogan,  | 

With  footsteps  slow  and  weary,  I 

May  wander  where  the  sky’s  blue  ^Mn  | 

Shuts  down  upon  the  prairie.  i 

.  On  beauty’s  foot  your  slippers  gUnca^  | 

By  Saratoga’s  fountalus,  I 

Or  twinkle  down  the  summer's  dance  | 

Beneath  the  crystal  mountain  1”  I 

Says  “nursey,”  patting  up  the  little  mottled  limb,  which  j 
looks  for  all  the  world  like  a  real  “Epping”  rather  enlarged  I 
— says  nursey,  “  Here's  a  leg  for  a  boot  1"  and  the  leg  kicks — 
the  feet  encased  in  worsted  coverings — and  the  voice  crows 
in  responding  to  the  complaint.  “  Let  me  try  it  on,”  says  one 
cross  sister  in  the  Cinderella  story,  when  the  prince  is  sending 
his  slipper  and  his  proclamation  through  the  town.  “  Let  me 
try  it  on,”  says  cross  sister  number  two  when  number  one  has 
failed  entirely.  But  it  is  of  no  use  either  of  them  “  trying  it 
on ;”  despised,  derided,  almost  discarded  sister  on  the  ash- 
heap  in  the  remote  back  settlements  is  to  wear  that  shoe  and 
the  diadem,  as  surely  as  a  shepherd  boy  was  to  wear  the 
crown  of  Israel,  though  seven  big  brothers  were  flrst  to  pat 
in  their  sevenfold  claim.  When  Cinderella  put  her  foot  in 
it  she  might  have  put  her  foot  upon  the  necks  of  her  tyrants, 
but  she  preferred  putting  her  anns  there — it  was  much  more 
charming. 
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Slippera !  Tboy  are  gnggestiye  of  ease  and  comfort  to  the 
feet.  Nobody  is  ea  grande  tauie  in  slippers.  We  throw  oS 
onr  worldly  cares  with  oar  boots — pnt  on  onr  dressing-gown 
ami  slippers,  lonnge  easily,  forgetfol,  if  it  be  possible,  of  all 
the  attacks  of  onr  enemies  and  still  more  cruel  attacks 
cf  oor  friends ;  then  is  onr  sentiment  “  Vive  la  bagatelle 
Slippers !  they  are  so  easily  pnt  on,  yon  slip  yonr  feet  into 
them ;  ao  easily  thrown  off,  you  slip  your  feet  ont  of  them. 
Of  conrae,  as  onr  artist  suggests,  they  may  be  slip-shod  and 
down  at  heel,  but  what  of  that?  they  are  comfortable.  In 
some  “hnmorons  column”  somewhere  the  other  day — (the 
editor  wrote  “  humorous”  on  the  top  of  it  just  as  the  sign- 
painter  wrote  “red  cow”  under  a  representation  of  that 
quadruped  of  colour  singular,  just  to  prevent  mistakes)— a 
mother  of  the  old  school  was  made  to  say  that  juvenile 
depravity  had  been  on  the  increase  since  the  introduction  of 
boota,  as  in  depriving  her  of  her  slippers  it  took  out  of  the 
maternal  hands  the  instrument  of  prompt  punishment  for 
childish  delinquency.  Slipper  discipline  would,  one  would 
imagine,  be  anything  but  amusing.  The  indiscreet  duenna 
who  visited  the  chivalrous  don  in  the  night  did  not  find  it 
agreeable.  The  Turks,  before  they  learned  the  Western 
whimsies,  used  the  slipper  vigorously,  or  dealt,  as  they  still 
deal,  out  a  smart  amount  of  cudgelling  on  unslippered  soles. 

In  Delany’s  Pleaeamt  Ilutories  of  Thomas  of  Reading  mention 
is  made  of  a  man  who  wore  a  high  pair  of  shoes,  over  the 
which  he  drew  on  a  great  pair  of  lined  slippers.”  Fairholt  tells 
ns  they  were  much  used  in  Elizabeth’s  time.  A  man  might 
then  indeed  call  for  his  slippers — something  like,  we  take  it 
to  be,  the  modem  goloshes — when  he  was  bent  on  going 
forth.  Then  he  might  have  shouted,  in  voice  tremulous  with 
indignation,  not  “  Bring  me  my  boots !’’  but  “  Bring  me  my 
slippers  1” 

Boots  1  Nearly  all  the  feet  in  the  picture  are  clad  in  boots 
We  have  some  exceptions.  We  have  dancing  shoes.  Look 
at  these  feet — the  insteps  almost  vertical,  the  “  light  fantastic 
toe”  positively  made  to  bear  the  weight  of  the  whole  body. 
You  may  see— have  seen,  of  course,  scores  of  times — behind 
the  footlights,  operatic  dancing,  like  no  other  dancing,  rather 
to  be  considered  as  graceful,  and  sometimes  (fisgraceful 
posturing.  Is  it  a  great  triumph  that  a  woman  should  be 
aUe  to  tom  on  her  toes  almost  as  many  times  as  a  teetotnm 
can  tom  on  its  peg  ?  A  good  dance  on  a  lawn,  or,  if  you  like 
it  better,  in  a  room,  is  well  enough — “  music,”  Steme  says, 
“  teaches  the  feet  to  dance” — but  it  is  a  very  different  sort  of 
thing  from  the  strain  and  contortion— eagerly  to  be  watched 
through  a  double  eye-glass  or  opera  lens — which  make  up  the 
pas  de  seul  or  pas  de  deux  of  onr  ballet.  When  Grace  and 
Marian  dance  in  the  opening  pages  of  the  Battle  of  Life  and 
the  apple  orchard  of  Dr.  Jeddler,  the  writer  is  particular  to 
declare  that  they  did  not  dance  like  opera  dancers Not  at 
all.  And  not  like  Madame  Anybody's  finished  pupils.  Not 
the  least.  It  was  not  quadrille  dancing,  not  minuet  dancing, 
nor  even  country  dancing.  It  was  neither  in  the  old  style, 
nor  the  new  style,  nor  the  French  style,  nor  the  English 
style ;  though  it  may  have  been,  by  accident,  a  trifie  in  the 
Spanish  style,  which  is  a  free  and  joyous  one,  I  am  told, 
deriving  a  delightful  air  of  offhand  inspiration  from  the 
ehirmping  little  castanets.”  So  we  may  leave  these  operatic 
feet,  BO  conspicuous  in  our  picture  that  they  could  not  be 
passed  without  notice,  and  look  for  a  brief  space  at  boots. 

Tiny  boots,  not  over-tight,  and  fitting  admirably — ^boots  fit 
for  the  feet  of  Suckling’s  Inide,  about  whose  feet  everybody 
knows  who  knows  anything.  Then  tight  boots  on  bulky  feet 
that  protest  in  big  bulges,  and  fierce  bearing  on  the  seams, 
against  their  imprisonment.  Boots  are  they  almost  as  cruel 
I  as  the  boots  of  torture,  and  they  are  boots  which  answer 
much  the  same  purpose,  for  they  let  out  a  secret  that  might 


without  them  have  been  concealed — namely,  that  the  feet 
are  very  ugly  and  the  head  that  owns  them  very  empty. 
Here  is  a  stout  boot  meant  for  a  stout  limb  and  a  strong  foot, 
and  to  be  thrown  over  a  horse  with  tolerable  ease  and  con¬ 
fidence.  Altogether  there  is  a  goodly  array  of  boota — all 
honourable  enough  to  the  “  gentle  craft  of  leather.” 

It  wonld  be  out  of  place  here  to  describe  at  any  length  the 
varions  descriptions  of  coverings  for  the  feet  used  at  different 
periods  in  our  history.  One  or  two  facts  may,  however,  be 
noticed.  Wooden  shoes,  only  now  worn  by  the  peasantry  in 
out-of-the-way  places,  were  formerly  worn  by  persons  of 
exalted  rank.  The  shoes  of  Bernard  of  Italy,  grandson  of 
Charlemagne,  had  soles  of  wood.  The  extravagant  fashions 
indulged  in  the  article  of  shoes  and  boots  would  form  a  long 
chapter  in  the  Follies  of  the  Mode.  Shakspeare  calls  atten¬ 
tion  to  one  absurdity  of  the  women  in  his  day,  when  he  i 
makes  Hamlet  say,  in  addressing  one  of  the  lady  actresses — 

“  What !  my  young  lady  and  mistress !  By  'r  lady,  your 
ladyship  is  nearer  heaven  than  when  I  saw  you  last  by  the  , 
altitude  of  a  chopine  f'  These  chopines  were  made  of  wood 
and  covered  with  leather  of  different  colours ;  they  were  worn 
under  the  soles  of  the  boots,  and  some  of  them  were  half  a 
yard  high.  When  the  Spanish  Ambassador  went  home  in 
the  reign  of  James  I.,  he  related  as  something  wonderful  that 
“all  the  citizens  of  London  were  booted  and  ready,  as  he 
thought,  to  go  out  of  town,  and  that  for  many  years  all  men 
of  the  nation  as  low  as  the  ploughmen  and  the  meanest  artisans 
walked  in  boots.”  In  the  days  of  William  III.  ladies  wore 
clogs,  high-heeled,  in  which  the  fair  wearers  walked  certainly, 
or  hobbled,  but  never  could  have  stepped  out  with  comfort. 
An  authority  of  that  date— no  less  than  the  deputy  for  the 
King  of  Arms — thus  compassionates  the  ladies'  sufferings 
“Shoemakers  love  to  put  ladies  in  their  stocks,  but  these 
wedges'’  (which  raise  np  the  shoes  when  too  straight  for  the 
foot)— “these  wedges,  like  merciful  justices  upon  complaint, 
soon  do  ease  and  deliver  them.”  High-heeled  shoes  were 
worn  by  the  ladies  for  three  parts  of  the  eighteenth  century : 
they  raised  their  wearer  some  inches,  rendered  walking  diffi¬ 
cult  and  running  impossible,  except  running  through  their 
property  or  rniming  into  debt. 

But  enough  of  boots;  we  turn  again  to  the  suffering 
wearers— yiset — our  poor  feet,  we  may  say  in  sorrow,  not  in 
slang.  How  much  have  they  had  to  endure  at  the  hands  of 
Crispin !  No ;  Crispin  is  innocent — let  us  rather  say  at  the 
hands  of  Vanity  and  Fashion.  And  with  this  wo  bid  adieu 
to  the  subject,  quoting  some  quaintly  pretty  lines  on  hearing 
a  last  footfall.  What  is  there  poets  cannot  poetise  about  ? 

“  There  is  often  sadness  In  the  tone. 

And  a  moistore  in  the  eye. 

And  a  trembling  sorrow  in  tho  voice. 

When  we  bid  a  last  good-bye; 

Bat  sadder  far  than  this,  I  ween, 

O  sadder  far  than  nil. 

Is  the  heart-throb  with  which  we  strain 
To  catch  the  last  footfall. 

“The  last  press  of  a  loving  hand 
Will  canse  a  thrill  of  pain. 

Whan  we  think,  “  Oh,  shonld  it  prove  that  we 
Shall  never  meet  again !" 

And  as  lingeringly  the  hands  unclasp 
The  hot,  quick  drops  will  fall. 

But  bitterer  are  the  tears  we  shed 
When  we  hear  the  last  footfall. 

“  We  never  felt  how  dear  to  ns 

Was  the  sound  we  loved  full  well. 

We  never  knew  how  musical 
Till  its  last  echo  fell ; 

And  till  we  heard  it  pass  away 
Far,  far  beyond  recall. 

We  never  thought  what  grief  'twonld  be 
To  bear  that  last  footfall. 
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**  And  the  yean  and  days  that  long  are  passed, 

And  the  scenes  that  ttetned  forgot. 

Rush  through  the  mind  like  moteor-llght 
As  we  linger  on  the  spot ; 

And  little  things  that  were  as  nought, 

But  now  will  be  our  all,  , 

Come  to  us  like  an  echo  low 
Of  the  last,  the  last  footfall'." 

—* - 

HEARTS  ERRANT. 

BT  THB  AUTHOR  OB  ''SQUIBB  BOWLET’S  DIFnOULTIES.” 

CHAPTER  XXV. 

THE  OOVEBNOB’S  LADT. 

AM  sure  that  all  the  "  misses, ”  who  have  an  insatiable 
appetite  for  love-scenes,  from  which  weakness,  moreover, 
some  of  the  older  and  wiser  people  are  by  no  means  exempt, 
will  want  me  to  tell  them  all  that  Gerald  said  when  he  came 
down  to  Sonthboume  and  found  his  way  thus  clear  and  open 
before  him.  But  there  is  a  difficulty  in  this  which  I  beg  the 
young  ladies  to  understand  is  none  of  my  making — the  fact 
is,  Gerald  didn’t  say  much — nothing,  in  fact,  to  speak  of. 
Happy  love  has  a  wordless  langnsge,  which,  however 
expressive  to  the  two  persons  most  interested,  is  not  exactly 
reducible  to  pen,  ink,  and  paper.  As  welt  try  to  bring  the 
gushing  exuberance  of  the  lark's  melody  down  to  rhyme  and 
metre ;  as  well  attempt  to  distil  vowels  and  consonants  from 
the  spring-tide  fragrance  of  violet  banks  and  purpling  woods ; 
as  Well,  nay,  better,  fix  a  camera  against  the  shifting 
splendours  of  a  translucent  rainbow,  and  expect  to  reproduce 
them  in  photographic  triumph  on  a  sheet  of  cardboard  !  Oh, 
no  1  there  are  many  things  to  which  language  is  altogether 
inadequate,  and  this  is  one  of  them.  And  I  will  submit  that 
it  was  emphatically  a  case  in  which  any  verbal  explanation, 
however  well  managed,  would  have  been  very  unnecessary 
and  even  intrusive.  For  what,  after  all,  could  Gerald  say  in 
extenuation  of  the  past?  Was  he  not  much  wiser  to. let 
judgment  go  by  default  ?  I  think  so.  They  met,  these  two, 
heart  to  heart ;  there  was  no  need  of  the  intermediate  stage, 
the  stepping-stone  of  words  to  smooth  the  way  and  make  it 
easier.  They  were  content  to  wander  together  out  of  sight 
along  the  quiet  shore  between  Sonthboume  and  the  neigh¬ 
bouring  dshiog  village,  watching  the  crimson  glitter  of  sunset 
on  the  waters  fade  into  the  milder  beauty  of  “  shifting  tints 
as  on  the  necks  of  doves,”  or  they  sat  silent  through  the 
noonday  heat  in  shady,  pebbly  nooks  amongst  the  grey  rocks, 
reading  more  in  each  other's  eyes  than  in  the  books  which 
served  them  as  a  pretext  for  the  more  attractive  study.  And 
this  is  all  that  I  can  tell  the  young  ladies  or  any  one  else 
who  may  be  hoping  for  the  pretty  details  of  the  love-making. 

I  suppose,  too,  that  there  are  some  among  my  readers  who, 
in  their  very  right  and  proper  disapproval'of  a  young  man 
who,  in  the  homely  phraseology  of  a  good  woman  of  my 
acquaintance,  "  didn't  know  his  mind  and  ought  to,”  will  feel 
inclined  to  wonder  at  Olive  for  receiving  him  back  again. 
But  Olive,  yon  see,  was  endued  with  a  sixth  sense  which 
saw  below  the  surface  of  things,  and  she  possessed,  moreover, 
a  large  share  of  that  lovely  and  greatly-needed  virtue  of 
forgiveness.  She  had  seen  something  of  the  world — Hilda’s 
world — although  she  was  very  far  from  having  reached  the 
commanding  View-point  occupied  by  that  young  lady — since 
the  days  when  she  had  looked  to  match  her  exceptional  love 
with  a  love  eqnally  exceptional.  She  was  satisQed  now  to 
cover  with  the  segis  of  her  womanly  tenderness  the  flaw 
which  she  had  discovered  in  her  idol  and  to  keep  it  her  idol 
still.  Not  that  she  had  lowered  her  standard  either ;  if  she 
demanded  less  of  life  and  of  others,  she  demanded  as  much 


as  ever  of  herself.  She  was  forced  to  disoonnt  that  mythical 
perfection  with  which  she  had  once  invested  her  lover ;  bat 
she  knew  and  recognised  that  there  was  enough  of  good 
material  left  out  of  which  to  make  a  very  sufficient  happiness. 

Miss  Hetty  Bnshe  responded  to  Miss  Ursula’s  invitation  by 
hurrying  forthwith  to  Sonthboume,  and  arriving  there  pale 
and  worn  from  her  late  illness,  but  in  a  great  flatter  of  excite¬ 
ment  which  was  so  eager  to  expend  itself  that  it  could  scarcely 
be  contained  during  the  journey. 

"  Dear  me !”  she  cried,  advancing  with  eager  outstretched 
hands  to  meet  Miss  Ursula’s  and  Olive’s  warm  welcome— 
"dear  me  !  how  glad  I  am  to  see  yon  again  I  I  thought  I  should 
never  get  here,  and  I  said  to  Dinah,  ‘How  many  stations 
now,  Dinah  ?  Surely  you  must  be  mistaken — we  can’t  have  five 
more  to  pass’ — for,  yon  see,  my  eyes  have  not  been  strong 
s'mce  my  illness,  and  then  the  figures  in  the  time-tables  are 
so  small,  so  I  was  obliged  to  trust  to  Dinab,  and  she  was  right 
after  all ;  it  was  only  my  impatience.  Well,  I  am  here  now, 
and  it  was  so  good  of  you  to  think  of  it,  and  I  am  so  pleased 
to  see  you — and  you  too.  Captain  Thynne,  and  let  me  congra¬ 
tulate  yon,  which,  indeed,  I  am  burning  to  do.  But  I  never 
was  so  surprised  in  my  life — never  1  And  so  pleased  too! 
It  is  the  strangest  thing  that  has  ever  happened  1  And  to 
think  that  I  should  have  been  lying  there  in  my  bed  fretting 
about  yon  all,  and  wondering — not  misdoubting— oh,  no ! 
I  have  lived  too  long  in  the  world  for  (Aat— but  wondering  at 
the  ways  of  Providence,  whilst  all  the  time  everything  was 
working  round  in  the  best  possible  way  1  And  now  I  must 
have  a  good  talk  about  it,  and  you  must  make  me  understmid 
it  alL  Tea  ?  Yes,  thank  you,  dear  Miss  Armytage ;  I  shall 
be  very  glad  of  a  cup — always  so  refreshing  after  a  journey. 
But  what  was  1  saying  ?  Ob,  I  was  asking  yon  to  tell  mo  how 
it  all  came  about.  And  to  think  that  Claris  is  a  governor’s 
lady !  How  well  she  will  fill  the  station,  she  is  so  stately  and 
dignified  !  And  all  our  dreadful  anxiety  is  so  happily  ended  I 
But  you  must  tell  me  all  about  it,  Olive” — but  Olive  had 
disappeared,  preferring  to  let  the  first  overflow  of  Miss  Hetty’s 
satisfaction  pass  without  her.  ''  Dear  me !  how  dusty  I  am  T 
Miss  Hetty  continued.  “  Yes,  I  will  go  to  my  room.  Miss  Army¬ 
tage,  thank  you.  But  toll  me.  Captain  Thynne,  what  does 
Lady  Arthur  say  to  all  this?  she  was  so  fond  of  Claris" — ^but 
Captain  Thynne  had  disappeared  also,  so  Miss  Hetty  was  fain 
at  last  to  accept  Mies  Ursula’s  often-proffered  attendance  to 
her  own  apartment,  and  there  to  chatter  on  to  this  safer 
listener  of  the  surprise  and  satisfaction  which  were  tant  soit 
peu  inconvenient  to  the  others. 

Miss  Hetty  then  sat  and  sipped  her  tea  in  a  state  of 
beatitude,  being  at  the  time  in  full  view  of  our  lovers  as 
they — likewise  in  a  state  of  beatitude — strolled  along  the 
beach  in  front  of  the  window. 

“  Dear  me !”  half  sighed  Miss  Hetty,  “  it  reminds  me  so 
much  of  my  own  story — how  George  Danvers  loved  me  first 
and  married  my  poor  sister  after  all.  But  somehow  I  feel 
that  this  is  all  right.  Our  dear,  good  little  Olive  seems 
to  me  exactly  suited  to  that  nice  young  man.  Lady 
Arthttr’s  son— I  always  liked  him  as  a  boy — such  a  fine, 
brave  little  fellow  he  was,  and  he  used  to  climb  my  fir-trees 
for  birds’-nests,  and  I  used  to  keep  all  the  rosy  apples  in  the 
garden  for  him.  How  time  does  pass,  to  be  sure !  To  think 
that  that  nice  boy  of  Lady  Arthur’s  should  be  going  to  marry 
Olive !  And  Claris  and  the  colonel,  they  must  make  a  noble 
pair.  I  remember  being  very  much  struck  with  him  the  first 
time  I  saw  him  at  that  abrupt  Mr.  Hailsham’s — such  fine 
manners  and  such  a  particularly  nice  voice  he  had  1  I  do  like 
to  see  all  the  young  people  happy.” 

Which  nobody  who  knew  Miss  Hetty  ever  donbted  tot  a 
moment. 

It  was  very  good  lot  Miss  Ursula  to  have  Miss  Hetty  with 
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her  through  that  winter,  which  was  spent,  as  she  had  pro¬ 
posed,  in  the  South  of  France.  It  helped  to  tide  her  over 
that  trying  period,  upon  which  Miss  Ursula  found  herself  to 
hare  entered  with  a  suddenness  which  had  prerented  her 
from  fortifying  herself  to  meet  it.  That  must  needs  be  a 
dreary  moment  when  the  fond  mother-bird  first  looks  down 
into  her  deserted  nest,  which  has  been  for  so  long  the  centre 
of  her  tender  cares  and  dearest  joys,  and  finds  it  empty — 
dreary  in  spite  of  the  maternal  pride  which  has  watched  the 
glad  poise  of  the  strong  young  wings,  and  exulted  in  the 
free  upspringing  which  must,  after  all,  leave  her  and  home 
behind. 

And  so  it  was  hard  for  Miss  Ursula,  notwithstanding  her 
cordial  sympathy,  and  her  rejoicing  at  the  happy  conclusion 
which  bad  come  to  Olive's  trials,  to  look  forward  to  a  return 
to  that  solitude  in  which  she  had  begun  to  grow  old,  with 
less  of  lonely  heart-sickness  than  seemed  to  threaten  her 
now.  For  in  addition  to  the  natural  shrinking  from  solitude — 
and  Miss  Ursula  had  to  meet  all  the  fears  and  terrors  which 
we  have  seen  beset  the  breast  of  the  poor  ben,  who,  having 
reared  a  brood  of  ducklings,  sees  them  all  at  once  take  to 
the  element  of  which  she  knows  nothing  but  that  it  is 
dangerous— Miss  Ursula's  nurslings  had  embarked  upon  the 
fair  sea  of  life,  and  were  sailing  away  down  the  smooth  cur¬ 
rent.  She  might  heat  her  wings  upon  the  brink  and  cry  after 
them  in  her  fear  and  her  loneliness,  but  she  could  not  stay 
their  glad  exultant  sail  upon  that  ocean  of  youth  and  love 
where  she  could  not  follow  them.  So  it  was  good  for  Miss 
Ursula  to  have  Miss  Hetty  by  her  side  pouring  forth  her 
warm  congratulations,  her  confident  auguries  of  future  good 
and  happiness. 

It  was  a  great  help  too,  though  in  a  totally  different  mode 
of  operation,  that,  at  this  time  Lady  Arthur,  ordered  by  her 
physicians,  came  first  to  Mentone,  and  then,  driven  by  the 
restlessness  of  disease,  to  Bagn^res,  and  on  to  Pau,  attended 
all  the  time  by  her  son,  and  nursed  with  most  patient 
assiduity  by  the  two  good  maiden  ladies,  on  whose  friendly 
offices  she  was  now  entirely  dependent,  since  Hilda,  pining 
under  her  long  imprisonment  at  Hazelrigge,  had  been  recalled 
by  her  family,  who  considered  that  the  relationship  bad  by 
this  time  been  amply  vindicated,  and  that  henceforth  Lady 
Arthur  might  well  be  left  to  the  charge  of  her  future 
daughter-in  law  and  connections.  And  Olive  patiently  and 
gladly  paid  even  this  as  part  of  the  price  of  her  happiness, 
although  her  mother-in-law  elect  made  the  price  as  heavy 
as  sickness  and  natural  irritability  and  locg-cbcrished  dislike 
could  make  it. 

Meantime  the  Albion  arrived  at  her  destination  after  a 
prosperous  voyage,  and  the  new  governor  and  his  lady  were 
received  with  the  enthusiasm  which  is  apt  to  celebrate  the 
inauguration  of  a  new  power.  And  the  grace  and  beauty  of 
Claris,  with  the  polished  courtliness  of  Colonel  St.  Maur,  not 
only  justified  the  enthusiasm  but  setteld  it  into  a  popularity 
which  made  her  first  months  of  colonial  experience  as 
delightful  and  intoxicating  as  Claris  could  have  wished.  To 
be  feted  and  cheered,  to  make  triumphant  progresses,  to  reign 
in  miniature  was  enough,  in  those  first  days'  to  satisfy  even 
her  ambition.  This  was  infinitely  better— as  she  thought, 
sometimes,  with  triumphant  satisfaction — than  the  subordi¬ 
nate  position  of  wife  to  a  secretary  of  embassy  at  some  conti¬ 
nental  city.  She  had  done  well,  she  was  content,  and  we  must 
do  her  the  justice  to  say  that  ambition,  and  gratified  vanity, 
and  the  love  of  power  were  not  the  only  elements  which 
produced  that  content  Claris,  cold,  and  worldly,  and  selfish 
as  she  was,  could  love  after  her  fashion,  and  she  loved  her 
husband — after  herself — better  than  she  had  ever  before 
loved  any  creature  or  thought  to  love  any.  She  was  a  better 
woman  for  that  love,  imperfect  and  alloyed  as  it  was ;  if  it 


did  not  raise  her  to  purer  and  higher  aspirations,  if  it  did  not 
stimulate  her  to  better  and  nobler  aims,  it  at  least  saved  her 
from  utter  selfishness.  That  love  was  one  of  the  strange 
anomalies  which  we  are  so  often  called  upon  to  wondor  at  in 
life.  Colonel  St  Maur  was  the  only  man  who  had  not  been 
subjugated  by  the  arts  and  fascinations  of  the  subtle  beauty — 
the  only  man  whom  she  had  felt  herself  powerless  to  bring  to 
her  feet ;  and  so,  by  a  strange  contrariety  of  nature,  he  was 
the  only  man  who  had  power  to  touch  her  heart  She  knew 
that  he  had  never  been,  for  one  moment,  her  dupe,  as  other 
men  so  easily  were ;  she  understood  that  ho  had  made  her  the 
stepping-stone  through  that  influence  which  be  found  she 
possessed  to  the  position  he  coveted,  but  she  admired  him 
only  the  more  for  the  calm,  deliberate,  successful  planning 
which  could  make  even  herself  subservient  to  the  object  he 
had  in  view.  She  was  not  a  woman  to  be  touched  or  won  by 
the  more  scrupulous  virtues — she  was  apt  to  scorn  them  as 
weakness — but  she  was  moved  to  high  admiration  at  the 
sight  of  power,  however  darkly  used — of  strength  of  will  and 
resolution  of  purpose,  however  misapplied. 

So  the  sun  seemed  to  shine  fair  and  bright  on  the  gover¬ 
nor's  lady,  and  she  was  quite  unconscious  of  any  cloud  which 
might  arise  to  overshadow  the  brilliant  prospect  before  her. 
Xo  regrets  for  the  past  troubled  her  enjoyment  of  the  present, 
nothing  but  curiosity,  tinctured,  perhaps,  with  a  little  self- 
elation,  made  her  look  forward  to  the  coming  mail,  which 
ought  to  bring  the  opinions  of  her  English  friends  on  the 
course  she  had  taken.  She  had  no  dread  of  their  disap¬ 
proval  ;  she  was  not  at  all  anxious  m  to  their  view  of  her 
conduct;  she  was  perfectly  satisfied  herself,  and  it  never 
occurred  to  her  but  that  they  must  be  the  same.  She  had 
no  perception  of  any  feelings  beyond  her  own. 

The  mail,  the  first  after  the  arrival  of  the  new  governor, 
was  somehow  delayed,  broke  down  in  the  Rod  Sea,  or  found 
itself  short  of  coal  midway  between  Aden  and  Point  de 
Galle,  or  encountered  some  one  of  the  other  casualties  to 
which  mails  are  occasionally  subject  even  in  these  days  of 
almost  miraculous  regularity  and  good  management — but  it 
arrived — the  mail  in  question — just  when  Claris  was  setting 
forth,  in  all  the  glory  of  her  state,  to  swell  the  brilliant 
spectacle  of  the  opening  of  the  first  colonial  parliament  over 
which  her  husband  presided.  She  had  just  seated  herself, 
smiling,  radiant,  magnificent  in  her  carriage,  when  an 
orderly  rode  up  with  the  despatch-bags.  The  governor 
turned,  with  bis  foot  on  the  step  of  the  carriage,  and  held 
out  his  hand  to  the  man  for  his  important  burden.  A 
governor's  time  is  precious,  and  he  might,  with  his  clear 
head  and  quick  brain,  master  tbe  details  of  his  official  cor¬ 
respondence  even  whilst  he  drove  along.  Claris  watched 
whilst  he  drew  forth  one  after  another  blue-tinted  envelope, 
with  imposing  seals  and  printed  affiches,  and  then  she  too 
held  out  her  band  for  the  empty  bag. 

“Nothing  for  me!'*  she  exclaimed  iu  petulant  accents 
after  having  satisfied  herself  that  it  really  was  empty. 

Her  husband  just  glanced  up  from  the  papers  which 
occupied  him. 

“Nothing,”  he  said ;  “  there  is  no  private  correspondence.” 

“Oh,  but  is  it  not  strange?"  she  asked.  “  There  viust  be 
letters  fer  me.  Can  they  not  come  later?” 

She  spoke  to  the  aide-de-camp  this  time ;  he  was  sitting 
opposite  to  her. 

“  No,”  he  replied,  “  I  am  afraid  there  is  nothing  for  yon 
this  time.” 

“  It  is  very  strange !”  she  repeated ;  “  there  must  have 
been  a  mistake  somewhere.  And  I  must  wait  a  whole  month.” 

“Yes,”  assented  Captain  Eyre,  “unless,  by  chance,  a 
sailing  vessel  or  steamer  should  have  left  a  day  or  two  after 
the  mail  with  letters  for  you;  and  then  it  must  make  a 
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qaick  passKge  to  arrive  before  the  February  eteamer.  I  am 
afraid  you  must  not  calculate  upon  that'' 

It  is  very  provoking  1"  she  returned,  and  she  sat  impa¬ 
tiently  tapping  her  foot  against  the  floor  of  the  carriage. 
She  had  not  been  used  to  contradiction  of  late,  and  it  tried 
her  temper  to  bo  disappointed. 

It  was  an  open  carriage,  for  the  day  was  one  of  tropical 
heat,  and  the  four  splendid  bay  horses  which  drew  it  panted 
under  the  flerce  sun.  The  scarlet  of  Captain  Eyre's  uniform 
was  glaringly  intrusive,  and  Claris,  if  she  showed  like  a  snow¬ 
flake  in  her  white  atttire,  felt  as  little  as  possible  like  one. 
Only  tbe  governor  sat  coul  and  silent,  turning  over  his 
bundle  of  despatches,  not  a  hair  turned  for  all  the  sun  and 
heat.  The  horses  slackened  their  pace  to  mount  the  hill 
which  led  to  their  destination.  Just  then  a  little  news-boy 
with  a  bundle  of  papers  under  his  arm  turned  out  of  a  side 
street,  and  sauntered  along  in  the  track  of  the  governor's 
carriage,  staring  at  the  splendid  pageant  of  blue-uniformed 
outriders  and  gay  trappings  which  luck  had  thrown  in  his 
way,  but  never  ceasing,  with  true  colonial  independence,  to 
vociferate  his  announcement  of - 

“  Litest  news  from  England !  Arrival  of  the  mail !  Army- 
tage  tragedy !  Insurrection  in  Italy  !" 

The  boy’s  shrill  treble  reached  even  the  governor’s  pre¬ 
occupied  ears.  He  raised  his  head  quickly  and  beckoned 
to  one  of  the  escort. 

“  Stop  that  boy  and  bring  me  one  of  the  papers.” 

Colonial  etiquettes  are  not  so  striet  as  those  of  our  more 
conventional  land,  and  this  interruption  to  a  state  progress 
did  not  excite  the  surprise  that  it  might  have  done  with  us. 
The  governor  spread  out  the  paper — damp  from  the  press — 
and  bent  his  head  over  it.  Not  so  low,  however,  but  that 
Claris,  who  was  scanning  his  features  with  a  nervous  anxiety 
— for  she,  tf  o,  had  caught  the  announcement — saw  them 
change.  Colonel  St.  Maur’s  was  one  of  those  faces  which 
neither  turn  red  nor  white,  under  any  alternation  of 
feeling,  but  which  darken  in  a  way  which  dees  not  add  to 
their  attractiveness.  Now  it  had  chanced  that  Claris,  in  all 
their  previous  acquaintance,  had  never  seen  this  peculiar 
change  pass  over  her  husband's  features,  and  as  she  perceived 
it  now  she  was  conscious  of  a  terror  also  quite  new  to  her 
experience,  Tbe  dark  shadow  was  in  his  eyes  as  he  looked 
up  presently  and  banded  her  the  paper  he  had  been 
reading. 

“The  Armytage  Tragedy."  It  caught  her  eye  at  once. 
It  was  only  a  short  paragraph,  one  of  those  brief  foretastes 
of  important  or  startling  news  which  are  published  previous 
to  tbe  detailed  statement  in  a  later  and  less  hurried  edition ; 
but  there  was  enough  to  explain  to  Claris's  mind  all  the 
horrible  misconception  and  tbe  hateful  publicity  which  her 
secret  flight  had  produced.  She  glanced  at  her  husband 
where  he  sat  with  folded  arms  looking  abroad,  and  that  dis¬ 
agreeable  shadow  still  darkening  his  handsome  features 
There  could  be  no  word  between  them,  with  Captain  Eyre 
sitting,  all  unconscious  and  unsuspecting,  within  hearing. 
But  Clai  is  felt  and  understood  at  once  what  a  thunderbolt 
hod  dropped  into  the  pnesperity  and  good  fortune  which  had 
seemed  so  secure  only  an  hour  before.  Colonel  St.  Mnur 
was  not  a  man  to  tolerate  that  bis  name  should  be  bandied 
about  from  one  vulgar  month  to  the  other  through  the  length 
and  breadth  of  tbe  land — yes,  and  across  the  world,  to  this 
distant  corner,  where  his  high  position  would  make  the 
scandal  and  the  wonder  only  the  more  racy  and  piquant.  A 
newsp.aper  announcement,  “Elopement  in  High  Life,”  a 
brief  penance  of  publicity,  this,  of  course,  he  had  prepared 
himself  to  swallow  as  well  as  he  could,  was— in  fact,  tbe 
inevitable  drop  of  gall  in  the  cup  of  success  which  he  had 
mixed  fur  himself.  But  this — faugh !  That  dark  side  of  his 


temper  which  was  always  so  sedulously  turned  away  from 
the  outside  world  was  likely,  in  the  intimate  unreserve  of 
domestic  life,  to  take  a  still  deeper  shade  from  this  disgust. 

Colonial  ladies  went  home  from  that  opening  ceremony, 
and  from  tbe  ball  which  followed  in  the  evening,  expatiating 
warmly  and  loudly  upon  the  charming  affability  of  tbe 
governor's  lady,  upon  the  sweetness  of  her  manners  and  dis¬ 
position,  and  upon  the  cordial  and  appreciative  spirit  in 
which  she  bad  come  among  them.  Not  one  of  them  but  had 
been  gratified  by  some  kind  word  or  graceful  act ;  not  one, 
even  tbe  least  entitled  to  consideration,  had  been  overlooked. 
And  the  governor  himself  gained  golden  opinions  from  men, 
slower  and  less  impulsive  in  their  judgments,  and  more 
exacting  in  their  requirements.  And  it  would  not  have  been 
easy  for  any  of  those  who  watched  the  two,  doing  so  perfectly 
and  gracefully  the  honours  of  the  occasion,  to  suspect  that 
they  had  between  them  a  secret  annoyance  which  made  all 
those  smiles  and  all  that  urbanity  nothing  but  a  politic  mask 
assumed  for  a  purpose  which  both  equally  recognised  as 
imperative — popularity.  Claris  and  the  colonel  were  well 
matched :  both  knew  how  to  hold  their  own  and  to  support 
each  other  before  the  world. 

A  month  passed — a  month  which  told  upon  the  happiness 
of  Claris.  It  is  difficult  for  the  most  generous  of  men  to  be 
patient  and  forbearing  under  great  irritation,  and  Colonel 
St.  Maur,  as  Claris  found,  was  not  generous.  To  be  obliged 
to  sit  still  there  at  the  -Vntipodes,  and  let  this  stupid,  excru¬ 
ciating  blunder  go  on,  Heaven  only  knew  how  far!  to  sit  still 
and  torture  himself  with  visions  of  a  denouement  of  absurdity 
especially  galling  to  so  proud  a  nature,  and  to  have  to  carry 
all  this  into  the  world  under  a  calm  and  even  affable  exterior, 
was  really  enough  to  make  most  men,  or,  at  least,  a  great 
many  men,  avenge  themselves  and  their  outraged  feelings 
upon  those  near  and  easy  victims  which  the  law  has  so  con¬ 
veniently  placed  at  their  diposal.  Amongst  Colonel  St.  Maur’s 
other  gifts  was  one  of  bitter  sarcasm — irony  be  called  it,  when 
he  confessed  to  it — a  weapon  which  might  bo  rather  more 
polished  and  refined  but  was  not  really  less  cruel  than  the 
slave-whip  which  the  notorious  Legree  wielded  with  such 
deadly  effect.  But,  true  to  her  instincts,  Claris  recognised 
even  in  this  another  exercise  of  that  power  to  which  she  was 
fain  to  bow  down.  Strange  as  it  may  seem,  even  whilst  she 
suffered,  she  was  drawn  more  and  more  towards  this  man, 
who  bad  never  courted  her  as  other  men  bad  done. 

She  came  in  from  a  drive  one  day,  when  the  long  month 
had  come  to  a  close,  and  found  her  husband  sitting  in  her 
room  with  a  packet  of  nnopenedletters  in  bis  hand.  He  rose 
and  laid  them  before  her  as  she  seated  herself :  the  governor 
never  forgot  the  studious  courtesy  which  distinguished  him. 

“If  yon  will  permit  me,”  he  said,  “I  will  wait  to  hear  if 
your  private  report  is  less  violently  absurd  than  tbe  public 
ones  with  which  I  have  been  edifying  myself.” 

She  did  not  answer.  Miss  Ursula’s  letter  was  open  before 
her,  detailing  with  mild  reproach  all  the  sufferings  which 
Claris’s  flight  had  entailed  upon  her  and  upon  Olive,  and  an 
unwonted  moisture  was  gathering  in  Claris’s  eyes  as  she  read. 
It  is  possible  that  her  late  experiences  had  prepared  the  way 
for  this  unusual  emotion :  tbe  easiest  and  likeliest  road  to 
soften  a  woman's  nature  is  through  her  heart.  Colonel  St. 
Maur  waited  with  perfect  patience  whilst  she  read  all  through 
those  long  crossed  pages  of  feminine  correspondence,  which 
tries  the  less  than  perfect  patience  of  most  men — waited  whilst 
she  sat  silent  for  an  unconscious  space  afterwards. 

“Well?’  he  said  at  last. 

“  Oh !”  she  cried,  coming  back  with  a  start  to  the  recogni¬ 
tion  of  his  presence,  “  it  is  all  settled — all  explained,  I  mean 
— and  the  wretched  mistake  cleared  up.  The  pilot  lost  the 
letters  wo  sent  ashore,  and  only  found  them  when  he  recovered 
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from  an  illness,  and  then  he  sent  them  to  aunt  Ursula.  And 
Olive - " 

She  stopped,  startled  by  a  sudden  quick  raising  of  the 
drooped  eyelids  with  which  he  had  been  listening  to  the  first 
part  of  her  explanation. 

“  Olive— Olive,”  she  went  on,  faltering  she  hardly  knew 
why,  “  is  engaged — is  going  to  be  married  to  Gerald  Thynne.” 

The  eyelids  drooped  again.  It  was  seldom  they  lost  their 
caution,  but  as  Claris  looked  at  her  husband’s  face  there 
s^yread  over  it  a  cloud  so  dark  that  the  wife  actually 
shuddered.  St.  Maur  caught  her  terrified  look,  and  rising 
from  bis  seat  strode  precipitately  from  the  room,  closing  the 
glass  doer  of  the  verandah  after  him  with  a  fierce  jerk  which 
caught  his  band  in  the  fastening.  And  then,  as  he  released 
it,  the  polished  colonel,  whose  words  were  wont  to  drop  from 
his  lips  like  the  pearls  and  diamonds  of  the  fairy  tale,  hissed 
through  his  set  teeth  as  rude  and  coarse  an  oath  as  the  rudest 
and  coarsest  bullock-driver  under  his  government  might  have 
been  tempted  to  utter ! 

Claris  sat  still  where  he  bad  loft  her,  stunned  and  stupefied 
by  the  shock  of  a  sudden  revelation,  with  a  cry  ringing  in 
her  ears  which  sounded  like  Retribution!  Retribution! 

CHAPTER  XXVI. 

BIBTHB,  DEATHS,  AlH)  UABRLA.OE8, 

I’T'^HE  last  chapter  of  a  novel  is  apt  to  be  like  the  first 
-L  column  of  the  Jtmes— events  are  there  massed  together 
— everybody  is  accounted  for ;  the  author,  in  the  exercise  of 
bis  autocratic  power,  dispenses  rewards  smd  punishments,  and 
fondly  apportions  bis  parting  g^ts  to  the  favourite  children  of 
his  fancy.  So  we  now,  from  a  retrospective  view  of  five  years. 
Lady  Arthur  died  at  Pan,  just  after  Christmas — five  years 
ago,  remember.  I  know  that,  to  be  satisfactory,  I  ought  to 
say  that  under  the  influence  of  the  two  good  women  who 
sought  to  soothe  her  death-bed,  she  became  converted  and 
died  happy.  But  I  cannot.  Vanity,  and  selfishness,  and  self- 
will  indulged  and  fostered  for  a  life-time  had  scooped  out  all 
the  good  in  her,  so  that  there  was  nothing  left  to  convert.  Do 
I  seem  to  limit  the  Almighty  power  which  saved  the  thief 
upon  the  cross?  God  forbid !  But  we  have  no  right  to  count 
upon  a  miracle.  We  break  up  the  earth  with  plough  and 
pickaxe,  we  mould  it  gradually  to  our  purposes  with  harrow 
and  spade  and  rake,  we  wait  for  the  early  and  the  latter  rain 
and  the  gentle  dews  of  heaven,  we  do  not  look  for  an  earth¬ 
quake  to  form  the  furrows  and  prepare  the  ground.  And  so 
the  Great  Husbandman  deals  with  the  hard  ground  of  our 
hearts— if  wo  will  let  Him.  He  drops  upon  it  the  softening 
dews  of  brotherly  kindness,  He  breaks  it  up  by  the  alternate 
dispensations  of  prosperity  and  adversity;  He  puts  a  little 
child  into  our  arms,  or  He  takes  one  out  of  them  and  hides  it 
in  heaven,  that  our  astray  hearts  may  seek  it  there,  and  thus 
be  wiled  home.  And  if  we  slight  all  the  ways  and  means  of 
Providence,  and  pass  by  with  careless  eyes  all  the  turning- 
points,  and  harden  ourselves  against  all  His  instruments,  how 
can  it  bo  but  that,  when  the  dread  fiat  of  Death  goes  forth,  it 
finds  ns  who  would  be  “unrighteous,  unrighteous  still?” 

So  Lady  Arthur  died,  and  was  buried  in  a  foreign  grave. 
And  then  the  rpring  came — at  least  it  came  twice  to  our 
friends,  an  early  spring  in  the  genial  south,  and  by-and-by  a 
green  and  sunny  spring  at  Chadleigh— a  spring  meet  for  the 
bridal  it  was  to  witness,  when  Sir  Walter’s  hill  hung  out  its 
tasselled  banners  of  green,  and  the  beeches  woke  again  as 
they  had  gone  to  sleep— rosy  as  a  dreaming  child— and  every 
purple  wood  was  filled  with  fragrance,  and  every  hedgerow 
stood,  like  a  bride,  arrayed  in  virgin  white. 

It  was  a  great  festival  for  Chadleigh  when  the  old  hall. 


which  had  been  shut  up  for  so  long,  was  opened  again,  and 
Miss  Hetty,  who  went  for  so  much  in  Chadleigh  history,  came 
back  again  to  her  village  home,  and  in  the  excitement  of  the 
wedding  preparations  and  the  wedding  gaieties  the  uncom¬ 
fortable  story  of  last  summer  faded  quite  out  from  every¬ 
body’s  mind.  ^ 

It  was  a  quiet  wedding,  as  far  as  the  usual  routine  of 
fashionable  weddings  goes,  but  it  was  a  very  gay  wedding  to 
the  village  who  crowded  the  little  church,  and  pronounced 
the  bride  “as  sweet  a  young  lady  as  yon  would  wish  to  see,” 
and  were  afterwards  feasted  and  feted  in  the  wide  park  to 
their  heart’s  content.  Mr.  Julius  performed  the  marriage 
ceremony  without  any  assistance  whatever,  but  with,  it  may 
be,  some  hindrance  in  the  shape  of  Cissy,  who,  looking  sur¬ 
passingly  pretty  in  her  bridesmaid  finery,  did,  as  was 
remarked,  cause  the  young  clergyman’s  eyes  to  wander  in¬ 
continently  from  the  duty  before  him.  (Mr.  Julius  still 
occupied  the  parsonage  alone,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Holmby  having 
decreed  that  a  twelvemonth’s  engagement  was  necessary  to 
Cissy’s  extreme  youth.)  The  duke  came  down  to  give  the 
bride  away,  and  the  duchess  came  with  him.  Theo  had 
become  Lady  Homfray  in  the  autumn  before.  The  good 
duke  had  received  the  news  of  Claris’s  strategic  movement 
with  some  bewilderment,  and,  on  the  whole,  with  considerable 
satisfaction.  There  was  no  murder — horrid  thing  that  would 
have  been  for  the  family!  There  was  only  an  elopement. 
Everything  had  come  right  in  the  end,  and  everybody  was 
satisfied — everybody  concerned,  that  was.  The  duchess  was 
put  out  certainly,  and  Theo  set  up  her  lip,  but  what  did  it 
matter?  What  was  the  use  of  making  a  fuss  ?  Gerald  would 
have  a  very  nice  little  wife,  and  the  other  fellow  bad  got  what 
he  deserved—  what  the  country  owed  him.  It  seemed  a  shame 
to  send  that  fine  creature  Claris  out  to  such  a  low  set  as  bis 
aristocratic  and  exclusive  prejudices  made  him  conclude  colo¬ 
nists  must  necessarily  be ;  it  was  a  pity  to  waste  so  much 
sweetness  on  almost  desert  air,  but  he  supposed  she  would  come 
back  again  some  day,  and  shine  in  society  (t.e.,  London  society); 
and  he  believed  the  climate  out  there  was  rather  favourable 
than  otherwise  to  female  beauty,  and  ho  might  let  the  centre 
head  in  his  “  Loves  of  the  Angels”  wait  until  then.  Of  course 
there  were  no  artists  or  even  a  decent  photographer  out  there, 
from  whom  he  could  attempt  to  copy.  The  duchess  said  be 
bad  been  a  dupe.  Likely  enough,  the  duke  thought,  but  he 
did  not  pretend  to  understand  the  matter  at  all.  He  bad  an 
uneasy  consciousness  that  something  bad  been  said  in  those 
letters  from  Claris  which  he  had  destroyed ;  but  then  be  could 
not  be  sure.  He  had  been  an  idiot,  p>erhaps,  and  misunder¬ 
stood  the  thing  all  along.  It  was  easy  for  two  people  to  play 
at  cross-purposes,  and  especially  easy  for  a  man  hampered  by 
public  business  and  occupied  as  he  bad  been  at  the  time,  to 
take  a  mistaken  view  of  a  thing.  More  especially,  too,  in  a 
delicate  affair  of  this  kind,  where  the  lady  would  naturally  be 
chary  of  speaking  out  and  putting  her  wishes  into  plain 
language. 

He  must  say,  though,  that  the  whole  thing  bad  been  cleverly 
managed,  very  cleverly  managed.  He  always  thought  that 
minx  Claris  was  a  woman  of  parts,  and  so  she  had  proved 
herself.  Of  course  that  absurd  murder  report  was  a  blunder 
and  a  nuisance,  and'  the  duchess  was  annoyed  at  it.  But,  tush ! 
it  was  a  nine  days’  wonder — a  nine  days’  wonder,  and  they 
could  all  afford  to  laugh  at  it  now.  Gerald  was  a  wise  fellow ; 
he  had  consoled  himself  with  the  other  sister,  a  very  nice  little 
girl,  as  the  duke  emphatically  repeated,  and  let  tho^e  laugh 
who  win.  This  one  was  a  co-heiress,  and  Lady  Arthur  was 
dying,  poor  thing !  And  Gerald’s  prospects,  although  bo  had 
declined  that  secretaryship  at  Vienna,  were  very  fair.  The 
duke  bad  a  happy  knack  of  looking  always  on  the  bright  side 
of  things.  He  wrote  Claris  his  hearty  congratulations,  and 
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only  shrugged  his  shoulders  when  the  duchess  refused  to  add 
a  postscript.  And  then  he  rode  down  to  Stocr  and  Mortimer’s, 
and  selected  a  couple  of  diamond  rings  for  wedding  presents, 
directing  the  one  to  be  forwarded  to  New  Zealand,  and 
reserrmg  the  other  for  that  ceremony  at  which  he  assisted  in 
the  spring. 

Mr.  Hailsham — let  us  touch  lightly  upon  his  discomfiture. 
The  malicious  of  the  neighbourhood  do  say  that  the  happy 
finale  of  the  “  Armytage  Tragedy”  cost  the  indefatigable 
magistrate  a  fit  of  the  gout.  Certain  it  is  that  he  retired 
from  the  commission  of  the  peace,  and  spent  the  six  months 
which  followed  his  defeat  upon  the  Continent,  where,  as  he 
was  perfectly  unacquainted  with  the  various  languages  of  the 
countries  he  sojourned  in,  and  was,  moreover,  exceedingly 
irritated  at  discovering  that  everybody  he  met  with  did  not, 
as  a  matter  of  course,  understand  his  “  plain  English,”  he 
passed  for  an  English  milor,  afifiioted  with  bis  national 
disorder  the  spleen,  and  as  such  was  attended  with  good- 
natured  subservience  by  French  gardens  and  Swiss  Jilks-de- 
chambre. 

As  for  Mr.  Fayrit,  if  he,  as  well  as  Mr.  Hailsham,  would 
rather  have  found  a  “  body”  than  the  governor’s  lady  at  the 
Antipodes,  well,  human  nature  is  human  nature  still,  and 
the  flesh  is  weak.  It  was  only  unfortunate  that  Mr.  Hail- 
sham’s  discomfiture  was  beyond  the  reach  of  that  fifty-ponnd- 
note  which  solaced  the  detective’s  failure. 

Miss  Perks  recovered  from  her  fainting  fit  in  due  course. 
Afterwards  she  put  on  a  black  gown,  and  accounted  for  it  by 
saying  that  she  had  lost  “a  friend.”  Her  fellow-servants, 
amongst  whom  she  had  to  spend  a  brief  time  of  preparation 
for  the  southern  sojourn  of  her  mistresses,  pulled  this  black 
gown  (metaphorically)  to  pieces,  examined  its  texture,  com¬ 
mented  upon  the  depth  of  its  crape  trimming,  and  decided 
that  Perks  bad  lost  some  very  near  and  dear  friend. 

“It’s  queer  how  close  she  keeps  everythink,”  remarked 
Emma,  one  of  the  under-housemaids.  “If  it's  her  mother 
that’s  dead,  why  doesn’t  she  say  so,  like  anybody  else  ? — it  can’t 
be  no  less  with  all  that  crape  on  her  skirts  and  sleeves.  I 
never  heard  her  say  she  had  a  mother  or  a  father  either  for 
the  matter  of  that,  did  you  ?” 

To  which  her  companion  replied  in  the  negative,  and  a 
general  comparing  of  notes  all  round  the  kitchen  conclave 
proved  that  Mias  Perks  had  been  singularly  uncommunicative 
with  respect  to  her  family  circumstances. 

In  a  much  more  friendly  spirit,  and,  moreover,  in  a  spirit 
of  considerable  remorse  for  the  mistaken  suspicions  she  had 
once  entertained  of  her,  Mrs.  Gaythom  offered  the  lady’s- 
maid  her  sympathy  and  sought  her  confidence. 

“  Was  it  a  long  illness  ?”  asked  the  housekeeper,  she  and 
Perks  being  busied  together  in  turning  out  wardrobes  and 
packing  trunks. 

“  Whose  ?”  interrogated  Perks,  quietly  folding  the  dress 
she  had  just  taken  out. 

“  Your  friend’s,”  sympathetically  replied  Mrs.  Gaythom. 

“  No,  not  very  long,”  rejoined  Perks,  turning  her  back 
upon  the  housekeeper  to  arrange  the  bottom  of  the  trunk. 

“They  hadn’t  time  to  send  for  you,  I  daresay;  that  makes 
it  hard  for  yon,  too,”  plaintively  suggested  Mrs.  Gaythom. 
“  It's  a  satisfaction  to  see  the  last  of  our  friends.” 

“When  a  person’s  in  service  she  isn’t  her  own  mistress  to 
come  and  to  go  when  she  likes,”  Perks  remarked  evasively. 

“  But  Miss  Armytage  would  never  have  made  any  difiScnlty 
about  your  going  at  once,”  said  the  housekeeper;  “especially 
to  your  own  mother,  as  I  suppose  it  was  by  your  mourning.’’ 

“  Miss  Olivo  was  ill,  and — and  it  was  too  late  when  I 
heard,”  Perks  replied,  forced  into  some  sort  of  explanation. 
“Will  yon  be  good  enough  to  reach  me  that  muslin,  Mrs. 
Gaythom  ?’’ 


And  Mrs.  Gaythom,  wondering  a  little,  was  foreod  to 
conclude  that  there  were  some  circumstances  in  the  case  too 
painful  for  Perks  to  discuss,  and  therefore  that  it  would  be 
better  not  to  obtrude  her  friendly  sympathy  further. 

Perks  wore  her  black  gown  a  year,  and  then  she  put  it  off 
one  morning  and  put  on  instead  a  dark  grey  silk  dress — Mies 
Ursula’s  gift— in  which  she  went  to  Chadleigh  Church  and 
came  back  Mrs.  Jervis,  to  take  possession,  in  right  of  that 
title,  of  the  rural  “public”  which  Mr.  Jervis  had  once 
described  in  such  tempting  terms.  But  before  all  this  came 
to  pass,  just  after  Olive’s  wedding  in  the  spring.  Perks  had 
asked  for  a  holiday — an  unprecedented  request  which  canoed 
as  great  a  stir  of  curiosity  in  the  servants’  hall  as  the  dmming 
of  her  black  gown  had  done.  And  the  use  Perks  made  of 
this  holiday  was  to  take  a  journey  down  to  the  Kentish  coast, 
and  to  walk  in,  in  the  twUight  of  a  spring  evening,  upon  a  fine, 
placid-conntenanced  woman,  who  sat  at  her  cottage  window, 
in  the  outskirts  of  a  little  town  thereabouts,  straining  her 
eyes  to  catch  the  last  fading  remnant  of  light  for  her  job  of 
needlework. 

“  And  BO  you  belong  to  him,”  Mrs.  Stanway  uttered  with  a 
sigh,  in  the  pause  that  succeeded  a  long  colloquy  she  had 
held  with  her  visitor.  “ Poor  creature!  he  died  very  lonely; 
and  to  think  that  he  should  have  been  worrited  at  the  last  by 
that  police  spy !  I  can’t  abide  to  think  of  it.  Bobby  ’ll  like 
to  see  you,  ma’am ;  he  was  so  fond  of  hint,  and  he  hasn’t  never 
forgot  him.  I  never  did  see  such  a  child — he  does  remember 
things  so.  I’m  sure  I  wished  enough,  at  one  time,  it  was 
easier  to  him  to  forget,  when  he  was  ill  after  your — your 
I  didn’t  notice  what  relation  yon  said,  ma’am.” 

Perks  murmured  something  which  Mrs.  Stan  way  did  not 
catch. 

“  Bobby  took  on  so  after  he  died — ^he  saw  him  at  the  last, 
yon  know — that  it  brought  on  an  illness,  and  he  used  to  start 
up  in  his  sleep  and  call  out  for  months  after.  Ut  was  very 
good  to  Bobby.  They’ll  be  in  soon,  Bobby  and  his  father,  if 
you'll  stop ;  they’re  gone  to  Langhnrst  Fair,  and  they  said  they 
should  be  sure  to  be  back  by  dusk.  The  police  took  posses 
sion  of  all  the  property,  even  to  the  clothes,  ma’am.  I  heard 
that  they  found  some  money — bank-notes,  I  believe,  but  I 
don't  know.  I  never  went  prying  about  his  things  poor  man  ! 
whilst  ho  was  with  me,  and  he  kept  everything  very  dose, 
and  always  slept  with  the  bundle  under  his  head  that  he 
brought  with  him.  The  neighbours  talked  a  deal — ^yoa 
know  how  people  do  talk — so  unkind ;  but  I  didn’t  care ;  I  did 
my  best  for  him,  and  I  should  do  it  again  if  it  was  to  happen 
a  second  time.  And  he  was  very  good  to  Bobby.” 

“Ho  didn’t  ever  ask  you  to  write  to — anybody?"  Perks 
asked  presently,  in  a  hesitating  voice. 

“  Oh,  no,  never,  else  I  should  ha*  done  it  and  been  glad  to. 
When  I  first  found  how  ill  he  was  getting  I  asked  him  if  he 
hadn’t  any  friends  he  would  like  to  know  where  he  was,  and 
that  he  was  laid  up,  but  he  said  no.  Perhaps,  ma’am,  he 
thought  yon  was  a  long  way  off,  and  he  thought  he  should  get 
well  again,  and  so  didn’t  like  to  give  you  the  trouble  and 
expense  of  coming.” 

Bobby  came  in  presently,  carried  upon  his  father’s 
shoulder,  his  little  strength  having  broken  down  the  last  part 
of  the  way.  He  looked  askance  at  the  stranger — poor  Bobby 
had  been  more  than  ever  snspiciona  of  strangers  sinoe  that 
last  unlucky  experience  of  his— and  took  refuge  behind  hie 
mother’s  skirts.  Perks  made  no  effort  to  entice  him  tbenea ; 
she  had  no  winning,  coaxing  ways  to  draw  children  to  her ; 
her  life  had  begun  with  a  stem  reality  which  had  nipped 
and  chilled  all  the  flowers  of  manner,  and  made  her  grave 
and  serious  alike  to  all. 

“  Do  yon  think  you  could  tell  me  of  some  quiet  place  when 
I  could  have  a  bed  for  to-night?”  she  asked  preeaetly  iff 
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Mn.  Stanwky.  “I  am  »  stranger  in  the  town,  yon  know.” 
Mrs.  Stanway  looked  oyer  at  her  husband,  and  receiving  an 
encouraging  nod,  spoke  out. 

"If  you  will  accept  one  with  us,  we've  got  a  spare  room — 
yea,  and  two  for  the  matter  of  that  We  have  lodgers 
booselimea,  but  not  now.” 

The  offer  was  gladly  accepted.  Next  day,  as  Mrs.  Stan  way 
turned  away  from  the  house  door  at  which  she  had  been 
standing,  from  a  certain  instinct  of  hospitality,  to  watch  the 
retreating  6gnre  of  her  late  visitor  on  its  way  to  the  railway- 
station  outside  the  town,  she  (Mrs.  Stanway)  espied  a  little 
packet  upon  the  chimney-piece.  It  contained  five  sovereigns 
wrapped  in  white  paper,  upon  which  was  written  “  A  keep¬ 
sake  for  Bobby.” 

"Dear  me!”  says  Mrs.  Stanway,  her  face  all  aglow  with 
pleasure  and  surprise  as  she  turned  the  gold  pieces  over  and 
over  again  in  the  palm  of  her  hand,  “who  ever  would 
ha*  thought  it?  She  looked  quite  the  lady,  though,  and  all 
her  things  was  beautiful.  1  wonder  what  relation  they  was ; 
she  didn't  say.  His  sister,  p'r'aps.  I  did  think  i  saw  some¬ 
thing  of  a  likeness  once  or  twice  when  she  was  talking.” 

And  she  and  her  husband  put  the  five  sovereigns  into  the 
savings'-bank  the  same  day,  to  swell  the  hoard  which  was 
slowly  aecnmulating  there  to  bind  Bobby  apprentice  some 
day  to  a  tailor  or  shoemaker. 

“  If  he  should  ever  live  to  want  it,”  his  mother  would  say 
with  a  sigh.  “  He  won’t  ever  be  fit  for  hard  work,  and  he 
must  do  something  for  a  living ;  his  father  and  me  won't  live 
for  over.” 

Hiss  Isabel  Bobnn  contrived  to  beckon  her  statuesque  Pole 
OB  as  far  as  London,  and  there  she  permitted  him  to  invest 
her  with  the  sounding  title  of  countess.  It  has  turned  out 
better  than  such  foreign  ventures  generally  do.  Isabel 
carries  him  abont  in  triumph,  and,  as  he  is  tall  and  dark 
and  supremely  interesting  in  appearance,  he  makes  a  very 
snocessful  tame  lion  at  evening  parties.  He  is  an  amiable 
and  harmless  animal  in  himself,  and  much  better  behaved 
than  most  tame  lions.  Melancholy  he  is  from  temperament, 
and  also  from  a  sense  of  patriotic  duty,  but  he  loves  and 
admires  his  English  wife,  and  is  sufficiently  grateful  for  the 
moderate  competence  with  which  she  has  redeemed  his 
rained  fortunes. 

Jessie  Bohun  is  still  unmarried.  She  laughs  a  good  deal 
at  Isabel’s  count,  and  she  pays  rounds  of  country  visits,  and 
frequents  horticultural  season  Jetet  and  Academy  exhibitions, 
and  every  amusement  everywhere,  and  she  groma  year  by 
year  louder  and  coarser,  as  women  of  her  stamp— unmarried 
— are  apt  to  do.  She  keeps  up  a  reg^ar  correspondence  with 
Claris,  and  she  tells  Isabel  that  by-and-bye  she  shall 
emigrate  to  New  Zealand,  and  perhaps  pick  up  an  eligible 
aide-de-camp  out  there.  “  Which,  at  least,  will  be  as  desirable, 
and  a  great  deal  more  national  than  a  foreign  count,”  she 
adds. 

Everybody  supposed,  of  course,  that  upon  Lady  Arthur’s 
death  Captain  Thynne  would  establish  himself  at  Hazelrigge ; 
but  be  could  not  make  the  home  of  his  married  happiness  in 
that  dreary  house  which  was  so  painfully  associated  with  his 
boyish  and  youthful  memories.  And  the  discussion  of  plans 
brought  out  all  poor  Miss  Ursula’s  concealed  dreads  of 
loneliness,  and  finally  settled  the  abode  of  the  young  couple  at 
Armytage  Park  with  her.  Gerald  is  her  steward  and  agent 
and  general  manager,  and  she  declares  that  without  him 
her  estate  and  herself  would  have  been  utterly  mined  along 
ago.  No  fear  of  a  lonely  old  age  for  Miss  Ursula  now.  That 
terrace  which  had  been  more  than  once  the  scene  of  our 
story  rings  with  ehUdren’s  voices,  and  is  the  playground  of 
a  whole  generation.  Hilda  Conroy  is  often  to  be  seen  there 
tnenng  a  baby-girl  in  her  arms,  or  running  unequal  races  with 


sturdy  four-year -old  boys ;  she  declares  it  does  her  good  to  be 
amongst  tbe  little  ones,  that  it  rubs  off  the  rust  of  wordliness 
and  makes  her  young  again ;  and  Olive,  who  is  the  fondest 
mother  in  the  world,  believes  it,  and  actually  credits  her 
darlings  with  all  the  improvement  Gerald  and  she  are 
constantly  remarking  in  Hilda.  Hilda  believes  herself  to  be 
settled  down  into  old-maidism  (she  is  twenty-three),  and 
declares  she  is  sick  of  weddings,  and  has  never  been  to  one 
since  Gwendoline  married  Lord  Cawdor.  We  ought  to  have 
noted  in  another  place  that  Hilda  officiated  as  bridesmaid  to 
Olive,  and  announced  afterwards  that  she  (Hilda)  had  made 
the  match. 

"  Deny  it  if  you  can,”  she  challenged  Gerald — “  was  I  not 
the  first  to  tell  you  she  was  exactly  suited  to  you?” 

Which,  on  consideration.  Captain  Thynne  found  ho  could 
not  deny. 

The  children  on  the  terrace  are  not,  by  any  means,  all 
Thynnes.  There  is  a  bevy  of  little  beauties  from  the  par¬ 
sonage  almost  always  there,  and  very  often  a  sweet  girl- 
matron  at  their  bead,  sitting  as  of  old  upon  the  stone  steps, 
and  marking  little  white  garments  with  deft  and  diligent 
fingers.  There  is  a  handsome  Saxon-haired  boy  there  too, 
with  large,  well-opened  blue  eyes  and  a  bold,  fearless  bearing. 
And  if  you  ask  his  name  the  little  lad  tells  yon,  with  a 
straightening  of  his  sturdy  little  figure— 

“  I  am  Ronald  St.  Maur — my  father  is  a  governor,  and  my 
mother  is  a  beautiful  lady.  I’ve  got  her  portrait  in  there,” 
pointing  to  the  bouse.  "  She  sent  me  to  England  to  see  my 
aunt  Ursula,  and  to  be  her  boy.” 

And  perhaps  a  stranger  would  not  understand  the  policy 
of  Claris  as  well  as  we,  who  have  traced  her  history,  do, 
looking  round,  too,  upon  that  group  of  loving  young  things 
who  are  so  eager  to  cluster  about  Miss  Ursula's  footsteps,  and 
to  hold  out  their  tiny  arms  towards  her,  the  moment  she 
appears  amongst  them.  Perhaps,  dearly  as  she  loves  them 
all,  there  is  none  in  all  the  pretty  band  dearer  to  her  than 
bold  Ronald,  who  has  thus  marched  in  upon  her  love  and 
taken  it  by  storm. 

Mrs.  Decies  comes  sometimes  to  Armytage,  and  with  her 
Reginald.  There  are  changes  in  Reginald.  He  has  come  to 
the  dignity  of  whiskers  and  moustache,  and  has  gained 
almost  a  foot  in  height  since  we  saw  him  last.  And  he  has 
quite  grown  out  of  that  heart-weakness  which  made  him 
draw  his  breath  so  tightly  upon  the  Swiss  mountains.  There 
is  a  little  elfin  creature  at  Armytage,  with  soft^  velvety  eyes, 
brown  and  large,  looking  out  of  the  flowing  wilderness  of 
golden  hair,  and  strangely  beautiful  by  the  contrast.  And 
Reginald  lifts  this  little  graceful  mass  of  muslin  and  em¬ 
broidery  upon  his  knee,  and  tells  it  funny  goblin  stories,  and 
sing^  German  songs  to  it,  whilst  the  creature  holds  by  his 
watch-chain,  and  demands  with  pretty  tyranny  “another” 
and  “  another.”  Reginald  calls  the  pretty  elf  his  wife,  and 
be  says  to  the  mamma,  who  is  watching  the  two  with  a 
smiling  face — 

“  Mrs.  Thynne,  if  ever  I  marry,  this  is  to  be  my  wife. 
May  1  ask  her  in — let  me  see — ten  years  ?” 

This  with  a  seriousness  which  makes  Olive  laugh. 

“  Don’t  laugh,”  he  says ;  “  I  am  in  earnest,  I  assure  you.” 

“Lily  will  look  upon  yon  as  quite  an  old  man  ten  years 
hence,”  tbe  mother  replies,  still  laughing;  “and  besides,  Mr. 
Decies,  I  don’t  mean  my  daughters  to  marry  early ;  you 
would  be  tired  of  waiting  for  one  of  them.” 

“  Then  yon  absolutely  refuse  me  ?” 

“  Absolutely.” 

“  It  is  too  bad  of  yon,  Mrs.  Thynne,  but,  in  that  case, 
the  sooner  I  put  this  bewitching  little  morsel  of  humanity  out 
of  my  thoughts  the  better.  Go  away,  Lily.”  And  he  sets  tbe 
small  fairy  down  on  tbe  ground. 
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But  Fairy  doesn’t  choose  to  be  sent  away ;  she  comes  back 
'  and  clasps  his  knees ;  repulsed,  she  utters  shriek  after  shriek 
of  anger  and  disappointment,  until  Reginald  is  fain  to  take 
I  her  back  into  his  arms,  and  soothe  her  by  his  caresses. 

^  “  Yon  see  how  it  is,  Mrs.  Tbynne.  You  could  not  be  so 

I  cruel  as  to  separate  us.” 

i  Olive  shakes  her  head.  The  truth  is,  in  that  match- 
,  making  development  which  is  sure  to  come  to  happy  matrons, 
she  has  been  making  plans  for  Reginald  which  she  is  not  dis- 
I  ]Msed  to  set  aside — much  as  she  likes  him — in  favour  of  her 
I  little  daughter.  She  tries,  exorcising  all  her  feminine  art  in 
!  the  attempt,  to  make  him  understand  those  plans,  and,  failing 
of  hints  and  inuendoes,  tells  him  pretty  plainly  one  day  what 
I  she  considers  would  be  a  most  happy  fate  for  him. 

I  “Hilda!"  says  Reginald,  whistling— flguratively  (of  course 
j  his  respect  for  Mrs.  Thynne  forbids  the  more  demonstrative 
edition) — “Miss  Conroy!  Dear  Mrs.  Thynne^— ” 

“Well?”  says  Mrs.  Thynne.  She  had  marked  the  un¬ 
guarded  utterance  of  the  Christian  name,  and  she  drew 
I  augnries  therefrom.  “  Well  ?” 

“  .Miss  Conroy  is  as  far  above  my  aspirations  as — as - " 

I  “As  Lily— poor  little  baby — is  below  them,"  Mrs.  Thynne 
j  concluded  for  him,  watching  him  out  of  the  corner  of  her  eye 
I  as  she  stabbed  little  holes  in  a  strip  of  muslin  with  a  mother- 
I  of-pearl  stiletto. 

,  Reginald  knocked  over  Mrs.  Thynne’s  work-basket — acci- 
^  dentally  we  are  bound  to  believe — and  then  busied  himself 
I  with  contrite  diligence  in  picking  up  the  scattered  contents. 

Sirs.  Tbynne  held  herself  silent,  and  let  the  charm  work. 

I  “But  Miss  Conroy” — he  exclaimed  presently — “she  is  so 
I  handsome.” 

“Lily  might  grow  up  haudsome,"  retorted  Olive. 

“  And  so  clover.” 

“I  hope  Lily  won’t  bo  stupid.” 

j  “And  so— so  briliiaut — so  entirely  beyond  mo  altogether.’’ 

I  “  She  is  worth  trying  for,”  Mrs.  Thynne  returns  quietly. 

I  And  then  the  object  of  this  conspiracy  walked  into  the 

I  room,  and  there  was  an  end  to  the  conversation. 

I  It  has  not  been  resumed  up  to  this  point,  but  there  is 
I  nothing  like  planting  an  idsa ;  as  Hilda  once  said,  “It  grows 
of  itself.”  And  I  should  judge  that  this  one  is  taking  root. 
Reginald  plays  with  Lily  still,  it  is  true,  but  he  looks  at 
Hilda  all  the  time,  as  Olive  perceives  and  smiles  to  herself. 
And  Hilda?  She  quarrels  with  Reginald — carries  on  a  wordy 
war,  which,  like  a  serial  tale,  is  always  ready  to  be  taken 
up  again ;  but  she  blushes  when  he  comes  into  the  room,  and 
when  she  meets  his  eye  sometimes  fixed  upon  her,  under 
shelter  of  Lily's  flaxen  locks,  and  altogether  Mrs.  Tbynne  is 
beginning  to  take  a  triumphant  view  of  the  matter. 


THE  SEXTON’S  STORY. 

A  POEM  IK  THREE  PARTS. 

THE  STORY.— PART  11. 
rilHE  storm  has  passed,  the  ship  was  free, 

X  And  they  called  the  roll  of  the  company. 
“  All  hero,"  the  master  cried  with  joy, 

“  Save  Wdliam — where’s  our  cabin-boy  ?” 
Then  slowly  answered  a  sailor  near, 

“I  cannot  tell,  but  much  I  fear 
He  has  met  with  some  disaster. 

For  he  was  aloft  when  the  storm  came  on, 
Sitting  the  high  cross-trees  upon." 

They  looked  aloft,  but  the  lad  was  gone : 

”  God  help  him !”  cried  the  master. 


A  couple  of  leagues  in  the  rear  of  the  ship. 

With  scarce  the  strength  to  keep  afloat 
(For  in  the  fall  ho  had  sprained  his  hip 

With  a  blow  from  the  side  of  the  ship’s  long-boat 
That  was  slung  there  ready  for  use). 

Poor  William  battled  for  precious  life. 

Till,  near  o'er  whelmed  with  the  hopeless  strife. 

His  strokes  grew  wild  and  loose. 

When  lo!  a  small  boat  hove  in  sight, 

Skimming  along  with  its  wings  so  white 
Like  an  angel  come  to  save. 

And  just  as  he  was  ready  to  sink, 

A  strong  arm  held  him  to  the  brink. 

And  drew  him  from  the  wave. 

For  three  long  hours  ho  know  no  more. 

Save  when  as  in  that  frame  bo  lay. 

Visions  of  his  past  life  be  saw. 

Like  scenes  from  out  a  well-known  play. 

Ho  sees  his  mother  on  the  shore. 

He  hears  that  well-remembered  sigh, 

Foels  the  kind  sorrow  of  her  eye. 

And  mar'its  her  suffering  meek ; 

Then  farther  back  their  little  home. 

Ho  from  his  daily  school  just  come; 

Upon  the  table  stands  the  meal. 

He  sees  two  timid  teardrops  steal 
Adown  his  mother’s  cheek. 

He  asks  the  meaning  of  those  tears. 

Her  smiling  soon  allays  his  fears — 

“I  was  but  thinking  of  the  past. 

And  memory  brought  that  time  again 
When  I  beheld  your  father  last. 

And  thoughts  of  joy  brought  back  my  pain, 
Though  scarce  I  know,  my  darling  boy. 

If  they  were  tears  of  grief  or  joy 
So  sad-sweet  it  did  seem.” 

She  ceased,  and  as  she  ceased  the  room 
Was  slowly  fading  into  gloom. 

When  lo  !  upon  his  mental  sight 
There  dawned  another  sceno  of  light— 

A  dream  within  a  dream. 

Back  farther  still.  His  mother  mild. 

And  in  her  arms  a  little  child. 

There  is  a  knock  at  tbo  chamber  door 
There  enters  a  form  unknown  before. 

With  ruddy  face  and  hairy. 

And  as  his  spirit  woke  to  life, 

Ho  beard  it  call  bis  mother  wife. 

And  now  he  sees  the  selfsame  face 
That  he  had  seen  within  his  dream 
Bent  over  him,  as  if  to  trace 
Each  feature’s  transitory  gleam. 

And  as  his  senses  open  slow. 

He  hears  him  whispering  soft  and  low, 

“  My  Mary,  O  my  Mary  !’’ 

Time  soon  restored  his  health  again. 

Though  weak  bo  feels  in  every  vein 
The  new-warmed  life-blood  dance. 

And  then  he  learns  he  owes  his  life 
To  prisoners,  taken  in  the  strife 
That  raged  throughout  all  Europe  then. 

And  by  some  lucky  chance  the  men 
Had  just  escaped  from  France. 
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The  English  cliSs  gleamed  low  and  white 
When  first  they  rose  upon  their  sight, 

Still  whiter  in  the  grey  twilight, 

And  William,  seated  at  the  prow, 

Is  gazing  at  the  anxions  brow 
Of  him  who  with  an  arm  so  strong 
Had  saved  him ;  and  he  gazed  so  long. 

That  back  again  the  vision  came, 

Again  that  form,  the  face  the  same. 

Sndden  the  man  his  eyelids  raised. 

And  asked  him  why  so  long  he  gazed. 

Why  gazing  made  him  shudder. 

(For  they  were  sitting  alone,  and  his  friend 
Was  singing  a  song  at  the  other  end,  i 

And  busy  with  the  rudder.)  ' 

i 

“Oh,  nothing,  nothing,  I  hardly  know. 

But  to  me,  gazing,  it  did  seem 
I  saw  your  face  within  a  dream 
I  dreamt  not  long  ago. 

0  yes !  ’twas  in  my  trance  I  saw 
A  face  which  strange  resemblance  bore 
To  yours,  but  it  was  not  so  old. 

And  as  I  woke,  I  heard  a  name, 

Mary,  my  mother,  has  the  same. 

And  as  you  breathed  that  name  divine, 

ConfnsM  with  that  dream  of  mine,  I 

I  thought  you  were  my  father,  I 

Or  else  perhaps  it  was  the  cold  ! 

That  made  me  shudder  rather.”  { 

“  Say,  has  your  mother  fair  blue  eyes. 

Like  jewels  in  a  crystal  stream,  | 

And  lips  as  red  as  the  evening  skies—  | 

Eyes  that  smile  and  lips  that  beam  ? 

Say,  is  her  hair  as  black  as  night,  ' 

Bathed  in  a  stream  of  silvor  light  ? 

Or  has  she — but  stay,  perchance  your  mother 
May  have  all  those,  and  yet  be  other 
Than  her  I  once  called  wife. 

Say,  have  you  ever  iu  your  life 

Seen  a  brooch  that  is  shaped  like  a  butterfly. 

With  enamelled  wings  and  a  ruby  eye  ?” 

“  My  mother  has  eyes  of  the  fairest  blue. 

And  hair  as  black  as  night ; 

Her  lips  are  red  as  the  skies  you  view. 

Flushed  with  the  setting  light 
And  once  I  remember,  in  times  of  old. 

She  showed  me  a  little  brooch  of  gold  ; 

It  was  shaped  like  a  butterfly. 

And  it  had  a  bright  red  stone  for  its  eye. 

And  I  thought  it  was  a  butterfly.” 

“  It  was  no  dream— I  felt — I  knew. 

When  I  watched  your  sleep  that  long  night  through, 
That  you  must  be  my  son  ; 

Like  your  mother’s  eyes  are  those  eyes  of  thine. 

And  your  flaxen  hair  is  light  as  mine— 

Thank  God !  my  woes  are  done. 

•  *  *  *  « 

“  We  lived,  you  know,  in  a  seaport  town. 

For  I  must  soon  to  sea, 

O  those  happy  days  on  that  sunny  down. 

How  fresh  they  were  to  me ! 

“  Unhappy  night !  some  news  I  heard. 

Some  news  that  made  me  sad. 

And  .Mary  and  I  had  an  angry  word. 

The  first  that  ever  we  had. 


“I  went  and  wandered  on  the  shore. 

And  as  I  conned  it  o’er  and  o’er. 

And  listened  to  the  watery  speech 

Of  the  young  waves  creeping  up  the  beach. 

And  watched  them  laugh  and  shine, 

I  felt  how  foolish  I  had  been 
To  let  bad  nows  cast  a  shadow  between 
My  Mary’s  love  and  mine. 

’Twas  selfish.  I  only  heard  of  war. 

That  promised  to  spread  the  whole  world  o'er. 
This  war  that  then  b.’gan. 

J  feared  being  pressed  for  a  battle  ship. 

Instead  of  taking  an  easy  trip 
In  a  jovial  merchantman. 

“  So  I  took  my  way  through  the  little  town. 
And  as  I  passed  I  bought  her  a  gown 
To  make  the  quarrel  up, 

I  thought  how  pleasantly  we  should  sup 
When  I  my  folly  should  confess. 

And  how  she  would  like  that  new-boug'at  dross. 
And  how  we  should  kiss  the  child ; 

And  then,  as  a  second  marriage  ring. 

That  dress  would  be  held  as  a  sacred  thing 
When  we  were  reconciled. 

“  But  just  as  I  had  left  the  town, 

I  felt  myfolf  pulled  rudely  down  ; 

Four  sailors  boro  mo  to  a  boat — 

A  shout,  a  push,  wo  were  afloat. 

A  frigate  stood  within  the  bay. 

Towards  it  straight  they  made  their  way. 

My  brain  swam  as  I  prostrate  lay. 

Lay  without  life  or  motion. 

Four  days  I  knew  not  joy  nor  pain. 

And  when  my  spirit  woke  again. 

The  ship  was  girt  with  ocean.” 


FEARLESS  AND  SPOTLESS. 

[The  Lift  and  Death  of  Jeanne  dtAre,  ealted  The  Maid.  By  Harriet 
Parr,  Author  of  In  the  Silcer  Age,  etc.  2  vola  Smith,  Elder,  and  Co, 
ISCC.] 

IT  is  curious  to  note  in  the  history  of  nations,  as  well  as  in 
the  accounts  wa  possess  of  the  lives  of  individuals,  both 
of  high  and  low  degree,  whom  Providence,  as  some  say,  or 
Destiny,  as  others  prefer  to  phrase  it,  seems  to  have  marked 
out  and  set  apart  as  instruments  for  the  accomplishment  of 
some  great  end,  the  realisation  of  the  old  proverb  that  “  when 
things  are  at  their  worst  they  begin  to  mend.”  With  regard 
to  the  exemplification  of  this  in  the  lives  of  men  and  women, 
the  biographical  notices  of  inventors,  and  those  who  have 
spent  many  a  weary  and  seemingly  hopeless  year  in  the  pur¬ 
suit  of  knowledge  under  diflicnlties,  will,  perhaps,  afford  the 
best  instances,  but  in  national  history  nothing  declares  its 
truth  so  clearly  as  the  recovery  of  France  from  the  English 
in  the  early  part  of  the  fifteenth  century,  into  whose  hands 
the  greater  part  of  the  territories  of  the  House  of  Valois  had 
then  fallen. 

Let  us  briefly  glance  at  the  condition  of  France  at  the 
period  which  we  have  just  named.  The  opening  of  the  cen¬ 
tury  found  the  land  groaning  under  the  scourge  of  civil  war. 
Charles  VI. — afterwards  surnamed  the  “  Well-beloved,”  for 
his  amiability  and  patience  under  an  affliction  similar  to  that 
which  threw  so  dark  a  cloud  over  the  later  years  of  the  life 
and  reign  of  our  own  king,  George  III. — then  occupied  the 
throne.  He  had  married  Isabeau  of  Bavaria,  a  woman  of 
whom  it  is  enough  to  say  that  she  was  one  of  the  most  nn- 
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principled  of  the  'women  of  her  time.  In  1392  the  king's 
reason — his  mind  as  'well  as  his  hody  having  been  weakened 
by  gross  excesses  in  early  years— became  affected,  and  it  was 
found  necessary  to  place  the  management  of  the  kingdom  in 
the  hands  of  a  regent.  Philip  the  llardy,  Duke  of  Burgundy, 
held  this  office  until  his  death  in  1404,  when  his  son  John 
the  Fearless  and  Louis  of  Orleans  entered  into  a  contest  for 
the  reins  of  government,  which  was  only  ended  by  the  murder 
of  the  latter  in  1407.  This  was  followed  by  a  civil  war  be¬ 
tween  the  Burgundy  and  Orleans  or  Armagnac  factions,  in 
which,  as  is  usual  in  these  calamities,  the  middle  and  lower 
classes  were  the  chief  sufferers. 

Now  it  happened  that  Edward  II.  of  England  had  married 
a  French  princess,  Isabella,  the  daughter  of  Philip  the  Fair, 
one  of  the  Capet  family.  The  sons  of  this  king  all  died 
without  issue,  and  the  crown  passed  to  Philip  de  Valois, 
a  nephew  of  Philip  the  Fair,  and  the  first  of  the  House  of 
Valois.  Edward  III.,  in  spite  of  the  Salic  law  which  prevented 
females,  and  their  mate  descendants  also,  from  assuming  the 
crown  of  France,  asserted  his  claim  in  virtue  of  his  being 
the  grandson  of  Philip  the  Fair,  and  therefore  of  nearer  kin 
to  that  monarch  than  Philip  of  Valois,  and  endeavoured  to 
enforce  his  supposed  rights  by  an  appeal  to  arms,  but  without 
any  signal  success.  At  the  break  out  of  the  quarrel  between 
the  Burgundy  and  Armagnac  factions — the  Orleans  party 
was  so  called  because  it  was  headed  by  the  Ceunt  d' Armag¬ 
nac,  whose  daughter  the  son  of  the  murdered  Duke  of  Orleans 
bad  married  —  Henry  V.,  great-grandson  to  Edward  HI., 
thought  that  it  would  be  a  favourable  oppertunity  to  assert 
once  more  the  old  claim  of  the  Plantagenets  to  the  throne 
of  France.  Fortune  favoured  him,  and,  after  a  series  of 
victories  and  other  events  which  need  not  bo  recapitulated 
here,  he  married  Katherine,  the  daughter  of  Charles  VI.  and 
his  queen  Isabeau,  and  by  the  treaty  of  Troyes,  concluded  in 
1420  between  himself,  the  queen,  and  the  Duke  of  Burgundy, 
became  heir  to  the  throne  at  the  death  of  his  father-in- 
law,  but  virtually  King  of  France  as  soon  as  the  treaty  was 
signed,  the  dauphin,  afterwards  Charles  VII.,  being  disin¬ 
herited. 

A  few  short  months,  however,  wrought  a  great  change  in 
the  different  fortunes  of  the  chief  actors  in  this  drama  which 
luckily  saved  Engltmd  from  sinking,  as  it  otherwise  must 
inevitably  have  done,  into  the  position  of  a  French  province. 
Henry  V.  died  in  the  height  of  his  victorious  career  ero  he 
had  completely  subjugated  his  new  realm.  His  father-in-law 
came  to  the  close  of  his  unhappy  existence  a  few  weeks  after, 
and  his  son,  Henry  VI.,  then  an  infant  "  mewling  and  puking 
in  the  nurse's  arms"  at  Windsor,  and  the  Dauphin  Charles 
were  each  proclaimed  by  their  respective  partisans  King  of 
France.  And  this  is  how  the  country  was  divided  between 
them;— Paris,  the  Isle  of  France,  Picardy,  Artois,  Flanders, 
Champagne,  Normandy,  Burgundy,  and  Guienno  acknow¬ 
ledged  the  authority  of  Henry;  while  Louvaine,  Berry, 
Orleanais,  Bourbonnais,  Auvergne,  Languedoc,  Lyonnais,  and 
Dauphind  supported  the  claim  of  France ;  or,  to  make  it  more 
clear  to  those  who  have  no  opportunity  of  consulting  a  map 
of  France  in  which  these  old  territorial  divisions  are  clearly 
defined,  most  of  the  country  north  of  the  Loire  gave  allegiance 
to  the  English  prince,  while  the  greater  part  of  the  country 
south  of  that  river  declared  for  Charles. 

Matters  went  on  from  bad  to  worse  for  Charles  and  the 
national  party.  The  Duke  of  Bedford,  uncle  of  Henry,  and 
regent  of  France,  defeated  the  adherents  of  the  French  king 
in  two  pitched  battles,  and,  with  the  aid  of  the  Duke  of  Bur¬ 
gundy,  established  a  forced  order  in  that  part  of  the  land 
which  owned  the  English  supremacy.  In  the  south,  how¬ 
ever,  all  was  distress,  and  anarchy,  and  confusion,  Charles 
being  powerless  to  control  tho  excesses  of  his  supporters,  and 


too  indolent  and  apathetic  to  organise  the  bands  of  plunderers 
into  which  they  were  divided,  and  lead  them  to  the  recovery 
of  his  patrimony.  But  happily  for  France,  and  fortunately 
for  England  too,  a  powerful  reaction  was  seething  and  working 
in  the  minds  of  the  people  from  north  to  south  of  the  land  of 
the  Gaul — a  reaction  against  English  dominion  on  French 
soil,  which  was  to  cause  “the  king  to  enjoy  bis  own  again” — 
a  reaction  slow,  it  is  true,  in  arriving  at  maturity,  but  not 
the  less  sure  and  determined.  Things  were  at  their  worst, 
and  were  about  to  mend;  and  through  the  darkness  with 
which  misfortune  had  o'erclouded  the  prospects  of  Charles 
and  the  nation  at  large,  the  dawn  was  at  band.  Loaders 
were  springing  up  here  and  there  to  lead  the  hosts  of 
France  to  victory  and  freedom  from  an  alien  rule,  and  chief 
among  these  was  the  girl-enthusiast  Jeanne  d'Arc,  called  The 
Maid,  whose  short  but  eventful  history  Miss  Parr  has  told  in 
language  as  remarkable  for  its  purity  as  its  power,  which 
carries  the  reader  on  from  page  to  page,  until  the  book  is  laid 
down  with  a  half-sigh  of  regret  that  the  last  sentence  has 
met  the  eye,  and  with  the  determination  to  read  the  story  of 
“  La  Pucello”  once  more,  when  time  and  the  perusal  of  other 
volumes  shall  have  somewhat  blunted  the  perfect  recollection 
of  the  details  of  a  work  in  which  all  has  been  said  that  can 
be  said,  even  on  a  theme  that  is  so  pre-eminently  worthy  of  a 
woman's  pen. 

Despite  the  rancour  of  party  feeling,  which  still  runs  high, 
and  will  run  high  for  ever,  in  all  probability,  as  long  as  human 
nature  remains  unchanged,  and  the  fierce,  earnest  spirit  of 
partisanship  which  clouds  our  mental  vision  and  prevents  ns 
from  doing  full,  true,  and  chivalrous  justice  to  the  political 
adversary  whose  opinions  we  dislike  and  whose  views  we  con¬ 
demn,  it  is  a  striking  feature  of  the  present  ago  that  so  many 
efforts  have  been  made  to  cleanse  the  characters  and  memories 
of  several  of  those  who  stand  apparently  not  in  the  most 
creditable  position  in  the  foreground  of  the  history  of  the 
past  from  the  mud  and  stains  with  which  erroneous  judgment 
and  popular  prejudice  have  bespattered  and  defiled  them. 
Even  Richard  HL  and  Henry  VHI.  have  found  their  apolo¬ 
gists,  and  in  their  case,  as  well  as  in  scores  of  others,  it  has 
been  found  that  they  were  by  no  means  so  black  in  reality  as 
historians  who  lived  some  hundred  years  after,  more  or  less, 
have  chosen  to  paint  them.  Even  the  poor  peasant  girl  of 
Domremy  who  restored  his  inheritance  to  the  rightful  heir  of 
France  has  been  cruelly  misrepresented — and  by  none  more 
so  than  by  her  own  countryman  Voltaire — spite  of  the  reversal 
of  the  judgment  pronounced  against  her  by  the  Bishop  of 
Beauvais  and  his  brother  assessors  on  the  occasion  of  her 
trial,  in  145G,  just  twenty-fire  years  after  her  death.  The 
groundless  imputations  on  her  chastity,  the  covert  sneer  at 
the  parity  of  her  motives,  and  the  insinuation  that  she  was 
aided  in  the  accomplishment  of  all  she  did  for  Franco  by  the 
powers  of  darkness  rather  than  by  the  assistance  of  the  holy 
saints,  as  she  herself  believed  in  her  dreamy  and  high- wrought 
enthusiasm,  have  been  repeated  from  time  to  time,  though 
losing  in  force  by  repetition  like  a  ray  of  light  cast  from  mirror 
to  mirror  through  a  long  series  of  burnished  reflectors,  until  a 
completely  successful  attempt  has  been  made  in  our  days  to 
rehabilitate  her  memory,  which  may  be  said  to  have  com¬ 
menced  with  the  inauguration  of  a  statue  to  her  honour  in 
the  market-place  of  Rouen,  near  the  spot  where  the  English 
and  her  French  judges — the  stigma  of  having  put  her  to  a 
cruel  death  does  not  rest  wholly  on  the  English — burnt  her 
on  plea  of  being  a  witch,  chiselled  from  tho  marble  by  the 
hands  of  the  late  Princess  Marie  of  Orleans,  daughter  of 
Louis  Philippe,  once  King  of  the  French,  and  culminated  in 
the  volumes  recently  published  by  “  The  Society  of  the 
History  of  France,”  on  which  Miss  Parr's  work  is  chiefly  based. 

“  The  Maid,”  as  she  is  quaintly  styled,  was  the  second 
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daughter  and  fifth  child  of  Jacques  d'Arc  (or  Dare,  as  the 
name  appears  to  ho  written  now  by  the  l>est  French  authori¬ 
ties,  although  this  seems  to  have  escaped  Miss  Parr's  notice) 
and  Isabelle  Rommee,  a  peasant-pair  of  Domremy,  a  villsge 
near  Vaucoulenrs,  on  the  borders  of  Lorraine.  She  was  born 
on  the  night  of  the  Epiphany,  1412,  and  was  baptised  at  the 
parish  church  by  Jean  Minet,  the  enr^,  by  the  name  of 
Joanetta  or  Jeanne.  We  give  in  Miss  Parr’s  own  words  the 
following  account  of  the  childhood  of  the  girl-champion  of 
France,  and  the  incidents  that  led  her  to  conceive  the  fancy 
that  she  was  chosen  by  God  to  be  the  deliverer  of  the  kingdom 
from  the  bands  of  the  English  :  — 

“  There  was  an  ancient  prophecy  revived  and  current  at  tlila  epoch 
thronirhoat  France,  which  proclaimed  that  the  Kingdom,  lirought  to 
d‘'soIationby  a  woman,  ihould  be  restored  by  a  daughter  of  the  people. 
In  the  country  where  Jeanne  d’Arc  was  born— a  fertile  country  abound, 
ing  in  rivrrs,  pastnrage,  and  woods — the  popular  version  of  it  w.n  that 
France  shonld  be  restored  by  a  maid  from  the  marches  of  Lorra'ne— a 
maid  who  shonld  come  ont  of  the  hoary  Dmidical  forest  that  lay  only 
half  a  league  or  so  from  Domremy,  visible  from  the  door  of  her  father's 
cottag'. 

“  Jeanne  knew  this  tradition  of  her  village,  where  the  inh  ibi'antr  kept 
np  o’d-world  superstitions  and  ohservances  with  persevering  fide'lty  to 
the  practice  of  their  forefathers.  *  *  •  S  e  had  Icamt  her  Creilo, 
her  Pater  Xoiter,  and  Are  Uarit  at  her  mothei's  knee,  and  as  a  child 
she  went  with  other  children  into  the  fields  to  keep  the  sheep  She  had  a 
h'gh  spirit  and  warm  temper,  but  she  was  a  eerinus,  religious.  loving 
little  eonl.  The  enrd  need  to  say  that  slie  had  not  her  equal  in  the 
parish.  Her  ardonr,  energy,  and  physical  strength  made  her  delight  in 
active  sports.  She  was  leader  in  eveiy  race  and  game— so  fleet  of  foot 
and  enduring,  that  not  one  of  bar  playma’cs  could  match  her.  To  this 
robn-t  force  she  united  pe'ccptiors  of  the  most  acute  sensibility.  Vio¬ 
lent  exertion,  instead  of  Jad'ng  her,  produced  a  wild  excitement  wh'ch 
shone  in  her  conntenance.  making  her  look  like  a  ercatnre  possessed. 
One  day  in  the  meadow  by  the  river,  running  races  with  her  comrades, 
she  ontstripped  them  all  so  fast  and  fa",  that  her  feet  seemed  hardly  to 
touch  the  grass. 

•'  *  Jeanne,  Jeanne,  thou  art  flying !'  shouted  they,  giving  up  tlie  contest. 

“Jeanne  stopped,  ont  of  brea'h  and  eznilant,  listened  an  instant 
towards  the  village,  then  saying  suddenly,  *I  hear  my  mother  rail  me 
home!'  mshed  away  down  the  flelds, 

“  When  she  reached  the  cottage  her  mo'her  asked  her  w  hy  she  hod  left 
her  sheep. 

•“Did  yon  not  call  mef  said  Jesnne :  ‘ I  heard  a  voice.' 

•'  *  It  waa  o«t  mine,  child.  Go  back  to  the  field.* 

“Jeanne  went,  fancying  she  heard  the  voice  in  the  sir  still.'' 

This  was  the  boginniug  of  that  strange,  mysterious  impulse 
which  led  her  into  her  adventurous  career,  and  to  connect 
herself  with  the  maid  of  Lorraine,  the  promised  Deborah  of 
France,  whose  advent  in  the  time  of  her  country’s  sorest  need 
had  so  long  been  the  theme  of  the  French  peasantry,  es¬ 
pecially  in  the  district  where  she  had  been  born.  That  the 
“  voices,”  as  she  termed  them,  were  wholly  suggested  by  her 
unbounded  imaginative  power,  her  love  of  fatherland,  her 
religious  fervour,  her  marvellous  enthusiasm,  her  rapt  con¬ 
templative  nature  that  fitted  her  beyond  her  fellows  for 
seeiug  visions  and  dreaming  dreams,  it  is  hard  to  say,  for,  ns 
we  have  seen,  the  first  summons  came  to  her  as  a  child  in 
the  full  enjoyment  of  childish  sports,  and  as  the  boy  Samnel 
mistook  the  summons  of  Ood  for  the  call  cf  Eli,  so  the  girl 
Jeanne  appears  to  have  supposed  that  it  was  her  mother 
calling  her,  when  she  beard  for  the  first  time  the  “  voices” 
that  play  so  prominent  a  part  in  that  portion  of  her  history 
which  it  is  beyond  the  ken  of  man  to  probe  to  its  utmost 
depth.  It  is  a  subject  on  which  every  one  will  be  disposed 
to  set  bis  interpretation  according  to  bis  greater  or  less 
rationalistic  tendencies  of  belief  and  to  the  extent  to  which 
ho  is  prepared  to  go,  pro  or  con,  in  respect  to  the  interference 
of  the  denizens  of  the  invisible  world  with  those  of  the  world 
visible. 

But  whether  the  voices  were  real  and  actual,  or  existed 
only  in  the  belief  of  a  higbly-imagiuative  mind — “hallucina¬ 
tions,”  as  Miss  Parr  calls  them — they  became  more  and  more 
frequent,  and  their  awed  hearer,  brooding  over  the  desolate 


state  of  France,  anxiously  awaited  the  moment  when  they 
would  summon  her  to  action. 

“A  maid  from  the  marches  of  Lorraine  wia  to  save  France— never  In 
more  need  of  saving  I  She  mused  over  the  prophecy  in  whispers  to  her¬ 
self.  Would  Oo  I  call  her  t  Would  God  iutrutt  the  gloriout  talk  to  her  t 
Before  her  birth  her  mother  hsd  dreamed  that  she  was  about  to  bring 
for:h  a  warrior  t  Jeanne  let  lier  imaginition  glow  into  visions  of  ae  f- 
devotion,  of  mighty  deeds  of  deliverance,  until  she  felt  s'rnng  to  do  and 
siilfcr— stirred  by  that  divine  pity  which  overcomes  doubt,  passes  by 
tears,  and  takes  work  i,i  hand,  looking  for  no  rest  and  no  wage  but  the 
final  salva'ion  promised  to  every  good  and  faitliful  servant  of  God. 

“The  thought  that  the  Almighty  would  give  her  the  mission  took 
possession  of  Jeanne— grew  into  a  vivid  hope— ripened  Into  a  dcring  ex¬ 
pectation.  •  *  •  Abso:  bed  and  exalted  in  spirit,  mysterious  sounds 
tlirlllcd  oflen  in  her  cars;  and  one  hot  summer  noon  when  she  was  thir¬ 
teen  years  old,  be'ng  in  the  gard<n,  meditative  and  alone,  suddenly  a 
great  light  broke  upon  her,  and  she  heard  a  vjice  speaking  out  of  It  which 
answered  her  secret  aspirations,  saying,  'Jeanne,  be  thou  a  good  child 
and  freguent  at  church  ;  for  the  King  of  Heaven  hith  ehoien  thee  to 
rettore  Prance.'  Smitten  witli  awe  and  terror,  she  f.ll  on  her  knees,  and 
made  a  row  of  virginity  to  keep  so  long  os  it  should  please  God — that 
vow  which  the  devout  men  and  women  of  h  r  time  believed  to  be  of  ail 
services  the  most  holy,  of  ail  sacrifices  the  most  acceptable  to  Heaven.* 

But  a  long  tea-on  of  constant  prayer  and  meditation, 
unmingled,  however,  by  even  a  shadow  tf  doubt  in  her  belief 
that  her  mission  had  been  marked  out  for  hor  and  entrusted 
to  her  by  the  Most  High,  was  to  pass  ere  the  beautiful 
peasant-girl  of  Dom.emy  was  to  enter  on  her  task  of  driving 
the  invader  from  Franco.  She  eagerly  listened  to  the  reports 
of  all  comers  respecting  the  state  of  the  country,  the  aggres¬ 
sive  acts  of  the  English  and  Burgundians,  tho  ill-fortune  of 
the  king,  and  to  all  the  various  episodes  of  tho  war,  as  its 
tide  ebbed  and  flowed  in  different  parts,  until  the  strife 
surged  round  the  town  and  castle  of  Vaucouleurs,  which  was 
held  by  Robert  da  Bandriconrt  for  his  king  and  master, 
Charles  VII.,  and  the  cottagers  of  Domremy  were  forced  to 
take  refuge  in  Keufebuteau.  Jeanne  was  then  sixteen,  and 
her  parents,  struck  by  her  restless,  brooding  manner,  and  the 
interest  she  took  in  the  politics  of  the  day,  sought  to  marry 
her  to  a  yourg  peasant  of  Domremy,  trying  to  enforce  her 
obedience  by  bringing  the  ecclesiastical  court  of  Toul  to  hear 
on  her  in  her  suitor’s  behalf.  But  Jeanne  would  have  none 
of  him,  and  sbcrtly  after,  the  English  and  Burgundians  raising 
the  siege  of  Vaucouleurs,  the  people  of  Domremy  returned  to 
their  village  to  find  their  farms  and  homesteads  wrcckoi  and 
pillaged,  and  their  church  a  blackened  ruin. 

“From  that  day  the  voice  recited  to  her  inC3S‘antly  the  misery  that 
was  in  France.  The  bells,  the  forest,  the  foim*a'n  re-echoed  the  story. 
Then  bright  shadows  began  to  pats  before  her  eyes,  and  one  day,  ont 
upon  the  hills  alone,  again  that  mysterious  liglit  burst  over  her,  and 
DOW  a  vision  cf  angels  appeared  in  the  glory.  From  the  grandest  of 
the  phantom  host  sounded  the  familiar  voice.  Why  dod  thou  detag  f  Ood 
hat  great  pitg  on  the  people  of  France.  The  time  is  come  that  thou  must 
go  to  their  delireranee.  Jeanne's  first  impulse  was  to  shrink  from  the 
miaeion  she  had  so  ardently  desired.  She  was  afraid;  she  wept;  she 
pleaded  that  she  was  but  a  girl,  and  knew  nothing  of  war.  The  voice 
answered  her,  ‘  What  God  bi  h  thee,  slo  without  fear.  St.  Katherine  and 
St.  Margaret  wilt  teach  and  help  thee.’  As  the  vi.-ion  faded  she  bowed 
her  face  with  tears  upon  the  earth.  Whoaa  was  this  voice  that  spoke  to 
her  from  God  ?  She  believed  it  w.ss  the  voice  of  SL  Michael,  the  Arch-  ! 
angel  of  Battle*,  and  thst  two  of  the  sweet  crowned  faces  in  the  glory 
were  those  of  her  appointed  guardian  tainta  * 

It  waa  time  for  her  to  be  moving— time  to  be  putting  her 
hand  to  the  plough,  to  bo  doing  the  work  for  which  she 
believed  she  had  been  sent  into  the  world,  and  to  do  which 
she  most  undoubtedly  was.  Her  parents,  though  they  after-  | 
wards  consented  to  her  departure,  she  knew  would  do  nothing 
then  to  further  her  object,  so  she  sought  her  uncle,  Durant 
Laxart,  a  peasant  farmer  of  Burey-le-Putit,  who  listened  to 
her  story  and  procured  her  an  interview  with  Robert  do 
Baudricourt.  But  the  g.overnor  of  Vaucouleure,  who  thought 
that  a  woman’s  enthusiasm  would  do  but  little  towards  the 
accomplishment  of  that  which  thousands  of  brave  hearts  and 
stalwart  arms  bad  failed  to  bring  about,  laughed  at  her 
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wondrous  tale  of  saints  and  voices,  and  told  her  uncle  to  send 
her  home  again.  Whither  she  went  indeed,  and  stayed 
through  the  winter  of  142H,  while  Orleans  was  beleaguered 
by  the  English  and  Burgundian  armies,  until,  in  the  following 
February,  driven  by  an  “irresistible  impulse  of  obedience”  to 
the  voices  that  still  delivered  command  after  command  to  her 
attentive  ears,  she  quitted  Domremy  once  more,  and  enlisting 
the  sympathies  of  Jean  de  Novelonpont,  a  knight  of  Metz, 
and  Robert  de  Baudricourt  in  her  cause,  set  out  in  man's 
attire  from  the  marches  of  Lorraine  with  the  former  and  a 
little  retinue,  who  had  sworn  to  protect  her  life  and  honour 
at  the  hazard  of  their  own,  until  they  had  brought  her  safely 
into  the  presence  of  the  king. 

Her  departure  from  Domremy  ends  the  first  act  in  the 
life-drama  of  Jeanne  d’Arc,  and  from  this  period  until  the 
time  of  her  early  and  ill-fated  death,  a  little  more  than  two 
years  after,  in  1431,  the  events  of  her  short  but  brilliant 
career  belong  to  history.  The  news  of  her  coming  soon 
spread  abroad  and  reached  Orleans  shortly  after  the  “  Battle 
of  the  Herrings,"  in  which  the  Count  de  Clermont  and  about 
five  or  six  thousand  knights  and  men-at-arms  had  been 
defeated  by  Sir  John  Falstaff  and  fifteen  hundred  English, 
who  were  acting  as  convoy  to  a  number  of  provision  waggons 
bound  to  the  English  camp,  and  after  which  Orleans  was 
almost  wholly  deserted  by  her  defenders, 
i  “  It  was  at  this  moment  when  destruction  loomed  dark  and  near  npon 
I  Orleans,  that  there  came  flyina  on  the  wlnas  of  the  wind  a  promise  and 
I  hope  of  miraculons  deliverance  to  be  wroncbt  by  means  of  a  maid  from 
the  forests  of  Lorraine.  Slie  was  coming  by  Gicn— she  was  coming  by 
I  Saint  Kstheiine  de  Fierbois — the  was  coming  by  Cbinon  where  the 
king  was — “coming  to  ride  over  the  backs  of  the  archers”— the  Uaid 
the  prophet  Merlin  prophesied  of— the  Maid  who  was  to  save  France, 
wlilch  that  wicked  queen,  wicked  woman,  wicked  mother,  Itabeau,  the 
the-woif  of  Bavaria,  bad  robbed  from  her  ton,  and  deiivered  into  the 
power  of  the  English  stranger  t  *  •  *  They  were  talking  of  her 
everywhere  np  and  down  the  laiire,  talking  of  her  in  the  busy,  crowded 
English  camp,  where  the  soldiers  Caught  up  every  echo  of  her  report,  and 
whispered  one  to  another,  amased,  afraid. 

*“  Whatl  sent  of  God  against  Ihemt  Nsy,  sent  of  the  devil,  rather  I’ 
langhed  Suffolk,  Talbot,  Glasdale. 

‘"Sent  qf  the  dtvil  f  muttered  the  men.  ‘ That  was  still  worse.  Had 
the  powers  of  hell  never  prevailed  ?  Why,  their  luck  wta  beginning  to 
change  already.  Had  not  Burgundy  wished  to  save  Orleans,  and  had 
not  Bedford  protested  that  he  did  not  bea  the  bush  for  another  to  take 
the  birds?  Had  not  Burgundy  quarrelled  with  Bedford  for  this,  and 
carried  away  his  army  from  the  siege?  If  their  commanders  were 
divided  among  themselves,  how  were  they  to  stand  against  France, 
backed  by  the  devil  and  hit  witch-maid  ?' 

“  Already  those  two  great  movers  of  men,  exhilarating  hope  and  para¬ 
lysing  fear,  were  preparing  Jeanne’s  way  before  her." 

For  the  rest  of  Jeanne  d’Arc’e  exciting  story  —  how 
“  exhilarating  hope”  ripened  into  actual  success  for  the 
French  hosts;  how  “paralysing  fear’’  withered  the  energies 
of  the  hitherto  victorious  English  armies;  how  “the  Maid” 
was  brought  at  last  into  the  presence  of  the  king,  and  singled 
him  out  from  the  midst  of  his  courtiers ;  how  she  marched 
to  Orleans,  and  raised  the  siege  of  that  famine- stricken  city, 
her  voices  still  lending  her  encouragement  and  support;  how 
she  swept  the  Orleanais  of  the  invading  bands  that  bad  so 
long  devoured  the  substance  of  its  people ;  how  she  took 
part  in  the  coronation  of  Charles  VII.  at  Rheims ;  how  her 
progress  was  checked  before  Paris  and  La  Charite ;  how  she 
was  taken  prisoner,  at  her  voices  had  predicted,  in  a  sally  made 
by  some  troops  under  her  command  from  Compi^gne,  on 
May  23,  1430 ;  and  how  she  was  tried  and  mercilessly  burnt 
as  a  witch  by  the  English — to  our  shame  be  it  remembered— 
and  the  Burgundian  faction,  after  a  weary  year's  imprison¬ 
ment  and  unceasing  persecution  from  the  Bishop  of  Beauvais 
and  other  French  ecclesiastics  in  the  interest  of  England  and 
Burgundy,  we  must  refer  our  readers  to  Miss  Parr's  volumes, 
which,  as  we  have  said  before,  will  amply  repay  them  for  the 
perusal. 


The  personal  appoarance  of  Jeanne  d'Arc  seems  to  have 
rendered  her  well  calculated  to  enact  the  rdle  of  heroine  in 
the  better  and  primary  sense  of  the  word,  and  to  take  part  in 
scenes  of  strife  and  blood->bed  which  few  women  would  wish 
or  even  dare  to  encounter.  At  first  she  is  presented  to  us  as 
a  strong  and  active  child  of  thirteen,  “fleet  of  foot,  and 
enduring.”  Ere  she  entered  her  seventeenth  year, 

“She  sprang  np  into  a  line  intrepid  figure  of  a  girl,  handsome,  In- 
defatigsbie  and  strong.  She  was  above  the  common  height  of  women, 
and  her  frame  was  magnificent.  To  a  perfect  symmetry  of  proport'on, 
the  united  an  extraordinary  vigour,  agility,  and  gracefulnetx  •  »  * 
She  was  very  desirable  as  a  wife.  U nder  a  thick  mass  of  rich  datk  hair 
she  had  a  face  th.at  changed,  according  to  her  mood,  from  the  most 
Joyous  brightness  to  a  tender  melancholy," 

When  Jean  do  Novoloopont  first  saw  her  he  found  her 
“Spinning  at  her  wheel,  dressed  in  her  old  red  peasant's  garb,  a  noble- 
looking,  grandly-built  peasant  girl 

and  when  sbo  quitted  Vaucouleurs  in  man's  attire  for  the 
king's  court,  the  townsfolk  and  country  folk  who  assembled 
before  the  governor's  house  to  bid  her  “God-speed,” 

“  Saw  her  come  ont  transformed  into  a  yonng  soldier,  looking  of  the 
common  height  of  men,  her  luxuriant  hair  cut  round  above  her  ears, 
straight  as  a  lante,  intrepid  of  air,  of  spirit,  of  speech.” 

It  is  diilioult  to  find  in  history  a  finer,  purer,  more  exalted 
character  than  that  of  the  girl-warrior  who  suffered  by  fire 
at  Rouen  ere  she  had  wall  completed  a  fourth  part  of  the 
twentieth  year  of  her  life.  Unsullied  and  pure  as  snow,  an 
ardent  patriot,  and  brave  beyond  the  manner  of  women, 
though  at  times  her  woman's  nature  quailed  for  awhile  under 
the  cowardly  attacks  of  her  priestly  persecutors,  she  stands 
forth  in  the  foreground  of  the  history  of  her  times,  the  beit, 
and  brightest,  and  noblest  of  those  that  figure  there,  a  woman 
who  was  indeed,  in  the  knightly  language  of  her  age, 
“  fearless  and  spotless” — sans  peur  el  sans  rtproche. 


FACE  TO  FACE. 

TTrHEN  we  met  face  to  face,  how  pale  thy  lips, 

VV  Lips  which  so  often  I  have  warmed  to  life^, 

Tby  cheeks  how  colourless !  but  memory  slips — 

A  year  ago  I  sought  thee  for  my  wife. 

Unstained  those  eyelids  now,  of  grief  no  trace. 

When  we  met  face  to  face  I 

Unclasped  the  arms  which  oft  have  locked  me  round. 
The  hair  unruffled  which  has  kissed  my  brow ; 

Immovable  the  cruel  month,  no  sound 
That  might  recall  the  echo  of  thy  vow ; 

The  same  rare  beauty  and  transcendent  grace. 

When  we  met  face  to  face. 

I  saw  thee  coming,  and  my  heart  beat  high, 

A  thousand  thoughts  came  flooding  to  my  brain ; 

One  tender  hope  there  was  I  I  heard  no  sigh— 

Well,  it  was  better  thus  to  save  me  pain  ; 

Still  I  bethought  me  of  our  last  embrace. 

When  we  met  face  to  face! 

Were  there  no  memories  ?  no  grief  to  hide  ? 

Not  for  one  instant  didst  thou  long  to  prove 

The  value  of  a  heart  once  flung  aside. 

The  truth  of  one  whom  thou  hadst  sworn  to  love  ? 

No  deep-drawn  anguish  for  a  moment's  space. 

When  we  met  face  to  face  ? 

My  wound  was  healed,  but  it  has  bled  once  more. 

Again  mine  eyes  have  welled  with  bitter  tears, 

My  heart  is  pierced  anew,  let  time  restore 
Forgetfulness  of  re-remembered  years. 

And  thou?  Well,  glory  in  thy  heart's  disgrace, 

We  have  met  face  to  face. 

Clement  W.  Scott. 
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The  Fashiom. 


THE  FASHIONS. 

HERE  are  no  great  changes  to  notice  in  the  fashions  at 
this  season  of  the  year.  They  are  pretty  well  settled, 
at  least  for  the  snmmer,  though  there  is  always  a  variety  of 
details  to  observe.  At  present  the  novelty  is  the  short  dress ; 
it  is  not  much  seen  as  yet  in  town,  but  nearly  all  travelling 
oostnmes  are  made  in  that  style,  and  ladies  do  not  hesitate  to 
wear  them  in  the  country,  or  at  the  seaside.  It  is  said  that 
next  winter  short  dresses  will  be  worn  in  the  streets,  and 
will  also  be  worn  much  more  gored  than  at  present.  We 
shall  see.  Just  now  crinolines  cannot  be  said  to  be  gone  out 
of  fashion ;  they  are  only  changed  and  modified.  The  long 
trains  that  are  still  worn  with  all  dress  toilets  necessitate  a 
few  circles  of  steel  round  the  bottom  of  a  gored  petticoat  to 
keep  it  up.  Above  the  space  occupied  by  these  circles  there 
is  a  deep  flounce  which  perfectly  conceals  them.  White 
muslin  petticoats,  with  flounces,  are  much  worn  under  clear 
lawn  and  cambric  dresses.  A  pretty  dress  of  white  lawn, 
striped  with  blue,  was  made  wiih  a  gored  skirt.  A  cross 
strip  was  placed  round  the  bottom  for  the  hem,  and  stitched 
on  the  right  side.  The  body  was  low  and  pleated,  with  short 
sleeves;  a  white  muslin  bodice,  with  long  sleeves,  trimmed 
with  guipure  insertion  and  lace,  was  worn  inside.  The  under¬ 
petticoat  was  of  white  muslin,  with  a  deep  flounce,  edged 
with  guipure  lace. 

A  seaside  toilet  consists  of  a  dress,  petticoat,  and  short 
casaque  of  maize- coloured  mohair.  The  under-petticoat, 
rather  longer  than  a  common  one,  is  trimmed  round  the 
bottom  with  two  cross  strips  of  black  silk ;  the  skirt  of  the 
dress  is  considerably  shorter  than  this  petticoat,  and  cut  out 
into  square  tabs,  bound  with  black  silk,  with  a  cross  strip  of 
the  same  a  little  distance  from  the  edge.  The  basque  of  the 
casaque  is  cut  out  and  trimmed  in  the  same  way  as  the  skirt 
of  the  dress.  One  small  tab  forms  the  epaulette,  and  two 
cross  strips  of  black  silk  are  placed  round  the  bottom  of  the 
tight  sleeves.  A  black  belt,  fastened  under  a  rosette,  is  worn 
round  the  waist. 

A  very  tasteful  walking  toilet  is  compo.'^ed  of  a  dress  of 
violet  and  white  striped  foulard,  and  a  casaque  peplam  of  plain 
violet  silk.  The  dress  is  made  in  the  Princess  shape,  with 
no  trimming,  but  narrow  cross  strips  of  the  same  material 
over  the  epaulettes,  and  violet  gimp  buttons.  The  casaque 
peplum  is  very  long  at  the  back  ;  it  is  cut  out  into  a  very  deep 
point  on  either  side,  and  trimm^  with  black  fancy  braid  and 
small  gimp  greluts.  Sleeves  to  correspond. 

Another  walking  dress  is  made  of  white  and  blue  stiipcd 
foulard.  It  is  worn  with  a  long  casaque  of  white  grenadine, 
cut  out  in  very  deep  tabs  round  the  bottom,  and  trimmed 
with  straw  cord  and  grelots.  Ornamental  straw  passemen¬ 
terie  buttons  down  tbe  front.  No  sleeves,  but  only  epaulettes, 
edged  with  straw  cord  and  grelots ;  the  long  tight  sleeves  of 
the  foulard  dress  show  underneath. 

The  most  fashionable  style  of  dress  just  now  is  certainly 
the  short  skirt  of  white  grenadine,  or  fine  mohair,  over  a 
longer  one  of  blue,  mauve,  maize,  or  even  rose-coloured  silk. 
Tbe  coloured  skirt  is  generally  plain,  but  sometimes  it  is 
trimmed  with  a  very  deep  quilling,  the  pleats  of  which  are 
laid  one  over  the  other,  and  quite  flat ;  the  white  skirt  is  cut 
out  into  tabs,  scallops,  or  Vandykes,  and  bound  with  a  cross 
strip  or  ruche  of  tbe  same  material  as  the  under-skirt ;  straw 
cord  and  ornaments  are  also  very  fashionable  as  a  trimming, 
and  are  light  and  pretty. 

We  chose  for  description  the  following  dresses  from  a  very 
elegant  modern  trousseau : — 

A  dress  of  fine  white  linos,  composed  of  a  long  train¬ 
shaped  skirt,  and  a  casaque  peplum,  trimmed  with  cross 
strips  of  mauve  silk,  edged  with  white  and  black  guipure. 
These  stripe  are  arranged  in  the  shape  of  a  large  rounded 
apron,  and  the  trimming  is  completed  on  either  side  by 
tassels  of  white  and  mauve  silk  passementerie.  Similar 
tassels  are  added  to  each  point  of  the  peplum,  and  the  sleeves 
are  trimmed  to  correspond. 

A  dress  of  grey  and  white  striped  mohair  is  made  with  a 
doable  skirt,  and  trimmed  with  a  pretty  black  silk  fancy 
braid,  edged  on  either  side  with  small  chalk-white  beads. 
Both  skirts  are  round,  not  train-shaped,  but  slightly  gored, 
nevertheless,  a  short  sac-paletot  of  the  same  material  is 
trimmed  on  all  tbe  seams.  The  upper-skirt  has  a  pocket  on 
either  side,  covered  with  a  lappet  trimmed  to  correspond. 


Tbe  buttons  are  of  pearl  with  a  black  rim  round  the  centre. 
They  are  of  three  different  sizes  for  tbe  paletot,  the  front  of 
the  dress,  and  the  sleeves  and  pockets. 

A  dress  of  straw-coloured  glace  silk,  trimmed  with  white 
and  black  silk  guipure  insertion.  The  skirt  is  much  gored ; 
the  trimming  is  put  on  over  each  seam,  and  arranged  into  a 
deep  Vandyke  over  each  width.  The  same  arrangement  is 
repeated  upon  the  high,  plain  body,  only  tbe  Vandykes  are 
turned  upwards  and  simulate  a  low  bodice  cut  out  into  deep 
points  round  tbe  top.  Tbe  long  tight  sleeves  are  trimmed  to 
corre.spond  round  the  top  and  bottom.  This  dress  was  meant 
to  wear  with  a  very  handsome  black  guipure  shawl,  and  a 
white  tulle  bonnet,  trimmed  with  pale  yellow  roses  and  a 
small  quantity  of  black  lace. 

An  evening  dress  of  pink  crape  over  pink  silk  was  made 
in  tbe  Empire  shape,  with  a  peplum  and  lew-pleated  bodice 
in  tbe  Grecian  style,  trimmed  with  delicate  silk  fringes  and 
tassels.  The  skirt  is  perfectly  plain,  with  a  deep  hem.  The 
same  dress,  in  white,  is  ornamented  with  rouleaux  of  pink 
silk. 

Black  silk  dresses  with  peplums  are  trimmed  with  round 
straw  cord.  White  rouleaux  are  used  for  ornamenting 
coloured  dresses,  and  coloured  for  white  dresses ;  some  maize 
or  straw-coloured  silks  have  been  trimmed  with  the  tips  of 
peacock’s  feathers,  others  with  black  lace. 

Unbleached  foulard,  and  also  unbleached  linen,  are  fashion¬ 
able  for  travelling  and  country  dresses,  and  are  also  much 
used  for  bodices,  to  wear  with  any  coloured  skirts. 

But  the  most  elegant  toilettes  of-  the  season  are  white. 
Here  is  a  new  style  ot  arrangement  for  a  white  muslin  dress: 
the  skiit,  much  gored  and  extremely  ample,  is  trimmed  with 
strips  of  white  linen  edged  with  narrow  black  guipure  and 
studded  with  very  small  round  black  jet  buttons.  The  same 
ornaments  are  placed  over  the  clear  muslin  bodice  and  sleeves, 
and  tbe  effect  is  very  good. 

Other  muslin  drosses  are  simply  trimmed  with  double 
strips  of  linen  cut  the  cross  way  and  stitched  on  both  sides. 
This  stylo  is  also  newer  than  pleats  for  white  bodices.  Some¬ 
times  light  patterns  are  worked  in  black  silk  embroidery 
over  the  cross  strips.  A  lady  of  fashion,  leaving  Paris  for 
the  seaside  not  long  since,  took  with  her  no  less  than  seventy- 
two  bodices,  of  different  patterns,  some  white  and  some 
coloured. 

These  bodices  have,  in  fact,  almost  entirely  taken  the  place 
of  jackets,  which  are  now  discarded  by  all  but  quite  elderly 
ladies,  with  the  exception  of  lace  jackets,  so  pretty  over  a 
low  silk  dress,  or  very  small  jackets  without  sleeves.  The 
latter  are  often  worn  with  white  drest^es,  and  are  of  the  same 
material  as  tbe  colonred  silk  under-skirt. 

Jewels  are  much  worn  during  the  day.  A  black  velvet 
ribbon  fastened  in  front  by  a  brooch,  and  tied  in  a  bow  with 
long  ends  streaming  at  the  back,  is  a  fashionable  style  of 
ornament. 

The  new  hats  are  extremely  pretty.  Some  round  shapes 
with  low  brims  are  trimmed  with  bell-shaped  flowers,  white 
pink,  or  blue,  forming  a  wreath  round  the  crown,  with  some 
trailing  branches  falling  over  the  chignon. 

Others  are  of  white  crinoline,  with  a  bunch  of  half-blown 
roses  on  the  top,  and  loose  string^s  of  rose-coloured  ribbon. 

Some  bonnets  are  of  tbe  Marie  Stuart  shape  in  front,  with 
a  narrow  curtain  at  the  back.  A  rice-straw  bonnet  of  this 
shape  is  trimmed  with  white  ribbons  striped  with  green,  and 
small  bunches  of  shaded  geraniums. 

A  Lamballe  bonnet  of  spiked  fancy  straw  is  trimmed  with 
scarlet  flowers  mixed  with  branches  of  fennel,  the  delicate 
leaves  of  which  have  a  pretty  effect.  The  strings  are  of 
white  ribbon,  striped  with  scarlet. 

The  shade  of  red  called  solferino  is  quite  gone  out  of 
fashion  in  Paris :  real  scarlet  and  bright  rose  colour  are  new 
the  favourite  tints.  The  fashionable  shade  of  blue  is  true 
blue,  not  at  all  inclining  to  lilac.  Maize  and  straw  colours, 
mixed  with  black,  are  in  great  favour,  also  a  light  shade  of 
bright  green.  But  this  is  a  parenthesis;  let  us  return  to  our 
description  of  bonnets. 

Fanchons  are  now  so  small  that  a  couple  of  bouillons, 
divided  by  rows  of  fancy  straw,  or  beads,  are  snfiScient  to 
form  one.  A  narrow  bouillon  of  white  crape  is  placed  inside. 
Tbe  strings  are  not  tied,  but  fastened  upon  the  bosom  with 
a  flower  or  other  ornament. 

But  the  most  extraordinary  bonnets  are  the  small  round 
I  flat  ones,  crossed  over  the  top  with  a  strip  of  ribbon,  which 


also  forms  the  strings.  These  are  generally  made  of  fancy 
straw  out  ont  in  tabs  or  scallops  round  the  edge,  and  bordered 
with  beads  or  straw  grelots. 

We  prefer  to  these  the  puffs  de  fleurs,  which  are  fanciful 
but  pretty. 

We  should  not  be  surprised  if  hats  were  worn  in  town  very 
soon,  in  preference  to  bonnets.  The  latter  are  becoming 
smaller,  and  cover  the  head  less  than  many  of  the  new  shapes 
of  hats.  The  Bergerette  is  quite  in  the  Watteau  style,  with 
no  depth  of  crown,  and  a  flat  brim  covered  with  flowers.  But 
on  a  somewhat  larger  scale  it  is  perhaps  the  most  sensible 
shape  for  a  hat. 

^me  fashions  that  pass  off  well  enough  abroad,  and  espe¬ 
cially  in  much  frequented  watering-places,  never  are  adopted 
in  Paris.  Such  has  been  that  of  high  boots,  which  have  never 
been  considered  ladylike  in  town.  The  other  extreme,  that  is 
to  say,  low  shoes,  seems  likely  to  meet  with  more  general  favour. 
The  out-of-door  shoe  is  cut  low  on  the  top,  with  a  high  heel. 
It  is  of  kid  or  morocco,  black  or  bronze,  or  of  the  colour  pre¬ 
vailing  in  the  tout  ensembk  of  the  toilet,  and  is  tied  over  the 
instep  with  ribbons.  The  fashion  of  short  dresses,  if  it  be¬ 
come  general,  will  render  the  covering  of  the  feat  more  impor¬ 
tant  than  ever,  and  open-work  stockings  will  be  once  more 
the  indispensable  adjunct  of  an  elegant  toilet.  But  we  must 
protest  against  coloured  stockings  ever  being  proclaimed 
ladylike.  Fashions  should  not  be  judged  and  copied  from 
a  few  of  those  fast  ladies — generally  Russians  or  other  fo¬ 
reigners — who  take  the  lead  in  some  watering-places,  but 
from  the  style  of  dress  of  true  Parisians,  who,  though  capable 
of  some  extravagance,  never  diverge  entirely  from  good  taste. 
Thus  we  do  not  think  the  real  (lite  of  female  society,  either 
in  France  or  England,  will  pass  suddenly  from  the  long  train- 
shaped  dresses  to  the  shepherdess  costume,  short  petticoats, 
low  bodice,  tiny  hat  poised  on  one  side  of  the  head,  coloured 
stockings,  and  small  very  high-heeled  shoos.  Some  modifi¬ 
cation  must  be  accepted,  of  course,  but  such  extremes  cannot 
be  tolerated.  We  shall  be  glad  to  dispense  with  the  trouble 
of  looping  up  a  long  trailing  dress  in  the  streets,  especially  in 
muddy  winter-time,  but  if  our  dresses  are  to  be  short  we 
must  beg  to  wear  our  under-skirts  rather  longer  than  usual, 
and  we  hope  that  before  cold  winds  blow  some  more  com¬ 
fortable  style  of  over-garment  than  a  poplum  may  be  de¬ 
vised. 

We  have  been  asked  to  speak  of  fashions  for  children.  Tn 
a  general  way  there  is  not  much  to  say  that  is  new.  Little 
boys  wear  jackets  in  preference  to  frocks  from  the  ago  of 
three  or  four.  Up  to  seven  years  old,  the  jacket  is  open, 
over  a  full  white  shirt,  with  frills ;  after  that  a  waistcoat  is 
worn.  The  trousers  are  full  and  wide,  and  either  straight  or 
gathered  in  at  the  knee.  After  the  boy  has  outgrown  white 
piqn^  and  brown  holland,  nothing  is  more  suitable  for  him 
than  a  suit  of  grey  cloth  or  cashmere,  with  no  ornaments  but 
braid  and  gimp  buttons  of  the  same  colour. 

Little  girls  wear  much  tho  same  dresses  os  their  mothers, 
on  a  reduced  scale.  The  short  skirt  over  a  petticoat  is  par¬ 
ticularly  suitable  for  them,  and  they  very  generally  wear 
white  bodices. 

The  following  aro  two  pretty  toilets  for  little  girls  from  six 
to  ten  years  old  ; — 

^  First,  a  walking  dress.  A  petticoat  of  grey  and  white 
striped  mohair,  trimmed  with  cross  strips  of  the  same  ma¬ 
terial,  piped  with  green  silk.  A  frock  of  white  and  green 
striped  foulard,  the  skirt  shorter  than  the  petticoat,  and 
trimmed  with  fancy  green  silk  braid.  The  bodice  low,  with 
no  sleeves,  but  only  epaulettes,  and  trimmed  to  correspond, 
and  a  shpirt  basque  something  in  the  shape  of  a  poplum.  A 
white  straw  hat  trimmed  with  double  daisies. 

Secondly,  an  evening  dress.  A  frock  ef  rose-coloured  silk 
gauze,  a  few  inches  shorter  than  an  under-slip  of  silk  of  the 
<  same  colour  ^  the  skirt  and  low  bodice  of  the  frock  are 
trimmed  with  a  pretty  ornament  of  crystal  beads.  The  low 
bodice  is  pleated  in  the  Grecian  style,  and  edged  round  the 
top  with  a  ruching  of  white  tulle.  Rose-coloured  bows  with 
long  ends  are  placed  upon  the  shoulders. 

OUR  SMALL  FASHION  PLATE. 

SlxstcB  Toilet.  —  A  “Lesbion”  bonnet  in  rice  straw, 
trimmed  on  the  left  side  with  a  red  bird,  and  on  the  front 
with  small  roses.  The  white  tulle  strings  are  crossed  on  the 
chest,  and  fastened  with  a  rose.  The  peplum  is  made  of 
I  white  silk,  trimmed  all  round  the  bottom,  sleeves,  and  collar 


with  a  band  of  green  silk.  Each  point  is  terminated  by  a 
gold  ball.  This  garment  is  closed  under  the  right  arm  with 
hooks  and  eyes.  Tho  short  white  silk  skirt  is  cut  in  deep 
round  scallops,  edged  with  gold  braid,  this  trimming  being 
arranged  in  points  at  the  top.  A  green  silk  petticoat,  curved  ; 
in  the  front  and  forming  train  behind,  is  worn  under  this 
dress.  , 

Visrnxo  Toilet. — A  hat  of  Belgian  straw,  with  raised-np  I 
hrim  on  the  sides,  and  drooping  back  and  front ;  a  wreath  of  i 
flowers  surrounds  the  crown.  The  whole  toilet  is  made  of 
mauve  lino,  the  skirt  being  quite  plain.  The  bodice  cut  in 
the  shape  of  a  tight-fitting  casaque,  open  in  front  over  a  low 
chemisette,  and  ornamented  all  round  with  a  quilling  of  the 
same  material.  Over  this  garment  is  worn  a  broi^  waist¬ 
band,  fastened  with  a  large  rosette.  The  narrow  sleeve  has 
a  similar  quilling  at  the  top  and  bottom. 

Costume  fob  a  Little  Girl  from  Five  to  Six  Years  Old. 

— A  “Batelifcre”  in  plain  straw,  with  a  narrow  solferino 
ribbon,  tied  in  a  bow  behind.  The  skirt  is  made  of  plain 
solferino  silk,  worn  with  a  jacket  of  Algerian  tissue,  and  cut 
in  deep  scallops  round  the  bottom.  The  hood  is  terminated 
by  a  large  white  tassel. 

Madame  Adolphe  Goubaud,  248,  Strand,  London,  W.O, 
supplies  paper  models,  tacked  t:igether  and  trimmed,  of  the 
toilets  illustrated  in  this  plate,  at  the  following  prices ; — Sea¬ 
side  costume,  complete,  5a.  Gd. ;  peplum,  separately,  2s.  6d. ; 
visiting  toilet,  complete,  Ss.  Gd. ;  casaque,  3s. ;  little  girl’s 
costume,  complete,  3s.  Gd. 

OUR  COLOURED  PATTERN. 

Embroidery  on  Java  canvas  has  been  a  favourite  style  of 
work  with  ladies  for  some  time.  The  canvas  is  pretty  enough 
of  itself  to  require  no  grounding,  which  is  a  great  advantage, 
and  the  variety  of  stitches  which  can  be  worked  upon  it  has 
gained  a  general  preference  for  it  in  the  matter  of  articles  of 
fancy  work.  i 

For  the  cigar-case  a  piece  of  Java  canvas  nine  inches  wide 
should  bo  procured,  and  the  outline  of  both  sides  of  the  case 
be  traced  upon  it.  Now  for  the  pattern,  first  work  the  squares 
in  black  and  gold  spangled  wool,  one  long  stitch  for  each  side 
of  tho  squares.  The  stars  are  begun  in  the  ceutre  of  each 
square ;  each  of  the  four  branches  of  those  stars  is  farmed  of 
three  stitches  taken  in  a  slanting  direction  over  two  squares 
of  the  canvas.  These  stars  are  alternately  red  and  green ;  the 
red  ones  have  a  green  dot  in  the  centre,  the  green  ones  a  red 
dot,  and  to  these  three  short  black  stitches  are  added  at  the 
point  of  each  branch.  To  insure  the  neatness  and  regularity 
of  the  work,  the  canvas  should  be  stretched  upon  a  small 
embroidery  frame.  The  cigar-case  should  bo  simply  mounted, 
with  a  lining  of  light  hrown  kid  and  steel  clasp. 

The  second  pattern  is  worked  in  the  same  manner — the 
outline  and  centres  in  black  and  gold  spangled  wool,  the 
remainder  in  floss  silk.  It  is  clearly  seen  in  our  illustration 
over  how  many  squares  of  the  canvas  the  stitches  are  taken. 
The  larger  spaces  are  filled  up  with  crosses,  alternately  red 
and  blue,  the  smaller  ones  with  diamonds  formed  of  alternate 
green  and  red  stitches. 

This  pattern  will  be  useful  for  ornamenting  a  great  number 
of  articles  of  fancy  work,  such  as  blotting-books,  flower- 
stands,  what-nots,  mats,  glove-boxes,  watch-cases,  etc. 

A  mat  made  from  this  pattern  of  Java  canvas  may  be  either 
round  or  square,  and  trimmed  with  a  pinked-ont  ruche  of  red 
silk  or  fine  cloth.  'The  latter  is  less  elegant,  but  far  more 
durable. 

Notice. — Mrs.  Wilcockson,  of  46,  Goodge-street,  Tottenham 
Court  Road,  has  ceased  to  supply  materials  for  working  the 
patterns  given  in  the  Exoushwomax'b  Domestic  Magazine 
on  account  of  our  having  received  numerous  complaints  of 
inattention  to  orders.  Mr.  Rooke,  75,  Newgate  Street.  E  C., 
will  in  future  supply  subscribers  with  the  necessary  materials. 


CROQUET.  I 

With  reference  to  many  inquiries,  we  have  to  reply  that  : 
Madame  Oonband  will  order  a  set  of  Bernard  and  Co.'s  “  Croqnet  I 
things"  (or  “  Croqncterie,”  as  Captain  Mayue  Reid  rather  am-  j 
hitionsly  styles  them),  and  see  that  they  are  properly  sent  oS  to  J 
any  address.  These  sets  of  Croqneterie,  called  Bernard  and  Co.'s  ; 
Star  Croquet,  appear  to  be  tho  best  of  all,  whilst  they  are  cheaper  > 

than  any.  The  price  of  a  set  is  a  guinea  and  a-half,  to  be  sent  ■ 

in  a  Post-office  order.  S 
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The  EngUahwomatC $  Conversazione. 


^nglis^toaman’s  Canbtrsa^ioiu. 

WHAT  is  to  become  of  the  tourists  this  year,  with  ail  Italy  and 
Germany  np  in  arms?  To  say  the  very  ieast  of  it,  a  easiu  MU 
in  the  yery  heart  of  fashionable  civilisation  is  provoking !  We  re¬ 
member  bearing  of  a  man  who,  retietcing  at  the  barricades  in  1848  in 
Paris,  bad  a  pass  from  each  side— one  in  the  one  boot  and  the  other 
in  the  other  boot -so  that  whenever  challenged  he  bad  but  to  re¬ 
member  whether  his  pass  lay  right  or  left  One  must  needs  do  some¬ 
thing  of  this  sort  in  travelling  now-a-days,  without  one  has  no  objection 
to  incur  the  risk  of  being  ended  by  an  Austrian  sabre,  a  Prussian 
needle-rifle,  or  an  Italian  bayonet.  But,  putting  the  risk  out  of  the 
question,  consider  the  inconvenience  of  travel.  Ton  have  consulted 
your  Continental  Guide,  mastered  the  mysteries  of  Bradthate,  posi¬ 
tively  have  found  your  way— or  think  you  have— from  any  place  to 
somewhere  else;  have  read  up  your  Hurray,  and  arranged  what 
hotels,  etc.,  you  will  patronise.  Ah  mo!  the  railways  are  broken  up 
— the  lines  rudely  rubbed  ont — stations  converted  into  barracks,  hotels 
filled  with  epauletted  white  uniforms,  or  with  men  who  wear  the 
“  king's  coat,”  and  electric  telegraphs  either  destroyed  or  in  the  bands 
of  the  military  authorities.  It  SaJedJedly  terong  that  we  poor  islanders 
should  be  thus  compelled  to  remain  all  through  the  autumn 
“  Compassed  by  the  inviolate  sea.” 

In  this  “  enlightened”  age,  of  which  we  have  heard  so  much,  it  ought 
not  to  be ;  and  I.  N.  F.,  and  Q.  H.  W.,  and  Heloisk,  and  Little  Mat- 
FLowEB,  and  Pet  may  well  complain  and  ask  ”  What  shall  we  do  ? 
where  shall  we  go  ?”  Says  the  song— 

“  If  I  were  Queen  of  Franco, 

Or  what's  better  Pope  of  Home, 

I  would  have  no  flghting  men  abroad, 

No  weeping  maids  at  home ; 

All  the  world  should  be  at  peace. 

Or  if  kings  would  show  their  might. 

Let  men  who  make  the  quarrels  be 
The  only  men  to  6gbt !” 

We  are  afraid  that  her  Gracious  Majesty  can  do  little  to  put  an  end 
to  the  fighting— she  can't  do  it  even  in  her  own  Houses  of  Parliament  I 
Doubtless  she  would  in  foreign  matters  an'  she  could,  as  even  her  own 
domestic  circle  is  sadly  mixed  up  with  the  quarrel.  German  against 
German,  brother  against  brother,  all  flghting,  forgetful  of  the  Father- 
land  : — 

**  Das  ist  der  Dentschen  'Faterland — 

Wo  Eide  schwiirt  der  Dmck  der  Hand 
Wo  Wahrheit  ans  dem  ange  blitz, 

Und  Liebe  warm  im  Herzen  sitz : — 

Das  soli  es  sein  I  Das  soli  es  sein 
Das,  wack'rer  Deutsche  neune  dein.” 

Will  such  a  Gtotman  millennium  ever  come  by  crossed  swords?  At 
home,  with  nothing  serions  whereof  to  complain — except  the  break-np 
of  one  Ministry  and  the  formation  of  another — it  is  difficult  to  realise  the 
frightful  condition  of  the  people  exposed  to  alt  the  horrors  of  warfare. 
For  more  than  two  centuries  we  have  been  doing  all  our  real  hard 
flghting  abroad;  and  long  may  it  be— or  nertr  may  it  be— that  English 
ground  shall  again  be  stained  with  the  blood  of  her  children! 

What  shall  we  say  of  the  happy  weddings— a  prettier  subject  than 
warfare — at  Eew  and  Windsor?  There  is  nothing  to  tell  that  the 
papers  have  not  told,  and  nothing  very  new  bad  they  to  tell,  for,  after 
all,  there  is  much  of  a  muchness  in  all  weddings.  Jessamt  Bkide 
says  they  are  “  delightful,”  but  “is  it  right  for  bridesmaids  to  go  to 
church  with  bonnets  on,  as  they  did  at  Eew?”  We  think  it  la  just 
because  it  is  simpler  and  much  more  natural— we  were  about  to  say 
much  more  devotional.  The  wedding  at  Eew  was  a  very  plain  one, 
but  it  had  all  the  charming  simplicity  which  adds  so  much  to  the 
beauty  of  the  service.  Fainir  B.  on  the  marriage  question  is  rather 
sharp,  and  would  apparently,  if  she  had  her  own  way,  stop  all  the 
licences  and  forbid  all  the  banna  Patience,  Fannv  !  Yoortumwilloome 
soon,  and  then — well — then  you  change  your  name  and  your  opinion. 

The  “  Sibylla”  to  whom  Mr.  Stigand  alludes  in  his  poem  on  the 
First  Crusade  (which  poem  you  would  do  well  to  road  aU  through)  is 
the  nurse  of  the  wounded  soldiers,  the  Nightingale  of  that  heroic 
age:— 

“  Gentle  Sibylla,  who  than  thou  more  meet 
To  be  the  theme  of  high  heroic  song  ? 

S  •  *  A 

For  she  a  saint  of  holy  charity 
Dared  to  enforce  her  maiden  tenderness, 

A  pilgrim  lone  upon  the  earth  to  be. 

And  for  the  wimple  white  and  coarse  grev  dress. 

She  changed  soft  luxury's  sheen  and  proud  excess ; 

And  she  left  all  which  sternest  hearts  hold  dear. 

Her  father's  smile,  her  mother’s  dear  caress. 


“And  for  her  gentle  nature  did  not  fear 
Amid  the  toils  and  pains  which  rude  men  hardly  bear." 

We  know  there  are  some  patient,  self-denying  Sibyllas  working  now, 
not  in  the  broad  light — not  known  to  the  public— but  quiet  and  unob-  | 
trusive  in  their  toil,  working  a  brave  work  amongst  the  poor.  “  To  do 
good  and  to  communicate”  of  one's  store  is  widely  different  from  cor-  | 
tain  objectionable  forms  of  visitation  to  which  certain  ladies  attach  I 
the  utmost  importance.  Women  are  the  best  helpers  for  women  in  all  | 
questions  of  women's  work.  The  pulpit  and  the  press  alike  fail  to  | 
touch  the  very  things  which  make  homes  happy  or  unhappy.  Good  | 
women  who  have  the  time  ran  wonderfully  help  their  poorer  neigh-  : 
hours  with  sensible  advice,  and  the  showing  of  them  how  to  adopt  it.  i 
There  is  much  to  bo  done  in  this  way,  be  sure  of  it — much  for  which 
our  poorer  sisters  would  be  really  grateful.  | 

Tbol'ble  and  sorrow  there  is  enough  of  them  in  the  world  full  | 
surely !  You  know  this — the  flagrant  negligence  of  some,  the  careless-  , 
ness  of  others,  the  never-inquire-into-anything-if-we-can-help-it  con¬ 
dition  of  society  generally  brings  a  vast  multitude  into  very  cruel  i 
circumstancea  A.  G.,  An  Old  Si;'b.scriueb,  and  Jake  F.,  talk  about  | 
the  happy  results  to  he  anticipated  from  recent  exposuies  in  our  work-  | 
houses,  etc.,  etc.,  and  want  to  know  what  has  been  done.  Alas !  very  | 
little.  And  of  the  little  that  is  done  it  seems  that  whon  we  begin  to  | 
mend  at  the  one  end  there  is  a  fresh  rent  at  the  other.  Yes,  L.  L.  I.,  i 
we  have  seen  the  letter  of  the  married  soldier  to  which  you  refer,  and  { 
his  statements  are  only  too  tme.  No  separate  accommodation  for  the  I 
married  soldiers — married  and  single  alike  quartered  in  one  room— in 
something  startling.  What  are  the  ICoyal  Commissioners  about  ?  It 
is  said  that  her  Majesty  was  shocked  seme  time  since  at  the  scanty  j 
accommodation  provided  for  the  married  soldiers  at  Windsor;  what  j 
would  her  feelings  be  if  she  saw  what  is  the  state  of  things  at  ! 
Chatham  ?  I 

Aspiilant  we  cannot  encourage.  She  will  never  make  a  poet  Her  ' 
lines  remind  os  strongly  of  those  which  were  under  criticism  of  Mrs.  i 
Leo  Hunter's  party — namely,  the  “  Lines  on  an  Expiring  Frog  j 

“  My  pet  canary  thou  hast  flown  r 

Away  to  birds  of  other  feather. 

And  now  thou  art,  my  pet,  exposed  j 

To  all  the  changes  of  the  weather. 

“  I  will  not  deem  that  thou  art  gone. 

I'll  linger  for  thee  for  an  age. 

And  put  thy  seed  and  groundsel  too 
Each  morning,  pet,  within  thy  cage.” 

We  sincerely  hope  you'll  recover  your  cimary,  but  don't,  don't  write 
rhymes  about  it ;  if  you  do  don't  send  them  to  us,  it  is  downright  cruel ! 
Eliza  Jabb,  hailing  from  Hammersmith,  also  favours  us  with  some 
lines— op  and  down  lines,  for  she  writes  bad  enough  for  a  genius. 
They  are  declined  with  thanks.  £.  M.  B.  is  also  informed  that  her  i 
“Lost  Heart”  is  entirely  lost  upon  us,  and  that  her  “Bridal  Wreath”  . 
will  be  returned  on  application. 

NOTICE.  ! 

TWONEWNOVELa  \ 

The  next  Number  of  the  j 

ENGLISHWOMAN’S  DOMESTIC  MAGAZINE 
Will  contain  the  Opening  Chapters  of 
A  New  Novel  bi  tue  Aothob  of  “  David  Gabbick,”  et&. 
Entitled 

DAZZLED,  NOT  BLINDED! 

And  in  the  Supplement  will  be  commenced 
SCANDAL  AT  SCANMERE:  A  LITTLE  PASTORAL. 

By  a  New  Writer.  j 


TO  OUR  SUBSCRIBERS. 

In  the  September  Number  qf  the  "  EnglUhtooman’e  Domeetic 
Magazine"  will  he  included — 

Thirty-two  Pages  of  Literature. 

A  Coloured  Fashion  Plate  [large  octavo). 

An  Enlarged  Sheet  of  Needlework  and  Fashion  Designs. 

Diagrams  for  cutting-out  a  Ijonis  XVIII.  Riding  .Tadket. 

A  Coloured  Pattern  representing  a  Campana  Border  for  Bracket, 
Mantelpiece,  etc. 

A  SupplemesU,  consisting  of  Sixteen  Large  Pages,  equal  to  thirty- 
two  of  the  Magr^ne,  eight  of  the  pages  Fully  Illustrated  with  New 
and  Pretty  Designs  for  FaudoKS  and  Needlework  of  every  descrip¬ 
tion;  the  remaining  eight  devoted  to  Tales,  Essays,  Bemews,  New 
Music,  La  Mode,  and  Paris  News. 

A  Ijarge  Coloured  Fashion  Plate. 

dc.,  dc.,  dc.,  dc. 


By  ^peeial  ^ppointntient, 

8TAB0B  BSANUrAOTUXUBRS  to  H.B.H.  the  PRINCaBS  OF  WAIXS. 


GLENFIELD  STARCH. 


Kxcluslvttly  tui«d  In  the  Royal  X^tundry,  and  pronouncad 
tiy  her  MtsJesty’a  liaundress  to  be  the  fineet 
Starch  she  ever  used. 


Tbl*  view  ii  apon  every  Packet 


SOLD  BY  ALL  GROCERS,  CHANDLERS,  &o.,  ko., 


CASH’S  CAMBRIC  FRILLING 


rpHB  INFANT’S  MAGAZINE,  profusely  illustrated,  price  One  Penny. — It  is  published  Monthly,  and  !l 

-L  eontalna  short  and  simple  Stories  in  Prose  and  Verse.  Conducted  by  the  Editors  of  the  “  Children's  Friend." 

tMidoli:  fetsLtT,  Jactsos,  and  Haluoat,  61,  Fleet-street ;  &  W.  Pabtbidoi,  9,  Patemoeter.roir. 


FOR,  THE  I1A.IR. 


This  ralvable  Preparation  is  ackfiowledgod  to  bo  the  MOST  EFFECTUAL  REMEDY  for  Reetoring  tho  Hair. 

XT  BTTRBM’O'rSEiMrs  >h.T«7X>  Z^’OTTRXSSZIS, 

Exerting  a  healthy  influence,  and  occasioning  an  ample  and  luxitriant  growth. 

FREBBRV'XIS,  RESTORES,  BE.A.ETZFZfiS, 
OZaE.A.R’SES  TRE  SC.A.XR. 
rrZXE  RERSERir. 

a 

Thd  peculiar  mildnesB  of  the  Balm,  the  action  of  which  can  he  related  at  discretion,  speoialiy  aoita  infant^  and  childhood. 
Price  Ss.  6d.,  fls.,  and  lls.  per  bottle.  No  other  prices  are  genuine.  I^a  wbeleeale  and  retail. 

O.  and  A..  Balm,  fifSt,  Wolliugrton  Street,  Strand,  W.C. 


'TO  x<.A.ozx:s. 

THE  SPIRAL  ELASTIC  ABDOMINAL  BELTS. 


Requires  neither  homing  or  whipping^  and 
is  of  a  fine  and  peculiarly  durable 
material,  perfectly  free  from  all  drm. 
It  is  of  various  widths.  For  trimming 
all  kinds  of  Ladies’  and  Children’s 
Washing  Apparel. 

SOLD  BY  ALL  DRAPERS,  in  Envelopes  containing  12  yards 
and  bearing  the  names  of  J.  ft  J.  CASH,  Patentees. 


The  more  fVequent  and  earlier  adoption  of  this  Belt  previous  to  Acoouchetaeitt  would 
prevent  many  of  the  distressing  results  so  often  complained  of  after  confinement.  Daring  piegnaney 
the  inpport  derived  from  its  nso  will  afford  the  greateet  relief,  seenring  a  more  favonrahla  mhe ;  while, 
hy  its  Use  after  parturition,  the  general  and  equal  prosaure  afforded  secures  the  restoration  of  Ibape,  and 
the  eontraction  so  essential  to  nlumate  recovery. 

It  is  recommended  by  the  first  Acconchenrs  of  the  day  In  cases  of  prolapsus  uteri,  dropsf,  and  obaity, 
end,  when  fitted  with  air  pads  for  umbilical  and  inguinal  hernia,  in  preference  to  steel  trusses.  —  —  **  ' 

ILLUSTRATED  CATALOGUES  ON  APPUCATION  TO  ® 


EDWARD  or  BCrs.  HTTXXiEY,  12,  Old  Cavendish-street,  Oxford-street, 


MBASOaiS  EtQinUD. 
Ctreanlkraaee  at «  6  e. 


IM 


This  celetirftted  artide  tnay  be  obtained  of  all 
OheinlstB  and  Perfnmert  in  the  TTnited  Kingdom.  Its 
well-known  superiority  over  Eau  de  Cologne  baa 
obtained  for  it  a  universal  reputatiou.  Its  Hygienic 
properties  render  it  invaluable  as  a  disinfectant  and  an 
exquisite  adjunct  to  the  ball-room.  A  small  quantity 
poured  Into  the  water  before  washing  neutralises  any 
Impurities,  and  renders  the  skin  white  and  soft.  In 
the  bath  it  is  remarkable,  invigorates  the  body,  and 
imparts  to  it  a  most  agreeable  perfume.  It  Is  an 


»5fl 

Itbsias 


LADIES  TRAVELLING, 

VISITING  THE  SEASIDE, 

OR 

OTHERWISE  EXPOSED  TO  THE  SCORCHING  RAYS  OF  THE 
SUN  AND  HEATED  PARTICLES  OF  DUST, 


Rowlands’  Ealydor  »  most  refreshing  preperation  for  the  Complexion,  dispelling  the  cloud  of  languor  and  relaxation, 
allaying  all  beat  and  Irritability,  and  immediately  atfording  the  pteaslng  sensation  attending  restored  elasticity  and  healthful  state  of  tbeSkl|| 
Freckles,  Tan,  Spots,  Pimples.  Flushes,  and  Uiscoloration  fly  before  its  application,  and  give  place  to  delicate  clearness,  with  the  glow  m 
beauty  and  of  bloom.  In  cases  of  sunburn  or  stings  of  insects  its  virtues  have  long  been  acknowledged.  Price  4a  6d.  and  8a  8d.  per  bottia  , 
The  heat  of  summer  also  frequently  communicates  a  dryness  to  the  hair,  and  a  tendency  to  fail  off,  which  may  be  completely  obviated  by  the  osb  if 
Rowlands'  LCacassar  OIL  &  delightfully  fragrant  and  transparent  preparation,  and  as  an  invigorator  and  beautifier 
of  the  hair  beyood  all  precedent  Price  3a  6d.,  7a,  10a  M.,  and  21a  per  bottle. 

Rowlands'  Odonto,  or  Pearl  Dentifrice,  a  white  powder  compounded  of  the  choicest  and  most  fragrant  ezottoa  It 
bestows  on  the  Teeth  a  Pearl-like  Whiteness,  frees  them  from  Tartar,  and  imparts  to  the  Gums  a  healthy  firmness,  and  to  the  Breatt  | 
pleasing  fragrance.  Price  2a  9d.  per  box. 

_  _  Sold  by  Chemists  and  Perfumers.  **•  Ask  for  “  Rowlands’  *’  Articles, 


TOILET  VINEGAR. 

VIX.\l<iRE  de  TOIlEf  de  JLW  VINCESI  BULIT. 


CHURCHER’S  TOILET  CREAM. 

Highly  Perfamed.  Large  Handsome  Jara 


admirable  lotion  for  the  mouth,  preserving  the  gums 
and  teeth.  To  smokers  it  is  invaluable,  imparting  a 
delicious  perfume  to  the  breath.  It  is  indispensable 
in  hot  countries  and  the  coloniea 

Hay  be  had  of  all  Chemists  and  Perfumers. 

Sole  wholesale  agents;,  B.  HOVENDEN  and  SONS, 
8,  Great  Uarlborough-street,  W.,  and  93  and  hs,  City- 
road,  E.C.,  London. 

Price  2a  6d. 


Price  Quo  Shilling. 

May  be  had  of  all  Perfumers  and  Chemlsta> 


RATCHELOR'S  liquid  hair  dye, 

The  ORIGINAL  and  only  Perfect 
Hair  Dye  ever  yst  produced. 
This  splendid  preparation  produces 
immediately  any  shade  of  Brown  or  a 
glossy  Black,  natural  in  appearance, 
and  harmless  in  its  effects,  leaving 
the  Hair  quite  soft  and  silky.  Its 
continued  use 

Does  not  Injure  the  Hair  nor 
Stain  the  Skin, 

But  on  the  contrary  it 

CE1EME8  tke  E?a  EFFECTS  ofBlD  DIES 

And  Invigorates  the  Hair  for  life,  fre¬ 
quently  restoring  it  to  pristine  vigour 
and  vitality. 

Sold  bf  all  nupeetabU  DruggUtt  and 
Ptrjitmtn. 

8oIo  MTbolcsalc  Agents,  H«  HOVENDEN  A  SONS, 

8,  Gimt  Mstiborongh-strcet,  W,  and  93  A  95,  City-road,  E.C.,  London. 
Price  4s.  6d..  7a,  and  14a 


OBEY  HAIK  RESTORED  TO  ITS  ORIGINAL  COLOtllL 

Neuralgia,  Nervous  Headache,  Bheuma- 
tism,  and  Stiff  Joints  cured  by  F.  H. 

IlEKBtNG'S  PATENT  HAGNETIO 
BRUSHES  and  COMBS.  They  require 
no  Preparation,  are  always  ready  for 
use,  and  cannot  get  out  of  order.  Brushes,  y' 

10a  and  i5a;  Combe,  from  ta  8d.  to  20a  .. 

(Retail),  Grey  Hair  and  Baldness  ore-/  \ 

vented  by  F.  Preventive  Brush.  y: 

Rfport  vt  tAt  *  Patent  Mt^netie  Hair  viwl  Ffeik  AisB'M'iilMF'  NAfjffiMa 
AntfAr,"  VtCa  7.  U.  Hersino.  By  Dr.  Hassai.I-KFWu^|W|K' 

1  h.v.  carefaOy  exunhied,  and  .1.0  tMted. 
mumoUc.)  propertiM  of  the  **  Patent  lf.cinetlc|^lir#S(waSfe 
Uair  and  Flesh  Bni«he.'*of  Ur.  F.  M.  HEERtsoJ^nAcnB^HT  -WwWtwBtB 
and  I  have  to  itate.  u  the  reoult  of  thb  eaami-' 

nation,  that  I  resatti  them  u  the  moat  perfect  l  UjS'jt  lB|aI|^Pw 

Bruehee  hitherto  conotntcted.  both  a»  reapecu  their 

meehanioal  cnnotnirtion  and  their  magneticai  1 87  a 

action.  The  Flesh  Bnuh  I  consider  to  os  most  tfv  Tr 

eSeetivs,  for  it  removes  thk  ooter  end  older  por¬ 
tions  of  the  epidermis,  and  then  frees  the  pores  of  the  ikln  aiach  more  oonipietely  than  ;! 
any  of  the  Brttshes  or  Otovea  now  in  pta 

(Signsd)  AKTHUB  HILL  HA8SALL,  H.D.  LooA.  Anslvvt  of  tha  Uaoot  Sanllaiy 
Commisaion ;  Author  of  Uie  Bcportt  of  that  Commiaaion,  of  **  AdaBcratioae  \ 
Petectod,*'  aud  other  worka  74.  Wlmpole-ebeel.  Javendieh-equarA 
To  be  obtained  of  all  Perfumers,  Cbemiats,  &c. 

Depbte— 8,  Great  Harlborongb-st,  Regent-st,  W.,  and  93  and  95,  City-road, 
EC.,  London  (removed  from  82.  Basingball-etreet). 


The  PRINCESS  HELENA,  The  PRINCE  CHRISTIAN,  The  BRIDAL  -BOUQUETS, 

2s.  6d.  each.  The  Three  in  a  huidsomo  box,  euiUble  for  a  Present,  7s.  6d.  In  a  Velvet  box,  lOs.  6d. 

ihlanc-ihlanc, 

Dr  the  Flower  <rf  Flowere  (TJnona  fldoratisslma).  This  flower,  described  by  Rnmphtns  as  tha 
tMtEflwVMeBjBdfljlAH  fhost  rra^Tant  of  the  Lastem  Archipelago,  yields  a  delicious  and  permanent  perfume. 

Price,  from  2s.  6d.  per  Bottle. 

L'Q  THE  ROYAL  ARCHERY  BOUQUET, 

^  J  ^  Dedicated  to  tho  fair  Members  of  the  Toxophilite  Society,  in  a  puzzle  hex,  2e.  fld. 

RIMMEL’S  TOILET  VINEGAR, 

A  tonic,  and  refreshing  adjunct  to  tho  daily  ablutions  or  bath.  Price  Is.,  2b.  Cd.,  end  6s.  per  bottle. 

BUGENE  RIMMEL,  PERFUMER  TO  H.R.H.  THE  PRINCESS  OF  WALES, 

OG,  Straucl ;  Rcft-ent  Street  5  and  «4,  OornliiU,  XAOndon. 


RIMBIEL'S  NEW  PERFUMES. 


BT  THE  AUTBOB  OF  "DAVID  OABBICK,"  ETC.,  ETO. 


BOOK  L— THE  COUNTRY. 


CHAPTER  I. 


WHICH  TREATS  OF  A  FROPOSAL  OF  MARRIAGE  AND  A  PIG. 

IN  the  year  1618  there  lived  at  a  substantial  farmhouse 
about  a  mile  from  the  village  of  Errington-Loa,  a  staid 
widow-woman  and  her  child.  Dame  Hardie  bad  taken 
possession  of  the  farm  when  her  pretty  Ruth  was  but  three 
years  old.  The  extreme  beauty  of  the  little  girl,  and  the  fact 
of  the  dame’s  recent  widowhood,  rendered  them  objects 
of  great  interest  to  their  good-natured  neighbours,  and,  had 
the  dame  chosen,  the  open  heart  of  true  sympathy  and 
the  extended  hand  of  real  friendship  would  have  been 
offered  her  by  high  and  low ;  but  Dame  Hardie  was  a  hard, 
stern  woman,  who  invited  not  sympathy  nor  friendship.  Her 
griefs  might  be  unforgotten,  but  were  not  paraded — she 
bore  them  with  a  grim  austerity  that  never  descended  to 
emotion.  There  was  a  certain  pride  in  her  cold,  fixed 
manner,  as  though  she  said,  "  It  is  my  lot  to  suffer,  why 
should  I  complain?”  She  busied  herself  in  the  affairs 
of  her  farm,  and  bora  the  character  of  a  notable  housewife, 
but  a  somewhat  over-strict  disciplinarian. 

In  those  days  the  villagers  often  made  merry  on  tho  village 
green.  That  large,  irregular  playground  grew  maypoles, 
and  was  sacred  to  sylvan  sports — to  running  matches,  foot¬ 
ball,  dog-fights,  badger-baits,  and  other  manly  and  athletic 
British  pastimes,  none  of  which  were  ever  attended  by  Dame 
Hardie.  Permission  to  any  of  her  labourers  to  assist  at  these 
rustic  revels  was  accorded  with  an  ill  grace.  She  thought 
the  lads  “  wasted  their  time,  strength,  and  substance  on  idle 
lolly — the  world's  gear  won  by  so  much  toil  it  behoved  them 
not  to  throw  away  on  idle  junketting — natheless,  they  could 
go— oh,  ay,  they  could  go but  it  was  upon  the  poor  wenches 
of  the  farm,  when,  blowsy  and  blushing,  they  asked  for  leave 
to  attend  the  mart  or  fair,  that  the  phials  of  her  wrath  were 
poured  most  heavily.  She  was  "  sad  and  sick  at  heart,”  she 
said,  "  to  see  the  flaunting  minions  decked  so  bravely  in 
streamers  and  owches,  bought,  peradventure,  at  the  cost  of 
their  immortal  souls ;  or  if  not  that — for  He  forbid  that  a  poor 
sinner  should  dare  to  shower  down  His  wrath  upon  her  sinful 
like — did  not  these  dancings  and  these  junkettings”  (a  word 
the  dame  always  brought  out  with  an  offensive  jerk  on  the 
first  syllable),  "these  diversions  and  devilments,  these  rib¬ 
bons  and  fine  array,  this  tawdry  and  tan-ta-ra-ra  beget  a  love 
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of  pleasure  and  a  lack  of  industry — nay,  worse,  pave  the  way 
to  min  of,  perhaps,  soul,  but  surely  body  ?” 

These  speeches  did  not  endear  Dame  Hardie  to  her 
neighbours,  who  spoke  of  her  as  “  a  bitter  Puritan,”  and 
‘‘one  o’  the  ower-godly  Cromwell  cattle.”  Indeed,  the  dame 
belonged  to  a  sect  who  styled  themselves,  with  a  proud 
meekness  that  savoured  something  of  earthly  vanity,  “the 
persecuted  remnant,”  and  whose  frostbitten  phrases  and  holy 
stone-throwing  habits  were  peculiarly  obnoxious  to  the  jolly 
villagers,  who  hold  that  their  holiday  was  a  fairly-earned 
compensation  and  relaxation  from  their  daily  labour.  How¬ 
ever,  pipe  and  drum  received  no  quarter  from  Dame  Hardie’s 
tongue,  nor  was  her  daughter  ever  permitted  to  be  a  spectator 
of  the  “ungodly  mummery,”  though  when  refusing  some 
kind-hearted  old  Goody  in  charge  of  a  troop  of  expectant 
young  ones,  who  wanted  to  add  Ruth  to  their  number,  that 
they  might  all  see  the  show  together — “  a  mortal  fine  sight, 
neobor ;  let  the  bairn  come ;  now  do’ee,  do’ee  1” —  tho 
dame’s  conduct  was  somewhat  peculiar.  Her  face  would 
flush  and  her  eyes  would  fill,  and  tho  strings  within  her 
throat  rap  against  the  skin,  as  though  a  note  bad  been  stmek 
that  made  the  chords  of  her  heart  vibrate,  and  she  would 
answer  hurriedly  but  without  anger— 

“Thank  thee,  neobor,  no,  Ruth  cannot  go— thank  thee, 
neebor,  no !” 

Nor,  truth  to  say,” were  the  dame’s  scruples  entirely  un¬ 
founded.  While  daylight  lasted  tho  games  on  the  green  may 
have  been  innocent  enough,  but  as  the  sun  sank  and  the 
moon  rose  tho  more  orderly  merry-makers  retired — for 
those  who  stayed,  the  men  drank  freely,  the  girls  romped 
roughly. 

A  brutal  squire  would  order  a  cask  of  ale,  and  a  scene  of 
rustic  riot  would  ensue.  Men  woko  up  iu  the  morning  with 
broken  pates  and  contusions  generally,  and  many  a  poor  girl 
wept  as  she  remembered  bow  she  stuck  those  ribbons  in  that 
hat  and  went  to  the  fair  that  day.  From  the  chance  of  such 
sights  the  dame  did  well  to  keep  her  daughter,  and  so  the 
^little  Ruth  grew  the  pet  and  plaything  of  the  farm  servants, 
seeing  no  visitors,  knowing  no  companions,  playing  no 
games  (games  were  ungodly),  and  certainly  not  receiving 
from  her  mother  those  outpourings  of  affection  that  an 
only  child,  a  girl,  expects  and  yearns  for.  Dame  Hardie 
was  repressive  —  to  an  extent  repellant,  so  poor  Ruth 
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remained  oimotieed  and  uneympathised  with,  if  not  unloved. 
Her  little  childiah  heart,  having  no  hlood-warm  sun  of 
motherly  tenderness  to  draw  it  to  its  domestic  centre,  turned 
hick  into  itself,  looked  only  into  itself,  and  felt  that  there 
was  something  wanting — something,  she  knew  not  what— in 
her  sum  of  life.  As  her  mother's  servant-women  expressed 
it,  “  The  little  thing  studied  ower-much  1” 

One  of  the  principal  men  of  the  village  and  tribunes  of  the 
sanded  floor  of  the  Boyal  Charlie  alehouse,  was  old  Jack 
Fallow  the  miller.  Jolly  Jack,  as  he  was  called,  was  a  Rib- 
stone-pippin-faced  old  man,  of  fair  round  belly  and  good 
eubstance,  who  had  outlived  his  son  and  his  son’s  wife,  and 
who  had  no  tie  left  him  but  his  grandson,  little  Frank,  a  fine 
curly-beaded,  Saxon-featured  urchin  of  sweet  temper,  and, 
for  bis  culture,  geutle  manners.  Old  Jack  had  been  twice 
married.  His  first  venture  was  said  to  be  related  to  an  extra¬ 
ordinary  miser,  who  subsisted  principally  on  hay  and  sow¬ 
thistles,  and  was  the  possessor  of  millions  incalculable — a 
gold-thirsty,  greedy,  grasping,  covetous,  but  shrewd  old 
sinner,  who  bad  sold  himself— so  ran  the  story — to  a  cer¬ 
tain  eable  personage  for  a  sum  never  exceeded  in  the  annals 
of  diabolical  investments.  However,  old  Jack  bad  never  seen 
the  purchased  one  or  a  guinea  of  the  purchase-money — he 
only  wished  he  had— but  he  bad  noticed  l)ame  Hardie  since 
the  first  day  she  had  settled  in  the  farm,  and,  observing  her 
staid  manners  and  prudent  housewifery,  bad  remarked  to 
himself  “that  there  was  naught  about  her  too  skittish  or 
froticeome,”  which  was  true.  He  then  began  to  sum  up  her 
points  good  and  bad,  as  a  Yorkshireman  would  speculate  on 
the  paces  of  a  horse.  He  often  took  bis  grandson  to  see  little 
Ruth,  that  the  children  might  be  “gamesome  together;” 
but  shrewd  old  gossips  nodded  their  heads  portentously,  and 
averred  that  old  Jack  wanted  the  widow  and  himself  to  be 
“gamesome  together;'’  and  that  to  inoculate  Dame  Hardie 
with  that  hilarious  and  harmonious  wish  would  be  an  enter¬ 
prise  fraught  with  difficulty,  the  success  of  which  would  be 
dubitable  in  the  extreme. 

The  gossips  were  right  in  their  conjectures.  When  did 
their  keen  scent  on  such  a  theme  ever  turn  out  false  ?  Had 
the  Han  with  the  Iron  Mask  been  in  love,  a  woman  would 
have  known  it  instinctively.  Hamlet’s  mother  felt  that  it 
was  aometking  more  than  Ophelia’s  good  beauties  that  bad 
unsettled  her  son's  intellect — she  saw  it  was  not  a  fore- 
madness.  Emilia  guessed  it  was  some  jealous  thought  that 
so  di>tarbed  the  Moor.  To  the  female  instincts  the  core  of 
the  Prayer-Book  is  the  Service  for  the  Solemcisation  of  Matri¬ 
mony,  and  could  old  Jack  hope  to  hide  his  love-light  under  a 
bushel  of  ever-so-many  peck  measure  ?  As  well  try  to  set 
his  mill-sail  whirling  when  the  sun  shone,  and  hope  it  would 
cast  no  flying  shadow  on  the  ground. 

Jolly  Jack  stood  on  the  threshold  of  his  door  one  summer 
evening  and  watched  the  smoke  rising  from  the  widow's 
chimney.  Grandson  Frauky  was  playing  at  his  feet.  Jack 
stroked  his  nose— his  constant  custom  when  engaged  in  calcu¬ 
lation.  Calculation  was  his  nearest  approach  to  reflection — 
he  called  it  “  study.”  Franky  ran  into  the  hou<e  and  re¬ 
turned  with  some  bread-crumbs  for  the  birds.  A  pair  of 
pigeons  had  jnst  come  home  from  a  long  love  ramble  in  the 
air.  How  happy  bride  and  bridegroom  birds  must  be  cooing 
in  the  clouds !  They  picked  up  the  crumbs  and  turned  and 
kissed  each  other.  Jack  saw  them  and  stopped  rubbing  bis 
nose.  Another  crumb  was  pecked  at  and  dropped;  both 
pigeons  rushed  at  it,  the  male  bird  retiring  and  giving  up  his 
chance  to  the  beloved  of  his  crop.  Another  kiss— old  Jack 
riveted.  More  crumbs  disappeared — another  one— old  Jack 
quite  decided,  said,  “  Franky,  go  to  bed.” 

Franky,  loving  and  obedient,  kissed  the  apple-streaks  in 
his  grandfather's  cheeks  and  went  bedwards.  Old  Jack  fixed 

his  bat  on  his  bead  firmly,  and  walked  towards  the  widow’s 
steadily  and  swiftly.  As  he  strode  through  the  village  wbi'ch 
separated  the  mill  and  the  farm,  Gbj^sip  Grandmother  Baker 
whispered  Gossip  Grandmother  Butcher,  “He’s  gaun’  to 
do  it!” 

Jack  reached  the  gate  of  the  farm,  laid  his  wrinkled, 
homy  hand  on  the  top  rail,  and  fetched  a  deep  breath ;  then, 
after  a  pause,  gave  his  nose — which  by  this  time  the  friction 
had  quite  burnished — a  final  polish,  and,  with  the  mingled 
fear  and  determination  of  a  bather  of  strong  imagination  and 
stronger  will,  plunged  into  the  kitchen  as  into  a  sea. 

Dame  Hardie  was  seated  there  alone,  spinning. 

“Kind  good  evenin’,  dame,”  said  Jack  huskily. 

“  Thankee,  neebor,  the  same  to  thee,”  was  the  gracious 
response. 

The  dame  was  doubtless  surprised  at  this  late  visit  without 
Franky,  but  she  did  not  show  it.  Perhaps  she  guessed  the 
nature  of  the  miller's  errand.  Perhaps  !  Of  course  she  did. 

“And— how — bo— Ruth?"  asked  Jack,  with  a  long  pause 
between  each  monosyllable. 

“  Well,  thankee.  And  how  be  Frank  ?  Not  with  thee  ?’’ 
returned  the  dame,  with  a  side-glance  at  where  Frank  ought 
to  have  been. 

“  N — 0,  he  beaut  wi'  me,”  observed  Jack,  somewhat  unneces¬ 
sarily  ;  “  Franky  beant  wi’  me.” 

A  pause  ensned,  broken  only  by  the  sound  of  the  dame’s 
wheel  working  round  and  round. 

“  Wa-a-arm?’’  said  Jack,  elongating  the  vowel. 

The  spinner  assented  by  a  nod,  the  wheel  still  going 
round. 

“  Now  is  the  time,”  thought  Jack.  He  bad  chosen  his  hour, 
well  knowing  the  customs  of  the  farm  and  at  what  time  the 
servants  were  least  likely  to  be  engaged  in-doors.  He 
polished  his  nose  again  till  its  lustre  became  almost  meteoric, 
and  the  red  streaky  lines  on  his  cheeks  seemed  a  feeble  copy 
of  the  glowing  sunset  seen  through  the  casement,  hitched  a 
stool  closer  to  the  widow,  compressed  his  hat  between  his 
knees,  held  his  breath,  swallowed  nothing  with  an  appearance 
of  effort,  and  with  a  beaming  smile  and  a  forehead  dropping 
perspiration,  said — 

“  Old  sow  littered  yet  ?” 

“  No,  not  yet,”  answered  the  dame  rather  sharply. 

“  Oh  I”  said  Jack,  as  if  taken  aback.  He  bad  considered 
the  sow  a  favourable  opening,  and  the  widow  sitting  in  the 
darkening  kitchen,  spinning  impassively,  awed  him.  His 
methods  of  proposing  to  the  two  deceased  Dame  Fallows 
offered  him  no  precedent.  The  wheel  kept  going  round 
fa.ster  and  faster,  as  if  to  spor  him  on.  The  apple-streaks 
faded  from  bis  face  for  a  moment,  and  returned  quite  ripe  as 
he  rose  to  his  legs  sturdily.  “I  been  thinking,  dame,  yon 
must  feel  very  lonesome  setten  here  alone.” 

“  No,  I  don’t,"  interrupted  the  widow  curtly. 

“  I  thowt  yon  mought,”  replied  Jack,  no  longer  to  be  driven 
from  his  purpose.  “I  know  I  do  up  at  cottage  again  mill, 
where - ” 

“  The  boy  is  there,”  interrupted  the  widow  again. 

“  I  know  be  be,”  answered  Jack  stoutly.  “  But,  Lord,  he 
be  no  companion  for  a  man  of  my  years ;  not  a  bit ;  no.  He 
be  a  good  boy,  Franky,  but  not  a  companion  for  me;  no, 
dame.”  As  he  continued,  his  utterance  became  perfectly 
distinct  and  clear.  “I  been  thinking  that  this  world's  gear 
grows  prosperous  wi’  me,  and  that  thou’st  a  nioe  farm,  an’  art 
.a  steady,  prudent  housewife.  Dust  not  think  that  wi’  thy 
farm  and  my  mill  we  mougbt  both - ” 

“  Neebor,  thon'rt  a  fool !”  said  the  dame,  rising  and  walking 
out  of  the  kitchen. 

Jack  fell  back  upon  his  stool,  the  room  darkened  at  the 
same  moment,  the  sun  sank  behind  the  copse,  the  wheel  still 
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went  round  and  round  vrith  the  impetus  it  had  received — 
slower  and  slower — very  slow — at  laht  it  stopped ;  the  dame’s 
retreating  footsteps  died  away,  and  there  was  a  pause,  an 
awful  silence. 

Jack  was  nonplussed.  He  looked  foolish,  he  felt  foolish. 
Not  that  he  cared  for  the  loss  of  the  dame  a  blade  of  com;  it 
was  his  rejection  that  rose  upon  his  stomach.  Then  how  to 
leave  the  kitchen — how  to  get  out — how  to  make  a  dignified 
and  noble  exit  ?  Tho  dew  broke  out  upon  his  brow.  Then 
the  silence — the  dead,  leaden  silence  was  unbearable.  Sud¬ 
denly  a  donkey  in  a  neighbouring  field  burst  out  with  a  loud 
hee-haw,  hee-haw,  hee-haw  !  perhaps  bidding  good-night  to  a 
long-eared,  hard-hoofed  charmer,  who  did  not  bray  respon¬ 
sively.  This  was  too  much  for  Jack.  Tho  donkey’s  love- 
call  brought  him  to  his  feet  quickly.  He  crushed  bis  hat  to 
his  head,  and  walking  with  uneasy  coolness  to  the  gate,  near 
which  he  found  the  dame  standing ;  said  to  her,  “  Kind  good¬ 
night,  dame ;  when  sow  litters  I  mun  ha’  one  o’  little  pigs  for 
Franky,”  and  strode  away,  muttering  something  between  his 
gums  that  could  never  be  intended  to  apply  to  his  disdainful 
mistress,  but  rather  to  a  lurcher  dog  and  puppies  that  were 
playing  close  by.  So  old  Jack  Fallow  wont  to  tho  Royal 
Charlie,  never  once  looking  back  on  the  widow,  who  still 
stood  by  the  gate,  the  last  glint  of  the  sun  lighting,  or,  rather, 
rusting,  her  grim,  inexorable,  face. 

Not  a  word  was  ever  said  by  the  widow  as  to  the  miller’s 
offer  of  bis  hand  and  heart,  but  Gossip  Grandmother  Baker, 
Gossip  Grandmother  Butcher,  and  a  jury  of  matrons  sat  on  the 
affair  and  brought  in  a  verdict.  They  never  dared  to  joke  the 
widow,  whose  piety  was  of  the  aggressive  kind.  Old  Jack 
had  his  full  share  of  gibes,  more  or  less  seemly,  as  to  his  boot¬ 
less  love-suit.  But  he  bore  them  with  a  grin,  and  hinted,  in 
return,  at  former  love-passages  in  the  lives  of  the  fair  jesters, 
which  always  silenced  and  sometimes  confused  them. 

In  duo  time  the  aforementioned  member  of  the  swinish 
multitude  came  through  her  trouble  as  well  as  could  bo 
expected.  Her  nine  farrow  were  remarkably  fine  piglings, 
and,  according  to  his  word,  old  Jack  brought  Franky  to  take 
his  choice.  It  must  be  understood  that  Franky  paid  a  price 
for  his  pig  on  the  mutual  accommodation  principle,  a  certain 
quantity  of  barley-meal  having  been  sent  as  an  equivalent. 
The  main  chance  was  never  lost  sight  of  either  by  the 
amorous  miller  or  the  austere  widow.  Nothing  daunted  by 
the  remembrance  of  his  abrupt  rejection  (it  was  Jack’s  first 
visit  since  the  evening  that  he  proposed  and  the  donkey 
brayed),  the  miller  opened  the  gate  and  led  little  Franky  into 
the  kitchen.  The  widow  sat  there  spinning  like  a  mochanical 
allegory.  But  not  alone  this  time ;  no,  old  Jack  knew  better 
than  that.  Jack  looked  at  her,  and  then  at  the  wheel,  and 
wondered  to  himself  whether  she  had  ever  left  off  since  he  last 
had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  her. 

“Well,  dame,”  said  he,  “  sow  has  littered,  has  she?’’ ' 

“  Ay,  neebor,”  answered  the  dame,  hardly  able  to  repress 
an  approach  to  a  smile,  as  she  saw  a  faint  leer  in  Jack’s 
bright  light  blue  eyes.  “  Wilt  see  the  farrow  ?” 

“  Ay,  we  came  o’  purpose.  I  brought  Franky  to  have  his 
pick,  thou  knows.  Did  Hiram  bring  the  meal  ?"  asked  Jack. 

The  dame  assented,  and  led  the  way  to  the  sty,  where  they 
were  joined  by  little  Ruth,  timid  and  sidling.  Franky  was 
her  only  playfeyow,  so  she  was  always  glad  to  see  him, 
and  he  finsbed  to  the  scalp  with  pleasure  at  the  sight  of 
her.  Franky  was  blue-oyed,  and  red  and  white,  with  hair 
that  shonp  in  the  sun  like  molten  silver;  and  curls  and 
j  dimples  so  curving  together,  that  they  lost  themselves  in 
^  each  other  like  ripples  in  a  stream,  and  his  bright  locks  were 
smiles  of  hair,  and  his  rounded  cheeks  and  chin  curls  of  fiesb. 
I  His  face  finsbed  with  every  emotion.  Ruth  was  calm  and 
j  tranquil  and  thoughtful,  bad  dark  eyes  and  black  trebled 


lashes ;  a  face  without  much  colour,  with  an  expression  of  j 
predisposition  to  misfortune  on  it;  a  small  pensive  month,  I 
and  lips  of  the  most  lustrous  scarlet.  She  greeted  Frank  ■ 
shyly ;  he  met  her  heartily  and  boisterously,  and  was  soon  so  j 
absorbed  in  conversation  with  her,  that  he  scarcely  paid  I 
sufficient  attention  to  the  pigs  to  please  bis  grandfather,  who  | 
was  a  noted  judge  of  pork,  and  wished  his  grandson  to  tread  i 
in  the  same  honourable  steps.  | 

“  Coom,  lad,  which  wilt  ha’  f  See.  Franky,  dost  a  hear?  | 
Which  wilt  ha’?  Coom,  tak’  thy  pick.  Let’s  see  if  thou  | 
knows  a  pig  by  looking  to’t.  Be  sew  er  they’re  a'  the  same  | 
breed.  But,  Lord,  a  man  o’  my  years  can  tell  the  differ  at  a  j 
look.  Hey,  boy,  tak’  thy  pick.” 

The  compiler  of  these  chronicles  was  once,  at  a  family 
dinner-party,  placed  by  the  side  of  that  domestic  blister  a 
spoiled  child,  who,  to  the  engaging  qualities  of  had  temper  : 
and  sulkiness,  added  an  amiable  dash  of  gluttony.  A  crisp, 
toothsome  fruit-pie  had  just  been  opened  by  a  doting 
father;  a  thick,  rich,  appetising  steam  gushed  from  the 
incision.  Happy  expectancy  sate  on  every  palate.  “George, 
have  some  pie  ?’’  inquired  the  anxious  parent.  “  I’ll  have  it 
off/”  answered  young  Heliogabalus,  with  ferretty  eyes,  and  a 
tongue  forked  like  an  adder’s.  “  You  can’t  have  it  all,”  urged 
his  father  deferentially,  implying  a  request  to  his  offspring  to 
leave  a  little  for  his  guests.  “  Sha’n’t  ha’  none,  then !”  said 
the  sulky  cub.  And  he  had  none. 

This  interesting  anecdote  is  here  set  down  that  Franky’s 
conduct  may  the  more  favourably  contrast.  That  curly- 
headed  ploughboy,  though  never  sulky,  and  no  glutton,  when 
he  saw  the  little  pigs  squeaking  and  suckling  (his  grandfather 
remarked  that  they  were  the  most  suckingest  pigs  he  ever 
see),  for  a  moment  felt  with  the  young  family  fiend  on  the 
fruit-pie  question,  hut  knowing  the  imprudence  of  making  a 
request  for  all  the  little  piglings  and  their  dam,  be  abstained. 

“  Speak  out,  lad ;  which  wilt  ha’  ?”  urged  his  grandsire  a 
second  time. 

Franky  was  silent,  and  watched  the  little  pigs. 

“  Coom,  lad,  say  which  is’t  to  be  ?” 

Franky  was  still  silent,  and  still  watched  the  little  piga.  ‘ 
Ruth  kept  close  to  him  to  see  which  of  the  baby  porkers  was 
to  be  tom,  literally,  from  the  maternal  bosom — a  cruel  pro¬ 
ceeding,  as  she  thought.  Suddenly  a  bright  idea  occurred  to 
Franky.  He  seized  Ruth’s  hand  and  shouted — 

“  Ruth,  chooi^e  for  me !  Ruth,  choose  for  me  I”  : 

Ruth  did  not  like  the  task,  as  it  threw  on  her  the 
odium  of  depriving  one  little  pig  of  maternal  solicitude, 
neither  did  she  approve  of  the  departure  of  any  of  the  porcine 
progeny. 

“  Choose,  lass,  choose,”  urged  old  Jack,  who  objected  to  a 
pause,  as  suggestive  of  the  day  when  the  donkey  brayed,  i 
“  Choose,  if  thou’rt  going  to.  Dost  not  thou  know  thee  own  j 
mind '  neither  ?”  added  he  in  a  mental  aside,  though  his  ; 
precise  meaning  was  not  obvious,  for  if  he  intended  a  refiectitm  | 
on  the  widow  it  was  quite  clear  she  knew  her  own  mind,  and  i 
if  she  had  a  fault,  was  only  too  ready  to  let  others  know  it  j 
“  Choose,  Ruth,”  said  her  mother  sharply.  j 

Ruth  started  and  flushed  like  a  sea-shell,  and  as  the  red  j 
paled  into  pink,  and  the  pink  into  white  again,  pointed  to  j 
a  little  squeaker,  who,  it  would  have  seemed  from  his  j 
mother’s  treatment  of  him,  was  a  step-pig,  or  in  some  way  a  j 
disgrace  to  the  farrow,  for  kicks,  not  milk,  were  that  porker’s  | 
portion.  The  close  observer  will  notice  that  there  Is  always  , 
one  unfortunate  in  every  sty— or  mansion.  Perhaps  Ruth  : 
thought  she  was  providing  a  more  comfortable  home  for  a  j 
young  pig  of  an  erratic  course  of  life,  and  that  the  sooner  he  | 
was,  practically,  an  orphan,  the  better  for  him.  J 

Franky  was  delighted  with  her  ehoica  He  vowed  It  was  j 
the  prettiest  pig  of  the  litter.  He  took  it  home  with  him  in  i 
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a  •tring.  As  old  Jack  followed  and  saw  the  porker  tied  np 
by  the  leg,  and  Franky  trying  to  make  captivity  comfortable 
to  him,  bat  failing  to  do  so,  he  (old  Jack  and  not  the  porker  ) 
■aid  in  a  mental  aside — 

“  Happen  Fm  better  as  I  be,  after  all !" 

Franky  exhibited  his  prize  to  a  select  circle  of  playfellows. 
"  Look  at  his  ears  1”  said  he.  “  Look  at  his  spots !  Look 
at  his  curly  tail  1  See  him  eat !  Hear  him  grunt!”  There 
never  was  such  a  wonderful  pig. 

The  prescient  reader  will  by  this  time  have  perceived 
that  Franky  had  east  an  eye  of  affection  upon  Ruth. 
What  child  has  not  had  a  child-sweetheart  to  play,  pout, 
quarrel,  and  make  it  up  with?  “But  then  a  pig!”  might 
aa  admirer  of  the  romantic  school  say.  “  A  pig  !  Was 
ever  such  a  love-token  heard  of?  Why  not  a  flower? — 
that  is  more  usual,  more  en  rigle—or  a  ribbon,  or  a  sweet 
pretty  little  Italian  greyhound?”  To  which  must  be  re¬ 
plied,  “  Dear  sir,”  or  “  Dearest  madam” — as  the  case  may  be 
— “  the  pig  is  part  of  the  story.  Consent  to  suffer  the  odour 
of  pork  for  this  first  chapter,  and  lilies  shall  abound  as  we 
progress,  and  gunpowder  shall  be  hot  in  the  month.  Look 
kindly  on  this  humble  sketch  by  Moreland,  and  the  next 
few  pages  shall  be  courtly  and  gorgeous — a  Watteau  or 
a  Holbein. 

CHAPTER  n. 

WHICH  TEEXTS  MOT  OF  PIGS,  BUT  OF  THE  PEERAGH 

Overtopping  the  village,  from  out  a  thick  tangle  of 
oaks,  elms,  and  silver-masted  beeches,  towered  Erring- 
ton  Hall,  the  seat  of  the  noble  family  of  Errington.  The 
late  earl  fought  for  King  Charles,  and  followed  the  falling 
fortunes  of  the  royal  cause  during  the  Civil  Wars,  and,  as 
his  inclinations  had  by  no  means  a  military  tendency,  his 
merit  in  so  doing  was  of  course  doubled.  He  had  brought 
but  few  followers  to  the  camp  with  him,  and  as  he  never 
originated  any  observations,  strategic  or  diplomatic,  he  never 
held  a  prominent  place  in  either  the  council  or  the  field.  At 
the  rout  of  the  royal  troops  at  Naseby  he  was  perseveringly 
followed  by  a  single  Puritan  horseman.  The  Cavalier’s 
mettle  was  up.  Stung  by  rage  and  shame  at  the  defeat  and 
downfall  of  his  cause,  and  observing  that  the  Roundhead  was 
unaccompanied,  he  wheeled  his  horse  round  and  rode  at  him. 
The  pursued  becoming  the  aggressor,  a  few  blows  were  given 
and  exchanged  with  hearty  bad-will  on  either  side.  The 
Errington  blood,  usually  slothful  and  placid,  was  roused  to 
blood-seeking  heat,  and  it  had  gone  bard  with  the  more  pious 
warrior  had  not  Fate's  funereal  wing  that  day  seemed  to 
hover  over  the  doomed  Royalists.  Valour  was  nothing; 
blood  was  nothing.  Defeat  was  to  be,  even  in  a  single  fight, 
some  distance  from  the  field  of  battle.  Sword-strokes  rained 
round  the  head  of  the  Cromwellite,  who  shouted  texts  and 
parried  cuts  as  best  he  could,  till  his  horse  reared  with  him. 
The  loyal  lord  raised  himself  in  his  stirrups  to  deal  bis  foe  a 
back-handed  death-stroke,  when  his  charger  tripped,  the 
blow  missed,  and  Cavalier  and  steed  came  to  ground.  The 
Puritan  had  time  to  recover,  and  with  one  dexterous  cut, 
accompanied  by  an  apt  Scriptural  quotation,  finished  the 
fight. 

The  victor  dismoxmted,  holding  his  dead  adversary’s  horse 
by  the  bridle,  eased  the  yet  bleeding  noble  of  his  purse, 
which  contained  but  little,  placed  the  silver-mounted  pistols 
in  his  girdle,  and  galloped  back,  leading  the  riderless  charger 
by  the  rein,  and  singing  a  psalm,  the  inspired  composition  of 
the  major  of  his  valiant  and  God-fearing  battalion.  So  fell 
Philip  Falconheart,  fourth  Earl  of  Errington,  a  victim  to  his 
I  loyalty  and  the  imperfect  shoeing  of  his  war-horse  by  a 


drunken  army  farrier.  The  title  devolved  upon  his  only  son, 
an  infant  and  an  orphan,  for  his  mother  had  died  the  hour  of 
his  birth.  During  the  Commonwealth  the  services  of  the  late 
earl  to  the  malignants — that  is,  the  worsted  party — not  having 
been  of  such  signal  importance  as  to  warrant  the  sequestration 
of  bis  estates,  they  were  placed  under  the  careful  stewardship 
of  a  maternal  uncle,  a  quiet  man,  who  had  tact  enough  to 
keep  well  with  both  sides  of  the  political  shield,  and  who 
nursed  his  nephew's  possessions  with  such  skill,  that  the 
estates  recovered  from  the  ruinous  inroads  made  on  them  by 
the  three  former  earls.  He  also  purchased  large  quantities 
of  land,  when  it  was  selling  cheaply  from  the  summary  pro¬ 
ceedings  of  Cromwell’s  commissioners,  and  so  raised  the 
rent-roll  to  a  heavy  sum,  of  which  but  little  needed  to  be 
disbursed  during  the  young  lord’s  minority.  Years  rolled 
on  :  the  Earl  of  Errington,  educated  partly  abroad,  partly  in 
England,  in  coarse  of  time  arrived  at  his  majority. 

Bells  rang  from  the  old  church  tower,  garlands  hung  from 
every  window,  streamers  waved  from  every  house-top  on  the 
day  that  the  young  lord  attained  his  twenty-first  birthday. 
Tables  were  laid  out  in  the  park  for  hundreds.  Oxen  and 
sheep  were  roasted  whole.  Barrels  of  ale— real  birthday 
beer — the  concentrated  essence  of  mellow  malt — shed  their 
golden  riches.  Maypoles  were  erected,  minstrels  played, 
morris-dancers  anticked,  and  heavy-faced  ploughmen  ate,  as 
old  Jack  Fallow  said,  “  till  they  were  like  to  burssen.”  Old 
Jack  escorted  Dame  Hardie,  whose  absence  from  the  cele¬ 
bration  would  have  been  considered  a  sort  of  feudal  treason, 
and  whose  aspect  and  manners  shamed  the  starch  of  her 
Puritan  stomacher  and  bead-gear,  which  were  a  neat  com¬ 
promise  between  a  cowl,  a  shroud,  and  the  toothache.  With 
them  were  Frank  and  Ruth — Ruth  jnst  sixteen,  self- 
conscious,  blushing,  lovely,  and  embarrassed;  Frank  three 
years  older,  stalwart,  awkward,  crimson-faced,  and  immensely 
proud  of  his  companion. 

Boom  !  echo !  reverberation !  silence !  A  discharge  of 
ordnance,  consisting  of  one  old  gun,  announced  the  hour 
of  noon  and  the  approach  of  the  young  earl !  Bang !  rattle  1 
echoes ! — a  volley  of  twenty-one  shots  from  twenty-one  guns, 
fired  by  as  many  half-drunken  old  Royalist  troopers,  who 
boasted  they  had  shed  their  blood  for  King  Charles  and  for 
the  blessed  martyr  bis  father  in  the  late  lord’s  time.  Grand 
fanfaronstde  of  trumpets.  The  ponderous  doors  of  the  grand 
entrance  to  the  hall  were  thrown  back  by  a  silver-headed  and 
mulberry-nosed  butler  of  portly  presence  amd  prodigious 
stomach.  The  earl  himself  1  Hurrah !  hurrah !  hurrah  I 
hurrah !  Again  I  Hurrah !  hurrah  !  hurrah !  And  the 
church-bells  peal  cheerily  as  the  shouts  are  wafted  away 
upon  the  summer  breeze. 

Amurath  Archibald  Philip  Falconheart,  fifth  Earl  of 
Errington,  was  a  handsome,  elegant  young  mas,  with  long 
black  hair  in  flowing  curls  of  the  extremeet  fashion  of  his 
day.  His  eyes  dark,  his  nose  straight,  his  neck  thin  and 
swan-like,  and  a  silky  fringe  above  his  lips  gave  goodly 
promise  for  the  fnture.  The  expression  of  his  face  was  good- 
humoured  and  lively,  but  there  was  an  odd  lurking,  inde¬ 
finable  something  about  the  comer  of  the  mouth  that,  though 
it  was  a  well-formed  article,  considered  in  the  sense  of  beauty, 
seemed  out  of  keeping  with  the  other  features.  Perhaps  the 
upper  lip  curled  too  much,  or  the  lower  one  was  too  thick  and 
fleshy,  or  the  chin  something  too  prominent.  He  was  dressed 
richly,  in  the  charming  costume  of  the  time.  His  bearing 
was  noble,  and  as  with  one  hand  on  the  hilt  of  his  sword,  and 
the  other  extending  his  feathered  hat,  he  bowed  right  and 
left,  the  honest  villagers  felt  proud  of  such  a  master.  The 
men  kept  up  the  shouting  with  all  the  enthusiasm  inspired 
by  the  occasion  and  the  birthday  beer,  and  the  girls — 
odd's  Valenciennes  lace  and  Valentine’s  Day!  what  did 
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they  not  think  of  their  yonng  lord's  looks,  manner,  long  hair, 
fine  linen,  lace  milles,  well-poised  sword,  assured  ease,  and 
diamond  bnckles  ? 

The  young  earl  was  accompanied  by  many  of  the  nobility 
and  gentry  of  the  county,  with  their  mothers,  wives,  and 
marriageable  daughters  and  sisters,  and  jewels  flashed,  silks 
rustled,  fans  flattered,  and  perfumes  floated  on  the  air,  as  they 
descended  the  steps  leading  to  the  lawn. 

As  the  honourable  company  approached,  a  woasen  old  man, 
with  a  face  like  a  raisin,  and  garments  like  withered  filbert- 
leaves,  pressed  forward  to  the  front  rank  of  the  spectators,  to 
get  a  better  sight  of  the  grand  folk.  A  brutal  fellow,  nick¬ 
named  in  the  village  Hurseface  iJick,  rudely  pushed  him 
back.  The  old  man,  nothing  daunted,  strove  to  regain  his 
I  place,  and  by  accident  trod  on  the  sulhy  rufiiau's  foot.  With 
a  curse,  the  brawny  brute  struck  the  old  man  to  the  earth.  A 
loud  cry  of  shame  burst  from  the  crowd,  and  as  Lord  Errington 
and  his  party  turned  to  inquire  the  cause  of  the  disturbance, 

I  Dick  himself  measured  his  length  upon  the  grass,  felted  by  a 
I  sledge-hammer  blow  from  young  Frank  Fallow,  who  had 
witnessed  the  outr.age,  and  now  stepped  forward,  with 
I  doubled  fists  and  flashing  eyes,  to  avenge  it.  Lord  Errington 
I  immediately  advanced. 

I  “  Hey,  friends,"  said  he,  “  what's  all  this  ?  Blows — and  to- 
j  day  !  Nay,  keep  the  peace  for  one  day,  prithee !  What  quarrel 
msy  this  be  ?” 

“  Please  ye,  my  lord,”  answered  Frank,  snatching  off  his 
bat,  and  assumiog  a  more  peoceable  attitude,  "  Dick  fulled 
this  poor  old  man,  and  ho  bein’  a  stranger  hero - ” 

“  You  felted  him  in  return,"  interrupted  his  lordship ; 
“  and  you  did  rightly." 

Three  choers  from  the  crowd  attested  their  approbation  of 
I  bis  lordship's  decision. 

“  And  you,  fellow,"  continued  he,  looking  down  upon  the 
prostrate  Dick,  “  how  came  you  to  raise  your  band  against  a 
head  so  grey 

Dick,  who  had  received  a  scientific  tap  behind  his  left  ear, 
gave  an  idiotic  stare,  and  mumbled  out  something  which  was 
lost  in  the  general  rustle  as  all  turned  to  look  ou  the  old  man, 
whom  Ruth  was  bending  over,  and  whose  picturesque  and 
dirty  head  she  had  placed  in  her  lap. 

“  How  LOW,  good  father,  art  thou  hurt?"  asked  his  lordship 

“No— ver — mind  me — mee  lord,"  gasped  the  old  man. 
“’Umbly — thank  ye— he— he— has — n’t— hurt  me  much — no 
— not — not  much — not  much !’’ 

“  Bring  some  wine  here,"  said  my  lord.  “  Const  rise,  old 
frieod  and  be  offered  the  old  man  his  band, 
j  “How  good!"  thought  the  men.  “How  kind!"  thought 
the  matrons.  “  How  noble !''  thought  the  girls. 

The  old  man  bowed  to  bis  lordship  in  deferential  thanks. 
Frank  gave  his  hand  to  Ruth,  who  rose  and  gave  the  poor  old 
fellow  his  bat.  As  she  stood  for  a  moment  between  the 
young  lord  and  Frank,  they  formed  a  lovely  and  singular 
group.  Ruth,  pensive,  mild,  and  timid,  the  young  lord  black- 
haired,  gallant,  and  smiling,  contrasting  with  Frank,  fair  and 
florid,  with  flashed  cheeks  and  fiery  eyes.  The  miserable  ohl 
man  bending  to  his  lordship  as  he  received  a  gold  piece  to 
mend  his  bruised  bones.  The  earl’s  personal  friends,  in  fine 
array,  fastidious  and  critical,  as  became  their  breeding, 
and  the  peasants,  open-mouthed  and  eager,  formed  a  frame 
to  a  picture  to  which  the  bright  sun  lent  warmth  and  colour, 
light  and  shade. 

“Now,  by  my  honour,  sweetheart,  but  thon'rt  lovely!”  said 
the  earl,  seeing  Ruth  for  the  first  time,  and  scanning  her  with 
a  look  which  brought  his  eyes  too  near  eac'n  other,  and  his 
chin  too  forward.  “  And  what  may  be  the  name  of  each  a 
dainty  piece  of  Nature’s  handiwork  7' 

A  pause  ensued.  All  eyes  were  fixed  on  Ruth :  the  men’s 


admiringly,  the  women’s  critically.  Ruth’s  white  throat  and 
rod  lips  were  seen  to  move,  but  no  sound  escaped  her.  Frank 
came  to  the  rescue. 

“  Her  name,  my  lord,  so  please  ye,  ’s  Ruth,”  said  be. 

All  eyes  were  turned  on  Frank :  the  women’s  admiringly, 
the  men’s  critically.  Frank  blushed  a  rich  violet,  and  became 
a  sunset  of  solf-conscionsness. 

“Ruth — and  what  else?"  asked  the  young  earl.  “Ruth 
Rubylips?  Ruth  Rosyebeek  ?  Ruth - " 

His  lordship  stopped,  unable  to  carry  his  complimentary 
alliteration  farther.  A  murmur  of  applause  came  from  the 
nobility  and  gentry.  They  were  in  raptures  at  his  lordship’s 
fine  and  ready  wit. 

Frank,  who  had  gradually  cooled  down  to  a  salmon-colour, 
finding  that  all  eyes  wore  again  turned  on  his  lordship, 
mumbled  out,  “  Ruth  Hsrdie,  my  lord,  so  please  ye,”  sheep¬ 
ishly  enough. 

“  So,  friend,  you  answer  for  her,"  n-marked  my  lord, 
bringing  the  odd  look  about  the  mouth  into  play.  “And  how 
are  you  named?  So,  the  wine  at  last  Now,  old  friend, 
drink !" 

A  servant  had  brought  a  cup  of  wine,  which  his  lordship 
with  his  own  hand  gave  to  the  old  man,  who  received  it  with 
many  thanks,  and  bows,  and  antics  of  humility. 

“  Frank  Fallow,  please  your  lordship,”  answered  the  young 
miller  to  the  earl's  lost  question. 

Tbo  old  man  choked  and  spattered  half  the  wine  over  a 
spruce  young  Cavalier  in  a  canary-coloured  suit  and  silver, 
and  coughed,  and  spat,  and  stared  about  him. 

“Eigh!  What!  what!  what!  what!"  said  he.  “What 
name?  Hey,  what  name?” 

“  Fallow — Frank  Fallow,"  repeated  the  young  man,  with 
some  surprise. 

“  Whaat  I  wbaat  I  what !”  coughed  the  old  man,  drawing 
nearer,  and  peering  into  his  face  with  a  wild  animation  in  his 
bleared  and  bloodshot  eyes — “gran’sonof  old  Miller  Fallow- 
ha  !  old  Jack  Fallow — hoy  ?” 

“T — e— s,"  replied  Frank,  “grandson  of  Miller  Fallow, 
and  hero  be  is,”  introducing  old  Jack,  who  was  standing  close 
by,  to  the  world  at  large. 

Jack  bowed  to  the  earl,  and  grinned  with  all  bis  gums. 

“A — h!"  wheezed  the  old  man,  evidently  not  delighted 
with  the  sight  of  .Tack.  “Then,  Frank  Fallow  —  Frank 
Fallow — I  thank  thee— thank  thee.  A  poor  ole  man  gi's  you 
his  thanks — all  he  has  to  gi’ — all  be  has  to  gi’.  Qod  bless 
thee!" 

“So,”  said  the  earl,  “  I  see,  old  friend,  thou'rt  better;  look 
to  him.  Derrick.  For  thee"- to  the  prostrate  Dick — “were  it 
not  this  day,  I'd  have  thee  quoited  from  the  gate ;  as  ’tir,  see 
thou  art  peaceable,  or  ’twill  be  worse  for  thee.  Thanks, 
Master  Fallow,  yon  struck  bravely ;  shake  hands  heartily.” 
The  earl  and  Frank  shook  bands.  “  For  thee” — to  Ruth- 
“  sweotbeart  and  sweeter  face,  we  most  dance  together  ere 
we  part.” 

The  young  noble  and  bis  personal  friends  returned  to  the 
lawn,  where  a  table  for  the  more  distinguished  guests  was 
laid.  The  signal  for  the  commencement  of  the  feast  was 
given,  a  short  grace  was  said,  and  the  tenantry  fell  to  tooth 
and  nail,  in  the  most  literal  sense  of  the  words.  Oxen 
and  sheep  were  swept  away  in  floods  of  wine  and  beer.  Beef 
melted  like  blanc-mangt,  and  mutton  was  impalpable  as 
miringue  a  la  creme.  The  old  man  whose  broken  pate  had 
for  a  moment  ioterrnpted  the  festivity  took  a  seat  exactly 
opposite  to  Ruth  and  Frank;  and  had  not  the  assembled 
guests  been  so  fully  employed  in  the  agreeable  tasks  of  de¬ 
vouring  and  swilling,  they  might  have  observed  that  he 
laughed  and  chuckled,  either  from  inward  satisfactimi,  or 
because  the  general  bustle  allowed  him  to  conceal  various 
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broken  meats  among  his  garments,  which  as  hiding-places 
were  curiosities  of  convenienoe.  When  the  feast  was  over — 
that  is,  when  exhausted  nature  yielded  to  repletion,  and 
repletion  to  discomfort— the  old  man  had  vanished.  No  one 
had  seen  him  come — no  one  saw  him  go.  He  was  soon 
forgotten  in  the  beer. 

Amid  great  enthusiasm,  drunkenness,  and  uproar,  the 
rector  of  Errington-Lea  rose — in  the  newspaper  parlance  of 
the  present  day — to  propose  the  toast  of  the  evening.  The 
reverend  gentleman,  who  had  uttered  the  short  grace  that 
preceded  the  annihilation  of  the  more  solid  portion  of  the 
feast,  and  who  had  imbibed  more  wine  than,  it  is  hoped,  was 
customary  with  him,  made  his  address  somewhat  verbose  and 
discuTbive.  He  began  by  speaking  of  the  fall  of  Lucifer  and 
Orig^inal  Sin ;  quoted  several  passages  from  the  Scriptures, 
which  were  received  with  respectful  silence,  his  auditors 
bursting  into  shouts  of  approbation  when  he  refreshed  them 
with  a  few  words  in  the  Greek  or  Latin  language.  He 
meandered  among  texts  till  he  spoke  of  the  apostle  who 
betrayed  his  Master  for  certain  pieces  of  silver ;  from  him, 
naturally  enough,  to  the  late  beastly  brewer,  Oliver  Crom¬ 
well,  whose  memory  the  reverend  gentleman  beat,  bruised, 
battered,  and  anathematised  for  fifteen  minutes,  amid  loud 
cheers  from  the  loyal  listeners ;  from  that  execrated 
regicide,  incompetent  general,  and  despicable  statesman, 
to  the  late  mariyred  king  —  his  discipline  in  war,  wisdom 
in  peace,  bounty,  justice,  and  political  fair  dealing,  his 
honourable  life,  and  saintly  death.  (Here  sympathetic  sobs 
were  gurgled  out  by  Cavaliers  with  heads  heavy  from  ex¬ 
cess  of  wine,  who  felt  that  decapitation  might  under  some 
circumstances  be  agreeable.)  From  the  late  martyr  to 
their  present  gracious,  glorious  sovereign  (cheers)  King 
Charles !  (cheers)  Royal  Charlie !  (cheers)  our  Merry 
Monarch !  (cheers.)  The  invectives  heaped  on  Cromwell  the 
rector  now  reversed,  as  but  feebly  expressing  the  virtues  of 
the  reigning  monarch,  his  valour,  justice,  piety,  morality, 
and  royal  goodness.  From  merry  England's  merry  king 
back  to  the  late  earl,  his  liberality,  hospitality,  (cheers)  and 
melancholy  fate — Latin  quotation — (cheers).  The  worihy 
rector,  stirred  by  the  applause,  then  exhibited  a  tendency  to 
ramble,  but  was  checked  by  his  son,  a  studious,  consumptive¬ 
looking  lad  of  seventeen,  with  a  pale  face,  and  a  dark, 
full  eye.  “  What  was  it  ?  Oh,  ay !  His  dearly  beloved 
brethren  could  easily  conceive  the  rapture,  pride,  and  grati¬ 
tude  to  Heaven  he  felt  at  the  attainment  to  man's  estate  of 

the  present  scion  of - ”  Here  the  reverend  gentleman 

was  cut  short  by  deafening  cheers.  In  vain  he  strove  to 
obtain  silence  and  to  begin  again.  His  listeners  had  had 
enough  of  him,  and  would  not  give  him  the  chance,  so  he 
sank  breathless  on  his  seat,  and  hid  his  face  in  a  huge 
goUet.  The  cheers  continued.  Men  got  upon  their  seats  to 
cheer;  some  got  on  the  table.  Lord  Errington  guessed  the 
meaning  of  the  shouts.  He  rose  and  bowed,  and  drank  a 
bumper  to  his  vociferous  friends,  who  instantly  followed  his 
example,  and  drank  and  cheered,  and  cheered  and  drank,  and 
drank  and  cheered  again.  Up  jumped  the  noble  lord’s  most 
noble  guests,  and  drank  his  health  in  action.  The  tenantry 
did  more  than  justice  to  the  toast  a  second  time.  A  rattle  of 
musketry  was  heard — the  women  screamed.  The  old  royalist 
troopers  had  fired  again,  and  the  hair  of  one  old  swashbuckler 
was  singed  and  three  teeth  knocked  out  by  the  excita¬ 
bility  of  a  too-impressionable  comrade.  At  sight  of  the 
old  man  bleeding  at  the  month  the  women  turned  pale,  but 
the  men  shouted  more  lustily  than  ever,  and  the  noble  guests 
upon  the  lawn  seemed  to  their  dazed  eyes  a  fusion  of  rainbow 
and  church-window,  a  many-coloured  mirage  of  ribbons,  lace, 
and  feathers. 

Lord  Errington  rose  and  left  the  table.  His  guests  followe  d 


his  example,  his  tenantry  reluctantly  followed  their  example. 
The  music  struck  up,  and  his  lordship  opened  the  ball  with  a 
lady  of  high  rank  but  dog’s-eared  reputation ;  he  then  danced 
with  Ruth,  whose  cheek  was  flushed,  and  whose  eyes  gleamed 
starrily;  after  her  with  others,  always  choosing  cautiously, 
so  that  no  class  among  his  many  friends  could  feel  offended 
or  neglected.  He  kept  sober,  and,  altogether,  played  grand 
seigneur  to  perfection.  At  sundown  he  retired,  having  won 
the  hearts  of  all  who  had  seen  and  heard  him,  not  excepting 
even  sour  old  Dame  Hardie,  though  she  said  that  “  she  mis- 
liked  his  bravery  !” 

A  little  later  in  the  evening  old  Jack  saw  Dame  Hardie 
home,  and,  inspired  by  wine  and  beer,  became  so  marked  in 
bis  attentions  that  the  old  woman  grew  frightened  of  him. 
It  was  of  no  use  her  remonstrating  and  saying,  “  Neebor, 
neebor,  this  is  unworthy — 'tis  unmanly !  How  durst  thee, 
sir?”  Jack  was  on  his  mettle,  and  dared  anything.  He  only 
muttered,  “Ne'er  heed,  old  lass ;  ne'er  heed,  'tis  but  my  way. 
Ne’er  thee  be  coy,  dame ;  ne’er  be  coy !”  Indeed,  the  old 
fellow  was  so  obstreperous  that  the  widow  was  glad  when  she 
reached  her  door  and  closed  it  on  him,  and  could  sink  into 
her  high-backed  chair,  breathless  and  indignant,  but  alone. 

Frank,  whose  heart  was  warmed  by  the  unwonted  scene, 
lingered  a  long,  long  way  behind  with  Ruth,  who  seemed 
more  shy  than  ever.  What  they  said  —  and  they  spoke 
but  little  —  need  not  be  told.  When  they  reached  the 
widow’s  house  tears  were  in  Ruth’s  eyes,  and  as  he  bounded 
home— for  he  did  not  walk — Frank’s  face  was  radiant  with 
rapture.  How  often,  in  after  years,  he  thought  of  that 
long,  half-dark,  glorious  walk,  the  broad  harvest  moon, 
the  nodding  com  bending  to  kiss  its  nearest  fellow,  and 
the  field-flowers  he  gathered  by  the  roadside;  of  the  cool 
night  air  laden  with  autumn  sweets,  and  the  sound  of  the 
distant  revel ;  of  the  corn-crake  croaking  in  the  wheat,  as  if 
warning  him  not  to  be  so  very  happy,  as  there  were  two 
sides  to  every  question.  Frank  dated  from  that  night. 
Whatever  happened  to  him  occurred  before  or  after  that 
nectarean,  ambrosial  night.  Why  should  such  nights  ever 
have  a  morrow  ? 

At  five  next  morning  Frank  ro^e,  looked  out  of  his  case¬ 
ment,  felt  a  goodly  breeze  coming  from  the  west,  and  went  to 
his  grandfather's  chamber  to  rouse  him.  The  old  miller  made 
no  reply.  Frank  stepped  to  the  bedside,  and  laid  his  hand  upon 
the  sleeper’s  shoulder,  then  started  back  as  if  frightened,  and 
called  out  “  Gran'feyther !  Gran’feyther !”  but  old  Jack  never 
answered  more.  He  had  died  in  the  night,  and  he  lay  with 
his  head  upon  his  arm  as  if  sleeping.  It  was  Frank’s  first 
sorrow,  bis  first  loss.  “  Gran’feyther  ’ll  never  hear  the  sails 
creak  again,”  said  be,  as  they  led  him  sobbing  from  tbe 
room.  His  old  dust  had  gone  to  be  ground  young  again  in 
the  great  mill  whose  sails  are  sweeping  round  eternally. 


CHAPTER  III. 

WHICH  PROVES  THAT  “LOVE  RULES  THE  COURT,  THE  CAMP, 
THE  OROVE." 

THREE  years  glided  rather  than  passed  over  Errington- 
Lea,  each  morrow  the  exact  counterpart  of  yesterday. 
Frank’s  love  had  so  far  prospered  that  tbe  dame  had  pro¬ 
mised  he  should  be  wedded  soon,  a  concession  which  bad 
thrown  him  into  raptures.  Ruth,  pensive  and  undemon¬ 
strative,  only  seemed  to  think  more  than  ever.  As  she 
advanced  towards  womanhood,  her  mother’s  manner  became 
harsher,  her  observation  of  her  conduct  more  rigorous.  Ruth 
had  no  friend  to  confide  in,  no  sympathy  to  solace  her.  She 
used  to  start  timidly  when  she  heard  the  shrill  tones  of  the 
dame’s  voice.  How  she  felt  she  could  have  loved  her  mother 
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had  that  weakness  been  permitted  her !  How  she  could  haye  ' 
crept  to  those  thin  breasts,  had  not  the  bony  arms  repelled 
her !  The  men  swore  she  was  the  beauty  of  the  village,  but  the 
women  said  she  was  too  palo  and  scraggy.  Her  mother,  to 
whose  stem  mind  bright  colours  were  but  as  traps  of  Satan, 
and  ringlets  pure  perdition,  dressed  her  with  rigid  simplicity, 
and  permitted  no  sacriGce  to  the  Graces  beyond  a  liberal  use 
of  water.  On  Sundays  the  smartly-trimmed  village  girls 
would  sneer  at  Ruth's  plain  gown,  as  the  widow  strutted  by 
with  the  proud,  stony  look  that  only  self-righteousness  can 
inspire.  The  dame  used  to  felicitate  herself  that  she  was  not 
like  other  mothers,  and  the  daughters  of  other  mothers  felici¬ 
tated  themselves  on  the  same  fact. 

Frank,  who  succeeded  to  all  the  property  left  by  his  grand¬ 
father,  was  now  a  flourishing  young  miller,  a  circumstance 
considered  by  Dame  Hardie  when  she  encouraged  his  suit. 
He  still  lived  in  the  old  cottage,  and  had  taken  into  his  service 
a  miller  of  great  experience  to  assist  him.  With  this  man 
— Joe  Gee  by  name — Frank  would  sit  on  those  nights  that  he 
did  not  see  Ruth  (the  dame  was  sparing  even  of  that  pleasure), 
and  talk  of  her  incessantly  ;  and  poor  Joe  Gee  was  so  worn 
down  by  the  constant  reiteration  of  the  one  eternal,  old,  ever 
new  subject,  that  whenever  the  name  Ruth  was  spoken  he 
would  look  at  the  embers  on  the  hearth  and  heave  a  great 
sigh,  like  an  amorous  pair  of  bellows,  that  would  frighten 
the  stray  fluttering  white  wood  ashes  half  up  the  broad 
chimney. 

Joe  Gee  was  a  man  of  about  forty  years  of  sge,  and  a  native 
of  some  distant  county.  He  was  not  quite  flve  feet  high, 
of  thickset  flgure,  and  strong  as  a  Hercules.  His  little 
twinkling  grey  eyes  were  shaded  by  enormously  large  black 
brows,  that  sprang  from  his  nose,  and  so  spirted  up  to  his 
temples,  and  gave  him  a  perpetual  I  jok  of  perplexed  and  angry 
surprise.  His  nose  was  of  the  smallest,  and  turned  up  at  the 
end  as  if  it  were  trying  to  reach  the  eyebrows,  or,  failing  that, 
at  Idast  to  grow  the  same  way.  His  upper  lip  was  long  and 
lean,  the  lower  full ;  a  heavy  underhung  jaw  gave  a  massive 
solidity  to  a  face  whose  expression  was  lugubrious. 

Joe  was  tender-hearted,  and  loved  bis  young  master  with 
extraordinary  devotion.  He  was  a  meek,  mild  little  man  in 
manner,  so  much  so  that  the  villagers,  who  were  not  good 
judges  of  character,  considered  him  a  coward,  until  one  night, 
after  witnessing  the  ill-treatment  of  a  young  stripling  by 
Horseface  Dick,  the  flstic  cock  and  ruffian-general  of  the 
village,  he  got  up  and  hit  Dick  a  heavy  blow  upon  the  month, 
and  challenged  him  out  upon  the  green.  Dick  followed,  nothing 
loth ;  the  villagers  turned  out  to  see  the  Gght,  cheering  Dick 
lustily,  and  prognosticating  ill-luck  for  Joe.  They  fought  an 
hour.  Joe  Gee  thrashed  Dick  unmercifully.  That  once 
popular  champion  was  jeered  at  by  the  very  friends  who  had 
come  to  see  him  conquer,  and  who  were  rejoiced  at  his  dis¬ 
comfiture.  Joe  Gee  was  carried  triumphantly  round  the 
village,  and  the  local  laureate,  a  very  drunken  and  dilapi¬ 
dated  cobbler,  composed  an  ode  for  the  occasion,  which  ran 
thus: — 

“  Don’t  yon  remember 
That  day  in  September" 

(The  month  was  August,  but,  as  the  laureate  remarked,  Sep¬ 
tember  rhymed  better  to  remember  than  did  August,  and 
there  was  but  a  week’s  difference.) 

“  When  Horseface  Dick 
Was  bravely  beat 
By  stout  Joe  Gee  f 
Hip,  three  times  three 
For  stoat  Joe  Gee  I” 

It  is  a  dreadful  instance  of  the  instability  of  human  great¬ 
ness  that  ever  after  this  decisive  battle  Horseface  Dick  was 
hooted  at  by  the  dirty,  ragged  urchins  who  were  formerly  his 


warmest  and  most  ardent  admirers,  and  that  whenever  he 
went  up  the  one  long  straggling  street  of  the  viltiige,  the  . 
unwelcome  sound  of  “  Gee-ho,  Dobbin  !’’  struck  upon  hia  ear. 
Popnlarity  is  an  uncertain  thing  all  over  the  world  1 

Even  when  at  work  together  in  the  mill,  Frank  would 
worry  Joe  with  the  eternal  subject.  Joe  never  liked 
it.  He  used  to  sniff  significantly,  and  open  his  wide  jaws 
with  a  “H— a — h!”  and  close  them  again  with  a  noisy  snap. 
It  was  Joe's  peculiarity  to  snap  his  teeth,  and  when  Frank 
would  speak  of  his  approaching  marriage,  Joe  was  demon¬ 
stratively  mordant.  Frank  would  sing  as  they  worked,  and 
the  dust  would  fly  as  his  strong  lungs  scattered  it — 

“  For  our  church  and  our  kin?  our  blood  freely  shall  flow, 
Dan-da-ra,  dan-da-ra,  dan-da-ra-day. 

And  for  Moll  and  bis  prickears,  to  mash  they  may  go, 

Dan-da-ra,  dan-da-ra,  dan-da-ra-day. 

“  Look  well  to  your  flints,  see  your  sword-blades  be  keen; 

Draw  your  girths— there'll  be  need  ere  the  marrow,  I  weea. 
For  your  altars,  your  honour,  your  king,  and  yoor  queen, 
Dan-da-ra - " 

“  Hey,  Joe !  Joe !”  would  shout  out  Frank. 

“Maister!”  would  answer  Joe  from  the  lower  chamber  of 
the  mill. 

“  There  be  Ruth  going  to  Daddy  Hathericke’s !  See  f 
‘“To  the  glrb  we  love  best  bid  good-bye  for——’ 

“  She  don’t  see  me,  rot  it !  Joe !  Joe  !” 

“  Maister,”  answered  Joe  in  a  cavernous  tone,  like  an  ogre 
in  a  story-book.  Joe's  voice  was  of  the  deepest  and  bassest, 
as  is  not  uncommon  with  little  men,  and  when  he  spt^e 
strangers  looked  about  as  if  they  had  trod  on  something. 

“  She  don’t  see  me ;  she  can’t !”  said  Frank. 

“  ‘  When  In  the  meads  my  Chloe  strays. 

And  lambkins  flock  around  her.' 

“Joe,  she  turned  her  head  this  way.”  Joe  sniffed  and 
snapped. 

“ Rot  thee,  old  cast-iron  jaws!  Didst  see  her?” 

“  Ay,  maister.” 

And  so  the  work  would  go  on. 

One  evening  Frank  returned  from  the  farm  more  rapturous 
than  usual.  The  widow  had  promised  that  in  a  few  months 
the  wedding  should  take  place.  Frank  told  Joe  this  great 
news  with  eceitatic  glee,  and  laughed  and  jumped  about  the 
kitchen,  but  his  raptures  elicited  no  sympathetic  sound  from 
Joe,  who  sat  on  his  stool  beside  tho  hearth  and  snapped  his 
jaws.  Frank  jumped  down  from  the  chair  he  had  been 
dancing  on,  and  said— 

“  Joe,  thou’st  a  heart  hard  as  a  harrow.  Wert  never  in 
love  ?’’ 

Joe  looked  up  from  his  stool — opened  his  wide  jaws  as  if  to 
make  a  colossal  snap.  Frank  expected  every  second  to  bear 
the  teeth  ring  and  the  head  vibrate;  instead,  a  huge  sob 
gurgled  out  of  the  broad  chest,  and  Joe’s  eyes  filled  with 
tears. 

“  Why,  what’s  matter  ?”  asked  tho  surprised  Frank. 

Joe  made  a  face  like  a  dwarf  masticating  early  goose¬ 
berries,  and  applied  the  rough  back  of  his  huge  hand  to  bln 
forehead. 

“  Why,  what’s  matter,  Joe  ?”  a:,ked  Frank  again  in  a  kind, 
soothing  voice. 

“  They  was  a  gal  once,”  blurted  out  poor  Joe,  with  muscular 
sobs. 

“What!”  wondered  Frank.  “Had  Joe  loved?  Could  it 
be  ?  Tell  us  all  about  it.” 

Joe  swallowed  a  lump  of  painful  memory,  buried  his 
knuckles  in  bis  eyes,  and  rubbed  them  madly. 

"  Where  was  it?"  inquired  his  master. 
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“At  Packleton-cum-Wapshot,  where  1  were  bom  and 
bred." 

'•  Thon  fell  in  love  there  7"  pursued  Frank. 

“  Ay,  maister.” 

“Who  was  she?" 

“  A  bonny  lass,  wi’  cheeks  like  Enmmer  app - ”  Here  a 

recollection  got  into  his  throat  like  a  core  of  one  of  his  similes, 
and  choked  him. 

Frank  drew  a  stool  near  Joe,  sat  down,  and  said  again  with 
intense  interest — 

“  Tell  ns  all  about  it." 

“  Yes,  maister,”  Subbed  the  docile  Joe.  “  Yon  see,  maister, 
it  were  in  the  village  where— — " 

“  Pockleton-cum  — ”  interrupted  Frank. 

“Wapshot,”  chimed  in  Joe.  “We  was  neebors,  she  and 
me  was — boih  bairns  together.  We  us'd  to  scare  crows 
together,  and  I  us'd  gi'  her  my  bacon  and  eat  half  her  bread 
’cos  she  liked  bacon  best.  We  us'd  pick  buttercups  together, 
and  make  Equeakers  by  ditch  side,  and  gather  sour  sorrel ; 
and  we  us'd  steal  eggs,  and  set  dogs  on  one  another,  and 
gipsies  got  us  once,  but  we  was  brought  back  again  by  us 
mothers.  H  —a — h !"  A  deep-drawn  sigh  came  to  poor  Joe's 
relief,  and  he  went  on.  “Well,  maister,  in  course  o'  time  we 
both  grow'd  up— all  things  will  grow  up  in  course  o'  time — 
yon  know  they  will— you  can't  pervent  it,  can  you  ?" 

Frank  shook  his  head  as  if  that,  sdas,  were  too  trae ! 

“No,  yon  can't  pervent  it,"  continued  Joe,  “try  how  you 
wilL  Well,  we  grow'd  up  to  man  and  woman ;  she  were  a 
beauty,  she  were ;  I  were" — here  he  gave  a  cannibalic  snap 
of  the  jaws,  and  looked  down  on  his  feet  with  great  disgust, 
would  not  complete  the  sentence,  and  started  on  again.  “  She 
had  lots  o'  sweethearts — lots.  There  were  young  squire ;  he 
irere  fond  o'  women,  be  were.  They  was  a  miller  too,  maister.” 
Joe  almost  smiled  at  this  odd  coincidence ;  “  he  wanted  her 
too,  but  sbe  said,  ‘  No ;  he  were  too  old ;'  then  there  were 
Hickes  the  farrier,  and  lota" — Joe  jerked  bis  bead  as  if  im¬ 
plying  thousands — “  bnt  she  would  none  o’  any ;  no,  none  o’ 
none  on  ’em.  She  swore  to  be  my  trae  love" — here  his  voice 
faltered — “  an’  we  broke  a  sixpence,  an’  she  ga’  me  a  half¬ 
penny  and  a  crust  that  I  mought  ne'er  want  meat  or 
money.” 

Here  poor  Joe  broke  completely  down,  and  his  kind  master 
rose  and  filled  a  bora  of  ale  and  gave  it  to  him.  Joe  drained 
it  down  with  a  noise  like  a  thirsty  horse. 

“  I  got  ’em  wi’  me  now,  maister,"  Joe  resumed,  displaying  a 
halfpenny  and  what  appeared  to  be  a  small  stone.  “  I  mind 
the  day  she  gev  ’em  to  me  as  'twere  bnt  yesterday  I” 

Joe  swallowed  nothing  with  great  difficulty,  and  then 
swallowed  some  beer  with  great  ease.  Frank’s  attention  was 
seriously  rivetted,  and  he  felt  a  sick  dread  of  what  he  knew 
was  coming. 

“  Did  she— did  she,  then,  love  ye,  think  ye,  Joe  ?"  asked 
Frank. 

“0— h,  a — y,  she  loved  me,"  answered  Joe,  as  thongh  that 
admitted  of  no  doubt ;  “  bnt  they  was  one  or  two  things  about 
ber  1  didn't  like.” 

Frank  cleared  his  throat  and  inquired,  “What  were 
they?" 

“  Why,  she  was  so  fond  o’  courting  long  wi'  other  men,  and 
that  didn’t  look  well,  maister,  did  it  ?" 

Frank  shook  his  head  again  as  if  he  thought  not  indeed. 

“  No,  it  didn't,”  resumed  Joe ;  “  it  did  not !”  Joe  said  this 
last  emphatically,  as  thongh  bis  master  bad  confirmed  his 
previous  opinion.  “She  always  liked  to  have  me  with  her, 
bnt  yet  she  best  liked  talk  to  some  one  else,  and  that  were 
not  right,  maister,  were  it  T’ 

Frank  shook  his  hoad  again. 

“No,  it  were  not/”  said  Joe  again  determinedly.  “She 


liked  me  to  be  there,  but  she  ne'er  threw  away  a  word  at  me, 
and  when  I  spoke  to  ber  she  used  to  whap  me  so !" 

“  What  ?”  said  Frank,  astonished. 

“  She  used  to  whap  me  so,”  repeated  Joe,  gravely  looking 
in  the  fire,  and  tenderly  remembering  departed  joys. 

“  What,  thresh  yon  ?"  asked  Frank. 

“Ay,  thresh  me,”  said  Joe  in  melancholy  bass.  “Lord 
bless  her,  we  used  to  box  sometimes  for  hours  together.  She 
liked  it.  I  alias  used  let  her  win.  Sometimes  she  was  vicious 
and  used  to  scrat  and  pull  my  hair,  and  take  bits  out  o’  my 
nose,  and  that  warn’t  right  neither,  were  it,  maister  ?” 

“  No,”  said  Frank. 

“  No,  it  were  riot !”  again  responded  Joe ;  “  but  for  sure  she 
loved  me  e'en  while  she  was  pnnchin’  on  me.  Lord,  when  I 
got  drunk  she’d  rate  and  scrat  and  tear  my  hair  off,  fit  to 
break  her  heart — she  would,  poor  thing !” 

“How  came  ye,  then,  to  part?”  inquired  Frank. 

•‘I’ll  tell  thee,  maister,"  answered  Joe,  looking  very  glum. 
“  You've  heard  o’  Lumley’s  horse  ?” 

“  The  babe-eaters  ?”  asked  Frank.  Joe  assented,  “  Ay !” 

Joe  looked  straight  into  the  fire  and  went  on  mechanically — 

“Lumley’s  horse  passed  through  Pockleton  on  road  to 
Warwick,  and — she— followed  ’em!” 

“How  d'ye  mean?’’  said  Frank,  puzzled. 

“  She — went — away — wi’ — a  long— sojer — she  hadn’  known 
— six  hours,"  jerked  out  Joe  in  syllables.  “  The — last — was — 
seen — her — riding — behind  him,  pillion  fashion,  with  her — 
arms — round  him.” 

“And  hast  never  beard  on  her  sin’  then  ?”  asked  Frank. 

Joe  formed  his  tongue  to  the  word  “  Never,"  but  it  could 
not  come,  and  his  bristly  head  fell  into  his  hot  hands,  and  the 
tears  welled  through  his  big  fingers. 

After  a  pause,  Frank  coughed  and  cleared  his  throat,  and 
said — 

“  Well,  Joe,  lad,  I'm  sorry  for  thee.  Drink  again,  man.” 

Frank  felt  strangely  sympathetic,  he  knew  not  why. 

“Don’t  you  get  wed,  maister,”  said  Joe,  looking  up 
suddenly,  bis  elbows  on  his  knees  and  his  head  between  his 
bands.  *•  Don't  never.  Women  is  all  alike !” 

Frank  smiled  and  said,  “  Nay,  Joe,  thou's  wrong.” 

Joe,  still  silting  in  his  grotesque  attitude,  declaimed  in 
deep  bass,  and  with  the  usual  provincial  whine— 

“  For  V  omen  ii  bnt  fickle  things 
That  often  go  ts;-rsj; 

.  They  Unghs,  they  loves,  they  kiss,  then  flings 
Their  lovers'  'arts  a-way  1” 

Frank  thought  he  never  hesird  Joe’s  voice  so  disagreeable. 
The  doggrel  he  droned  sounded  like  an  incantation. 

“Never  get  wed,  maister,”  repeated  Joe. 

“  Poor  Joe,"  said  Frank  again.  “  Thou's  wrong.  All 
alike !  Not  so.  What  was  her  name  ?” 

“Betty.  She  were  a  beauty,  and  I  loved  her,  maister,” 
whimpered  the  poor  fellow,  getting  up  to  go  out  to  the  mill. 
When  Joe  bad  loft  him  Frank  struck  up— 

•*  As  o'er  the  meads  my  Chloe  strays. 

And  lambkins  flock  about  her 

bnt  ere  he  got  through  with  it  he  heard  Joe  thundering  out 
in  the  clear  night  air — 

“  They  Ungh,  they  love,  they  kiss,  then  fling 
Their  loiers'  'arts  a— way  I” 

F rank  cried  “  Pshaw !”  and  went  to  bed,  but  he  tossed  and 
tumbled  for  an  hour.  At  last  he  went  off  to  sleep,  and 
dreamed  that  Ruth's  name  was  Betty,  and  that  she  beat  him. 
and  they  went  to  the  church  together,  and  when  they  reached 
the  altar  the  clergyman  turned  into  Joe  Oee,  who  said,  “  Don’t 
get  wed,  maister,”  and  then  Joe  put  Ruth  U|K)n  a  horse  and 
galloped  off  with  her;  so  poor  Frank  turned  back  and  married 
Dame  Hardie  with  the  same  ring  be  had  brought  for  Ruth. 
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WOOIXa  AND  WEDDING. 

■wyXDER  the  title  of  Wooing  and  Wedding  we  propose 
U  collecting  a  few  of  the  onrioeitiee  of  courtship  and 
matrimony.  It  will  bo  ours  to  tell  briefly — for  there  is  so 
much  to  be  said  that  wo  must  not  linger  over  particulars — 
bow  N  and  M  come  together  in  lands  far  off,  how  they 
manage  to  tie  the  knot  which  death  is  only  to  sever,  and  bow 
they  go  through  the  preparatory  exercises  of  making  love. 

Among  the  native  inhabitants  of  the  Isthmus  of 
Darien  the  right  of  asking  is  claimed  promiscuously  by 
both  sexes,  and  in  the  territory  of  Ukraine  along  the  banka 
of  the  Dnieper  we  are  told  that  the  women  make  the  flrst 
advances.  When  a  young  woman  of  Ukraine  falls  in  love, 
without  the  least  hesitation  she  goes  and  declares  her  passion, 
promising  the  most  submissive  obedience  to  the  young  man 
whom  she  favours  if  only  he  will  consent  to  accept  her  as  his 
wife.  Should  he  prove  reluctant  and  begin  making  excuses, 
she  still  perseveres,  takes  up  her  lodging  in  his  house,  and 
refuses  to  leave  till  he  has  given  his  consent.  At  this  stage 
in  the  proceedings,  as  a  certain  amount  of  unpopularity  seems 
always  to  attend  an  obstinate  refusal,  the  reluctant  swain  has 
nothing  else  that  he  can  do  than  betake  himself  to  flight  until 
his  devoted  admirer  has  otherwise  disposed  of  herself  in 
matrimony,  and  by  this  means  set  him  free. 

With  the  Jews,  as  is  well  known,  a  very  curious  custom 
prevailed  in  reference  to  marriage,  which,  in  this  one  instance 
at  any  rate,  conferred  the  privilege  of  asking  upon  the  softer 
sex.  An  Israelitish  widow  bad  the  legal  power  to  claim  the  hand 
of  the  brother  of  her  deceased  husband,  and  though  it  appears 
that  be  too  bad  the  power  of  refusal,  yet  the  refusal  on  his 
part  was  to  be  attended  with  such  marks  of  indignity  as  may 
well  serve  to  assure  us  that  there  was  considered  to  be  a  great 
want  of  gallantry  in  the  exercise  of  it,  for  the  woman  was  to 
come  unto  him  in  the  presence  of  the  elders  of  the  city,  to 
loose  bis  shoe  from  off  his  foot,  and  to  spit  in  his  face — a 
disagreeable  alternative,  but  still — save  us  from  the  wrath  of 
brothers'  widows ! — ^preferable  to  the  lifelong  struggle  of  an  ill- 
assorted  union.  Strangely  enough,  a  custom  very  similar  to 
this  has  been  found  to  prevail  in  a  country  and  among  a 
people  far  remote  from  Jewish  influences  and  Jewish  tra- 
diiions — we  allude  to  the  native  tribes  the  Hurons  and  the 
Mohawks,  who  live  about  the  great  lakes  of  North  America. 
Among  them,  when  a  wife  dies  the  husband  is  obliged  to  do 
what  numbers  in  this  country  have  been  long  contending  for, 
marry  bis  deceased  wife's  sister,  or  in  her  stead  any  other 
woman  whom  his  wife's  famiiy  may  select,  and  a  widow  must 
marry  one  of  the  brothers  of  her  deceased  husband.  Pre¬ 
cisely  the  same  state  of  things  prevails  also  in  the  Caroline 
Isles. 

With  what  are  usually  termed  the  highly  civilised  and 
polished  nations  of  antiquity,  courtship  in  reference  to 
marriage  appears  to  have  been  a  very  tame  affair,  involving 
little  or  no  sentiment — a  mere  matter  of  family  expediency 
or  propriety.  Women  were  so  much  regarded  as  pieces  of 
property  that  their  fathers  and  mothers  disposed  of  them  by 
bargain,  and  with  the  parents  the  intended  husband  made  his 
contiact,  often  before  one  word  was  spoken  to  the  fair  one,  or 
one  single  vow  was  plighted  at  the  shrine  of  love.  A  young 
Israelite  of  olden  times  courted  by  proxy  and  by  presents; 
for  though  we  read  of  Samson  that  he  went  down  to  Timnath 
and  saw  a  woman  in  Timnath  of  the  daughters  of  the  Philis¬ 
tines,  it  does  not  appear  that  be  went  beyond  established 
custom.  He  did  not  endeavour  to  win  her  affections  while 
be  revealed  bis  own,  but  **  he  came  up  and  told  his  father  and 
bis  mother  and  said,  *  Get  her  for  me  to  wife.’  ”  With  the 
Greeks  and  Romans  also  courtship  had  little  existence.  The 

young  ladies  of  these  once  mighty  nations  had  no  power  of 
refusing  such  matches  as  were  provided  for  them  by  their 
parents  or  appointed  guardians— indeed,  in  their  days  of 
youth  and  beauty  they  were  seldom  seen,  and  never  being 
allowed  to  enter  society  they  had  no  opportunity  of  charming 
others  or  of  being  charmed  themselves.  We  do  read,  it  is 
true,  in  the  literature  of  both  Greece  and  Rome,  of  courtship 
with  an  immense  amount  of  sentiment  attached  to  it,  but  this 
was  not  reserved  for  those  who  were  to  be  the  lawful  wives 
of  Greeks  and  Romans.  It  was  altogether  of  a  dishonourable 
character.  Inscriptions  on  doorways  and  the  bark  of  trees, 
odes  and  libations  of  wine,  garlands  with  all  their  language  of 
passion  and  declarations  of  love’s  mysteries,  of  which  we 
know  but  little,  hut  which  were  then  well  understood — to  all 
these  and  a  thousand  other  nameless  amenities,  assuidities, 
and  blandishments,  which  mark  love’s  progress,  the  virtuous 
among  the  fair  sex  were  total  strangers.  The  life  of  a 
Grecian  and  Roman  lady  before  marriage  was  abject  retire¬ 
ment,  and  after  marriage  she  was  a  mere  depositary  of  house¬ 
hold  cares.  Unenviable  was  the  lot  both  of  the  marriageable 
and  the  married  of  the  fair  sex  among  these  most  landed 
nations  of  antiquity.  It  is  refreshing  upon  this  point  to  turn 
from  them  to  their  less  polished  and  more  northern 
neighbours. 

Though  among  the  Celts,  the  Gauls,  and  the  Gormans  wives 
were  a  kind  of  slaves  to  their  husbands,  still  they  were  not 
purchased,  and  the  state  in  which  they  lived  was  so  familiarised 
by  custom  that  women  lost  nothing  of  their  dignity  in  sub¬ 
mitting  to  it,  nor  because  of  it  did  men  diminish  their  regard 
or  veneration  for  them.  In  their  courtship  also  there  was  a 
spirit  of  gallantry  which  comes  out  strongly  in  their  favour 
when  contrasted  with  Grecian  and  Roman  so-called  civili¬ 
sation.  The  women  of  ancient  Scandinavia,  chaste  and  proud 
beyond  all  comparison  with  their  voluptuous  sisters  of  the  more 
sunny  South,  would  accept  no  offer  of  marriage  which  was 
not  pressed  upon  them  by  the  most  assiduous  attentions,  and 
seconded  by  such  achievements  in  war  as  by  the  customs  of 
their  country  were  required.  The  beautiful  ode  of  Harold 
the  valiant,  in  which  he  mourns  his  rejected  addresses,  may 
be  quoted  as  proof  of  this:— 

"My  ihlps  have  made  the  tour  of  Sidly— there  were  we  all  magnlAoent 
and  apleiidid ; 

My  brown  veaMl,  ftill  of  marlnors,  rowed  rapidly  to  the  ntm06t  of  my 
wtahea; 

Wholly  taken  np  with  war,  I  thoncht  my  course  wonld  never  slacken — 
and  yet 

A  Rnssian  maiden  scorns  mo. 

"  la  my  yonth  I  fought  wtlh  the  people  of  Dronthelm — their  troops 
exceeded  oors  In  number ; 

It  was  a  terrible  conflict— 1  left  the  yoimg  king  deed  on  the  field- 
end  yet 

A  Kosaian  maiden  scorns  me. 

**  One  day  we  were  but  iliteen  In  a  vsasal ;  a  storm  arose.  It  swelled  the 
sea.  It  filled  the  loaded  ship. 

Bat  we  diligently  cleared  It  oot;  thence  1  formed  hopes  of  the  happiest 
success  and  yet 

A  Kaaslaa  maiden  scorns  ma 

"  1  know  bow  to  perform  eight  sxerdsas,  I  fight  valiantly,  I  alt  firmly  on 
hoisebeck, 

I  know  how  to  run  along  the  skates,  I  dart  the  lance,  and  am  skllfni 
at  the  oar,  I  am  Inared  to  swimming — and  yet 

A  Uoaslan  maiden  scorns  ma 

"  Can  she  deny,  that  young  and  lovely  maideB,  that  on  the  day  when 
posted  near  a  city  la  the  Sonthem  land, 

I  Joined  batUa  that  then  I  valiantly  handled  my  arms,  and  left  behind 
me  lasUog  monuments  of  my  explotls  1— and  yet 

A  Bnasian  maiden  scorns  ma 

**  I  was  bom  In  the  high  country  of  Xerway,  where  the  inhabitants 
handle  their  bows  so  well ; 

But  I  prcfcrrsd  guiding  my  sblpa  the  ready  peasants,  among  the  rocks 
of  the  ocean. 
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And  far  fK>m  thr  habitations  of  men  I  have  run  through  the  seas  with 

such  a  manner  as  almost  to  shock  our  notions  of  propriety. 

my  rewl— and  yet 

is  that  where  the  lover  goes  by  night  to  the  hut  of  his  mistress. 

j 

A  Russian  maiden  scorns  me.* 

aiid  quietly  lifting  the  latch  stealthily  enters  it.  He  then 

Long  before  chivalry  had  become  an  institTition,  combining 

lights  a  match,  and  having  cautiously  approached  the  bed  on 

love  and  valour,  and  giving  a  practical  exposition  of  its 

which  she  is  lying,  waits  silently  and  respectfully,  holding  tho 

1 

poetic  aphorism,  “None  bnt  the  brave  deserve  the  fair," 

lighted  match  before  him.  If  she  rises  and  blows  it  out,  it  is 

j 

the  youthful  David  had  paid  the  dowry  of  Michal,  the 

a  sign  of  acceptance,  and  the  marriage  contract  is  concluded ; 

daughter  of  King  Saul  of  Israel,  by  the  slaughter  of  two 

if,  on  the  contrary,  she  takes  no  notice,  but  allows  the  match 

hundred  Philistines.  Bnt  the  most  extraordin  iry  expression 

to  remain  burning  until  it  has  exhausted  itself,  it  is  a  denial ; 

pf  the  pugilistic  mode  of  courtship  anywhere  perhaps  to  be 

the  rejected  Indian  takes  the  hint  and  retires  accordingly. 

met  with  is  that  which  we  are  told  was  common  am<mg  the 

When  we  come  shortly  to  treat  of  matrimony  we  shall  see 

i 

Sacsc,  a  people  of  Ancient  Scythia.  Here  valour  was  so 

that  in  some  places  the  ceremonial  of  marriage  con;i3ts  in 

1 

highly  prized  by  the  ladies  that  any  young  man  who  dared  to 

tying  the  garments  of  the  young  couple  together  as  an  emblem 

pay  his  addresses  to  one  of  them  was  obliged  to  engage  her 

of  that  union  which  ought  to  bind  togeiher  their  affections 

in  single  combat.  If  he  vanquished,  he  carried  her  off  in 

and  their  interests.  From  this  ceremony  lovers  have  taken 

triumph,  and  became  her  husband  and  lord ;  bnt  if  he  was  so 

a  hint  for  courtship,  and  without  the  help  of  speech,  or  the 

unfortunate  as  to  be  conquered  by  her,  she  led  him  off  in  the 

possibility  of  offending  the  nicest  delicacy,  have  devised  a  plan 

same  manner,  and  made  him  her  husband  and  her  slave. 

for  revealing  their  sentiments  to  each  other.  Wherever  this 

i 

What  an  amount  of  trouble  would  this  settling  of  the  matter 

is  adopted,  the  admirer,  sitting  down  by  bis  admired,  take.s 

beforehand  save  the  police-courts  if  such  a  practice  could  be 

occasion  to  tie  some  portion  of  his  own  garment  to  hers.  If 

introduced  among  ourselves  I 

she  permit  him  to  finish  the  knot  without  any  intcrrnpticn  it 

1 

As  the  age  of  chivalry  drew  on,  the  devotion  of  men  to  the 

is  significant  of  her  entire  approval ;  if  she  looses  it  after  a 

fair  sex  increased,  and  not  nnf'equently  the  haughty  bearing 

short  time,  as  it  were  hesitatingly  and  reluctantly,  he  may 

of  the  female  character  towards  suitors  whom  they  did  not 

tie  it  again  on  some  other  occasion  with  a  well  grounded  hopie 

approve  increased  also.  Gida,  the  daughter  of  a  rich  Nor- 

of  better  success ;  but  if  she  cuts  the  knot  all  hop>o  is  blasted. 

wegian  lord,  when  courted  by  Harold  Harfagre,  sternly  re- 

and  no  lover  has  yet  been  found  bold  enough  to  tie  it  again. 

plied  that  if  he  aspired  to  merit  her  love,  he  must  signalise 

Love's  powers  of  invention  have  adorned  many  a  tale,  and  its 

himself  by  exploits  of  a  more  extraordinary  nature  than  any 

reality  is  conspicuous  in  the  writings  of  all  travellers.  In 

that  he  had  yet  performed. 

the  Dutch  settlement  of  Amboyna,  in  the  Archipelago  of  the 

The  old  romances,  generally  pretty  correct  transcripts  of 

Moluccas,  we  are  told  that  the  women  of  the  island,  who  on 

real  life,  also  abound  with  instances  of  the  most  wild,  whim- 

all  occasions  are  closely  watched,  and  without  the  p>ower  of 

, 

sical,  and  extravagant  conditions  which  were  required  to  be 

writing,  have  invented  methods  of  keeping  up  a  corre- 

complied  with  before  the  full  surrender  of  her  heart  and  band 

spiondence  with  their  lovers  by  menus  of  nosegays  of  flowers 

could  be  made  by  the  favoured  fair  one  to  her  devoted  ad- 

and  plates  of  fruit,  so  disposed  as  to  express  a  meaniug  well 

j 

mirer.  The  story  of  the  “  Bloody  Vest,”  the  subject  of  the 

understood.  By  altering  the  disposition  of  the  symbols  made 

song  of  the  minstrel  Blondel,  in  the  camp  of  King  Richard  in 

use  of  even  a  lengthened  courtship  is  carried  on  as  easily  and 

Palestine,  is  an  illustration  of  this. 

as  skilfully  as  acceptance  or  refusal  signified.  There  are 

] 

We  cannot  wonder  that  courtship  formed  so  large  a  portion 

cases,  to  be  met  with  in  which  a  singular  amount  of  deference 

of  the  very  essence  of  chivalry  as  we  know  it  did.  Nature 

is  paid  to  the  wishes  of  the  lady  respiecting  marriage,  which, 

would  have  done  violence  to  her  own  principles  if  the  circnm- 

though  it  gains  its  end  certainly  in  p>uint  of  delicacy,  contrasts 

1 

stance  of  the  opposite  sexes,  brought  together,  as  they  were. 

badly  with  modes  of  courtship  which  elsewhere  prevail.  In 

under  the  excitements  of  court  splendour  and  martial  exercise, 

Pennsylvania,  for  instance,  when  two  lovers  met  with  any 

bad  not  fostered  love,  and  awakened  within  the  female  bosom 

great  oppxrsition  on  the  part  of  their  friends,  the  custom  of  the 

the  conscious  pcssession  of  a  power  which  was  to  yield  only 

country,  some  years  ago  at  any  rate,  allowed  the  lady  to  take 

i 

to  the  long  and  well-tried  services  of  some  generous  assailant. 

the  matter  into  her  own  hands,  and  run  off  with  her  husband. 

Bnt  we  need  not  dwell  upon  the  di£ferent  modes  of  courtship 

The  plan  was  this  : — They  left  together  on  horseback,  the  lady 

in  vogue  in  these  days ;  their  history  is  well  known,  for  the 

riding  before  and  the  man  behind,  and  if  in  this  state  they 

old  romances  abound  with  them.  We  must  turn  our  eyes  to 

presented  themselves  before  a  mogistrate,  and  the  woman 

j 

more  distant  and  less  known  regions. 

made  a  solemn  avowal  that  she  had  run  away  with  her  lover 

Love-msking  among  the  aboriginal  tribes  of  America  is 

and  brought  him  there  to  be  married,  tho  magistrate  was  nut 

curious  and  interesting,  and  with  these  xmtutored  savages 

at  liberty  to  reject  her  petition — they  must  be  married 

there  is  often  to  be  seen  an  amount  of  sentiment  and  delicacy 

accordingly. 

of  feeling  rudely  expressed  which  among  people  who  lay 

From  one  or  two  observations  which  we  have  made,  it 

claim  to  a  higher  grade  in  civilisation  will  be  looked  for  in 

might,  perhaps,  be  inferred  that,  in  our  opinion,  sentiment  in 

vain.  With  some  of  these  native  Indians  it  is  customary  for 

resp)ect  of  courtship  belonged  rather  to  northern  climes  and 

a  lover,  when  he  goes  to  declare  his  intentions,  to  stand  some 

constitutions  than  to  those  of  a  warmer  temp)eratnre.  This, 

time  at  the  door  of  the  hut  of  his  mistress,  begging  permis- 

however,  is  by  no  means  uniformly  the  case :  we  trust  that 

,  sion,  by  signs,  to  be  allowed  to  enter.  This  permission  being 

nowhere  in  Modem  Europ>o  is  courtship  less  sentimental  than 

granted,  be  goes  in  and  sits  himself  down  by  her  side  in  the 

it  is  represented  to  be  among  the  natives  of  frigid  Lapland. 

most  respectful  silence.  If  she  suffers  him  to  remain  without 

A  Lapland  lover  is  said  to  pay  little  regard  to  beauty,  virtue. 

any  interruption,  she  is  understood  to  consent  to  his  suit ; 

and  accomplishments :  the  attention  is  mainly  directed  to  tho 

but  if,  after  waiting  some  time,  she  offers  him  anything  to 

number  of  reindeer  possessed  by  the  object  of  his  choice,  and 

eat  or  drink,  it  is  a  clear  sign  of  refusal,  and  the  man. 

she  and  her  relatives  pay  little  regard  to  anything  concerning 

having  partaken  of  her  hospitality,  needs  nothing  else  to 

him,  bnt  the  quantity  of  brandy  with  which  be  treats  them 

remind  him  that  his  only  treatment  will  be  cupboard  love. 

while  the  courtship  goes  on.  During  the  p>eriod  the  ptarties 

and  that  he  cannot  do  otherwise  than  quietly  depart. 

most  concerned  seldom  see  each  other — a  matchmaker  does 

Another  equally  significant  and  primitive  mode  of  court- 

all  the  communication  that  takes  place  between  them,  and  tbis 

i 

ship,  not  without  its  sense  of  delicacy,  though  expressed  in 

convenient  mediator  is  never  allowed  by  the  lady  to  approacu 

I 

i 
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her  empty-handed,  the  most  acceptable  of  all  presents  being 
brandy.  The  conclosion  of  the  affair  is  somewhat  amusing. 
When  this  introductory  courtship  has  gone  on  long  enough, 
the  lover  with  his  father,  or  some  near  relation,  and  the 
matchmaker  proceed  to  the  hut  whore  the  lady  resides ;  the 
attendants  are  at  once  invited  to  enter,  but  the  lover  must 
remain  at  the  door.  When  the  father  and  matchmaker  have 
opened  their  suit  to  the  different  members  of  the  intended 
bride’s  family,  and  a  liberal  distribution  of  brandy  has  taken 
place,  the  lover  is  invited  in  to  partake  of  the  cheer.  If,  as 
is  generally  the  case,  the  lady  is  present  at  this  meeting,  the 
lover  salutes  her  and  offers  her  presents  of  reindeer  skins 
and  tongues,  and  trinkets,  which  if  she  intends  to  refuse  him 
she  throws  upon  the  ground,  and  the  match  is  broken  off  for 
ever.  If,  however,  she  means  to  give  her  consent,  she  still 
refuses  his  presents  at  the  time,  though  she  does  not  throw 
them  from  her,  but  watching  her  opportunity,  she  makes  a 
signal  to  her  lover  to  go  out,  when  she  soon  steals  after  him 
and  declares  her  acceptance  of  his  hand.  As  a  general  rule 
it  is  on  all  hands  admitted  that  women  enter  into  matrimony 
with  more  willingness  and  far  less  anxiety  than  men,  but 
what  will  Belgravian  mothers  with  marriageable  daughters 
say  when  we  tell  them  that  the  fault  does  not  everywhere 
rest  with  the  male  sex,  that  there  is  a  land  where  the  young 
ladies  will  not  yield  to  courting,  but  have  literally  to  be 
dragged  into  matrimony  by  force?  Such  we  are  told  is  the 
actual  state  of  things  in  Greenland.  When  a  young  Green¬ 
lander  has  fixed  his  affections  on  a  girl  he  makes  his  own 
parents  acquainted  with  his  wishes, -and  by  them  the  intel¬ 
ligence  is  conveyed  to  the  parents  of  the  girl  If  the  match 
is  pleasing  to  these  high  authorities,  two  female  negotiators 
are  at  once  set  to  work  to  endeavour  to  bring  the  young  lady 
into  the  arrangement.  Lest  they  should  startle  her  or  other¬ 
wise  shock  her  delicacy,  they  do  not  enter  at  once  on  the 
subject  of  their  embassy,  but  launch  out  into  praises  of  the 
lover  whom  they  intend  to  recommend.  They  praise  his 
house,  his  furniture,  and  everything  belonging  to  him ;  but 
especially  his  dexterity  in  catching  seals.  The  young  lady, 
on  discovering  their  meaning,  rushes  away,  and,  tearing  her 
ringlets,  hides  herself  in  some  secluded  spot.  The  match¬ 
makers  or  negotiators  armed  with  full  power  search  for  her,  and 
having  discovered  her  lurking-place,  drag  her  by  force  to  the 
house  of  her  lover.  Here  too  often  she  is  said  to  sit  for  days 
silent  and  dejected,  and  if  entreaties  cannot  prevail,  even  the 
ceremonies  of  marriage  are  completed  by  force.  The  slavish 
and  dependent  state  of  wives  in  Greenland,  and  the  merci¬ 
less  correction  which  they  receive  from  their  husbands,  we 
are  given  to  understand,  sufficiently  account  for  this  dispo¬ 
sition,  so  greatly  at  variance  with  Nature's  universal  law. 


LEGENDS  OF  THE  WEST  COUNTRY. 

BT  rBANCIB  DAVENANT. 

VIII. — ^THE  LEGEND  OF  SLAUGHTER  BRIDGE. 

T  could  scarcely  be  that  amongst  a  collection  of  West 
Country  legends  there  should  not  be  found  one  relating 
to  King  Arthur;  a  prince  so  well  known,  so  venerated, 
so  much  believed  in  as  be  was  could  not  but  be  the  subject 
of  many  a  story,  the  hero  of  many  a  district,  and  the 
guardian  of  many  a  spot  rendered  sacred  by  some  act  of  his 
or  his  knights.  And  he  is  all  this.  His  sovereignty  in  his 
ancient  kingdom  of  Dammonium  is  as  much  allowed,  is  as 
well  received,  is  as  manifest  now  as  it  was  in  the  days  of  Sir 
Lancelot  of  the  Lake  before  the  fatal  quarrel  which  divided 
the  kingdom  against  itself.  He  is  perhaps  more  univursiUly 


West  Country. 

present  now  than  he  was  then ;  his  dominion  is  more  assured, 
and  his  hold  upon  the  affections  of  bis  subjects  is  firmer. 
The  traditions  respecting  him  are  of  course  many;  the 
difficulty  is  to  select  from  them.  The  districts  which 
remember  him  as  their  prince  are  widespread  and  various, 
and  the  legends  take  their  colour  accordingly.  In  Wales,  in 
Brittany,  in  Cornwall  and  'Devon,  and  even  in  the  North  of 
England,  the  sway  of  King  Arthur  is  respected,  and  in  each 
of  these  places  certain  spots  are  associated  with  his  name, 
certain  places  are  identified  with  his  abodes,  in  a  way  that 
makes  it  difficult  to  choose  one  legend  from  among  them,  so 
temptingly  do  they  all  stand  in  the  historical  array.  In 
Brittany  the  belief  still  obtains  that  Arthur  wakes  from  his 
sleep  in  the  valley  of  Avalon  whenever  war  impends  over  the 
Celtic  race ;  the  Chouan  peasants,  when  marching  against  the 
soldiers  of  the  Republic,  sang  the  “  March  of  Arthur ;”  and 
they,  in  common  with  some  folks  in  the  North  of  England, 
believe  they  see  him  with  an  army  of  his  knights  riding  along 
the  crests  of  their  mountains,  on  the  eve  of  any  great  event 
which  is  fraught  with  interest  to  their  country.  Connected 
with  this  belief  is  perhaps  that  other  which  reported  a  strange 
apparition  of  hurlers  as  having  been  seen  in  the  neighbour¬ 
hood  of  Arthur’s  Castle,  so  late  as  August,  1G57,  when  one, 
describing  the  apparition,  says,  “  It  was  of  hurlers,  as  they 
are  there  called;  and  were  seen  by  many  in  a  field  of 
standing  corn,  about  Bosse  Castle  (two  miles  from  Tintagel), 
they  being  innumerable,  and  in  white  apparel ;  and  at  last 
they  hurled  themselves  into  the  sea.  Some  of  the  spectators 
going  afterwards  into  the  field  found  the  com  no  whit 
damnified,  contrary  to  their  expectation.” 

There  are  several  other  ways  in  which  the  long-lost  king 
is  said  at  times  to  reappear  to  his  faithful  people  when 
anything  is  going  to  happen  which  concerns  them  nearly; 
but  the  majority  of  the  legends  about  him  appeal  to  the 
memory  for  justification,  being  founded  upon  some  deed  of 
his  done  upon  the  spot  which  is  hallowed  by  the  same,  and 
in  this  sense  they  are  more  spiritual,  not  so  coarse  as  those 
which  rest  upon  actual  sight  or  other  sensuous  evidence. 
This  class  of  legend  abounds  especially  in  Devon  and 
Cornwall,  where  King  Arthur  seems  to  be  more  localised' 
than  in  his  other  provinces,  to  be  more  ”  the  genius  of  the 
shore,”  the  lord  of  cairn  aud  castle,  the  haunter  of  glade  and 
stream,  which  can  be  pointed  out,  than  to  be  the  general 
protector  of  the  country,  the  undomesticated  lord  who  owned 
the  land  but  dwelt  away  from  it.  It  is  not  my  intention  to 
give  even  a  summary  of  the  many  legends  of  this  class  which 
are  current  concerning  him.  I  merely  allude  to  thorn  in 
order  to  show  that  there  is  very  great  difficulty  in  making  a 
choice.  I  have  decided  to  take  that  connected  with  Atry  or 
Arthur’s  stone,  at  Worthyvale,  near  Camelford,  the  stone 
which  is  believed  to  mark  the  exact  spot  where  the  king 
received  his  death  wound,  aud  in  taking  this  I  have  con¬ 
sidered  that  it  is  not  only  one  of  the  most  touching  and 
beautiful  incidents  in  the  life  of  the  king,  but  is  one 
attaching  to  ground  which  was  peculiarly  his,  being  in  the 
immeJiate  neighbourhood  of  his  castle  of  Tintagel,  where  he 
ehiefiy  kept  his  court,  and  where,  according  to  the  romaunt 
of  King  Arthur,  he  was  bom,  the  son  of  Uther  Pendragon 
and  the  fair  widow  of  Gh)rl']Is. 

And  what  of  Tintagel  f  It  can  scarcely  bo  said  by  any  one 
who  knows  the  place  that  I  am  exceeding  when  I  say  it  is  the 
grandest  piece  of  wild  scenery  on  the  whole  north  coast  of 
Cornwall.  There  is  something  about  the  half  insular  position 
of  the  place,  the  peculiar  aspect  of  the  castle-topped  crag,  the 
solemnity  of  the  bleaching  bones  of  the  castle  itself,  and  the 
crowd  of  associations,  romantic,  historical,  and  poetical,  which 
rise  up  before  the  mind’s  eye  when  beholding  this  visible 
sign  of  the  great  prince’s  presence,  that  takes  Tintagel  entirely 
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oot  of  the  list  of  common  places,  aod  this  fact  added  to  the 
extraordinary  natnral  beauties  of  the  situation  justifies  mo,  to 
my  own  judgment  at  least,  for  speaking  of  it  as  the  grandest 
piece  of  wild  scenery  on  the  whole  north  coast  of  Cornwall. 

Suppose  you  are  at  Bude  and  intend  to  visit  Tintsgel.  You 
are  well  mounted,  and  therefore  independent  of  the  carrisgo 
road.  Ton  can  take  the  path  by  the  cliff,  and  you  can  go  by 
the  cliff  to  within  a  mile  and  a-half  of  Boscastle,  getting 
thereby  one  of  the  most  delightful  rides  that  it  is  pcs.sible  for 
yon  to  get  anywhere  whatever.  Yon  will  from  Compass 
Point,  which  is  the  headland  Tintagelward  that  shuts  Bade 
into  its  little  haven,  see  where,  twenty  miles  off,  Tintagel  lies ; 
at  your  back  you  will  leave  the  Morwenstow  blnffs,  of  which 
Hennadiff  is  chief,  just  preventing  a  view  of  Huriland  Point, 
while  seaward  from  that  you  see  the  rough  crags  of  Lundy 
IsUad,  which  stands  sentry  to  the  coast  and  a  memorial  of  the 
limit  to  which  the  land  extended  when  as  yet  the  demands  of 
the  sea  had  not  been  so  scrnpulonsly  complied  with.  Before 
yon,  at  the  extreme  point  of  sight,  Trevoso  Head  will  loom ; 
beyond  it  lies  Padstow  Bay  and  Harbour.  In  the  interval 
lie  Mellnach,  St.  Gennys,  Crachiugton,  Boscastle,  and 
Trevena,  in  which  last-named  parish  Tintagel  is  contained. 
Ride  on  from  Compass  Point  across  Widemonth  Downs,  and 
along  the  sandy  shore  of  Widemouth  Bay  in  preferenoo  to  the 
road.  Take  note  of  the  Smuggler's  Kock,  which  rears  its 
solitary  head  on  the  farther  side  of  the  Bay,  and  having 
passed  it — should  yon  do  so  at  evening  when  the  tide  is 
rising — listen  for  the  moaning  of  the  wreckers'  souls,  who  are 
there  engaged  in  weaving  ropes  of  sand,  and  piteously  howl 
when  the  flowing  waters  threaten  them.  Again  take  the  cliff 
path,  and  continue  your  journey  till  the  inward  turn  of  the 
coast  line  drives  you  off  on  to  the  rood,  which  will  lead  you 
down  an  o'er-steep  hill  into  the  ancient  honour  of  Boscastle. 
The  special  interest  attaching  to  this  place  has  been 
attempted  to  be  set  forth  in  the  second  of  the  present  series 
of  legends,  wherein  the  true  and  exact  history  of  the  silent 
tower  of  Botreaux  is  related.  Stay,  if  you  have  time  to  spare 
for  an  hour  in  this  place,  visit  the  blow-hole  in  the  rock  at 
the  harbour's  mouth,  climb  the  high  cliff  which  commands  a 
view  of  that  which  yon  are  about  to  inspect  more  closely,  and 
if  any  one  will  take  yon,  which  is  exceedingly  doubtful,  get  a 
boat  and  pull  outside  the  harbour,  and  look  at  the  massive 
piles  of  rook  conglomerated  together,  and  with  so  frowning 
an  aspect  that,  if  you  have  any  imagination  and  any  pity  as 
well,  you  will  perforce  feel  a  potential  sorrow  for  any  ship's 
crew  that  yon  may  fancy  driven  on  this  coast.  No  comfort, 
BO  safety,  except  through  the  gate  of  death,  for  any  men 
shipwrecked  here ;  they  might  as  well  look  for  mercy  among 
the  slaty  teeth  of  the  Delabole  quarries  which  are  hard  by. 

Having  passed  through  Boscastle,  with  or  without  having 
seen  these  things,  'out  not  without  having  refreshed  horse  and 
man  at  the  inn  on  the  steep  hill  side,  which  corresponds  to 
the  one  already  mentioned,  yon  will  go  on  towards  Trevena, 
shirting  the  pale  of  the  churchyard  inclosure  in  which  the 
silent  tower  of  Botreaux  stands.  You  will,  if  you  are  so  fortu¬ 
nate  as  to  find  it — and  it  is  well  worth  the  trouble  of  seeking — 
Tisii  Knighton’s  Keeve — the  singular  and  beautiful  waterfall^ 
eoBceming  which  there  are  many  strange  stories,  all  or  none 
of  which  yon  may  believe,  but  this  fact  you  must,  and  readily 
will,  credit,  that  the  hidden  beauty  is  a  fairy  haunt,  the  spot 
more  beloved  than  any  other  for  miles  round  by  the  Piskies 
OT  “  good  people,”  who  here  hold  midnight  revels  and  goblin 
feasts,  and  sleep  on  the  multitudinous  fern  leaves,  in  the  cups 
of  the  harebells,  and  perform  miniature  acrobatic  feats  on  the 
stems  and  auricles  of  the  lilies.  This  done,  you  will  retrace 
your  steps,  and,  leaving  the  direct  road  to  Camelford  on  your 
left  hand,  pursue  your  journey  along  the  road  that  leads  to 
Ttevena.  Arrived  at  this  ancient  and  royal  burgh,  which 


once  was  represented  in  the  j^rliament  at  Wustminstur, 
though  the  electors  could  at  no  time  have  numbered  more 
than  four,  you  will,  if  you  are  wise,  put  up  at  the  Stuart 
Wortley  Arms,  where  you  will  care  for  your  horse,  order  your 
own  dinner,  and  then  make  the  best  of  your  way  to  Tintagel 
Castle. 

Down  the  gradually  sloping  road  to  the  foot  of  the  mole 
on  which  the  castle  is  perched,  a  clamber  up  a  rough  path  in 
which,  unless  yon  can  keep  your  head  from  growing  dizzy, 
you  had  better  not  venture,  and  yon  will,  after  a  liberal 
expenditure  of  breath,  attain  to  the  place  which  once  was 
Arthur’s  stronghold.  As  to  the  meaning  of  the  name  of  it, 
Richard  Carew  makes  a  conjecture,  which,  to  use  his  own 
words,  “I  will  not  say  is  right,  bat  only  probable.  Tin  is  the 
same  as  Din ;  Dinas,  a  town,  a  fortress ;  and  Dixelth,  dolus, 
deceit ;  so  that  Tindoxel,  turned,  for  the  easier  pronunciation, 
to  Tinagel,  or  Dindagel  (as  it  is  often  called),  signifies  the 
Castle  of  Deceit,  which  name  might  be  aptly  given  to  it  from 
the  famous  deceit  which  Uther  Pendragon  practised  here 
when,  by  the  help  of  Merlin,  ho  begat  King  Arthur,  under  the 
shape  of  Gorlois,  upon  fair  Igeria  his  wife.’’ 

Hie  iUius  arma  if  bis  chariot  was  not  here ;  and  here  wore  held 
those  solemn  meetings  of  the  knights  enrolled  on  the  lists  of 
the  Round  Table  at  which  the  laws  of  chivalry  were 
proposed  and  debated,  and  at  which  the  godlike  king 
delivered  the  precepts  of  armed  Christianity.  Here  walked 
Sir  Lancelot,  there  Sir  Bedivere,  hither  came  Sir  Galahad, 
Sir  Tristram,  and  Sir  Isolt ;  and  hence  started  the  knights  on 
that  famous  expedition  the  object  of  which  was  to  find  and 
bring  home,  for  the  benefit  of  all  men,  the  tan  ijraal  of 
wondrous  virtue.  In  this  chapel,  all  bare  and  roofless.  Lady 
Guinever,  with  “  her  hair  plaited,  and  of  burnished  gold,”  once 
knelt,  and,  we  may  suppose,  prayed  to  be  delivered  from  the 
evil  which  ever  waxed  within  her  when  the  terrible  beauty  of 
Sir  Lancelot  of  the  Lake  flashed  across  her  sight ;  and  there 
the  lissom  Vivien,  the  most  enchanting  and  the  moat 
deliberately  wicked  of  all  Queon  Guinever's  ladies,  stood, 
studying  her  smiles,  and  learning  by  what  swayings  of  her 
most  exquisitely  formed  body  she  might  surest  allure  the 
unguarded  senses  of  the  sworn  upholders  of  chastity.  Up 
that  mount  which  yon  have  just  climbed  how  well  cau  you 
imagine  the  tributary  princes  of  Devon  and  ^Vales  and 
Brittany  toiling  to  bring  presents  and  to  do  homage  to  the 
man  whom  to  serve  with  entire  devotion  was  not  so  much  a 
duty  as  an  act  of  kindness  done  to  oneself !  At  that  spit  of  rock 
which,  high  above  the  sea  that  rolls  and  surges  at  its  base,  marks 
the  seaward  boundary  of  the  castle  guard,  one  can  picture  the 
Briton  soldier,  with  his  practised  eye  piercing  the  sea  mists,  to 
watch  if  perchance  the  winds  or  the  nortbmen's  ill  fortune 
should  have  blown  the  Danish  ships  into  the  Severn  Sea;  and 
it  does  not  require  much  effort  on  the  part  of  fancy  to  call  up 
the  old  scenes  os  probably  they  were  in  the  days  when,  if 
(ay,  there's  the  rub)  tradition  tells  truth,  goodness,  charity, 
brotherly  kindness,  and  all  Christian  virtues  were  approved 
and  taught,  if  not  always  adopted,  and  throve  under  the 
sanction  of  a  king  who  was  of  supernatural,  good  origin,  aod 
proved,  on  many  a  battlefield  up  to  the  day  of  his  death,  that 
against  wilful  heathens  and  men  unchristian  from  choice  he 
did  not  bear  the  sword  in  vain. 

It  would  be  coming  out  of  the  mellow  light  and  warm 
atmosphere  of  antiquity  into  the  glare  and  rawness  of 
ascertained  history  if  yon  were  to  follow  your  thoughts  in 
dreamland  downwards,  till  they  came  to  see  Tintagel  in  far 
other  bands,  and  tenanted  by  far  other  tenants;  else  you 
might  behold  it  a  royal  castle  still,  royally  maintained  until 
the  days  of  Elizabeth,  when  frugal  Burleigh  weighed  the 
importance  of  it  in  the  scales  against  the  expense  of  it,  and 
resolved  to  spond  no  more  of  his  mistress's  slender  means  in 
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'  repairing  the  walla.  You  might  aee  various  prinonera  of 
celobrity  confined  here  "during  the  king’s  pleasure,”  and 
compare,  with  all  the  self-complacency  at  your  command, 
your  own  free,  unshackled  state  with  their  Egyptian  bond¬ 
age.  But  you  will  be  travelling  out  of  your  brief,  which 
contains  no  other  instructions  than  those  which  relate  to  the 
dire  trespass  Sir  Mordred  committed  when  be  dared  to  lift 
his  arm  against  his  kinsman  and  his  sovereign,  and  spilt  his 
life  blood  within  a  couple  of  miles  of  this  his  stronghold. 

Carew  tells  ns  that  "upon  the  river  of  Camel,  near  to 
Camelford,  was  that  last  dismal  battle  stricken  between  the 
noble  King  Arthur  and  his  treacherous  nephew  Mordred, 
wherein  the  one  took  his  death,  and  the  other  his  death’s 
wound.  For  testimony  whereof  the  old  folk  thereabouts 
will  show  yon  a  stone,  bearing  Arthur’s  name,  though  now 
depraved  to  Atry.”  Carew  was  born  in  1555,  and  the  above 
is  the  witness  of  the  oldest  inhabitants  in  his  day,  but  Gilbert 
reports  that  “the  single  stone  laid  over  a  stream,  having 
some  letters  cut  on  its  lower  surface,  and  which  is  believed  to 
have  marked  the  exact  spot  where  Arthur  received  his  death 
wound,  is  nearly  in  front  of  the  house  at  Worthyvale  which 
used  to  belong  to  Lord  Dotreanx.” 

It  was  at  Slaughter  Bridge  (by  corruption  pronounced 
Sloven  Bridge)  the  battle  was  fought  on  the  Camalan  or 
winding  river.  Yon  will  pass  it  in  going  from  Camelford  to 
Boecastle,  and  it  will  be  meet,  when  you  arrive  at  it,  that  yon 
know  from  some  truthful  source  the  legend  which  attaches 
to  that  place  of  sinister  title.  Do  not  inquire  of  your  chario¬ 
teer,  or  of  any  other  tjusilem  generis ;  it  is  a  hundred  to  one 
they  will  know  anything  at  all  about  the  place,  anything 
more  than  the  Camelfordians,  as  such,  know  the  meaning  of 
the  name  by  which  their  town  is  called.  Rather  consult 
your  Idylh  of  the  King,  which  doubtless,  seeing  yon  knew 
you  were  to  travel  into  the  country  where  those  lays  were 
reputed  to  have  been  sung,  you  have  brought  in  your  port¬ 
manteau — or,  better  still,  if  yon  are  so  fortunate  as  to  possess 
a  oopy,  pluck  out  your  Most  Ancient  and  Famous  History  of 
Prince  Arthur,  King  of  Britain ;  with  his  Lift  and  Death  and 
all  his  Glorious  Battles,  reduced  into  English  by  Sir  Thomas 
Malory,  Knight,  and  read  therein  in  the  third  volume,  at  the 
167lh  chapter,  “  How  by  misadventure  of  an  adder,  the  battle 
began  where  Sir  Slordred  was  slain,  and  King  Arthur 
wounded  to  death.”  If  yon  should  not  possess  this,  then 
peradventure  this  legend,  as  I  am  telling  it,  may  be  within 
your  reach,  and  as  the  main  facta  related  are  drawn  from  the 
above-mentioned  veracious  history,  it  is  not  vanity  in  me  to 
say  that  for  the  purpose  of  learning  about  Slaughter  Bridge, 
you  can  do  worse  than  accept  this  in  lieu  of  that.  Sup¬ 
pose  you  seated  on  the  bank  of  the  "  winding  river” — the 
Camalan — which  runs  on  swiftly  to  the  sea  by  Padstow  ; 
snppose  you  refreshed  as  to  your  inner  self  by  lunch,  well 
earned  by  walking  in  this  hilly  region,  and  your  spirit 
attuned  to  that  pitch  at  which  it  will  take  in  mental  pabulum 
of  a  gently-flavoured  kind — you  will  produce  one  of  the 
three  books  above-mentioned,  and  yon  will  learn  something 
of  the  sort  which  here  followeth  : — 

Sir  Mordred,  Arthur’s  nephew,  what  time  the  king  went  to 
fight  with  Sir  Lancelot  and  his  knights  in  Brittany,  spread 
a  report  that  Arthur  was  slain  in  battle,  and  seizing  the  reins 
of  government  into  his  own  hands,  caused  himself  to  be 
crowned  king  at  Canterbury.  He  also  determined  to  wed 
Queen  Quinever,  though  he  knew  perfectly  well  that  the 
king  was  not  dead.  Guinever  when  she  heard  this  was 
“passing  heavy,  but  she  durst  not  discover  her  heart,  but 
spake  fair  and  agreed  to  Sir  Mordred's  will.  Then  she 
desired  of  Sir  Mordred  for  to  go  to  London,  for  to  buy 
all  manner  of  things  that  belonged  unto  the  wedding. 
And  because  of  her  fair  speech,  Sir  Mordred  trusted  her 


well  enough,  and  gave  her  leave  to  go;  and  when  she 
came  to  London  suddenly  in  all  haste  possible,  she  staffed  it 
with  all  manner  of  victuals,  and  well  garnished  it  with  men, 
and  so  kept  it.” 

Sir  Mordred  hastened  after  her  and  laid  siege  to  London, 
but  so  stout  was  the  resistance  that  he  could  not  prevail, 
either  by  fair  means  or  foul ;  and  in  answer  to  wily  letters 
which  he  sent  to  the  queen,  Guinever  bade  him  know  "  that 
she  had  leaver  slay  herself  than  to  be  married  with  him.” 

While  the  rebel  and  domestic  traitor  was  thus  wasting  time, 
word  was  brought  that  King  Arthur  was  about  to  return 
from  Brittany  for  the  express  purpose  of  punishing  him,  so 
that  ho  withdrew,  attended  by  a  large  army,  to  Dover,  at 
which  port  the  king  was  to  land.  Arthur  came  “with  a 
great  many  of  ships,  galleys,  and  caraks,”  and  there  was  a 
terrible  fight  in  the  boats  and  on  the  beach,  many  a  knight 
on  both  sides  being  slain.  "But  King  Arthur  was  so 
courageous,  that  there  might  no  manner  of  knight  let  him  to 
land,  and  his  knights  fiercely  followed  him.  And  so  they 
landed,  maugre  Sir  Mordred  and  all  his  power,  and  put  Sir 
Mordred  back,  that  he  flew  and  all  bis  people.”  In  this  fight 
died  Sir  Gawaine,  sister’s  son  to  Arthur,  after  performing 
many  deeds  of  valour.  Arthur  found  him  lying;  badly  hurt, 
in  one  of  the  boats,  having  been  stricken  on  an  old  wound 
which  Sir  Lancelot  had  given  him.  “  And  then  Sir  Gawaine 
wept,  and  also  King  Arthur  wept,  and  then  they  swooned 
both,  and  when  they  awaked  both,  the  king  made  Sir 
Gawaine  to  receive  his  Saviour.  And  then  Sir  Gawaine 
prayed  the  king  to  send  for  Sir  Lancelot,  and  to  cherish  him 
above  all  other  knights.  And  m  at  the  hour  of  noon.  Sir 
Gawaine  betook  bis  soul  into  the  bands  of  our  Lord  God.” 
This  loss  of  his  most  dearly  beloved  kinsman  and  companion 
was  a  terrible  blow  to  Arthur.  Sadly,  because  of  the 
treachery  of  wife  and  trusted  knights,  and  sadly,  because  of 
undefined  dangers  ahead,  the  shadows  of  which  already 
chilled  him  by  retro-flection,  he  buried  his  dead,  and  then, 
hiding  griefs  under  the  stem  purpose  of  chastisement  which 
dwelt  in  his  mind,  he  set  his  army  in  motion  and  drove  the 
enemy  before  him,  defeating  him  in  a  pitched  battle  upon 
Barondown,  and  so  went  into  the  west  country  by  Salisbury. 

There  is  considerable  vagueness  about  the  statement  in  Sir 
Thomas  Malory’s  book  as  to  the  precise  spot  where  the  last 
great  battle  was  fought.  The  book  only  says  it  was  near  the 
seaside,  west  of  Salisbury,  and  that  “there  was  a  day 
assigned  between  King  Arthur  and  Sir  Mordred,  and  they 
should  meet  upon  a  down  between  Salisbury  and  not  far 
from  the  seaside.”  Though  the  chrouicle  leaves  the  ques¬ 
tion  thus  at  large,  tradition,  which  is  equally  reliable,  has 
narrowed  it,  fixing  the  exact  spot  in  this  locality  where  I 
snppose  you,  0  reader,  to  be  quietly  seated  or  reclining  at 
ease,  on  the  sward  that  was  once  enriched  with  the  blood  of 
Arthur.  Tradition  does  not  say  whether,  after  his  fatiguing 
march,  Arthur  rested  before  the  battle  in  his  Castle  of  Tin- 
tagel  hard  by,  but  rather  favours  the  notion  that  he  did  not. 
He  bad,  perhaps,  a  distaste  for  the  place  where  once  he  had 
been  so  happy  with  his  queen  and  his  knights,  so  many  of 
whom  were  dead,  and  his  queen  not  so  happy  as  to  be  of  the 
number.  He  could  not  revisit  the  scone  of  so  much  joy 
which  was  gone  for  ever ;  he  could  not  endure  the  night  of 
loss  with  which  that  Table  Round  seemed  to  be  enshrouded; 
and  he  could  not  endure  the  vivid  reality  of  the  shame  which 
blistered  his  soul  for  the  fault  of  Guinever. 

“Tby  shadow  still  would  glide  from  room  to  room. 

And  I  should  evermore  be  vexed  with  thee 
In  hanging  robe  or  vacant  ornament. 

Or  ghostly  footfkU  echoing  on  the  stair.” 

This  surely  might  have  been  his  thought,  swiftly  succeeding 
to  that  other  which  whispered  him  to  enter  for  thesu  few  days 
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the  gates  of  that  splendid  Tintagel  of  his,  and  take  his  rest 
ere  he  went  thence,  “down  to  that  great  battle  in  the  west” 

“  Vniere  he  moat  strike  against  his  sister’s  son, 

Leaipiad  with  the  lords  of  the  White  Hort'e  and  knights 
Once  his,  and  strike  him  dead,  and  meet  himself 
Dfsath,  or  he  knew  not  what  mjrsterions  doom.” 

He  remained  with  his  troops,  sharing  their  fatigues, 
making  all  needful  preparations  for  the  fight,  and  looking 
forward  to  Trinity  Monday  with  intensest  satisfaction,  as  the 
day  on  which  he  hoped  to  be  fully  revenged  upon  “that 
traitor  Sir  Mordred.”  Upon  this  very  field,  traveller,  he  lay, 
encamped  with  a  numerous  army,  waiting  the  coming  of  Sir 
Mordred,  who  marched  with  a  large  host,  which  included 
those  knights  who  cleaved  to  Sir  Lancelot  of  the  Lake. 

“And  BO  upon  Trinity  Sunday  at  night.  King  Arthur 
dreamed  a  right  wonderful  dream,  and  that  was  this.  That 
him  thought  he  sat  upon  a  chaplet  in  a  chair,  and  the  chair 
was  fast  unto  a  wheel,  and  thereupon  sat  King  Arthur  in  the 
richest  cloth  of  gold  that  might  be  made.  And  the  kmg 
thought  there  was  under  him,  far  from  him,  a  hideous  and  a 
deep  black  water,  and  therein  was  all  manner  of  serpents  and 
worms,  and  wild  beasts  foul  and  horrible.  And  suddenly  the 
king  thought  that  the  wheel  turned  upside  down,  and  that  he 
fell  ammig  the  serpents  and  wild  beasts,  and  every  beast  took 
him  by  a  limb.  And  then  the  king  cried  as  he  lay  in  his  bed 
and  slept,  *  Help !’ 

“And  then  knights,  squires,  and  yeomen  awakened  the 
king ;  and  then  he  was  so  amazed  that  he  wist  not  where  be 
was.  And  then  he  fell  into  a  slumbering  again,  not  sleeping 
nor  thorough  waking.  So  King  Arthur  thought  that  there 
came  Sir  Glawahie  unto  him  verily,  with  a  number  of  fair 
ladies  with  him.  And  so  when  King  Arthur  saw  him  he 
said,  *  Welcome,  my  sister’s  son.  I  wend  thou  hast  been 
dead,  and  now  1  see  thee  alive,  much  am  I  beholding  unto 
Almighty  Qod.  Oh,  fair  nephew  and  my  sister's  son,  what 
be  these  ladies  that  be  come  hither  with  yon?’  ‘Sir,’ said 
Sir  Gkiwaine,  ‘  all  these  be  the  ladies  for  whom  I  have  fought 
when  1  was  a  man  living.  And  all  these  are  those  that  I  did 
battle  for  in  a  right  wise  quarrel.  And  Ood  hath  given  them 
that  grace  at  their  great  prayer  because  I  did  battle  for 
them,  that  they  should  bring  me  hither  to  you,  thus  much 
hath  God  given  me  leave  for  to  warn  yon  of  your  death ;  for 
and  ye  fight  as  to-morrow  with  Sir  Mordred,  as  both  ye  have 
assigned,  doubt  ye  not  ye  must  be  slain,  and  the  most  part  of 
your  people  on  both  parties.  And  for  the  great  grace  and 
goodness  that  Heaven  hath  unto  yon,  and  for  pity  of  yon  and 
many  more  other  good  men  that  there  should  be  slain,  God 
hath  sent  me  unto  yon,  of  His  most  special  grace,  for  to  give 
you  warning,  that  in  no  wise  ye  do  battle  as  to-morrow,  but 
that  ye  take  a  treaty  for  a  month’s  day,  and  proffer  him 
largely,  so  as  to-morrow  to  be  put  in  a  delay,  for  within  a 
month  shall  come  Sir  Lancelot  with  all  his  noble  knights 
and  shall  rescue  yon  worshipfnlly,  and  slay  Sir  Mordred  and 
all  that  ever  will  hold  with  him.’  Then  Sir  Gawaine  and  all 
the  ladies  vanished.’’ 

The  vision  seems  to  have  had  a  very  striking  effect  upon 
the  mind  of  the  king.  Immediately  on  waking  he  sent  for 
Sir  Lucan  and  Sir  Bedivere,  and  told  tbezh  to  go  quickly  with 
two  bishops,  and  by  some  means  or  other  to  make  a  treaty 
lor  a  month’s  truce  with  Sir  Mordred.  They  were  not  to 
stint  in  their  offers ;  they  were  to  do  all  that  was  necessary, 
whatever  it  might  be,  to  secure  the  desired  end — not  because 
King  Arthur  feared  physically  to  meet  bis  enemy,  but  because 
he  did  not  think  himself  warranted  in  rejecting  a  warning 
which  be  believed  to  have  been  sent  direct  from  God. 

Away  went  the  commissioners  over  the  interval  which  lay 
between  the  hosts,  and,  making  known  the  nature  of  their 
errand,  were  at  once  admitted  to  the  presence  of  Sir  Mordred. 
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He,  half  haughty,  half  malignant,  received  them  coldly,  and 
inquired  what  message  King  Arthur  had  sent  him.  So  Sir 
Lucan,  who  was  spokesman,  told  him  how  that  the  king,  in 
the  interests  of  peace,  and  because  he  had  been  warned  in  a 
dream  of  the  dreadful  extent  of  the  slaughter  which  would 
ensue  if  they  joined  battle  in  the  way  that  had  been  agreed 
on,  desired  the  arrangement  of  a  truce  for  a  month,  and  that 
in  proof  of  his  pacific  intentions,  he  had  empowered  the  com¬ 
missioners  to  make  such  offers  as  would  be  worthy  of  the 
acceptance  of  Sir  Mordred.  Like  true  representatives  of 
their  master,  they  spoke  without  guile,  without  concealing 
anything  either  as  to  the  reason  for  coming  or  the  extent  of 
the  proposed  concessions.  They  spoke  plainly  and  to  the 
point,  and  their  open  speech  and  frank  behaviour  contrasted 
in  a  marked  manner  with  the  speech  and  conduct  of  the 
rebel  chief.  Small  of  stature  and  deformed,  with  little  foxy 
eyes  and  stubbly  brown  hair,  a  sinister  expression  on  his 
face,  and  a  disingenuous  countenance  that  could  not  afford  to 
meet  the  eyes  of  honest  men.  Even  he  felt  almost  abashed 
in  the  presence  of  so  much  goodness ;  he  half  forgot  to  be 
the  base  creature  he  was,  and  seemed  partly  ashamed  when 
he  heard  the  offers  of  the  king.  But  nature  is  stronger  than 
emotion.  In  an  instant  his  seltishness  rose  to  the  surface  of 
his  mind,  and,  disregarding  the  effect  which  Arthur’s  magnai- 
nimity  had  had  upon  him,  he  thought  only  bow  he  might  get 
more  out  of  much,  and  drive  a  harder  bargain  from  the  strait 
in  which  piety  had  fixed  the  king.  He  sneered  at  the  reason 
adduced  by  the  messengers  for  coming,  though  he  dared  not 
to  say  it  was  untrue ;  he  ridiculed  the  offers  which  had  been 
made  to  him  as  not  being  adequate  to  the  sacrifices  required ; 
and  he  spoke  boastingly  of  his  own  power  as  all  sufficient  to 
compel  the  king  to  any  terms  he  pleased.  But  when  he 
spoke,  as  Sir  Bedivere  thought,  disrespectfully  of  the  king. 
Sir  Bedivere  rebuked  him,  and  bade  him  not  presume  upon 
bis  power,  for  that  if  be  continued  to  speak  so  vilely.  Sir 
Bedivere  himself  would  prove  upon  him  that  he  was  a  traitor 
and  recreant,  bidding  him  also  confine  himself  to  the  matter 
in  hand,  for  that  was  the  whole  thing  they  bad  in  charge. 

At  length  it  was  agreed  that  Sir  Mordred  and  King  Arthur 
should  meet  upon  the  morrow  early — for  it  was  still  the  night 
of  Trinity  Sunday — on  the  ground  midway  between  their 
armies,  and  discuss  freely  the  terms  of  the  treaty.  Sir  Mordred 
giving  Sir  Lucan  and  his  companions  to  understand  that  at 
least  he  must  have  the  rule  over  Kent  and  Cornwall  during 
the  king’s  life,  “  and  after  the  days  of  King  Arthur  to  have 
all  England  to  his  obeisance.” 

Next  morning,  according  to  agreement,  the  two  princes 
met  between  their  hosts,  each  being  attended  by  fourteen 
persons.  Before  leaving  his  tent,  Arthur,  mistrusting  the 
crafty  Mordred,  spoke  to  the  knight  who  commanded  the 
vanguard  of  his  army,  and  told  him,  “  If  you  see  any  sword 
drawn,  look  that  ye  come  on  fiercely,  and  slay  that  traitor 
Sir  Mordred,  for  in  no  wise  trust  him.”  And  it  seems  as  if 
Sir  Mordred,  judging  others  by  himself,  suspected  that  some 
treachery  was  intended,  and  that  be  should  be  trapped  at  the 
interview,  for  he  too  warned  bis  friends  that  if  they  saw  any 
manner  of  swords  drawn,  “  Look  that  ye  come  on  fiercely, 
and  so  slay  all  that  ever  standeth  before  you.  For  in  no  wise 
will  I  trust  for  this  treaty,  for  I  know  well  that  my  father 
will  be  avenged  upon  me.”  These  orders  having  been  given, 
the  conference  began.  King  Arthur  repeated  with  his  own 
lips  the  offers  which  he  had  made  by  deputy,  and  Sir  Mordred 
spoke  as  before,  but  rather  more  softly,  being  awed  by  the 
presence  of  the  king,  his  natural  lord. 

While  the  terms  of  the  treaty  were  being  settled  and  all 
looked  fair,  “right  so  came  an  adder  out  of  a  little  heath 
busb,  and  it  stung  a  knight  on  the  foot.  And  when  the 
knight  felt  him  stuog,  be  looked  down  and  saw  the  adder, 
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und  then  be  drew  his  sword  to  slay  the  adder,  and 
tboDght  of  none  otbor  barm.  And  when  tbe  boats  on  both 
parties  saw  that  sword  drawn,  they  blew  beames,  trumpets, 
and  borns,  and  sbouttd  grimly.”  By  tbis  misadventure,  tbe 
evil  effect  of  wbicb  could  not  be  rectided  in  time,  tbe  dreadful 
battle  was  beg^n  in  wbicb  it  was  foretold  that  if  it  did  come 
to  pass  there  would  be  sucb  dire  slaughter.  Arthur  mounted 
his  war-horse  which  stood  near  at  hand,  and  exclaiming, 
“  Alas,  this  unhappy  day !”  rede  back  to  his  host,  the  most 
advanced  parts  of  which  were  already  in  collision  with  the 
men  of  the  upland  counties  who  fought  for  Mordred.  Sir 
Mordred  likewise  departed  to  his  host,  and  the  battle  of  Cam- 
alan  instantly  raged  with  horrible  fury.  “  Never  was  there 
seen  a  more  dolefnller  battle  in  any  Christian  land,  for  there 
was  but  rashing  and  riding,  foining  and  striking,  and  many  a 
grim  word  was  there  spoken  either  to  other,  and  many  a 
deadly  stroke.” 

Like  lions  the  valiant  knights  of  either  party  did  their 
duty,  cleaving  the  thick  ranks  of  the  baser  men,  and  engaging 
in  mortal  fray  with  those  rarer  martial  spirits  which  leapt  to 
meet  them.  Eye  to  eye  and  foot  to  foot  they  fought,  here  on 
this  very  ground  whereon  you  are  at  ease,  O  traveller !  and 
yonder  stream  which  runs  before  yon,  so  clear  and  limpid,  so 
bright  and  merrily,  was  that  day  red  with  the  blood  of  men 
nobler  and  grander  than  whom  were  not  to  be  found  in 
Christendom.  The  very  thunderbolts  of  war  were  here, 
burling  themrelves  about  tbe  field  with  irresistible  force, 
overthrowing  all  opposition,  and  spreading  a  death-shade 
wherever  they  passed. 

Sir  Mordred  and  his  upcountry  knights  fought  valiantly, 
and  most  of  them  died  bravely ;  and  King  Arthur,  clad  in 
brightest  armour,  and  wearing  on  bis  head  the  helmet  on 
top  of  which  blazed  “the  dragon  of  the  great  Pendragnnship,” 
emblem  of  Britain  and  of  tbe  king,  smote  terribly.  His  keen 
blade— the  mighty  Excalibur  that  had  never  been  wrought 
on  earthly  anvil — drank  blood  each  time  it  descended,  and 
never  did  sword  wielded  by  the  king  fall  unless  it  were  driven 
well  home.  Here  and  there,  and  all  over  tbe  field,  the  king's 
helmet  might  be  seen,  a  brilliant  meteor  showing  the  path  to 
glory,  and  a  warning  of  punishment  to  come  to  all  traitors 
for  ever.  So  great  was  the  hatred,  so  dreadful  the  strife, 
which  Sir  Mordred’s  evil  spirit,  taking  occasion  by  the  queen’s 
sin,  stirred  up,  that  on  neither  party  was  heard  the  cry  for 
merey,  on  neither  side  tbe  voice  of  mercy  offering  life.  Death, 
and  only  death,  could  bo  the  reward  of  traitors,  not  only 
against  such  a  king,  but  against  such  a  rule  as  the  king's ; 
and  conscious  of  this  the  host  of  Mordred  fell  like  corn  before 
the  sickles  of  the  reapers  without  attempting  by  word  or  deed 
to  stay  the  avenger's  hand  unless  by  bestowing  the  death  it 
sought  to  inflict.  Heaps  of  slain  lay  palpitating  on  the 
ground  and  in  the  river,  and  “  many  souls  of  heroes  went 
down  into  Hades”  ere  the  fight  was  done.  Carnage  every¬ 
where,  but  thickest  where  the  press  was  closest,  at  the  ford 
over  the  river. 

The  “  winding  stream”  was  choked  by  the  dead,  and  the 
banks  which  confined  it  were  strengthened  by  the  bodies  of 
men,  so  that  the  Camalan  might  not  overflow.  Dammed 
within  this  human  coffer,  the  river  collected  its  waters,  rose 
with  force  that  spent  itself  by  falling  in  mid-air  across  the 
barrier  whioh  blocked  up  its  way,  and  leaped  over  the  gory 
obstruction  to  tumble  down  beyond  it,  an  unnatural  confusion 
of  water  and  many  men’s  blood ;  and  as  the  river,  in  revenge 
for  being  stopped,  now  and  again  tore  a  corpse  from  the  heap 
and  flung  it  pitilessly  and  with  blind  fury  far  down  tbe 
stream,  ever  fresh  cor|>ses  fell  upon  the  broken  dam  and 
plugged  the  cleft  whioh  bad  been  made  in  it.  On  the 
bridge  thus  made,  over  and  through  which  the  water  poured, 
the  survivors  struggled,  backing  and  bearing  as  though  envy¬ 


ing  each  other  tbe  short  respite  which  Fate  was  disposed  to 
allow  them.  To  this  point,  as  if  drawn  by  a  lodestone,  the 
warriors  came  as  bit  by  bit  the  hard-fought  field  was  cleared 
of  the  living  and  cumbered  with  the  dead.  Here  all  that 
was  mightiest  in  the  hosts  of  King  Arthur  and  Sir  Mordred 
contended  for  the  mastery;  here  were  heard  the  thud  of  tbe 
mace,  the  seething  drive  of  the  sword,  the  deadly  crash  of 
the  riving  axe. 

Sir  Mordred,  though  a  traitor,  was  brave.  Could  a  Knight 
of  the  Round  Table,  though  recreant,  be  otherwise  ?  Sturdily 
he  strove  in  spite  of  his  deformity,  and  his  long,  straight 
sword,  with  doable  edge  and  bloodthirsty  point,  bit  hard  and 
often.  He  saw  but  avoided  the  king,  forbearing  to  attack 
him,  perhaps  because  be  knew  bis  prowess,  but  let  us  rather 
think  because  ho  would  not  willingly  strike  at  that  grand 
man  who  ruled  so  godlike,  and  who  was  the  incarnation  of 
that  pure  spirit  which,  only  because  it  was  so  pure.  Sir 
Mordred  and  other  unfaithful  knights  could  not  bear.  Upon 
others,  however,  he  wreaked  his  fury,  sating  his  appetite  for 
slaughter  by  a  full  meal.  Knight  after  knight  fell  before 
him,  and  he  but  slightly  wounded — more  tired  than  hurt. 
Arthur  saw  him  and  how  hard  be  hit ;  and  while  he  admired 
the  valour  of  tbe  man  he  sought  to  stop  his  career.  But  the 
press  was  too  great;  there  yet  remained  a  thick  wall  of 
living  men  to  pierce,  many  human  souls  to  disembody,  before 
Excalibur  could  find  a  sheath  in  the  breast  of  the  traitor- 
knight.  Now  full  well  King  Arthur  recognised  the  hand  of 
Ood  in  the  sending  of  the  dream ;  the  dream  itself  was  being 
fulfilled  before  his  eyes;  and  still  he  seemed  to  see  Sir  Gaw- 
rine’s  ghost  that  looked  down  and  pitied  him. 

At  length  the  noise  of  battle  grew  faint ;  the  shouts  of  the 
combatants  were  heard  no  more ;  of  the  thousands  who  had 
stepped  that  Trinity  Sunday  morning  full  of  life  and  strength, 
there  remained  but  four  alive.  It  was  now  “  nigh  night,  and 
by  that  time  was  there  an  hundred  thousand  laid  dead  upon 
tbe  ground.  Then  was  King  Arthur  wroth  out  of  measure 
when  he  saw  his  people  so  slain  from  him.  Then  the  king 
looked  about  him,  and  then  was  he  'ware  that  of  all  his  host 
and  of  all  his  good  knights  were  left  no  more  alive  but  two 
knights,  that  was  Sir  Lucan  the  butler  and  Sir  Bedivere  his 
brother,  and  they  were  right  sore  wounded. 

Mercy  r  said  King  Arthur,  ‘where  are  all  my  noble 
knights  become?  Alas  that  ever  I  should  see  tbis  doleful 
day,  for  now  I  am  come  unto  mine  end!  But  would  to  God 
that  I  wist  where  that  traitor  Sir  Mordred  is  which  hath 
caused  all  this  mischief !' 

“  Then  was  King  Arthur  ’ware  where  Sir  Mordred  leaned 
upon  his  sword  among  a  great  heap  of  dead  men. 

“  ‘Now  gpve  me  my  spear,’  said  King  Arthur  to  Sir  Lucan, 
‘  for  yonder  I  have  espied  the  traitor  which  hath  wrought  all 
this  woe.’ 

“  ‘  Sir,  let  him  be,’  said  Sir  Lucan,  ‘  for  be  is  unhappy,  and 
if  ye  pass  this  unhappy  day  ye  shall  be  right  well  revenged 
upon  him.  My  good  lord,  remember  well  your  dream  that 
ye  had  this  night,  and  what  the  spirit  of  Sir  Gawaine  told 
yon  this  night,  yet  G'ld  of  His  groat  goodness  bath  preserved 
you  hither,  therefore  for  God's  sake,  my  lord,  leave  off  by 
this !  For,  blessed  be  God !  ye  have  won  the  field,  for  here 
we  be  three  on  live,  and  with  Sir  Mordred  is  none  alive. 
And  if  ye  leave  off  now  this  wicked  day  of  destiny  is  done.’ 

“  ‘Betide  me  death,  betide  me  life  !’  said  the  king,  ‘now  I 
see  him  yonder  alone  he  shall  never  escape  my  hands,  for  at 
better  vantage  shall  I  never  have  him.’ 

“  ‘  God  speed  yon  well !’  said  Sir  Bedivere. 

“Then  King  Arthur  got  his  spear  in  both  his  hands,  and 
ran  towards  Sir  Mordred,  crying — 

“  ‘  Traitor !  now  is  thy  death- day  eome  1’ 

“  And  when  Sir  Mordred  hoard  King  Arthur  he  ran  unto 
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him  with  his  sword  in  his  h&nd,  and  there  King  Arthur 
smote  Sir  Mordred  under  the  shield,  with  a  foin  of  his  spear 
throughont  the  body,  more  than  a  fathom.  And  when  Sir 
Mordred  felt  that  he  had  his  death-wound,  he  thmst  himself 
with  all  the  might  that  he  had  up  to  the  end  of  King  Arthur's 
spear,  with  the  sword  that  he  held  in  both  his  hands  on  the 
side  of  the  head,  that  the  sword  pierced  the  helmet  and  the 
brain-pan.  And  therewith  Sir  Mordred  fell  down  stark  dead 
to  the  earth,  and  the  noUe  King  Arthur  fell  in  a  swoon  to 
the  earth.  And  there  he  swooned  oftentimes.  And  Sir  Lucan 
and  Sir  Bedivere  oftentimes  heared  him  up,  and  so  weakly 
they  led  him  between  them  both  unto  a  little  chapel  not  far 
from  the  seaside.  And  when  the  king  was  there  he  thought 
him  well  eased." 

lu  this  little  chapel,  which  was  near  to  his  own  castle,  the 
Tintagel,  which  he  was  never  to  enter  again,  let  ns  leave  the 
dying  king.  It  skills  not  now  to  inquire  how  he  commanded 
Sir  Bedivere  to  cast  his  sword,  Exealibnr,  into  the  lake,  nor 
bow  he  himself  was  delivered  to  ladies  in  a  barge.  Seek 
these  in  the  Morte  d" Arthur,  in  the  “  most  antient  and 
famous  history,"  and  in  other  veracious  chronicles  of  the  great 
prince.  I  have  shown  the  place  where  he  loved  to  dwell, 
the  cause  wherefore  dissensions  rose  among  his  knights,  and 
the  way  in  which  he  "  poured  veng^eance  with  his  sword  on 
those  proud  rebels  who  were  up  in  arms;"  1  have  endea¬ 
voured  to  bring  you  in  imagination  to  the  banks  of  “the 
winding  stream,"  to  describe  the  dreadful  struggle  which 
took  place  upon  the  same,  and  to  stamp  afresh  the  memorial 
which  was  once  engraved  on  Arthur’s  stone,  by  relating  to  the 
best  of  my  ability  the  Legend  of  Slaughter  Bridge. 

- ♦ - 

“THE  HUMAN  FORM  DIVINE.” 

THE  WaiBT. 

b  the  age  of  paper.  We  have  paper  lace,  paper 
collars,  paper  hats,  paper  bonnets,  paper  everything. 
With  the  duty  off  paper,  paper  is  called  upon  to  do  its  duty, 
and  costume,  furniture,  household  stuff  of  all  sorts,  is  worked 
out  in  the  soft,  pulpy  subetance  of  wet  rags.  Seventy  years 
ago  straw  was  aU  the  rage.  We  are  told  in  the  Ettropecm 
Magazint  that  to  give  an  account  of  the  straw  ornaments 
“  would  be  tedious  even  to  the  firmest  votary  of  Fashion." 
Paliasses  or  straw  coats  were  mudh  in  use— a  manufacture 
borrowed  from  the  French,  and  considered  very  neat  “  Straw, 
straw,  straw,"  says  a  correspondent  of  the  journal — “  every¬ 
thing  is  ornamented  with  straw,  from  the  cap  to  the  shoe- 
buckle ;  and  Ceres  seems  to  be  the  favourite  idol  with  not  only 
the  female  but  the  nude  part  of  the  fashionable  world,  for  the 
gentlemen’s  waistcoats  are  ribbed  with  straw,  and  they  look 
as  if  they  had  amused  themselves  in  Bedlam  for  some  time 
past  manufacturing  the  fiimsy  doublet."  There  was  a  carica¬ 
ture  published  in  1795  of  a  lady  styled  a  bundle  of  straw,  the 
bundle  being  tied  together  rather  high  up  on  account  of— 

The  waist. 

For  in  that  era  short  waists  were  fashionable ;  that  which 
had  once  descended  to  the  hips  rose  up  to  the  armpits,  and 
a  wag,  parodying  the  “  Banks  of  Banna,"  in  which  the  shep¬ 
herd  bewails  his  bereavement 

■  Shepherds,  I  have  lost  my  lov^ 

Have  you  seen  my  Anna  f* 

demands : — 

“  Shepherds,  I  have  lost  my  waist — 

Have  yon  seen  my  body  t” 

Surely  it  were  a  g^vous  thing  to  lose  one’s  waist ! 

Waist:  the  poets  have  not,  we  opine,  dwelt  much  on 
this  subject ;  it  is  not  to  be  embraced  on  paper.  It  is  the 


proud  avowal  of  the  Irishman  who  rides  in  the  low-back  car 
that  when  he  went  to  be  married  in  that  particular  vehicle— 

“Peggy  would  sit  beside  him. 

With  his  arm  around  her  waist.” 

But  he  distinctly  explains — peasant  though  he  be — that  wero 
she  a  lady — that  is,  a  party  with  money  and  family,  and  a 
ooat-of-arms — she  would  in  fact  sit  “  foreaninst  him’’ 

■  On  a  cushion  made  with  taste." 

Four  arm  round  your  sweetheart’s  waist  is  not  to  be  men¬ 
tioned.  It  is  vulgar ;  it  may  be  exceedingly  natural ;  it  may 
be  done  on  board  a  Gravesend  steamboat,  or  in  a  Hampton 
Court  van,  but  in  the  ken  of  the  Noodles  and  the  Doodles,  and 
other  distinguished  families  of  England  making  up  society,  it 
must  not  be  named.  So  the  men  who  can  tide  Pegasus  as 
Alexander  rode  Bucephalus  never  allow  that  animal,  or  seldom, 
to  canter  near  wcust  property ;  and  we,  copying  their  discretion 
— ^for  discreet  poets  are  those  only  we  can  quote  —must  con¬ 
tent  ourselves  with  the  mad  practice  which  Fashion  has  played 
with  the  waist,  and  notice  some  of  the  amount  of  suffering  she 
has  compelled  her  votariee  to  endure. 

The  waist — where  is  it  ?  Beshrew  me — a  terrible  oath — if 
I  can  tell  by  the  fashion  books.  It  seems  to  have  risen  and 
fallen  like  the  mercury  in  a  thermometer  tube.  Now  it  is 
far,  far  down,  long,  and  slender,  and  tapering;  now  it  is  high 
np;  only  a  little  way  below  the  neck.  The  Virgin  Majesty 
of  England  and  her  bevy  of  beauty  may  never  be  forgotten  : 
her  jewelled  stomacher  is  piqiud  to  the  extreme,  and  her  por¬ 
tentous  petticoats  strut  out  with  tenfold  importance  at  the 
insinuation.  The  waists  of  those  days  were  something  terrible 
to  behold  in  their  stiffness  and  rigidity.  Not  the  sort  of  waists 
and  dresses  to  suit  the  reign  of  the  Second  Charles,  when 
ladies  as  well  as  gentlemen  were  “  a  kelle  dissipated — soberly 
Nell  Gwynne  and  the  Duchess  of  Portsmouth  and  other  ladies 
of  notoriety  would  scarcely  have  adopted  those  piqudd  sto¬ 
machers  and  iron  stays.  The  waists  grow  long,  and  turned 
the  figure  into  a  sort  of  hourglass,  under  the  eagle  glance  of 
Dutch  William.  In  the  old  pictures  and  prints  of  that  date 
yon  may  see  the  preposterously  long  and  thin  waists  made 
doubly  conspicuous  by  the  sudden  fulness  of  the  gown  around 
the  lower  part  of  the  body.  Hoops  make  it  more  conspicuous 
still,  and  then  after  the  reign  of  wide  skirts  came  the  clock- 
case  fashion,  and  the  waists  leaped  up  to  the  armpits. 

If  we  look  at  old  sculpture,  or  even  at  modern  sculpture, 
we  find  that  Nature  as  there  represented  was  pretty  true  to 
her  own  notion  as  to  where  the  waist  ought  to  be.  A  lady 
once  on  a  time,  commenting  on  a  passage  in  the  Epistle  to 
the  Corinthians,  remarked,  “There  St.  Paul  and  I  don’t 
agree."  Many  times — and,  indeed,  at  most  times — does 
Madame  Mode  offer  the  same  protest:  “Here  Nature  and 
I  are  of  different  opinions."  The  Greeks  and  Romans,  it 
appears,  were  content  to  follow  Nature  in  their  fashion  so  far 
as  to  allow  the  waist  to  retain  its  natural  position ;  it  was 
left  to  a  more  enlightened  age  to  “  improve"  upon  her  handi¬ 
work  with  what  Mias  Miggs  describes  as  “  pinchinga  in  and 
filling^  out." 

What  comes  of  these  pinching^  in  ?  There  are  exceptions 
to  all  general  rules,  and  there  may  be  a  few  cases  where  a 
woman  is  bom  with  a  small  waist,  or  has  indnced  it  by  tight 
dress,  and  still  her  internal  organs  seem  unharmed.  But  as 
a  general  rule,  there  is  a  shocking  and  diseased  state  of  the 
intoroal  organs  connected  with  a  small  and  taper  waist.  We 
look  upon  every  one  of  these  little  waists  as  a  great  waste  of 
g^ood  sound  health  and  long  life.  The  whole  st;le  of  modern 
fashionable  dress  is  a  most  ing^enious  and  successful  con¬ 
trivance  to  produce  the  largest  amount  of  disease  and  defor¬ 
mity. 

The  Gk)ddeas  of  |^hion  is  too  often  approached  with 
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human  sacriticea,  and  the  victim  is  more  cruelly  tortured 
than  any  common  victim  at  a  benthen  altar.  Says  a  writer  on 
this  subject,  “  The  terrible  sufferings  that  are  thus  induced 
can  never  be  conceived  or  at  all  appreciated  from  any  use  of 
language.  Nothing  that  the  public  can  ever  be  made  to 
believe  on  this  subject  will  ever  equal  the  reality.  Not  only 
mature  persons  and  mothers,  but  fair  young  girls,  sometimes 
are  shut  up  for  months  and  years  as  helpless  and  suffering 
invalids  from  this  cause.  And  there  frequently  is  a  horrible 
extremity  of  suffering  in  certain  forms  of  this  evil  which  no 
woman  of  feeble  constitution  can  ever  be  certain  may  not  be 
her  doom.  Not  that  in  all  cases  this  extremity  is  involved, 
but  none  can  say  who  will  escape  it.” 

Due  proportion  is  one  of  the  essentials  of  true  beauty. 
The  feet  of  a  Chinese  lady  are  spoiled  by  their  never  having 
been  allowed  proper  development,  and  an  Englishwoman  too 
often  spoils  her  health,  as  well  as  her  good  looks,  for  the  sake 
of  a  waspish  waist. 

Here,  in  one  picture,  the  artist  has  given  ns  all  kinds  of 
waists :  the  captive  bound  in  the  msnacles  of  the  corset ;  the 
free  and  independent  who  have  never  owned  allegiance  to 
stays;  waists  naturally  slender,  and  consequently  beautiful, 
and  waists  that  would  require  a  very  long  arm  to  encircle 
them.  It  is  a  curious  picture,  and  full  of  instruction,  but  the 
instruction  derivable  from  it  would  be  more  physiological 
than  poetical 

Depend  on  this,  an  unnaturally  small  waist  is  no  part  proper 
of  the  Human  Form  Divine.  We  are  willing  enough  to  meet 
the  staymaker  on  fair  ground,  and  to  acknowledge  her  proper 
place  among  the  officers  of  my  lady's  toilet,  but  we  protest 
against  the  office  being  overdone,  and  are  satisfied,  having 
heard  it  from  several  male  creatures,  that  the  intermeddlings 
of  the  staymaker  and  the  suggestions  of  the  lady's-maid  have 
often  spoiled  a  girl's  figure  and  fortune.  “  She's  pretty,"  says 
young  Lord  Trivet,  “but  she  is  always  pining;  she  looks  as 
if  she  would  snap  off  in  the  centre."  “  I  would  marry  that 
girl  to-morrow,"  says  the  Earl  of  Ceylon,  “  if  it  were  not  for 
her  waiet.  No.  I  am  really  very  fond  of  her,  and  all  that 
sort  of  thing,  but  I  can't  stand  a  consumptive  countess.” 

So  you  see,  dear  daughters,  yon  are  wasting  your  own 
chances  and  positively  spoiling  your  own  figure  in  the 
market  by  this  absurd  longing  to  emulate  the  letter  X. 

Proportion— due  proportion — is  the  golden  rule.  Once  wo 
heard  a  young  lady  say,  meting  out  this  auriferous  measure 
fur  the  delectation  of  a  chosen  sister,  “Your  wrist  should  be 
twice  as  big  round  as  your  neck,  and  your  neck  should  be 
twice  as  big  round  as  your  waist !”  Of  course  she  meant  the 
reverse  of  all  this,  bat  it's  just  the  same — with  a  difference. 


NORMAN  AND  GRIND. 

A  TALK  OF  THE  PRESENT  DAT. 

BT  THE  AUTHOR  OP  “  lULnRED's  WBDDINO,"  ETC,  tJC. 

CHAPTER  XXIV. 

“  '^^INNIEI,”  said  the  general  throwing  himself  into  a  chair 
■I-'-A  wearily,  “  are  you  satisfied  now  I  have  given  you 
your  own  way  ?  Are  you  glad  you  are  going  to  leave  me  ?” 

Minnie  looked  up  with  her  softest  smile,  then  ran  towards 
him,  and  placed  herself  fondly  on  his  knee,  with  the  little 
hand  bolding  the  purloined  paper  affectionately  resting  at  the 
back  of  his  neck. 

“  Is  the  poor  dear  kind  old  papa  sad  ?"  she  whispered  in  her 
most  caressing  tone.  “Asd  bis  naughty  Minnie  has  been 
oroas  all  the  morning  because  she  couldn't  go  visiting  among 
ugly  folks  she  doesn't  care  for.  Oh,  papa,  what  a  horrid  girl 


I  am !  Say  I'm  horrid,  and  hideous,  and  wicked  ;  say  you'll 
never  love  me  any  more ;  say  you’ll  hate  me,  and  never  give 
me  my  own  way  again.  Say  yon  wish  I  was  at  the  bottom 
of  the  muddy  Seine,  or  under  the  carriage  wheels  out  there 
in  the  raging  street” 

“  My  dear,  dear  girl !”  expostulated  her  father  as  a  smile 
beamed  over  his  face. 

“It  ought  to  be  ‘you  wicked,  wicked  girl’*  ^aid  Minnie, 
smoothing  his  cheek  with  her  disengaged  hand.  “Do  say 
something  cruel  to  me— something  that  will  make  me  ory. 
I  deserve  to  be  made  cry.  Say  I’m  ugly,  and  odious,  and 
spiteful,  a  little  Satan  in  a  satin  skin,  that's  what  I  am — and 
yon  are  the  dearest,  nicest  kindest  fondest  old  papa" — kisses 
at  every  word— kisses  on  the  forehead,  the  eyes,  the  cheeks, 
kisses  on  the  grey  moustache — “  that  ever  spoiled  a  wicked 
little  cat  of  a  daughter.” 

“My  darling,  God  forbid  I  should  ever  say  anything  to 
make  yo'u  cry,”  said  the  general  as  his  eyes  beamed  on  her 
with  affection.  “  You  don’t  know  what  a  blessed  lilUe  com¬ 
forter  yon  are ;  don’t  call  yourself  names,  my  love,  unleaB  you 
call  yourself  that” 

“Ah !”  returned  Minnie,  shaking  her  head  and  then  leauiug 
her  cheek  on  her  father's  band,  “you  are  an  angel,  papa — a 
military  angel — a  sort  of  old  soldier  seraph  or  veteran  cherub, 
and  you  know  men  well — I've  seen  you  make  them  cry  before 
now — but  you  don’t  know  us  girls.  Why  I  am  the  slyest, 
horridest,  wickedest  little  puss  that  ever  wheedled  man,  and 
you  haven't  found  it  out  and  won’t  believe  it,  and  instead  of 
looking  at  me  like  this” — here  Minnie  made  a  face  of  most 
comical  severity—"  and  calling  me  some  dreadful  names 
which  should  make  me  sob  and  cry  till  my  heart  broke,  and 
till  my  eyes  were  red  and  swelled,  and  my  cheeks  pale  as  a 
whitewashed  ghost's,  you  kiss  me  and  forgive  me,  like — like 
the  dear  old  decorated  angel  you  are.  Let  me  see,  now,  pa, 
haven't  you  any  wings  growing  out  of  your  back  ?” 

Here  Minnie  put  both  her  anus  round  her  father's  neck, 
and  so  adroitly  managed  to  slip  the  paper  up  her  sleeve  because 
her  fingers  were  cramped  with  holding  it  so  long. 

“  My  pet,”  said  the  delighted  general  “  when  a  pretty  little 
puss  like  you  kisses  an  old  soldier  he  never  sees  anything 
except  that  she  is  pretty  and  a  darling.  Still  1  do  observe  one 
thing  in  my  little  comforter.” 

“  And  what’s  that  ?”  asked  Minnie,  smoothing  his  rugged 
grey  eyebrow  with  a  supple  white  finger. 

“  That  Minnie  pleased  is  much  prettier  than  Minnie  dis¬ 
pleased,  and  my  little  daughter  when  she  has  her  own  way  is 
a  hundred  times  more  charming  than  when  she  is  thwarted.’’ 

Minnie  burst  into  a  pretty  ringing  laugh  at  this. 

“  Why  you  dear  goose  of  a  paps,"  she  said,  “  that’s  tme 
of  everybody.  Bat  now  I'm  going  to  be  very  serious,”  she 
continued,  trying  the  effect  of  the  long  sweeping  curls  on  her 
neck  against  the  thin  bronze  cheeks  of  the  veteran.  “And 
I  want  to  know  how  long  I  may  stay  at  Mr.  Norman’s.” 

“  Do  you  want  to  stay  very  long?”  asked  her  father  a  little 
wistfully. 

“  That  depends,”  said  Minnie,  shaking  her  head  in  doubt. 
“If  balls,  and  parties,  and  operas  are  like  fairyland,  and  a 
prince  makes  love  to  me,  I  shall  want  to  stay  a  long  time.” 

“  Ah  I  Mionie,”  returned  the  general  “  it  is  that  love- 
making  that  I  most  dread.  Promise  me  that  you  will  listen 
to  none  of  it.” 

“  Are  you  afraid  of  my  getting  married  ?”  asked  Minnie. 
“  You  need  not  fear  that  1  never  mean  to  marry  till  I  find 
a  man  exactly  like  yon,  only  young — a  drilled  seraph  with 
military  whiskers  and  a  heart  as  kind  and  generons  as  a 
king's.” 

The  general  sighed. 

“I  had  hoped,  darling,”  he  said,  “  to  find  you  such  a  man — 
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a  hnsband  who  would  not  take  my  daughter  from  me,  but 
who  would  be  to  me  a  aon.  But  I  am  diaappointed,  Minnie, 
and  all  my  projects  are  blown  away  like  the  smoke  of  a  gun." 

He  took  a  letter  from  his  pocket  as  he  spoke,  and,  opening 
h,  read  out  these  few  words : — 

“‘DnaK  Sm, — Yonr  letter  informing  my  mother  of  your 
arriyal  in  Paris  reached  me  a  week  after  her  sudden  death, 
and  just  when  I  was  on  the  point  of  forwarding  the  inclosed 
to  yon  to  India.  I  belieye  it  is  the  last  letter  my  mother  eyer 
wrote.  I  am  partially  acquainted  with  its  contents,  and  can 
only  add  on  my  own  aooonnt  that  I  shall  be  glad  to  go  to 
India,  and  grateful,  most  grateful,  for  your  interest  and  aid  in 
my  career.  My  mother’s  letter  explains  more  fully  than  I  can 
yentnre  to  do  my  present  position,  and  my  engagement  to  the 
best  and  gentlest  girl  that  eyer  blessed  a  forlorn  heart  with 
her  loye.  I  need  scarcely  say  how  anxious  I  am  to  place 
myself  in  a  position  to  offer  her  a  home.  My  regiment  is 
ordered  to  Ireland  immediately,  being  some  weeks  before  we 
expected  to  go  thither,  but  I  hold  myself  in  readiness  to  effect 
an  exchange  for  India  on  the  least  intimation  from  you  that 
you  desire  it’  ” 

This  was  signed  “Philip  Rsyner,”  and  it  concluded  by 
glying  his  address  in  Ireland,  and  by  an  earnest  wish  to  hear 
from  the  general  shortly. 

“  So  this  model  young  man,  at  whose  head  yon  baye  thrown 
me,  yon  dear  goose-cherub  of  a  papa,  won’t  haye  me,”  said 
Minnie,  laughing.  “  And  he  takes  care  to  tell  yon  so,  lest  there 
should  be  any  mistake  in  the  matter.  Load  me  with  benefits, 
he  says,  but  don’t  think  I’ll  marry  yonr  ugly  little  daughter  ; 
I  like  somebody  else,  who,  of  course,  is  the  loyeliest  and  most 
angelic  of  women.  Really,  my  dear  old  darling  pa,  it’s  very 
amusing.” 

Minnie  pouted,  and  smoothed  the  lines  on  the  general's 
forehead  with  her  finger  as  she  spoke. 

“And  don’t,"  she  continued,  “propose  for  me  to  any  man 
again.  Let  him  fall  in  loye  with  me  first,  and  let  me  lead 
him  a  dance  up  and  down  Europe  and  Asia,  and  let  me  tease 
and  yex  him,  and  break  his  heart,  and  make  him  suffer 
torments  before  I  let  him  ask  you  for  me.  That’s  the  way 
to  treat  men.  O  yon  dear  innocent  pet!  yon  are  an  old 
soldier  and  I  am  a  little  school  girl,  but  I  know  more  than 
yon.  Hint  to  a  young  ape  that  yon  want  him,  and  of  course 
he  says  *  Merd !’  ” 

“  Yon  see,  my  love,”  interposed  the  discomfited  general, 
“  his  mother  was  my  dear  friend,  and  I  thought  to  keep  yon 
with  me  by  choosing  a  poor  son-in-law.” 

“  Ah !  what  a  comfort  it  is  that  he  won’t  have  me  !  I 
intend  to  marry  a  prince  with  glass  shoes  and  diamond 
bMklea,  and  silyer  cockle-shells  in  his  golden  hair,  and  a 
million  at  the  yery  least  in  his  fashionable  pockets.  And  so 
yon  are  going  to  Ireland  to  see  this  penniless  lover  of  the 
•best  of  girls?’” 

“  Partly  to  see  him,  and  partly  to  look  at  an  old  mansion 
and  estate  I  haye  in  that  greenest  of  isles,  Minnie.” 

“  Of  what  use  is  it  to  see  either  ?”  said  Minnie. 

“Why,  Philip’s  mother,  poor  thing,  tolls  me  that  his 
betrothed  is  yery  poor,  and  there  is  another  gentleman  in 
loye  with  her,  so  I  want  to  see  if  I  cannot  help  them  to  marry 
before  that  wolf  gobbles  her  up.” 

“  How  do  yon  know,  you  cruel  old  general,  that  the  other 
poor  demented  creature  is  a  wolf  ?”  asked  Minnie,  writing  her 
own  name  assiduously  with  her  little  finger  on  the  general’s 
nose.' 

“Poor  Mrs.  Rayner  tells  me  he  is  not  a  lamb,  and,  more- 
oyer,  he  is  the  son  of  a  woman  I  don't  quite  like — he  is  Mrs. 
Norman’s  son.” 

Minnie’s  little  finger  went  in  the  general’s  eye,  and  what 
with  the  pain,  and  her  handkerchief  pressed  to  it,  he  neither 


saw  the  quiyer  of  her  lip  nor  the  burning  red  that  flushed  her 
cheeks. 

“  There,  there,  Minnie,  it’s  better  ;  don’t  blind  both  eyes 
with  your  handkerchief.  I  tell  you  this  about  Leslie  Norman 
that  you  may  hold  yourself  on  yonr  guard.  I  am  told  he  is  a 
dangerously  fascinating  man.  If  I  bad  not  heard  to-day  of 
bis  deyoted  loye  for  this  gprl,  I  would  never  have  let  you  go 
to  his  mother’s.” 

“  Circnmyent  him  in  Ireland,”  said  Minnie,  with  a  little 
nervous  laugh,  “  and  marry  off  the  turtle-doves  as  fast  as  yon 
can.  Then  come  back  here,  and  help  me  to  find  that  dear 
prince  with  the  glass  slippers,  and  the  golden  shells,  and 
silver  bells,  singing  cock-a-doodle-doo !  I’m  off,  pa,  my  pet, 
to  my  own  room.  Pm  going  to  make  myself  perfectly  lovely 
for  our  drive  in  the  Bois  de  Boulogne.” 

She  ran  away,  kissing  her  hand  to  her  father  at  the  door, 
and  then  shutting  it  as  gently  as  a  bird  might  have  done. 
And  softly  and  flutteringly,  like  a  bird,  she  flew  to  her  own 
room ;  but  once  there,  and  the  lock  turned,  she  flung  herself 
wearily  into  a  chair,  and  covered  her  face  with  her  hands. 

Some  new  agitation  had  for  a  moment  stifled  even  her 
curiosity,  and  the  purloined  paper  seemed  forgotten.  But  in 
a  little  while  she  flung  off  her  sudden  grief,  and  raised  her 
face  with  a  smile. 

“  It  can't  be  true,”  she  said.  “  What  a  dear,  good,  tiresomo 
goose  pa  is,  especially  when  he  wants  so  much  coaxing !  I'm 
quite  tired.  And  now  I'll  see  what  this  paper  is  about.  It 
may  be  only  a  bill,  but  even  that  will  tell  me  something. 
How  nice  it  is  to  be  curious  I  I  am  glad  I  am  so  very,  very 
curious.  I  shouldn’t  like  to  be  as  some  girls  are — a  stick  or 
a  cabbage,  with  no  more  curiosity  or  life  than  a  pickled 
snail." 

During  this  soliloquy  the  slender  white  fingers  were  coaxing 
the  slip  of  paper  down  from  the  elbow  of  the  tight  sleeve, 
but  not  hurriedly.  Minnie  seemed  to  coquet  even  with  her 
curiosity,  and  to  enjoy  this  little  delay.  At  last,  all  crumpled 
and  warm,  it  was  drawn  forth  and  spread  out  on  her  lap. 
Then  it  showed  itself  to  be  a  telegram,  and  read  thus ; — 

“  Archibald  Grind,  Sharpton,  to  Mrs.  Norman,  Bue  de  — ,  Paris.— 
Utterly  lost.  A  new  crime  Impossible  to  carry  ont  yonr  instmctioos . 
Countersign  as  agreed  on.  ‘  A  wicked  son  is  a  curse  to  his  mother. ' " 

Minnie  put  up  her  hand  to  her  shining  head,  and  pulled 
down  all  her  glosey  hair,  as  thongh  by  no  other  way  she  could 
express  her  utter  inoomprehension  and  bewilderment. 

“  Now  what  is  the  meaning  of  this  ?”  she  said,  leaning  back 
on  the  conch  with  both  hands  plnnged  into  the  wealth  of  her 
magnifleent  braids.  “It  will  be  delightful  to  have  this  to  find 
out  while  I  am  at  Mrs.  Norman’s.  What  a  good  thing  it  is  to 
be  curious !  A  dull,  don't-care  kind  of  a  girl  would  have 
picked  this  up  and  banded  it  back  to  the  lady.  Ah,  I  hope  I 
am  too  wise  to  nuss  any  opportunity  of  acquiring  knowledge ! 
And  if  this  be  true  what  papa  says,  if  Leslie  Norman  is  really 
so  slippery  and  treacherous,  won’t  it  be  nice  to  have  some¬ 
thing  to  hold  him  by  ?  And  won’t  it  be  nice  to  give  Mrs. 
Norman  what  she  deserves,  for  trying  to  make  me  fall  in  lovo 
with  her  ‘  wicked  son’  when  she  knows  he  loves  somebody 
else  ?  They  both  want  my  money  I  suppose.  How  agreeable  !  ’ 

Here  Minnie  bit  her  lip  and  sighed,  but  comforted  herself 
by  holding  ont  the  telegram  and  reading  it  over  again. 

“  ‘  Wicked’— fascinating  son  it  ought  to  have  been.  *  A  new 
crime.’  What  has  he  been  doing  ?  Oh,  how  I  should  like  to 
find  ont !  I  don’t  want  to  hold  him  through  my  money.  I 
scorn  that.  But  if  I  could  get  some  other  power  over  him, 
and  make  him  my  slave,  and  then’’ — said  Minnie,  dashing 
her  hair  back  from  her  eyes,  as  she  sprang  from  the  sofa  and 
planted  her  little  arched  foot  firmly  on  the  floor — “  and  then 
I'd  refuse  him !”  She  sank  down  again  on  her  cushions,  and 
revelled  for  a  few  moments  in  the  luxury  of  the  thought. 
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Then  a  eload  came  over  her  brow,  and  her  defiant  nose  tamed 
itself  wrathfolly  to  the  wall. 

“And  who  is  this  girl,  I  wonder,”  she  said  to  herself 
fiercely,  “  who  has  won  the  man  my  father  wants  for  me,  and 
the  man  I  want  myself  ?  It  is  curioas  she  should  get  both. 
I'll  go  te  England  and  see  her." 


CHAPTER  XXV. 


»  rpHIS  is  exceedingly  kind  of  you,  Agnes,”  said  Mr.  Xor- 

J.  man,  reining  in  his  horse  after  a  sharp  canter,  and 
giving  his  hand  to  that  young  lady,  who,  seated  on  Mr.  Shep¬ 
herd’s  pony,  awaited  him  on  the  brow  of  a  hill. 

“  Kind  of  Mr.  Shepherd  you  mean,”  she  retorted,  laughing. 
“  How  could  I  have  come  without  his  aid  ?” 

“  He  was  very  glad  to  give  it,  doubtiess,  Haggle,”  responded 
Mr.  Norman  gallantly. 

“Tou  are  out  there,”  returned  the  matter-of-fact  Agnes. 
“  I  had  precious  trouble  to  make  him  lend  me  this  little  hall- 
starved  beast  of  his.  It  cost  me  three  notes,  a  bunch  of 
flowers — sentimental  ones,  rosebuds  and  forget-me-nots — a 
long  tiresome  walk  with  the  poor  lovelorn  creature,  and  lastly 
— would  you  believe  it? — a  lock  of  my  hair!” 

Here  Agnes  laughed  till  the  pony  shook  responsive,  while 
Mr.  Norman  regarded  her  with  a  curioas  look — half  admira¬ 
tion,  half  amusement. 

“  You  certainly  are  clever,”  he  said.  “  I  wish  I  knew  some 
one  who  wanted  just  such  a  wife  as  yon,  Agnes.  I’d  recom¬ 
mend  yon  for  promotion  forthwith.  What  do  you  mean  to 
do  with  this  clerical  admirer  of  yours?  Will  you  marry 
him  ?’’ 


“  No,”  said  Agnes.  “  I  don’t  think  I’d  enter  the  Church 
under  a  bishop.  Mr.  Shepherd  has  got  seventy-five  pounds 
a  year,  and  finds  his  own  tracts  and  soup  tickets.  ITl  leave 
him  to  the  scrag  of  mutton  to  whom  ha  is  engaged.” 

“Very  well,”  returned  Mr.  Norman  indolently;  “then 
that’s  settled.  And  meanwhile,  you  may  break  his  heart  if 
you  will,  Agnes.  I  really  don’t  mind  whose  ponies  or  whose 
pills  you  have,  so  you  always  remain  my  fast  friend.” 

“  Infinitely  obliged  to  you,”  said  Agnes,  with  a  curl  of  her 
lip.  “  In  what  particular  line  of  devotion  are  you  going  to 
put  my  friendship  to  the  test  to-day  ?  I  presume  you  did 
not  ask  me  to  meet  you  here  for  nothing  7” 

“  Right,  as  yom  always  are,  Agnes,”  answered  Mr.  Norman 
in  a  languid  tone.  He  put  his  hand  to  his  brow  and  gazed 
down  the  road  wearily,  as  if  there  was  nothing  more  to  be 
said  on  the  subject. 

“Well!”  exclaimed  Agnes,  jerking  the  pony’s  head  round 
mpatiently.  “  Is  that  all  ?  Why  don’t  you  speak  out  ?” 

“  I  was  merely  going  to  remark,”  said  Mr.  Norman  more 
languidly  still,  “that  the  ides  of  June  are  come  and  gone,  and 
so  is  our  *  pale  lover.’  Yon  see  how  true  a  prophet  I  am, 
Agnes.” 

He  looked  np  with  a  momentary  glance  of  smiling  trinmph 
in  his  eye,  and  then,  stooping,  caressed  his  horse  with  a  lazy, 
daintily-gloved  hand. 

“Not  that  I  take  any  credit  to  myself  for  my  prophecy,” 
he  continued ;  “  it  is  so  easy  to  foresee  that  a  poor  man 
most  be  driven  by  circumstances,  while  a  rich  one  drives 
them." 

’’What  particular  circumstance  did  you  drive  in  this 
instance?”  asked  Agnes  coolly.  “Was  it  a  burglarious  cir¬ 
cumstance?” 

“  Ah !  that  was  quite  a  providence,  Agnes,  was  it  not  ?” 
said  Mr.  Norman,  patting  his  horse.  “  Really,  but  for  that 
charming  thief,  Rayner  might  have  had  the  wherewithal  to 
carry  my  pretty  little  Flo’  to  Ireland,  and  so  balk  me  of  my 
bride.  But  yon  see,  Agnes,  Providence  interferes  to  protect 


a  moneyed  man ;  it  won’t  permit  him  to  be  disappointed  and 
embittered.” 

Agnes  watched  him  as  be  said  this  with  a  very  keen  glaaeev 
not  unmingled  with  admiration  at  bis  consnmmate  coolness. 

“  So  you  think  Providence  is  on  the  side  of  money  ?”  she 
remarked  shortly. 

“  And  the  other  party  as  well,  Agnes,”  returned  Mr.  Nor¬ 
man  in  his  most  languid  manner,  as  if  so  very  trite  and  true 
a  remark  were  a  weariness  to  him ;  “  that  ancient  gentleman 
likewise  is  always  on  the  side  of  money.” 

“  I  have  never  doubted  that  fact,”  observed  Agnes,  “  sinoe 
I  have  had  the  pleasure  of  knowing  you.” 

Mr.  Norman  laughed. 

“I  take  that  as  a  compliment,  Agnes,”  he  said,  “since 
Plutus  holds  all  the  virtues  in  his  service— courtesy,  gentie- 
ness,  refinement,  honour,  generosity,  gratitude,  all  troop  at 
his  bidding.  And  I  must  be  poor  indeed  if  not  one  of  tbeee 
handmaidens  of  wealth  is  held  by  my  purse-  strings.” 

The  courtesy  with  which  he  said  this,  the  perfect  grace 
and  ease  of  his  manner,  would  have  charmed  any  woman  but 
Agnes,  but  she  never  understood  him  when  be  philosophised, 
and  when  he  was  over-fluent  she  suspected  him. 

“  It  seems  Plutus  holds  the  vices,  too,  in  bis  service,”  she 
retorted.  “At  all  events,  in  this  instance  burglary  troops 
in  as  a  very  opportune  handmaiden.  What  does  Mr.  Grind 
say  to  that  special  Providence  of  yours,  the  thief  ?” 

Mr.  Norman  certainly  winced  at  this  abrupt  question,  for, 
taming  bis  horse’s  head  to  the  hedge,  he  allowed  him  to  crop 
a  mouthful  of  grass  before  he  answered  it. 

“Mr.  Grind  says  very  little,  Agnes;  it  is  a  sore  subject 
with  him ;  you  know  he  lent  the  money  to  Mrs.  Rayner.” 

“Foreseeing,  I  eup]>ose,”  said  Agnes  with  a  smile  on  her 
face,  “  that  it  would  be  of  no  service  to  her  son.” 

“Yon  give  old  Grind  credit  for  a  wonderful  foresight, 
Agnes,”  replied  Mr.  Norman  carelessly.  “Now  1  rather 
think  if  any  such  prescience  had  haunted  him,  he  would  have 
taken  some  means  to  disappoint  my  'providence,'  as  yon 
amiably  name  that  estimable  burglar.” 

“Ob,  nonsense,”  retorted  Agnes,  “you  and  Mr.  Ghrind 
understand  each  other  perfectly.” 

“  On  all  business  matters  I  hope  we  do,  Agnes,  bnt  in  lo-ve 
affairs  you  see  we  differ.  He  has  no  mercy  for  what  be 
terms  my  infatuation :  he  thinks  a  connection  with  your 
family— excuse  me,  Agnes— would  do  the  bank  no  good,  and 
he  loves  the  firm  too  well  to  let  me  injure  it  if  he  can  help  H. 
And,  upon  my  word,  he  is  so  much  in  the  right— excuse  me 
again— that  when  I  accused  him  of  advancing  this  money 
without  my  knowledge,  and  quite  out  of  the  way  of  bnsineas, 
merely  to  annoy  and  thwart  me,  and  he  reidied  he  would 
certainly  throw  every  hindrance  in  the  way  of  my  mining  him 
and  myself  in  such  a  marriage,  I  really  had  not  a  word  to 
say  in  answer.  So  now  that  I  have  the  laugh  against  him, 
by  the  aid  of  that  obliging  robber,  yon  may  easily  imagine 
the  subject  is  by  no  means  a  pleasant  one  with  my  esteemed 
partner.  It  is  quite  amusing  to  see  how  he  avoids  it.” 

Mr.  Norman  laughed  musically,  but  neither  his  lang^  nor 
the  soft  tones  of  his  voice  hindered  Agnes  from  feeling  the 
gall  and  the  sting  in  his  speech. 

“If  we  are  such  a  disreputable  lot,”  she  said  sbrntly, 
“why  don’t  you  cut  ns  altogether?  I  am  sure  Fairy,. for 
one,  would  be  perfectly  willing  yon  should  drop  us.” 

Mr.  Norman  positively  turned  pale,  and  bringing  his 
horse  close  to  Mr.  Sh^dierd’s  maoh-enduring  pony,  be  laid 
bis  hand  on  Agnes's. 

“Why  do  you  say  such  coarse,  omel  things,  Agnes?”  be 
demanded.  “  You  know  I  cannot  listen  to  Grind,  yon  know 
I  cannot  leave  yon,  even  if  your  family  min  me  body  and 
souL  Hove  your  sister  Fairy.  lam  bound  hand  andtoet;  abe 
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Lm  chained  me  in  fetters  of  fire  and  anguish.  I  am  tor¬ 
mented  night  and  day.  I  am  mad,  miserable,  raging — if  it 
were  n'>t  for  fear  of  consequences,  I  would  snsp,  like  threads, 
eytry  tie  that  binds  her  to  Rayner.  I  will  have  her.  I  care 
for  nothing,  neither  her  bate,  nor  her  opposition,  nor  his  puny 
love.  Ot  what  nse  is  my  money  if  it  cannot  buy  me  the  only 
woman  I  ever  loved  ?  And  do  I  not  bear  my  position  of 
‘despised  rival’  with  good-temper  and  ease?”  he  continued, 
cooling  in  bis  passion,  and  dropping  his  voice  to  its  old  soft, 
ness.  “  Surely,  Agnes,  I  play  my  miserable  part  gracefully 
enough,  with  smiling  amiability  and  coolness.  I  know  my 
fate  if  I  am  unauccessful,  and  how  I  must  sneak  off  the  stage¬ 
like  a  circumvented  villain,  while  the  '  happy  lover’  sings  a 
charming  ditty  in  which  he  tells  the  audience  be  is  the  best 
and  noblest  of  men.” 

Agnes,  who  had  been  a  little  frightened  at  the  beginning  of 
this  speech,  laughed  at  the  end. 

“  Well,  Philip  isn’t  a  bad  fellow,”  she  said. 

“And  I  am,  I  suppose,”  interrupted  Mr.  Xorman.  “I 
deny  it.  I  am  no  worse  than  others.  And  I  love  Fairy  better 
than  Philip  Rsyner  does,  and  with  my  means,  I  am  more 
likely  to  give  her  a  happy  home  than  he  is.” 

“  Only  she  likes  Phil,”  said  Agnes.  “  She  is  such  a  fool 
yon  see.” 

“Sbe  shall  like  me,  Agnes,”  returned  Mr.  Xorman  in  a 
determined  tone,  “or  I’m  a  fool.  Even  now  sbe  is  obliged 
to  give  me  credit  for  disinterestedness  and  some  little  gene¬ 
rosity.  What  do  I  gain  by  an  alliance  wiih  your  family?  I 
dare  not  ask  myself  what  I  lose  or  what  I  risk.  I  do  not 
wish  to  hurt  your  feelings,  Agnes,  but  the  time  is  come  when 
I  must  tell  yon  the  plain  truth,  otherwise  I  would  not  have 
said  what  I  did  just  now  about  Mr.  Grind.  But  you  ought  to 
know  that  he  is  no  friend  to  Fairy — that  is,  as  the  future  Mrs. 
Xorman.  I  lose  bis  esteem,  I  incur  his  suspicion,  if  I  marry 
her.  And  I  risk  my  mother’s  favour.  Let  me  tell  yon  a 
secret,  Agnes ;  she  chose  a  wife  for  me  long  ago — a  girl  with 
a  hundred  thousand  pounds  and  a  hundred  charms  as  well. 
I  have  seen  her — if  I  had  never  known  Fairy  I  could  have 
loved  her  well  enough.  Good  Heavens!  it  is  I,  Agnes,  who 
am  the  fooL  To  think  that  I  fiing  away  a  girl  like  Miss 
Sinclair,  and  scatter  all  prudent  considerations  to  the  winds, 
for  the  sake  of  a  woman  who  is  indifferent  and  cold  to  me  as 
an  icicle,  and  whose  worldly  position  is  that  of  a  beggar. 
Truly  this  passion  has  crazed  my  brain,  and  I  am  a  demented 
man.  or  an  idiot.” 

Did  Mr.  Norman  wish  to  frighten  .tgnes  with  the  idea  that 
she  might  yet  lose  all  chance  of  a  rich  brother-in-law,  or  was 
he  for  once  spi-aking reason  to  his  own  hut.  passionate  heart? 
Agnes  could  not  tell,  but  at  all  events  she  dared  not  this  time 
take  offence  at  any  of  the  nnplea-ant  truths  contained  in  his 
speech.  “  Miss  Sinclair !”  she  said  uneasily.  “  Is  she  General 
Sinclair’s  daughter  ?”  Mr.  Norman  nodded.  His  energy  bad 
died  away,  and  indolence  and  indifference  sat  on  every  feature 
of  bis  bandnome  face. 

“  Then  she  is  the  daughter  of  Mrs.  Rayner’s  old  friend,” 
observed  Agnes. 

“I  don’t  care  whose  daughter  she  is”  said  Mr  Norman, 
“nor  whose  wife  she  is.”  His  listless  tone  seemed  to  say  he 
cared  for  nothing.  “Sbe  has  money  enough  to  buy  herself 
happiness  if  the  article  is  to  be  bought,  and  I  hope  she  will 
get  it  at  a  cheaper  price  than  it  seems  I  have  to  pay  for  it.” 

“  I  don’t  see  that  yon  are  paying  so  much,”  remarked  Agnes 
curtly ;  *'  for,  after  all,  the  money  you  Irt  mamma  and  me—” 

“Ob,  Agnes,  Agnesi”  ezclsimed  Mr.  Norman  wearily; 
“how  often  shall  1  tell  you  that  I  am  a  gentleman?  I  was 
not  thinking  of  money.” 

“Well,  if  yon  are  not  thinking  of  money,  and  yon  won’t  tell 
me  what  you  ore  thinking  of,”  said  Agnes  abruptly,  “1  bad 


better  go  home.”  She  stopped  the  pony  in  his  ambling  walk, 
and  turned  his  head  towards  Willowdean. 

Mr.  Norman  regarded  her  with  a  sad  expression. 

“  So  you  won’t  spare  mo  any  pain,  Agnes  ?” 

“  If  you  mean  that  I  am  to  guess  at  your  dirty  work,  and 
do  it  without  being  asked,”  she  responded  indignantly,  “  then 
I  answer  I  certainly  won’t." 

Mr.  Xorman,  with  weary  eyes,  looked  into  her  bold,  hand¬ 
some  face,  and  sighed. 

“I  scarcely  know  what  we  are  fencing  about  this  morning,” 
be  said,  “  nor  why  I  should  mind  speaking  out  to  you,  Agnes. 
Do  yon  recollect  my  telling  you  once  there  was  a  time  for  all 
things,  even  for  revenge  ?” 

“Ah,  now  we  are  coming  to  it,  I  suppose,” observed  the  young 
lady  grimly.  “  Do  get  on  faster.  I’m  tired.  You’ll  go  home 
to  a  good  dinner,  and  a  good  sleep  if  you  choose.  I  shall  have 
neither.  And  I  must  humbug  and  fiatter  my  saintly  admirer, 
and  tell  fibs  to  pa  and  ma,  before  I  get  a  cup  of  bad  tea  and 
some  bread-and-scrape.” 

“  What  a  pity  we  are  not  in  Paris,  Agnes !  What  a  dinner 
I  would  give  myself  the  pleasure  of  sharing  with  yon!  And 
what  a  glorious  bottle  of  Cbambertin  we’d  finish  between  us ! 
And  then  we'd  go  to  the  opera.” 

Mr.  Norman  gave  a  glance  all  around — there  was  not  a  soul 
on  the  lonely  road,  and  stooping  low  over  Mr.  Shepherd's 
pony,  be  imprinted  a  light  kiss  on  Agnes’s  flushed  and 
pleasure- sparkling  face. 

“  For  old  friendship’s  sake,”  he  said  softly. 

“  Ah,  don’t  make  one  wild!”  sbe  exclaimed;  “  don’t  make 
one  think  of  Paris,  and  dinners,  and  operas,  in  contrast  with 
such  a  home  as  mine !” 

“  Is  there  any  reason  why  you  should  stay  in  it  ?"  asked  her 
companion  in  his  most  insinuating  voice.  “  Why  should  we 
not  go  to  Paris  in  a  month ortwo,  Agnes— yon.  Fairy,  and  I?" 

There  was  something  in  the  picture  that  flushed  his  own 
cheek  and  made  his  voice  tremble.  He  took  Agnes’s  hand  as 
he  spoke,  and  drawing  off  the  little  glove,  he  caressed  it  softly, 
watching  at  the  same  time  the  crimson  glow  which  spread 
itself  in  a  warm  flush  over  her  face  and  neck. 

“  If  you  married  Fairy,  would  you  take  me  to  Paris  ?”  she 
asked  eagerly. 

“Would  I  take  yon,  Agnes!”  remonstrated  Mr.  Norman, 
while  hie  soft  fingers  in  their  gentle  pressure  seemed  to 
repeat  the  reproach.  “  Should  1  not  be  proud  to  take  such  a 
sister  anywhere?" 

“  And  there  is  only  this  horrid  Philip  Rayner  in  the  way," 
said  Agnes.  “  Well,  what  is  it  yon  want  me  to  do  ?” 

“  Anything  your  revenge  dictates,  Agnes.” 

“  Ob,  that’s  bosh,  my  revenge !"  she  returned.  “  Just  at 
present  I'm  more  spiteful  against  Mrs.  Tapes  and  Fred  Phil- 
perse  than  I  am  against  Phil.” 

“  Bat  if  spite  against  Phil  pays  the  best  ? — and  yon  do  owe 
him  a  tremendous  grudge,  yon  know,  Agnes.  And  besides, 
why  should  he  ruin  all  our  schemes  of  pleasure,  as  I  foresee 
he  will  ?”  continued  Mr.  Norman,  relinquishing  her  hand,  and 
riding  on  moodily. 

“ He  won’t  if  I  can  prevent  him," cried  Agnes.  “Just  give 
me  your  advice,  Leslie.” 

“  Well,  since  you  ask  me,  I  should  say,  don’t  let  one  of  his 
absurd  letters  reach  Fairy’s  bands.  Stop  them,  every  one, 
and  hers  too.  That  is  the  surest  way  of  breaking  a  ridiculous, 
impossible  engagement,  which  is  undermining  Fairy’s  health 
and  happiness.  I  see  no  harm  in  giving  yon  this  advice, 
Agnes.  I  mean  well  to  you  all,  and  I  foresee  nothing  but 
misery  and  ruin  for  yonr  family  unless  your  sister  can  be  got 
to  like  me.  And  on  my  bononr,  Agnes,  I  will  be  a  good 
husband  to  her  and  a  kind  brother  to  you.” 

He  bad  turned  bis  head  away  from  Agnes  as  he  first  qwke. 
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and  kept  his  eyes  on  the  ground,  bat  now  he  raised  them  and 
looked  at  her  as  if  he  wished  his  face  to  voach  for  his  sincerity. 

He  is  humbugging  himself,  thought  Agnes,  but  be  shaVt 
humbug  me. 

“Do  you  want  me  to  bo  transported?”  she  said.  “I  can’t 
steal  letters  out  of  the  post-office.” 

“  You  are  in  the  same  house  with  Fairy — need  I  tell  you 
that  there  are  a  hundred  ways?”  expostulated  Mr.  Norman. 
“And  as  for  those  letters  that  you  cannot  hinder  from  finding 
their  way  to  the  post,  there  are  means  ercn  then.  Have  I 
told  you  that  I  have  anticipated  some  of  your  revenge  on 
Mrs.  Tapes?  I  always  think  of  you,  Agnes.  Her  old  in¬ 
capable  mother  is  displaced  at  the  Willowdean  office,  and  by 
my  interest  the  brother  of  one  of  my  clerks  is  appointed  post¬ 
master.  He  is  a  very  deserving  young  fellow,  Agnes,  quite 
worthy  of  any  notice  you  may  show  him.  Suppose  you  be¬ 
stowed  some  of  the  smiles  and  bonquots  on  him  you  now 
waste  on  your  saintly  admirer,  what  then  ?” 

“Why  then  I  expect  I  should  never  get  another  ride," 
aughod  Agnes.  “What  a  dodger  you  are!  you  are  up  to 
everything;  you  really  deserve  success." 

Mr.  Norman  winced  slightly  under  her  approbation  of  his 
merits,  and  answered  a  little  shortly— 

“Then  is  all  settled,  Agnes?” 

“  Well,  I  don’t  know,”  she  said.  “I  don’t  care  a  farthing 
for  Mr.  Shepherd,  but  I  am  very  fond  of  bis  pony.  It  is 
heart-breaking  to  give  up  a  little  animal  one  has  got  at¬ 
tached  to.” 

“  I  am  sorry  it  is  a  personal  attachment,  Agnes,  because 
I  think  a  friend  might  lend  you  a  better  horse.” 

“  Oh,  indeed !’’  replied  Agnes  carelessly.  “  But  unless  the 
friend's  horse  would  be  so  accommodating  as  to  live  without 
corn,  and  be  clean  without  grooming,  I  really  think  my  affec¬ 
tion  for  tne  pony  wilt  hinder  my  borrowing  him.” 

“  The  horse  I  speak  of,  Agnes,  will  come  to  your  gate 
groomed,  fed,  and  saddled  whenever  you  require  him.  My 
clerk's  brother  will  see  to  that.” 

There  was  a  moment’s  silence,  during  which  Agnes  fixed 
her  eyes  on  Mr.  Norman's  face,  and  seemed  struck  by  its 
deep  sadness. 

“  You  look  as  miserable  as  if  yon  were  going  to  be  banged,” 
she  remarked.  “  I  wonder  yon  don't  give  up  this  humbugging 
affair  altogether.  You  are  surely  rich  enough  to  be  happy 
without  my  sickly,  sentimental  sister.  Oh,  wouldn't  I  be 
jolly  if  I  had  your  money !” 

“  There’s  where  the  thorn  enters  the  flesh  again,"  he  re¬ 
turned.  “  I  cannot  be  happy  without  her,  and  why  should 
not  my  wealth  buy  her  for  me  ?  Why  should  I  fix  my  heart 
on  the  only  woman - ’’ 

“  Who  is  not  in  the  money  market,”  said  Agnes. 

Mr.  Norman  shook  his  head  as  though  it  were  not  that  he 
was  going  to  say,  and  they  rode  on  for  a  minute  in  silence. 

“  Yon  see,”  he  observed  abruptly,  “  I  am  paying  a  price  a 
thousand  times  higher  than  mere  money - ” 

“  Yes,  certainly  you  are  playing  rather  a  dangerous  game,” 
she  responded.  “Hbw  have  you  slept  since  the  burglary 
business  ?” 

“I  can’t  say  it  has  disturbed  my  slumbers,  Agnes,”  he 
replied. 

“Well,  I  must  confess  you  are  even  cooler  than  I  thought 
yon,”  she  said.  “  When  I  saw  yon  jump  the  wall  that  night 
I  declare  I  was  dumbfoundered  with  fright.” 

“  What  wall  ? — what  night  ?  — what  are  yon  talking  about  ?” 
asked  Mr.  Norman  in  a  sort  of  lazy  surprise,  turning  bis 
horse  to  look  at  Agnes. 

“How  well  you  do  it !”  she  said,  lifting  her  handsome  brows 
under  the  shadow  of  her  bat  in  admiration  of  his  acting. 
“The  robbery  night,  to  be  sure.  I  can  tell  yon  I  nearly  lost 


my  wits  on  seeing  you,  and  it  was  only  by  a  great  effort  I 
regained  my  presence  of  mind  and  put  Phil  on  tha  wrong 
scent.” 

Leaning  his  hand  on  bis  saddle,  Mr.  Norman  stared  in 
amazement  at  Agnes,  and  then  burst  into  a  light  laugh. 

“I  knew  your  opinion  of  me  was  not  a  flattering  one,”  he 
said,  “but  really  I  was  not  aware  you  did  me  the  honour  to 
bel'ove  me  a  burglar.” 

“  And  it  was  not  you  ?” 

“  Of  course  not,”  he  rejoined.  “  Are  you  mad,  Agnes  ?” 

“  Then  all  I  can  say,"  she  returned,  looking  him  full  in  the 
face,  “is  that  there  aro  two  of  you  in  the  world.  If  that  was 
not  yon  who  scrambled  over  the  wall  it  was  your  ghost,  and 
the  sooner  you  introduce  me  to  your  doable  the  better  I  shall 
be  pleased.  Considering  what  friends  you  and  I  are,  he  might 
take  a  fancy  to  me  and  marry  me.” 

“When  you  find  him  I  sincerely  hope  he  may,  Agnes;  and 
rest  assured  when  I  And  him  I  will  hasten  to  do  the  honours 
of  an  introduction.  But  meanwhile  you  must  permit  me  to 
doubt  both  your  eyesight  and  your  penetration.  I  d  m’t  be¬ 
lieve  in  the  likeness  you  speak  of;  the  moonlight  deceived 
you.  And  may  I  ask  by  what  train  of  thought  you  connected 
me  with  this  gentleman,  and  traced  a  likeness  between  us? 
I  believe  I  am  not  even  acquainted  with  a  pick(>ocket,  much 
less  a  burglar.  My  friends  who  rob  their  fellow-men  are  in 
a  much  higher  cla-is  in  their  profession,  and  they  ply  their 
calling  under  quite  different  methods.  They  and  I,  of  course, 
scorn  these  low  depredators  on  society,  who  rob  so  unsuien- 
tifically  as  to  be  found  out  and  get  called  by  their  right 
names.” 

Mr.  Norman’s  languid  manner  made  this  quite  a  long 
speech,  and  Agnes  yawned  at  the  end  of  it. 

“I  don’t  want  to  philosophise  on  society,”  she  said, 
shrugging  her  shoulders ;  “  let's  stick  to  business.  Was  it 
you  or  was  it  not  ?"’ 

“I  shall  not  even  take  the  trouble  to  say  no,”  returned 
Mr.  Norman,  riding  on  slightly  ahead. 

Agnes  was  puzzled.  “The  man  looked  like  you,”  she  said 
apologetically.  “There  was  no 'train  of  thought’ — I  don't 
trouble  myself  to  think  very  often — leading  me  to  likenesses. 
The  fellow's  hat  fell  off  when  he  jumped  from  the  wall,  and 
then  all  at  once  it  flashed  into  my  mind,  ‘  That's  Leslie 
Norman  in  disguise.’ " 

“  Very  complimentary  fo  Leslie  Norman's  manners,  morals 
and  appearance,”  observed  that  gentleman,  checking  his 
horse  for  Agnes  to  join  him.  “Have  you  told  anybody  else 
of  that  singular  flash  which  illumined  your  mind  so  flatter¬ 
ingly  for  me  ?" 

“Don’t  be  stupid,”  expostulated  Agnes;  “I  am  not  a  fool 
I  hope.” 

“  Well,  then,  Agnes,  if  this  is  not  some  absurd  jest  of  yours, 
let  me  counsel  you  to  keep  that  flash  in  a  dark  lantern.  Mr 
Orind  is  singularly  jealous  of  the  good  name  of  the  firm 
‘  Norman  and  Orind ;’  it  would  not  be  at  all  agreeable  to  his 
feelings  to  hear  of  a  likeness  between  the  head  partner  and 
a  burglar.  It  is  rather  dangerous  talk,  Naggle,  so  after  you 
have  told  me  in  what  the  supposed  likenoi^s  consisted,  and 
what  the  man  wore,  and  all  the  rest  of  it,  we'll  drop  the 
subject  for  ever.  Qood  heavens !  why  old  Orind  would  either 
swoop  down  upon  you  for  libel,  like  a  tearing,  howling,  cutting, 
grinding  steam  mill,  steam  saw,  and  hammer  all  in  one,  or 
else  he'd  actually  believe  the  story,  and  in  that  case  he’d  be 
down  upon  me.” 

The  tone  of  interest  and  life  in  which  Mr.  Norman  uttered 
this  sentence  partly  frightened  Agnes,  so  after  hastening  to 
assure  him  of  her  silence,  she  gave  him  as  minute  a  description 
as  she  could  of  the  thief,  mingled  with  a  slight  apology  for 
her  mistake.  “  And  now  let  me  say  one  word  more  about 
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tboM  letters,”  she  continued.  “  1  will  run  no  rieks,  mind,  and 
DO  matter  how  ‘deaerring’  your  yonng  friend  may  be,  I  can  do 
nothing  at  home  without  mamma  and  Roots.  And  ma  has 
a  conscience,  and  you'll  have  to  put  the  screw  on  pretty 
hard  before  you'll  blind  it.” 

“  Then  wo  must  put  the  screw  on,  Agnes,”  said  Mr.  Norman 
with  a  half  sigh.  “  1  am  going  to  Paris  next  week ;  I  can't 
help  what  Grind  may  do  in  my  absence.  And,  Agnes,  let  me 
tell  you  here  earnestly  that  there  is  nothing  Grind  will  not 
risk  to  break  off  my  connection  with  yonr  family.  He  has 
no  pity  for  any  of  you ;  bear  this  in  mind  and  beware  of 
him.” 

“I  know  he  is  a  hard-hearted,  money-grubbing  old  beast,” 
responded  Agnes.  “  I  wonder  you  dou't  pay  somebody  to  kill 
him.  Do  you  mean  to  call  at  our  flourishing  mansion  to  say 
good-bye  ?” 

“  No,  Agnes,”  returned  Mr.  Norman  mournfully :  “  I  cannot 
trust  myself.  I  will  nerer  see  Fairy  again  till  I  can  look 
on  her  as  mine.  If  I  could  act  an  indifferent  part,  if  I  could 
play  that  little  Sinclair  card  and  frighten  yonr  father  and 
naotber  with  the  idea  that  I  was  in  love  with  her  thousands, 
Fd  call ;  as  it  is  I  will  send  my  adienx  in  a  letter.” 

“Well!”  exclaimed  Agnes,  “yon  do  astonish  me!  I  have 
always  looked  upon  yon  as  a  sort  of  human  encumber,  you 
were  so  cool.  Fairy  has  worked  a  miracle.  I  wish  some  one 
would  fall  in  love  with  me  in  this  blind,  headlong  way.” 

Agnes  spoke  in  a  vexed  tone,  and  her  handsome  face 
expressed  an  intense  disgust  and  irritation.  Mr.  Norman 
observed  it. 

“Agnes,”  he  said,  “I  wish  you  knew  how  grateful  I  am  to 
you  for  so  patiently  bearing  with  me.  It  is  more  agreeable 
to  play  principal  than  confidante  in  a  love  affair,  I  know,  but 
when  you  and  I  and  Fairy  are  in  Paris  you  shall  not  regret 
yonr  r6le." 

Slightly  mollified,  Agnes  asked  in  a  softer  tone  how  long 
he  was  going  to  stay  away. 

“I  don't  know,”  ho  answered.  “  My  mother  has  her 
favourite  Miss  Sinclair  with  her,  and  I  suppose  she  will 
keep  me  as  long  as  she  can.” 

“  1  would  advise  yon  to  play  that  Sinclair  card  in  your 
letter,”  said  Agnes  confidentially.  “It  will  frighten  ma 
tremendously.  But  after  all  your  mother  may  persuade  yon 
to  take  her.  She  is  very  pretty  you  say,  and  you  are  very 
fickle ;  yon  may  fall  in  love  with  her  yet.” 

“I  did  that  long  ago,  and  it's  over,"  rejoined  Mr.  Norman, 
hiding  a  yawn  with  his  white  glove.  “  What  do  yon  suppose 
I  did  with  myself  after  yon  quitted  Paris  till  I  came  here  and 
saw  Fairy  ?  I  fell  in  love  of  course.  My  mother  had  the 
girl  at  the  house  on  a  match-making  scheme,  and  I  thought 
myself  very  amiable  in  yielding  to  her  earnest  wish  that 
I  should  make  myself  agreeable.” 

Agnes  Int  her  lip,  and  from  beneath  her  lashes  a  look  of 
eootempt  and  scorn  flashed  out  for  a  moment,  then  she 
laughed. 

“  I  hope  Miss  Sinclair  will  think  you  ‘  very  amiable'  too,” 
she  said,  “  and  the  general  as  welL” 

“The  general  doesn't  know  I  have  ever  seen  his  daughter. 
And  she  was  only  a  little  school-girl,  as  amusing  as  a  kitten 
and  as  sly.  Agnes,  yon  are  tired  to  death.  I'll  take  yon 
home  as  far  as  the  Willowdoan  €hite.” 

When  they  parted,  Mr.  Norman  gave  back  the  little  glove 
which  he  had  drawn  off  with  those  long,  soft,  caressing  fingers 
of  his. 

“  It  is  quite  a  shabby  little  glove,  Agnes,”  he  said.  “  Buy 
yourself  a  new  pair  for  our  next  ride." 

In  taking  it  Agnes  felt  a  crisp  Wt  of  paper  within,  whose 
magic  touch  brought  a  beautiful  sparkle  to  her  eyes  as  she 
smiled  adieu. 


MISS  AUSTEN, 

m.— nzE  ABT. 

WE  have  said  so  much  in  praise  of  Miss  Austen's  art, 
that  it  may  be  as  well  before  we  go  further  to  examine 
in  what  it  consists.  Charlotte  Bronte  was  right,  in  her  own 
sense,  in  denying  her  title  to  the  name  of  one  of  the  greatest 
artists  of  human  nature.  Lewes  was  right  in  his  in  claiming 
it  for  her.  Andrea  del  Sarto  is  said  to  have  been  a  greater  artu  t 
than  Raphael.  Charlotte  Bronte  was  judging  by  the  height 
of  aim,  Lewes  by  completeness  of  execution.  But  Charlotte 
Bronte  made  the  mistake  of  confusing  nature  with  art.  Miss 
Austen's  nature  was  not  of  the  highest  type;  she  was  not 
poetical,  she  was  not  philosophical,  she  was  not  oven  very  noble 
or  highminded ;  she  was  amiable  and  ladylike,  a  person  of 
exquisite  taste,  delicate  humour,  and  refined  sense,  and  she 
was  no  less  artistic  because  she  was  not  sentimental  than 
because  she  was  not  broadly  humorous,  for  art  must  be  always 
limited  by  nature.  But  her  art  was  almost  perfect  in  its 
development  within  this  range. 

Her  material  was  the  upper  middle  life  in  the  country  of 
the  beginning  of  the  century ;  her  power  was  composed  of 
observation,  insight,  taste,  humour,  and  good  sense ;  the  rest 
was  cultivation.  By  continued  observation,  aided  by  insight, 
she  collected  a  regiment  of  knowledge,  and  by  taste,  humour, 
and  good  sense,  selected  the  most  useful  recruits  and  drilled 
them  into  order.  Her  aim  was  to  give  an  amusing  but 
faithful  picture  of  the  people  and  life  with  which  she  was 
best  acquainted. 

To  be  readable  is  the  first  requisite  of  a  novel.  The 
preacher  is  sure  of  bis  congregation,  but  the  novel-writer  can 
exercise  no  compulsion,  and  even  the  preacher's  effort  is 
completely  thrown  away  unless  the  ear  of  the  audience  is 
gained.  People  read  novels  for  amusement,  and  will  not  listen 
to  sermons  in  disguise,  especially  in  three  volumes.  It  has 
only  been  in  comparatively  the  lost  few  years  that  novel- 
writers  have  been  found  who  have  been  able  te  use  novels 
successfully  as  the  vehicles  of  high  thought,  but  in  such 
books  the  instruction  has  been  the  medium  through  which 
amusement  has  been  conveyed,  not  the  pill  of  which  amuse¬ 
ment  was  the  sugared  coating.  Still  now  as  ever,  to  amuse 
is  the  sine  qua  non  of  a  novel-writer,  whether  the  writer  be 
Thackeray  or  Miss  Braddon,  Kingsley  or  George  Eliot 
But  at  the  time  in  which  Miss  Austen  wrote,  high  thinkers 
— for  even  Scott  was  not  a  high  thinker — did  not  write  novels. 
In  spite  of  the  large  numbers  that  were  printed,  they  were 
held,  and  not  unjustly,  in  something  like  contempt,  and  there 
were  very  few  who  dared  to  speak  out  in  their  praise.  Even 
the  novel-writers  themselves,  following  the  general  prejudice, 
instead  of  vindicating  their  right  to  a  high  place  in  the 
literary  world,  condemned  novels  by  the  mouths  of  their 
characters  as  the  foolish  pabulum  of  idlers,  exempting  by 
inference  their  own  works  only  from  their  ungenerous 
censure.  In  the  very  first  book  of  Miss  Austen,  she,  with  a 
generosity  that  sprang  from  good  heart  and  good  sense, 
bravely  and  indignantly  exclaimed  against  this  unworthy 
civil  war.  This  young  girl,  who  bad  seen  so  little  of  the 
world  but  knew  so  much,  who,  brought  up  iu  the  constrained 
atmosphere  of  a  country  parsonage,  emancipated  herself  from 
the  narrow  prejudices  of  the  society  in  which  she  lived,  saw 
and  recognised  the  value  of  the  novel,  and  with  unusual 
sagacity  set  to  work  to  raise  it  from  its  degraded  position. 
Avoiding  rivalry,  silly  sentimentality,  and  ridiculous  romance, 
she  resolved  to  paint  the  world  as  she  saw  it,  and  to  sub¬ 
stitute  rational  for  false  amusement.  That  such  a  resolution 
ever  occurred  to  her  in  this  precise  form  is,  of  course,  con¬ 
jecture,  but  that  she  saw  that  the  position  novels  held  in  the 
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opinion  of  tbe  world  was  in  a  great  measure  the  fanlt  of  the 
writers,  and  determined  to  found  her  books  onm  a  ore  real 
base,  is  plain  from  several  passages  in  Northanger  Ahhty,  and 
that  she  did  this  without  contempt  of  her  rivals  or  desire  to 
eclipse  them  is  equally  plain. 

Her  subjects  were  not  grand,  so  much  the  more  pains  was 
it  necessary  to  take  to  select  them ;  the  colours  at  her  com¬ 
mand  were  not  vivid,  so  much  tbe  more  difficult  was  it  to 
produce  a  deBnite  effect;  she  had  not  even  the  command  of 
startling  contrasts  of  light  and  shade,  so  much  more  was  the 
need  of  delicate  graduation  of  tone.  To  doS  metaphor,  the 
commonplace  nature  of  the  characters  she  knew,  and  there-' 
fore  drew,  the  unsensational  life  which  she  lived,  and  there¬ 
fore  depicted,  rendered  the  employment  of  unusual  art 
requisite  in  order  to  make  her  work  readable. 

But  if  she  knew  that  the  fir.st  requisite  of  a  novel  was  to 
bo  readable,  she  was  also  aware  that  it  should  not  he  tbe  only 
aim,  and  that  it  was  one  not  sufficient  to  bo  pursued  for  itself 
alone,  even  in  an  artistic  sense,  and  certainly  not  w'orthy  to 
be  pursued  at  tbe  expense  of  principle,  in  a  moral  one.  Her 
machinery  and  scenery  were  not  sufficient  for  tableaux;  she 
had  no  villains  or  saints  to  make  tragedies  out  of,  no  person¬ 
ages  eccentric  enough  for  farce,  so  she  naturally  chose  or  fell 
into  genteel  comedy,  and  in  the  same  way  her  society  not 
being  such  as  to  call  forth  the  display  of  strong  mental 
struggles  with  passion  and  religion  ending  in  the  triumph 
of  virtue,  she  chose  or  was  forced  to  content  her.-elf  with  the 
lesser  victories  of  humility,  good  sense,  and  propriety,  over 
pride,  sensibility,  and  romance.  And  she  thus  became  in 
effect  the  inculcator  of  an  elegant  morality.  And  that  she 
did  not  strain  beyond  this  is  one  of  the  greatest  secrets  of 
her  art  and  its'success;  to  have  gone  beyond  would  have  been 
like  striving  to  play  Othello  at  a  public  theatre  with  a 
company  of  ordinary  amateurs.  She  was  content  to  cultivate 
her  own  power  without  emulating  that  of  any  one  else ;  she 
wrote  to  amuse,  not  to  instruct,  but  she  took  care  to  write 
nothing  that  should  not  have  an  instructive  tendency.  She 
might  be  called  a  moral  homoeopath :  not  having  the  power  or 
desire  to  give  strong  doses,  she  administered  her  physio  in 
such  a  diluted  form,  that  the  pleasant  medium  in  which  it  was 
conveyed  was  made  more  wholesome  and  no  less  palatable. 

In  Aorthanger  Alley,  her  first  book,  she  does  not,  as  may 
be  conjuctnrcd,  arrive  at  so  high  a  pitch  of  art  as  she  after¬ 
wards  attained.  In  spite  of  some  very  excellent  character 
drawirg,  tho  book,  on  the  whole,  is  etude,  the  interest  in¬ 
sufficient,  and  the  story  incompletely  worked  out.  Catherine, 
the  principal  character,  is  a  half-educated  daughter  of  a 
country  clergyman,  whose  favourite  reading  is  a  romance  of 
Mrs.  Radcliffe.  'With  very  ktndly  satire,  tbe  author  describes 
tbe  effect  of  such  reading  on  an  innocent  mind  ignorant  of 
the  world.  Catherine  pays  a  visit  to  Bath  on  the  invitation 
of  the  Thorpes,  whose  knowing  vulgarity  forms  a  good  con¬ 
trast  to  her  artless  simpl'city.  By  her  beauty  and  genuine¬ 
ness  she  attracts  a  Mr.  Tilney  and  his  sister,  the  children  of 
General  Tilney,  a  rich  and  proud  man,  who,  being  deceived 
as  to  her  fortune  by  the  repr(^sentations  of  John  Thorpe 
(tbe  fast  Oxonian  whom  we  have  already  introduced  to  the 
reader),  thinks  she  will  be  a  good  match  for  his  younger  son, 
and  invites  her  to  Northanger  Abbey.  Here  she  spends  a 
very  pleasant  time,  and  the  effect  of  her  romantic  reading  is 
humorously  brought  out  daring  her  stay  there.  She  searches 
with  trembling  hands  an  old  escritoire  in  her  bedroom,  and 
discovers  a  secret  drawer  and  a  roll  of  manuscript,  which, 
unlike  the  roll  in  the  Romance  of  the  Forest,  turns  out  to  bo 
nothing  but  a  collection  of  washing  bills.  An  old  chest, 
which  she,  with  her  head  full  of  the  novel  in  question,  half 
fears  to  contain  a  skeleton,  proves  a  repository  of  linen.  The 
closed  doors  of  tho  abbey,  which  have  not  been  disturbed 


since  tbe  death  of  the  general's  wife,  disclose  on  examine  on  | 
nothing  but  well-fumished  apartments,  and  the  general  him¬ 
self,  who,  from  the  sternness  of  his  character  and  his  silence 
on  the  subject  of  his  wife,  she  pictures  as  a  dreadful  villiun 
of  the  R.'tdcliffe  type,  proves  nothing  but  a  hard,  cold  man  of 
the  world,  who,  on  discovering  his  mistake  as  to  the  fortune 
of  his  visitor,  summarily  ejects  her  from  the  bouse. 

This  is  all  very  well  done,  and  tbe  sudless  beauty  of  ! 
Catherine's  character  is  well  sustained ;  but  her  lover,  Henry  I 
Tilney,  though  he  has  some  quiet  humour,  is  rather  a  “  stick,”  | 
and  the  other  characters  are  either  unpleasant  or  nninterest-  j 
ing,  nor  do  we  think  that  the  principal  chain  of  interest —  i 
namely,  the  progress  of  the  loves  of  Henry  and  Catherine — 
is  strong  enough,  or  well  finished. 

But  even  in  this  comparatively  crude  work  there  is  a 
considerable  amount  of  art  Tbe  plot,  simple  as  it  is,  is  ^ 
exactly  adequate  to  the  story,  and  in  the  most  natural  ] 
manner  in  the  world  works  to  bring  out  the  points  of  the  ■ 
heroine's  character.  There  is  no  redundancy  or  waste :  almost  | 
every  paragraph  has  its  nse.  The  principal  characters  do  not 
monopolise  all  the  interest ;  they  gently  lead  the  way,  and  tbe 
little  relief  they  need  is  supplied  with  a  nice  hand.  John 
Thorpe,  if  he  bad  appeared  oftener  in  the  coarse  of  the  tale, 
would  have  marred  its  subdued  effect;  this  is  also  true  of  his 
family  ;  useful  up  to  a  certain  point  in  showing  the  contrast 
between  natural  refinement  and  natural  vulgarity,  they  are 
dropped  into  the  background  as  soon  as  tbe  object  is  attained, 
and  fresh  points  in  the  heroine’s  character  require  to  be 
shown.  Henry  Tilney,  though  he  is,  we  repeat,  somewhat  of 
a  “stick,"  is  a  perfect  gentleman,  and  just  of  that  quiet, 
shrewd  temperament  which  would  be  likely  to  discover  the 
beauty  of  Catherine's  character  under  its  outward  show  of 
romantic  girlishness,  and  gradually  fall  in  love  with  her  from 
finding  that  she  is  falling  in  love  with  him.  The  book,  on 
the  whole,  may  be  considered  a  clever  sketch  by  a  young 
hand,  who  is  trying  her  powers  on  a  simple  subject,  afraid  of 
being  ambitious  and  of  spoiling  her  materials.  Its  principal 
deficiencies  are  breadth,  interest,  and  variety. 

In  Sense  and  Sensililily,  the  first  work  she  published,  we 
find  a  great  advance  in  every  respect.  Greater  breadth, 
greater  variety  of  character  and  incident,  more  intereet.  In 
some  respects  we  think  it  unsurpassed  by  any  of  her  works. 
She  never  drew  a  more  humorous  character  than  Mrs. 
Jennings,  nor  a  more  interesting  one  than  Marianne  Dash- 
wood.  All  the  characters  are  several  hair'sbreadths  broader 
than  in  any  other  of  her  books.  The  book,  however,  to  our 
mind  fails  in  its  intention  by  making  sensibility  more  attractive 
than  sense.  Elliuor  is  too  good ;  one  feels  inclined  to  pat  her 
on  the  back  and  say,  “Good  girl,”  but  all  our  sympathy  is 
with  tbe  unfortunate  Marianne.  But  for  all  that,  tbe  contrast 
between  the  two  temperaments,  which  was,  perhaps,  the 
principal  aim  of  the  book,  is  complete,  and  at  the  same  time 
subtle  and  not  too  violent.  The  character  of  Willoughby  is  one 
of  tbe  best  of  her  male  impersonations.  But  the  prevailing 
merit  of  Sense  and  Sensibility  is  the  excellent  treatment  of 
the  subordinate  characters,  and  in  their  excellence  in  them¬ 
selves.  As  we  have  given  one  illustration  of  her  art  from 
her  poorest  work,  wo  will  give  another  from  one  of  her  most 
insignificant  characters. 

To  gain  effect  by  appearance  of  broad  treatment,  and  to 
obtain  amusing  foils  to  the  more  distinguished  persons  of  the 
drama,  it  is  a  great  temptation  to  an  artist  to  render  the 
subordinate  characters  more  interesting  and  effective  by 
exaggeration,  and  skill  is  never  more  shown  than  in  producing 
such  necessary  relief  without  sacrifice  to  truth.  Others, 
again,  from  want  of  patience  or  true  artistic  feeling,  are  i^t 
to  treat  such  secondary  figures  with  something  Uke  contempt^ 
using  them  as  necessary  evils,  careless  of  drawing  and  finish. 
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bMtowia;  »11  their  labour  on  the  principal  groups.  Miss 
AnstMi,  the  most  patient  and  oonscientions  of  artists,  never 
falls  into  these  errors.  If  she  exaggerates  even  in  appearance, 
it  is  only  as  in  the  eases  where,  as  we  have  jnst  shown,*  her 
characters  are  more  typical  than  nsnal;  if  she  sketches 
slightly,  it  is  becanse  the  character  itself  is  a  slight  one,  not 
from  any  want  of  patience.  It  is,  indeed,  in  these  very 
slightest  characters  that  her  art  becomes  most  obvious  on  a 
close  examination.  They  do  not  obtrude  themselves  into  the 
centre  of  the  composition,  they  hold  their  duly  subordinate 
position,  but  if  we  look  into  them  we  find  each  touch  laid  on 
with  the  same  regard  for  truth  and  the  same  firm  hand.  No 
labour  has  been  spared  on  account  of  their  comparative 
insignificance  in  the  general  effect  Nor  is  this  labour  thrown 
away  by  an  artist,  though  the  public  have  not,  perhaps,  the 
discernment  to  appreciate  it  fully.  The  effect  desired  is 
produced,  and  tbe  labour  has  its  result  in  the  increased  delight 
of  the  reader,  although  he  may  be  quite  uncouscious  of  the 
cause  of  bis  additional  pleasure.  And  what  is  more,  such 
good  and  thorough  workwill  last  in  spite  of  this  want  of  ready 
appreciation,  when  the  glamour  of  false  effect  has  long  lost  its 
charm.  Those  who  only  write  to  create  excitement  sink  into 
I  oblivion  as  soon  as  that  excitement  is  over,  but  writers  who,  like 
Miss  Austen,  work  with  a  reverence  for  art  in  itself,  and  a  dis¬ 
regard  of  immediate  popularity  as  an  aim,  and  are  content  to 
labour  in  the  mine  of  human  nature  lor  their  material,  cannot 
fail  to  find  the  good  ore,  and  to  work  it  into  lasting  monuments. 
Mrs.  Radcliffe,  a  woman  of  considerable  ability,  now  scarcely 
affords  amusement  to  the  lowest  class;  but  Miss  Austen, 
though  she  may  not  be  much  read  by  the  general  public,  is, 
perhaps,  more  completely  appreciated  than  ever  by  minds  of 
tbe  highest  culture. 

Lady  Middleton  is  a  good  example  of  those  inferior 
characters  on  which  she  has  expended  so  much  skill,  if  not 
labour— characters  of  the  very  slightest  structure — mere 
elementary  forms,  of  which  most  writers,  if  they  had  not  dis¬ 
dained  to  use  them,  would  have  made  but  dreary  personifica¬ 
tions  of  abstract  stupidity,  but  which  in  her  hands  become 
lifelike  studies  of  our  friends. 

Who  does  not  know  Lady  Middleton  ?  t  perhaps  tbe  veriest 
nobody  that  ever  was  drawn.  She  is  the  wife  of  a  baronet 
(Mise  Austen  never  gets  higher  than  baronets),  is  handsome, 
of  tall  and  striking  figure  and  graceful  address,  but  from  her 
first  visit  it  is  plain  to  the  Dashwoods,  who  have  settled  near 
I  tbe  seat  of  Sir  John  and  Lady  Middleton,  that,  though  per- 
I  feetly  well-bred,  she  is  reserved,  cold,  and  has  nothing  to  say 
for  herself  beyond  the  most  commonplace  inquiry  or  remark. 
Having  read  so  much,  the  reader  imagines  that  the  character 
is  not  one  which  will  interest  him  much,  and  does  not  care  to 
hear  much  more  of  her.  Miss  Austen  knew  this,  and  does  not 
introduce  her  often,  and  when  introduced  she  seldom  speaks; 
but,  nevertheless,  the  woman  lives  in  tbe  mind  of  the  reader, 
and,  in  spite  of  her  insipid  character,  affords  him  some 
amusement.  When  she  goes  out  visiting  she  takes  a  child 
with  her,  to  afford  a  subject  of  interest,  if  not  of  conversation. 
Her  only  resource  is  the  humouring  of  her  children.  She 
piques  herself  on  the  elegance  of  her  table  and  of  all  her 
domastie  arrangements,  and  from  this  kind  of  vanity  derives 
.  her  greatest  enjoyment  in  any  of  her  parties,  which  are  very 
I  numerous,  as  her  husband.  Sir  John,  delights  in  collecting 
i  around  him  more  young  people  than  his  house  will  hold. 
I  Aeeordmg  to  her  mother,  she  used  to  play  on  the  piano  ex- 
j  trsmely  well,  and  was  very  fond  of  it,  but  she  has  given  up 
•  music  since  her  marriage.  All  these,  and  many  other  appa- 
j  randy  inaignificant  traits  in  an  insignificant  character,  yet 
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produce  a  substantial  effect  in  bringing  the  lady  before  the 
reader.  They  are  ail  of  a  piece,  aud  at  the  end  of  the  book 
tbe  memory  has  put  them  together  like  the  bits  of  a  puzzle, 
and  a  complete  though  faint  effect  is  produced,  for  they  all 
fit.  No  incident  that  is  recorded  of  her  but  is  in  perfect 
keeping.  She  is  not  silly,  she  is  not  exactly  inane — what  she 
is  it  is  difficult  to  say,  but  her  character  would  take  up  a 
large  stock  of  negatives  before  you  exhausted  her  deficiencies. 
She  does  not  make  you  laugh,  but  you  smile  when  you 
bear  her  one  moment  calling  her  husband  to  order  for  talking 
while  a  lady  is  singing,  and  the  next  asking  the  fair  musician 
to  sing  tbe  particular  song  wiiich  she  has  unfortunately  just 
finished  singii<g.  On  another  occasion,  when  Sir  John  has 
invited  two  relations  of  hers  whom  she  has  never  seen  to  visit 
them,  quite  strangers  even  to  Sir  John,  who  has  met  them  in 
a  morning  walk,  she,  says  Miss  Austen,  “  as  it  was  impossible 
now  to  prevent  their  coming,  resigned  herself  to  the  idea  of  it  j 
with  all  tbe  philosophy  of  a  well-bred  woman,  contentini/  her¬ 
self  with  merely  givimj  her  husband  a  gentle  reprimand  on  the 
subject  Jive  or  six  times  a  day."  Wnen  one  of  her  friends — the 
fair  musician  above  mentioned — has  been  disgracefully  jilted 
by  a  Mr.  \t  illoughby,  sod  is  suffering  all  the  agonies  of  a 
young,  romantic,  and  enthusiastic  girl  at  the  disappointment, 
she  becomes  even  useful : — 

“The  calm  and  pdite  unconcern  of  Lady  Middleton  was  a  happy  relief  | 
to  EUinor'a  (her  eider  alstcr'a)  spirits,  oppressed  as  they  often  were  by 
the  ciamorous  kindness  of  the  o  tiers.  It  was  a  fn'eat  comfort  to  her  to 
be  snre  of  exciting  no  interest  in  one  person  at  bast  among  their  circle 
of  fnends;  a  great  comfort  to  know  tliat  there  was  one  wliu  would  meet 
her  witliout  feeling  aiiy  curiosity  after  particulars,  or  anxiety  for  her 
alster’s  health. 

"Every  qualidcation  ii  raised  at  times,  by  the  circumstances  of  the 
moment,  to  more  than  Its  real  value,  and  she  was  sometimes  worried 
down  by  ofBcious  condolence  to  rate  good-breeding  ns  more  iudispensable 
to  comfort  than  f  ood-natore. 

"Lady  Middleton  expressed  her  sense  of  the  affair  about  once  every 
das — or  twice,  if  the  subject  occurred  \ery  often— by  saying,  ‘It  Is  very 
sbockii'g  Indeed  I*  and  by  tlie  means  of  this  continual,  though  gentle, 
vent,  was  able  not  only  to  see  the  Miss  Lasliwoods  from  the  first  without 
tbe  smallest  emot'on,  but  very  soon  to  see  thAn  without  recollecting  a 
word  of  tbe  roaiter;  and  having  thiu  supported  tbe  dignity  of  her  own 
sex,  and  spuken  her  decided  censure  of  what  was  wroog  in  tbe  other,  slie 
thought  herself  at  liberty  to  attend  to  the  interest  of  her  own  asaenibliea, 
and  therefore  determined,  thongh  rather  agalnit  the  opinion  of  S't  John, 
that  as  Mrs.  Willougliby"— her  friend's  successful  rival— "would  at  once 
be  a  woman  of  elegance  and  fortune,  to  leave  her  card  with  her  as  soon 
as  she  was  married.’’ 

Indeed  it  muet  have  been  against  her  husband's  opinion,  il 
he  held  to  his  first  determination  after  he  beard  of  tbe  affair, 
for  this  is  bow  be  expressed  bim.self : — 

“  Sir  John  conid  not  have  thought  it  possible !  ‘  A  man  of  whom  he 
had  always  bad  such  reason  to  tbiuk  well .'  Such  a  good-natured  fellow ! 

He  did  not  believe  there  was  a  bolder  nder  lu  England!  It  was  au  an- 
accountable  business.  He  wished  him  at  the  devil  with  all  his  heart  1 
He  would  not  speak  another  word  to  him,  meet  him  where  he  might,  for 
all  tbe  world'. — no,  not  if  It  wore  to  be  by  the  tide  of  Barton  cover,,  aul 
they  were  kept  wailing  for  two  hours  togetlier.  Such  a  acouudrel  of  a 
fellow!  such  a  deceitful  dog!  It  oas  only  the  last  time  they  met  that 
he  had  offered  him  one  of  Folly’s  poppies,  and  this  was  the  end  of  it!’’’ 

Sir  John  is  as  good  if  not  bettor  than  bis  wife,  and  de¬ 
cidedly  more  amusing,  for  which  reason  we  have  chosen  to 
prefer  tbe  lady  in  an  example  which  aims  to  show  tbe  author's 
genius  fur  making  even  the  poorest  character  interesting  by 
faithful,  patient  art.  Tbe  mere  coupling  of  these  two 
together  in  matrimony  is  a  stroke  of  genius.  They  are 
exactly  mado  to  live  easily  together,  though  of  very  opposite 
characters ;  they  don't  trot  in  step,  thongh  at  about  the  same 
pace,  and  are  each  too  little  occupied  with  one  another  to  care 
about  precision,  or  an  occasional  jolt  proceeding  from  in¬ 
attention. 

rv. — HER  ■wonK. 

Persuasion  has  been  called  tbe  latest  and  best  of  Miss 
Austen's  works,  chiefiy,  as  it  seems  to  us,  because  in  tbe  eba- 
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racter  of  Anne  there  is  the  nearest  approach  to  a  sentimental 
attachment.  In  point  of  general  interest  in  the  story  we 
cannot  think  that  any  one  would  give  it  a  place  above  either 
MansJiM  Park  or  Pride  and  Prejudice,  and  wo  ourselves 
would  place  it  oven  lower.  Nor  do  we  think  that  it  can  be 
contended  that  as  a  rale  the  characters  are  so  finished  or 
amusing  as  in  moat  of  her  books,  nor,  what  is,  perhaps, 
more  important,  that  they  aro  so  well  connected  with  each 
other,  being  more  of  separate  studies  than  organised  groups. 
Nevertheless  it  is  certainly  true  that  in  the  loves  of  Captain 
tVoutworth  and  Anno  thore  is  more  natural  romance  of  a  senti¬ 
mental  character  than  in  any  other  ef  her  love  sketches.  liut 
we  have  before  said  that  romance  and  sentiment  are  not  Miss 
Auston’s  strung  points,  and  we  hesitate  to  pronounce  the 
work  of  an  artist  tho  best  because  she  has  in  it  striven  to 
reach  a  higher  point  than  is  usual  with  her.  In  the  present 
instance  we  must  do  more  than  besituto,  we  must  dissent,  for 
her  strile  b.is  not  been  to  our  minds  successful,  and  the  train 
tniB  weakened  the  whole  structure. 

Aft>T  much  consideration  wo  decide  in  giving  the  palm 
to  Pride  and  Prejudice,  as  the  most  th  iroughly  artistic,  satis¬ 
factory,  and  amusing  of  her  novels.  In  construction  the 
book  is  neaily  perfect ;  the  principal  ihome— the  victory  over 
D'Arcy’s  pride  and  Elizabeth’s  prejudice — sprouts  at  the 
beginning,  flowers  in  tho  middle,  and,  without  forcing, 
bears  fine  fruit  at  the  end.  All  the  other  characters 
are  arranged  with  the  nicest  feeling  for  graduation  and 
variety :  there  is  not  one  which  has  not  its  own  peculiar 
interest  perfectly  sustained,  yet  never  obtrusive.  All  tho 
qualities  for  which  Miss  Austen  is  so  justly  celebrated  are 
here  seen  in  perfection.  The  one  blot  in  the  book  is  tho 
character  of  Lydia— one  which,  however  natural,  jars  with 
tho  rehiiod  taste  usually  displayed  by  the  authoress.  The 
moral  preached  by  it  is  not  a  very  high  one,  perhaps ;  it  is 
shortly  this — a  rich  man  should  not  shut  his  heart  against 
the  attractions  of  a  good,  pretty  girl  because  she  has  a  vulgar 
mother  and  no  fortune  to  speak  of ;  and  good  and  pretty  girls 
with  small  fortunes  and  vulgar  mothers  should  not  be  in  too 
great  a  hurry  to  judge  the  characters  of  rich  men  i)ecan8e 
they  are  supercilious  iu  demeanour.  However,  as  far  as  it 
goes  it  is  quite  unexceptionable,  and  the  method  of  its  illus¬ 
tration  is  so  excellent  and  diverting  that  the  reader  cares 
nothing  whatever  about  the  precept  at  all. 

As  regards  characters.  Pride  and  P-ejudice  is  also  on  the 
whole  superior  to  her  other  works,  l-'or  dry  wit  Mr.  Bennct 
has  never  been  surpassed — the  king  of  gentlemanly  domestic 
stoics.  For  broad  humour  of  a  delicate  kind  we  have  Mrs. 
Beouet,  a  priceless  specimen  of  native  vulgarity  of  mind  and 
manners.  For  humour  ironical  there  are  Lady  Catherine  de 
I  Burgh  and  Mr.  Collins.  In  Wickham  we  have  a  capital 
I  adventurer.  Mr.  Bingley  and  Miss  Bennet  are  somewhat 
I  insipid,  but  serve  as  excellent  foils  to  D'Arcy  and  Elizabeth, 
I  Mins  Austen's  chef-d'ccuvree, 

I  We  have  not  much  more  space  to  spare,  bnt  no  notice  of 
I  Miss  Austen's  books  would  bo  complete  without  some  notice 
of  Emma.  The  great  fault  of  this  book  is  that  tho  stupid, 
unpleoi-'ant,  and  uninteresting  nature  of  most  of  the  charac¬ 
ters  is  unrelieved  by  much  humour.  Mr.  Wodehonso  is  merely 
an  amiable  old  cosset.  Harriet  is  insipid  to  a  degree ;  and 
even  Itlfss  Bates — though  it  will  be  considered  treason  by 
some  to  say  it — becomes  a  bore.  She  is  too  natursl.  Never¬ 
theless,  on  the  book  has  been  expended  an  immense  amount 
of  labour  not  without  effect.  Emma  herself  is,  perhaps,  the 
most  elal)orate  character  Miss  Austen  ever  drew.  Considered 
as  a  picture  of  a  young  lady  early  induced  to  think  too  much 
of  herself  by  being  the  head  of  a  household,  and  having 
everything  her  own  way  both  at  home  and  in  the  society  of 
the  neighbourhood,  one  cannot  too  much  praise  its  fidelity  to 


nature.  That  she  should  take  in  hand  a  pretty,  half- 
educated  girl,  and  patronise  her,  and  endeavour  to  form 
her  manners,  is  very  natural ;  and  that  she  should  prove 
to  be  not  quite  so  wise  as  she  imagines  herself,  equally  so. 
She  not  only  places  her  protegee,  but  herself  also,  in  so  many 
awkward  predicaments  by  too  fond  a  belief  in  her  own  judg¬ 
ment,  that  she  is  obliged  at  lust  to  optm  her  eyes  to  her  falli¬ 
bility.  The  misfortune  of  the  book  is  that  the  interest  in  her 
protegee  is  so  slight  that  it  is  of  little  consequence  what 
becomes  of  her  affections,  and  that  the  consequences  to 
herself  are  so  advantageous,  and  the  humiliations  I'f  so  slight 
and  temporary  a  character,  that  the  point  of  the  lesson  is 
blunted. 

Mansfield  Park  is  a  book  of  much  more  power,  if  not  so 
well  finished :  the  characters  of  Fauny  and  Mary  Crawford 
are  excellently  drawn,  and  form  a  contrast  of  much  the  same 
stamp  as  that  between  Molly  and  Cynthia  in  Mrs.  Gaskell'a 
lost  work.  In  this  book  there  is  a  character  which,  though 
secondary,  de.servcs  especial  notice — that  of  Mrs.  Norris,  the 
most  perfect  specimen  of  gonteel  meanness  that  we  know 
of.  There  is  more  variety  of  scene  and  more  skill  in  devising 
situations  for  tho  development  of  character  also  thau  is  usual 
with  her.  The  gotting-up  of  the  play  at  Mansfield  Park  is 
an  excellent  device,  and  excellently  managed ;  and  the  return 
of  Fanny  to  the  squalor  of  her  home  after  the  luxury  of 
Mansfield  Park  is  too  greatest  social  contrast  to  bo  found  in 
any  of  her  books.  It  is  a  pity  that  the  story  is  not  concluded 
in  a  less  hurried  and  unsatisfactory  manner,  for  it  contains  aa 
good,  if  not  better,  material,  and  certainly  better  machinery, 
than  even  Pride  and  Prejuaice. 

For  many  qualities,  as  we  hope  we  have  sufficiently  shown. 
Miss  Austen  was  in  her  day  unrivalled  and  is  now  even 
unsurpassed ;  but  if  there  is  one  quality  in  which  she  then 
stood  or  now  stands  superior  to  all  writers  her  sex,  it  is  in 
humour.  We  will  not  compare  her  to  men,  fur  she  never 
aimed  at  writing  like  a  man  (she  is  aa  unapproachable  by 
them  as  they  by  her),  but  as  a  female  humorist  she  stands 
almost  alone.  In  satire,  humour,  vrit,  and  irony,  all  of  a 
refined  and  amiable  kind,  she  is  excellent;  herself  a  model  of  i 
refined  and  cultivated  taste,  breeding,  and  sense,  even  the  | 
smallest  weakness  in  any  of  these  points  was  immediately 
discerned  by  her  with  au  infallible  but  good-natured  uiider- 
btanding,  and  noted  lor  the  amusement  of  her  readers.  The 
peculiar  refinement  which  marked  the  ladies  of  her  day,  and 
which  is  mirrored  in  her  writings,  has  been  succeeded  by 
another,  and,  we  think,  truer  refinement,  and  has  lost  much 
of  its  charm  for  this  generation  (though  we  are  sure  that  it 
can  only  increase  our  reverence  for  onr  female  ancestors  to 
believe  that  there  were  such  women  as  Elizabeth  Bennet, 
Ellinor  Dashwood,  and  Anne  Elliot),  but  it  is  a  proof  how 
little  that  refinement  has  changed  in  spirit  when  we  find 
that  the  humour  which  mainly  consisted  in  the  exposure  of 
little  sins  of  less  cultivated  minds  against  it  has  still  power 
to  make  us  smile  as  though  committed  against  one's  own  pet 
social  code.  Thus  the  power  of  Miss  Austen  to  make  us 
smile  as  she  does  is  an  inverse  tribute  to  that  delicate,  lady¬ 
like  taste  which  she  must  have  prssessed  in  so  great  a 
degree,  and,  thus  explained,  we  prefer  to  rest  her  highest 
claim  to  celebrity  on  her  humour. 

To  conclude,  and  for  a  moment  leave  the  consideration  of 
Miss  Austen's  genius  in  itself,  to  judge  it  by  a  larger 
standard.  We  must  admit  that  its  principle  characterisue 
is  moderation.  She  has  been  called  “the  most  ladylike  of 
artists,”  an  expression  which  in  itself  conveys  a  sense  of 
moderation.  Her  love  is  nothing  more  rash  than  a  deep 
attachment  based  on  esteem,  a  chastened  affection  which 
does  not  catch  fire  under  a  thousand  a  year ;  her  poverty  is 
“ gen tvol  poverty,”  the  hardship  of  reduced  circumstances; 
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her  mirth  seldom  rises  shore  a  smile;  her  tears  are  all 
women's  tears,  and  soon  wiped.  Her  morality  is  what  may 
be  termed  degemt,  never  severe  nor  zealons,  religion  she 
eschews,  the  domestic  stoicism  of  Mr.  Bennet  is  her  nearest 
approsch  to  philo8<^y,  and  romance  and  enthusiasm  are  to 
her  alike  nntinged  with  poetry,  and  seem  bnt  the  effusions  of 
thoughtless  yonth. 

From  this  quality  spring  all  her  beauties  and  defects.  She 
paints  faithfully  what  she  sees,  and  never  tries  beyond.  She 
sees  and  paints  just  as  much  of  nature  as  we  all  see  without 
reflecting  upon  it  every  day.  Within  this  limit  she  is  absolute. 

The  great  deficiency  in  her  books  is  a  want  of  interest  in 
the  principal  characters ;  there  is  scarcely  one  who  enlists  our 
sympathy,  and  we  may  say  none  in  any  of  her  books  which 
raises  our  feelings  above  esteem  or  respect.  Here  her 
moderation  is  carried  to  an  excess.  Fanny,  in  MansJUld 
Park,  is  perhaps  an  exception ;  bnt  she  is  never  sufficiently 
tried  to  make  us  thoroughly  appreciate  her.  She  is  a  sweet- 
tempered,  right-feeling  girl,  who  behaves  in  the  most  proper 
way  in  a  dependent  position,  aud  very  carefully  conceals  her 
attachment  to  Edmund  Bertram ;  she  has  also  a  great  deal 
to  bear  in  seeing  his  attachment  to  another,  and  we  might 
have  been  quite  miserable  about  her  except  for  the  certainty 
that  matters  would  come  right  in  the  end ;  but  our  sympathy 
is  excited  more  by  the  position  in  which  she  is  placed  than 
on  account  of  our  love  for  the  character;  we  like  her  very 
much  and  would  be  very  sorry  if  her  rival  had  defeated  her, 
but  more  because  we  know  she  is  a  better  girl  than  Mary 
Crawford,  and  deserves  to  be  made  happy,  than  because  we 
feel  fur  her  as  a  sister. 

Miss  Austen's  brain  does  not  seem  to  have  any  maternal 
love  for  its  children :  it  treats  them  somewhat  like  a  man  of 
the  world.  As  long  as  they  do  nothing  dishonourable  and 
make  advantageous  matches  he  is  satisded.  She  treats  them 
all  impartially  and  according  to  their  merits.  She  seems  to 
look  on  the  world  as  a  curious  observer  exercising  her 
faculties  for  the  delight  they  afford  herself,  and  making  cotes 
silently  for  literary  purposes.  She  seems  to  have  cared 
more  for  her  art  than  her  subjects  or  any  higher  considera¬ 
tion,  and  if  we  regret  it  as  detracting  from  the  interest  of 
her  works,  we  must  at  the  same  time  confess  that  it  added 
greatly  to  their  success  and  their  value  as  studies  of  nature. 
Her  subtle  strokes  of  satire  and  wit  would  have  been  thrown 
away  if  the  pictures  were  too  much  coloured  with  emotion. 
Tears  obscure  the  sight,  strong  passions  destroy  the  judgment, 
and  loud  laughter  drowns  the  voice  of  common  sense  and 
dry  wit 


THE  SEXTON’S  STORY. 

A  POEM  IK  THREE  PARTS. 

CONCLUSION.— PART  IIL 
POSTMAN’S  knock  at  Mary's  door. 

A  rare  occurrence  then. 

The  last  ?  She  scarce  remembered  when. 

It  was  so  long  before. 

He  gives  two  letters  to  her  hand. 

And  one  was  from  a  distant  land. 

And  one  had  come  from  me. 

She  opens  the  first  with  an  anxious  face, 

She  breaks  the  seal  in  fear, 

Fw  she  thinks  a  likeness  she  can  trace 
To  the  hand  of  her  husband  dear. 

Bnt  no,  it  is  from  William’s  master. 

And  curtly  teUs  of  the  disaster 
That  fell  to  him  at  sea. 


Perhaps  'twas  better  bluntly  told. 

She  had  no  tortures  of  suspense, 

No  time  to  make  her  spirit  bold. 

And  break  it  in  a  brave  defence. 

The  tears  bad  given  her  soul  relief. 

And  deadened,  ere  she  felt,  her  grief, 

And  when  those  tears  had  had  full  scope, 

A  voice  within  her  said, 

“Hope  ever,  oven  against  hope. 

Cut  not  the  anchor  from  the  rope. 

Perchance  be  is  not  dead.” 

And  then  she  knelt  her  down  to  pray  ; 

She  knelt,  but  knew  not  what  to  say ; 

The  prayer  that  to  her  lips  had  come 
Asked  God  her  darling's  life  to  save. 

She  stopped :  a  dread  thought  struck  her  dumb. 
Perchance  the  sea  was  now  his  grave. 

“0  lot  your  hope  be  ever  strong !" 

Again  the  voice  within  her  said. 

And  now  it  seemed  an  angel's  song. 

Singing,  “  Perchance  he  is  not  dead. 

God  pardon  me  if  I  am  wrong !’’ 

And  saying  thus,  she  prayed. 

And  ere  she  ceased,  a  well-known  knock 
Thrilled  through  her  frame  and  spirit  whole. 
And  flashed,  like  some  electric  shock, 

A  sudden  light  into  her  soul. 

O  the  ecstatic  burst  of  joy 
Again  to  clasp  her  darling  boy  ! 

She  sees  no  more,  she  bears  no  more. 

Each  object  melts  her  joy  before. 

Flow  unrestrained  her  streaming  eyes, 

“  Tia  be !  tis  be !’'  she  only  cries, 

“  And  I  am  not  bereaved.” 

Bnt  as  she  clasps  her  new-found  son. 

Oblivious,  another  one 
Has  entered  unperceived. 

He  soon  his  tale  begins  to  tell. 

How  from  the  giddy  mast  he  fell. 

Describes  the  lingering  agony 
Of  his  long  struggle  with  the  sea. 

And  how  a  stranger  saved  his  life 
When  all  bnt  ended  was  the  strife. 

“  Go,  go,  my  boy,  if  ho  bo  near. 

And  fetch,”  she  cried,  “  that  stranger  dear. 

To  take  the  thanks  and  prayers  of  one 
Whose  life  is  centred  in  her  son.” 

“  He’s  here,”  a  choking  voice  confessed. 

“  Mary !'’  But  when  she  beard  him  speak. 
She  rushed  towards  him  with  a  shriek, 

And  fainted  on  his  breast. 

And  thus  it  came,  the  sexton  said. 

That  those  two  lovers,  long  divided 
Whose  constant  love  so  long  abided. 

Even  when  they  thought  each  other  dead,  , 
Together  came  at  last 
I  And  ever  since  then  on  the  sunny  down 

I  That  overlooks  the  seaport  town 

{  A  happy  life  they’ve  passed. 

I  “  But  what  became  of  that  letter?’  they  cried, 

j  Ah  I  that  letter — I  had  forgot, 

The  letter  that  came  from  me,  was  it  not  ? 

;  It  told  her  that  her  mother  had  died. 


Bat  ere  ehe  died,  she  sent  for  me, 

And  all  her  frame  was  in  a  tremMe. 

“  Go  quick,”  she  cried,  “  and  presently 
Bid  all  the  village  folk  assemble, 

For  I  have  something  I  mast  confess. 

Something  that  needeth  a  public  redress.” 

And  all  the  village  came. 

And  there  at  the  gate  that  looks  to  the  north. 

Where  twice  she  thrust  her  daughter  forth. 

There  she  confessed  her  shame. 

Gone  was  all  her  vaunted  pride 
As  she  her  daughter's  shame  denied. 

Though  her  step  was  Srm  and  her  head  was  straight. 
She  faltered  as  she  reached  the  gate. 

But  as  she  told  the  damning  tale. 

Her  voice  grew  clear  and  her  cheek  grew  pale. 

And  her  eyeballs  glared  with  a  deadly  light. 

Like  fiery  stars  on  a  wintry  night. 

And  when  she  ended,  as  she  turned 
There,  where  she  twice  her  daughter  spumed. 

She  fell,  and  there  she  died. 

’Twas  then  that  I  that  village  left. 

For  it  to  me  was  now  bereft 
Of  duty  and  of  interest. 

And  1  was  ill,  so  I  thought  I  would  rest 
My  weary  heart  in  my  native  place. 

And  die.  But  soon,  by  God's  good  grace, 

My  health  and  wish  for  life  came  back. 

And  though  little  of  eighty  years  I  lack, 

I  still  am  hearty  and  hale. 

The  fire  was  low,  and  the  clock  struck  one. 

And  the  ale  in  the  big  brown  jug  was  done. 

So  the  son  of  the  squire  rose,  six  feet  tall. 

And  the  host,  and  the  barber,  the  smith,  and  all, 

And  standing  round  him  in  a  band. 

They  shook  the  sexton  by  the  hand, 

And  thanked  him  for  his  tale. 


ON  LETTERS  AND  LET  TER- WRITING. 

During  the  course  of  a  recent  public  lecture,  the  speaker, 
referring  incidentally  to  the  letters  of  a  young  wife  to 
her  absent  husband,  observed  of  them  that  ”  they  were 
crossed  and  re-crossed,  and  crossed  again,  as  ladies  alone 
knew  how  to  cross  them,  and  as  ladies  alone  knew  how  to 
read  them.”  The  remark  must  have  been  a  popular  one 
amongst  that  portion  of  the  audience  which  went  in  hats  and 
coats,  for  they  clapped,  and  re-clapped,  and  clapped  again, 
nntil  walls  and  roof  resounded  with  their  uproarious  applause. 
Very  heartily,  we  must  say,  did  we  acquiesce  in  this  loud 
demonstration  of  their  hatred  for  that  style  of  perplexing 
check-work  in  which  some  ladies  delight  to  trace  their 
thoughts,  though  few  delight  to  trace  them  after  them,  for 
we  scarcely  know  anything  more  provoking,  or,  in  a  small 
way,  more  calculated  to  make  one  cross,  than  crots-writinff. 
Beside.^,  we  cannot  see  any  reason  or  excuse  now-a-days  for 
any  one  indulging  in  a  style  of  handwriting  at  once  so  un¬ 
sightly  and  unintelligible.  It  might  have  been  all  very  well 
in  the  days  of  our  grandfathers  and  grandmothers,  when 
letters,  like  angels’  visits,  were  indeed  but  few  and  far 
between,  and  the  enormous  price  of  paper  and  the  heavy 
postal  du'ies  rendered  them,  if  not  ”  worth  their  weight  in 
gold,”  at  least  worth  it  in  silver,  or  its  equivalent  amount  of 
postage-stamps.  But  in  this  proverbially  cheap  age,  when 
note-paper  is  (as  we  once  saw  it  written  up  in  the  window  of 


a  smart  little  stationer  in  London)  “  Ridiculously  cheap !” 
and  postage,  if  not  for  a  “  song,”  is  at  least  for  a  penny,  we 
know  not  why  ladies  cannot  sit  down  and  let  ns  have  their 
legitimate  half-onnco  of  sense,  or  nonsense,  as  the  case  may 
be,  in  plain,  legible,  once-written  characters,  without  taxing 
one’s  patience  and  teazing  one's  eyesight  nnwarping  their 
ideas  from  out  of  that  tangled  pale  and  rail  of  prickly  black¬ 
thorn,  and  hopbine,  and  woodbine  tendrils  twisting,  and 
flourishing,  and  curling  all  over  the  paper  in  that  inextricable 
confusion  which  has  been  very  appropriately  designated,  in 
every  sense  of  the  word,  cross-writing.  Not  that  we  at  all 
object  to  a  little  friendly  crowding  or  a  few  occasional  cross- 
lines  at  the  last,  which  looks  for  all  the  world  as  if  our  fair 
friend,  after  bidding  us  a  personal  adieu,  had  hastened  back 
to  send  a  kind  greeting  to  an  absent  friend ;  or  suddenly 
bethinking  her  of  some  forgotten  message  or  idea,  she  adds 
a  few  omitted  wcrd,s  by  way  of  postscript. 

Talking  of  postscripts,  somebody  (we  really  forgot  who, 
but  we  know  it  was  some  (jreat  body)  has  remarked  that  no 
lady  can  ever  write  a  letter  without  one,  whilst  another 
writer,  arguing  on  the  principle,  no  doubt,  that  “second 
thoughts  are  best,”  declares  that  the  very  heart  and  soul, 
pith  and  point,  of  a  lady’s  letter  is  embodied  in  her  post¬ 
script.  And  still  a  third  (and  this  time  we  must  imagine 
him  to  be  some  crusty  woman-hating  old  bachelor)  asserts 
that  whatever  be  the  real  purport  of  a  lady’s  letter — what¬ 
ever  she  has  been  afraid,  or  ashamed,  or  unwilling  to  express 
ia  the  general  text,  is  sure  to  come  out  in  her  postscript.  We 
hope  this  is  not  the  “  general  rule,”  or  if  so,  that,  like  every 
other  rule  we  are  aware  of  (except  that  one  to  behave  well  in 
church),  it  has  very  many  exceptions.  In  the  meantime,  it 
reminds  ns  of  a  laughable  and  genuine  story  about  a  joung 
Irish  lady,  who,  more  richly  endowed  with  personal  attrao- 
tiuns  than  personal  property,  found  herself  most  reluctantly 
obliged  to  apply  to  her  affianced  lover  for  the  wherewithal  to 
pay  for  “  some  things”  she  bad  purchased.  She  appended 
the  following  P.S.  to  her  letter: — “I  was  so  dreadfully 
ashamed  of  the  request  I  made  you,  I  sent  after  the  postboy 
to  got  back  my  letter,  but  he  bad  already  reached  the  office 
and  put  it  in  ere  my  messenger  overtook  him  1” 

But  to  return  to  the  writing.  Perhaps  after  the  caligraphy 
(if,  indeed,  it  deserves  that  name)  of  the  cross-writer,  the 
most  unprepossessing  and  uncomfortable  is  that  poor,  pale, 
characterless  style  which  goes  sprawling  in  hopeless  weakness 
over  the  paper,  the  y's  and  i/'s  curling  and  crawling  along 
under  the  crooked  lines  like  “  scarlet-runners  that  had  lust 
their  sticks,”  and  the  fs  all  bowed  down  under  their  crosses, 
and  the  h's  looking  as  though  they  were  suffering  from  spinal 
disease,  and  the  poor  broken-down-looking  fs  leaning  mise¬ 
rably  forward  until  one  feels  as  if  one  longed  to  take  their 
pen  and  lift  them  all  into  upright  characters.  We  never 
expect,  in  opening  one  of  these  pin-hair,  characterless  epistles, 
to  find  much  more  intellectual  matter  within  than  a  notice  of 
the  weather,  “  the  dreadful  weather,”  or  the  “  sweet  beautiful 
weather,”  followed  by  half-a-dozen  apologies  and  reasons  for 
not  writing  sooner,  and  an  “  earnest  hope”  of  hearing  from 
ns  soon  in  return,  concluding  with  other  “hopes”  about  our 
health,  and  the  health  of  all  belonging  to  ns  even  unto  the 
third  and  fourth  generation,  and  a  statistical  account  of  their 
own,  finally  winding  up  with  that  not  very  original  remark 
about  “  health  being  a  great  blessing,”  and  reiterated  hopes 
and  promises  about  letters  to  he  written  and  received  in 
future.  The  most  we  can  say  for  such  letters  as  these  is,  if 
they  never  make  ns  langb,  they  never  make  ns  cry ;  they 
are  neither  good  nor  evil,  and  though  nothing  can  be  more 
harmless  nor  inoffensive,  nothing,  also,  can  be  more  worthless 
than  this  style  of  correspondence,  and  if  we  judge  of  the 
writers  by  their  letters,  not  to  be.  cynical  nor  unfair,  wo 
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think  these  are  no  more  ealeolated  to  make  an  impresaion  on 
the  mind  than  wore  the  broad  eeals  of  oar  infantile  manu- 
f«ctnre  upon  the  glaring  wax  whereon  we  aaed  to  amnae  onr- 
seUes  experimenting.  In  ahort,  after  pensing  half-a-doxen 
such  epistles,  one  feels  as  if  one  had  jast  dined  off  a  dish  of 
Scotch  porridge  or  vegetable  marrow  “  boiled,"  in  cook's 
parlance,  “  whole,  and  in  plain  water,"  without  anj  other 
spice,  concomitant,  or  accompaniment  whatever. 

There  is  another  class,  however,  far  different  and  more 
nnamiablo  than  these,  the  Uriah  Beeps  and  the  Mrs.  Beeps 
of  society,  and  we  may  be  wrong  in  our  surmise,  but  we  have 
a  notion  that  in  just  such  pale,  mean  characters  as  those 
described  they  would  be  likely  to  transmit  their  very  tmmbU 
and  untrustworthy  sentiments.  If  such,  indeed,  be  not  their 
style  of  writing  we  think  it  ought  to  be. 

There  is  yet  another  style  of  pale  caligraphy  which  we 
must  notice  en  passant.  It  is  the  tall,  sharp,  prongy,  bolt 
upright  schoolgirl's  hand,  so  unfinished  and  uninviting  that 
we  wonld  be  sorry  to  think  any  girl  should  carry  a  style  so 
stiff  and  unhandsome  into  young  ladyhood  or  womanhood. 
It  is  all  very  well  to  begin  with,  just  as  the  round  business¬ 
like  hand  is  very  well  for  the  embryo  gentleman;  but  in 
acquiring  that  ease  and  elegance  of  manner  which  it  remains 
for  the  ex-schoolgirl  to  attain  in  mixed  society,  we  think  she 
should  by  all  means  endeavour  to  impart  the  same  ease  and 
freedom  to  the  character  of  her  writing,  and  not  chill  the 
hearts  of  her  correspondents  with  anything  half  so  cold, 
formal,  and  unwinning  as  the  schoolgirrs  letter  in  the  school¬ 
girl’s  handwriting. 

Quitting  the  whole  tribe  of  pale  caligraphists  we  irill  now 
take  a  glance  at  quite  their  opposites,  those  who  dip  deep  in 
the  ink-bottle  and  dash  the  contents  down  liberally  in  (what 
theg  consider)  “  a  fine,  free,  flowing  hand,"  “  bold  and  dashing," 
and  bold  and  dashing  it  certainly  is,  for  it  is  flourished,  and 
capitalled,  and  dashed  all  over  where  capitals  and  dashes 
should  never  be,  and  yon  may  always  remark  that  where 
those  two  marks  of  emphasis  and  distinction  are  used  without 
sense  or  discrimination,  they  entirely  lose  their  native  force, 
so  significant  when  rightly  applied,  and  just  as  extravagant 
language  detracts  from  rather  than  increases  the  force  of 
spoken  words,  and  gaudy,  ostentationB  clothing  diminishes 
rather  than  adds  to  the  effect  and  dignity  of  our  personal 
appearance,  so  do  capitals,  emphasis,  and  marks  of  exclama¬ 
tion  needlet-sly  applied,  destroy  the  force  and  beauty  of  our 
written  ideas.  To  those  who  practise  this  style  of  caligraphy 
may  well  be  given  the  term  of  “  ready  writers,”  for  their  pen 
travels  over  the  paper  at  the  rate  of  an  express  train,  so  fast, 
indeed,  that  their  ideas  follow  after,  but  confused  and 
hurriedly,  whilst  as  for  the  letters,  they  have  no  time  to  form 
them — all  is  harry-scurry,  ramble-scramble,  from  beginning 
to  end.  The  stout  tripod  m't  knock  down  the  little  biped  n's, 
whilst  the  o's  straggle  up  in  such  baste,  that  they  leap  half 
over  the  p's  before  those  tall,  respectable  characters  can 
possibly  make  for  themselves  “a  loool  habitation  and  a 
name.”  Large-charactered  and  many-capitalled,  this  style  of 
writing  completely  reverses  the  old  proverb  about  ”  much  in 
little,”  it  containing  in  good  truth  fuife  m  mmek. 

And  now  we  come  to  the  signature,  at  least  we  suppose 
.this  to  be  it,  for  we  find  it  at  the  right-hand  eoraer  of  the  last 
page,  where  signatures  are  generally  found;  but  ah,  what  a 
ealigraphic  puzzle  this  is  I  every  letter  an  inoh  long,  each 
letter  pretty  much  the  same  as  the  preceding,  or,  to  express 
ourselves  after  the  fashion  of  Lord  Dundreary,  and  his  opinion 
concerning  the  relative  value  of  girls,  ”  We  might  say  that 
one  girl — no,  for  we  don’t  believe  that,  but— one  letter  is  just 
as  good  as  another,  and  often  a  great  deal  bettor ;”  for,  so  far 
as  we  are  concerned,  we  know  not  whether  the  name  be  British 
or  foreign,  whether  it  he  all  one  name,  or  whether  one-half 
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be  initials.  It  may  be  Smith,  with  half-a-dozen  initials,  or 
it  may  be  RackatashalalywhitBntuffls;  the  s's  msy  be  long- 
tailed  y~s,  or  p's  as  well,  and  the  c's  extend  down  os  far  as  the 
g's,  while  the  m's  and  ns  are  elevated  to  the  height  of  the 
tallest  ts.  For  aught  we  know,  it  might  have  been  scribbled 
by  the  gentleman  in  his  library,  or  by  his  baby  in  the  nursery. 
It  may  be  the  autograph  of  that  ancient  mathematician  and 
tight-rope-dancer,  the  spider,  who,  iu  performing  some  aiioal 
genuflexions  on  bis  “  single  line'*  suspended  from  the  ceiling, 
somehow  or  other  popped  his  feet  into  the  ink-bottle,  and 
thence  crawled  on  to  the  paper  to  record  the  black  deed  there¬ 
on.  It  may  be  Egyptian  hieroglyphics,  or  Chinese  characters, 
or  old  Roman  characters.  At  all  events,  it  is  Greek  to  us, 
and  we  throw  it  down  in  despair,  wondering  what  amount  of 
fancied  greatness,  but,  in  reality,  belittling  weakness,  tempted 
any  one  to  sign  his  name  in  such  incomprehensible  cha¬ 
racters  as  that !  Can  it  be  in  preposterous  imitation  of  our 
great  people,  most  of  whom,  it  is  well  known,  wrote  badly, 
that  “people  think  in  aping  their  style  they  will  get  some 
attributive  credit  fur  their  genius  also,”  like  that  brilliant 
but  flighty  Irishwoman,  Lady  Morgan,  better  known  by  her 
maiden  name  of  Sydney  Owensou,  who  ”  used  to  sit  up 
rubbing  her  finger  with  a  little  bit  of  stick,  after  the  fashion 
of  that  celebrated  Frenchwoman,  Madame  de  Staiil,  whom 
she  was  ambitious  of  being  thought  to  resemble  ?  Ah,  if  we 
could  but  persuade  these  absurd  copyists  that  it  was  nut  the 
manner  of  those  great  people's  writings — the  terror  of  the 
printers  and  compositors  of  their  day — but  the  matter  which 
gained  them  celebrity  and  deserved  renown ;  and  however  a 
play  of  Shakspeare's,  a  satire  by  Pope,  or  an  astronomical 
paper  by  Newton,  might  repay  the  labour,  time,  and  patience 
required  to  solve  the  almost  ioexplicable  characters  in  which 
they  were  traced,  yet  surely  the  veriest  commonplaces  of  an 
everyday  letter,  such  information  as  that  “  grouse  are  plenty,” 
or  “society  slow  at  present,”  that  your  correspondent  has  been 
to  an  “  awful  jolly  party,”  or,  if  a  lady,  had  “  worn  the  sweute.st 
dress  there  imaginable'' — surely  all  this  is  scarcely  worth  the 
trouble  it  takes  to  make  it  out  if  written  a  la  Pope  or  Shak- 
speare. 

Again,  those  who  are  preposterous  enough  to  imitate  the 
had  writing  of  great  people  should,  on  the  same  principle, 
copy  their  other  defects.  They  might  as  well  ape  Pope's  par¬ 
simony,  Byron's  halt.  Dr.  Johnson's  ungainliness,  Newton's 
absence  of  mind.  Bums’  excesses,  poor  Goldsmith's  thought¬ 
less  extravagance,  or  Humphrey  Davy’s  slovenliness.  But 
these  peculiarities  would  entail  personal  inconvenience. 
Execrable  caligraphy  inconveniences  others  only.  In  short, 
our  most  excellent  sovereign  the  Queen,  and  her  late  equally 
admirable  consort,  Albert  the  Good,  have  set  a  praiseworthy 
example  to  their  subjects  in  this  respect,  as  they  have  in  most 
others ;  and  it  wonld  be  well  if  those  who  are  fond  of  copying 
the  writing  of  great  folks  would  take  a  hint  from  the  plain, 
legible,  ar.'wtentatioas  style  of  these  models,  who  are  as  great 
as  they  are  good. 

With  regard  to  the  characteristic  nature  of  handwriting, 
we  believe  with  a  writer  upon  this  subject  that  that  of  “  most 
people  is  indicative  of  their  mental  passions  and  habits.” 
This  has  been  particularly  observable  in  the  writing  of  those 
celebrated  people,  such  as  Napoleon,  Wellington,  etc.,  “  whose 
minds  were  cast  in  a  strong  peculiar  mould.”  We  agree  with 
the  writer  referred  to,  however,  that  those  who  carry  this 
principle  so  far  as  to  pretend  to  distinguish  to  which  country 
an  individual  belongs  by  the  character  of  his  writing  may 
be  safely  numbered  amongst  that  class  who  always  “  see 
farther  into  a  milestone  than  their  neighbours.” 

This  naturally  leads  ns  to  consider  the  art  of  the  graphio- 
logist,  and  upon  a  question  so  disputed  it  were  difficult  to 
pronounce.  Lavater  and  other  learned  people  have  recog- 
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Dined  their  art,  whilst  others  equally  competent  to  judge  have 
been  as  positive  in  crying  it  down.  For  ourselves,  we  con¬ 
sider  they  have  equally  good  grounds  for  asserting  and 
practising  their  art  os  the  phrenologist,  or  the  physiogno¬ 
mist,  or  the  teachers  of  palmistry  have  for  maintaining 
theirs.  Like  all  these  the  grapbiologist  has  many  believers 
and  many  disbelievers.  Since  receiving  a  critique  on  our 
own  character  from  Miss  Richardson,  the  Irish  graphiologist, 
we  have  ranked  ourselves  among  the  believers. 

We  do  not  mean  to  say,  however,  that  the  graphiologpsts  never 
fail  in  their  delineations  nor  make  bad  guesses.  To  maintain 
this  would  be  to  claim  for  them  a  degree  of  infallibility  which 
no  other  kind  of  critic,  delineator,  nor  professional  could 
honestly  aspire  to.  But  judging  from  numerous  critiques  we 
have  seen,  both  by  Miss  Richardson  and  others,  and  from  our 
own  personal  knowledge  of  the  characters  discussed,  we 
should  say  in  most  instances  their  delineations  were  correct, 
and  surely  it  would  be  highly  unfair  to  condemn  the  whole 
because  in  some  particular  instances  they  fail.  Were  we  to 
act  BO  strictly  by  that  greatest  of  all  delineators  —that  world¬ 
wide  favourite — photography,  we  fear  we  should  lay  many 
sins  of  failure  and  incapacity  upon  its  head,  for,  eatre  notu,  it 
does  make  sad  blunders  about  us  sometimes— invariably  so, 
indeed,  if  we  chance  to  be  plain-looking  or  ugly,  and  from 
its  inflexible  shadows  or  chemicals  fail  to  come  out  decidedly 
good-looking. 

However,  to  wind  up  the  whole  matter,  we  think  no  one 
should  decide  either  for  or  against  the  gpraphiologists  without 
personally  testing  their  powers.  To  do  so  would  be  to  act  like 
a  gentleman  we  once  met  at  an  evening  party.  He  had 
travelled  a  good  deal,  and  seen  a  good  deal,  and  knew  a  good 
deal,  and  thonght  be  knew  a  good  deal  more  than  he  actually 
did  know,  and  altogether  he  was  somewhat  of  a  “  lion,"  not 
only  in  his  own  estimation,  but  in  that  of  others,  inclnding 
our  kind  hostess,  who  declared  to  ns  privately  that  she  meant 
to  give  ns  a  great  treat  by  introducinir  us  to  him.  We  would 
be  snre  to  find  him  delightfully  companionable,  for  he  was 
“  immensely  clever !"  And  so  our  hostess  bustled  across  the 
room,  and  disturbing  the  “lion,”  who  was  just  then  politely 
growling  his  dissent  from  some  opinions  hazarded  by  other 
surrounding  little  “  lions,”  she  bore  him  off  in  triumph  to  our 
comer  of  the  room,  and  presently  we  were  honoured  by  the 
promised  “  treat”  of  an  introduction  to  the  “  immensely 
clever  man,”  whom  we  did  find  both  clever  and  companion¬ 
able,  until,  happening  to  mention  the  name  of  a  celebrated 
lady  authoress,  he  burst  out  into  a  torrent  of  invective  against 
the  whole  tribe  of  blue-stockings.  His  tone  was  peremptory 
and  dictatorial,  and  our  hostess  and  two  or  three  charming 
young  ladies  who  were  sitting  near  gave  timid  glances  at  the 
great  lion ;  and  although  they  doated  on  the  works  of  certain 
female  writers,  they  would  not  on  the  present  occasion  ven¬ 
ture  on  anything  so  bold  and  perilous  as  a  defence  of  their 
favourites  in  the  august  presence  of  their  masculine  antago¬ 
nist.  At  the  same  time,  knowing  the  decidedly  azure  hue  of 
our  stockings,  they  turned  with  one  accord  and  looked  appre¬ 
hensively  into  our  face  to  see  if — like  the  barometer  in 
approaching  storm — it  did  not  indicate  much  rain  or  cloudy 
weather.  We  smiled  good-humouredly,  however,  and  ac¬ 
knowledged  that  some  women  as  well  as  some  men  did 
write  what  our  clever  man  called  “  great  rubbish.” 

“But  we  trust,”  said  we,  “you  make  some  honourable  ex¬ 
ceptions  in  favour  of  the  acknowledged  ladies  superior  of  the 
order  of  blae-stocking?” 

“  Cawn’t  say  I  do,”  he  replied,  twirling  his  moustache  com¬ 
placently. 

“  What !  not  in  such  instances  as  that  of  Mrs.  S.  C.  Hall, 
Miss  Muloch,  Miss  Strickland,  Eliza  Cook,  and  so  forth?” 
exclaimed  we,  enumerating  about  a  dozen  female  names  who  | 


have  won  a  fair  or  honouraUe  place  amongst  the  intellectual 
aristocracy  of  Britain. 

“  Well,  candidly,  then,”  replied  our  companion,  “  I  think 
none  of  these  ladies  write  at  all  equal  to  men;  therefore  I 
very  much  prefer  reading  whatever  comes  from  the  pens  of 
the  latter.  In  fact,  I  wouldn’t  think  it  worth  while  to  read 
cmything  written  by  a  woman." 

“  Except  a  love-letter  ?”  we  suggested. 

“  Oh,  of  course,”  said  he,  “  if  I  am  ever  guilty  of  the  weak¬ 
ness  of  writing  one,  I  shall  be  glad  to  have  a  reply,  or  read 
the  same  with  intereat,  although  I  shall  scarcely  expect  its 
orthography  or  grammar  to  be  perfect." 

“But  pray,”  said  we,  “have  yon  ever  read  any  of  the 
works  of  the  lady  authors  you  despise?” 

“  Not  I  indeed  I"  be  exclaimed. 

“And  yet  yon  prononnoe  them  in  most  unqualified  language 
to  be  ‘off  boskt  as  yon  ‘grammatically’  express  it.  My  dear 
sir,  we  are  very  happy  to  think  yon  do  not  represent  the 
reading  public  at  large,  nor  yet  the  publishers  nor  paid 
critico,  nor  even  the  civil  J.P.’s  of  the  county.” 

And  so  saying,  we  changed  the  subject  and  our  “  immensely 
clever  man"  as  soon  as  possible,  and  descended  to  more  com¬ 
monplace  subjects  with  more  commonplace  individuals,  who, 
if  they  did  not  lay  claim  to  any  special  cleverness,  had,  in  our 
opinion,  more  eommon-eenae  and  justice  about  them  than 
those  who  thought,  no  doubt,  they  were  so  clever  they  could 
dispense  in  some  instance  with  the  above-named  plain  but 
priceless  jewela 

To  return  to  the  grsphiologists.  Many  people  are  of  opinion 
“  that  they  form  their  opinions  more  from  the  general  style 
and  tenor  of  the  epistles  submitted  to  them  than  from  any 
peculiarity  in  the  caligraphy;”  but,  from  our  personal  know¬ 
ledge  of  the  expressed  declaration  of  a  lady  grapbiologist — a 
professional — we  should  say  they  draw  their  conclusions  from 
instinctive  resourceo,  apart  from  a  casual  survey  of  the 
general  aspect  of  the  writing  such  as  an  ordinary  observer 
would  take.  From  our  own  obeervatioDS  we  believe  such  a 
survey  would,  aa  a  general  rule,  prove  inadequate  or  in¬ 
correct.  One  of  the  meanest  and  shabbiest  fellows  it  was 
ever  our  lot  to  number  amongst  the  list  of  our  acquaintances 
wrote  a  fine,  free,  flouriobing  hand,  apparently  the  spontaneous 
evidence  of  the  two  qualities  be  most  lacked — namely,  candour 
and  generosity ;  but  then  this  knight  of  the  fine  frank  cali¬ 
graphy  was  very  vain,  or  perhaps  the  easy  confidence  with 
which  that  quality  inspired  him  bad  something  to  do  with  bis 
free,  bold  stroking.  It  now  remains,  however,  for  the  graphiu- 
logist  to  decide  whether  it  was  candour,  generosity,  or  vanity 
which  characterised  the  writing.  Without  some  intuitive 
mode  of  their  own,  different  from  that  of  the  ordinary  observer, 
how  could  they  arrive  at  a  correct  conclusion  ? 
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LOVE  them,  and  upon  the  faces  oft 
Oase  with  a  wonder  next  akin  to  awe. 

The  hand  of  Raffaelle,  holy,  sweet,  and  soft. 
Touch'd  by  a  saint,  that  picture  drew ;  he  saw 
“  The  young  eyed  cherubim"  in  rapture  high, 
And  gave  us  glimpses  of  eternity ! 

Here  Claude,  and  Turner,  Wilson,  Martin  soar 
On  glad  or  solemn  wings,  and  touch  the  hem 
Of  Nature’s  robe— they  touch  it  and  adore— 

And  pearls  drop  on  them  from  her  diadem. 

A  glorions  ban<l— Da  Vinci,  Titian,  kings 
Of  bright  imagination,  living  still — 

The  souls  of  thousands  with  their  magic  thrill, 
And  hover  over  us  with  angel  wing^ 
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THE  FASHIONS. 

LTHOUGH  none  bat  Bummer  dresses  are  worn  as  yet, 
gammer  fashions  have  lost  all  interest  for  our  fair 
readers,  and  they  will  be  eagerly  looking  out  for  the  novelties 
of  a  new  season. 

No  sadden  change,  however,  is  to  be  expected  in  the  shapes 
and  patterns  of  dresses,  only  the  gradual  progress  of  those 
that  have  been  going  on  for  some  time. 

Crinolines  are  replaced  for  the  time  by  the  jupon^peplum — 
a  gored  petticoat  with  only  three  very  supple  steel  circles 
round  the  bottom,  covered  with  a  deep  pleated  flounce. 

The  short  dresses  are  made  in  the  following  manner: — 
They  are  from  four  to  four  and  s-haU  yards  wide  round  the 
bottom,  being  generally  formed  of  material  aboutone  yard  wide. 
Three  widtlu  are  gored,  and  in  the  centre  at  the  back  two 
of  the  slanting  sides  are  joined  together ;  but  this  is  an  ex¬ 
ception  :  the  other  widths  are  generally  joined  one  straight 
aide  with  a  slanting  one ;  the  front  width  is  cut  apron-wise — 
slanted  off  on  either  side.  The  way  to  cut  the  widths  is  to 
fold  them  across  slantways,  and  to  cut  them  from  the  top  on 
one  side  to  the  bottom  on  the  other,  as  for  a  chemise.  This 
process  can,  however,  only  be  employed  when  the  material 
has  no  wrong  side  and  no  top  and  bottom  pattern,  otherwise 
one-half  of  each  width  could  only  be  used  for  the  body,  the 
sleeves,  and  the  trimmiog. 

The  under-skirt,  longer  than  the  dress,  is  exactly  of  the 
same  width  and  shape ;  neither  has  any  pleats  whatever, 
not  even  at  the  back.  They  are,  in  fact,  cut  much  after  the 
pattern  of  a  lamp-shade,  narrow  at  the  top,  and  gradually 
widening  towards  the  bottom.  The  short  dress  may  be  of  the 
Princess  shape,  now  beginning  to  be  called  by  an  old  name, 
faurreau.  In  any  case  the  b^y  is  made  plain,  whenever  the 
material  is  at  all  thick. 

Eledingote  dresses  are  of  the  same  shape,  but  long,  and  open 
all  the  way  in  front.  For  the  winter  they  seem  likely  to  be 
worn  as  petiaaes,  under  the  name  of  polonaises,  and  out  of 
doors  only.  Besides  these,  the  most  generally  adopted  pat¬ 
terns  for  mantles  will  be  the  short  loose  paletot  and  the 
peplum  casaque,  tight-fltting,  with  basques  in  the  shape  of 
the  peplums  that  are  worn  at  present  This  pattern  will  be 
adopted  for  velvet  and  satin  mantles,  lined  and  quilted, 
trimmed  with  black  lace ;  the  short  paletot  much  less  dressy, 
will  be  made  of  black  cashmere,  lined  and  quilted  slightly,  for 
the  autumn ;  of  cloth,  plush,  or  thick  molleton,  for  the  winter. 

As  for  the  burnous,  it  is  never  wholly  abandoned,  and 
especially  as  a  seaside  and  travelling  garment  can  never  be 
entirely  replaced  by  any  other. 

At  present  no  style  of  paletot  is  more  generally  worn  in 
town  than  the  short  paletot  of  black  cashmere,  embroidered 
with  jet  of  which  we  have  already  spoken. 

In  the  country  and  at  the  seaside,  where  the  weather  is 
much  cooler,  short  jackets  of  coloured  (especially  bright  red) 
molleton  are  preferred. 

But  few  short  dresses  are  as  yet  seen  in  Paris.  Our 
fashionable  Parisian  ladies,  however,  will  doubtless  bring 
them  bock  from  their  gay  summer  and  autumn  haunts  at 
the  beginning  of  next  winter.  New  fashions  generally  take 
birth  during  the  season  when  fair  ladies  are  abroad.  All 
are  not  always  adopted  on  their  return  to  town :  some  are 
modified,  others  considered  too  fanciful  to  be  seen  anywhere 
but  at  a  fashionable  casino  or  in  the  Isisser  aller  of  the  country 
vie  de  chateau.  But  upon  the  whole,  many  are  Anally  accepted 
by  those  whose  taste  is  rule. 

About  the  same  time  we  shall  see  crinolines  altogether 
given  up.  so  that  short  scant  dresses  are  what  we  have  to 
look  forward  to— doable  skirta,  the  under  one  not  coming 
down  beyond  the  ankle— bigh-hMled  shoes,  short  paletots,  or 
.  poplum  casaqnes.  As  for  bonnets,  we  cannot  give  any  decided 
answer  to  tbe  many  questions  that  we  are  asked  about  them. 
They  may  change  suddenly,  as  they  have  done  before — they 
may  become  as  large  in  proportion  as  they  are  now  small — but 
at  present  we  see  nothing  but  tbe  diminutive  shapes  so  often  de¬ 
scribed — the  Watteau,  Lamballe,  Bergerette,  and  tiny  fanebon. 

Bodices,  waistbands  with  long  or  short  lapels,  basques, 
corselets  of  all  patterns  are  and  will  remain  fashionable. 
Sleeves  are  without  exception  tight  at  the  wrist ;  collars  may 
be.  at  pleasure,  large  or  small,  square  or  pointed,  of  plain 
linen  or  linen  trimmed  with  guipare,  of  embroidered  muslin 
or  of  lace,  tha  latter  of  coarse  more  dressy  than  the  former. 


Collars  as  large  as  small  capes  are  worn,  but  not  exclusively — 
in  fact,  small  collars  are  much  more  general,  with  small  points ; 
a  silk  cord  and  tassels  often  takes  tbe  place  of  a  cravat. 

But  instead  of  anticipating  any  longer  future  fashions,  let 
ns  describe  a  few  of  the  dresses  prepared  for  the  beginning  of 
autumn  by  one  of  our  first  Paris  couiurieres. 

A  seaside  costume  of  violet  foulard.  First  skirt  trimmed 
with  a  pleated  flounce  fifteen  inches  deep,  headed  by  a 
cross-strip  of  tbe  same  material.  Second  skirt  in  white  and 
violet  striped  foulard,  much  gored  and  deeply  scalloped  round 
tbe  bottom,  trimmed  with  rouleaux  of  violet  foulard,  with  the 
scallops  finished  off  with  violet  and  white  gimp  tassels.  Plain 
bodice,  round  waistband,  and  short  peplum,  scalloped  out  and 
trimmed  to  correspond  with  the  second  skirt. 

Another  costume  of  a  pretty  tissue  culled  sultana  white, 
striped  clear  and  thick,  over  a  petticoat  of  red  silk,  trimmed 
with  white  Cluny  guipure.  Plain  bodice  and  waistband  with 
li^ls,  trimmed  with  red  silk  fringe. 

A  third  costume  is  made  of  speckled  white  and  black 
mohair ;  it  is  made  with  double  skirts,  tbe  upper  one  looped 
up  with  a  blue  silk  scarf.  Tight-fitting  casaque,  with  a  deep 
b^ue  cut  out  in  tabs  all  round,  and  trimmed  with  blue  silk 
fancy  braid  and  fringe. 

These  are  costumes  to  wear  upon  tho  beach  at  fashionable 
watering-places.  Let  ns  now  speak  of  toilets  for  concerts, 
dinners,  or  balls  at  tbe  casino. 

First  a  dress  of  white  silk  gauze,  with  wide  stripes  of  pink 
satin;  the  skirt  is  much  gored,  and  trimmed  with  a  cross 
strip  of  white  silk,  bordered  with  a  narrower  atrip  of  pink, 
and  edged  with  narrow  black  guipure.  The  trimming  simu¬ 
lates  the  shape  of  an  apron  upon  the  front  of  the  dress.  The 
body  is  low,  with  short  sleeves,  and  ornaments  to  correspond. 

Another  dress  of  white  silk  gauze,  with  wide  stripes  of 
mauve  silk.  The  skirt  is  cut  of  tbe  Empire  shape,  with  a 
long  train.  It  is  trimmed  round  the  bottom  by  two  bouillons 
of  white  gauze,  divided  by  a  strip  of  black  velvet,  edged  with 
straw.  The  body  is  low ;  a  Louis  XIIL  jacket  of  bUck  lace, 
with  a  deep  basque,  is  worn  over  it. 

A  dress  of  white  Indian  muslin  is  ornamented  with  medal¬ 
lions  of  guipure  de  Brug^es,  divided  by  bows  of  cerise  velvet. 
The  low  body  is  cut  square  at  the  top,  with  sleeves  in  the 
Pompadour  style.  Tbe  sash  is  of  wide  cerise  velvet  ribbon, 
with  long  lapels,  edged  with  black  guipure. 

A  ball  dress,  with  an  under-ekirt  of  cerise  glac^  silk, 
trimmed  near  the  bottom  with  bouillons  of  white  tulle  coming 
up  to  the  waist  on  the  left  side ;  a  tunic  of  white  Honiton  lace 
is  looped  up  over  this  skirt  by  a  tuft  and  trailing  branch  of 
white  moss-roses.  Low  bodice,  without  sleeves,  bordered 
round  the  top  with  a  wreath  of  white  rosea ;  waistband  of 
green  foliage.  This  is  a  very  rich  and  elegant  toilet.  Tha 
tunic  might  be  of  tulle  instead  of  lace. 

A  dress  of  white  tarlatan,  ornamented  with  a  wide  strip  of 
black  velvet  and  ruches  of  white  tarlatan.  Flounces  of  black 
lace  come  down  from  the  waist  on  either  side,  and  continue 
round  tbe  skirt.  Small  puffs  of  cerise  velvet  are  scattered  in 
profusion  between  the  mchea  and  on  the  edge  of  the  Mack 
lace,  as  well  as  on  the  bodioe  and  sleeves.  The  bodice  is  edged 
round  with  a  white  bouillon  and  a  black  lace  border.  The 
short  sleeves  are  composed  entirely  of  ruching. 

And,  lastly,  a  dress  of  mauve  tulle,  trimmed  with  three 
small  flounces,  edged  with  straw. 

Tbe  low  bodioe  is  pleated  and  trimmed  with  narrow  bouillons 
of  mauve  tulle,  spotted  with  tiny  stars  of  straw,  passementerie. 

A  long  peplum,  also  of  mauve  tulle,  spotted  with  similar 
stars,  falls  over  the  tulle  skirt. 

And  now  for  the  latest  patterns  of  bonnets — bonnets  for 
September  are  still  summer  bonnets.  They  are  very  tasteful. 
The  following  we  have  selected  for  description  from  a  large 
number: — 

A  small  fonchon  of  rice  straw,  ornamented  with  a  bunch  of 
white  foliage,  sprinkled  with  crystal  dewdrops,  forming  a 
cachepeigne  at  tbe  back ;  white  reeds  are  crossed  over  the 
ribbon  strings,  and  fastened  with  a  bunch  of  leaves. 

Another  fanchon,  also  of  rice  straw,  trimmed  with  a  scarf 
of  white  tulle  and  blonde,  and  bordered  with  tip  of  maralioat 
feathers;  small  tuft  of  feathers  at  the  side;  pink  geranium 
inside. 

Then  a  Lamballe  bonnet  of  white  tulle,  with  a  border  of 
white  marabout  feathers,  and  a  laige  heart-ease  of  purple  and 
yellow  velvet  to  fasten  the  strings,  which  are  wide  lappets  of 
blonde. 
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Another  Lamballe  bonnet,  entirely  of  white  blonde,  em¬ 
broidered  with  small  white  pearls ;  on  one  side  a  branch  of 
roses  is  fastened  by  loops  of  pearls.  Lapels  of  white  blonde 
form  the  strings.  They  are  fringed  with  pearls. 

An  Italian  bonnet  of  white  tulle,  trimmed  with  jet  beads 
and  fringe ;  on  the  left  side  a  small  tuft  of  foliage  of  shaded 
green  Telret.  ^Yhite  ribbon  strings,  fastened  with  leaves  of 
green  velvet. 

A  Cat^ane  of  white  straw,  ornamented  with  a  strip  of  blue 
velvet,  covered  with  a  trailing  garland  of  white  bells.  No 
ribbon  strings,  but  lapels  of  blonde  and  branches  of  flowers. 

And,  to  conclude  this  long  chapter  of  bonnets,  a  fancbon  of 
white  inlle,  trimmed  with  a  coronet  of  leaves  of  shaded  green 
velvet,  studded  with  crystal  beads.  Lapels  of  black  lace  tied 
at  the  back,  and  Upels  of  white  tulle,  edged  with  blonde. 

But  we  have  alM  a  few  real  novelties  to  bring  to  your 
notice  in  the  way  of  hats. 

A  George  of  England  bat,  of  English  straw,  ornamented  in 
front  with  a  bunch  of  crimson  roses  placed  upon  a  border  of 
black  velvet,  finished  off  by  long  lapels  at  the  back. 

A  Clarissa  hat.  wreathed  with  white  bells  and  green  foliage, 
with  a  white  veil  at  the  back. 

A  Marie  Antoinette  hat,  crossed  with  black  velvet,  with 
white  daisies  in  the  intervals.  In  front  a  bunch  of  daisies 
and  a  small  humming-bird. 

Other  patterns  are  more  eccentric,  and  cannot  be  worn  by 
every  one.  , 

The  Mandarin  is  bell-shaped,  and  crowned  with  flowers, 
blue- bells,  fuchsias,  or  lilies  of  the  valley. 

The  Garde  Franfaise,  with  turned-up  brim,  trimmed  with 
black,  violet,  cerise,  or  blue  velvet,  and  a  butterfly  or  aigrette. 

And  the  Bohemian,  extremely  fanciful,  something  like  an 
oval  toqnet,  with  a  straw  visor  in  front.  It  is  trimmed  with 
cerise  velvet,  edged  with  straw  grelots,  and  has  a  bunch  of 
three  straight  white  leathers  in  front,  fastened  with  a  cameo 
of  straw  passementerie. 

Three  belts  are  in  great  favour  just  now.  The  Dora  d’lstria 
belt,  of  black  leather,  studded  with  cameos  of  curved  oxydised 
silver,  with  clasps  in  the  antique  style. 

I  The  Rimsky  Korsakow  belt,  of  Russian  leather  of  the 
I  natural  colour,  ornamented  with  leather  buttons  oiroled  with 
silver,  and  silver  medallions  copied  from  Grecian  models. 

And  the  Derby  belt,  of  red  leather,  with  handsome  horses' 
heads  of  carved  silver,  and  a  double  horae-sboe  for  a  clasp 

In  a  simpler  style,  waistbands  of  black  gros- grain  silk,  with 
patterns  embroidered  over  them  in  jet  beads,  and  a  rosette 
with  jet  grelots  in  front,  are  much  worn. 

A  pretty  autnmn  fashion  is  that  of  the  tiny  jacket  without 
sleeves,  to  wear  over  a  white  bodice.  Nut  only  has  it  no 
sleeves,  but  it  has  no  armholes  even,  being  open  from  under 
the  arm  to  the  waist ;  the  back  and  front  are  only  joined 
together  by  the  waistband.  The  jacket  is  rounded  and  open 
in  front.  It  is  made  of  red  cashmere,  trimmed  with  white  or 
black  guipure ;  or  of  mauve,  pink,  or  blue  silk,  trimmed  with 
the  same.  This  style  of  jacket  only  looks  well  over  a  pretty 
white  muslin  bodice  with  long  sleeves.  Any  fancy  belt  or 
waistband  can  be  worn  with  it. 

Another  caprice  of  the  moment  is  the  necklace  and  large 
cross  of  black  velvet,  either  plain  or  studded  with  jet  bead.s. 
It  is  called  in  Paris  the  collier  citanoineue, 

A  burnous  of  black  or  white  lama  lace — dentcTle  de  latne — 
is  delightful  to  wear  in  the  autumn.  It  is  extremely  light, 
but  warmer  than  it  looks,  and  just  the  thing  to  wear  l^tween 
the  summer  peplnm  and  the  autumn  easnque. 

The  fashionable  lama  burnous  is  called  the  Berbtoe.  It 
has  no  hood. 

Another  new  and  very  rich  pattern  is  the  Venetian  bur¬ 
nous  of  white  or  purple  cloth,  braided  and  embroidered.  It 
is  extremely  stylish. 

Fichus  of  white  muslin,  trimmed  with  Valenciennes  or 
guipure  lace  are  much  worn  this  autumn,  simply  tied  in  a 
knot.  They  render  a  collar  quite  unnecessary.  The  Marie 
Antoinette  flehu,  crossed  over  the  bosom,  is  suitable  only  for 
very  youog  ladies,  whether  married  or  unmarried. 

High-beel  shoes  with  rosettes  are  becoming  quite  generally 
worn  out  walking. 

Next  month  we  shall  be  able  to  speak  with  more  decision 
of  autumn  aud  winter  fashions ;  at  present  the  weather  is 
still  so  warm  that  no  one  thinks  of  adopting  a  different  style 
of  clothing,  but  this,  of  conrse,  may  change  in  a  very  short 
time. 


OUR  SMALL  FASHION  PLATE. 

Left-hand  Fioure  — Ridinq  or  Hunting  Costume. — The 
white  fell  tricorne  is  trimmed  with  a  green  ribbon  and  feathers. 
The  dress  is  of  a  light  grey  cloth.  The  bodice  is  open  with 
green  silkrevers  to  show  a  linen  chemisette ;  it  is  closed  down 
with  green  silk  buttons,  and  cut  out  at  the  bottom  in  van- 
dykes  edged  also  with  silk.  The  aumdnibre  pockets  are  simu¬ 
lated  on  the  skirt  with  similar  ribbon,  finished  off  with  tassels. 
The  sleeve  has  a  pointed  revers  and  an  epaulette,  this  latter 
being  simply  composed  of  a  green  silk  band  fastened  with 
two  buttons. 

VisiTLNG  Toilet. — A  bouillonnd  tulle  bonnet  adorned  with 
rosebuds  and  golden  balls.  The  white  tulle  strings  form  a 
scarf  fastened  with  a  rose.  A  Princess  dress  of  pink  striped 
silk,  trimmed  all  down  the  front  and  bottom  and  round  the 
wrist  with  galloons.  The  bodice  is  open  in  front  and  edged 
with  lace. 

Costume  for  a  Little  Girl  from  Five  to  Six  Tears 
Old. — A  straw  toqnet  trimmed  with  blue  silk.  A  white  alpaca 
dress  worn  with  an  embroidered  muslin  chemisette.  The  wide 
waistband  forms  a  corselet  out  in  Vandykes,  and  with  on  un¬ 
equal  point  on  each  side. 

OUR  COLOURED  PATTERN. 

CAMPANA  BORDER. 

There  is  a  fashion  in  Bsrlin-work  patterns  as  in  everything 
else  under  the  sun.  The  Pompadour,  Ghithic,  and  Oriental 
reign  in  turn.  At  present  the  new  fancy  is  to  imitate  ancient 
pieces  of  work,  especially  those  that  hare  been  found  in  the 
ruins  of  Pompeii  and  Herculaneum.  Not  to  be  behindhand 
with  this  new  caprice,  we  have  had  a  very  handsome  border 
copied  from  a  design  belonging  to  the  celebrated  Campana 
Museum,  now  to  be  admired  in  the  splendid  galleries  of  the 
Louvre.  This  mdseum  is,  as  our  readers  are  aware,  a  collec¬ 
tion  of  curions  articles  brought  away  from  the  mins  of  the 
ancient  cities  above  mentioned. 

The  colours  are  such  as  were  known  in  the  days  of  Ancient 
Rome,  and  we  should  forewarn  our  readers  not  to  use  bright 
hut  rather  subdued  ones.  Thus,  the  real  Etruscan  red,  in¬ 
clining  to  brick  colour,  indigo  for  blue,  drab  for  yellow,  and 
a  dull  shade  of  green  should  be  chosen. in  preference  to  more 
lively  tints. 

The  border  will  make  a  very  pretty  trimming  for  a  mantel¬ 
piece  or  bracket,  also  for  window-seat  covers  and  the  top  of 
velvet  or  rep  window  curtains. 

For  a  bracket  trimming  the  pattern  might  be  worked  in 
O.P.  beads.  It  will  not  be  difficult  to  find  dull  shades  in 
these;  the  Etruscan  red  especially  looks  well  in  beads.  No 
clear  beads  should  be  used. 


INDIA  AND  THE  COLONIES. 

Madame  Oonband  has  received  many  inquiries  about  dresses, 
bonnets,  bats,  trimmings,  and  various  articles  of  apparel,  from 
the  subscribers  to  the  E.nolisbwoman’s  Domestic  Maqaeins 
residing  in  India,,  in  Canada,- and  other  of  onr  Possessions  and 
Celonies.  Ths  diffionlUes  in  the  way  of  obtaining  the  mote  im¬ 
portant  articles  of  dress  ia.  geed  style  appear  to  be  very  great, 
and)  Madams  Goobaad  has  reeeired  reoiittaiieos  from  many  ladies 
with'  rsqasets  to  parshase  and  forward  to  various  parts  at  tbo 
globe  certain  staled  items.  In  those  instances  wherw  the  need 
seemed  urgent — there  was  one  interesting  case  of  a  wedding,  and 
several  of  balls  and  parties — Madame  Oonband  executed  the  oom- 
missions,  but  it.has  not  been  possible  hitherto  to  attend  to  all  tlia 
wishes  of  all  oorrespuiMlents.  Tbo  oonveniences,  however,  would 
seem  to  be  oonsideraUe  that  would  accrue  from  ladies  in  India, 
Canada,  aud  in  other  parts  remote  from  shops  and  fashion,  being 
able  to  eoTcespond  with  some  one  in  Borope  capable  of  oem- 
prehending  and  eieenting  eommiaeione  for  ladies.  And  in  the 
belief  that  ibe  may  be  nsefnl  to  many  eorrespondents,  Madame 
Gonband  has  made  arrangements  which  will  enable  her  to  execute 
any  eommauds  for  the  mauufactnree  and  articlee  of  London  or 
Paris.  It  is  hardly  necossary  to  add  that,  in  their  letters,  the 
writers  must  be  very  precise,  aud  Madame  Oonband  must  have 
carte  blanche  to  exercise  her  own  taste  and  judgment  in  any 
difficulty  that  may  arise.  ^ 


Th^,  EngUshwoman  $  Conv^sdzione. 


^ngUs^tooman’s  6oRbersa|toiu. 

rlEKK  to  nothtiig,  we  believe,  of  any  great  importance  to  etir  our 
taminiDe  bearte  at  the  close  of  the  season.  We  are  right  down  wear; 
with  the  hard  work  it  has  given  us.  Truly  we  have  not  had  to  debate 
In  FarUament,  or  what  we  imagine  must  be  rather  worse,  and  what 
vronld  eertalnly  never  happen  in  our  Parliament,  to  be  silent  membera 
Ws  always  pity  the  official  Speaker,  whose  duty  it  is  not  to  speak  I 
It  to  a  grand  thing  to  speak  your  mind.  Somebody  says  somewhere 
that  “speech  to  silvern,  but  silence  is  golden."  We  are  not  so  sure 
of  that  A  Deaf  and  Dumb  Asylum  is  not  our  idea  of  Paradise. 
Talk!  Is  it  not  the  power  of  talking  which  distinguishes  us  from  the 
hrwtea?  Of  course  it  is  nsefui  sometimes  to  hold  your  tongue,  but  it 
to  a  great  effort  of  self-deniaL  And  now  returning  to  the  subject  of 
what  we  have  not  done  in  Parliament,  may  we  ask,  Have  we  not 
bean  quite  at  usefuily  employed!  We  have  sat  for  hours  in  the 
QDten*s  Concert  Boom,  listening  to  the  dlsmallest  of  Morning  Con- 
earle;  we  have  promenaded  the  Crystal  Palace  by  daylight  and  gas¬ 
light  with  praiseworthy  pertinacity ;  we  have  gone  the  old  round  of 
qatot  opera  excitement,  and  felt  as  much  as  any  body  could  be  sup¬ 
posed  to  feel  tor  the  sorrows  of  the  heroines  in  complicated  misfortune 
and  excellent  voice ;  we  have  danced,  and  flirted,  and  fancy-faired, 
dcaed  at  lectures,  and  blinked  at  acres  of  painted  canvas ;  we 
have  done  our  duty,  and  it  would  be  well  if  the  lords  and  gentlemen 
at  the  big  boose  had  done  theirs  as  efficiently.  Now  they  are  going 
Woe  to  the  birds!  Very  few  of  os  can  go  shooting,  though 
we  dent  see  why  we  should  not,  but  it  is  not  to  be. 

So  ws— the  we  on  this  occasion  a  singular  plural  representing  Edi- 
taelal  majesty— We — not  you  young  people — turn  to  the  letters  that 
are  before  as  and  And  ourselves  blamed  and  praised,  flattered  and 
■nnldcid.  promised  and  implored.  Promised!  Why  one  good  lady 
pitaniaes  to  "  tait  u*  in  rtgularly"  if  we  will  And  room  for  a  small 
poonof  her  little  boy's!  The  little  boy's  rhymes  (which  curiously 
enoiqch  we  chanced  to  see  in  print  ten  years  ago)  have  gone  into  the 
Are  and  we  are  no(  to  be  taken  m. 

Jan  wants  to  know  whether  we  think  the  harmonium  a  “  nice" 
taatraBMOl  for  young  ladies.  No— it  is  laborious,  and  is  only  fltted  for 
apsenliar  of  music.  It  would  be  much  better  for  Jane  to  play 
the  idano.  And  now,  since  we  have  fallen  on  the  subject  of  musical 
instruments,  perhaps  the  following  facts  about  the  pianoforte  will  not 
be  withoot  interest The  pianoforte  was  not  at  first  very  popular, 
aad  for  this  reason  we  cannot  learn  anything  with  certainty  concern¬ 
ing  the  exact  date  of  its  invention  or  the  name  of  its  inventora 
Christopher  Gottlieb  Schroter  cl^ms  to  have  been  the  first  to  use  the 
system  of  keys,  springs,  and  hammers,  and  his  claims  are  rendered 
plaasMe  by  his  assertion  that  on  his  instruments  the  performer  “  at 
ptaasaie  might  play  forte  or  piano"  that  is,  loud  or  soft  This  is  the 
list  iBstanoe  in  which  we  find  these  terms  applied  to  the  instrument 
In  1747,  Tiederick  the  Great  was  so  well  pleased  with  the  pianoforte 
that  he  pnrdiased  fifteen  from  a  German  manufacturer.  The  first 
pinao  known  in  England  was  made  about  1757,  by  a  German  monk. 
In  17C7  it  was  “  a  new  instrument"  in  England,  and  is  advertised  as 
BBCh  in  a  Covent  Garden  playbill  now  in  existence.  The  first  Ame¬ 
rican  mannfactnrer  of  prominence  was  Mr.  Jonas  Chickering,  of 
WTr*r~.  who  invented  many  of  the  most  valuable  and  excellent  im¬ 
provement)  on  the  original  form.  The  changes  that  have  been  made 
are  very  radical,  and  the  piano  of  to-day  is  almost  entirely  a  different 
iaatrament  from  that  of  1747,  which  so  charmed  the  great  King  of 
Presaia,  or  even  from  those  upon  which  the  “grand  old  masters" 
wroi^t  out  their  strains  of  heavenly  harmony.  Just  think  of  it! 
Voaldnt  Moxart  have  rejoiced  in  a  modem  “  grand?" 

To  IgLT  Bbll  it  may  be  interesting  to  know  that  women  who  have 
becoese  bald  by  frequent  burning  of  the  hair  from  crimping  are  intro¬ 
ducing  the  fashion  of  wearing  top-knots  in  Paris,  and  that  the  Empress 
smiles  upon  them.  Ah!  fashion,  fashion! — what  is  there  women  will 
not  do  to  be  in  the  fashion?  We  often  wonder  how  the  women 
managed  before  there  vrere  any  fashion-books,  and  when  in  place 
thereof  Htere  were  Parliamentary  sumptuary  laws,  which  ordained 
“thou  abaft"  or  “thou  shalt  not"  with  all  the  force  of  the  Decalogue. 

OacB  it  used  to  he  said  there  was  nothing  like  leather — now  it  is 
p^er.  Paper  is  certainly  a  “  progressive"  article.  Not  content  with 
fanning  the  materials  out  of  which  collars  and  cuffs  are  made,  it 
Si|drse  to  still  further  encroachments  upon  the  domain  of  linen,  cotton, 
aad  WOOL  The  newspapers  now  announce  the  introduction  of  paper 
aoeka  In  regard  to  the  last  addition,  the  Scientific  American  says — 
“  The  object  of  this  invention  consists  in  producing  a  new  article  of 
manufacture ;  viz.,  socks  made  of  paper  and  muslin  combined.  It  is 
well  known  that  paper  is  one  of  the  best  materials  for  keeping  in  or 
causing  the  body  to  retain  its  natural  heat ;  in  other  words,  it  prevents 
the  cold  air  reaching  such  parts  of  the  body  as  may  be  enveloped  in  it. 
The  inventor  (l|jdgns  his  socks  particularly  tor  use  under  or  over  a 


pair  of  ordinary  socks  or  stockings,  to  bn  worn  in  cold  weather;  but  it 
Is  obvious  that  they  can  be  made  of  a  kind  of  paper  which  will  last  as 
long  as  an  ordinary  pair  would  keep  clean,  and  they  can  be  made  so 
cheaply  that  their  cost  will  not  equal  the  price  of  washing."  Surely 
the  world  is  advancing,  for  paper  socks  Indeed  will  prove  a  novelty. 
If  they  can  be  manufactured  as  cheaply  as  the  inventor  claims,  they 
will  rapidly  grow  into  general  use,  and  thus  lessen  the  profits  of  the 
washerwoman. 

jEuma — who,  by  the  way,  would  be  all  the  better  if  she  im¬ 
proved  her  handwriting — must  not  think  of  “going  to  a  ball  and 
that  sort  of  thing"  with  one  gentleman  without  the  knowledge  of 
the  gentleman  to  whom  she  is  engaged.  Suppoee  he  were  to  act  in 
this  way,  would  he  not  bear  of  it  from  Hiss  J.  ?  Well,  the  sauce  for 
the  male  bird  is  precisely  the  same  as  the  sauce  appropriate  for  the 
other  gender.  Don't  go  on  any  account ;  the  man  must  be  very  foolish 
or  very  wicked  to  ask  you.  Jemulx  incloses  some  fines,  but  they  are 
not  suited  to  our  columns. 

PooB  Little  Nell  should  take  some  of  her  water-colour  sketches 
to  one  or  other  of  our  printsellers ;  they  would  be  very  likely  to  pur¬ 
chase  them.  Of  course  we  cau  offer  no  opinion  on  the  merit  of  the 
sketches  without  having  seen  them. 

F.  W.  L.  Tour  question  is  of  importance,  and  you  will  read  the 
following  paragraph  with  interest: — The  fears  entertained  by  some 
persons  that  the  use  of  carpets  with  green  tints  is  injurious  to  health 
ihay  be  dismissed  when  they  know  the  results  of  chemical  examination. 
The  green  used  in  the  manufacture  of  carpets  is  not  the  poisonous 
colour  respecting  which  so  much  has  been  said  and  published  The 
carpet  green  is  dyed  with  fustic  and  the  sulphate  of  indigo,  neither  of 
which  is  injurious  to  health  or  life.  The  poisoooos  green  is  only  ap¬ 
plied  to  paper  and  some  cotton  fabrics,  never  to  silk  or  woollen  fabrics. 
The  poisonous  green  (Scheele's  French  green)  consists  of  arseulous 
acid  and  the  sulphate  of  copper  oxided,  and  is  used  as  a  paint  or  dye 
for  vegetable  fabrica  Chemists  have  not  yet  learned  how  to  apply  it 
to  wool  or  silk,  and  It  is  too  expensive  to  be  so  applied.  The  dust  of 
all  woollen  carpets,  however,  is  unfavourable  to  health.  There  was 
much  less  consumption  and  lung  disease  in  this  country  when  painted 
floors  were  the  rule  and  carpeted  floors  the  exception. 

Inez.  In  our  opinion  the  engaged  finger  speaks  for  itself— it  is  the 
wedding  finger. 

'Qcisitive.  Flower  language  is  not  difficult  to  learn,  and  it  is  very 
pretty.  The  Orientals  use  all  sons  of  things  as  symbols  of  thought. 
Here  is  a  Turkish  love-letter,  witn  the  translation:— 

Pexel.  Fairest  of  the  young. 

Clove.  You  are  as  slender  as  the  clove  I 

You  are  an  unblown  rose ! 

I  have  long  loved  you,  and  yon  have  not  known  it. 
Jonquil.  Have  pity  on  my  passion! 

Papbb.  I  faint  every  hour  I 

Peab.  Give  me  some  hope. 

Soap.  I  am  sick  with  love. 

Coal.  Hay  I  die,  and  all  my  years  be  yours ! 

A  Bose.  Hay  you  be  pleased,  and  your  sorrows  minel 
A  Steaw.  Suffer  me  to  be  your  slave. 

Cloth.  Your  price  is  not  to  be  found. 

CiHHAiiOH.  But  my  fortune  is  yonra 

A  Hatch.  I  bum !  I  burn !  my  flame  consumes  me  I 
Gold  Tbbbad.  Don't  tom  away  your  face  from  me. 

Haib.  Crown  of  my  head ! 

Geape  Hy  two  eyes  1 

Gold  Wire.  I  die— come  quickly! 

And,  by  way  of  postscript — 

Pefpxb.  Send  me  an  answer. 
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BT  THE  AUTHOR  OF  “DAVID  OARRICK,"  KTO.,  ETC. 

BOOK  1— THE  COUNTRY. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

W  E  T. 

T  wag  a  rainy  morning  in  early  May.  All  above,  below, 
around,  about,  everywhere  was  rain  and  splash,  and  slip 
and  drip,  and  drop  and  slop.  The  stone  griffins  on  the 
path-gates  of  Errington  Hall  crept  behind  the  shields  they 
supported  for  shelter.  Raindrops  hung  from  their  noses,  and 
streamed  down  their  corrugated  flanks.  Their  faces  ex¬ 
pressed  endurance,  not  defiance ;  they  were  no  longer  rampant, 
but  passive ;  not  griffins,  but  petriSed  curs  undergoing  a 
damp  distemper.  The  elms  leading  to  the  grand  entrance 
trembled  as  they  shook  the  thick  drops  from  their  shivering 
leaves;  the  path  below  was  an  impassable  bog  of  ruts  and 
hillocks  and  dirty  lakelets.  The  deer  had  fled  to  cover.  The 
rooks  above  croaked  hoarsely,  and  hopped  about  like  chimney¬ 
sweeps  Euflering  unwelcome  ablation,  or  feathered  devils 
flying  from  a  deluge  of  holy-water.  The  rain  was  heavy, 
hard,  straight,  and  determined.  Rain  that  would  have  been 
aquafortis  if  it  could ;  the  sort  of  rain  peculiar  to  England’s 
genial  spring,  that  gives  pastoral  poets  the  lie,  and  farmers  a 
sensation  of  something  as  near  approaching  pleasure  as  their 
ponderous  natures  will  permit. 

Arcadia  itself  must  have  been  a  dreary  spot  in  wet  weather. 
Was  Rasselas  ever  drenched  in  the  Happy  Valley  1  How  must 
the  banished  duke  and  Amiens,  and  the  Ist,  2od,  and  3rd 
lords  have  suffered  even  in  the  Forest  of  Ardennes,  to  say 
nothing  of  poor  Rosalind  and  Celia !  Were  it  to  consider  too 
curiously  to  fancy  Touchstone  shivering  in  a  suit  of  moist 
motley,  globules  of  rain  pendent  from  the  bells  upon  his 
jester's  cap,  frowsy,  frigid,  sticky,  and  uncomfortable  7  How 
sadly  must  he  have  thought  upon  the  comforts  left  behind  at 
the  usurping  duke’s!  the  sunny  comers,  snug  fires,  dry 
clothes,  hot  possets,  fat  refectories,  larders,  butteries,  cellars, 
and  heart-cheering  comforts  of  feudal  civilisation,  when 
chilled  on  a  soft  bank  of  wet  moss  under  a  greenwood  tree 
that  showered  down  drops  of  discomfort  on  his  wretched 
pate !  How  different  his  fate  to  sit  and  listen  to  the  serious 
gibes  of  Maitre  Jaques  as  he  improved  the  occasion  and 
found  reason  in  rain,  and  damp  in  everything  1  And  Orlando 
and  his  Rosalind,  and  Oliver  and  his  Celitk  Should  they  be 
pictured  shivering  in  a  corner?  Not  by  an  observant  artist, 
for  they  were  in  love,  rain-proof  with  it,  and  would  heed 
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neither  hail,  nor  wind,  nor  snow,  except  as  a  pretext  for 
creeping  closer  together.  So  the  lovers  had  the  best  of  it  in 
the  Forest  of  Ardennes  even  in  wet  weather,  and  aa  Touch¬ 
stone  and  Audrey  were  loveri*,  no  doubt  they  bore  up 
stoutly. 

Lord  Errington  sat  in  solitary  grandeur  in  a  small  apart¬ 
ment  in  the  Hall.  His  breakfast,  a  cold  capon,  a  boar’s  head, 
three  or  four  flasks  of  different  wines,  and  a  mighty  jug  of 
ale,  stood  untasted  before  him.  His  lordship  looked  sullen 
and  bilious ;  he  had  been  drunk  exceedingly  the  night  before. 
His  head  ached,  his  tongue  felt  rough  aqd  dry,  and  his  hands 
hard  and  leathery.  He  had  meant  to  ride  off  these  unpleasant 
symptoms,  but  the  sky  had  looked  lowering.  His  horse  had 
been  sent  back  to  the  stable,  and  his  lordship  returned  to 
his  breakfast  and  essayad  to  eat  himself  into  an  appetite, 
with  small  success.  The  fare  seemed  hard  and  greasy. 
So  his  lordship  cursed  the  cook  instead  of  the  dead  wine 
within  him.  Cause  and  effect  were  often  mistaken  then  aa 
now.  He  ordered  grilled  bones  and  pepper,  and  ate  with  a 
savage,  salamandrine  relish ;  a  deep  draught  of  raw  brandy 
appropriately  flooded  the  burnt  bones,  and,  with  stinging 
throat  and  stimulated  stomach,  the  young  peer  felt  somewhat 
better. 

But  how  was  he  to  pass  the  morning?  Books?  Books 
in  those  days !  What  was  worth  reading  save  amatory  poems 
by  my  Lord  Rochester  and  the  like?  A  treatise  on  the 
training  of  horses,  written  in  the  Latin  tongue,  was  taken  up, 
glanced  at,  and  thrown  aside.  The  steward  presented  him¬ 
self  with  his  accounts,  and  was  commanded  peevishly  to  go. 

Daring  the  three  years  that  had  elapsed  since  his  majority, 
the  Earl  of  Errington  had  made  a  considerable  figure  at  the 
court.  He  was  good-looking,  despite  bis  mouth  and  the 
sinister  expression.  His  manners  were  indolent  and  languid 
when  sober,  rollicking  and  riotous  when  drunk.  The  beauties 
of  the  court,  patched,  powdered,  painted,  and  frizzled,  often 
meretricious,  but  still  charming,  bad  buzzed  about  the  young 
earl.  Curled,  combed,  and  scented,  he  had  buzzed  about 
them  in  return,  but  though  ceremonious  salutes  of  gallantry 
were  exchanged,  yet  the  artillery  of  affection  was  all  blank 
coquetry.  They  sailed  round  each  other,  wore  tokens,  threw 
glances,  heaved  sighs,  and  the  rest,  but  finally  sheered  off 
without  any  serious  engagement,  or  heart-rigging  or  love- 
chords  snapped  or  damaged. 
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In  those  days  the  jonng  nobles  of  the  court  never  addressed 
married  or  single  women  save  in  strains  of  high-flown,  fly¬ 
blown  gallantry.  Platitude  and  commonplace  revelled  under 
the  names  of  conceit  and  rapture.  Ladies’  eyes  were  twin 
stars  that  shot  forth  killing  glances;  their  lips  were  rubies, 
their  teeth  pearls,  their  breath  the  flower’s  own  perfume, 
their  shoulders  (and  then  as  now  enough  was  seen  to  judge 
by)  alabaster,  their  fingers  wore  rose-tipped,  their  smiles 
were  heaven,  their  frowns  the  exact  reverse.  The  little, 
silly,  amorous,  floral  folly  was  the  rage,  and  verse  was  then 
applauded  that  would  now  disgrace  the  composer  of  a  valen¬ 
tine  of  the  “  ever  shine”  and  “  yon  bo  mine”  calibre.  The 
same  things  were  said  to  everybody.  The  compliment  paid 
to  Clorinda  to-day  did  for  Dorinda  to-morrow,  and  for  Amanda 
the  next  day,  and  Bertha  the  day  after  that,  and  Statyra, 
and  Koxalana,  and  Juliet,  and  Jezebel,  and  Xantippe.  The 
pretty  speeches  wore  well,  the  invention  of  the  cavaliers  was 
not  fatigued,  and  however  expensive  the  rest  of  their  habits, 
the  severest  economy  was  exercised  in  elcquenco. 

Not  that  Lord  Errington  pondered  upon  these  things. 
They  never  troubled  him.  Why  should  they?  Nothing 
ruffled  him  save  ennui  and  headache  from  overnight's  excess. 
Ho  found  life  agreeable.  What  young  man  of  four-and-t  wenty, 
and  an  earl  to  boot,  would  not  ?  Not  that  he  was  happy.  By  no 
means.  He  had  too  much  pleasure;  it  was  so  easily  procured, 
at  least  in  town ;  but  in  the  country,  on  a  wet  day — ah !  He 
looked  round  the  room  and  saw  no  prospect  of  amusement. 
Oh !  the  weary  day  to  while  away !  He  flllcd  a  cup  of  wine 
and  drank,  looked  out  of  the  window,  to  the  right,  to  the 
left,  then  straight  down  the  avenue,  and  said — 

“  Iley  ?  What  the  devil !” 

This  ejaculation  was  forced  from  him  by  the  sight  of  a 
coach  making  for  the  grand  entrance  at  the  speed  of  full 
three  miles  an  hour — a  lumbering-looking  vehicle  drawn  by 
four  splendid  horses,  outriders  preceding,  horsemen  following, 
all  but  drowned,  for  the  avenue  by  this  time  had  become  a 
verdant  shower-bath. 

“  In  the  name  of  the  spirit  that  rides  the  storm”  (this 
sort  of  adjuration  was  considered  fashionable  wit),  “  who  has 
attempted  the  roads  and  rivers  on  a  day  like  this  ?” 

The  avenue  was  a  mile  long,  so  Lord  Errington  had  abun¬ 
dance  of  time  to  guess  who  might  be  the  occupant  of  the 
carriage.  It  made  quite  a  procession,  a  sort  of  Lord  Mayor's 
show  out  for  a  holiday.  Every  now  and  then  the  coach  stuck 
fast  in  some  boggy  bit  of  ground.  The  horsemen  dismounted, 
the  outriders  returned,  and  gave  way  to  great  excitement  and 
cracking  of  whips ;  the  horses  tugged  and  strained,  the  men 
swore,  and  the  coach  went  on  again  for  a  few  minutes  and 
then  stuck  fast  again;  then  came  more  riding  backward 
and  forward,  more  dismounting,  more  cracking  of  whips, 
more  tagging  and  straining,  and  then  the  coach  moved  on 
again. 

But  who  was  inside  ?  No  one  looked  from  the  window  to 
give  directions  or  manifest  impatience.  Was  the  coach 
empty  ?  Lord  Errington  guessed  and  guessed  again  till  he 
was  tired.  He  ran  hack  to  the  wine  and  drank  deeply,  but 
no  inspiration  came  of  it.  On  such  a  day,  in  such  a  coach ! 
Who  could  it  be  ? 

At  last  the  procession  reached  the  great  door.  Lord 
Errington  descended  impatiently  to  meet  the  stranger.  The 
horsemen  drew  up  half  military  fashion.  Four  men  dis¬ 
mounted,  one  opened  the  coach-door,  and  two  on  either  side 
helped  out  an  old  man,  and  stood  hareheaded,  their  hats, 
j  feathers,  hair,  boots,  whips  all  dripping.  Lord  Errington 
I  stepped  forward,  cried  “  My  dear  count,”  and  the  two  nobles 
I  embraced  and  kissed  each  other.  Lord  Errington  marshalled 
j  the  way  to  the  great  reception-room  through  a  crowd  of  dry 
I  domestics,  the  count’s  household  cavalry  remaining  outside 


till  their  master  had  entirely  disappeared,  their  accoutrements 
dropping  prisms  as  fast  as  the  mouth  of  the  princess  in  the 
fairy  tale  dropped  pearls. 

The  Count  de  Coulenvrac  was  a  spare  little  old  man, 
with  a  high  forehead  and  eyebrows  pointed  like  tbe  gables 
of  a  house,  eyes  that  had  been  dark,  their  yellow  whites 
marbled  with  dirty  red ;  the  lids  protuberant  as  though  the 
eyes  looked  away  from  and  out  of  the  head;  what  had 
been  a  well-formed  nose  with  sensuous,  sensual  nostrils, 
sensitive  as  those  of  a  blood-horse;  a  long  thin  upper-lip, 
the  under-jaw  jutting  out  so  far  that  his  head  always  appeared 
as  if  thrown  back.  His  figure  was  loanly,  cleanly  made,  like 
a  well-preserved  skeleton;  ho  had  white  hones  of  hands,  each 
joint  an  ossified  knob  glittering  with  jewels ;  a  cruel  smile 
that  bared  his  gums,  which,  accompanied  by  an  over-ready 
shrug  that  elevated  his  shoulders  and  depressed  his  head, 
made  his  face  resemble  a  transparent  skull,  or  an  illuminated 
turnip  lantern ;  he  had  a  well-bred,  patient,  sarcastic,  jocular 
sort  of  contempt  for  tbe  world,  an  immense  tolerance  for  those 
of  his  own  degree,  were  they  my  Lord  Cain  or  Duke  Judas, 
a  perfect  absence  of  remark  of  any  one  of  lower  grade — 
all  that  became  an  old  French  beau,  of  French  habits  and 
opinions. 

As  ho  moved,  the  atmespbore  became  warm  and  sickly  with 
perfumes.  It  was  the  policy  of  the  old  man's  vanity  to  stifle 
unsavory  old  age.  Poor  resuscitated  Adonis,  corpse  of  love, 
the  body  without  the  blood,  the  clay  without  the  pulse.  Ho 
had  never  loved ;  that  proud  old  purchaser  of  beauty  had  never 
a  friend ;  that  bland  and  polished  banquet-giver  had  no  child ; 
his  wife,  a  famed  coquette  of  the  French  court,  a  favourite 
of  the  king's,  had  died  young,  some  said  by  poison.  At  the 
count's  death  the  title  smd  estate  were  to  devolve  upon 
another  old  bean  of  the  same  pattern,  whom  he  hated  and 
who  bated  him  as  only  beaux  and  heirs  can  hate,  but  they 
used  to  meet  and  smile,  and  hug  and  kiss,  and  “  mon  clier" 
each  other.  There  was  no  deception.  How  could  there  be  ? 

Tbe  old  noble  and  the  young  one  sat  in  tbe  great  reception- 
room.  The  count's  servants  stood  round  the  fire  in  the  ball. 
The  earl's  grooms  opined  that  the  man  who  would  yoke  such 
horses  on  such  a  day  was  mad,  but  the  count’s  servants  were 
well  paid  and  discreet,  and  answered  not. 

“  Faith,  my  dear  count,”  beg^an  the  earl,  “I  can  barely 
think  it  possible,  though  there  I  see  thee.” 

“  If,”  replied  the  beau  in  a  soft  courtly  voice  that  seldom 
touched  a  treble,  and  bad  but  the  faintest  accent  of 
St  Germain — “if  there  were  men  in  the  world  could  per¬ 
suade  me  from  myself,  thyself  should  be  tbe  man  would  do  it ; 
but,  pardi,  it  is  me.  I  am  here !” 

He  opened  a  golden  essence-box  that  diffused  a  warm,  rich 
odour  through  the  room,  as  though  he  had  said,  “  I  am  here — 
this  is  here  too.” 

“  Did  you,  then,  come  last  night,  or - ”  began  my  lord. 

“  ’Tis  now  four  days  since  I  arrived  at  Beech-hill,”  inter¬ 
rupted  tbe  count,  bolding  his  essence-box  to  his  nose  and 
bending  his  little  finger — a  bloodless,  cruel,  crooked  little 
finger — so  that  tbe  ring  on  it  blazed  white  and  pnrply. 

“  Beech-hill  ?”  asked  the  young  Englishman. 

“Beech-hill,”  answered  the  old  Frenchman.  “Yes;  I 
bought  the  chateau  of  Sir  Everard  a — yes,  a  month  ago,” 
continued  he. 

He  bad  received  it  for  a  gaming  debt  which  the  courtly 
old  fox  knew  he  should  never  get  in  specie. 

“  I  was  here  a  month  last  year  with  Everard — you  recall, 
do  you  not  ?” 

“  I  do,”  answered  my  lord ;  “  but  how  knew  yon  I  was  hero 
in  Castle  Dreary  ?” 

“  One  of  my  varlets  met  thine  at  the  village  alehouse. 
Msqnignon  told  me  on’t  this  morning.  So  I  e’en  had  the 
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horses  pat  to  and  came  to  see  thee.  Admire  at  my  friendship, 
my  dear  lord,  for  no  man  lives  bat  thoa  who  would  have 
stirred  me  tbrongh  this  flood.” 

This  was  said  with  a  sort  of  schoolfellow  air,  as  though  he 
and  the  young  lord  were  of  an  age  and  had  been  boys 
together. 

“  My  dear  count,  I  am  grateful,”  said  Errington,  rising  and 
shaking  tho  old  beau's  ring-bedizened  bones.  The  old  man 
waved  him  off  good-naturedly  as  if  he  meant,  “I  would 
come  out;  I  must  have  my  caprices;  boys  will  be  boys;  I 
want  a  face  to  talk  to  which  can  understand  me.” 

“  I  rejoice  at  thy  arrival,”  continued  tho  Briton.  “  Now 

I  shall  have  company.  I  can  ride  with  thee,  dine  with  thee. 
We’ll  be  no  hermits  !” 

“  Thou  art  not  likely  to  be  solitary  for  lack  of  company. 
Know  ye  not  that  Featherpate  is  here  with  half  the  Mall  with 
him  ?"  inquired  Adonis. 

“Can  it  be?”  cried  the  oarl,  jumping  from  his  seat. 

“  Featherpate  here !” 

“  Yes,”  answered  Adonis,  smoothing  his  ruffles ;  ''  he  is 
jAajipg  fe  grand  seigneur.  He  has  with  him — ha! — Fribble." 

“  Fribble !”  repeated  tho  younger  peer. 

“  Hawtreo.” 

“  Hawtree  !”  echoed  Errington,  getting  excited. 

“Sir  Nimrod  Stuffheddo.” 

“What,  Nimrod  too!” 

“  And — ah - ” 

“  No  more  ?"  asked  the  young  man. 

“Yes,  yes;  two  more,”  said  tho  beau  slowly,  sls  though 
making  an  effort  to  remember — “  a — a  poet  and  a  captain, 
somebody  from  Ireland.” 

“  Confound  tho  poet  and  tho  captain !”  cried  Errington. 
“The  ladies,  Couleuvrac,  the  ladies !  They  have  ladies  with 
them,  have  they  not  ?”  The  young  peer  no w  was  all  animation 
and  excitement.  Youth,  strength,  health,  grilled  bones,  and 
wine  fired  his  cheeks.  The  ennui  of  the  morning  had  dis¬ 
appeared. 

The  count  leaned  back  in  his  chair  and  leered  a  Versailles 
smile  as  he  said,  “  How  your  blood  warms  !” 

“  Faith  1  does  it.” 

“  Lot  us  see.  There — there  are  the  two  Carolharts." 

“I  hate  them  !”  answered  the  earl. 

“A  fine  wench  the  little  one,”  mused  the  beau.  “Lucy 
Ladlovo.’” 

“  Ha !”  said  the  listener,  apparently  not  delighted. 

“  The  elder  Minander,”  continued  the  count. 

“  A  gawky  camel,  with  a  nose  like  an  owl,”  said  the  earl. 

“  Hush,  hush !  ’  cried  the  count,  waving  bis  right  band 
deprecatingly.  “  A  fine  girl,  a  fine  girl,  or  was  eight  years 
ago.” 

“  These  all  the  women  ?”  asked  Errington  in  a  plaintive 
tone. 

The  count  smiled  an  anatomical  smile,  and  said,  “Yes, 
there  is,  I  think,  one  more." 

A  strange  feeling  came  over  Lord  Errington — an  inde¬ 
scribable  something  that  told  him  he  knew  the  answer  to  his 
next  question  before  he  asked  it,  and  that  it  would  be  of 
moment  to  him. 

“  Picture  to  yourself,”  said  the  count,  kissing  the  tips  of  his 
fingers  in  amorous  rapture,  “  a  woman  lovelier  than  Castle- 
maine.” 

“  I  can  easily  do  that,”  remarked  the  young  peer. 

“  Lovelier  than  Nelly.” 

“Ay.” 

“  Prouder  than  Portsmouth." 

“  She  bo  hanged !” 

The  deprecatory  hand  came  into  play  again. 

“  Unsnscoptiblo  as - ”  Tho  count  shrugged  tho  shrug, 

and  Lord  Errington  nodded  as  though  he  understood  him, 
and  said,  “Ay.” 

“  And  virtuous,”  continued  the  old  beau,  his  head  coming 
into  its  usual  place  without  any  apparent  dislocation  of  the 
neck — “  and  virtuous  as  la  belle  Stewart - ” 

“  Hey  ?”  said  the  earl,  looking  surprised. 

“  Ought  to  be,”  finished  the  beau. 

“Good !”  laughed  the  young  lord.  “  I  know,  I  know !  It  is 
Mistress  Saint  Hilary !” 

“  Right  to  a  ringlet — to  a  dimple,”  smiled  the  beau. 

The  young  lord’s  face  fell. 

“  What  brings  her  here  ?”  said  he. 

The  shrug  and  the  smile  came  in  full  force  as  the  count 
answered,  and  inquired— 

“  Can  you  ask  ?” 

“  Tush !  man,  'tis  not  I,”  said  the  young  man  with  some 
signs  of  temper.  “  No,  no ;  tell  me,  what  brings  her  here  ?” 

“  What  brings  them  here  ?”  repeated  the  old  Frenchman, 
evading  the  question.  “  Who  knows  ?  Not  I.  Debt,  duns, 
caprice ;  but  say,  my  dear  Errington,  is  it  not  true  that  you 
are,  or  were,  one  of  her  sighing  Strephons  ?’’ 

His  lordship  bit  his  lip,  coloured,  and  said — 

“Yes.” 

“And  she  gave  thee  willow.  Was  she  cold?  Warmed 
she  not  to  thee?”  The  old  antic  clasped  his  hands  and 
pressed  them  to  his  breast-bone.  “  Dost  thou  love  her  ?  Is 
thy  passion  real?  Is’t  what  poets  call  love,  and  wise  men 
lunacy?  or  but  the  desire  to  make  thyself  happy  and  thy 
rivals  envious  ?” 

“If  ’twere  so,  why  should  I  tell  you,  count?”  asked  the 
young  man. 

“  Discreet,  discreet,  discreet,”  said  the  old  one,  leaning  back 
in  his  chair  and  closing  his  eyes  in  a  beatific  rapture.  “  Quite 
right,  quite  right.  ‘We  will  not  say,*”  sang  the  bean  in  a 
voice  verging  on  a  tremulous  treble. 

“  But  yourself,  count.  What  brings  you  here  ?” 

“Me,  my  dear,”  answered  the  worthy  peer,  getting  up 
from  his  chair,  stroking  his  chin,  looking  at  his  rings,  and 
turning  one  of  them — “  I  am  here  on  business.” 

“  Business — you !” 

“  Of  tho  heart— conceive  mo,  dear  friend,  of  tho  heart.” 
Here  he  shut  his  out-starting  eyes,  and  kissed  his  right  hand 
to  the  empty  air. 

The  young  man  g^zed  on  the  logs  crackling  on  the  hearth : 
perhaps  he  saw  a  face  in  them. 

The  old  count  coughed  as  if  to  continue  the  subject,  or  to 
make  bis  juvenile  friend  rally  him,  and  said  as  he  settled  his 
sword  more  comfortably — 

“  Last  year  when  I  was  here  I  saw  a  very  lovely  little  girl 
in  the  village  who - 

“  Ob,  you  are  there,  are  you  ?”  said  his  lordship.  “  And 
may  the  lord  of  the  manor  ask  which  of  his  bean-and-bacon- 
mnnehing  maids  has  attracted  so  eminent  a  judge  as  my 
Lord  Count  de  Couleuvrac  ?” 

The  old  skeleton  shrugged,  bowed,  laid  his  hand  upon  his 
heart,  dropped  the  cases  over  his  eyes,  end  pursed  his  lips, 
thereby  signifying  that  honour  kept  him  dumb. 

“And  what  success,  count,  hey?”  asked  the  young  lord 
with  a  slightly  sarcastic  smile. 

The  deprecating  hand,  the  one  with  the  largest  ring,  came 
into  play  again,  the  wrinkled  verandahs  to  his  eyes  were 
lowered,  and  he  bared  bis  teeth. 

“  Bat  to  the  business  of  my  embassy,”  said  withered 
Cupid.  “  I  promised  Featherpate  to  spend  to-morrow  with 
him,  and  that  thou,  dear  friend,  ahonldst  do  the  same.” 

The  young  naan  flashed  with  pleasure. 

“  Prithee  make  me  not  break  faith,  at  least  with  the  fair 
dames  who  expect  thee.” 
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“  1  shall  be  there,  count,”  said  Lord  Errington. 

More  conyersation  then  ensued;  at  length  the  count 
announced  'twas  tinae  for  bis  departure. 

“But  surely,”  urged  his  host,  “  not  through  this  rain ;  vhy, 
’tis  a  delage.” 

“An  appointment,  an  appointment,”  said  the  count. 
“  Besides,  ’tis  dry  enough  inside  my  coach." 

The  procession  departed  as  it  came — rain,  stoppage,  -whip- 
cracking,  and  all.  Lord  Errington  langhed  to  think  a  man 
could  not  stir  without  a  numerous  following  and  the  cumbrous 
trappings  of  a  state  occasion,  but  the  vain  old  Frenchman 
was  as  proud  of  these  distinctions  from  the  base,  common, 
and  popular  as  a  Friendly  Island  savage  of  an  old  cocked- 
bat  or  a  glass  bead  necklace. 

The  noble  count  bad  left  the  noble  lord  in  a  nervous, 
fidgety,  impatient  humour.  Tbongb  he  had  escaped  heart- 
scathing  from  the  beauties  of  the  court,  there  was  one  lady — 
there  always  is  one— who  had  touched  the  chords  of  his 
self-love.  Accustomed  to  easy  conquests,  to  being  angled  for, 
the  languid  carelessness  of  this  dame  had  roused  his  torpid 
feelings.  He  danced  attendance  on  her,  dallied,  rallied,  and 
prattled  platitudes,  but  all  to  no  purpose.  The  sugared 
words  that  he  sowed  broadcast  returned  him  no  harvest  but 
saucy  sarcasms  and  bitter  jokes.  This  was  the  secret  of  her 
empire,  and  the  only  way  to  fix  the  affections  of  a  man 
like  Errington.  Show  him  no  kindness,  and  be  becomes  a 
slave. 

He  felt  he  loved  her  madly — so  madly  that,  in  cant  court 
phrase,  he  bad  offered  marriage.  The  lady  had  looked  at  him 
and  langhed,  and  said— 

“There,  there,  get  up,  man,  and  call  my  coach!  Was 
ever  such  a  face  ?  Poor  man  !  No  fear  of  him ;  he  will  not 
break  his  heart,  like  the  true  lover  in  the  ballad.  Martin, 
pick  up  my  fan.  Thank  yon,  my  lord.” 

Martin  was  a  chubby  maid  with  bright  black  eyes.  She 
saw  Lord  Errington  upon  his  knees — her  mistress  intended 
that  she  should — and  Martin  was  hated  by  him  ever  after. 
He  left  the  house  raging,  and  sought  for  consolation  in 
brandy  and  the  dice-box. 

CHAPTER  y. 

DRY. 

HE  morrow  came,  a  glorious  May  morning,  the  sun 
shone,  and  Nature,  recruited  and  refreshed,  sent  forth 
a  thousand  pleasant  odours.  All  around,  about,  above,  be¬ 
low,  smiled  and  glistened  genially.  Overhead  was  a  clear 
sky;  beneath,  seft,  yielding  turf.  The  griffins  on  the 
gates  had  come  cut  of  their  canine  metempsychosis,  and 
were  themselves  again.  Once  more  they  grinned  defiance 
behind  their  bucklers.  The  elms  were  growing  emeralds, 
dropping  loose  diamonds ;  the  silver-masted  beeches  shone  as 
if  newly  burnished ;  the  deer  formed  groups  beneath  the 
trees,  or  flung  about  their  haunches  wildly  on  the  plain,  as  if 
venison-pasty  were  a  thing  unknown.  Fresh  flowers  peeped 
up  into  life,  and  the  soft  moss  bore  gems  of  violets.  The 
rooks  cawed  comfortably,  like  a  benignant  convocation 
knowing  no  difference  on  points  of  doctrine.  Sunshine 
glinted  on  the  turf  through  the  shading  leaves,  lighted  up 
the  massive  barks  and  sprawling  roots,  sucked  up  puddles, 
and  nursed  sickly  plants.  It  was  the  very  morning  for  a  poet 
to  describe  if  be  could  rise  soon  enough,  and  grateful  huc- 
bandmen  thanked  the  sun  as  they  had  thanked  the  rain,  and 
turned  to  labour  cheerily. 

Now  could  the  duke,  banished  in  the  Forest  of  Ardennes, 
point  out  with  benevolent  philosophy  how  contrast  was  en¬ 
joyment  and  gratitude  incumbent  upon  observation,  Amiens 
could  tiill  bis  leafy  melody  as  the  first,  second,  and  seven¬ 


teenth  lords  brought  in  their  morning's  spoil  and  joined  in 
chorus  lustily.  Touchstone,  dry  and  renovated,  could  speak 
to  Audrey  of  the  advantage  of  a  rural  life,  and  the  wickedness 
of  mewing  up  in  mildewed  castles,  buttressed  and  beflanked, 
when  cows  and  clover,  bleating  sheep  and  bells,  and  antlered 
deer  were  round  about  to  tempt  you.  Jaques  could  muse 
and  moralise  the  while  be  saw  Orlando  carve  her  name  in  the 
young,  tender  bark,  while  she,  the  chaste,  the  fair,  the 
inexpros^iive,  rattled  out  wit  that  ridiculed  the  passion  she 
was  prey  to.  Celia  and  Oliver  in  a  dark- green  vista  might 
come  unawares  on  Silvins  and  Phebe,  and  old  Adam  rest 
his  limbs  upon  a  verdant  bank,  and  talk  to  Corin  as  be 
watched  the  flocks  of  his  two  dear  young  masters. 

Lord  Errington  mounted  his  horse  and  ambled  daintily 
down  the  avenue,  followed  by  one  single  man  in  livery.  Lord 
Errington  was  thonghtful,  and  tried  to  read  the  future  on 
the  pommel  of  his  saddle.  He  checked  and  urged  bis  mare 
to  such  various  paces  that  the  attendant  groom  thought 
his  master  must  be  mad. 

There  is  a  nursery  song  that  sings  of  a  man  who  shot  at  a 
pigeon  and  killed  a  crow.  There  is  deep  knowledge  of  the 
world  in  that  same  household  ditty.  How  often  do  busy- 
brained,  inventive,  reasoning  men  take  aim  at  pigeons  but  to 
bring  down  crows !  How  often  do  we  find  the  pigeon  we 
have  killed  turn  out  a  crow!  How  often  refuse  to  fire  at 
the  seeming  crow  that  was  a  pigeon !  How  often  find  no 
pigeons  to  take  sight  at,  and  so  perforce  burn  powder  at  the 
crows !  How  easily  are  all  our  craftily-spun  webs  swept 
down  by  Housemaid  Destiny  with  broom  of  circumstance! 
Der  Freisebiitz,  fate-firing  at  random,  uses  charmed  bullets 
that  hit  what  mark  they  please ! 

Lord  Errington’s  thoughts  ran  upon  Mistress  St.  Hilary. 
What  was  she  before  she  was  a  widow  ?  A  wife !  And  what 
before  that?  He  knew  not.  Her  husband,  a  Frenchman 
and  a  Huguenot,  had  been  old  enough  to  be  her  father ;  had 
naturalised  his  real  name  of  St.  Aulaire  into  St.  Hilary.  The 
free,  reckless,  melancholy,  merry  witch  reigned  over  his 
brains,  and  queened  it  over  his  heart. 

“  Ob,  women !  women  1”  mused  my  lord,  “always  in  a  poor 
devil's  way.” 

His  horse  stumbled,  and  but  for  his  rider’s  quickness  and 
address  would  have  gone  upon  his  knees. 

Why  did  the  mare  stumble  just  at  that  moment  ?  Why  did 
the  pretty  girl  happen  to  be  passing  just  at  that  time  ?  Wby 
did  Mr.  Perceval  go  down  to  the  House  that  evening?  Why 
was  my  Lord  Monteagle  not  out  when  that  letter  reached  bis 
porter  ?  Wby  did  Robespierre  pass  the  door  of  the  debating 
club  that  night  ?  Why  was  not  Antony  less  impressionable 
the  first  time  his  eyes  met  Cleopatra’s?  Wby  do  all  things 
happen  as  they  do,  and  not  as  they  do  not  ?  Wby  in  the  one 
eventful  moment  that  decides  our  futui  e  are  we  so  stupid 
and  unconscious  ?  And  why  will  people  use  that  silly  word 
minntia!,  and  refuse  belief  to  those  most  important  events  of 
human  life  miscalled  trifles  ? 

Lord  Errington  looked  and  saw  a  pretty  peasant  carrying  a 
basket.  The  girl  cast  her  eyes  upon  the  ground,  and  felt 
through  her  eyelids  that  his  gaze  was  on  her. 

“Faith,  sweetheart,”  said  the  gallant  horseman,  “but 
your  bright  beauties  dazzle  my  poor  beast.  Whither  ait 
going?” 

“  To  Goodman  Hathricke’s,  please  ye,  sir — my  lord,”  faltered 
the  girl,  looking  up  one  moment  and  then  down  again. 

The  earl  dismounted  and  looked  at  bis  mare’s  knees,  then 
at  the  blushing  girl,  whose  face  seemed  familiar,  and  to  the 
thoughts  his  horse's  stumble  had  that  moment  checked.  He 
doffed  his  hat,  and  said — 

“One  kiss,  my  pretty  one,  for  the  fall  I  have  just 
escaped.” 
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The  girl  drew  back. 

“Nay,  sweetheart.  The  lord  of  the  manor  claimeth  all 
waifs  and  strays.’’ 

He  saluted  her ;  her  cheeks  burnt  as  his  lips  approached 
her. 

“Thanks,  charmer,”  said  he,  remounting  and  riding  off, 
his  steed  caracoling  and  bounding  to  the  best  advantage.  The 
girl  stood  still ;  the  groom,  a  shrewd  fellow  who  knew  his 
master,  abstractedly  looked  up  in  the  sky  as  he  passed  by 
her,  perhaps  trying  to  see  it  any  of  the  stars  were  visible  by 
daylight.  When  they  were  out  of  sight  the  girl  listened  lor 
the  retreating  sounds  of  their  horses’  feet,  then  looked  back, 
drew  a  long  breath,  and  walked  on. 

Lord  Errington  and  his  unobservant  groom  trotted  along 
till  they  arrived  at  the  mansion  of  Sir  Fudileafe  Featherpate, 
Baronet.  They  dismounted  at  the  lodge  gates ;  the  groom 
led  the  horses  round  to  the  tumble  down  stables,  while  his 
master  walked  across  the  lawn  before  the  house. 

The  mansion  of  Sir  Fadileafe  Featherpate  had  in  it  an  air 
of  gradual  and  progressive  ruin,  as  if  in  sympathy  with  the 
life  of  the  last  of  that  light-hearted,  light-headed  race.  The 
quaint  old  barrack  looked  as  if  it  could  crumble  with  a  crash, 
agreeably  to  the  custom  of  sympathetic  bricks  and  mortar 
that  has  been  long  owned  by  the  same  family,  when  a  doom 
or  a  prophecy  uttered  by  some  prophetess  or  sibyl  of  super¬ 
natural  voice,  and  harrowing  powers  of  bad  rhyme,  bangs 
over  it.  The  chimneys  seemed  drunk,  and  cocked  their  cowls 
at  an  angle  of  forty-five  degrees  like  rufllers  in  Alsatia.  The 
statues  wore  mostly  headless,  perhaps  in  satirical  compliment 
to  the  present  possessor;  Cupid's  bow  was  broken,  the 
weathercocks  wore  fixtures,  or  if  they  turned  pointed  in¬ 
accurately.  The  clipped  trees  and  hedges  looked  mangy, 
and  those  loft  to  the  luxuriance  of  Nature  ran  to  seed.  The 
servants  were  all  well  fed  and  badly  dressed,  and  dcated  on 
their  master,  who  was  a  fine,  foolish,  reckless,  feckless,  heed¬ 
less,  amiable,  ruined  gentleman. 

Lord  Errington  followed  a  domestic  up  many  creaking 
stairs  into  a  gusty  room  with  rattling  windows,  and  a  well- 
waxed  oaken  floor  like  a  shining  wooden  sea  that  reflected  small 
square  islands  of  shabby  carpet,  and  spiral  legged  tables,  and 
high-backed,  corkscrew-twisted  chairs,  on  which  ladies  wore 
seated  playing  at  cruel,  and  cavaliers  leaning  over  them 
playing  at  despair  and  feeling  they  looked  graceful.  In  those 
days  men  made  love  with  wit,  or,  rather,  with  what  they 
meant  for  wit — a  sort  of  verbal  lacquer  that  tried  to  polish 
commonplaces  so  as  to  pass  for  ideas— the  floral  similes 
were  floating  about  like  thistledown  in  a  breeze.  With  the 
announcement  of  the  new  guest  conversation  stopped,  and  all 
rose  to  greet  him,  walking  over  the  waxen  sea  with  an  ease 
and  safety  only  arrived  at  by  constant  habit. 

“  What,  Errington  1  my  Lord  Errington  !” 

“Hawtree  and  Featherpate,  good  lads  both,  but  room  for 
beauty!  Hal  Mistress  Lucy,  fairer  than  ever;  you  eclipse 
yourself;  and  sisters  sweet,  although  not  twins,  yet  twins 
in  charms.  Mistress  INlinauder.  Fribble;  nay,  man,  take 
care,  my  wrist's  not  iron.  Ha!  Sir  Nimrod.  How  goes 
it— ha?" 

Through  all  this  the  young  man  looked  about  him,  but 
could  not  find  her!  Where  was  she?  All  these  fools  and 
brutes  ossembleil,  but  not  her ! 

Mistress  Lucy  Ladlove  was  tall  and  sallow,  with  an  air  of 
damaged  poetry — a  leaf  from  the  last  ro.»o  of  summer  sat  on 
by  a  heavy  Cupid.  The  two  Carolharts,  though  not  twins, 
tried  to  be ;  they  looked  alike,  dressed  alike,  and  of  course 
had  all  thoughts  and  feelings  in  common,  and  were,  in  the 
world’s  ways,  of  milk-and-watery  innocence.  Each  chape¬ 
roned  the  other,  turn  and  turn  about,  ns  required  by  occasion. 
In  a  flirtation  the  one  not  wanted  was  mother  to  the  other. 


They  were  charming,  those  two  artless  girls,  so  unsuspecting 
and  unworldly.  Mistress  Minauder  was  high-nosed,  big¬ 
boned,  and  majestic,  and  was  rather  at  a  discount  among  the 
cavaliers. 

Fribble,  whose  name  alone  should  have  made  him  a  delicate, 
fastidious  beau,  with  cane  and  snuffbox  all  complete,  was  a 
fine,  muscular,  deep-voiced  giant,  with  the  frankness  of  a 
sailor  and  the  appetite  of  an  ostler;  easy,  good-tempered, 
ingenuous,  and  was  a  favourite  with  all.  Sir  Nimrod  Stnff- 
hedde  was  a  sporting  baronet,  whose  ancestors  had  been 
sporting  baronets,  and  in  whose  family  the  name  of  Nimrod 
was  hereditary.  He  rode  every  morning  and  got  drunk 
every  night.  Mentally  he  was  a  negation — the  top  half  of 
the  centaur  broken  off  short.  Hawtree  was  an  out-at-elbows 
gentleman  much  attached  to  Sir  Nimrod,  with  whom  he 
gambled,  and  of  whom  he  borrowed  money.  Mr.  Strayne 
was  a  poet,  who  had  written  sfmo  very  pretty  verses,  which 
for  some  reason  or  other  have  not  come  down  to  posterity, 
and  who,  not  having  been  born  a  man  of  rank  or  fortune, 
thought  genius  sufficient  patent  of  nobility,  and  proved  he 
did  so  by  never  courting  the  society  of  any  man  without  a 
title.  Captain  O'Killagalee  was  an  Irish  gentleman  of  some¬ 
where  in  Ireland,  was  attached  to  some  regiment  somewhere, 
had  fought  with  great  distinction  somewhere,  used  phrases 
and  practised  habits  not  often  met  with  among  persona  of 
condition,  but  which  no  doubt  he  had  picked  up  somewhere. 
No  one  knew  why  he  was  visiting  at  Middlemist  Hall.  Last 
and  least  in  his  own  estimation,  the  host  himself,  difficult  to 
describe,  as  he  possessed  no  qualities  of  any  sort.  A  listless, 
beardless,  sandy-haired,  freckled  man,  whom,  had  any  painter 
tried  to  put  on  canvas,  would  have  conveyed  the  best  idea  of 
by  drawing  him  in  outline.  A  sketch  of  a  sketch — no  colour, 
shading,  filling-in  would  be  required.  He  had  been  an 
obedient  son,  was  an  obedient  friend,  and  an  obedient  master, 
lie  had  been  recommended  to  keep  open  house — he  had  done 
so.  He  had  been  recommended  to  fell  certain  trees — he  had 
done  so.  Once  a  dear  friend  recommended  him  to  fight  a 
duel — he  had  done  so,  as  he  would  have  given  over  drinking 
wine,  or  eating  salt,  or  taken  command  of  a  ship,  or  an 
army,  or  anything  else  that  might  have  been  suggested 
to  him. 

This  amiable  emptiness  welcomed  Lord  Errington  in  his 
own  cordial  way. 

“ Ha,  Errington !  charmed;  good  lad  to  come— overjoyed, 
very,’’  said  the  shadowy  host,  and  again  retreated  to  his 
favourite  window,  where  he  was  followed  by  the  Minervian 
Minauder,  who  thought  that  at  six-and-thirty  it  was  full  time 
for  a  young  girl  to  marry,  and  that  Featherpate  would  not 
refuse  if  it  wore  properly  suggested  to  him. 

“  My  lord,”  said  Fribble  in  a  manly  baritone,  “  I’m  glad, 
right  glad  to  see  thee.  Nimrod  and  I  have  counted  on  thy 
coming.” 

“  Lord  Errington,  most  welcome !”  said  the  courteous  Haw- 
tree. 

Mr.  Strayne  looked  on  sardonically,  as  though  ho  asked 
himself,  “  Do  these  noble  idiots  mean  to  slight  me  ?  Ill  take 
no  notice  of  this  new-come,  know-nothing  peer !” 

Captain  O’Killagalee,  however,  was  too  companionable  to 
follow  so  churlish  an  example ;  he  walked  up  to  his  lordship, 
and,  taking  his  hand  without  any  pride  or  ceremony,  shook 
it  heartily.  The  noble  lord,  whose  face  was  turned  to  Haw¬ 
tree,  feeling  this  firm  grip  of  friendship,  turned  to  the  im¬ 
pulsive  captain. 

“  Mce  lord,”  said  that  warm-hearted  soldier,  “  I’m  deloighted 
at  this  presentation !”  (Lord  Errington  looked  towards  Haw¬ 
tree  as  though  ho  echoed  “Presentation!”)  “I  knew  your 
noble  fawther  well. 

“  Pardon  me.  Master - "  began  his  lordship. 
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“Mee  name  is  O'Killagalee— Captain  Cornelias  O’Killa- 
galee — the  Rillagalees  of  Tipper-r-r-r-raary,”  the  captain 
said,  who  rolled  his  r's  like  ninepins. 

“  Then,  Captain  Killagalee  of  Tipperary,”  said  his  lordship 
with  snppressed  hsutenr,  “I  fear  yon  are  mistaken.  Yon 
most  be  too  young  a  man  to  have  ever  fought  side  by 
side - ” 

“  I  was  a  mare  boy,”  interrupted  the  ready  captain,  mean¬ 
ing  a  mere  boy  (“More  like  a  horse-boy,”  thought  the  bitter 
Strayne),  “in  attendance  on  his  gracious  majestee  the  mar- 
thyrrred  Char-r-rlea,  when - ” 

The  captain  found  himself  cut  short  by  Lord  Errington 
giving  him  a  cold  and  supercilious  bow,  as  if  to  say  that  he 
had  done  with  him  and  required  to  hear  no  more  at  pre¬ 
sent.  The  captain,  unabashed,  sauntered  off  to  fascinate 
the  ladies.  His  lordship  looked  around  again.  Still  no  signs 
of  hert 

The  poet  noticed  his  pre-occupation,  and  felt  pleased  that 
he  was  vexed,  thinking  “  I  am  not  to  be  noticed  by  this  strip¬ 
ling.  No  matter — 1  have  mental  resources—/  am  not  a  lord. 
I  am  a  poor  poet,  but  poets  have  Parnassian  titles  to  nobility 
which  these  have  not.” 

He  curled  his  lip.  His  eyes  met  the  young  lord's.  The 
poet  squared  his  shoulders. 

“  I  have  not  yet  been  presented  to  this  gentleman,”  sud 
Aristocracy  with  his  most  winning  air  of  courtesy. 

Genius  got  up  from  his  chair  and  bowed  as  if  to  Homer. 

“  What  !*  bellowed  Fribble,  “  where’s  Featherpate  ?  Ha !’’ 
—(the  host  was  at  his  usual  window,  regarding  the  majestic 
proportions  of  Mistress  Minander  with  obvious  alarm)—”  Til 
play  the  host.  Let  me  present  to  my  Lord  Errington  good 
Master  Strayne,  the  poet,  of— of " 

“Say  no  more,”  said  Aristocracy;  “I  have  read  Master 
Strayne’s  verses,  and  would  fain  touch  palms  with  him  who 
wrote  them.” 

Genius  in  ecstasy  put  forth  his  hand,  and  believed  what 
the  young  noble  told  him — though  my  lord  had  not  spoken 
truth — he  had  lied  for  complaisance.  He  had  heard  of  the 
verses,  but  not  read  them. 

“  His  majesty  himself  commended  them  to  my  perusal,” 
said  Lord  Errington,  finding  his  flattery  so  well  received. 

Mr.  Strayne  was  appeased  and  delighted.  After  alt,  there 
was  a  refinement  of  perception  in  high  birth  and  breeding. 
The  earl  had  said  more  to  him  than  any  ot  the  baronets 
here  present.  Not  but  that  Mr.  Strayne  despised  mere 
rank. 

“  I  fear  your  lordship  flatters  me,”  murmured  he. 

“Not  so.  Master  Strayne;  ’tis  I  am  flattered  by  the  know¬ 
ing  yon.” 

Genius  smiled  and  bowed,  every  nerve  quivering  with 
pleasure. 

The  two  Mistresses  Carothart  came  towards  them,  their 
arms  and  waists  entwined  in  sisterly  love-knots. 

The  poet  walked  away,  resolving  to  write  a  dedication  to 
the  Most  Noble  and  Honourable  the  Earl  of  Errington,  which 
should  begin — “  Were  it  not  that  I  know  the  smallest  Eulo- 
gium  on  Your  Lordship’s  many  Virtues  would  be  as  offensive 
to  Your  Lordship  as  is  the  Possession  of  so  many  shining 
Qualities  surprising  to  all  Those  who  know  You,”  and  so  on 
fulsomely. 

“  My  lord,  I  fear  your  lordship  waits  for  something,”  said 
i  Mistress  Carolhart  the  younger. 

“For  what  ?”  inquired  my  lord. 

Mistress  Carolhart  the  younger  burst  into  a  laugh — the 
silvery  sort  of  article.  Mistress  Carolhart  the  elder  did  the 
same  in  the  same  key,  but  with  another  kind  of  termi¬ 
nation. 

“The  fools !"  thought  my  lord,  smiling  on  them  blandly. 


“O  you  men!”  said  Mistress  Carolhart  junior,  shaking 
her  curls.  “Ay,  indeed!”  said  her  sister,  shaking  hers. 

“  Beseech  you,  ladies,  tell  me  what  you  mean,"  implored 
my  lord,  who  perfectly  understood  them. 

“As  if  you  didn’t  know!”  retorted  the  last-born  twin. 
“Ay,  that  he  does !”  chimed  in  the  other. 

“May  your  frowns  pursue  me  to  perdition,”  said  the  peer, 
perjuring  himself  politely,  “  if  I  guess  your  meaning  !” 

“  Wait  till  dinner,  then !’’  “  Ay,  wait  till  dinner !”  said  the 
two  sisters  with  a  witch-like  air,  nodding  their  curls. 

“  But  why  not  tell  mo  now  ?  I - ” 

His  lordship  was  interrupted  by  a  noise  of  whips.  He 
walked  to  the  window.  The  Count  de  Coulenvras  in  his 
cumbrous  coach,  and  with  as  many  followers  as  King  Lear 
daring  his  daughter's  transient  period  of  gratitude.  An  im¬ 
mense  ovation  of  politeness  was  offered  to  the  noble  count, 
who  responded  in  the  best  nasal  treble  of  Su  Germains,  and 
kissed  his  fingers  so  often  that  ho  seemed  to  be  saluting  the 
universe. 

Lord  Errington  sailed  about  from  group  to  group  like  a 
vessel  that  could  make  no  harbour,  hearing  a  burst  of  dis¬ 
jointed  chatter,  such  as— 

“  Of  splendid  execution,  truly !”  “  A  present  from  a  dear 
friend,  a  lady  now  no  mere.  When  her  husband  lay  in  the 
Bastille,  she — a  charming  brunette  and  an  impressionable — 
flirted  with  the  Chevalier  do  Sansavoirfairo.  When  her  hus¬ 
band  was  released — a  violent,  passionate  man— they  met. 
Sansavoirfaire  fell,  poor  fellow !  and  the  marquise  expired 
twelve  years  after,  of  pure  grief  at  bis  loss.”  “  ’Tis  a  lie ! — 
’tis  a  damned  lie !  Puss  was  a  hundred  paces  off.  Hawtree 
was  there  and  saw  it — didst  not  7”  “  Faith,  yea.  I  told  thee 
so.  Fribble  walked — we  rode — how  could  ho  see  7  Ho  was 
behind.”  “  Before  ns  was  the  inimy.  Mee  lord  says  to  me, 

‘  Comey’  (he  always  called  mo  Comey),  ‘  go  to  the  rare.'  ‘  To 
the  rare,  mee  lord !’  says  I.  ‘  Is  it  Comalius  O'Killagalee  to 

the  rare  when - ’  ”  “  The  duke  showed  his  face,  and  Row- 

ley  said,  *  Here’s  George ;  now  let  the  matter  drop.’ "  “  Yes, 
surely — best  way  too.  And  yet  'tis  lovely,  very  lovely.  With 

a  pack  of  bounds  and  all  the  gentry  mounted  on - ”  “  A 

woman’s  heart  would  long  to  know."  “Ay,  long  indeed !  By 
three  necks,  at  least.”  “  Hawtree  left  behind  amid  the  rain 

and - ”  “  Poetry  is  for  such  hearts  alone.”  “  Is  it  so  7  All 

have  not  Mistress  Ladlove’s  powers  of  mind."  “  Or  beauty.” 
“  Ha,  my  lord  count !”  “  Now,  Fribble,  you  sigh.”  “  I  want 
my  dinner !”  “  Thank  Heaven,  at  last !” 

The  bell  sounded — the  dinner-bell — sweet,  inharmonious 
din.  The  bell  at  Muddiemist  was  cracked. 

“  Room  for  Aurora.  Room  for  Diana.  Room  for  the 
Graces,”  said  the  count  with  his  best  grimace.  “  They  are 
here  united.” 

“  Now,  Mistress  Saint  Hilary,  we  wait  for  dinner,”  growled 
Sir  Nimrod. 

“  Who  was’t  that  called  me  ?”  said  a  voice. 

Lord  Errington  wheeled  round.  She  was  there !  The 
buzz  of  the  talkers  became  pleasant,  the  jangle  of  the  bell 
musical.  All  crowded  round  the  latest  comer — the  cavaliers 
were  fascinated.  The  ladies,  too,  of  coarse  admired  her — 
strange  to  tell — more  than  the  gentlemen ! 

“  Ha,  my  Lord  Errington !  What !  not  dead  yet  ?”  rang 
the  lady’s  voice. 

The  young  peer’s  heart  kicked  as  their  fingers  met. 

“Fur  Mistress  Hilary - ”  he  began.  , 

“  Take  me  down  to  dinner,”  interrupted  that  nnromantic 
widow ;  “  the  ride  hath  given  me  an  appetite.” 

The  door  became  a  magnet  that  influenced  all.  The  guests 
went  down  in  pairs,  the  count's  perfumes  diffusing  an  aromatic 
odour  all  about  them. 

At  dinner  the  guests  signalised  themselves  in  various  ways. 
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Lord  ErriogtoD,  inakiog  gioat  pretence  of  eating,  tasted  but 

“I  thought  tho  recollection  p’r’aps  might  charm  you, 

little.  Mistresa  Saint  Hilary  ate  heartily.  The  host  tonchod 

madam,”  said  the  poor  severely. 

hardly  anything,  but  drank  deeply.  Fribble  masticated  like 

“Charm  mol”  echoed  the  lady.  “Charm  me!”  she  re¬ 

a  sportsman — the  Sisters  Carolhart  nibbled  like  luverots. 

peated  in  a  bell-like  upper  tone.  “  No  man  conld  do  that. 

Minauder  the  Majestic  fed  slowly  and  solidly — Mistress 

much  less  a  husband— unless  he  died,”  she  added  kindly  in 

Ladlove  with  the  fear  of  indigestion.  Sir  Nimrod  was 

contralto. 

omnivorous.  Hawtree  pecked  like  a  full  pigeon,  and  the 

Lord  Errington  was  silent,  feeling  that  if  ho  spoke  'twas 

poet  ate  ravenoffsly,  though  his  efforts  wore  comparative 

possible  that  he  might  get  the  worst  of  it. 

starvation  when  contrasted  with  Captain  O'Killagalee,  to 

“Were  ho  a  peer,  now,”  sho  continued  saucily,  “young. 

whose  feats  of  knife  and  fork  and  finger-sucking  no  goosc- 

handsome,  gallant,  and  adoring,  I  might  love  him” — Lord 

quill  can  do  jnstice. 

Errington  drew  closer  to  her — “  if  ho  died,”  concluded  tha 

Dinner  over,  the  noble  company  sauntered  in  knots  and 

fair  widow. 

dots  about  tbe  lawn,  Hawtree  gallanting  Mistress  Ladlove, 

“  And  if  ho  died  for  love  ?”  said  my  lord,  taking  tho  tono 

who  would  have  preferred  Fribble ;  Mistress  Minauder 

from  her. 

hovering  round  Fuathorpato  the  Listless ;  the  Carolharts 

“  Then,”  said  the  dame,  “  I  should  laugh  at  him  tho  more. 

darting  their  double  charms  full  at  Sir  Nimrod,  who  wished 

I  thank  you,  Martin.” 

them  at  the  devil.  The  count  talked  literature  with  Strayne, 

Theso  last  words  wero  addressed  to  her  maid,  who  brought 

and  Fribble  listened  to  them;  and  Captain  O'Killagalee 

her  out  her  cloak  and  hood. 

went  about  from  group  to  group,  putting  in  his  brogue 

“  My  lord,  you  remember  Martin  ?” 

inopportunely. 

Martin  dropped  a  demure  curtsey.  He  did  remember 

Lord  Errington  at  lost  could  speak  to  her.  Lo!  the 

her. 

opportunity ;  but  now  the  opportunity  was  present  the  words 

“  So— take  my  fan  ;  that's  enough,  Martin.  My  lord  will 

had  vanished.  The  tit-bits  of  wit,  tho  rapid  repartees  and 

help  mo  with  my  hood.  Let’s  go  relieve  poor  Feathorpate, 

douhle-entcndres,  arranged  while  dressing,  where  were  they  ? 

or  the  giant  Minauder  will  devour  him.” 

No  matter ;  ho  felt  that  ho  looked  well,  and  that  was  some¬ 

After  this  fashion  was  Lord  Errington  routed,  fionted. 

thing. 

jeered,  and  laughed  at.  Evening  fell,  supper  was  oaten,  and 

Mistress  S  iint  Hilary  was  a  widow  of  about  thirty  years  of 

tbe  ladies  wero  escorted  homo  by  cavaliers  with  pistols  in 

age  who  looked  six  or  seven  years  younger.  She  had 

their  holsters. 

beautiful  brown  hair,  and  eyelashes  that  lent  her  black 

“Good  night,  my  lord,”  said  Mistress  Saiut  Hilary,  who  slept 

eyes  a  strange,  piquant  lustre,  firing  them  into  brilliancy 

at  Muddlemist.  “  You  may  come  again  to-morrow.  I  shall 

when  she  was  gay,  and  melting  them  into  fiioonlight  melan¬ 

want  somebody  to  laugh  at.” 

choly  when  sho  was  sad.  Tbe  extreme  charm  of  her  look 

Lord  Errington  rode  homewards,  followed  by  his  faithful 

was  somewhat  marred  by  a  fatigued  expression,  such  as 

and  phlegmatic  groom.  Close  to  the  copse  where  his  horse 

is  seen  upon  the  face  of  handsome  actresses  when  off  tbe 

had  stumbled  in  the  morning  bo  saw  a  female  figure.  Could 

stage ;  her  sweet-toned  voice  dropped  into  a  soft  contralto  ns 

it  bo  Mistress  Saint  Hilary  ?  He  pulled  up. 

she  finished  speaking ;  and  a  wonderful  white  hand  and  arm 

’Twos  tho  village-girl  be  bad  met  at  noon,  mulilcd  in  a 

of  the  most  perfect  symmetry  were  used  with  a  grace  that 

cloak  and  hood.  With  her  was  a  young  man  carrying  a 

, 

was  the  eloquence  of  action. 

basket. 

“Well,  Don  Doloroso,”  said  tho  lady,  “  what’s  tho  nows  at 

“Good  night,  sweetheart,”  said  the  noble  as  ho  stuck  tho 

court?” 

spurs  into  his  horse. 

“  I  have  none — there  is  none,”  said  Lord  Errington. 

“How  goes  his  majesty?"  asked  tho  widow. 

“The  same  os  ever — towards  tho  ladies,”  said  his  lordship 

“’Tismy  lord,”  whispered  tho  girl  to  her  companion. 

— “  that  is,  all  ladies  not  his  queen." 

CHAPTER  VI. 

“And  bis  subjects  loyally  follow  his  example,”  said  the  lady. 

“  Ha !  marriage  is  a  blessed  state." 

ALL  AMONG  TUE  ACOBNS  ! 

“You  know  best,  madam,  having  once  entered  it,”  said  the 

I^OYAL  OAK  DAY  brings  to  us  glorious  recollections 
-lAi  of  school-hours,  slates,  marbles,  hot  faces,  inverted 

peer. 

“  Surely,"  replied  tho  dame ;  “  but  then  my  husband  was  a 

collars,  wild  hair,  and  wonderful  digestions.  Across  the  fields. 

good,  kind  man,  and  died.” 

through  the  turnstiles,  over  the  gates,  deep  in  tbe  rust¬ 

“And  what  of  that  ?"  asked  the  lover.  “He  /lad  been  yonr 

ling  wood,  up  the  knotted  bark,  among  tho  crackling  branches. 

hnsband.” 

showered  with  blossoms  of  fragrant  May.  Recollections  of  a 

“  Sir,  to  the  ground,”  said  the  lady,  making  a  deep  mock 

famous  magic-lantern  slide.  Me  great  slide  of  tbe  evening. 

reverence. 

depicting  a  large  oak  tree  occupying  about  tho  site  of  Windsor 

“  Had  been  your  husband,”  continued  the  lover — “  had  been 

Castle — a  huge  head  tbe  size  of  a  four-roomed  cottage  which 

supremely  blessed.” 

none  but  tbe  sand-blinded  Cromwellite  could  have  failed 

“So  bles.-ed  that  shortly  after  he  was  made  immortal,” 

seeing  a  mile  off,  peeping  from  the  centre.  Practicable 

interrupted  the  lady,  with  more  wit  than  delicacy.  “  Look 

Puritans  who  marched  in  couples,  looking  straight  before 

at  Couleuvrac  making  love  to  poor  old  Lucy,  and  she  smiling 

them,  and  neither  up  nor  down  nor  round  about,  crossing  the 

on  the  old  deceiver.” 

trunk  with  either  legs  of  ghostliest  stiffaess  or  with  those 

“  Was  not  the  count  a  friend  of  yonr  late  husband  ?'*  asked 

members  eloping  with  their  bodies  in  dislocated  haste.  What 

his  lordship,  to  lead  the  conversation  back  again. 

boy  has  not  felt  loyal  and  chivalric  about  tho  “Merrie 

“Not  ho,”  answered  tho  widow.  “They  knew  each  other. 

Monarch?”  Those  wero  tho  days  for  schoolboys!  When 

being  countrymen,  no  more.” 

strength  was  everything,  and  book-lore  but  denoted  effemi¬ 

“1  have  beard  Master  Saint  Hilary  was  of  French  extrac¬ 

nacy  and  cowardice.  0  for  a  suit  of  armour  such  as  that  in 

tion,”  remarked  the  peer. 

which  Ivanhoe  battled  De  Bois  Gullbert !  To  prick  spurs  into 

“  Now,  don't  extract  tho  p>oor  man  from  his  grave.  Ho  is 

your  charger's  flanks,  and  drive  your  lance  into  old  Bazbea’s 

at  peace,  and  so  would  I  be,”  said  the  disconsolate  relict. 

wig — not  to  hurt  tbe  old  fallow,  but  just  to  frighten  him.  To 

_ 

_ 
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ioaprison  that  poor  sneak  of  an  usher,  so  despised  for  being 
gentle-mannered,  in  some  deep  dungeon,  dark  and  drear  and 
damp,  and  say,  “Bring  forth  the  pincers,  and  prepare  for 
death  in  the  boiling  caldron,”  before  the  whole  school,  just  to 
frighten  him.  Then  to  mount  and  gallop  off,  sack  Miss 
Propper's  Ladies'  Seminary,  burn  the  desks  and  ink-bottlesi 
put  the  girls  of  our  hearts  upon  our  saddles,  and  away ! 
But  the  school-bell  rings  ns  back  to  the  nineteenth  century. 
Our  visions  vanish,  and  we  come  back  to  real  life  and  ruled 
ciphering-books. 

In  the  “jollie  days”  of  which  this  chronicle  treateth. 
Royal  Oak  Day  was  a  national  celebration.  There  were 
services  at  church  and  a  crowded  congregation,  maypoles  and 
morris-dancers,  a  Imll-bait  at  Errington-Lea— tho  bull's  name 
was  Cromwell,  and  the  simple  swains  and  shepherdesses 
tortured  the  poor  beast  with  savage  ingenuity — games  on  the 
green,  and  beer  in  bucketfuls,  the  great  folk  mingling 
with  the  small  in  compassionate  courtesy.  It  was  a  grand 
occasion ! 

The  whole  party  that  had  met  at  Mnddlemist  some  weeks 
before,  after  morning  service  assembled  at  Lord  Errington's 
They  discussed  rich  meats,  sparkling  wines,  the  latest  news, 
the  congregation,  everything  but  the  sermon. 

“  My  Lord  Errington,”  said  Carolbart  the  elder  across  the 
table,  “  is  this  true  that  I  hear  ?'’ 

The  noble  personage  addressed  took  his  eyes  from  Mistress 
Saint  Hilary's  month,  and  looked  up  inquiringly. 

“Of  a  wedding  among  your  tenantry,”  explained  the 
younger  Carolhart.  “  We  saw  the  happy  pair  at  church  this 
morning.” 

“Faith,  I  know  not.  Mistress  Carolheart.  “Who  may 
they  be  ?” 

“  My  sister's  maid  told  me  this  morning,”  said  Carolhart 
major.  The  Ladies  Carolhart  kept  but  one  petticoat  and 
bidy  guard  between  them,  but  each  invariably  spoke  of  her 
as  ‘  my  sister's  maid,”  leaving  listeners  to  infer  they  had  one 
each.  “One  Master  Fallow  is  the  groom.” 

“What  matters  the  man,  ma  foif'  said  Count  de  Couleu- 
vrac.  “  The  bride,  sweet  mistress — who  is  she  ?" 

“Fat  Nancy  Fowler,  p'r'aps  !"  cried  Sir  Nimrod  from  out 
of  a  cold  pasty. 

The  gentlemen  laughed,  and  all  the  ladies  tried  to  blush 
except  Mistress  Minauder,  who  looked  at  the  sporting  baronet 
like  the  apparition  of  an  armed  head. 

“Say,  Mistress  Carolhart,  dost  thou  know  tho  name  of  the 
expectant  fair  P”  asked  Hawtree. 

“  Oh,  I  remember  it!”  answered  the  lady;  “  'twas  Ruth — 
Ruth  Hardie.” 

L  'rd  Errington  looked  up,  and  Count  do  Couleuvrac  spilt 
his  wine. 

“  Ruth  Hardie  ?”  said  my  lord,  smiling — “  daughter  to  old 
Dame  Hardie  ?” 

“  The  sour  old  Puritan  housewife?” 

“  There  is  but  one  Hardie  family  in  tho  village,  is  there  ?” 
asked  Miss  Carolhart. 

“I  believe  not,”  replied  Lord  Errington. 

“  Does  your  lordship  know  the  bride?’  inquired  Mistress 
Saint  Hilary. 

“I — yes— I — I  have  seen  her,”  was  the  answer;  “some 
years  ago,  but  a  child  then.” 

“  To  tho  br-r-ride !''  trundled  out  Captain  O'Eillagalee, 
rising. 

“  The  bride !”  shouted  all  tho  cavaliers,  doing  honour  to 
the  toast. 

“  Think  of  the  bridegroom  too,  poor  man,”  said  Mistress 
Saint  Hilary  merrily.  “  Ladies,  let  not  these  gentlemen  be 
all  gallant.  Here's  the  bridegroom” — tho  lady  rose  as  she 
spoke— “poor  Master  Shallow  1” 


A  laugh  followed  the  mistake. 

“Fallow,  madam,”  suggested  my  Lord  Errington. 

“  Well,  Fallow,  Shallow,  Tallow,  Marshmallow,  or  what 
not — what  matters?"  asked  the  lady.  “Here's  to  him,  and 
may  he  be  happy  as — he  expects  to  be !” 

A  roar  followed  this  last  brilliant  piece  of  wit 

“  Will  they  be  upon  the  green  to-day  ?”  inquired  the  poet. 

“  Perhaps,”  said  the  host.  • 

“I  mean  the  bride?’  continued  Master  Strayne. 

“  Doubtless,”  said  my  lord,  “  she’ll  be  there  with  her 
mother.” 

“  Ob,  confound  her  mother !  ’  cried  Sir  Nimrod  from  behind 
a  ham,  looking  at  Featherpate  and  speaking  with  his  mouth 
full. 

Featherpate  roused  up  and  said,  “  Hey,  yes,  surely  !’’  which 
was  followed  by  another  laugh. 

“What  now,”  said  tho  poet,  “if  your  lordship,  exercising 
your  droits  de  seigneur,  made  love  to  the  bride  to-day,  and 
carried  her  off  from  her  loutish  husband  ?'' 

The  Count  do  Couleuvrac  looked  hard  at  Strayne  over  his 
glass  of  wine. 

“  Ay,"  said  Mistress  Saint  Hilary,  “  that  were  indeed  a  feat 
worthy  of  Rochester  or  Villiers." 

Lord  Errington  seemed  more  amused  than  ever. 

“  'Twere  a  good  deed,  'fore  Heaven — hey,  Featherpate  ?” 
croaked  out  Sir  Nimrod. 

“  Surely — yes — why  not  ?”  answered  the  torpid  baronet. 

“  Do  you  command  me  to  do  it  ?”  asked  tho  host  of  the  lady 
by  his  side. 

“  We  do!"  was  the  fatal  answer. 

“  And  if  I  succeeded,  what  should  be  my  reward  ?”  inquired 
bis  anxious  lordship  in  a  whisper.  He  bent  down  to  the 
lady's  ear  and  uttered  something  which  made  her  start,  and 
laugh,  and  say — 

“  Tho  assurance !  Umph !  Well,  perhaps  I  might  What  ? 
Endure  sometimes  that  thou  shouldst  speak  to  me.  But  no, 
thou  canst  not  do  it — thou  hast  not  wit  enough.” 

“  A  wager,  come,”  said  my  lord,  rising. 

The  count  looked  at  bis  lordship  with  marked  attention. 
His  lordship  caught  his  eye,  and  the  count  bared  his  gums 
into  the  anatomical  smile. 

“  And  if  thou  succeedest  thou’rt  worthy  any  woman,"  said 
Mistress  Saint  Hilary — “  excepting  me,”  continued  the  capri¬ 
cious  fair. 

“  To  horse,  then  1”  said  the  host,  “  and  to  the  battle  I” 

The  grooms  and  horses  were  ready  waiting.  Shrill  screams 
were  heard  as  the  ladies  mounted.  The  whole  gallant  caval¬ 
cade  talked,  and  sang,  and  laughed  as  they  caracoled  down 
the  avenue.  Every  man  had  oak-leaf  in  his  hat.  Every 
lady  oak-leaf  in  her  hair  or  dress.  Every  horse  oak-leaf 
near  his  oars.  Martin  the  maid,  who  rode  pillion  behind  one 
of  the  grooms  in  charge  of  her  mistress's  cloak  and  hood, 
glanced  mischief  from  eyes  shaded  in  a  complete  copse  or 
thicket. 

The  noble  party  were  received  by  the  villagers  with  cheers, 
and  they  gazed  about  all  smiles  and  suavity.  Dame  Hardie, 
who  held  her  own  opinions  touching  tho  ungodliness  of 
making  holiday  because  a  king  wbo  loved  not  the  persecuted 
remnant  had  been  saved  from  martyrdom,  had  permitted 
Ruth  to  join  the  festival  without  any  escort  but  her  afllanced 
husband. 

The  music  struck  up.  Lord  Errington,  with  a  few  faded 
flowers  of  compliment  on  her  approaching  nuptials,  selected 
Ruth  for  bis  partner  for  the  first  dance,  whereat  bis  noble 
friends  all  smiled.  Mistress  Saint  Hilary  herself  asked  Frank 
to  dance  with  her,  and  introduced  Joe  Oee  to  the  Minauder 
as  an  eligible  bachelor.  The  Minervian  one,  having  her  own 
reasons  for  trying  to  be  popular  among  the  peasantry,  said 
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she  wonid  f^gnre  it  with  Joe,  to  that  modest  miller's  nervous 
horror,  and  to  see  short  Joe  and  the  long  lady  footing  it  down 
a  lane  of  merry  makers  was  a  sight  worth  witnessing. 
Fribble  and  Hawtree  found  out  comely  rustics.  Featherpate 
fell  to  the  lot  of  a  stout  old  woman,  who  told  him  that  her 
grandfather  had  been  Mayor  of  Norwich.  Captain  O'Eilla- 
galee  “  trod  the  flure”  with  the  hostess  of  the  Royal  Charlie. 
Strayne,  the  poet,  too  proud  to  join  hands  with  Hob  and 
Hob's  wife,  preferred  chatting  to  the  old  count,  who  closely 
watched  Lord  Errington.  After  the  dance,  Lord  Errington 
walked  the  green,  and  talked  to  Ruth,  whose  cheeks  were 
pale.  Mistress  Saint  Hilary  conversed  with  Frank,  whose 
cheeks  were  flushed.  Martin  brought  her  mistress  her  hood 
and  cloak  just  as  Joe  dee  joyfully  and  gratefully  resigned 
Slistress  Minauder  to  the  breathless  Featherpate.  After  his 
dreadful  trial  with  that  majestic  lady  no  more  was  seen  of 
Joe. 

As  evening  fell  the  great  folk  retired,  having  won  all 
hearts  by  their  courtesy  and  condescension. 

Lord  Errington  imprinted  a  kiss  upon  Ruth's  lips  as  he 
gave  hor  up  to  Frank,  and  ofifered  his  hand  to  Mistress 
Saint  Hilary.  'Twas  the  first  time  that  the  fair  widow's  eyes 
met  Ruth's;  they  gazed  on  each  other  steadfastly  in  the 
deepening  twilight,  and  each  reflected  the  other’s  pensive 
look. 

Mistress  Saint  Hilary  hardly  spoke  a  word  as  she  rode  home¬ 
ward  ;  she  was  sad  and  thoughtful,  as  is  not  uncommon 
with  those  people  who  have  high  spirits  and  self-indulgent 
habits,  and  are  aillicted  with  that  terrible  talent — mobility  of 
feeling.  She  seemed  to  have  exchanged  natures  with  Lord 
Errington,  who  was  of  a  brilliant  gaiety.  When  Master 
Strayne  asked  his  lordship  how  he  got  on  with  his  fair  flour- 
sack,  Mistress  Saint  Hilary  said  coldly — 

“  'T  was  a  foolish  frolic.  Let's  hear  no  more  on’t !” 

“Can  she  he  jealous?"  thought  my  lord,  as  he  rode  home 
in  a  fever  of  delight 

Frank  saw  his  silent  sweetheart  to  her  mother's  cottage. 
She  bad  hardly  uttered  a  word  since  she  left  the  green. 
When  they  arrived  they  were  reproved  hy  the  dame  for  being 
late,  and  Ruth's  eyes  filled  with  tears. 

“  Nay,  dame,”  remonstrated  Frank,  “  thou'rt  over-severe. 
Ruth  sees  no  pleasures,  wears  no  ribbons,  knows  no  com¬ 
panions  :  art  over-strict — th’art  indeed.” 

“Frank,”  answered  the  dame,  “when  thou’rt  wedded, 
haply  I  may  tell  thee  why  I  am  so  strict,  as  thou  call'st  it, 
with  this  my  child.  Ruth,  go  to  bed.  Frank,  good  night  to 
thee.” 

The  door  was  shut  on  him,  barred,  locked — all  silent.  The 
rain  began  to  patter  down,  still  Frank  watched  the  window 
where  she  slept.  Could  his  fond  eyes  have  pierced  through 
brick  and  mortar,  what  would  be  have  seen  ?  A  pale  girl 
upon  ker  knees  by  her  bedside  praying  through  her  tears, 
her  rich  hair  loose  upon  her  shoulders.  Below,  her  mother 
fastening  all  things  orderly,  as  she  locked  up  her  own  emotions 
in  her  cool  pantry  of  a  breast. 

Frank  walked  home,  not  feeling  half  so  merry  as  he  felt 
he  ought  to  be.  “Dame  was  too  strict  wi'  Rutb,  for  sure. 
He'd  make  it  up  to  her  when  they  were  wed.”  He  reached 
his  own  door,  and  found  it  barred,  and  knocked. 

“  Who's  that  ?”  said  a  tremulous  voice  within. 

“  Me,  Joe ;  open  the  door,”  answered  Frank. 

The  door  was  opened,  and  revealed  Joe  with  a  white  face 
and  trembling  limbs. 

“Why,  Joe,  what's  the  matter?”  asked  he. 

“  Maister,"  gulped  out  Joe,  laying  his  hand  upon  Frank’s 
arm,  “  I’ve  seen  her  1” 

“  Her !  Who  ?” 

“  Betty !” 
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BT  TUX  ADTHOa  OW  “A  HIOHT  IN  A  WOXKHOUSX.” 

VII. — THBOUOU  A  CHOLKEA  FIELD. 

S  I  write  these  lines  the  terrible  scourge  that  of  late  has 
so  sorely  afflicted  us  is,  by  God’s  grace,  abating,  and  by 
the  time  this  Magazine  is  placed  in  the  reader's  hands  will 
probably  have  ceased  or  nearly.  Now  may  we  turn  back  to 
the  field  of  slaughter,  and  take  a  salutary  lesson  from  the 
recent  operations  of  the  enemy  and  his  method  of  attack,  and 
our  method  of  defence,  in  order  to  fortify  ourselves  against  a 
renewal  of  the  battle,  which  will  occur  next  year  or  within  a 
year  or  two  of  that,  without  a  doubt. 

By  this  time  it  is  settled  beyond  question  that  cholera  is 
bred  out  of  privation,  and  squalor,  and  filthiness  by  as  natural 
a  process  as  stink  is  bred  by  the  stirring  of  nastiness  or 
smoke  by  the  kindling  of  flame.  And  so  far  from  considering 
ourselves  hardly  dealt  by  during  the  late  visitation,  it  may 
be  very  clearly  shown  to  be  little  short  of  marvellous 
that  the -mortality  has  not  been  at  least  ten  times  as  great. 
In  every  quarter  of  the  metropolis,  east,  west,  north,  and 
south,  the  pestilence  has  its  garrison,  with  an  army  constantly 
on  the  alert  and  ready  to  commence  the  work  of  devastation 
whenever  the  general  may  command.  You,  my  simple 
country  cousin,  discontented  with  the  monotony  of  yellow 
fields  and  green  trees,  and  green  trees  and  yellow  fields,  and 
with  the  droning  humdrum  of  village  life,  and  whose  one 
high  aim  it  is  to  come  to  London — London  the  vast,  the  gay, 
the  magnificent,  the  fountain-head  of  pleasure,  and  the  only 
spot  on  earth  where  real  life  may  be  enjoyed,  may  find  it 
difficult  to  believe  this.  To  ask  you  to  come  up  to  the 
metropolis  and  accompany  me  on  an  exploration  by  way  of 
testing  the  truth  of  my  assertion  is  more  than  I  may  ask  of 
yon ;  nay,  if  it  were  convenient  and  yon  were  of  a  mind  to 
come,  I  should  feel  bound  to  dissuade  yon ;  the  peach  bloom 
of  your  sweet  face  would  wither  by  contagion  with  the  pesti¬ 
lential  vapours  that  come  belching  out  of  the  thousand 
months  of  our  vile  alleys  and  courts,  and  your  gaiety  droop 
to  the  dust  like  a  moth  whose  wings  are  singed  in  the  candle- 
flame.  Therefore,  my  dear  cousin,  no  harder  task  shall  be 
imposed  on  yon  than  that,  according  to  your  habit  in  the 
sultry  autumn  time,  yon  leave  your  chamber-window  open, 
and,  likewise  according  to  your  habit,  yon  extinguish  your 
lamp  with  a  sigh  for  London  and  its  delights,  and  close  your 
eyes  in  hopes  to  dream  of  the  enchanting  place.  Then  your 
yearning  spirit,  disonchained  from  its  corporeal  prison  for 
awhile,  shall  perch  like  a  little  bird  on  your  window-sill  and 
await  my  coming,  and  we  will  fly  away  together  straight  as 
the  crow  flies  to  your  paradise,  and  see  what  is  to  be  seen. 

Presto !  The  magical  feat  is  accomplished,  and  here  we 
are,  idighted  on  the  steps  of  Whitechapel  Church,  which, 
since  we  have  come  from  Essex,  is  our  first  and  most  con¬ 
venient  London  landmark  and  resting-place.  You  country 
folk  retire  to  rest  at  so  early  an  hour  that  even  now,  and  after 
the  time  occupied  by  our  journey,  it  is  scarce  nine  o’clock, 
and  London  is  still  awake  and  stirring,  and  so  excellently 
illuminated  with  gas  that  it  is  almost  as  easy  to  look  about 
one  as  though  it  were  broad  daylight. 

Let  us  take  this  narrow  lane  by  the  side  of  the  church  as  our 
road,  and  so  by  various  twistings  and  turnings  we  may  presently 
arrive  at  Shadwell.  Since,  my  dear  country  cousin,  you  are 
desirous  of  seeing  all  that  is  remarkable  in  London,  it  will 
not  do  to  overlook  so  important  a  feature  as  its  sailor  popula¬ 
tion.  Yon  jog-trot  old-fashioned  wheat  and  turnip  growers 
naturally  know  very  little  of  maritime  life.  Yon  may  have 
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seen  sailors  atop  of  the  stage-coach,  with  their  snowy 
trousers  and  blue  jackets,  and  yon  hare  been  to  the  Theatre 
Royal,  Bampkinbridge,  and  witnessed  the  performance  of  that 
soul-thrilling  nautical  drama,  Black-E)jed  Susan,  and  in 
addition  to  this  yon  possibly  may  have  heard  sung  such 
ocean  ditties  as  “Will  Watch”  and  “Cease,  rude  Boreas,”  but 
of  the  habits  and  manners  of  sailors  ashore  you  are  ignorant. 
Doubtless,  boweyer,  you  have  your  speculations  on  the  matter. 
You  recollect  about  the  docks  “  holystoned  as  white  as  driven 
snow,”  and  the  superlative  trimness  and  cleanliness  observed 
on  board  the  vessel  in  which  William  sailed,  and  you  picture 
a  pretty  row  of  cottages,  with  bright  windows  and  blooming 
bowpots,  in  the  vicinity  of  the  strand  where  the  respective 
ships  to  which  the  jolly  tars  belong  are  hauled  up  for  unlading. 
It  would  not  surprise  you  this  mild  and  serene  evening  to  see 
honest  Jack  taking  his  pipe  and  his  can  of  flip  beneath  the 
green-covered  porch  of  bis  cottage,  with  one  arm  holding 
his  last  curly-headed  little  boy  on  his  knee,  and  the  other 
encircling  the  waist  of  his  faithful  Molly,  whose  declaration 
that  she  has  never  been  false  would  be  quite  superfluous,  and 
who  holds  ready  against  the  time  when  Jack  has  smoked  out 
his  pipe  that  very  tobacco-box  so  lovingly  engraved  with 
her  name,  and  with  which  she  presented  him  on  his  departure 
on  his  last  voyage — to  Africa,  probably,  judging  from  the 
parrot  in  the  bran-new  cage  hanging  close  at  hand,  and  the 
necklace  of  big  pearls  suspended  from  the  little  curly-haired 
boy.  Surely  one  need  not  fear  contagion,  or  the  air  that 
breeds  disease  and  death,  in  the  neighbourhood  selected  by 
the  rover  of  the  boundless  ocean,  “  the  blue,  the  bright,  the 
ever  free,”  during  his  short  sojourn  on  land. 

Alas  for  your  pretty  picture,  my  cousin !  This  is  Shad  well, 
and  this  Ratcliff,  the  home  of  the  sailor  when  be  is  ashore. 
Thank  goodness  that  it  is  dark  in  such  places  as  delight  in 
gloom  and  thrive  by  it,  or  these  narrow  crevices  opening  on  to 
the  Highway — the  entrances  to  the  foul  alleys  where  the 
lodging-houses  are — would  reveal  sights  that  are  best  bidden. 
Besides,  black  is  the  proper  shrouding  for  these  dens.  Death  has 
been  very  busy  there  of  late,  having  discovered  fat  harvesting 
in  the  crowded  and  filthy  houses,  and  he  is  only  now  kept  at 
bay  by  the  free  use  of  all  manner  of  disinfecting  chemicals, 
the  sickening  odour  of  which  comes  puffing  out  on  you  as 
yon  pass. 

But  Jack  is  not  at  home  now;  it  is  his  time  for  frolic  and 
enjoyment.  He  always  was  a  sad  fellow  for  grog  and  the 
companionship  of  the  fair  sex,  even  as  far  back  as  Mr.  Dibdin's 
time ;  a  generous,  rollicking  blade,  open-hoarted  and  merry 
as  a  grig,  and  much  given  to  toasting  his  sweetheart  and  to 
hornpipe  dancing.  Let  us  come  and  see  if  time  has  altered 
him.  Here  is  a  tavern,  the  name  of  which — the  Ship — would 
:  1)0  sure  to  attract  him.  Yes,  we  are  right.  It  is  a  miserably- 
'  dirty  little  bar,  with  a  landlord  behind  it  who  may  have  been  a 
blood-relation  of  Mr.  William  Sykes,  judging  from  his 
scowling,  unhandsome  face.  But  it  is  not  the  bar  that  Jack 
cares  a  rap  for,  it  is  the  dancing-room,  and  this  is  the  way  to 
it  up  this  long  narrow  passage,  as  the  notice  pasted  against 
the  wall  indicates.  Well  you  may  start  back,  my  cousin ! 
-  What!  are  these  the  hardy  sons  of  Neptune,  the  jolly  sailor- 

I:  boys  capering  ashore  that  one  reads  about  ?  Are  these  the 
faithful  Mollys  who  are  willing  to  turn  laundress,  waitress, 
^  anything,  if  Thomas  will  only  be  “constant  and  kind?” 
‘  Could  Mr.  Dibdin  have  been  so  thoroughly  mistaken  in  the 

[heroes  of  his  songs,  or  have  matters  so  sadly  changed  with 
the  times  ?  True,  there  are  not  many  men-of-war’s-men 
I  present,  the  majority  being  merchant  seamen— but  such  a 
’  crew!  Such  a  heavy,  maudlin,  sheepish-looking  lot  of 
noodles !  They  dance !  Why,  had  all  their  legs  been  reduced 
to  essence,  the  ingredients  of  a  real  old-fashioned  hornpipe  of 
the  Jack  Robinson  school  would  scarcely  be  the  produce.  But 


they  didn’t  come  there  to  dance.  The  whitewashed  shed  in 
which  they  were  content  to  assemble  was  ne  more  than  twenty 
feet  in  width  through  its  whole  length,  except  at  the  end, 
where  was  a  platform,  on  which,  at  intervals,  a  dreary  indi¬ 
vidual  appeared  and  sang  a  melancholy  comic  song,  and  danced 
the  dance  of  an  idiot  to  the  droning  music  of  a  harp  and  lidole, 
played  on  by  two  poor  shabby  creatures,  one  having  a  club¬ 
foot,  and  the  other  a  largo  wen  on  his  head.  They — the  jolly 
Jacks— came  there  to  sot  and  boose  like  bricklayers’  labourers 
in  a  Whitecross  Street  taproom.  With  this  difference,  that 
the  bricklayers'  labourers  would  have  displayed  considerably 
more  manliness  and  self-respect  as  regards  the  women  who 
were  present  drinking  with  them.  A  foul-mouthed  herd  of 
ugly  slovens,  with  the  muscles  of  coalheavers  and  the  ten¬ 
derness  and  modesty  of  scavengers,  who  lorded  it  over  the 
maudlin  spoons  by  their  sides,  and  demanded  rum  and  gin 
with  oaths  and  threatening  gestures,  and  snatched  and  flouted 
with  a  scowl  in  place  of  a  thankee.  What  on  earth  thoi^e 
sailor  fellows  can  find  to  attract  them  in  such  sordid,  tawdry 
wretches  is  a  mystery.  Here  is  a  little  episode  of  Ratcliff 
sailor  life  of  which  1  was  an  eyewitness,  and  which  will 
doubtless  be  new  to  the  reader,  although  I  have  before 
related  it.  Amongst  the  male  portion  of  the  company 
assembled  at  one  of  those  dens  was  a  young  fellow,  mate  of  a 
collier,  a  handsome,  strapping  follow,  and  whose  companion 
was  a  dirty  draggletail  with  a  bloated  face,  uniformly  red 
except  as  to  one  eye,  which  was  black.  “  Stand  some  more 
rum,  Billy  !”  exclaimed  Draggletail,  pushing  her  empty  glass 
imperiously  towards  him.  “I’m  shelled  out  o’  money,  lass,” 
replied  ho  goodnaturedly.  “You’ve  had  the  last,  little 
woman ;  there's  none  left.”  “  Then  it's  a  good  job  you’ve  got 

a - jacket  as  will  pawn  for  the  price  of  a  glass,”  observed 

the  mercenary  wretch.  “  Oh,  you’re  welcome  to  the  jacket 
if  you’ll  take  it,  little  woman.”  And  so  saying,  ho  took  off 
the  garment,  a  heavy  and  expensive  “pilot”  jacket,  and 
handed  it  to  her,  and  she  ran  off  with  it  no  farther  than  the 
bar  I  will  venture  to  assort,  from  the  short  time  she  was 
gone,  and  then  returned  with  perhaps  a  shilling'sworth  of 
rum  and  water  as  the  price  it  had  fetched.  The  mate  of  the 
collier  was  contented,  however,  and  sipped  at  the  liquor  after 
his  companion  had  swigged  at  least  half  of  it.  and  then  took 
out  his  pipe  for  a  smoke.  He  discovered  that  he  hod  no 
tobacco,  and  made  his  want  known  to  the  “little  woman.” 
“  Then  you  are  lucky  in  having  a  waistcoat,”  she  replied, 
with  a  drunken  laugh.  “  Will  you  take  it  and  buy  me 
some?”  said  the  fool.  “Will  1  not?”  answered  she.  “I'd 

take  your - life  for  a  pint  of  gin !”  a  pleasant  little  joke 

that  set  her  friends  in  a  roar,  in  the  midst  of  which  she 
hurried  off  with  the  mate's  waistcoat,  being  gone  no  longer 
than  before,  and  returning  with  twopennywortb  of  tobacco  as 
its  equivalent.  Come  midnight  there  is  an  end  to  the  swilling 
of  poisonous  liquor  in  these  polluted  dens,  and  then  “Billy” 
is  led  home  to  sleep  in  a  squalid  garret  or  cellar,  rented  by 
one  of  the  tigresses  in  question,  and  there  he  sleeps  away  the 
greater  part  of  next  day's  wholesome  sunlight,  to  adjourn 
once  more,  come  the  evening,  to  the  Ship  or  the  Golden 
Anchor,  and  so  on  until  he  is  driven  to  sea  again  by  stress  of 
poverty. 

1  must  tell  yon,  my  cousin,  that  not  every  sailor  belong- 
iu  j  t>  tie  port  of  London  passes  his  shore  life  after  the 
manner  described.  Much  successful  exertion  has  been  used 
to  alter  such  a  deplorable  condition  of  things,  and  somewhere 
in  the  neighbourhood  there  is  a  spacious  and  well-conducted 
sailors’  home,  where  the  men  may  bank  their  money  and  board 
and  lodge  securely  and  decently.  But  that  the  good  work  is 
no  more  than  half  accomplished  is  manifest  from  the  fact  that 
any  night  in  the  week  an  exploration  from  Wellclose  Square 
to  Ratcliff  Cross  would  discover  thousands  of  foolish  fellows. 
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whoso  trade  it  is  to  go  down  to  the  sea  in  ships,  wasting  thoir 
minds  and  their  bodies  and  their  hard  earnings  after  the 
fashion  we  have  witnessed  a  specimen  of. 

But  we  have  not  yet  done  with  the  cholera  garrisons  of  the 
eastern  end  of  famous  London  town.  You,  doubtles.o,  my 
cousin,  have  beard  of  the  weavers  of  Spitaldelds,  those 
famous  fellows  who,  one  time  o’day,  could  earn  almost  as 
much  money  as  they  pleased,  and  not  nnfrequently  indulged 
in  the  luxury  of  carrying  two  watches,  and  wore  silver  crowns 
stitched  to  their  coats  in  lieu  of  buttons.  Tremendous  nabobs 
wore  the  Spitalflelds  weavers  in  those  times.  When  they  fixed 
on  a  tavern  for  their  usage  they  stipulated  that  it  should 
accommodate  them  exclusively  ;  and  if  the  landlord  dared  to 
serve  a  customer  who  was  not  a  weaver  or  a  weaver’s  friend 
the  patronage  of  the  august  guild  was  at  once  withdrawn 
from  him  and  his  house. 

But,  alas !  the  glory  of  Spitalfields  has  departed.  Machinery 
and  foreign  competition  have  been  the  handloom  weaver's 
ruin,  and  desolated  his  neighbourhood.  You  may  know  it 
well  enough  by  the  singular  shape  of  the  windows  of  the 
bouses  ;  they  are  like  factory  windows,  and  extend  the  whole 
length  of  the  frontage,  so  as  to  give  as  much  light  as  possible 
to  the  looms  within.  Time  was,  when,  if  you  ventured  down 
a  street  where  weavers  lived,  the  whirring  and  burring  on 
every  side  was  so  great  that  you  could  not  hear  the  sound  of 
your  own  footsteps  on  the  pavement.  But  it  is  all  altered 
now.  You  may  now  and  then  hear  the  noise  made  by  a  loom 
at  work,  but  it  stands  out  from  surrounding  sounds  with  the 
strange  distinctness  of  a  cricket  chirping  in  a  kitchen,  and 
you  look  about  you  wondering  whence  it  proceeds.  The 
brokers’  shops  are  the  places  to  look  for  looms  in  these  days ; 
you  might  buy  them  by  the  score  at  a  thrd  of  their  original 
value  if  you  wanted  them ;  but  you  don’t  want  them ;  nobody 
wants  them ;  and  their  final  destination  will  be,  the  iron  of 
their  parts  to  the  smelter's,  to  be  cast  into  more  useful  shape, 
and  their  timbers  to  the  shed  of  the  firowood-cuttor. 

And  well  would  it  be,  one  is  almost  tempted  to  opine,  if 
along  with  his  useless  cog-wheels  and  levers  the  poor  out-of- 
date  operative  might  undergo  the  process  of  ro-casting  to 
some  shapo  for  which  there  is  a  demand  in  the  labour  market. 
The  world  to  him  is  a  place  to  weave  in  ;  he  believes  in  him¬ 
self  only  as  a  being  made  up  a  weaver,  body  and  brain,  from 
his  heels  to  the  crown  of  his  head,  and  has  no  more  notion  of 
turning  bis  hand  to  anything  else  than  he  would  have  of  turn¬ 
ing  the  minute-hand  of  his  Dutch  clock  to  do  the  duty  of  the 
little  hand  that  marks  the  hours. 

“Then  however  can  he  expect  to  thrive?’’  say  you. 

He  does  not  expect  to  thrive;  no  one  that  knows  him  can 
convict  him  of  giving  utterance  to  any  such  expectation 
daring  the  past  ten  years.  On  the  contrary,  he  is  free  in 
the  expression  of  his  opinion  that  the  trade  has  gone  to  the 
dogs  irrevocably,  and  ho  is  so  lamentably  loyal  to  it  that  ho 
never  for  a  moment  questions  the  propriety  of  going  to  the 
dogs  with  it,  and  so  his  house  is  brought  to  what  it  is,  and 
his  wife  and  children  fitted  to  a  nicety  for  becoming  victims 
to  cholera  or  any  similar  epidemical  disease  that  may  make 
its  appearance. 

“But,”  you  very  justly  exclaim,  “there  is  very  little  of  dirt 
and  unclcanliness  hero.  Compared  with  Ratcliff,  the  neigh¬ 
bourhood  seems  quite  decent  and  proper.  The  streets  are  of 
tolerable  width,  and  the  houses  apparently  kept  with  tidiness ; 
surely  this  is  not  a  cholera  stronghold !” 

Would  I  could  confirm  the  ejaculation ;  but  as  the  registrar 
of  deaths  tells  us,  and  as  all  London  knows,  hereabout — Spital- 
flelds,  and  Bethnal  Green,  and  Whitechapel — more  victims  fall 
to  the  venomous  stroke  of  the  enemy  than  anywhere  else 
within  the  limits  of  the  metropolis.  Nor  is  this  so  much  to 
bo  wondered  at  os  at  first  sight  may  appear.  I  could  take 


you  to  places,  my  cousin,  filled  with  visible  horrors  a  glance 
at  which  would  sot  you  wondering  how  anything  human  could 
move  amongst  them  for  an  hour  without  breathing  poison 
enough  to  kill  them.  As  I  write  I  have  those  appalling  dens 
at  Cow  Cross  before  my  eyes — Frying-pan  Alloy  and  Broad 
Yard,  or  “  Little  Hell,”  as  it  is  called,  where  the  iuhabitants 
would  seem  absolutely  to  eat  and  drink  as  well  as  breathe 
pestilence,  whoso  abodes  reek  of  sewage,  and  are  damp  and 
dark  and  overran  by  all  sorts  of  vermin,  whoso  little  children 
gambol  amongst  the  garbage  that  collects  on  the  broken,  oozy 
pavement,  like  pigs  in  a  sty.  Still,  it  is  questionable — nay, 
it  is  put  beyond  question  almost  by  this  time — that  cholera 
inclines  less  to  Frying-pan  Alloy  dwellers  than  to  the  unfor¬ 
tunate  weaver  and  his  family,  who,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  are 
as  clean  as  they  can  be.  But  in  this  lies  the  secret ;  the 
weaver  is  half-starved,  and  the  family  herding  in  their  muck 
in  a  Cow  Cross  alley  are  fed.  The  one  set  are  shy  of  the 
prying  eyes  of  the  world,  lest  it  should  discover  thoir  extreme 
distress,  and  the  other  sot  are  impudent,  brazen  beggars,  who 
will  see  the  world  hanged — or  at  least  wheedled  and  cheated 
— before  they  will  go  without  a  meal — who  foster  dirt  and 
rags,  and  flaunt  them  conspicuously  before  the  public  gaze, 
well  assured  that  they  will  be  pitied  and  relieved.  It  is  not 
that  the  public  are  not  willing  to  give  that  such  frightful 
privation  prevails  in  such  districts  as  Bethnal  Green  and 
Spitalfields,  it  is  because  it  exercises  its  charity  without  dis¬ 
crimination. 

“  I  have  no  patience  with  people  who  wear  pride  after  they 
have  parted  with  their  last  shirt ;  starving  with  thoir  mouths 
shut,  when  they  have  but  to  open  them  and  make  known 
their  need,  and  a  hundred  generous  hands  are  thrust  forward 
at  once.  Heaven  knows  there  is  poverty  enough  thrusting 
itself  forward  for  relief  at  every  street-corner ;  there  is  no 
occasion  for  a  man  with  anything  to  give  to  expend  his  time 
as  well  in  hunting  up  proper  objects  for  his  bounty.  My 
opinion  is,  that  the  man  that  lets  his  family  starve,  or  come 
within  an  ace  of  starving,  without  appealing  at  the  proper 
quarter  for  relief,  is  as  guilty  as  many  a  one  that  is  put  on 
his  trial  for  manslaughter.” 

Such  are  the  sentiments  of  scores  of  people  who,  giving 
according  to  their  means,  dispense  more  money  than  justice. 
Is  there  nothing  to  bo  said  in  favour  of  docent,  struggling 
poverty,  hopeful  to  the  last — the  very  last — of  matters  pre¬ 
sently  mending  ?  Just  consider,  how  can  a  man  in  the  posi¬ 
tion  of  our  friend  the  half-starved  weaver  appeal  for  assistance 
for  his  hungry  little  ones  ?  His  neighbours  are  all  poor  as 
himself.  To  turn  beggar,  and  stand  cap  in  hand  off  the  pave¬ 
ment,  would  be  to  presently  find  himself  in  the  clutch  of  a 
policeman  as  though  ho  wore  a  thief. 

“  But  ho  need  do  neither  one  nor  the  other ;  why  does  he 
not  apply  at  tho  workhouse  ?” 

I  fancy  I  see  my  lanky,  bent-backed  old  weaver  wag  bis 
head  with  a  determination  which  would  bo  invaluable  to  him 
under  other  circumstances,  at  bare  mention  of  the  proposition. 
He  happens  to  know  what  going  to  the  workhouse  means,  for 
he  has  acquaintances  who  have  tried  it,  and  in  this  he  has 
advantage  over  his  advi.sera — over  yon,  dear  reader,  whose 
ideas  on  the  subject — at  least,  if  your  ideas  are  tho  ordinary 
ones — are,  that  if  a  poor  man  requires  a  loaf  of  bread  or  a 
pound  or  so  of  mutton  to  make  broth  for  his  sick  wife,  he  has 
but  to  make  application  quietly  and  unobtrusively  at  tho 
workhonse-gato,  stating  his  business,  and  it  will  be  promptly 
attended  to,  and  no  one  bat  tho  person  whose  duty  it  is  to 
dole  out  tho  bread  and  meat  the  wiser.  If  it  were  so,  our  old 
friend  tho  weaver  would  possibly  have  no  objection  to  avail 
himself  of  a  little  temporary  assistance  out  of  the  means  for  the 
purpose  provided  by  an  impost  of  poor-rate,  for  the  weaver  was 
once,  and  that  not  so  many  years  since,  a  tax-payer  himself. 
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and  the  poor-rate  collector  never  was  known  to  call  twice  for 
his  money.  But  parochial  relief  is  fenced  in  in  a  kind  of  way 
that  makes  it  secure  from  any  but  the  most  desperately 
poverty-stricken.  All  manner  of  griffins  guard  the  various 
ways  to  it,  and  each  and  every  one  of  them  has  to  be  fought 
and  vanquished  before  the  laurels  of  victory  in  shape  of  a 
pound  or  so  of  bread  or  a  quart  of  oatmeal  are  won.  First 
you  must  get  permission  to  engage  in  the  fight — a  certificate 
of  your  right  to  appear  before  the  board — and  it  is  the  duty 
of  the  gentleman  who  supplies  this  to  cross-examine  you  as 
to  your  past  career,  your  present  condition,  and  your  future 
prospects,  rather  as  if  poverty  were  so  mightily  flue  a  thing 
that  be  doubted  your  honest  possession  of  it,  and  would  be 
delighted  to  prove  to  you  that  you  were  altogether  mistaken 
in  imagining  that  what  you  bad  to  show  was  the  genuine 
article,  but  a  poor  spurious  imitation,  to  carry  which  before 
the  board  for  its  consideration  would  be  the  merest  waste  of 
time.  Even,  however,  if  you  subdue  this  preliminary  griffin, 
and  get  what  you  want  of  him,  your  task  is  as  yet  scarcely 
begun.  You  carry  your  certificate  to  the  “  house”  on  a  board 
day,  and  are  there  introduced  to  a  cheerless  room,  where  are 
in  waiting  perhaps  a  dozen  poor  old  broken-down  parishioners, 
liound  on  the  same  errand  as  yourself.  Never  suspecting  this 
phase  of  the  ordeal,  the  torture  of  it  is  considerably  enhanced 
by  the  suddenness  of  its  application.  It  is  here  that  the 
vessel  in  which  you  have  so  long  and  so  anxiously  and 
jealously  preserved  your  pride  of  position  receives  its 
first  fracture,  and  yon  grow  cold  and  faint  as  you  are 
conscious  that  it  is  leaking  away  and  vanishing  before  the 
eyes  of  your  old  neighbours.  It  is  nothing  that  you  find 
yourself  in  congenial  company.  Not  one  of  the  shame-faced 
dozen  has  a  word  of  real  comfort  for  another.  Of  course  it  is 
in  the  highest  degree  absurd,  but  you  find  your  heart  full  of 
bitterness  that  the  decent  old  cloak  you  have  so  scrupulously 
wrapped  about  you — never  stirring  out  without  a  careful 
inspection  of  its  tags  and  fastenings  lest  some  provoking  gust 
of  wind  should  blow  aside  the  lappets  of  it— should  be  with 
such  cruel  suddenness  stripped  from  your  shoulders,  discover¬ 
ing  your  rags  and  nakedness.  They,  too,  every  man  of  them, 
are  ragged  and  needy  now  that  their  cloaks  are  plucked  from 
o£f  them,  and  as  they  stand  revealed  before  you  your  feelings 
are  theirs  also.  Moreover,  the  course  you  will  pursue  will  also 
be  their  course  without  doubt.  Hitherto  yon  have,  with  your 
threadbare  cloak  on,  held  up  your  head  and  cried,  “  I  am  as 
good  as  my  neighbours,  as  thoroughly  respectable,  and  free 
from  the  taint  of  pauperism  and  now,  when  you  carry  your 
broken  spirit  and  your  workhouse  loaf  home,  yon  will  not 
fail  still  to  proclaim  yourself  as  good  as  your  neighbours,  for 
then  you  will  say,  “I  met  Judkins  and  Thompson,  and  that 
stuck-up  old  beggar  of  a  Hawksworth,  who  kicked  our 
Fincher  the  other  day,  and  said  that  he  couldn't  see  what 
people  too  po  jr  to  pay  their  rent  wanted  with  a  dog.  Ha !  ha ! 
.lust  fancy  old  Hawksworth  coming  to  the  workhouse,  missus ! 
Well,  well,  when  fellows  like  Hawksworth  come  down  I  don’t 
see  why  I  should  so  much  mind.”  And  you  will  take  care, 
whenever  you  have  a  chance  to  do  so,  to  let  people  know  that 
Judkins,  and  Thompson,  and  Hawksworth,  and  Jewsberry 
are  in  receipt  of  parish  relief,  and  be  eager  to  spread  the 
’  news,  lest  they  should  be  beforehand  with  yon. 

Even  if  finding  yourselves  in  the  same  slough  you  entered 
into  a  compact  to  keep  each  other's  secret,  the  thing  may  not 
be  done.  You  have  to  face  the  terrible  *'  board,”  who  will 
have  no  mercy  on  your  beggarly  pride.  Yon  bring  your 
case  before  them,  and  it  is  their  duty,  as  public  officers — 
public  officers,  mind  you — to  sift  and  investigate  it  properly. 
And  so  they  do.  They  take  your  “case”  as  though  it  were  a 
^  bag,  and  shake  its  contents,  which  include  the  most  private 
1  affairs  of  your  family,  and  yourself,  and  your  various  rela¬ 


tives,  on  to  the  board-room  table,  and  any  member  of  the 
assembly  is  at  liberty  to  d’g  his  fork  into  any  delicate  little 
matter  that  has  tumbled  out  with  the  rest,  turning  it  over 
this  way  and  that  to  suit  his  peculiar  views.  There  mu>t  be 
no  concealments  at  these  board-room  examinations.  By 
applying  for  parish  relief  you  confess  that  you  are  no  longer 
able  to  take  care  of  yourself — that  you  are  no  longer  master 
of  yourself,  in  fact,  and  therefore  esn  have  no  object  in  con¬ 
cealment  of  any  kind.  And  so  they  take  your  case,  and  turn 
it  inside  out,  and  shake  it  by  the  corners,  and  make  inventory 
in  the  big  workhouse  ledger  of  all  they  found  in  it,  and  so 
you  are  registered  a  pauper,  and  the  tradesmen  of  the  parish, 
who  are  the  guardians,  know  you  as  such,  and  the  beadle 
knows  you  as  such,  or  rather  he  disowns  you  as  such,  and 
when  you  meet  him  in  the  street  purses  his  mouth  and  looks 
another  way  in  recognition  of  your  nod.  You  are  a  burden 
on  the  parish,  and  it  is  only  right  that  the  parish  should 
know  all  about  you. 

That  is  what  comes  of  applying  in  due  form  for  parochial 
relief,  and  since,  as  I  have  endeavoured  to  show,  it  means 
cutting  one's  self  adrift  from  all  that  life  is  worth  struggling 
for,  it  is  hardly  to  be  wondered  at  that  people  of  decent  mind 
avoid  it  as  long  as  possible.  That  they  avoid  it  longer  than, 
in  a  worldly  sense,  is  prudent,  the  havoc  made  in  their  ranks 
by  cholera  has  of  late  made  painfully  evident.  How  to 
remedy  this,  amongst  other  parochial  evils,  is  a  matter  now 
occupying  the  attention  of  tho  legislature. 

And  now,  my  cousin,  having  shown  you  a  glimpse  of  real 
life  in  certain  parts  of  that  grand,  glorious  London  in  the 
nnmixed  delights  of  which  you  are  so  anxious  to  participate, 
you  may  fly  away  back  to  your  sweet  little  nook  in  the 
country  again  to  dream  over  all  you  have  seen  and  heard, 
and  wake  in  the  morning  to  bless  your  lucky  stars  that  those 
are  not  tho  tones  of  “  the  great  bell  of  Bow”  that  come  float¬ 
ing  at  your  window,  hut  tho  tinkling  of  bolls  that  hang  about 
the  neck  of  the  sheep  gamboling  in  Sutton  meadow. 
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IX.— II.ANKI  ORD  S  OAK. 

The  first  stopping-place  on  tho  road  between  Bideford  and 
Holswortby  is  Monkleigh.  It  is  some  two  to  three 
miles  from  the  former  town,  and  b  perched  on  the  top  of  one 
of  tho  several  high  hills  which  command  a  view  of  tho  valley 
of  tho  Torridge.  Tho  village  is  represented  by  but  few 
houses,  and  probably  was  never  of  more  importance  than  it 
is  now,  its  present  value  being  chiefly  derived  from  the 
fact  that  at  its  cool,  comfortable,  and  not  over-thronged  inn 
the  Holsworthy  and  Bude  coach  commonly  stops  to  get  a 
drink  fur  its  horses. 

The  neighbourhood,  however,  is  crowded  with  important 
places,  and  not  only  so,  but  with  some  of  the  most  magnificent 
of  natural  beauties  that  Devonshire  can  boast.  Look  away 
yonder  along  the  line  of  tho  river  upwards.  In  that  lovely 
bosky  spot  where  the  river  gets  lost  to  your  sight  lies  Wear 
Gifford,  one  of  tho  seats  of  the  Fortescues,  an  abode  for  the 
saints  in  bliss.  Follow  the  course  of  the  Torridge  down¬ 
wards  till  it  is  hidden  by  a  sharp  turn  in  the  thickly- wooded 
glen,  out  of  which  you  have  come  in  your  journey  from 
Bideford,  and  yon  will  see  it  with  ever-broadening  bosom 
swelling  on  towards  tho  sea,  checked  for  a  moment  as  it 
meets  the  obstructions  of  many-arched  Bideford  Bridge,  and 
then  running  down  with  fresh  strength  towards  Northam 
and  Appledore,  disappears  from  your  sight,  and  commits 
itself  to  the  sea.  Fiom  such  a  standpoint  one  may  best 
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recall  tbe  dajs  when  that  thriving  but  unbustling  town  of 
Bideford  was  the  only  rival  to  Bristol  in  doing  tbe  trade  with 
‘  the  plantations,”  as  the  newly-settled  colonies  in  America 
were  stjled  ;  when  the  Torridge  swarmed  with  shipping,  and 
the  wharves  of  Bideford  were  crowded  with  weather-beaten 
seamen  who  bad  visited  all  lands,  and  had  many  a  strange 
marvel  to  tell,  many  an  uncouth  sight  to  describe,  to  the 
wondering  people  they  bad  left  at  home.  Later  on  one  may 
imagine  tbe  scones  which  took  place  when  civil  war  divided 
tbe  county  as  it  divided  tbe  kingdom ;  when  General  Chnd- 
leigb,  the  same  who  was  captured  in  command  of  the  Karl  of 
Stamford's  vanguard  at  the  battle  of  Stamford  Hill,  near 
Stratton,  occupied  Bideford  for  the  Parliament,  and  the  king's 
friends  waged  a  brave  and  fruitless  war  in  their  master's 
behalf ;  when  Colonel  Digby  marched  on  Torrington,  bidden 
away  there  in  the  trees  yonder,  and  tbe  rebels  came  out  to 
attack  him  and  were  panic-stricken,  so  that  they  surrendered 
cot  Bideford  only,  but  Barnstaple  and  Appledore  as  well ; 
when,  later  still.  General  Fairfax  surprised  the  quarters  of 
Sir  Ralph  Hopton  in  Torrington,  and  totally  defeated  the 
Royalists  with  great  loss.  At  Fritbelstock,  also,  which  lies  to 
the  left  just  as  yon  clear  Monkleigh  on  the  Holsworthy  road, 
are  to  be  seen  tbe  remains  of  the  ancient  priory  which  Robert 
de  Bello  Campo  founded  in  the  reign  of  Henry  III. ;  and  oif 
the  right-band  side  of  the  same  road  is  the  house  of  the 
Spekes,  a  family  most  recently  famous  for  that  member  of  it 
who  tracked  the  sources  of  tbo  Nile. 

Such,  then,  is  the  character  of  the  neighbourhood  of  Monk¬ 
leigh,  but  there  is  an  interest  attaching  to  the  place  itself, 
which,  though  belonging  to  the  antique,  is  still  so  attractive, 
that  I  have  thought  fit  to  make  it  the  subject  of  one  of  the 
West  Country  Legends. 

In  the  parish  church  of  Monkleigh  there  was  buried  one 
over  whose  body  the  goodness  of  friends  erected  a  grand 
tomb,  with  the  following  inscription  : — 

“  Ilir  jacet  Willihelniwi  llanckfonl,  miles,  quondam  Capitalis 
Justiciarius  Domini  Ileyis  de  Banco;  qui  obiic  20°  die  mensis 
Dtcemhris  1422  ;  cujus  animie  propitietur  Deus."  And,  pro- 
cet  ding  from  tbo  mouth  of  the  figure  carved  upon  the  tomb  : 
“  Miserere  mei,  Deus,  secundum  magnam  misericordiam  tuam  ; 
et  beati  qui  custodiunt  judicium  et  faciunt  justiliam  otnni 
tempore." 

This  is  the  original  inscription,  of  which  the  following  is  a 
translation; — “Here  lies  William  Hanckford,  Knight,  for¬ 
merly  Chief  Justice  of  the  King’s  Bench;  who  died  on  the 
20ih  day  cf  tbe  month  of  December,  1422;  on  whose  soul 
God  have  mercy.”  •  ♦  *  n  Have  pity  on  me,  0  God,  after 
Thy  great  mercy ;  and  blessed  are  they  who  keep  judgment 
and  do  justice  all  their  days.”  It  is  of  this  man  we  have  now 
to  write ;  of  him  who  is  the  foundation  for  tbe  interest  which 
has  been  spoken  of  as  attaching  to  Monkleigh  proper,  and 
who  is  the  man  that  gave  his  name  to  the  traditionary  story 
which  attached  to  the  tree  once  known  as  Hankford's  Oak. 

William  Ilankford  was  bom  at  Hankford,  in  the  hamlet  of 
Bulkworthy,  near  Buckland  Brewer,  but  later  in  life  he  re¬ 
moved  to  Annery,  in  Monkleigh  parish.  “  A  pleasant  and 
noble  seat  it  is,”  says  Prince,  “  on  the  west  side  of  the  Tor¬ 
ridge,  over  which  it  stands,  and  takes  a  delightsome  view  of 
the  river.”  *  •  *  u  xhe  house,  now  gone  to  decay,  was 
heretofore  stately  and  magnificent,  and  famous  for  a  large 
upper  gallery,  wherein  might  be  placed  thirty  standing  beds, 
fifteen  of  a  side,  and  yet  not  one  to  be  seen  there;  nor  could 
you  from  one  bed  see  another,  for  the  gallery  being  very  long, 
and  wainscoted  on  each  hand,  there  were  several  doors  in  it, 
which  led  into  little  alcoves  or  apartments  well  plastered  and 
whited,  large  and  convenient  enough  for  private  lodgings.” 
This  was  the  residence  of  Sir  William  Ilankford  at  the  time 
of  bis  death,  which  happened  in  the  singular  way  related 
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herein,  and  which  caused  his  spirit  for  many  years  to 
haunt  the  spot  in  his  park  where  the  fatal  deed  was  done 
under  the  shade  of  the  wide-spreading  branches  of  Hank- 
ford's  Oak. 

Concerairg  the  judge's  life  from  the  time  that  he  left  home, 
and  embraced  the  profession  of  the  law,  to  tbe  time  when  he 
was  raised  to  the  bench,  we  have  but  little  information.  He 
appears  to  have  been  made  a  serjeant-at-law  in  1391,  and  in 
the  twenty-first  year  of  Richard  II.  a  Justice  of  the  Common 
Pleas,  but  data  as  to  bis  private  life,  his  disposition,  and 
character  we  have  none.  One  historian  speaks  of  him  as 
”  upright  and  learned,  but  melancholy  ;”  but  this  statement 
is  an  ex  post  facto  one,  founded  rather  on  the  subsequent 
history  of  tbe  man  than  upon  information  furnished  during 
Hankford's  lifetime. 

When  Henry  IV.  supplanted  Richard  on  the  throne  he 
confirmed  Hankford  in  his  appointment  in  the  Common 
Pleas,  an  appointment  irhich  he  held  during  the  whole  of  that 
king's  reign.  Hankford  was  raised  to  tbe  Chief  Justiceship 
of  the  King's  Bench  by  Henry  V.,  a  fact  which  has  lent 
colour  to  the  assertion  to  be  discussed  presently,  that  this 
was  the  magnanimous  return  made  by  Henry  as  king  to  the 
judge  who  had  had  tbe  courage  to  imprison  him  as  Prince  of 
Wales  for  contempt  of  court.  Henry  VI.  confirmed  the  ap¬ 
pointment  on  bis  accession  to  the  crown,  so  that  Sir  William 
”  was  a  judge  in  the  reign  of  no  less  than  four  princes  that 
successively  swayed  the  English  sceptre.” 

With  regard  to  the  story  about  tbo  committal  of  the  Prince 
of  Wales  for  contempt  of  court,  I  have  been  at  great  pains 
to  sift  it,  hoping  to  find  some  certain  particulars  that  would 
at  all  events  settle  the  question  as  to  who  the  jndge  was, 
supposing  tbe  story  to  have  any  truth  at  all  in  it.  But 
I  have  been  surprised  to  find  so  much  uncertainty  sur¬ 
rounding  a  subject  which  might  be  supposed  to  be  very 
clearly  established.  It  is  even  dobateable  whether  there 
ever  was  such  an  incident  at  all  as  tbe  committal  of  the 
prince,  while  it  is  next  to  impossible  to  decide  between 
the  claimants  of  tbe  honour  of  having  committed  him. 
The  story  rests  wholly  upon  the  authority  of  “The  boke 
named  the  Governour,  devised  by  sir  Thomas  Elyot,  knyght, 
1553,”  a  book  which  was  written  for  the  edification  and 
instruction  of  Henry  VIII.  when  Prince  of  Wales,  and  in 
which  tbe  story  is  told,  but  without  any  names  being  given. 
On  several  occasions  the  case  has  been  quoted  on  the  bench, 
coupled  with  the  name  of  Sir  William  Gascoigne ;  and  tbe 
reasop  of  this  probably  is  because  Elyot  speaks  of  “  the  Chief 
Justice”  as  the  committing  judge,  and  Gascoigne  was  Chief 
Justice  of  England  during  the  reign  of  Henry  IV.,  a  fair 
enough  inference,  then,  that  when  Elyot  spoke  of  the  judge 
by  the  title  of  his  office  he  meant  to  speak  of  Sir  William 
Gascoigne.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  not  unreasonable  to 
suggest  that  Elyot,  though  writing  at  a  time  when  the  whole 
of  the  facts  might  be  deemed  to  be  well  known,  was  really 
ignorant  of  tbe  name  of  tbe  bold  judge,  and,  not  caring  so 
much  about  precision  in  names  as  the  moral  contained  in  the 
story  that  he  wished  to  set  forth  for  the  admiration  of  his 
pupil,  wrote  down  “Chief  Justice”  at  haphazard.  There  is, 
however,  this  point  to  be  made  in  favour  of  Gascoigne.  Tbe 
delinquent  in  whose  behalf  Henry  interfered  was  charged 
with  felony,  an  offence  which  would  have  been  tried  in  the 
Court  of  King's  Bench,  of  which  Gascoigne  was  undoubtedly 
chief,  while  Sir  William  Hankford  was,  during  tbe  whole  of 
Henry  IV.’s  reign,  a  Justice  of  the  Common  Pleas,  in  which 
court  civil  actions  only  could  have  been  tried,  so  that  unless  tbe 
trial  took  place  on  circuit,  which  it  is  not  reported  to  have 
done,  but,  on  tbe  contrary,  at  Westminster,  or  unless  by  some 
chance  which  seems  unlikely  Sir  William  Hankford  sat  on 
the  judgment-seat  in  the  room  of  the  Chief  Justice,  it  would 
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appear  to  be  most  probable  that  Sir  William  Gascoigne  was 
the  committer,  if  the  committal  ever  did  take  place.  Fuller, 
in  his  irorMies,  says  that  Gascoigne  was  the  jndge,  bat  he  is 
the  only  author  who  does  so,  and  he  does  not  give  his  authority. 
Against  the  passage  mentioning  the  scene  he  puts  the  namo 
of  Elyot,  by  way  of  reference ;  but  Elyot,  as  already  stated, 
speaks  only  of  “  the  Chief  Justice,”  without  specifying  him 
by  name.  Whether  because  Fuller  said  so,  or  whether  they 
drew  their  knowledge  from  some  other  source,  I  am  not 
aware,  bnt  the  judges  have  several  times  cited  the  case  of 
the  prince's  committal,  associating  with  it  the  name  of  Gas¬ 
coigne.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  equally  certain  there  was 
some  tradition  which  linked  Sir  William  llankford's  name 
with  the  bold  j  udge ;  though  as  in  Gascoigne's  case  there  is 
only  one  assertor  of  his  right,  Fuller,  so  in  llankford’s  case 

I  can  find  but  one  backer  of  his  claim.  Prince,  who,  in  his 
Worthies  of  Devon,  speaks  confidently  as  to  his  man,  his  only 
anxiety  being  apparently  to  prevent  Sir  John  Hody,  another 
West  Countryman,  bearing  off  the  honour.  The  weight  of 
evidence  presses  against  Hankford  and  for  Gascoigne ;  but 
since  tradition  has  jiven  the  former  locus  standi,  I  have 
thonght  it  right  to  echo  the  claim,  the  more  so  that  it  is 
suggested  as  a  possible  reason  for  the  act  which  led  to  the 
incidents  comprised  in  the  story  of  Hankford's  Oak. 

The  story  of  the  committal,  as  told  by  Elyot,  from  whom 
all  the  historians  have  borrowed,  is  briefly  this: — A  servant 
of  Prince  Henry  “was  for  a  felony  by  him  committed  ar¬ 
raigned  at  the  King’s  Bench.”  Henry  was  told  of  it,  and, 
coming  in  a  rage  to  the  har  of  the  court,  commanded  the 
prisoner  to  bo  ungyved  and  set  at  liberty.  “The  Chief 
Justice’’  remonstrated,  and  said  that  the  man  ought  either  to 
be  tried  according  to  law  or  else  procure  a  pardon,  where¬ 
upon  Henry  tried  with  his  own  hands  to  effect  the  liberation 
of  his  servant.  The  judge  then  bade  the  prince  not  only  to 
desist,  bnt  go  away,  as  be  remembered  his  allegiance;  but 
Henry,  losing  the  control  over  his  temper,  threatened  to  pull 
“  the  Chi  f  Justice”  out  of  bis  seat,  adding  many  insulting 
words  most  disrespectful  to  the  court.  Such  conduct  was  too 
much  for  tho  judicial  dignity ;  the  offended  lawyer  turned  to 
j  his  future  sovereign  (if  Sir  William  Hankford  was  the  judge), 

1  and  said,  “  Sir,  remember  yourself.  I  keep  here  the  place  of 

1  the  king,  your  sovereign  lord  and  father,  to  whom  ye  owe 

1  double  obedience ;  wherefore  eftsoones  in  his  name,  I  charge 

I  you  to  desist  cf  your  wilfulness  and  unlawful  enterprise,  and 
i  from  henceforth  give  good  example  to  those  which  hereafter 

1  shall  be  your  proper  subjects.  And  now  for  your  contempt 

1  and  disobedience  go  you  to  the  prison  of  the  King’s  Bench, 

!  wherennto  I  commit  you,  and  remain  ye  there  prisoner  until 

1  the  pleasure  of  tho  king  your  father  bo  further  known.” 

1  Henry  obeyed  the  sentence  of  the  court ;  and  his  father,  on 

1  hearing  what  had  taken  place,  said,  “  0  merciful  God,  how 
f  much  am  I  bound  to  your  infinite  goodness,  specially  for  that 

1  yon  have  given  me  a  judge  who  feareth  not  to  administer 
justice,  and  also  a  eon  who  can  suffer  semblably,  and  obey 
justice.”  Prince’s  authority  for  his  version  of  tho  story  is 
Sir  Richard  Baker’s  chronicle,  but  that  cites  Elyot,  and, 
moreover,  does  not  give  the  judge’s  name. 

Concerning  the  private  life  of  Sir  William  Hankford,  we 
know,  as  has  been  stated,  very  little.  He  could  not  have  been 
a  frequent  visitor,  one  would  think,  at  his  fine  house  at 
Annery ;  and  those  “  thirty  standing  beds,  fifteen  of  a  side,” 
must  have  sadly  wanted  airing,  when  their  owner,  instead  of 
filling  bis  house  with  guests,  and  enjoying  the  pleasures  of 
bU  beautiful  estate,  was  spending  the  best  days  of  his  life  in 
the  murky  law-courts  at  Westminster,  or  making  his  perio¬ 
dical  progresses  throughout  the  country  on  his  assize  circuits. 
No  wonder  if  he  was  “  melancholy,”  as  well  as  “  upright  and 
learned,”  according  to  the  historian.  Could  a  man  be  other- 

wise  when  he  had  such  a  home,  and  yet  was  forced  to  live  away 
from  it  ?  But  there  must  have  been  a  melancholy,  original, 
and  distinguishable  from  this,  though  this,  perhaps,  fed  it  and 
drew  it  out.  Perhaps  constant  looking  upon  tho  tricksy  and 
criminal  side  of  humanity  bad  injuriously  influenced  his  mind, 
though  in  modern  times  judges  do  not  show  such  a  result  for 
their  life’s  work ;  perhaps  some  secret  care  cankered  and 
rankled  in  his  breast ;  some  wrong  done  by  an  unassailable 
wronger,  public  or  domestic,  ate  away  his  peace ;  but  some 
cause  or  other,  native  or  acquired,  did,  especially  towards  tho 
end  of  bis  life,  operate  on  him  so  as  to  bring  out  a  morbid 
sensibility  and  a  cursed  melancholy.  Various  reasons  have 
been  suggested  by  tho  historians,  such  as  that  bis  mind 
was  affected  by  the  troubles  so  disastrous  to  his  country, 
which  lasted  all  tho  reign  of  Henry  VI.,  and  that  ho  never 
recovered  from  tho  reaction  of  his  boldness  in  com¬ 
mitting  the  Prince  of  Wales  to  prison.  But  whether  tho 
former  he  true  it  is  not  reasonable  to  conclude  with  the 
latter.  A  spirit  so-bold  and  dignified  could  not  have  been  so 
affected  by  reaction  ;  besides,  that  event  took  place  in  the 
second  of  the  four  reigns  during  which  be  sat  as  a  judge,  and 
he  had  not  only  been  praised  for  it  by  tho  reigning  king,  but 
rewarded  with  the  Chief  Justiceship  of  England  by  the  very 
prince  be  bad  committed  when  that  prince  succeeded  to  the 
throne. 

1  )aring  the  vacation,  and  whenever  be  could  leave  London, 
Sir  William  Hankford  came  home  to  his  bouse  at  Annery,  in 
tho  parish  of  Monkleigb,  but  ho  does  not  seem  to  have  been 
given  to  hospitality,  nor  to  have  cared  very  much  to  use  those 
“thirty  standing  beds”  for  his  friends.  Within  the  pale  of 
his  ample  park  he  was  went  to  roam,  occupying  himself  with 
strange  and  solitary  employments,  rnminating  on  the  vanity 
of  vanities,  and  trying  to  make  out  what  should  be  the  end 
thereof.  Like  the  famous  Burton,  of  whom  ho  was  a  proto¬ 
type,  ho  loved  to 

“  Go  musing  all  alone. 

Thinking  of  divers  things  foreknown 

and  when  he  could  manage,  like  that  singular  person,  to 
please  himself  “  with  phantasms  sweet,”  his  walks  in  Annery 
Park  mnst  have  helped  him  to  bear  the  weight  of  the  fanciful 
load  which  oppressed  him.  But  when,  as  was  more  frequently 
the  case,  his  thoughts  ran  into  the  sombre  region  of  a  gloomy 
imagination — when  his  large  brain  was  tilled  with  wild 
and  weird  conceptions,  and  he  saw  visibly  before  him,  though 
all  the  while  his  judgment  contradicted  bis  sight,  “  a  thousand 
ugly  shapes,  headless  bears,  black  mei ,  and  apes” — then 
indeed  one  can  believe  that,  like  Barton,  be  would  exclaim 
from  the  depth  of  bis  sincerity — 

“  All  my  griefs  to  this  are  jolly, 

Nought  so  sad  as  melancholy." 

At  snch  times  it  must  havo  been  a  veritable  pleasure  when 
the  hour  came  for  him  to  go  back  to  London,  to  business  in 
which  he  could  distract  his  thoughts,  and,  absorbing  bis  whole 
iiiterest  in  pleading  and  cases,  forget  for  the  nonce  that  there 
was  snch  an  unreasonable  miserable  as  himself.  When  the 
very  deer  in  his  park  appeared  to  him  bnt  as  so  many  savage 
beasts,  when  “  this  goodly  frame,  the  earth,  seemed  to  him  a 
sterile  promontory,  this  most  excellent  canopy  the  air,  look 
you,  this  brave  o’erhanglng  firmament,  this  majestical  roof 
fretted  with  golden  fire,  why,  it  appeared  no  other  thing  to 
him  than  a  foul  and  pestilent  congregation  of  vapours” — then 
gladly  did  the  gloomy-minded  judge  turn  bis  back  upon 
Annery,  and  hasten  to  London  upon  other  men's  business. 

He  bad  been  trying  a  man  for  felony,  and  sentenced  him 
to  death  and  forfeiture.  A  question  arose  as  to  the  disposal 
of  the  forfeited  property,  which  made  a  deep  impression  upon 
the  judge’s  mind.  The  felony  was  a  purely  personal  one, 
and  the  heaviest  personal  punishment  had  been  awarded  as 

i', 
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the  sentence.  Nothing  more  than  death  could  be  inflicted  on 
the  oiTender,  and  yet  the  law  required  that  bis  family,  who 
were  innocent  of  all  knowledge,  much  leas  of  participation, 
in  the  crime,  and  who  were  already  terribly  smitten  by  the 
sentence  which  had  been  executed  on  their  chief,  should  be 
utterly  ruined  by  the  forfeiture  of  hir  property.  The  matter 
sank  down  into  the  mind  of  Sir  AVilliam  llankford,  where  it 
must  have  tossed  and  tumbled  about,  a  continuous  topic  of 
thought  and  anxiety,  and  we  shall  see  what  extraordinary 
steps  Sir  William  took,  when  proposing  to  himself  to  commit 
a  felony,  to  prevent  in  his  own  case  that  forfeiture  which  had 
struck  him  as  being  so  unjust  and  so  hard. 

Ho  bad  just  come  to  Annery  for  the  Christmas  holidays,  in 
the  year  1422,  when  he  entered  on  the  last  scene  of  tho 
drama  of  his  life.  He  was  more  than  usually  depressed; 
there  was  a  something  over  which  his  mind  dwelt  and 
brooded,  that  neither  rest  nor  change  could  drive  away ;  ho 
kept  much  by  himself,  and  communicated  but  little  with  any 
one.  The  gentry  of  tho  neighbourhood  knew  his  strange 
ways  and  disliked  them,  so  that  they  rarely  darkened  the 
doors  of  Annery  with  their  presence,  and,  as  at  this  time, 
they  kept  entirely  aloof.  Two  old  and  faithful  servants  ho 
generally  admitted  to  as  much  of  his  confldenco  as  he  over 
vouchsafed  to  any  one,  but  on  this  occasion  be  held  off  oven 
from  them.  One  of  them,  the  park-keeper,  who  was  more 
especially  a  favourite,  with  whom  ho  would  sometimes  walk 
for  hours  together  in  a  retired  part  of  tho  thickly-wooded 
park,  and  to  whom  he  had  ever  shown  himself  a  kind  friend 
and  master,  was,  when  Sir  William  had  been  at  home  two 
days,  sent  for  to  the  house  and  ushered  into  bis  master's 
presence.  It  was  not,  however,  with  the  customary  warmth 
that  Sir  William  greeted  bis  servant,  nor  was  it  to  praise  him 
for  his  care  of  the  park  and  of  the  deer  who  sported  iu  it. 
On  tho  contrary.  Sir  William  Hankford  told  the  park-keeper 
that  ke  had  observed  with  anger  the  minished  number  of  tho 
herds,  and  felt  sure  that  some  bad  practices  of  poachers  or 
persons  on  the  estate,  or  both  in  league,  had  conspired  to  rob 
him  of  his  deer.  It  was  in  vain  that  the  keeper  remonstrated, 
protested  his  innocence,  and  urged  the  fact  that  the  herds 
had  increased  instead  of  diminished  ;  Sir  William  would  not 
hoar  him  ;  the  judge  who  was  so  patient  and  so  just  in  other 
men's  canses  would  not  so  much  as  hear  tho  other  side  in 
his  own,  where  he  was  at  once  accuser  and  judge.  He 
told  his  servant  he  was  satisfied  that  robbery  had  been 
committed,  and — he,  the  patient  judge,  upright  and  learned, 
though  melancholy — gave  orders  that,  no  matter  what  the 
consequences  might  be,  he  would  answer  for  them,  the 
keeper  was  to  challenge  any  one  he  found  in  the  park  at 
night,  and  if  the  stranger  did  not  answer  to  tho  first  challenge 
he  was  to  shoot  his  crossbow  bolt  into  him. 

Tho  park-keeper  withdrew,  promising  obedience,  but 
wondering  all  the  time  what  could  so  have  possessed  bis 
master  as  to  make  him  speak  so  unlike  himself,  and  to  give 
such  orders  as  were  not  safe  to  be  obeyed. 

For  the  following  day  or  so  Sir  William  Hankford  kept 
within  doors,  and  was  observed  by  the  servants  to  be  very 
busy  with  a  number  of  old  parchments  which  were  stowed 
away  in  a  room  leading  off  from  the  famous  gallery.  Some 
of  these  he  carefully  destroyed  by  cutting  and  burning  them ; 
others  be  as  carefully  docketed  and  arranged  in  bundles,  as 
though  he  were  setting  his  house  in  order.  This,  though  not 
an  occupation  usual  with  him,  would  not  have  attracted  much 
notice  had  not  Sir  William  sent  for  two  of  tho  servants  in 
order  to  attest  his  will,  which  be  had  drawn  up  with  his  own 
hand  after  he  had  disposed  of  all  the  parchments  in  the  room. 
The  will  was  attested  and  put  away  like  the  other  documents, 
the  servants  resumed  their  occupation,  and  Sir  William 
Hankford  again  shut  himself  np  in  his  room,  suffering  the 


while  intensely  from  the  mental  weight  which  he  had 
brought  with  him  from  London. 

There  was  one  particular  part  of  his  beautiful  park  that 
was  his  favourite  haunt  whenever  he  chose  to  walk  abroad,  a 
part  thickly  wooded  with  oaks,  firs,  larch,  and  beech-trees, 
and  having  plenty  of  cover  for  the  numerous  deer  who 
disported  themselves  with  graceful  gambols  in  and  out  of  the 
thicket  over  the  green  sward.  It  was,  for  this  very  reason, 
a  spot  likely  to  be  visited  by  poachers  and  others  whose 
intents  were  more  wicked  than  charitable,  and  to  this  spot 
the  keepers  gave  the  greatest  diligence  at  all  times,  and 
especially  now,  after  the  strict  and  sanguinary  orders  which 
it  had  p'eased  their  master  to  issue. 

The  night  of  the  19th  of  December,  1422,  was  a  dark  and 
blusterous  one.  All  day  tho  winds  had  been  fighting  with 
great  fierceness,  screaming  their  rage  as  they  wrestled 
together,  and  had  overthrown  in  the  course  of  their  battle 
many  a  bough  and  tree-top.  With  evening  came  storms  of 
rain,  which  drove  across  the  country  pursued  by  tho  wind, 
and  found  its  way  into  the  very  heart  of  the  earth.  It  was 
indeed,  as  Prince  describes  it,  "  a  dark,  tempestuous  n’ght,  fit 
for  a  dismal,  dolorous  action,”  a  night  in  which  no  one  whom 
duty  or  necessity  did  not  call  from  the  safety  of  his  fireside 
would  care  to  venture  in,  a  night  to  be  remembered  by  all 
who  were  exposed  to  it.  Round  the  house  at  Annery  the 
wind  shrieked  and  howled,  rocking  even  its  firm  walls,  and 
making  their  foundations  vibrate. 

People,  speaking  after  the  event,  and  cunning  at  imagining 
things  which  never  were,  said  that  they  heard  the  voices  of 
spirits  above  the  roaring  of  the  wind,  such  as  are  hoard  when 
some  dire  event  is  going  to  happen.  Certain  it  is  that  the 
door  of  the  room  in  which  the  parchments  were  kept  opened 
of  its  own  accord,  though  it  had  been  securely  fastened  when 
the  bouse  was  shut  up  for  the  night ;  the  dogs  had  at  one 
particular  time  when  the  storm  was  at  its  highest,  given  such 
signs  of  cowednesB,  by  hanging  their  heads  and  drooping  their 
tails,  as  convinced  their  keepers  “  there  was  something  wrong 
somewhere and,  more  singular  still,  about  ten  minutes 
before  midnight,  the  large  painting  of  Sir  William  Hankford, 
in  his  scarlet  robes  and  judge’s  attire,  fell  from  its  place 
against  the  wall  on  to  the  floor  of  tho  gallery,  though  the 
draught  there  was  hardly  enough  to  move  the  curtains  which 
covered  the  doorway. 

But  where  was  Sir  William  himself?  It  was  supposed  he 
was  in  bis  own  room,  wherein  he  bad  sat  so  much  for  the  last 
day  or  so ;  he  bad  had  supper  served  there ;  and  as  no  one 
had  seen  him  go  out  of  the  room  it  was  naturally  concluded 
he  was  there  still.  The  servants  wished  he  w  ould  come  out, 
for  they  wore  anxious  to  retire  for  the  night.  So  anxious 
were  they  that  the  old  butler,  to  whom  as  to  the  park-keeper 
Sir  William  was  wont  to  talk  companionably,  went  to  the 
room-door,  knocked,  and,  getting  no  answer,  entered.  A 
light  burned  upon  the  table,  an  unfinished  manuscript  on  the 
subject  of  forfeiture  in  treason  and  felony — the  groundwork, 
possibly,  of  some  intended  statute — lay  before  Sir  William’s 
seat,  papers  and  scrolls  lay  about ;  the  room  had  evidently 
not  been  long  deserted,  but  the  master  of  it  was  not  there. 

The  butler  immediately  gave  the  alarm,  and  a  number  of 
servants  rushed  into  the  room.  The  only  facts  they  dis¬ 
covered  beyond  those  enumerated  above  were  that  under¬ 
neath  the  unfinished  manuscript  on  forfeiture  they  discovered 
Sir  William  Hankford’s  will,  which  bad  been  attested  only 
two  days  previously  ;  and  they  found  that  the  window  of  the 
room,  which  commanded  a  view  of  the  park,  was  wide  open. 
The  servants  stood  staring  and  looking  at  one  another,  but 
utterly  incapable  of  suggesting  what  had  become  of  their 
master. 

Meantime  a  dreadful  tragedy  bad  been  played  out  in  the 
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retired  part  of  the  park  which  was  Sir  William's  fayonrite  ’ 
haunt.  The  park-keeper  and  his  mates  were  of  those  whom 
duty  called  unwillingly  from  their  firesides  to  lead  them  to 
those  places  where  the  poachers  were  most  likely  to  attempt 
an  entrance.  One  of  these  places,  it  has  been  said,  was  the 
retired  spot  just  mentioned;  and  thither,  accordingly,  the 
keepers  repaired  to  see  if  all  were  safe.  They  scarcely  ex¬ 
pected  to  find  any  one,  for  the  night  seemed  too  rough  for  the 
hardiest  poacher  to  yenture  on  his  work.  They  did  not 
therefore  search  yery  curiously,  and  had  made  a  cursory 
examination  of  the  place  when  the  head  man  heard  the 
rustle  as  of  some  man  or  beast  forcing  a  way  through  the 
bushes.  The  sound  came  from  near  a  large  oak-tree  which 
stood  on  the  edge  of  the  thicket.  Starting  forward  and  peer¬ 
ing  through  the  darkness,  the  keeper  stood  just  without  the 
branches  of  the  oak,  and  was  aware  of  a  man  standing  at  the 
foot  of  the  tree.  He  challenged  him  once,  in  accordance  with 
his  instructions,  and  failing  to  elicit  a  reply,  he  discharged 
bis  crossbow.  The  bolt  took  effect,  the  stranger  dropped,  and 
the  keepers  coming  up  to  where  he  lay  weltering  in  his  blood 
npon  the  wet  ground,  found  the  body  of  Sir  William  Hank- 
ford,  Chief  Justice  of  England. 

It  has  been  surmised  that  “  being  weary  of  his  life  he  fell 
into  a  desperate  resolution"  to  destroy  himself,  and  took  the 
singular  method  set  forth  as  aboye  to  effect  his  purpose,  his 
object  in  procuring  his  death  at  the  hands  of  the  keeper, 
instead  of  doing  the  deed  of  yiolence  himself,  being  that  he 
might  escape,  in  the  interest  of  those  to  whom  he  had  be¬ 
queathed  his  property,  the  forfeiture  which  would  have 
attended  his  act  of  felo-de-se. 

His  body  was  brought  to  the  house,  where  the  terrified 
seryants  receiyed  it,  and  duly  prepared  it  for  burial.  It  was 
buried  in  Monkleigh  Church,  as  related  at  the  beginning  of  this 
memoir,  but  the  melancholy  spirit,  lingering  near  the  spot  where 
it  was  with  so  much  rudeness  disembodied,  for  many  years — 
that  is  to  say,  until  the  tree  was  cut  down — continuously 
haunted  that  large  and  wide-spreading  oak  which  was  there¬ 
after  known  all  Deyonshire  oyer  as  Hankford’s  Oak. 


“THE  HUMAN  FORM  DIVINK’ 

DDCTLES  AM>  WBIXKLE8. 

OUTH  is  the  time  for  dimples,  age  for  wrinkles. 

**  Let  dimpled  Mirth  hit  templet  twine 
With  tendrils  of  the  langhing  vine.” 

But  for  yrrinkled  wisdom  we  should  twine  the  iyy  or  the 
laurel. 

It  is  a  good  thing  to  be  young ;  to  haye  the  memory  but 
little  exercised,  to  be  unacquainted  with  disappointment,  and 
full  of  hope.  What  if  hope  tells  a  flattering  tale  ?  the  story 
is  enchanting,  and  makes  the  heart  leap  with  joy.  Ah,  there 
is  then  in  childhood’s  hour  reason  for  the  charming  dimples 
to  come  and  go,  like  ripples  on  the  water,  on  the  gay  young 
face. 

“  Little  Ellie  sits  alone 
'Mid  the  beeches  of  a  meadow. 

By  a  streira  side  on  the  grass, 

And  the  trees  are  showering  down 
Tonbles  of  their  leaves  in  shadow 
On  her  shining  hair  and  face. 

"  She  has  thrown  her  bonnet  by, 

And  l.er  feet  she  has  been  dipping 
In  the  shallow  water's  flow; 

Kow  she  holds  them  nakedly 
In  her  hands,  sll  sleek  and  dripping. 

While  the  rocketh  to  and  fh>. 

"  Little  Ellie  sits  alone. 

And  the  smile  she  softly  nseth 


"  Fills  the  silence  like  a  speech ; 

While  she  thinks  what  shall  be  done. 

And  the  sweeter  pleasure  chooseth 

For  her  portion  within  reach.” 

Hail,  bright  days  of  childish  joy,  high  hope,  and  dimples! 
There  must  be  a  wakiog  from  the  happy  dream — a  standing 
face  to  face  with  stern  realities ;  but  who  would  willingly 
stir  the  sleeper  in  his  soft,  sweet  slumber  ? 

”  So  the  dreams  depart. 

So  the  fading  phantoms  flee. 

And  the  sharp  reality 
Kow  mast  act  its  part.” 

There  are  children  to  whose  faces  dimples  are  altogether 
strange,  and  smiles  unknown.  The  poetess  who  reyels  in 
little  Ellie's  romance  of  the  swan's  nest  has  given  us  the 
cry  of  the  children — poor,  wretched — oyerworked  in  mill 
or  mine : — 

"Little  Alice  died  last  year — the  graye  is  shapen 
Like  a  snowball  in  the  rime. 

We  looked  into  the  pit  prepared  to  take  her— 

Was  no  room  for  any  work  In  the  close  clay; 

From  the  sleep  wherein  sbe  lieth  none  will  wake  her, 

Ciying,  ‘Get  op,  little  Alice ;  it  is  day.’ 

If  you  listen  by  that  grave  In  sun  and  shower, 

With  yonr  ear  down,  little  Alice  never  cries  1— 

Could  we  see  her  face,  (e  sure  we  should  not  tnois  her, 
for  the  smile  has  time  for  groscing  la  Aer  eyes.”’ 

Dimpled  faces!  how  fur  they  are  to  look  upon,  bright, 
beautiful,  and  sunny — the  whole  face  seems  lighted  up  with 
joy — all  aglow  with  the  sunshine  of  the  heart.  Did  yon  ever 
see  a  pretty  child’s  face  without  dimples  in  it  ?  dimples  in 
the  cheek — tempting  dimples — and  a  dimple  in  the  chin  that 
gave  a  roguish  smartness  to  the  little  face  ?  Do  yon  remember 
that  when  Cupid  and  Campaspe  played  at  cards  for  kisses — 
when  Cupid,  like  the  confirmed  young  gambler  that  he  was, 
though  it  must  be  conceded  the  prize  was  high,  staked 
not  only  his  quiyer,  bow,  and  arrows — his  mother’s  doye  and 
team  of  sparrows— but  the  coral  of  his  lips,  the  crystal  of  his 
brow,  the  rose  npon  his  cheek,  and  the  dimple  of  his  chin  ? 
He  lost  them  all.  Tonng  Loye  must  haye  looked  strangely 
unlike  himself  without  his  dimple. 

Dimples  haye  much  to  do  with  loye — that  is  to  say,  the 
loye  that  is  kindled  by  a  pretty  face.  It  is  possible  to  con- 
oeiye  a  highly  romantic  and  sentimental  person  adoring  an 
angular-faced  Minerva  in  blue  spectacles  and  her  thirty-ninth 
year  owned  to ;  but  this  is  the  exception  to  the  rule.  We 
like  to  see  a  laughing,  mischievous  face  all  over  dimples — 
dimples  that  are  very  pitfalls  for  the  men — they  are  as  the 
down  npon  flowers,  the  bloom  npon  fruit,  the  scintillating 
light  npon  the  waters— something  purely  natural  and  unat¬ 
tainable  by  art — enticing  dimples,  treacherous  dimples  some¬ 
times,  perhaps,  but  drawing  all  towards  them  with  a  magic 
force — 

"That  the  lover,  sick  to  death. 

Wishes  himself  the  heaven’s  breath. 

*  Air,'  qnoth  he,  ‘  thy  cheeks  may  blow ; 

Air,  would  I  might  triumph  so  1’  ” 

Heroic  grandeur  may  do  without  dimples ;  the  elder  daughters 
of  King  Lear,  Lady  Macbeth,  .Emilia,  and  others,  never 
seem  in  the  leavt  degree  associated  with  their  mobile 
witcheries,  hut  it  is  different  with  Jessica  and  Maria,  with 
Rosalind  and  Juliet.  These,  you  may  be  sure,  had  faces  full 
of  dimples. 

There  are  some  faces  that  keep  their  dimples  much  longer 
than  others — faces  that  belong  to  the  "fat,  fair,  and  forty” 
style  of  beauty,  so  approved  by  George  the  Magnificent. 
But  generally  the  dimples  mark  the  departure  of  youth,  and 
fade  away  at  the  approach  of  “  crow’s-feet."  It  is  well  to 
keep  one’s  dimples  as  long  as  one  can — but  “  all  that’s  bright 
must  fade."  Time  will  mark  the  forehead  and  the  cheeks ; 
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nothing  can  keep  off  this  stern  despot,  and  it  is  well  some¬ 
times  to  think  of  wrinkles  while  the  dimples  aro  still  onr  own. 
Says  Herrick : — 

“  Oat  her  ye  rosebuds  while  ye  may, 

Old  Time  is  still  a-flyinir. 

And  this  same  flower  that  smilei  to-day 
To-morrow  will  be  dyloE. 

“The  glorious  lamp  of  heaven,  the  sun, 

The  higher  he's  a-ge!ting, 

The  sooner  will  his  race  be  nin, 

And  nearer  he's  to  setting. 

“  That  age  la  best  which  is  the  first, 

When  youth  and  blood  are  wanner: 

But.  b‘  ing  spent,  the  worse  and  worst 
Times  still  succeed  the  former. 

“  Then  be  not  coy  but  use  your  time, 

And  while  ye  may  go  marry. 

For  having  lost  but  once  your  ptime. 

You  may  for  ever  tarry.” 

All  onr  life  is  a  transition.  Step  by  step,  inch  by  inch,  np 
the  hill  and  down  again.  We  are.  the  players  in  a  drama 
where  the  scenes  change  rapidly.  We  travel  at  railroad  speed 
from  station  to  station. 

Rogers,  in  his  Human  Lift,  tells  ns — 

“  The  lark  has  sung  hla  carol  In  the  sky; 

The  bees  have  hummed  thtir  noontide  harmony; 

Still  In  the  vale  the  village  bet's  ring  round. 

Still  in  Llewellyn's  Hall  the  Jests  resound ; 

For  now  the  caudle  cup  Is  circling  there, 

Kow  glad  at  heart  the  gossips  breathe  their  prayer. 

And  crowding,  stop  the  cradle  to  admire. 

The  babe,  the  sleeping  image  of  his  sire. 

“  A  few  short  years  and  then  these  sounds  shall  hall 
The  day  again,  and  gladness  fill  the  jale ; 

So  soon  the  child  a  youth,  the  youth  a  man. 

Eager  to  run  the  race  his  father  ran. 

Then  the  huge  ox  shall  yield  the  broad  surloin. 

The  ale  new  brewed  in  floods  of  amber  shine; 

And  basking  in  the  chimney's  ample  blase, 

'Mid  many  a  ta'e  tol  l  of  his  boyish  days. 

The  nurse  shall  cry,  of  all  her  ills  beguiled, 

‘  'Twas  on  these  knees  he  sat  so  oft  and  smiled.' 

“  And  soon  sgain  shall  music  swell  the  b'eezo; 

Soon  issuing  forth,  shall  glitter  through  the  trees 
Vestures  of  nuptial  white;  and  hymns  be  sung. 

And  violets  scattered  round ;  and  old  and  young. 

In  every  cottage  porch  with  garlands  green. 

Stand  still  to  gaze,  and  gazing,  bless  the  scene ; 

While  her  dark  eyes  declining  by  bis  side. 

Moves  In  her  virgin  veil  the  gentle  bride. 

“And  once,  alas,  nor  In  a  distant  honr. 

Another  voice  shall  come  from  yonder  tower. 

When  In  dim  chambers  long  black  weeds  are  seen. 

And  weepings  heard,  where  only  joy  had  been; 

When  by  his  children  borne,  and  from  his  door. 

Slowly  departing,  to  return  no  more. 

He  rests  In  holy  earth  with  them  that  went  before.” 

There  comes  the  season,  even  when  the  strength  is  nnim- 
pnired,  that  we  feel  we  are  not  yonng.  The  quick  thronging 
fancies  of  youth  aro  no  longer  ours;  wild  phantasy  and 
visionary  weakness  are  gone;  we  are  not  so  much  moved 
either  by  pleasure  or  pain.  Then  there  are  lines  in  onr  faces, 
slightly  marked  as  yet,  mere  crayon  strokes,  not  visible  at  all 
times,  but  surely  showing  where  Time  will  soon  pass  his  sharp 
graver,  and  leave  indelible  strokes.  Shall  we  mourn  for  the 
dimples  departed,  and  stand  aghast  at  the  wrinkles  to  come  ? 
Not  at  all. 

“  We  made  a  posy  while  the  time  ran  by. 

*  •  •  •  • 

But  Time  did  beckon  to  the  flowers,  and  they 
By  noon  most  cunningly  did  steal  away. 

And  wither  in  the  hand. 

•  •  *  •  * 

Farewell,  dear  flowers,  sweelly  your  time  ye  spent  I" 

As  the  wrinkles  gradually  creep  over  our  faces,  like  evening 


shadows  deepening  into  night,  we  will  learn  to  welcome  them 
— ay,  and  the  white  locks  with  them 

“  Down  hla  neck  his  reverened  locks 
In  comlye  curies  did  wave. 

And  o'er  his  agtd  temples  grew 
Tht  blot$om$  tf  th»  grave 

Is  there  withal  so  great  a  distinction  as  we  sometimes  sup¬ 
pose  'twixt  wrinkles  and  dimples— 'twixt  youth  and  age?  We 
trow  not.  Says  our  great  poet — 

“  Crabbed  age  and  youth 
Cannot  lire  together ; 

Ycnih  Is  full  of  pleasanee, 

Age  la  full  of  care; 

Yiiuth  like  summer  mom, 

.\ge  like  winter  weather; 

Youth  like  snmmer  brave, 

.\ge  like  winter  bare. 

‘  Youth  la  ftill  of  sport, 

.tge's  breath  is  short; 

Youth  It  nimble,  age  Is  lame ; 

Youth  It  hot  and  bold. 

Age  la  weak  and  cold; 

Youth  is  wild  and  age  is  tamsi 
“  .\gn  I  do  abhor  thee ; 

Youth  I  do  adore  thee ; 

O,  my  love,  my  love  Is  young. 

Age  I  do  defy  thee; 

O  sweet  tliophrrd,  hie  thee. 

For  metliinks  thou  atayest  too  long.” 

This  raaj  be  appropriate  language  to  fall  from  the  lips  of 
those  just  captured  in  the  rosy  bonds  of  love;  it  may  do  for 
a  Passionate  Pilgrim,  but  it  is  not  philosophical. 

Why  should  youth  be  full  of  pleasure,  and  age  full  of  care  ? 
Have  we  not  known  many  petulant  young  ladies  who  were 
never  happy,  who  wilfully  burdened  themselves  with  a  load 
rf  cares,  and  so  went  mourning  all  their  days;  yonng  ladies 
who  shed  salt  tears  over  the  sentimeotal  sorrows  related  in 
three  volumes  post  8vo,  but  shrank  in  dismay  from  contact 
with  real  misery  ?  Have  we  not  known  .vonng  ladies  who 
could  and  would  bring  wrinkles  into  their  faces  before  their 
time  by  knitting  their  pretty  brows  and  pursing  up  their 
cherry  lips,  because  they  could  not  deal  so  extensively  as  they 
wished  with  Madame  Furbelow,  the  court  milliner;  be¬ 
cause  they  were  prevented  attending  a  ball  or  an  opera; 
or  were  crossed  in  their  love  for  an  interesting  Romeo 
with  scented  hair,  who  won  their  hearts  behind  a  draper's 
counter?  Youth  full  of  pleasure!  How  little  you  know 
about  it,  reader  dear,  if  yon  adopt  that  sentiment.  The 
Greeks  made  youth  a  smiling,  graceful,  dimpled,  rosy-cheeked 
maiden,  Hebe,  cup-bearer  of  the  gods.  Her  cheerfulness  and 
hopefulness  bestowed  on  her  votaries  unfading  charms  of 
mind  and  body,  and  her  elasticity  of  spirit  diffused  happiness 
on  all  around,  even  as  she  dispensed  the  wondrous  nectar  to 
the  assembled  gods.  But  we  all  know  this  is  not  invariably  a 
correct  carte-de-visite  of  youth.  Says  Byron— 

“  O  mirih  and  Innocence  1  0  milk  and  water! 

Ye  happy  mixture  of  more  happy  days.” 

Is  it  not  true  that  almost  every  lady  emerging  from  girl¬ 
hood  into  womanhood  is  about  as  disagreeable  and  discon¬ 
tented  a  being  as  one  can  well  meet  ?  Says  an  American 
writer,  “Every  yonng  woman  who  has  arrived  at  twenty 
years  of  age  has  passed  through  t^ree  dispensations— the 
chaotic,  the  transitional,  and  the  crystalline.  The  chaotic 
usually  terminates  with  the  adoption  of  the  long  skirt.  Then 
commences  the  transitional  dispensation,  involving  the  pro¬ 
cess  of  crystallisation.  This  process  may  go  on  feebly  for 
years,  or  it  may  proceed  so  rapidly  that  two  years  will  com¬ 
plete  it.  This  transitional  dispensation,  which  is  better 
characterised  by  calling  it  the  silly  dispensation,  is  full  of 
dangers." 
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Now  it  is  the  danger  of  this  “silly  dispensation"  which 
makes  youth  freqnently  anything  but  tolerable.  The  subject 
of  it  sometimes  takes  a  literary  turn,  and  plagues  editors  with 
prose  and  worse.  Sometimes  they  content  themselves  with 
philosophic  and  silent  musings  on  the  moon  and  the  con¬ 
sumption  of  slate-pencil  as  an  article  of  diet ;  sometimes 
they  take  to  shopping  and  dawdling  with  oflSciating  Lotha¬ 
rios  ;  sometimes  they  “  go  in”  for  each  other's  society,  and 
hold  private  consultations  and  long  walks,  converse  chiefly 
turning  on  beaux.  Sometimos  they  may  be  heard  chattering 
together  long  after  the  nsna!  boor  of  slumber ;  and  sometimes 
they  take  to  solitude,  sighs,  and  long  curls.  And  yet  the 
poet  wrote  “  Youth  full  of  pleasure !’’ 

Why,  again,  should  Age  be  “  crabbed  ?”  There  are  some 
conditions  in  which,  indeed,  it  may  be  so.  Disappointment 
on  a  fretful  spirit,  like  vinegar  on  nitre,  may  do  it  Nothing 
else  that  we  can  well  conceive  of,  except — and  this  exception 
4s  most  important  to  note — ill-health,  producing  nervous 
irritability.  Of  course  we  can  point  out  very  cross  old 
people,  who  are  harsh,  and  strict,  and  exclusive,  and  self- 
assertive,  domineering,  and  the  rest  of  it — frowns  often  mix 
with  wrinkles,  sharp  eyes  grown  dim  are  sharpened  up  with 
spectacl.'s — hut  “  crabbedness”  is  not  the  normal  condition  of 
old  age. 

When  the  end  is  nearing,  when  the  hnm  and  bustle  of  the 
world  is  becoming  faint  and  distant,  when  the  wealth  and 
the  work  of  the  day  is  left  for  others  to  look  after,  is 
there  not — think  yon — a  sense  of  joy  and  peace  with 
those  who  know  that  they  have  played  their  part  well  in 
this  stage  of  life,  and  that  applause  awaits  them?  Were  you 
ever  with  an  actress  on  the  mimic  stage  when  she  takes  a 
new  part  for  the  first  time?  flow  anxious  at  the  beginning, 
how  fretful  and  troubled  at  every  little  difficulty,  calm, 
easy  confidence  coming  gradually  upon  her  as  the  play  goes 
on,  until  long  before  the  end  she  is  sure  of  success,  and 
joyous  in  the  sense  of  it !  “I  shall  go  home  happy  to-night.” 
So  with  us  all.  What  happiness  for  the  good  woman  to  look 
back  on  the  life  well  spent,  the  part  well  played  ! 

We  dwell  too  much  on  the  afflictions  of  old  age — 

“  The  soul's  dark  cottage,  battered  and  decayed. 

Lets  in  new  light  through  chiuks  that  Time  has  made ; 
Stronger  by  weakness,  wiser  men  become. 

As  they  draw  near  to  their  eternal  home. 

I.eaving  the  old,  both  worlds  at  once  they  view. 

That  stand  upon  the  threshold  of  the  new.” 

We  have  in  “dimples”  as  in  “wrinkles”  our  own  joys 
and  sorrows.  Happy,  thrice  happy,  they  who  can  look  beyond 
both  with  hope  and  joy.  L'dme  ne  peut  viellir.  If  it  be  well  with 
us  in  the  “inscrutable  mystery  that  calls  itself  I,”  all  is  well. 
We  accept  our  immortality,  acknowledging  “that  piece  of 
divinity  that  is  in  os — that  something  that  owes  no  homage 
to  the  sun.” 


NORMAN  AND  GRIND. 

A  TALK  OF  ■niE  PRESENT  DAT. 

BT  THE  AUTHOR  OP  “  IULURED’s  WEDDING,"  ETC ,  ETC. 

CHAPTER  XXVI. 

HEN  Mr.  Norman  said  that  Mr.  Grind  was  bitterly 
opposed  to  his  suit  to  Fairy,  he  spoke  the  truth.  Mr. 
Grind,  protecting  the  interests  of  the  bank,  protested  against 
an  alliance  between  the  bead  of  the  firm  and  a  girl  whose 
family  was  so  unfitted  to  have  any  kind  of  partnership  in  its 
respectability  and  wealth.  The  very  shadow  of  those  care¬ 
less  Bohemians  falling  on  the  steps  of  the  bank  portal  was 
sufficient,  he  argued,  to  scare  away  customers  and  check  the 
flow  of  their  incoming  coin. 


Mr.  Grind  may  have  had  more  cogent  reasons  for  opposing 
a  marriage  between  his  partner  and  Flora  Woodford,  but  ha 
kept  these  to  himself,  confining  the  matter  strictly  to  business 
grounds.  His  private  opinion,  therefore,  respecting  the  kind 
of  husband  Mr.  Norman  was  likely  to  make  to  a  defenceless 
girl  with  no  hedge  of  family  or  fortune  to  protect  her,  had 
nothing  to  do  with  his  arguments.  Feelings  bad  no  right  to 
interfere  with  business ;  nevertheless,  when  both  tallied,  ho 
was  not  ill-pleased.  Hence,  knowing  he  was  expediting 
Philip's  marriage,  be  arranged  to  advance  Mrs.  Rayner  the 
necessary  funds  with  great  internal  satisfaction,  although  this 
did  not  render  him  less  careful  to  make  the  transaction  a  safe 
one  for  the  bank.  The  arrangement  failed  to  bring  the  desired 
end,  and  therefore  Mr.  Grind  felt  himself  obliged  to  utter  a 
strong  protest  and  to  inform  his  partner  officially  that,  in  a 
pecuniary  and  business  point  of  view,  he  regarded  the  laughing, 
careless,  indolent  Woodforda  with  unmitigated  horror.  A 
marriage  between  Leslie  Norman  and  the  daughter  of 
these  outcasts  from  the  pale  of  respectabilities  would,  he 
urged,  he  highly  unsatisfactory  to  a  dividend-loving  public. 
A  flourishing  paragraph,  setting  forth  how  the  head-partner 
of  “Norman  and  Grind”  bad  allied  himself  with  the  heiress 
of  a  merchant-prince,  or  the  daughter  of  some  groat  noble 
whose  lands  stretched  through  half  a  county,  was  the  sort  of 
thing  the  public  expected  from  the  firm,  and  it  behoved 
Leslie  Norman  to  satisfy  them.  For  the  good  of  the  bank  ho 
ought  to  be  glad  to  marry  a  well-dowered  gorilla;  for  the 
same  reason  he  had  no  right  to  an  angel  if  her  pnrso  was 
empty. 

Mr.  Norman  listened  to  all  this  in  ominous  silence.  His 
tyrannous  and  passionate  desire  to  marry  Fairy  Woodford 
was  not  to  bo  stayed  by  such  reasons  as  these.  Stronger 
ones  might  have  been  forthcoming  had  Mr.  Grind  chosen  to 
use  them,  hut  he  was  a  man  who  never  played  bis  trump 
cards  till  the  last.  So  he  contented  himself  with  these  pro¬ 
testations,  and  with  other  slight  barriers,  seen  and  unseen, 
which  he  raised  in  Mr.  Norman’s  path.  Still,  in  the  midst  of 
his  stoniness  and  his  immobility  some  earnest  passion  or  fear 
worked.  He  grew  harder  with  defaulters  and  keener  in 
business,  sharpening  bis  eyes  “upon  the  countenance  of  his 
foes”  in  a  way  that  sent  the  frost  of  fear  into  their  marrow. 
Constituting  himself  the  grim  guardian  of  the  bank,  he  fenced 
with  the  public  when  it  accused  his  partner  of  wishing  to 
make  an  imprudent  marriage,  and  believing  in  his  heart  this 
ill-assorted  union  would  never  take  place,  be  did  not  scruple 
to  speak  of  the  Woodfords  as  people  with  whom  no  respectable, 
prosperous  man  could  possibly  ally  himself.  This  manner  of 
speaking  made  a  harrier  of  itself,  for  it  is  seldom  indeed  that 
a  man  dares  do  what  his  friends  have  assured  the  world  it  is 
impossible  for  him  to  do. 

Moreover,  Mr.  Grind  was  deep  in  Mrs.  Norman's  confidence, 
and  had  only  lately  heard  from  that  lady  how  her  heart  was 
set  on  a  marriage  between  her  son  and  the  rich  and  beautiful 
Miss  Sinclair.  This  was  an  alliance  that  would  suit  the  public 
and  the  bank  exactly,  so  Mr.  Grind  scowled  more  grimly  than 
ever  when  he  heard  Mr.  Norman’s  name  coupled  with  Fairy’s, 
and  transfixed  the  offender  with  eyes  as  stony  as  the  orbs  of 
an  ichthyosaurus. 

With  these  feelings,  leaving  out  his  secret  motives,  his 
dismay  can  be  imagined  when,  one  morning,  in  the  bank 
parlour,  a  gentleman  of  moneyed  aspect,  who  had  given  his 
name  as  General  Sinclair,  and  who  had  brought  letters  from 
a  rich  firm  in  India,  abruptly  asked  if  it  was  true  that  Mr. 
Norman  was  about  to  be  married  to  a  Miss  Woodford. 

Mr.  Grind  indignantly  denied  the  report,  and  firmly 
resolving  such  a  marriage  should  never  take  place,  bo  pro¬ 
tested  vehemently  against  the  ill-will  of  slanderers  who  dared 
couple  the  respectable  and  moneyed  names  of  “Norman  and 
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Grind”  with  such  a  family  as  the  Woodfords.  Upon  this  the 
gentleman  made  a  few  inquiries,  in  a  courteous  and  careless 
way,  respecting  the  Woodford  family,  and  although  Mr.  Grind 
answered,  like  a  business  man,  with  caution,  yet  enough  was 
said  to  lead  tho  stranger  to  think  them  by  no  means  a 
desirable  connection. 

When  Mr.  Grind,  quite  satisfied  with  his  business  trans¬ 
actions  that  morning,  bowed  General  Sinclair  from  the  door,* 
he  little  thought  ho  had  destroyed  his  last  chance  of  saving 
the  bank  from  the  downfall  of  a  Woodford  alliance. 

General  Sinclair,  in  deep  thought,  went  on  to  tho  groat 
bare  ugly  cemetery  beyond  the  suburbs  of  Sharpton,  and 
standing  by  a  newly-made  grave,  whose  plain  headstone 
simply  recorded  the  ago  and  name  of  Mary  Rayner,  he  pon¬ 
dered  how  he  could  best  servo  her  son.  It  would  be  no  true 
aid  to  help  him  to  form  a  miserable  marriage  with  a  silly  girl, 
whose  disreputable  family  would  be  a  clog  and  a  disgrace  to 
him  through  life.  However,  he  would  not  decide  hastily ;  he 
would  go  out  to  Willowdean  and  judge  for  himself,  and  if  he 
found  these  people  all  he  feared,  then  he  would  certainly  use 
his  influence  with  his  old  friend’s  son  to  induce  him  to  give 
up  what  he  could  not  but  consider  a  boyish  and  imprudent 
engagement.  General  Sinclair  did  not  ask  himself  whether 
his  disappointment  respecting  his  daughter  was  in  any  way 
influencing  his  feelings ;  he  fancied  he  was  performing  the 
part  of  a  true  friend.  He  looked  upon  Minnie  as  one  “pure 
and  perfect  chrysolite.”  Any  man,  on  receiving  such  a  gem 
from  his  bands,  would  ha  overwhelmed  with  happiness  and 
joy.  And  this  glorious  gift  he  contemplated  bestowing  on 
Philip,  and  Philip  had  refused  it.  General  Sinclair  pitied  him 
amazingly,  but,  in  the  gush  of  his  kindly,  feelings  towards 
Mrs.  Rayner,  ho  was  willing  to  forgive  bis  blindness  and 
renew  his  generous  proposal.  What  better  or  greater  thing 
could  be  do  for  her  eon  than  this  ? 

The  general  had  led  a  hard,  dry,  unromantic  life,  hence 
there  was  a  world  of  unused  romance  in  him,  canopied  by  a 
sky  full  of  castles  in  the  air  on  which  he  still  built.  This  is 
not  rare.  The  illusions  we  have  never  proved  still  seem  to 
ns  real.  The  rich  man  laments  the  hollowness  of  wealth, 
and  sighs  for  a  shepherd's  Arcadia ;  while  the  poor  man 
bemoans  bis  poverty,  and  belioves  to  the  last  in  the  joys  he 
should  have  grasped  with  riches.  So  the  lover,  *'  sighing  like 
a  fnmace,”  who  marries,  finds  his  mistress  is  no  angel,  and 
thinks  Miss  Pelf  would  have  brought  him  more  substantial 
bliss ;  while  the  man  who  makes  a  cold,  prudent  union  sighs 
over  old  memories  and  regrets  “  Love's  young  dream.” 

These  unsatisfied  cravings  of  the  heart  gnaw  in  many  a 
bosom  where  we  never  dream  such  weakness  lingers,  and 
good,  flinty,  worldly  souls,  hard  as  adamant,  have  yet  a  soft 
comer  in  their  spirit  wherein  they  cherish  the  poor  faint 
ghost  of  some  past  and  perished  hope.  Thus  it  is  that 
Lawyer  Dryasdust  bides  a  poem  beneath  his  parchments, 
and  was,  while  he  read  it,  far  less  of  a  business  man  than 
the  poet  who  demanded  and  got  a  thousand  guineas  for  his 
quarto.  Thus  the  publishers  —  in  whose  methodical  and 
financial  minds  we  should  never  suspect  the  presence  of 
such  a  madness — demand  from  the  slaves  of  the  pen  mys¬ 
teries  and  romance,  heartrending  sorrows,  sudden  joys,  and 
supernatural  terrors.  And  they  are  half  right :  we  can 
gather  cabbages  in  every  garden,  we  do  not  want  to  paint 
them ;  it  is  the  hidden  flowers  of  the  sonl  that  the  writer's 
hand  must  seize  and  picture — those  blossoms  which  in  so 
many  spirits  lie  unfolded,  never  bringing  forth  their  froit  of 
good  or  of  evil ;  for  we  lead  dormant  lives  most  of  ns,  our 
passions  like  sleeping  snakes  only  lilting  their  beads  with  a 
half-strength,  while  our  virtues  like  wounded  birds  rise  but 
lamely. 

And  so  I  repeat  the  cynical,  the  practical  General  Sinclair, 


as  he  stood  by  the  grave  of  his  first  love,  held  within  his 
heart  a  world  of  unusod  romance,  which  never  having  built 
into  bis  own  life  he  longed  to  bestow  on  his  daughter.  He 
dreamt  new  of  an  impossible  sen-in-law— a  son-in-law  who, 
owing  him  everything,  would  be  grateful,  affectionate,  un¬ 
selfish— a  son-in-law  who  would  take  his  wife  and  yet  leave 
the  general  his  daughter,  and  who  would  not  use  his  wife’s 
love  for  hin\  as  a  hatchet  wherewith  to  hew  down  her  love  for 
her  father — a  son-in-law  who  would  not  leave  him  homeless, 
and  childless,  and  lonely,  but  who  would  give  him  a  dearer 
homo  and  the  joy  of  little  children.  He  had  too  much  sense 
to  expect  this  from  the  rich,  tho  great,  the  noble — they  would 
have  too  many  ties — and  therefore  he  cast  his  thoughts  on  a 
man  who  was  poor  and  lonely,  an  orphan  whose  few  relatives 
gave  him  neither  money  nor  affection,  and  who  was,  more¬ 
over,  the  child  of  his  own  lost  love. 

How  sad  that  a  silly  girl  should  mar  this  pleasant  dream  ! 

“  It  would  not  be  only  for  Minnie's  sake,”  said  the  general 
as  he  turned  away  from  the  grave,  “  but  for  yeurs,  my  poor 
Mary,  that  I  weuld  be  to  him  as  a  father  if  he  will  but 
let  me !” 

Nevertheless,  the  gentle,  patient  woman  who  lay  beneath 
that  sod  had  prayed  him  to  aid  her  son  to  marry  Flora  Wood¬ 
ford  ;  and  although  it  was  evident  she  made  the  request  in 
ignorance  of  the  miseries  such  an  alliaLce  would  bring  on 
him,  yet  the  general  felt  bound  to  obey  it.  So  he  departed 
for  Willowdean,  but  with  a  hope  in  his  heart  that  he  might 
find  the  Woodfords  even  greater  Bohemians  than  Mr.  Grind 
had  painted  them. 

”  Now,  shall  I  present  myself  at  their  door  as  an  old  friend 
of  Mrs.  Rayner’s?”  he  asked  himself  as  he  rode  up  tho  village 
street,  “  or  shall  I  make  inquiries  repecting  them  of  their 
neighbours  ?” 

General  Sinclair  had  had  too  full  a  purse  all  his  life  long  to 
know  that,  with  such  a  family,  neighbours  had  gone  gra¬ 
dually  through  a  descending  scale  from  friends  to  creditors, 
thence  to  enemies  and  detractors.  The  bitterest  of  these 
was  Mrs.  Tapes ;  and  on  her,  led  by  Fairy’s  evil  genius,  did 
the  general's  cautious  questions  first  fall. 

0  how  delighted  was  Mrs.  Tapes  to  utter  forth  all  her 
hatred,  her  jealousy,  her  wrongs !  How  she  burned  with  in¬ 
dignation  against  girls  so  wicked  that  even  married  men 
were  not  safe  from  tbe*r  wiles !  How  great  was  her  pity  for 
that  “  dear,  soft-spoken  gentleman,  Mr.  Norman,  who  was 
took  in  and  robbed  shameful!”  How  deep  her  commisera¬ 
tion  for  that  other  young  gentleman  in  tho  /larmy,  who  was 
breaking  his  'art  about  a  jilt  who  went  out  riding  with  Mr. 
Norman  the  very  day  after  he  was  gone  I  Then  there  was 
Mr.  Shepherd  and  Mr.  Philperse,  and  a  host  more,  not  to 
speak  of  that  young  upstart  at  the  post-ofiice,  of  whom  Mrs. 
Tapes  hod  no  opinion  ;  and  her  own  dear  mother  who  had  it 
the  bonestest  woman  that  ever  lived,  but  whether  he  was  was 
another  thing ;  and  Mrs.  Tapes  wouldn’t  grieve  if  bis  heart  was 
wrung,  or  his  neck  either ;  and  they  Woodford  girls — ladies 
she  wouldn’t  call  them — was  quite  capable  of  doing  it.  And 
as  to  the  boys,  it  was  only  yesterday  they  took  ofl  the  door¬ 
bell,  which  the  milkman  was  ringing  it,  he  was,  for  his  bill, 
and  they  mnged  it  at  him  out  of  window  while  he  pulled 
away  at  the  empty  wire.  And  Mr.  Woodford— who  ought 
to  be  ashamed  to  laugh,  in  his  coffin  as  he  was,  or  almost — 
looked  out  from  between  the  repletion  blinds,  and  laughed 
out  loud,  although  his  own  servant — who  some  folks  said 
was  Mrs.  Woodford’s  sister,  else  she  never  would  stay  with¬ 
out  victuals  and  wages,  though  others  thought  she  might  be 
a  convic’  and  obliged — had  told  the  man  repeated  that  her 
master  was  out  in  a  seedan. 

^Inch  more  did  Mrs.  Tapes  say,  honestly  believing  it  all, 
while  the  general,  disg^ted  and  sorrowful  that  Philip  Ray- 
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ner’s  affections  sbonld  hare  lighted  on  one  so  nnworthy, 
resolved  to  leave  no  means  untried  to  break  off  his  nnfor- 
tnnate  engagement.  Still  his  conscience  and  his  honour 
demanded  of  him  some  better  evidence  than  that  of  Mrs.  Tapes, 
and  so  he  decided  on  presenting  himself  at  Willow  Lodge, 
and  judging  with  his  own  eyes  this  forlorn  family,  whose 
proceedings  so  shocked  her  matronly  and  respectable  mind. 

“  My  goodness  1”  shrieked  Doll,  as,  after  many  pulls  at  the 
broken  wire,  the  general  at  last  attracted  attention — “  here's 
a  strange  gentleman  1  I  wonder  if  he's  a  lawyer's  clerk ! 
Boots,  put  up  the  chain,  or  answer  him  from  the  dining-room 
window,  and  say  we  are  all  out” 

Roots  preferred  the  latter,  as  being  more  safe. 

“  He  might  put  a  stick  inside  the  door,  so  as  I  could  not 
shut  it  again,”  she  remarked. 

So  thrusting  a  very  grimy  cap  out  of  window,  she  re¬ 
quested  to  know  the  stranger's  business. 

The  general  was  embarrassed.  Rather  a  martinet  in  disci¬ 
pline  and  etiquette,  and  always  accustomed  to  much  respect, 
he  grew  indignant,  and  said  angrily — 

“  Have  the  goodness  to  open  the  door.  I  will  tell  my 
business  to  your  master.” 

-  “  That’s  a  likely  story,”  retorted  Roots  with  a  grin.  “  It 

j  aint  so  very  purticlur,  I  suppose,  but  what  you  can  tell  it  to 
t  me.  Master’s  gone  out  for  a  drive.” 

i  “  In  a  sedan  ?”  said  the  general,  inadvertently  thinking  of 
I  Mrs.  Tapes. 

I  This  exasperated  Roots.  “  Yon  are  one  of  the  reg'lar  ones, 
I  I  see,”  sbe  said — “up  to  every  dodge  going.  It  aint  no  odds 
to  you  whether  he  is  in  a  seedan  or  a  cbamt  and  pair.  Yon 
may  as  well  go.  You  can’t  get  in ;  the  front  door  is  locked 
and  the  back  door  is  bolted,  and  all  the  winders  is  nailed 
:  down  ’cept  this.” 

The  general  had  now  recovered  his  surprise  at  this  curious 
reception,  and,  drawing  nearer,  he  condescended  to  accost 

■  Roots  with  great  politeness. 

■  “I  am  aware  of  Mr.  Woodford's  peculiar  circumstances,” 
^  he  said.  “  Will  you  tell  him  I  am  an  old  friend  of  Mrs.  Ray- 
i  ner's  f  I  do  not  think  he  will  object  to  see  me  then.” 

}  “  Why  don’t  yon  say  you’ve  got  a  hamper  of  game  outside 

i  the  gate?”  retorted  Roots  with  great  contempt.  “The  old 
[  friend  dodge  and  the  game  dodge  have  been  tried  here  so 
!  many  times  that  I  wonder  an  old  stager  like  you  don’t  know 
!  better  than  to  put  off  such  a  stale  trick  upon  me,” 
i  “  My  name  is  Sinclair,”  expostulated  the  general,  getting 
i  very  red  in  the  face  and  staring  about  him  in  a  bewildered 
manner.  *'  I  am  General  Sinclair.” 

A  sudden  burst  of  laughter  which  saluted  him  here  caused 
him  to  look  up,  and  then  at  an  upper  window  be  beheld  four 
heads  huddled  together  in  a  high  state  of  merriment  at  his 

i  discomfiture.  Doll  withdrew  her  pretty  flashed  face  on  being 
seen,  but  Mab  and  the  boys  held  their  ground. 

“  Who  made  you  a  general  7”  squeaked  the  young  Lionel. 
“  The  last  one  that  came  was  a  captain,  and  Charlie  and  I 
squirted  cold  water  over  him  from  the  garret  window.  If 
you  don’t  take  care  we’ll  serve  you  worse.” 

At  this  juncture  Mrs.  Woodford,  in  a  pitiable  state  of  excite¬ 
ment,  appeared  at  another  window,  and  opened  it  tremblingly. 
Her  wild,  frightened  eyes  shining  out  of  her  white  face 
startled  the  general  as  she  glared  down  upon  him. 

“  May  I  request  to  know  why  yon  come  here  persecuting  a 
[  dying  man  ?”  she  asked  in  a  quivering  voice.  “  And  at  whose 
suit  are  you  sent  ?” 

The  general  raised  his  hat  slightly,  with  some  doubts  in 
bis  own  mind  whether  the  whole  family  was  not  mad. 

“  I  have  no  wish  to  persecute  any  one,”  be  said,  “  neither 
do  I  desire  to  subject  myself  to  insult.  Permit  me,  then,  to 
say  good  morning.” 


He  was  riding  away,  but  a  thought  made  him  turn  back. 

“As  a  stranger,  madam,  perhaps  I  owe  you  some  apology 
for  alarming  you  with  my  presence ;  but,  as  Mrs.  Rayner's 
oldest  friend,  I  flattered  myself,  from  the  interest  you  must 
naturally  take  in  her  son,  you  would  be  glad  to  see  me.” 

“  Really,”  observed  Mrs.  Woodford  in  a  voice  of  doubt,  “  if 
what  you  say  is  true,  and  you  will  gpve  me  your  honour  that 
none  of  your  followers  are  watching  the  premises  with  a 
view  to  springing  in  at  opened  doors,  I  will  come  out  through 
the  back  way  and  speak  to  you  for  a  moment  or  so  in  the 
garden.” 

Declining  this  obliging  offer,  the  general  once  more  raised 
bis  hat  and  departed.  Rigorously  careful  in  money  matters, 
methodical  in  payment  as  in  all  else,  abhorring  debt,  and 
severely  serious  in  manners,  having  not  one  drop  of  the 
laughing,  careless  Irish  blood  in  his  veins  that  kept  the 
Woodfords  in  sunny  spirits  even  in  their  misery,  he  felt  quite 
icy  with  horror  and  disgust  as  be  reflected  that  he  was  asked 
to  aid  Philip  Rayner  to  ally  himself  with  such  a  family  as 
this.  It  did  not  need  that  he  should  meet  Agnes  on  a  showy 
bay,  with  a  thin,  meek  young  man  by  her  side,  to  complete 
his  determination  never  to  assist  Philip  if  he  persisted  in  his 
infatuation.  Agnes,  bending  from  her  tall  horse,  was  be¬ 
stowing  her  brightest  smiles  on  her  unfortunate  admirer, 
when,  looking  up,  her  bold  brown  eyes  met  the  scrutinising 
gaze  of  the  general.  An  old  Indian  oflScer  knows  a  flirt  by 
intuition — ^knows  and  condemns,  hence  the  glance  that  fell  on 
Agnes  was  searching  and  somewhat  cynical.  She  felt  the 
dislike  and  contempt  which  the  look  did  not  express,  and  was 
irritated. 

“  What  a  miserable  old  mummy !”  she  said  to  her  com¬ 
panion.  “He  looks  as  if  he  had  just  come  out  of  the  pyra¬ 
mids.” 

“La!  Miss  Woodford,  what  a  one  yon  are  to  joke!”  re¬ 
turned  the  young  man.  “  I  didn’t  see  him.  I  never  see 
nothing  but  you  now.” 

All  this  was  perfectly  audible  to  the  general. 

“So  this  is  Miss  Woodford!”  he  exclaimed  to  himself; 
“  and  she  permits  the  attentions  of  such  a  creature  as  that 
poor  milksop.  Is  Philip  Rayner  mad  ?” 

The  general  never  reflected  there  might  be  two  elder  Miss 
Woodfords,  neither  did  be  know  that  the  pretty  shrinking 
figure,  with  pale,  delicate  face,  which  he  admired  so  much 
as  sbe  stood  aside  to  let  him  pass,  was  the  patient  girl 
whose  unhappiness  so  many  worldly-wise  heads  had  deter¬ 
mined  on. 

For  himself,  all  the  purposes  with  which  he  had  quitted 
Paris  were  changed.  He  telegraphed  to  bis  daughter  that  be 
was  coming  back  to  fetch  her,  as  he  intended  to  take  her 
with  him  to  Ireland. 

CHAPTER  XXVIL 

ESLIE  has  arrived ;  come  and  see  him,”  said  Mrs.  Nor¬ 
man,  putting  her  arm  caressingly  around  Minnie. 

“How  is  he  looking ?”  asked  Minnie.  “If  he  is  looking 
ugly,  and  tired,  and  dusty.  I’ll  go ;  if  be  is  looking  handsome, 
he  sha'n’t  see  me  till  dinner-time.” 

“He  is  looking  very  tired,  poor  fellow,”  responded  Mrs. 
Norman,  “  but  certainly  not  ugly.” 

“  Then  I  won’t  go.  I  hate  handsome  men.” 

“My  dear  Minnie,  you  liked  Leslie  very  much  the  last 
time  he  was  here ;  you  didn't  complaia  of  his  beauty  then.” 

“  My  dear,  darling,  beautiful  Queen  Cleopatra,”  said  Minnie, 
twisting  her  elastic  figure  round  in  order  to  caress  Mrs.  Nor¬ 
man  on  both  cheeks,  “  I  was  a  school-girl  then,  and  I  adored 
handsome  men.  I  was  in  love  with  six  in  one  year — the 
drawing-master,  the  singing-  master,  the  washerwoman’s  son 
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who  came  in  a  cart  with  the  linen,  a  German  prince  who 
need  to  drive  past  the  ichool  twice  a  day,  your  fascinating 
eon  Leslie,  and  a  circus-man,  who  danced  on  the  tight-rope, 
and  stood  on  one  toe  on  a  pyramid  of  bottles.  That  last  feat 
conquered  my  heart  entirely.  He  was  such  a  splendid  figure 
—oh,  such  a  figure !” 

'Here  Minnie  twirled  herself  out  of  Mrs.  Norman's  embrace, 
and  retreating  backwards  in  little  dancing  steps,  she  held  up 
her  hands  and  eyes  in  a  pretended  ecstasy  of  admiration. 

“  And  so  the  circus-man  was  the  last  ?”  said  Mrs.  Norman, 
half  laughing,  half  vexed.  Minnie  nodded. 

“  And  if  he  were  only  a  prince  in  disguise,  and  would  come 
and  propose  for  me— hut  be  won’t,"  she  said,  interrupting 
herself,  “  and  so  I  mean  to  hate  all  handsome  men  for  ever." 

“  Except  Leslie,"  returned  Mrs.  Norman  coaxingly.  “  Make 
him  the  exception,  Minnie,  and  do  come;  be  is  longing  to 
see  you." 

“I  don’t  believe  a  word  of  that,  you  know,”  said  Minnie, 
langhirg,  and  passing  her  arm  through  Mrs.  Norman's. 

“  Why,  my  dear  Minnie,  you  believed  it  at  Leslie’s  last 
visit.  Why  not  believe  it  now  ?" 

“I  hadn’t  seen  the  circus-man  then,"  responded  Minnie, 
“  and  I  bestowed  a  heap  of  school-girl  love  upon  Leslie ;  but 
bless  me !  rtoto,  if  he  means  to  make  love  to  me,  what  a  deal 
of  trouble  he’ll  have  to  take  !” 

Slightly  perplexed  and  disappointed,  Mrs.  Norman  linked 
the  young  girl's  arm  in  hers  and  led  her  downstairs. 

“  Now  have  I  fiung  down  some  of  her  motherly  conceit  ?" 
thought  Minnie,  as  with  a  loving  smile  she  submitted  to  be 
led  away.  “And  have  I  spoiled  her  manocuyring  a  little  ?  I 
am  not  a  girl  with  whom  a  Leslie  Norman  can  play  fast  and 
loose.  I’ll  soon  let  him  know  that.  He  mistakes  if  he  thinks 
I  love  him  desperately .  And  even  if  I  did,  that  suspicious 
telegram  would  hold  me  back.  What  has  money  to  do  with 
crime?  It  stands  mountains  above  it.  Being  rich,  if  he 
cculd  not  get  what  he  wants,  he  must  be  a  fool.  I  should 
not  like  to  see  my  husband  in  a  convict’s  dress.  My  money 
shall  do  something  better  than  that  for  me." 

At  this  moment  Mrs.  Norman  opened  the  drawing-room 
door,  and  a  slight  pink  flush  came  over  Minnie’s  cheeks  as 
she  stepped  into  the  presence  of  Leslie  Norman. 

He  started  from  his  chair,  and  came  forward  with  an  air  of 
great  eagerness  to  meet  her. 

“ My  dear  Minnie!"  he  exclaimed,  “how  delighted  I  am  to 
see  you !’’ 

He  held  her  hand,  and  looked  at  her  half  a  moment 
donbtingly. 

“  Mother,"  he  said,  “  Minnie  is  grown  quite  a  woman  ;  all 
the  old  pleasant  school-days,  I  see,  are  over.” 

“  Not  at  all,”  responded  Mrs.  Norman ;  “  Minnie  is  quite 
unchanged,  I  assure  you.” 

“  Believe  no  assurances,  Leslie,”  cried  Minnie ;  “  wait  and 
judge  for  yourself.  You  have  not  seen  me  for  six  months; 
such  tremendous  things  happen  in  six  months  I" 

Her  momentary  embarrassment  was  gone,  and  with  perfect 
self-pMsession  she  stood  before  him,  letting  her  band  lie  in 
his,  and  her  large  grey  eyes  rest  on  his  with  a  half-smile  of 
triumph. 

“  What  can  happen  of  a  tremendous  kind  to  a  school-girl  ?" 
asked  Leslie,  as  his  eyes  sought  his  mother’s. 

“Everything  is  tremendous  to  a  school-girl,"  answered 
Minnie.  “  Going  to  a  circus,  for  instance." 

“  Ah,  Minnie !"  interposed  Mrs.  Norman,  “  I  see  you  are 
bent  on  mischief.  She  pretends,  Leslie,  that  she  has  fallen 
in  love  with  a  man  who  danced  on  the  tight-rope." 

“And  stood  on  one  leg  on  a  pyramid  of  bottles,”  said 
Minnie,  letting  her  hand  drop  listlessly  from  Mr.  Norman’s 
clasp ;  “  don’t  leave  that  out.’’ 


Mr.  Norman  threw  a  reproachful  look  into  his  eyes  and 
glanced  at  Minnie. 

“Yes,”  she  observed,  nodding  her  head,  “  it  is  quite  true. 
He  comes  next  on  my  list  after  you.  My  devoted  attachment 
to  yon,  Leslie,  faded  away  in  the  glory  of  his  spangles." 

“  What  a  little  monster  of  flckleness !"  cried  Leslie,  with  a 
laugh.  But  his  manner  was  not  quite  easy,  and  his  eyes, 
seeking  hers,  seemed  to  ask  what  this  jesting  meant.  Appa¬ 
rently,  Minnie’s  grey  orbs  gave  him  no  reply,  and  as  if  to 
show  her  he  did  not  intend  to  be  laughed  at,  he  threw  himself 
wearily  into  a  chair,  declaring  be  was  tired  to  death.  His 
mother  rang  hastily  for  wine,  and  as  the  servant  entered 
Minnie  stole  sofily  from  the  room — so  softly  that  Mrs.  Nor¬ 
man  did  not  know  she  was  gone  till  she  turned  to  address 
her.  Then  she  spoke  to  her  son. 

“  Don’t  you  think  Minnie  much  improved  ?"  she  said  : 
eagerly. 

“  Yes,”  answered  Mr.  Norman,  “  the  fascinating  little  flirt; 
she  is  prettier  than  ever." 

“  Pray  don't  call  her  a  flirt,  Leslie ;  she  is  nothing  of  the 
kind." 

“  Not  a  flirt !”  retorted  her  son.  “  The  impudent  little  jilt  I 
Hasn’t  she  just  told  me  she  has  rubbed  me  out  of  her  affec¬ 
tions  with  a  tight-rope  dancer  ?  I  must  say  I  wish  she  had 
used  a  more  dignified  mop  than  a  creature  in  tights  and 
spangles.  Imagine  my  being  superseded  by  a  circus-man !" 

“  My  dear  Leslie,  do  be  serious.  If  you  only  know  how  I 
have  set  my  heart  on  your  liking  Minnie !” 

“  But  suppose  she  doesn’t  like  me?"  returned  Mr.  Norman. 

“  Where  will  all  your  castles  in  the  air  be  then  ?" 

“  I  am  quite  sure,  Leslie,  you  can  make  any  girl  love  you 
if  yon  choose,"  said  Mrs.  Norman  earnestly. 

“  I'm  afraid  not,  mother,"  replied  Mr.  Norman  with  a  half 
sigh.  “  You  overrate  my  fascinations,”  ho  added,  laughing. 
“Didn’t  I  make  violent  love  to  Minnie  last  year,  and  to-day 
she  greets  me  with  a  tight-rope  dancer.” 

“  She  likes  you,  I  am  certain,”  persisted  his  mother.  “  She 
is  a  sweet  little  creature,  Leslie,  and  I  love  her  dearly. 
Besides,  only  think  what  a  fortune  she'll  have !” 

“  I  don't  care  for  money,  somehow,  in  a  wife,”  observed 
Mr.  Norman,  “it  makes  a  woman  so  horribly  independent, 
and  impertinent,  and  courageous.  I  am  looking  out,  mother, 
for  some  meek  little  coward  without  a  penny :  that's  the  wife 
to  suit  a  rich  man." 

“  But  not  to  suit  you,  Leslie,”  interposed  Mrs.  Norman 
eagerly;  “your  position  demands  that  you  should  marry  well.” 

“I  don't  see  that,”  he  returned  lazily.  “The  bank  stands 
pretty  well  with  the  world,  and  your  fortune - " 

“Don’t  speak  of  it,”  exclaimed  Mrs.  Norman  excitedly; 
“it  is  detestable  to  bear  children  reckoning  on  what  they 
will  have  when  their  parents  die.” 

Leslie  looked  up  in  a  little  languid  surprise. 

“  I  had  no  idea,”  he  said,  '■  that  the  subject  annoyed  you. 
All  the  world  knows  that  my  grandfather  left  you  a  large 
fortune, and  I  presume  it  is  not  so  very  unpardonable  an  offence 
to  reckon  on  having  the  reversion  of  it  one  of  these  days.” 

Mrs.  Norman  turned  quite  pale. 

“  You  are  mistaken,”  she  said;  “it  is  very  painful  to  me  to 
see  you  reckon  on  it.  Lord  Leslie  hated  the  Normans,  and  I 
can  never  think  his  money  will  do  you  any  good.  Marry 
well,  Leslie ;  you  owe  it  to  me  and  to  yourself  to  obey  me  iu 
this  respect.  My  marriage  with  your  father  has  cut  me  off 
from  all  my  connections  in  Eogland,  so  I  cannot  aid  you  to 
marry  in  the  rank  I  should  choose,  but  the  Sinclairs  are  a 
good  family,  and  I  have  ascertained  that  the  general's  fortune 
is  immense.  And  through  her  Scotch  mother  Minnie  is  very 
well  connected.” 

“I  have  no  doubt  of  it,”  returned  Mr.  Norman,  half  j 
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yawning,  “and  she  has  a  Scotch  spirit  too.  Yon  don’t  know 
Minnie  Sinclair,  mother,  and  I  do.  I  took  a  good  deal  of 
trouble  to  make  myself  agreeable  to  her  last  year,  and  I  haye 
no  objection  to  do  so  now  if  you  wish  it,”  he  added,  with  a 
careless  langh. 

*•  Of  course  I  wish  it,  Leslie.  And  the  last  time  I  saw  the 
general  he  said  quite  enough  to  show  me  that  his  daughter 
has  at  last  his  permission  to  choose  a  husband  for  herself. 
But  for  my  affection  for  you,  I  never  would  have  put  any 
deception - " 

But  at  this  moment  the  door  opened,  and  Minnie  ran  gaily 
into  the  room,  attired  in  a  now  ball-dress.  Being  far  mure 
French  than  English  in  her  feelings,  she  did  not  consider  it 
at  all  undignified  to  display  her  beautiful  costume,  or  to 
dance  up  and  down  and  spin  round  and  round  to  show  it — 
and  perhaps  herself — to  advantage,  as  she  cried  out — 

“  How  do  you  like  me  ?  I  am  to  wear  this  to  the  ball  to¬ 
night.  It  is  just  come  home.  Is  it  pretty  ?  How  do  I  look  ? 
Yon  may  kiss  me  if  you  like,  although  I  am  so  fine.” 

This  was  said  to  Mrs.  Norman,  with  a  curtsey  and  a 
benling  forward  of  her  pretty  head  very  charming  to  see. 

“  There  was  a  time  when  you  used  to  make  a  little  speech 
of  that  kind  to  me,”  observed  Mr.  Norman  in  a  coaxing  tone. 

“  That  was  before  I  went  to  the  circus,”  laughed  Minnie, 
waltzing  away  from  him  as  he  drew  near.  “  Yon  may  look 
at  me,  but  yon  must  not  touch  me ;  this  finery  is  going  before 
Royalty,  and  it  must  not  be  crumpled.” 

“  Allow  me  to  have  the  honour  of  the  first  dance,”  said 
Leslie,  putting  his  arm  around  her  in  spite  of  her  injunction, 
and  joining  in  the  waltz,  which  she  still  kept  up.  As  he  did 
this  Mrs.  Norman  was  pleased  to  see  the  bright  blush  that 
covered  Minnie’s  face  and  neck  with  a  lovely  glow,  but  her 
partner  could  not  interpret  the  colour  quite  to  his  advantage, 
because  of  the  shriaking  of  the  form  round  which  his  arm 
pressed,  a  shrinking  which  showed  she  by  no  means  abandoned 
herself  to  the  aid  of  her  danseur  with  any  goodwill  or  pleasure. 
This,  however,  was  but  momentary,  for  recovering  her 
provoking  impertinence  in  an  instant,  she  whirled  on  faster, 
humming  the  while  to  a  waltz  tune  the  nursery  rhyme — 

“  ‘  Mary,  Mary,  quite  contrary. 

How  doth  your  garden  grow  ?' 

*  With  sliver  belts  and  cochle-sbells, 

And  a  spangled  piince,  you  know.' " 

Mr.  Norman  smiled  at  the  alteration  in  the  last  line,  but 
the  clasp  of  his  encircling  arm  only  grew  the  tighter,  and, 
bending  in  the  whirl  of  the  dance,  his  lips  touched  her  cheek. 
Minnie's  eyes  flashed,  but  she  sang  and  danced  on  with  a 
careless  sauciness  and  an  air  of  indifference  to  this  demon¬ 
stration  which  seemed  trying  to  Mr.  Norman's  temper,  for  he 
stopped  dancing  suddenly,  and  said  in  a  low  voice,  but  still 
keeping  his  arm  around  her — 

“My  mother  has  left  us,  Minnie.  Mary,  my  Mary,  what 
have  I  done  to  offend  you  f” 

There  was  no  reply,  but  in  a  moment  Mr.  Norman  found 
his  arm  lying  quite  limp  by  his  side,  while  Minnie  Sinclair, 
ensconced  in  a  bay-window,  looked  out  on  the  street  tranquil 
as  a  queen. 

“  How  beautiful  you  are  in  blue !”  exclaimed  the  discomfited 
gentleman,  coming  again  to  the  attack.  “Yon  should  always 
wear  blue,  Minnie,  it  sntts  your  golden  hair  to  perfection." 

“  I  beg  your  pardon,  Mr.  Norman,”  said  Minnie,  turning 
her  head  towards  him  for  a  moment,  “what  were  yon 
saying?" 

To  have  to  repeat  a  foolish  compliment,  which  has  fallen 
on  unheeding  ears,  or  ears  which  have  affected  not  to  hear, 
is  a  trying  ordeal  which  Mr.  Norman  thought  it  wise  to  avoid. 

“Sol  I  am  Mr.  Norman,”  he  exclaimed  in  a  tone  of  wounded 
feeling ;  “I  used  to  bo  Leslie.” 


“  That  was  before  I  went  to  the  circus  and  saw  the  tight¬ 
rope  dancer,”  responded  Minnie  gravely. 

“  I  will  not  believe  that  yon  have  forgotten  me  for  any  man 
in  creation,”  returned  Mr.  Norman  in  a  tone  of  indolent 
conceit.  “  But  I  understand  your  motive,  Minnie,  for  this  tale ; 
you  wish  to  make  mo  think  that  the  affection  you  confessed 
for  me  a  few  months  since  was  only  a  school-girl's  fancy,  to  be 
effaced  by  the  grimaces  of  an  acrobat  and  the  twinkle  of  a 
tin  star.  I  don't  believe  a  word  of  it ;  you  love  me  as  well 
as  ever.” 

This  was  Mr.  Norman’s  grand  coup,  and  it  took  effect,  for 
as  he  sat  down  near  Minnie  with  an  air  of  careless  triumph, 
she  trembled  excessively,  and  put  up  her  hand  to  hide  her 
fiushed  cheek.  Then  in  her  paleness,  as  the  flush  died  out, 
she  lifted  her  head  defiantly,  and  said  in  a  cold  tone — 

“Your  beliefs  are  a  matter  of  very  little  consequence.  My 
assertion  at  least  proves  that  I  do  not  choose  to  be  played 
with  like  a  baby ;  what  pleased  me  as  a  school-girl  seems  to 
mo  a  mere  folly  now.” 

“  She  is  anxious  to  discover  whether  or  no  I  am  terious,” 
thought  Mr.  Norman,  and  the  smile  of  a  conqueror  lit  up  his 
eyes. 

“  What  can  I  do  to  please  you,  Mary  ?”  he  asked  in  his  most 
insinuating  tone.  “  You  are  very  changed.  All  I  did  pleased 
you  once.” 

“  ‘  Mary,  Mary,  quite  contrary. 

What  do  your  lovois  say  f 
With  canniiiK  wiles  and  clieatiog  smiles 
Sighing  iack-a-day,' " 

sang  Minnie  in  a  little  fluty  voice,  flirting  her  fan,  and 
pteeping  at  Mr.  Norman  from  over  its  feathery  rim.  “Of 
course  I'm  changed,”  she  added  impertinently.  “I  have 
been  to  three  balls  and  four  stately  dinners,  and  I’ve  pro¬ 
mised  my  father  to  marry  a  prince.  And,  by-the-bje,  I  am 
Minnie  and  Mary  only  to  my  father  and  friends,  including 
the  aforesaid  prince,  when  he  comes ;  to  all  the  world  besides 
I  am  Miss  Sinclair.  Ae  I'ouhliez pat,  monsieur,”  she  concluded, 
easily  changing  from  her  Frenchified  English  into  French 
itself. 

“  I  should  like  to  see  her  torn  to  pieces  by  wild  horses," 
said  Mr.  Norman  to  himself  as  he  contemplated  her  with 
mingled  chagrin  and  curiosity.  “  Who  would  believe  this 
was  the  girl  who  six  months  ago  nestled  to  my  side,  with 
her  head  on  my  shoulder,  and  took  meekly  the  kiss  and  the 
word,  kind  or  unkind,  that  I  chose  to  give  her  ?  The  little 
jilt !  Wild  horses  would  be  too  merciful  a  death.” 

Like  all  fickle  men,  Mr.  Norman  hated  fickleness  in  woman. 
Ho  preferred  their  dying  of  broken  hearts — that  was  a  fitting 
sacrifice  for  bis  altar ;  while  to  see  them  escape  his  fascina¬ 
tion,  and  grow  indifferent  and  impertinent,  was  a  trial  beyond 
his  patience.  Perhaps  Minnie  knew  this  when  she  played 
her  part  so  well,  just  as  she  knew  ho  loved  meekness  when 
she' acted  that  other  r6k  which  he  now  remembered  with  so 
curious  a  mixture  of  triumph  .and  vexation.  At  this  moment 
he  would  have  given  a  king’s  ransom  to  subdue  again  this 
wily,  irritating  girl  who  stood  so  serenely  cold  before  his 
secret  anger.  Never  before  had  she  seemed  so  beautiful  to 
him.  He  gazed  admiringly  on  the  perfection  of  her  figure, 
the  round  whiteness  of  her  arms,  the  nonchalant  grace  of  her 
attitude,  and  the  brilliant  coils  of  hair,  made  more  glowing 
and  golden  by  the  wreath  of  blue  nemophila  that  crowned 
them.  Yet  even  in  the  blaze  of  his  passionate  admiration  he 
felt  that  her  dowry  of  wealth  and  beauty  doubled  could  not 
tempt  him  to  make  her  his  wife. 

“What  a  deceitful,  relentless  little  tyrant  1”  ha  said  to 
himself.  “  If  I  were  an  Eastern  potentate  I'd  buy  her,  and 
leave  strict  orders  she  should  bo  burnt  at  my  death.  But  to 
make  her  Mrs.  Leslie  Norman,  and  pass  my  life  with  her. 
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would  be  worse  work  than  taming  a  panther.  She  fears 
nothing  but  pain  ;  she  loves  herself  so  dearly  that  she  must 
hate  that.  She  would  be  a  coward  on  the  funeral  pyre,  and 
shriek  for  mercy.  I  wish  I  could  make  her  afraid  now.’’ 

And  then  reflecting  that  pain  was  certainly  the  sole  thing 
she  feared,  he  felt  that  if  she  were  a  slave  he  would  willingly 
try  a  twist  from  his  strong  fingers  on  the  small  wrist  upon 
which  the  jewelled  chain  of  her  fan  hung  so  daintily. 

Smiling  at  his  cruel  thought,  he  rose  carelessly,  and  said 
with  coldness — 

“  Miss  Sinclair  be  it  then.  I  am  not  the  man  to  force  my 
regard  on  any  woman.” 

A  swift,  sudden  flush  shot  over  Minnie’s  face.  Her  lips 
grow  white  and  trembled,  but  her  fan  was  opened  as  quickly 
as  the  tingling  blood  touched  her  cheeks,  and,  held  by  her 
dexterous  fingers,  it  hid  her  emotion  effectually.  Like  the 
shrill  note  from  a  tightened  chord,  her  voice  rang  out  a 
little  too  sharp  and  clear  for  true  ease,  but  still  careless 
enough  to  deceive  that  easily-cheated  animal,  man. 

“  1  have  heard  a  different  tale,”  she  said.  "  I  have  been 
told  of  attentions  forced  on  a  lady  most  unwilling  to  receive 
them — a  lady,  too,  who  loves  another.” 

“  Who  told  yon  the  silly  tale?”  cried  Mr.  Xorman.  “It  is 
false,  I  assure  you.  Are  you  jealous  par  hazard  f' 

In  his  great  delight  at  this  discovery,  he  leaned  over  her, 
and  would  have  taken  her  hand,  but  a  flash  from  her  grey 
eyes  prevented  the  caress  almost  as  quickly  as  he  thought 
of  it. 

“  It  was  my  father  told  me,”  she  answered ;  “  he  heard  it 
from  Mrs.  Rayner.  lie  is  gone  to  Englacd  now  to  aid  her 
son — with  money,  if  necessary,  but  at  all  events  with  his 
influence.  And  doubtless  he  will  not  return  till  be  has  re¬ 
moved  all  difllculties  in  the  way  of  his  marriage.  I  expect 
every  day  to  hear  of  the  wedding.” 

With  every  nerve  within  her  trembling  to  know  the  truth, 
and  with  eyes  fastened  on  his,  she  said  this,  and  she  saw  his 
face  grow  livid  beneath  her  words.  She  read  his  answer 
there  long  before  he  spoke :  such  deathly  pallor  as  this  he 
could  neither  laugh  off  nor  deny.  She  knew  now  that  all  his 
treacherous  softness,  all  his  pretended  love  for  her  was  a  lie. 
Yet  she  neither  broke  into  a  fury,  nor  wept ;  concealment  was 
still  all  her  thought.  At  least  be  should  never  know  her  heart 
as  plainly  as  she  was  now  reading  his  ;  and,  agitated  as  ha  was, 
it  was  not  so  hard  to  hide  her  lesser  emotion  from  his  obser¬ 
vation. 

“  I  have  struck  home,  I  see,”  she  said,  with  a  slight  laugh, 
as  he  sank  into  a  chair  and  gazed  at  her  blankly. 

He  was  agitated  even  to  speechlossnees.  There  were  times, 
and  this  was  one,  when  he  could  not  account  to  himself  for  the 
power  Fairy  Woodford  held  over  bis  soul.  At  this  moment  he 
bated  her  for  it,  and  promised  himself  a  tyrannous  revenge  in 
that  day — now  fading  to  his  hopes — when  the  power  should  bo 
be  his,  not  hers.  He  knew  he  bad  betrayed  himself,  and  he 
scarcely  strove  to  steady  his  voice  as  ho  faltered  forth — 

“la  this  true,  Minnie  ?  Is  it  for  this  purpose  your  father 
is  gone  to  England  7  Tell  me,  I  implore  you.” 

Before  real  feeling  the  passion  be  bad  feigned  fell  like 
shattered  glass  at  his  feet,  and  Minnie  felt  that  he  regarded 
it  as  just  as  worthless.  Nevertheless,  stricken  as  she  was, 
and  pale  as  death,  she  yet  nerved  herself  to  appear  to  him 
to  come  off  the  conqueror. 

“Have  I  found  you  out,  fond  lover?”  she  cried,  clapping 
her  hands  together  gaily.  “  Do  yon  deserve  that  I  should  tell 
you  anything  ?  You,  who  would  have  played  a  game  of  flirta¬ 
tion  with  me  if  I  would  have  let  yon  !” 

“  Do  not  fence  with  me,  Minnie.  Be  frank,  I  entreat  yon,” 
said  Mr.  Norman  impatiently. 

It  suited  Minnie  to  be  perfectly  frank  at  this  moment,  so 


she  told  him  candidly  enough  the  contents  of  Mrs.  Rayner’s 
letter,  and  her  father’s  intention  to  seek  Philip  in  Ireland  and 
place  him  in  a  position  to  rescue  his  bride  from  the  clutches 
of  his  formidable  rival. 

“  My  father  is  a  skilful  tactician,  a  rapid  mancouvrer,"  con¬ 
cluded  Minnie,  twirling  her  fan,  and  examining  it  with  con¬ 
summate  carelessness,  as  though  she  had  no  thought,  no 
interest  in  what  she  was  saying.  “  Doubtless  he  has  married 
the  lady  to  her  lover  by  this  time,  so  if  yon  are  fond  of  her  I 
am  really  sorry  for  you,  Mr.  Norman.” 

She  looked  up  with  a  derisive  smile,  but  when  she  saw  the 
workings  of  passion  in  his  face,  the  rage,  the  jealousy,  the 
despair  that  his  utmost  effort  could  not  conceal,  her  simulated 
coolness  broke  down,  and  the  fire  of  her  own  angry  torture 
broke  through  all  restraint.  She  stamped  her  foot,  and  tearing 
her  fan  to  pieces,  she  flung  the  fragments  from  her  with  a  ges¬ 
ture  of  superb  fury.  “I  hate  you,  Mr.  Norman!’  she  cried 
with  flashing  eyes.  “  I  hate  and  despise  you  I  I  dare  you  ever  to 
speak  to  me  again  except  on  terms  of  the  most  distant  civility. 
You  are  that  most  despicable  of  creatures,  a  male  flirt.  Yon 
have  striven  to  make  me  love  yon,  and  had  I  done  so  you  would 
have  trampled  on  my  heart  and  my  happiness  with  the  cruelty 
and  the  pleasure  of  a  fiend !  Go !”  she  added,  pointing  to  the 
door:  “there  are  no  words  to  tell  you  how  I  hate  you.  If  I 
were  not  in  your  mother’s  house  I  would  say  more — I  would 
say  all  I  suspect  of  crime  and  violence  hidden  beneath  your 
smooth  surface.  But  I  pity  her,  and  I  abetain.  She  knows 
too  bitterly  already  that  'a  wicked  son  is  a  curse  to  his 
mother.’  ” 

With  both  hands  clinging  to  the  tall  chair  by  which  she 
stood,  and  with  every  nerve  quivering,  Minnie  uttered  these 
words  in  short  snatches,  gasping  for  breath  in  her  momentary 
pauses,  and  flinging  the  last  sentence  at  him  with  a  trium¬ 
phant  fury  impossible  to  describe.  She  hurled  it  like  a 
stone,  but  it  fell  on  his  restored  self-possession  like  a  snow¬ 
flake. 

Rising  from  his  chair,  be  picked  up  the  fragments  of  her 
fan  and  presented  them  to  her. 

“  The  servants  are  lighting  the  lamps  in  the  next  room,”  he 
said  in  a  low  voice ;  “  they  will  be  here  immediately.  Let  me 
advise  you  to  retire.  Miss  Sinclair;  you  are  scarcely  fit  to  be 
seen  by  their  eyes.” 

The  sound  of  footsteps  approached,  and  as  the  men  entered 
by  one  door  Minnie  hastily  retreated  by  the  other,  leaving  Mr. 
Norman  conqueror  of  the  field. 

“  What  a  fool  I  am !”  she  cried,  as  she  flung  herself,  sobbing, 
on  her  bed.  “  It  is  coolness  that  wins  the  day.  While  I  kept 
my  temper  I  had  him  at  my  feet ;  when  I  lost  it,  he  triumphed. 
But  it  shall  only  be  for  a  time ;  I  will  be  revenged  yet.  So 
be  loves  this  girl,  this  Flora  Woodford ;  loves  her  so  much, 
that  neither  my  beauty  nor  my  wealth  tempts  him.  That’s 
my  position  with  regard  to  Mr.  Norman;  and,  oddly  enough, 
that  is  precisely  my  position  towards  Philip  Rayner  also. 
With  both  men  I  count  for  nothing  because  of  this  girl. 
When  I  go  to  England  I'll  kill  her  I” 

Calmed  by  her  own  violence,  Minnie  mused  a  monoent,  and 
as  she  mused  her  sobs  subsided  and  her  tears  dried. 

“  I  am  not  a  girl  to  cry  long  over  a  broken  toy,”  she  said  to 
herself  as  she  rose  and  smoothed  her  tresses.  “  I  put  my 
fancy  for  Leslie  Norman  behind  me  from  this  day,  and  it  is 
he  who  shall  remember  it  ruefully,  not  I.  I  am  not  a  poor 
penniless  girl,  to  be  made  love  to  and  forgotten.  Let  him 
take  care  lest  he  have  cause  to  remember  me  too  well.  He 
was  so  cool  that  he  has  baffled  me  to-day,  and  I  launched 
that  telegraphic  shaft  in  vain.  Never  mind.  I’U  find  out 
the  secret  yet,  and  nse  it.” 

As  Minnie  thus  soliloquised,  Leslie  Norman,  leaning  back  in 
a  fiacre,  with  his  hat  over  bis  brows  and  his  whole  air  dee-  j 
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perate,  was  harrying  to  an  ofiBoe,  whence  he  despatched  tele¬ 
grams  of  another  sort,  ene  to  Agnes,  another  to  Mr.  Grind, 
which  ran  thus : — “  Sell  np  the  Woodfords  instantly.” 

- » 

INCOGNITA. 

ST  for  a  space  that  I  met  her — 

Jost  for  a  day  in  the  train  ! 

It  began  when  she  feared  it  would  wet  her. 

That  tiniest  sportle  of  rain ; 

So  we  tacked  a  great  rug  in  the  sashes, 

And  carefully  padded  the  pane ; 

And  I  mourn  in  sackcloth  and  ashes. 

Longing  to  do  it  again ! 

Then  it  grow  when  she  begged  me  to  reach  her 
Her  dreEsiog-case  under  the  seat ; 

She  was  ”  really  so  tiny  a  creature 
That  she  needed  a  stool  for  her  feet !" 

Which  was  promptly  performed  to  her  order 
With  many  a  spasm  and  shoot. 

And  a  glimpse— of  an  open-work  border— 

And  a  glimpse — of  the  fairyest  boot. 

Then  it  drooped,  and  revived  at  some  hovels— 

“  Were  they  houses  for  men  or  for  pigs  ?" 

Then  it  shifted  to  muscular  novels. 

With  a  little  digression  on  prigs ; 

She  thought  H'lves  and  Daughters  “  so  jolly,” 

But  Armadale  “  really  too  bad 
She  wondered  did  men  worship  Molly, 

And  poor  Mrs.  Oaskell— how  sad  !” 

“Like  Browning?”  “A  demif  His  proof  lay 
Too  deep  tor  her  frivolous  mood. 

That  preferred  your  mere  metrical  souffle 
To  the  stronger  poetical  food ; 

Yet  at  times  he  was  good  “  as  a  tonic 
Was  Tennyson  writing  just  now  ? 

And  was  this  new  poet  Byronic, 

Or  clever,  or  naughty,  or  how  ? 

Then  we  trifled  with  concerts  and  croquet, 

Then  she  daintily  dusted  her  face  ; 

Then  she  sprinkled  us  both  with  “  Ess  Bouquet,” 
Which  she  fished  from  the  wonderful  case ; 

And  we  chattered  of  Gassier  and  Grisi, 

And  voted  Aunt  Sally  a  bore ; 

Discussed  if  the  trapeze  yrero  easy, 

Or  Chopin  much  harder  than  Spohr. 


And  I  watched  in  the  lamplight's  swerving 
The  shade  of  the  down-dropt  lid. 

And  the  lip-line's  delicate  curving. 

Where  a  slumbering  smile  lay  hid. 

Till  I  longed  that,  rather  than  sever. 

The  train  could  shriek  into  space. 

And  carry  us  onward  for  ever. 

Me  and  that  beautiful  face. 

But  she  suddenly  woke  in  a  fidget. 

With  fears  she  was  “nearly  at  home,” 

And  fears  of  a  certain  Aunt  Bridget, 

Whom  I  mentally  banished  to  Rome ; 

Got  out  at  the  very  next  station. 

Looking  back  with  a  merry  “  Don  soir," 

Adding,  too,  to  my  utter  vexation, 

A  heartless,  unkind  Au  revoir.” 

So  left  mo  to  muse  on  her  graces. 

To  doze  and  to  muse,  till  I  dreamed 
That  we  sailed  through  the  sunniest  places 
In  a  glorified  galley,  it  seemed ; 

But  the  cabin  was  made  of  a  carriage, 

And  the  ocean  was  Eau-de-Cologne, 

And  we  split  on  a  rock  labelled  Marriage, 

And  I  woke — as  cold  as  a  stone. 

And  that's  how  I  lost  her — a  jewel— 

Incognita — “one  in  a  crowd," 

Not  prudent  enough  to  be  cruel. 

Not  worldly  enough  to  bo  proud. 

It  was  just  a  shut  lid  and  its  lashes, 

Just  a  few  boars  in  the  train. 

And  I  mourn  in  sackcloth  and  ashes. 

Longing  to  see  her  again. 

H.  A.  D. 

- ♦ - 

MADAME  DE  GENLIS. 

[174C-1830.] 

“ - A  learned  lady,  famed 

For  every  branch  of  every  science  known — 

In  every  Christian  language  ever  named. 

With  virtues  equalled  by  her  wit  alone : 

She  made  the  cleverest  people  quite  ashamed, 

And  even  the  good  with  inward  envy  groan. 

Finding  themselves  so  very  much  exceeded 
la  their  own  way  by  everything  that  she  did.'* 

Don  Juan,  canto  1,  s.  z. 

•'  Unefetnmt  auteur— le  plus  gracieux  el  le  plus  galant  des  pldagoguet.” 

Saiste-Bkcve. 

1.— rnoLoorE. 


And  oh !  the  odd  things  that  she  quoted 
With  the  prettiest  possible  look, 

And  the  price  of  two  buns  that  she  noted 
In  the  prettiest  possible  book  ; 

While  her  talk  like  a  musical  rillet 

Flashed  on  through  the  hours  that  flew, 
And  the  carriage — her  smile  seemed  to  fill  it 
With  just  enough  summer — for  two. 

Till  at  last  in  her  corner  peeping 
From  a  winter's  warmth  of  furs. 

With  the  white  shut  eyelids  sleeping 
On  those  dangerous  looks  of  hers, 

She  seemed  like  a  snowdrop  breaking. 

Not  wholly  alive  nor  dead. 

But  with  one  blind  impulse  making 
To  the  sounds  of  the  spring  overhead ; 


The  portrait  of  Mademoiselle  STgruANiE  FELiCiTE-DucBEST 
DE  Saint-Aubi.v,  otherwise  Madame  do  Sillery-Genlis, 
which  is  inserted  in  the  Galerie  des  Femmes  Cilebres*  does 
not  by  any  means  appear  to  support  the  foregoing  quotations. 
Indeed — remembering  her  only  as  the  respectable  preceptress 
who  had  prepared  a  King  of  France  for  the  hardships  and 
privations  of  a  coming  throne  by  perfecting  him  in  the  di£Q- 
cnlt  accomplishments  of  sleeping  comfortably  upon  a  plank, 
and  walking  leagues  with  leaden  soles  to  his  boots — we 
confess  to  having  been  somewhat  startled  by  her  personal 
advantages.  This  could  never  be  the  epicene  genius  whom 
Rivarol  had  twitted — the  omniscient  matron  who  had  reserved 
for  her  old  age  the  task  of  re-writing  the  Encyclopedie, 
0  Dea  certe  !  we  had  said,  but  then  it  was  not  Venus  that  we 
thought  of.  Surely  a  stately  presence,  surely  a  portrait  preter- 


*  By  H.  Saiote-Beuve. 
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naturally  superb,  Minerva-like,  august— -say  like  Madame 
Dacier,  whom  we  passed  in  seeking.  Not  at  all !  A  sham 
bergere  simply,  from  some  lisle  Adam  or  Chantilly  yeV«— some 
bjUliere  de  tile  iT Amour.  A  sidelong,  self-conscious,  wide- 
eyed  bead,  with  a  ribbon  woven  in  the  well-dressed  hair — 
wish  the  complexion  of  a  miniature  and  the  s'mper  of  Dresden 
china.*  The  figure  “languishes"  with  a  cultivated  abandon. 
One  hand  trilles  elegantly  with  a  ringlet,  the  other  falls  with 
a  graceful  droop  across  her  harp-strings.  "•Je  suis  excessice- 
ment  jolie"  she  seemed  to  say  with  a  little  confirmatory  vibra¬ 
tion  of  a  chord.  If  this  is  Eroxene  or  M^licerte,  she  manages 
to  wear  her  fichu  with  a  “  wild  civility"  that  Myrtillo  must 
find  delightfully  nnpuritanic  and  enticing.  If  this  is  the 
simple  shepherd  beauty,  then  beads  must  ferment  as  freely 
in  Arcadia  as  in  Palais  Royal  salons,  for  the  modelled  features 
have  been  excellently  tutored,  and  the  done-to-order  smile  is 
most  artistically  conceived.  But  there  is  a  book  by  her  side, 
behind  by  the  leafy  trellis  rites  an  easel,  and  this  is  Madame 
la  Cumtesse  de  Genlis — the  talented  authoress — the  governor 
of  Lonis  Philippe,  and  the  counsellor  of  Bonaparte,  very 
amiably  self-satisfied,  very  characteristically  posed,  and  “our 
mind's  eye"  is  altogether  in  the  wrong.  We  send  oil  for  her 
Memoirs,  and  study  them  attentively.  What  has  been  dis¬ 
covered,  with  her  assistance  will  be  presently  discloted,  but 
just  for  a  few  lines  it  is  needful  to  digress  concerning  Madame 
de  Genlis  in  her  capacity  of  authoress. 

For  she  was  a  writer  above  all,  this  simpering,  self-contented 
shepherdess  whom  we  bad  misjudged  so  sadly.  “  She  would 
have  invented  the  inkstand,”  says  M.  Sainte-Beuve,  “  if  the 
inkstand  had  been  uninvented.”  Not  only*did  she  scribble 
incessantly,  but  on  themes  most  discordant  and  opposite. 
“  Madame  da  Genlis,”  says  a  contemporary,  “  has  written 
enormously.  She  has  essayed  almost  every  style,  from  the 
fugitive  piece  to  the  bulky  alphabetical  compilation,  from  the 
roman-pocme  to  the  treatise  on  domestic  economy  and  the 
collection  of  receipts  for  the  kitchen.  She  has  discoursed 
for  the  education  of  princes  and  of  lacqueys  ;  she  has  prepared 
maxims  for  the  throne  and  precepts  for  the  pantryJ  And  if 
we  add  to  the  variety  of  her  productions  the  not  leas  extra¬ 
ordinary  diversity  of  her  talents,  and  the  marvels  of  her 
industry — ranging  from  wicker-work  baskets  to  wigs  a  la 
brigadiere — we  must  certainly  concede  to  Madame  la  Com- 
tesso  the  gift  of  universality.”  Omniscience,  in  short,  was  at 
once  her  forte  and  her  foible. 

At  this  distance  of  time  very  little  more  than  the  reputation 
of  universality  remains.  To  use  a  homely  figure,  Madame  la 
Comtesse  was  “  Jack  of  all  trades  and  master  of  none" — a 
living  exposition  of  the  proverb,  “  Qui  dit  amateur,  dit  igno¬ 
rant.”  With  infinite  curiosity,  industry,  and  energy,  and  a 
vanity  of  science  fed  and  fostered  by  her  singular  confidence 
in  her  own  abilities,  she  frittered  away  her  talents — the 
undoubted  talents  that  she  undoubtedly  had— in  numberless 
works  of  which  barely  the  list  survives  in  the  columns  of  a 
bibliographical  dictionary.  She  beat  out  her  fine  gold  into 
the  flattest  and  flimsiest  of  leaf,  and  the  leaves  bound  together 
form  some  eighty  or  ninety  volumes.  Once  and  again,  per¬ 
haps,  a  novel  bearing  her  name  crops  up  in  some  new  ventnre 
cf  French  classics,  yet  it  is  but  rarely,  now-a-days,  that  one 
meets  with  any  of  the  numerous  offspring  of  the  prolific 
genius  who  had  lived  as  many  years  and  written  as  many 
volumes  as  her  great  adversary,  Voltaire. 

They  need  not  detain  us  long,  these  “many  volumes.” 
Fuit  is  written  everywhere  upon  that  forgotten  fame.  The 
dust  lies  over  it  as  deep  as  on  that  Clelie  of  her  childhood  from 


*  Of  the  prettiest  net  refrvuwe  in  the  world,  of  which  we  understand 
her  to  have  been  the  fortunate  possessor,  we  are  unable  to  Judge,  as  the 
portrait  glvea  only  a  front  view  or  elevation. 
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which  she  first  drew  inspiration.  Few  seekers  stir  the  leaves 
in  that  Arcadia  Deserta ;  its  arbours  are  uninhabitable,  and 
its  ornaments  rococo.  Erminias  and  Darmances  sigh  after  a 
sterner  fashion  in  Mr.  Trollope's  novels:  no  Mayfair  lover 
drinks  down  the  dried-up  bouquet  from  bis  fair  one's  bosom 
“  in  lieu  of  tea.”  An  enterprising  herborist,  perhaps,  might 
collect  from  its  “  barren  abundance”  a  hortus-siccus  of  faded 
sentiments;  a  literary  Livingstone,  perchance,  might  pry 
amongst  its  mazes  for  Scuderi’s  Fleuve  da  Tendre,  but  for  the 
ordinary  latter-day  reader  its  hour  has  struck.  Unly  a  few 
semi-educational  works— Aafe/e  tt  Theodore,  Le  Theatre  de 
t Education,  Les  Veillees  da  Chiteau,  Les  Lemons  dune  Gou- 
vernante;  two  or  three  historical  romances—  Mudtmoiselle 
de  Lafayette,  Madame  de  Maintenon,  La  Duchesse  de  la  Val- 
liere  ;  and  a  short  novelette — Mademoiselle  de  Clermont,  which 
is  held  to  be  her  masterpiece,  have  been  singled  out  by  the 
indulgence  cf  modern  criticism.  To  these  for  the  present 
purpose  we  venture  to  add  the  eight  volumes  of  Memoirs,  and 
the  delightful  little  collection  of  anecdotes  and  recollections 
entitled  Souvenirs  de  Filicie. 

1  be  Souvenirs  de  FeHcie  appeared  at  a  happy  moment.  In 
1804  France  had  passed  through  the  Revolution,  the  Terror, 
and  the  Directory,  and  was  nearing  the  Empire.  The 
Parisians  of  1804  were  miles  away  from  the  old  gallant  and 
gay  noblesse  that  danced,  and  drank,  and  acted  so  uncon¬ 
cernedly  through  that  “Neapolitan  festival”  of  theirs.* 
Their  soldier-successors  wore  not  unwilling  to  hear  of  them 
again.  Madame  la  Comtesse  had  been  with  them  and  oi 
them,  and  these  extracts  from  her  journals,  sprightly  and 
readable,  bad  a  merited  success.  The  volume  even  now  is 
excessively  amusing,  and  its  semi-anonymous  character 
preserves  it  somewhat  from  the  tiresome  and  intrusive 
personality  that  disfigures  the  Memoirs. 

It  was  twenty  years  after  that  when  she  published  the 
Memoirs,  when  she  was  growing  a  rather  slatternly  old  lady 
of  fourscore.  In  these  eight  volumes  she  discourses  in  easy 
stages,  diluting  and  reproducing  her  recollections.  Their 
worst  fault  is  their  bulk  ;  their  garrulous  egotism  one  can 
almost  pardon,  for  it  helps  ns  to  the  character  of  the  writer. 
She  is  herself  the  matter  of  her  book,  to  use  the  expression 
of  Montaigne.  She  seems  to  have  said,  in  the  witty  words  of 
the  younger  Pliny  (we  quote  at  second  band),  “I  have  no 
time  to  write  a  short  letter,  so  I  must  e'en  write  a  long  one." 
Nevertheless,  her  gossipings  will  well  reward  perusal.  They 
constitute  a  great  magazine  of  pre-revolutionary  anecdote — 
they  abound  in  curious  details  of  the  manners  and  pastimes 
of  the  day — they  are  full  of  clever  appreciations  (which  have 
been  called  depreciations,  and  are  none  the  worse)  of  those 
trained  talkers  and  brilliant  beauties  of  the  salons  who  had 
the  Encyclopedists  for  teachers  and  the  Marlchale  de  Luxem¬ 
bourg  for  oracle  of  tone— the  “good  company,"  the  “grand 
society"  of  ancient  France  which  “Europe  came  to  copy,  and 
vainly  strove  to  imitate.”f 

As  she  describes  it,  “  Assume  a  virtue  if  you  have  it 
not,"  seems  to  have  been  its  motto.  Neither  a  stainless  life 
nor  a  superior  merit  appears  to  have  been  neceesary  to  its 
elect.  This  sect,  unquestionable  in  all  matters  of  etiquette, 
morality  (!),  and  taste,  admitted  into  its  charmed  circle  both 
sheep  and  goat  alike,  provided  they  possessed  a  certain 
cloaking  elegance  of  manner,  a  certain  distinctive  “ball- 
mark”  of  rank  or  riches,  court-credit  or  capacity.  Its  members 
had  carried  the  art  of  savoir-vivre  to  an  excellence  unpre¬ 
cedented  save  in  their  own  country.  Good  taste  had  taught 


*  “  Celt  une  file  loule  NapolitMiie,  monieif/neur,"  said  M.  de  Salvandj 
of  the /£;<  Kiven  In  1830  to  the  King  of  Naples;  “ nous  dansoni  tur  un 
tolcan.” — Bulwer’s  Parii. 
t  Memoirs  of  the  Dnke  de  Lkvis. 
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them  to  imitate  the  Tirtaes  oat  of  mere  amenity — to  oh/erve 
reetrictioDB,  if  only  for  tho  Bake  of  ease.  To  counterfeit 
gentleness,  decency,  reserve,  modesty,  toleration,  and  amia¬ 
bility — the  outward  and  visible  signs  of  good  manners — 
seemed  to  be  the  surest  method  for  attaining  their  end,  which 
was  at  once  to  charm  and  shine.  They  had  combined  all  tho 
fashions  of  pleasing  and  of  interesting  with  a  marvellous 
sagacity.  Discussion  in  their  conversation  rarely  or  never 
degenerated  into  dispute ;  they  had  banished  scandal  from 
their  meetings  as  jarring  with  the  lenity  and  urbanity  of 
manner  which  every  one  affected.  Their  politeness  had  all 
the  facility,  ease,  and  grace  of  a  habit  acquired  in  childhood, 
and  fostered  by  nicety  of  character.  They  had  learned  to 
protect  without  patronising,  to  listen  with  a  flattering  at¬ 
tention  ;  to  praise  without  being  either  fulsome  or  insipid,  to 
welcome  a  compliment  without  either  receiving  or  rejecting  it ; 
and  they  had  thus  created  a  society  which  was  cited  all  over 
Europe  as  the  most  perfect  model  of  grace,  of  elegance,  and 
of  nobility.*  Admit  that  it  was  only  veneer — veneer  that 
shammed  solidity— yet  was  it  a  veneer  so  rare  and  fine,  so 
sweetly  aromatic  and  delicate  in  grain,  susceptible  of  so 
brilliant  and  pleasing  a  polish,  that  easy-going  people  might 
be  pardoned  if  they  mistook  it  for — nay,  very  possibly 
preferred  it  to — tho  less  grateful  excellences  of  tho  genuine 
rosewood  or  walnut. 

But  we  linger  too  long.  It  must  be  our  excuse  that  it  is 
chiefly  from  this  social  point  of  view,  as  records  of  bygone 
manners,  that  we  have  considered  the  Memoirs.  Taking  upon 
ourselves  little  more  than  the  modest  office  of  Chorus,  we 
propose  to  accompany  Madame  la  Comtesse  through  these 
her  chronicles.  We  shall  ask  no  pardon  if  we  digress. 
Madame  la  Comtesse  loses  her  own  way  so  often  that  wo  can 
hardly  fail  to  stray  in  following  her  footsteps. 

n. — REHEARSALS. 

It  was  in  January,  174C— or,  to  bo  historically  precise,  on 
the  2.')th  cf  January,  174C — that  Madame  de  Genlis  “gave 
herself  the  trouble  to  be  bom.”  Tho  phrase  is  used  advisedly, 
for  she  undoubtedly  belonged  to  that  happy  class  who,  as 
Beaumarchais  alleged,  had  only  to  go  through  this  trifling 
and  nnimpo'tant  preliminary  in  order  to  insure  tho  success 
of  their  future  lives.  In  common  with  most  of  tho  great 
geniuses  of  her  age,  as  Voltaire,  Rousseau,  Newton — and  we 
marvel  that  her  comp'acent  vanity  has  omitted  to  point  the 
comparison — she  came  into  the  world  so  small  and  sickly 
that  she  was  obliged  to  be  pinned  up  in  a  cushion  for  warmth. 
In  this  condition,  M.  le  Bailli,  coming  to  make  his  compli¬ 
ments  to  her  parents,  and  being  short  of  sight,  all  but  eat 
down  upon  the  very  chair  in  which  the  future  governor  of 
kings  and  counsellor  of  emperors  had  been  placed  for  safety. 

Her  father,  M.  de  St.  Aubin,  was  a  gentleman  of  Bur¬ 
gundy.  He  held  a  little  estate  at  Champe^ri,  near  Antun, 
but  when  his  daughter  was  about  six  years  old  he  purchased 
tho  marquisato  of  St.  Aubin,  and  removed  to  the  tumble¬ 
down  chateau  of  that  name  which  lay  on  the  banks  of  tho 
Loire,  and  was  so  skilfully  designed  that  the  river  could  not 
be  perceived  from  any  of  its  windows.  Her  mother  (a  Made¬ 
moiselle  do  Mezieres)  seems  to  have  troubled  herself  very 
little— being  greatly  preoccupied  with  the  exigencies  of  an 
idle  life — about  her  daughter's  education.  Her  father,  she 
says,  confined  himself  to  overcoming  her  antipathy  to  insects, 
“particularly  spiders  and  frogs. "(I)  Until  she  came  to  St. 
Aubin  she  seems  to  have  been  left  almost  entirely  to  tho 
femmes-de-chamhre,  of  whom  there  were  four  (a  fact  which 


•  It  Is  almrst  annecessao’  to  say  that  these  characteristics  are  care¬ 
fully  “studied”  —  sometimes,  indeed,  reproduced  reriatim  from  tho 
descriptions  of  Madame  de  Genlis. 


seems  to  imply  that  M.  do  St.  Aubin’s  income  of  500/i  a  year 
must  have  been  infinitely  more  elastic  than  at  present),  who 
taught  her  the  Catechism,  and  moreover  filled  her  head  with 
romances  and  fanciful  stories.  At  St.  Aubin  she  was  for  a 
time  consigned  to  tho  village  schoolmistress,  who  taught  her 
to  road.  “  As  I  bad  a  veiy  good  memory,  I  learned  rapidly, 
and  at  tho  end  of  six  or  seven  months  I  read  fluently.”  She 
then  had  a  governess  from  Brittany,  a  Mademoiselle  de  Mars, 
under  whose  auspices  she  continued  the  study  of  the  Cate¬ 
chism,  a  little  history,  a  little  music,  a  great  deal  of  Made¬ 
moiselle  do  Scuderi's  Clelie,  and  tho  now  forgotten  tragedies 
of  Mademoiselle  Darbier.  Writing  she  taught  herself  after¬ 
wards  at  the  ago  of  eleven. 

Even  at  this  time  she  displayed  the  ruling  passions  of  her 
life  for  scribbling  and  teaching.  At  eight,  she  says,  she  was 
already  dictating  little  tragedies  and  comedies  to  Mademoiselle 
de  Mars,  long  before  she  could  write ;  and  wo  find  Lor  clan¬ 
destinely  keeping  a  school  of  little  urchins  who  came  to  cut 
rushes  under  the  terrace  before  her  bedroom,  on  those  days 
when  her  governess  was  occupied  with  her  homo  corro- 
spondonco : — 

“  I  soon  took  it  into  my  head  to  give  them  lessons — tliat  is  to  say,  to 
teach  them  what  I  knew  myself— Hie  Catechism,  a  verse  or  two  of 
Mademoiselle  Barb'er's  tragedies,  and  what  I  had  learned  by  heart  of 
the  elemeiita  of  music.  Leaning  upon  the  terrace,  I  gave  them  these  tine 
lessons  in  the  graiest  way  in  the  world.  I  had  a  great  deal  of  trouble  in 
making  them  speak  the  verses,  on  account  of  tlicir  Burgundi  m  pafoi'i  ,- 
but  I  was  patient,  and  tliey  were  docile.  My  little  pupils,  ranged  along 
the  wall,  nose  In  air  in  order  to  sec  me,  listened  with  the  greatest  atten¬ 
tion,  for  I  promised  them  rewards,  and,  tn  reality,  threw  them  down  fruit, 
little  cakis,  and  all  kinds  of  trifles.  *  *  *  At  last  Mademoiselle  do 

Mars  surprised  me  one  day  in  the  midst  of  my  academy.  She  did  not 
scold  me,  but  she  laughed  so  heartily  at  the  way  in  which  my  pupils 
repeated  the  poetry,  that  she  entirely  put  me  out  of  conceit  with  my 
learned  functions.” 

At  this  time  she  was  called  the  Countess  de  Lancy.  A 
year  before  her  mother  had  carried  her  to  Paris,  where, 
according  to  tho  prevailing  code  of  fashion,  sho  had  been 
tortured  by  dcnti.sts,  sijuoczed  by  staymakers  in  the  orthodox 
strait-waistcoats,  pinched  in  tight  shoes,  compelled  to  wear 
goggles  for  squinting,  and  decorated  with  an  iron  collar  to 
correct  her  country  attitudes.  Moreover,  she  learned  to  wear 
a  hoop,  a  master  was  hired  to  teach  her  to  walk,  and  sho  was 
forbidden  to  run,  to  leap,  and  to  ask  questions.  For  the  child 
of  1750  only  differed  from  her  mother  in  this — that  she  was 
seen  through  tho  wrong  end  of  the  opera-glass.  After  this 
our  heroine  had  been  taken  to  Lyons  for  tho  purpose  of  pro¬ 
curing  her  reception  as  a  canoness  in  tho  neighbouring 
chapter  of  Alix — a  kind  cf  honorary  novitiate  very  much 
a  la  mode  among  tho  nobility,*  and  which  left  to  the  novice 
the  option  of  later  taking  the  vows,  but,  in  any  case,  gave  her 
the  advantage  of  certain  privileges  and  decorations.  She  thus 
describes  her  reception  in  tho  church  of  the  chapter : — 

“.All  the  eislcrs— dressed  in  the  fashion  of  the  day,  but  wearing  black 
silk  gowns  over  hoops,  and  large  cloaks  lined  with  ermine— were  in  the 
choir.  A  priest,  styled  the  grand  prior,  examined  ns”  [her  cousin  teas 
admiiled  at  the  lame  ffme],  “  made  ns  repeat  the  Credo,  and  afterwards 
kneel  down  on  velvet  cushions.  It  was  then  his  duty  to  cut  off  a  little 
lock  of  I  a'r;  but,  as  he  was  o'd  and  almost  blind,  he  gave  me  a  little 
snip,  which  I  bore  heroicaUf  without  a  murmur,  until  it  was  at  last  found 
out  by  the  bleeding  of  my  ear.  Tills  done,  he  put  on  roy  finger  a  con¬ 
secrated  gold  ring,  and  fastened  on  my  head  a  little  piece  of  black-and- 
white  stuff,  about  three  inches  long,  which  the  cinonesses  termed  a 
husband '  [un  mart].  “  He  tlien  invested  me  with  the  insignia  of  the 
order— a  red  ribbon  with  a  beautiful  enamelled  cross,  and  a  broad  black 
watered  sash.  This  ceremony  finished,  he  addressed  us  shortly,  after 
which  we  saluted  all  the  canonesses,  and  then  heard  high  mass.  From 
this  moment  I  was  called  the  Countess  de  Lancy”  [a  rant  to  irhich  the 
canoneuet  of  A  lix  were  entitled].  *•  My  father  was  lord  of  Bourbon-ioacy” 


*  Madame  d’Oberkircb,  for  example,  was  a  canoness  of  a  Protestant 
chapter,  which  bud  the  same  customs  and  claims  to  nobility  at  the 
Catholic  chapters.  She  was  called  the  Countess  Henrietta  de  Waldner. 
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[a  tuan  iomt  luo  leaguet/rom  St.  iiuiiiit],  “and  for  this  reason  the  name 
iras  ^ven  to  me.  Tlie  pUasore  of  hearing  myself  called  madamt  afforded 
me  more  dtlight  than  all  the  rest" 

The  most  important  business  of  her  childhood  seems  to  have 
been  one  in  which  she  always  appears,  wittingly  and  unwit¬ 
tingly,  to  have  greatly  excelled,  namely,  acting.  tVe  need 
scarcely  say  that  France,  during  the  latter  half  of  the  cen¬ 
tury  especially,  went  mad  for  private  theatricals.  All  the 
world— the  great  world,  of  course,  and  not  the  mere  hemi¬ 
sphere — was  most  emphatically  a  stage.  No  country  house 
but  had  its  company  of  comedians,  no  farmer-general  but 
had  his  carpenters  and  scene-painters.  There  wore  countesses 
who  rivalled  Clairon,  and  princes  who  rivalled  Prtiville. 
There  were  theatres  everywhere — at  Chantilly,  at  Villers- 
Cottcrets,  at  ITle  Adam,  at  Little  Trianon — nay,  for  so  does 
the  fashion  fix  its  stamp  upon  the  ago,  oven  in  that  far  tropical 
Arcadia  of  theirs  we  shall  find  Paul  and  Virginia  acting  Boaz 
and  Ruth,  to  tho  sound  cf  a  tam-tam,  among  the  palms  and 
ebony-trees  of  tho  Mauritius.  “  To  play  comedy  well,”  says 
M.  Rarriere,  “became  tho  all-important  business— the  na¬ 
tional  movement,  as  it  were,  of  this  singular  epoch.  It 
seemed  as  if  France,  involved  under  Louis  XV.  in  her 
finances,  disgraced  in  her  political  relations,  and  (hardest  to 
believe!)  declined  from  her  military  reputation,  no  longer 
attached  value,  interest,  or  glory  except  to  theatrical  suc¬ 
cesses.  The  taste  for  acting  had  absorbed  all  classes, 
levelled  all  distinctions,  connected  and  confounded  all  ranks 
of  sccicty."* 

But  at  the  present  moment  it  is  with  a  certain  Burgundian 
company  that  we  are  more  particularly  concefned.  In  1755, 
M.  de  St.  Aubin,  growing  tired  of  the  country,  had  gone  to 
Paris  for  six  months  (those  separations  of  husband  and  wife 
being  quite  en  liyle,  if  not  de  riyueur),  and  her  mother,  the 
better  to  employ  tho  tedious  hours  of  alienation,  began  at 
the  ond  of  two  months  to  prepare  a  fete  for  his  return.  But — 
Place  uux  dames — ^ladame  la  Comtesse  do  Lancy  shall  speak 
for  herself: — 

“  Sbe"  [Iter  mother^  “  composed  a  kind  of  comic  opera  in  the  pastorai 
ilyle,  with  a  mytholugicol  prologue  in  which  I  played  Cupid.  All  her 
lady's-maids — and  sbe  had  four,  ail  young  and  pretty — took  patt  in  it. 
Besides  this  a  tragedy  was  attempted,  and  they  chose  Iphigenie  en 
Aulide  [Racine] ;  my  mother  took  Clytemnestra,  and  the  part  of  Ipbi- 
genia  was  given  to  me.  A  medicat  man  of  liourbon-Laney,  named 
Ferrot,  ptayed  Agamemnon,  and  his  eldest  (on,  a  youth  of  eighteen,  had 
a  prodigious  suceess  in  the  character  of  the  boiling  Achittea  •  •  • 
Jly  mother,  in  order  to  provide  the  requisite  costumes,  used  to  cut  np 
her  dress-s  in  the  most  ruthless  manner.  I  shall  never  forget  that  my 
Cupid's  dress  in  the  prologue  was  pink,  covered  with  point  lace  sprinkled 
all  over  with  artificial  flowers  of  different  colours;  it  reached  down  to 
my  knees.  I  had  bnskins  of  straw  colour  and  silver,  my  Idng  hair  fell 
rpon  my  shoulders,  and  I  bad  blue  wings.  Hy  Iphigen'a's  dress,  over  a 
large  hoop,  [fpliigenia  in  a  large  hoop!]  was  of  lampas  [a  kind  of 
brocaded  tilt],  cherry  colour  and  silver,  and  trimmed  with  sable." 

En  verity  Madomoisello  must  have  been  ravissante,  and  wo 
should  have  been  the  first  to  toll  her  so,  certain  that  our 
remarks  would  have  been  properly  appreciated.  Let  us  add 
that  she  completely  vanquished  tho  impetuous  Achilles,  who 
made  her  a  proposal  in  form  after  one  of  the  rehearsals.  She 
was  then  eleven,  but  she  thoroughly  appreciated  tho  obliga¬ 
tion  she  had  conferred  upon  society  at  that  important  act  of 
her  nativity.  “That  a  doctor's  son,  a  man  who  was  not  a 
gentleman,  should  have  had  the  audacity  to  speak  of  love  to 
Madame  la  Comtesse  I”  Atrocious !  “  The  young  man  was" 

[wo  rejoice  to  record  it]  “reprimanded  by  his  father  as  he 
deserved  to  bo." 

Meanwhile  the  rehearsals  wont  on  briskly,  and  the  com¬ 
pany  grew  more  and  more  used  to  tbo  boards.  At  the  end 
of  three  months  they  were  playing  Voltaire’s  Zaire,  in  which 


*  Preface  to  the  ffoxeenirs  d*  Fclieie. 


Madame  de  Lancy  took  the  part  of  the  heroine;  then  the 
Folies  Amoureuses  of  Kegnard,  in  which  she  played  Agatha. 
The  so-called  rehearsab  were,  in  fact,  performances,  as  num¬ 
bers  of  spectators  came  from  Bourbon-Lancy  and  Monlins, 
and  “  these  eternal  fetes,"  she  remarks,  “  must  have  cost  a 
good  deal  of  money.” 

Here  is  a  comical  incident  at  one  of  them ; — 

“There  was  a  part  of  the  prologue  that  I  liked  immensely,  and 
certainly  the  idea  was  a  novel  ona  As  I  hare  said,  I  played  Cupid,  and 
a  little  boy  from  the  village  represented  Pleasure.  1  had  to  sing  some 
verses  which  were  supposed  to  be  addressed  to  my  father,  and  which 
emlcd  with  these  words: — 

“Mu  Plaisir  farracht  let  ailet 
Pour  le  mieux  fixer  prit  de  coutf 

and  as  I  concluded  I  bad  to  seize  the  little  Pleasure  and  pluck  away  his 
winga  lint  it  happened  one  day  at  a  grand  dress  reheareal,  that  the 
wings,  being  too  flrmly  fixed,  resisted  all  my  efforts.  Vainly  I  shook 
Pleasure :  bis  wings  had  grown  to  bis  shoulders.  1  became  excited  and 
threw  him  down  crying  piteously;  I  never  let  him  go,  all  tumbled 
though  ho  was,  and  finally,  to  my  lasting  honour,  tore  aaay  the  wings 
of  the  now  disconsolate  Pleasure,  who  roared  with  vexation.” 

Her  Cupid’s  costume  was  considered  to  be  so  becoming 
that  she  wore  nothing  else,  and  “took  her  walks  abroad’’ 
with  all  the  paraphernalia,  quiver  at  back  and  bow  in  band. 
All  her  dresses  were  made  to  pattern.  She  had  a  work-a  day 
Cupid’s  dress  and  a  go-to-mceting  Cupid’s  dross.  Tbo  only 
difference  was  that  the  celestial  attributes  were  removed,  and 
the  costume  slightly  monasticisod  by  a  covering  cloak,  when 
she  went  to  church.  “  Friendship,”  says  the  pretty  French 
proverb  which  Byron  has  made  the  burden  of  a  song,  “  is 
Love  without  bis  wings.”  So  the  little  Countess  de  Lancy 
went  week-days  en  Amour  and  Sundays  en  Amitie.  If  wo 
might  be  permitted  to  push  the  fancy  farther,  we  should  say 
that  this  was  very  much  her  position  throughout  life.  The 
world  certainly  had  her  love  and  tho  best  of  her  time,  but  we 
question  very  much  whether  her  vaunted  attachment  to  the 
Church  was  anything  more  than  a  decorous  acquaintance¬ 
ship,  or  species  of  unwinged  affection. 

She  kept  her  Cupid’s  dress  and  name  for  some  nine  months. 
M.  do  St.  Aubin,  possibly  preferring  the  Paris  pleasures  to 
the  country  theatricals  which  awaited  him,  bad  been  a  year 
and  a-half  away,  and  still  the  fetes  are  continued.  Her 
mother,  wishing  to  add  dancing  to  music  and  tragedy,  invited 
a  danseuse  from  Autun,  who  taught  her  to  dance  a  minuet 
and  an  entree.  But  Mademoiselle  Mion’s  saltatory  exertions 
required  so  much  succour  from  stimulants  that  she  was  dis¬ 
charged,  and  succeeded  by  a  professor  of  fifty,  who  was  a  fen¬ 
cing-master  as  well.  To  her  entree  he  added  a  saraband,  and 
finally  taught  her  to  fence,  which  greatly  delighted  her.  She 
succeeded  so  well  that  her  mother  decided  to  let  her  play 
Darviane  in  the  Melanide  of  La  Chauss^  a  part  in  which  she 
had  to  draw  sword  and  defend  herself.  After  this  she  wore 
a  “  charming  male  costume"  until  sbe  left  Burgundy.* 

No  one,  she  says,  confessor  included,  was  ever — to  her  know¬ 
ledge  at  least — at  all  scandalised  by  this  extraordinary  dress 
and  education.  “  However,  I  gained  in  this  way — that  my  feet 
wore  better  turned,  and  I  walked  far  better  than  moat  women, 
while  I  was  certainly  more  active  than  any  I  have  known.  I 
led  a  charming  life :  in  the  morning  I  played  a  little  on  the 
harpsichord  and  sang ;  then  I  learnt  my  parts,  and  then  I 
took  my  dancing  lesson  and  fenced ;  after  this  I  read  until 
dinner-time  with  Mademoiselle  de  Mars.” 

III. — TBS  DEBUTANTE. 

By  this  time  the  Chateau  St.  Aubin  threatened  to  tumble 
about  their  ears,  and  the  mother  and  daughter  removed  to 
Bourbon-Lancy,  where  M.  do  St.  Aubin  at  last  joined  them 

•  She  moreover  always  “  fallowed  the  procession  of  tho  /Vfe  IHeu  dressed 
as  an  angel." 
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in  1757,  when  the  fetes  were  of  course  continued.  It  is  now 
his  turn  to  be  left  behind,  and  the  mother  and  daughter  spend 
a  considerable  time  at  Paris  with  Madame  de  St.  Anbin's 
sister,  Madame  de  BelleTeau.  Then  M.  de  St.  Aubio,  who,  in 
all  probability,  had  heen  burning  the  other  end  of  the  candle 
in  the  capital,  is  discovered  to  be  ruined — a  circumstance 
which  reduces  their  income  to  about  fifty  pounds  a  year,  and 
causes  a  quarrel  between  the  sisters.  Mademoiselle  de  Mars 
is,  of  course,  dispensed  with.  Her  father,  after  some  little 
stay  in  Burgundy,  goes  to  St.  Domingo  to  retrieve  his  fortune, 
and  his  wife  and  daughter  find  a  temporary  asylum  at  Passy 
in  the  house  of  a  then  Maecenas  and  farmer-general,  M.  de  la 
Popeliniere. 

Here  her  theatrical  and  musical  attainments  obtained  her 
no  small  credit.  She  took  soubrettes'  and  ingenues'  parts  in 
the  pieces  of  M.  de  la  Popeli^re,  and  in  one  of  these  danced  a 
dance  which,  as  she  complacently  remarks,  had  the  greatest 
success.  Here,  too,  she  began  to  acquire,  under  Gaiffre, 
otherwise  “  King  David,”  that  art  of  harp-playing  in  which 
she  afterwards  excelled.  Our  host  was  enchanted  with  our 
little  talents,  and  would  frequently  exclaim  with  a  sigh, 
“  What  a  pity  it  is  that  she  is  only  thirteen !”  which  was  fully 
understood  and  appreciated.  And,  indeed,  if  we  had  been  a 
little  older  be  should  not  have  sighed  in  vain,  although  he 
was  over  sixty- five.  Every  consideration  should  fall  before 
our  respect  for  age.  In  any  other  case  we  can  be  firm,  as  for 
example  when  we  reject  a  M.  de  Monville,  who,  by  our  own 
showiog,  had  every  good  quality,  except  quality,  upon  very 
much  the  same  grounds  as  the  impetuous  Achilles.  She  has 
chronicled  one  of  her  habits  while  at  Passy,  to  which,  doubt¬ 
less,  she  owed  much  of  that  easy  fluency  which  no  one  has 
ever  attempted  to  deny  to  her.  In  her  walks  with  Mademoi¬ 
selle  Victoire,  her  mother's  femme-ek-chambre,  who  took  charge 
of  her,  vice  Mademoiselle  de  Mars  dispensed  with,  she  was 
accustomed  to  employ  herself  in  the  following  manner: — 
While  Mademoiselle  Victoire  sat  down  and  knitted,  the  little 
lady  marched  backwards  and  forwards  before  her,  mandating 
imaginary  dialogues  and  building  innumerable  castles  in 
the  lur.  , 

“  In  these  first  dialoeaes  I  aiwars  assumed  that  Mademoiselle  de  Mars 
had  come  to  see  me  secretly.  I  related  to  her  ail  that  happened  to  me, 
all  that  I  thought :  I  made  her  speak  per/ectip  in  character.  She  gave  me 
very  good  advice  for  the  present  and  for  the  future,  and  recounted  to  me 
also,  on  her  part,  all  kinds  of  thiugs,  which  /  invented  with  marvttlous 
fCKititp.  I  grew  so  fond  of  these  imaginary  conversations  that  I  doubt 
whether  the  reality  would  have  had  a  greater  charm  for  mo,  and  I  was 
sadly  disconcerted  when  Mademoiselle  Victoire  put  an  end  to  them  by 
carrying  me  away,  protesting  to  my  imaginary  friend  that  I  should 
retom  on  the  following  day  at  the  same  hour.” 

Madame  la  Marquise  du  Deffand,  philosophising  one  day 
from  her  “tub,”  divided  the  world  into  three  classes — Us 
trompeurs.  Us  trompis,  et  les  trompelles.  Madame  la  Comtesse 
de  Lancy — witness  those  italicised  sentences,  witness  her 
memoirs  p<mua— belonged,  undoubtedly,  to  the  last  of  these. 
But  she  has  been  criticised  as  if  vanity  was  a  rarity,  or  self- 
laudation  an  uncommon  and  monstrous  feature  of  this  kind  of 
composition.  It  is  but  fair,  however,  to  remember  that  in 
this  case  the  education  of  the  writer  had  peculiarly  qualified 
her  for  the  style,  that  her  talents  had  hit  the  taste  of  the  time, 
and  gained  her  extravagant  applause,  and  that,  at  least,  she 
seems  to  have  been  thoroughly  aware  of  her  fault. 

"Since  1  had  lost  Mademoiselle  de  Mars'  [wAo,  ftp  the  wap,  appears  ta 
have  heen  rather  more  sensible  than  those  about  Aer],  "  vanity  had  became 
the  chief  motive  of  all  my  actiona  My  heart  and  my  reasoning  powers 
were  so  little  cultivated,  I  was  praised  so  extravagantly  for  trifies,  that 
I  had  acquired  a  puerile  amour  propre  which  made  me  attach  an  absurd 
Importance  to  all  the  merely  ornamental  talents  which  could  give  a 
certain  celebrity,  ’* 

Quitting  Passy,  the  mother  and  daughter  returned  to  Paris 
lodgings,  where  the  music  and  singing  make  great  progress. 


The  famous  Philidor  gives  her  lessons;  she  learns  to  use 
several  instruments,  among  others  that  one  which  M.  Victor 
Hugo  persists  in  calling  the  "  bngpipe.”  But  the  harp  is 
preferred  before  all ;  indeed,  she  takes  credit  for  having  made 
the  instrument  fashionable — and  "  King  David’s  fortune."  * 

The  summer  of  1701  was  spent  in  another  country  house, 
where  they  make  the  acquaintance  of  that  Madame  d'E'lparb^3 
of  the  little  hands  whose  privilege  it  was  to  peel  cherries  for 
Louis  XV.,  a  distinction  which  was  so  highly  valued  that  the 
lady  is  said  to  have  suffered  frequent  bleeding  in  order  to 
maintain  their  "dazzling  whiteness.”  After  this  Madamo  de 
Saint-Anbin  took  a  small  house  in  the  Rue  d’Agnesseau, 
where,  among  other  visitors,  comes  the  pastellist  Latour, 
the  musician  and  chess-player  Philidor,  and  Honavra,  the 
pianist.  They  saw  a  great  deal  of  good  society,  but  her 
instinctive  good  taste,  she  tells  ns,  warned  her  that  her 
mother  was  far  too  prodigal  of  her  daughter's  singing  and 
playing. 

Meanwhile  M.  de  St.  Anbin,  retnming  from  St.  Domingo, 
it  is  to  be  presumed  with  his  fortune  made,  was  taken  by 
the  English  and  imprisoned  at  Launceston.  Here  he  made 
the  acquaintance  of  a  brother  in  misfortune,  the  Count  Bru- 
lart  de  Oenlis,  an  officer  in  the  navy,  who  not  only  procured 
bis  friend’s  release  after  he  had  been  himself  set  free,  but 
upon  his  descriptions  and  the  judicious  exhibition  of  a  por¬ 
trait,  fell  in  love  with  Madame  de  Lancy.  Her  father  died 
shortly  after  his  return  to  France  of  a  disorder  aggravated  by 
pecuniary  difficulties.  His  widow  found  a  temporary  refuge 
in  the  Convent  of  the  "  Filles  du  Precieux  iiang."  Hero  our 
heroine  received  an  offer  of  marriage  from  a  friend  of  her 
father’s — the  Baron  d’Andlan,  who  conceived  the  original 
idea  of  forwarding  bis  bulky  pedigree  by  bis  valet,  to  assist 
her  in  the  consideration  of  the  matter,  but  without  success. 
Probably  the  fact  that  M.  de  Oenlis’s  uncle  was  Minister  for 
Foreign  Affairs,  which  made  him  a  more  eligible  parti,  had 
something  to  do  with  it.  We  all  know  that  Miss  Rebecca 
Sharpe — who  in  many  things  is  not  unlike  Madame  de  Lancy 
— would  have  been  barely  courteous  to  Jos.  Sedley  if  she 
happened  to  hope  that  Captain  Rawdon  Crawley  would 
prance  up  on  his  black  charger  from  the  Knightsbridge 
Barracks.  The  baron,  however,  determined  to  be  of  the 
family,  and  resigning  the  “fi/ia  pulchrior,"  laid  siege  to  the 
"pukhra  mater,”  whom  he  married  about  eighteen  months 
after. 

From  the  Pricieux  Sang  they  moved  to  Madame  du 
Deffand’s  convent,  St.  Joseph.  Madame  de  Lancy's  dates  and 
age,  like  Sam  Weller’s  spelling,  depend  very  often  upon  her 
momentary  taste  and  fancy ;  but  it  was  apparently  during 
her  stay  here,  or  in  November,  1763,f  that,  much  to  the 
disgust  of  his  very  arbitrary  guardian,  M.  de  Genlis  married 
her.  With  the  exception  of  his  brother,  M.  le  Marquis  de 
Genlis,  most  of  her  husband’s  relatives  scouted  the  pair,  and 
after  a  week  or  two  M.  de  Genlis  carried  her  to  the  Con¬ 
vent  of  Origny.  Here  she  remained  until  April,  17Gf, 
while  her  husband  was  in  garrison  at  Nancy  (for  he  was 
now  a  colonel  of  grenadiers),  and  seems  to  have  passed  the 
time  very  pleasantly.  We  have  heretofore  seen  her  as  Cupid ; 
she  DOW  appears  as  Puck,  to  say  nothing  of  a  part  seldom 
attempted  by  ladies:— 

“  I  cried  a  good  deal  at  losing  M.  da  Oenlis”  [lAe  had  a  ‘  gift  of  tears’ 
quite  equal  to  Lopola'sJ,  “and  allerirards  amused  myself  Immensely  at 


Origny . I  had  a  pretty  room  inside  the  convent  with  my  maid, 

and  I  had  a  servant  who  lodged  with  the  abbess's  peopU  in  the 
outer  building.  ....  I  enjoyed  myself,  and  they  liked  me;  1  often 


played  my  harp  to  Madame  I'Abbesse;  I  sang  motets  in  the  organ, 
gallery  of  the  chnrcb,  and  played  tricks  upon  the  nnns.  I  scoured  the 


*  At  this  time  she  practised  from  eight  to  ten  hours  a  day. 
t  "I  woe  then  ceventeen,"  she  says.  In  a  note  to  her  Preface. 
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ccnldors  it  night-time— thit  Ii  to  iiy,  at  midnight— attired  usually  * * * §ea 
iliablt'  with  horns  and  a  blackened  face,  and  in  this  guise  I  woke  up  the 
younger  nuns,  whilst  I  crept  softly  into  the  cells  of  the  older  ones,  whom 
I  knew  to  be  thoroughly  deaf,  and  rouged  and  patched  them  carefully 
withent  distnibing  their  slnmbcra  They  got  up  every  night  to  go  to 
the  clioir,  and  one  may  fancy  their  inrprise  when  asaembling  In  the 
church  they  found  themselves  so  travestied.  I  went  freely  into  the  cells, 
for  the  nuns  are  forbidden  to  lock  themselves  in,  and  are  obliged  to 
leave  their  keys  in  the  dcors  both  day  and  night  During  the  whole  of 
the  Carnival  I  gave  balls  twice  a  week  in  my  room  with  the  permis¬ 
sion  of  the  abbess  They  allowed  me  to  have  in  the  village  fiddler,  who 
was  sixty  years  of  age  and  blind  of  one  eys  lie  piqued  himaelf  upon 
knowing  all  the  ateps  and  figures,  and  I  remember  that  he  called  the 
chassis  yfangata  My  company  was  composed  of  nuns  and  petutoanatyes: 
the  foimer  acted  as  men,  the  latter  were  the  ladies.  My  refreshments 
consisted  of  cider  and  excellent  pastry,  which  was  made  in  the  convent 
1  have  been  to  many  grand  balls  since,  but  I  question  whether  I  ever 
danced  at  any  more  heartily  or  with  greater  gaiety." 

Yet,  notwithstanding  all  these  “  tours  de  pensionnaire,”  she 
still  found  time  to  acquire  various  kinds  of  information.  She 
learned  to  bring  up  fowls,  to  make  pastry  and  entremets. 
“  My  guitar,  my  harp,  and  my  pen  employed  me  a  great  part 
of  the  day,*  and  I  devoted  at  least  two  hours  every  morning 
to  reading.  I  was  very  ignorant  of  books,  for  up  to  that 
period  all  my  time  had  been  devoted  to  music."  At  Origny, 
too,  she  sjstematicsdiy  perfects  her  fictitious  dialogues;  at 
Origny,  too,  she  begins  to  make  copious  extracts  from  all  she 
reads,  and  to  scribble  verses — among  other  things  an  ^litre 
upon  the  “  Tranquillity  of  the  Cioister."  (!) 

In  the  spring  of  17G4  M.  de  Genlis  fetched  away  his  affec¬ 
tionate  wife,  who  accompanied  him  very  nnwillinglyf  to  his 
brother's  seat  at  Genlis.  M.  le  Marquis  de  Genlis  was  at 
this  time  “under  the  ban.”  Ilis  arbitrary  guardian,  M  de 
Puisienx,  had  not  only  already  shut  him  up  for  five  years  in 
the  Castle  of  Saumur  for  his  incorrigible  gamihg,  but  he  had 
for  the  last  two  been  living  in  a  kind  of  exile  at  his  estate  of 
Genlis,  under  pain  of  making  a  good  marriage.  At  the  pre¬ 
sent  moment  be  was  absent  at  Paris,  we  presume  upon  what 
Hr.  Willet  the  elder  calls  “  patrole." 

At  Genlis  the  newly-married  pair  appear  to  have  lived 
very  happily ;  and  here,  aided  by  the  counsels  of  a  M.  de 
Sanvigny,^  one  of  Madame  de  St.  Aubin’s  friends,  who  visited 
them,  Madame  de  Genlis  pursued  her  multifarious  studies 
with  great  energy : — 

**  Every  day,  when  we  came  In  from  walking,  we”  [U.  de  Oenlii,  U.  de 
Sastigny,  and  heriet/]  “  read  aloud  for  an  hour.  In  a  space  of  four  months 
we  thus  got  through  the  ‘  Lettrtt  Provincialee,' Ihe  letters  of  Madame 
de  Sevigne,  and  the  plays  of  Corneille.  Besides  this  I  read  in  my  room, 
and  time  passed  very  pleasantly  and  quickly.  A  surgeon  of  La  Fere, 
called  M  Mllet,  used  to  come  to  Genlis  every  week;  with  him  I  went 
over  my  old  anatomical  studies,  and,  moreover,  learned  to  bleed,  an 
accompliahmrnt  which  I  have  since  perfected  under  the  learned  Cha. 
mousset  S  I  learned  also  to  dress  wonnds.  In  fact,  I  lost  no  oppor- 
tnnlty,”  ttc.  etc.  [Trumpet  tolo.] 

Then  she  lesms  riding  under  the  auspices  of  a  soldier  of 
fortune  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  is  almost  lost  in  seeking 
adventurously  for  terres  inconnues. 

“  But  this  new  passion  did  not  make  me  neglect  either  my  music  or  my 
itudies ;  M.  de  Sanvigny  superintended  my  reading,  and  I  made  extracts 
I  had  discovered  in  the  pantry  a  large  folio  book,  intended  for  the 
kitchen  accounts ;  I  had  taken  possession  of  it,  and  I  wrote  down  in  it  a 
detailed  Journal  of  my  doings  and  reflections,  intending  to  give  it  to  my 
mother  when  completed;  I  wrote  every  day  a  few  lines,  sometimes 
whole  pages.  Neglecting  no  branch  of  learning,  I  endeavoured  to  gain 
some  insight  into  mral  affairs  and  gardening.  I  went  to  see  the  cider 
made.  I  went  to  watch  all  the  workmen  in  the  village,  the  carpenter,  the 


*  This  is  strangely  like  a  passage  in  Madame  Roland's  memoirs: — "My 
violin,  my  guitar,  and  my  pen  are  three  parts  of  my  life." 

t  She  actually  asked  her  husband  to  let  her  stay  a  month  longer. 
There  is  nowhere  any  trace  of  her  having  had  much  affection  for  him, 
although  he  had  made  considerable  sacrifices  for  her. 

t  Styled  by  Qu£rard  (La  France  LitlSraire)  a  “litUrateur  auui 
mediocre  que  fceond.”  He'published  several  plays  and  varions  other  works. 

§  The  peasants  used  to  come  to  her  at  Genlis  to  be  bled,  possibly  for 
the  thirty  sous  which  she  generally  gave  them. 


weaver,  Ihe  b^et-maker,  etc.  I  learned  to  play  at  billiards  and  several 
games  of  cards,  as  piquet,  reversis,  etc.  M.  de  Genlis  drew  capi  ally” 
["parfaUemenC' ie1iervord\  “in  pen  and  ink;  I  commenced  draaiog 
and  flower-painting." 

M.  le  Marquis  de  Genlis  having  managed  to  find  his  heiress, 
is  married  to  her,  and  everything  in  consequence  goes  merry 
as  his  marriage-bell.  In  September,  1765,  Madame  de  Genlis 
becomes  a  mother,  after  which  she  is  visited  by  her  relations, 
who  thereupon  carry  her  to  court  She  has  left  a  most 
laughable  description  of  the  terrors  of  her  toilet,  over  which 
important  business  Madame  de  Puisienx  and  her  daughter, 
the  Mardchale  d'Etrde,  wrangle  most  unbecomingly.  Her 
hair  is  thrice  dressed  before  her  judges  decide  how  it  shall 
be  finally  worn.  They  rouge  and  powder  her  most  lavishly. 
Then  they  insist  upon  squeezing  her  into  her  “  dress  body,” 
in  order  that  she  may  grow  accustomed  to  it,  lacing  her  so 
tightly  that  she  can  barely  endure  the  pressure.  An  angry  i 
dispute  afterwards  arises  upon  the  question  of  the  ruff, 
during  which  time  the  unfortunate  candidate  for  court 
honours  is  obliged  to  stand,  and  when  the  debate  is  over,  she 
is  BO  worn  out  that  she  can  hardly  walk  in  to  dinner.  It  is 
taken  off  and  replaced  at  least  four  times,  and  the  matter 
is  at  last  decided  by  the  overwhelming  influence  of  the 
Mardchale's  waiting-maids.  After  the  farce  of  dinner  (fur 
she  is  too  lightly  laced  to  eat  anything),  and  during  the 
whole  of  which  the  discussion  is  carried  on  with  great 
acrimony,  she  is  requested  to  get  into  her  hoop  and  train, 
in  order  to  rehearse  the  curtsey  which  Gardel,  the  ballet- 
master  of  the  opera,  has  been  occupied  in  teaching  her.  This 
is  a  partial  success,  although  Madame  de  Puisienx  forbi^  her 
to  slide  back  her  foot  in  order  to  diseng^age  her  train,  a  course 
which  leaves  her  no  resource  but  to  fall  upon  her  face,  in 
order  to  avoid  the  other  extreme  of  being  “  theatrical.”  At 
last,  when  they  start,  she  manages  secretly  to  remove  a  little 
of  the  obnoxious  colour,  but  Madame  de  Puisieux  imme¬ 
diately  pulls  out  a  rouge-box,  and  plasters  her  more  thickly 
than  before.  However,  everything  goes  off  well,  and  she 
manages  to  admire  the  king. 

In  1766  she  again  has  a  daughter,  after  which  her  aunt 
(the  Madame  de  Montesson  who  married  the  Duke  of  Or¬ 
leans  in  1773)  takes  her  to  I'lle  Adam,  the  famous  country- 
house  of  the  Prince  de  Conti,  which  for  a  “yeune  personne" 
was  the  highest  of  honours.  Thence  they  fare  to  Yillera 
Cotterets,  the  seat  of  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  and  afterwards  to 
Madame  de  Puiaienx's,  at  Sillery,  where  the  young  countess, 
returning  to  that  character  of  ingenue  which  she  had  played 
so  successfully  at  Passy,  constructs  and  acts  out  a  clever  little 
drawing-room  scena  which  completely  wins  over  the  elder  lady, 
who  had  hitherto  been  anything  but  amiable. 

To  sum  up.  The  “  royal  blue  eyes"  of  majesty  have  shone 
upon  her,  and  she  is  marked  witli  the  Versailles  sign-manual. 
She  has  appeared  at  File  Adana,  and  propitiated  her  unpro- 
pitious  relatives.  She  may  now  be  said  to  have  made  her 
debut.  H.  A.  D. 


NATURE. 

LEST  are  the  pure  and  simple  hearts. 
Unconsciously  refined 
By  the  free  gifts  that  Heaven  imparts 
Through  Mature  to  the  mind. 

Not  all  the  pleasures  wealth  can  buy 
Equal  their  happy  destiny. 

For  them  the  Spring  unfolds  her  flowers; 

For  them  the  Summer  glows ; 

And  Autumn’s  g;old  and  purple  bowers, 
And  Winter’s  stainless  snows, 

Come  gifted  with  a  charm  to  them 
Richer  than  monarch’s  diadem. 
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THE  FASHIONS. 

T  is  necessary  to  be  behind  the  scenes,  and  a  good  deal  in 

the  private  confidence  of  Parisian  milliners  and  coulurieres, 
to  be  able  to  give  any  correct  notions  of  the  autumn  and 
winter  fashions  even  at  this  time  of  the  year,  for  very  few  of 
those  who  take  the  lead  in  matters  of  taste  and  elegance  are 
as  yet  returned  to  town.  The  Empress  Eugenie  is  still  at 
Biarritz,  with  a  whole  bevy  of  elegant  beauties  round  her. 

The  shooting  season  is  but  begun,  and  is  a  great  induce¬ 
ment  to  prolong  the  agreeable  vie  de  chateau  which  follows  the 
sea-bathing  period.  The  consequence  is  that  pretty  country 
costumes,  fanciful  hats  and  demi-toilettes  for  the  evening,  are 
what  one  is  most  concerned  about  as  yet,  while  winter 
fashions  are  not  thought  of  until  fair  ladies  come  back  to 
their  winter  quarters. 

But  having  been  favoured  with  a  peep  at  the  new  mndiles 
prepared  for  the  beginning  of  winter,  we  are  able  to  give  our 
readers  some  idea  of  them. 

Many  patterns  are  being  tried  for  winter  mantles.  We 
scarcely  know  as  yet  which  will  have  the  preference.  Here 
are  a  few  of  them : — 

The  “  Traveller,"  an  undress  cloak,  composed  of  three 
superposed  circular  capes,  forming  altogether  a  long  garment. 
The  model  we  saw  was  made  of  fine  grey  cloth,  lined  with 
red  ;  the  edge  of  each  cape  was  scalloped  out  and  bound  with 
rod.  There  was  no  collar ;  the  top  cape  was  merely  bound 
with  red  round  the  tep,  and  fastened  with  red  cords  and 
tassels.  This  pattern  is  also  prepared  in  grey  and  blue,  or 
violet  and  black. 

Materials,  grey  on  the  outside,  and  of  some  bright  colour, 
especially  red,  on  the  wrong  side,  will  be  very  fashionable 
both  for  outdoor  jackets  and  circular  capes.  The  trimming 
shonli^be  matched  to  the  colour  of  the  lining. 

The  “  Fuchsia”  casaque  is  made  of  dark  purple  velvet,  lined 
and  quilted  with  crimson  silk.  It  is  half-fitting,  and  has  two 
long  points  in  front  and  two  at  the  back ;  at  the  sides  it  is  very 
short.  There  is  a  short  cape  at  the  top,  cut  out  into  points 
like  the  peplnm  basque ;  each  point  is  finished  off  by  a  long 
purple  silk  tassel — this  is  the  only  trimming.  This  casaque, 
as  we  have  described  it,  was  meant  to  wear  with  a  purple 
silk  dress,  made  in  the  princess  shape,  with  a  red  piping 
between  each  seam,  and  rather  shorter  than  a  petticoat  of 
red  cashmere,  trimmed  with  black  velvet.  But  tbe  same 
pattern  may  be  entirely  black,  or  black  lined  with  violet  or 
bine. 

A  half-fitting  casaque  of  blue  velvet,  lined  and  quilted  with 
white  silk,  is  cut  out  in  deep  Vandykes  all  round.  The  trim¬ 
ming  consists  of  blue  silk  tassels  placed  both  at  the  points  of 
the  Vandykes  and  between  them ;  tbe  sleeves  are  narrow  at 
the  top,  and  gradually  widen  towards  the  bottom,  terminating 
in  a  double  Vandyke.  This  casaque  is  intended  to  be  worn 
with  a  short  skirt  of  blue  velvet,  cut  in  Vandykes  round  the 
bottom,  and  trimmed  with  tassels,  and  an  under-skirt  of  black 
silk  with  a  deep  pleated  flounce  round  the  bottom.  We 
should  rather  say  the  under-dress  instead  of  the  under¬ 
skirt,  for  it  is,  in  fact,  a  dress  of  black  silk,  with  a  high  bodice 
and  long  sleeves,  only  it  is  rather  short,  and  not  at  all  train¬ 
shaped.  The  velvet  skirt  is  made  with  a  low  bodice  without 
sleeves,  and  trimmed  with  black  lace,  studded  with  jet. 

This  is  quite  a  novelty  for  a  town  dress,  but  it  will  most 
likely  be  very  fashionable  this  winter. 

Sometimes  the  short  dress  and  casaque  are  of  black  velvet, 
and  the  under-dress  of>  coloured  silk,  which  looks  extremely 
well. 

As  three  different  colours  cannot  be  admitted  in  one  toilet, 
the  short  dress  must  either  be  of  the  same  colour  as  the 
casaque,  or  of  the  same  colour  as  the  under-skirt. 

Another  now  modele  for  a  winter  mantle  is  the  "  polonaise,” 
made  like  a  redingote  dress,  and  buttoned  down  all  the  way  ; 
so  long  that  only  a  few  inches  of  the  under-skirt  show  all 
round. 

We  have  noticed  “  polonaises”  made  of  soft  curly  cloth  called 
moutonne,  in  pretty  shades  of  grey ;  others  in  fine  black  or 
purple  cloth,  trimmed  with  narrow  borders  of  black  Australinn 
fur ;  and  others,  again,  of  velvet,  lined  and  quilted  with  silk. 

They  will  also  made  of  quilted  silk,  and  so  will  the  half¬ 
fitting  casaqnes  with  peplnm  basques. 

The  most  elegant  style  of  mantle  will  certainly  bo  a 
casaque  of  velvet,  silk,  or  satin,  to  match  with  the  dress. 


The  velvet  casaqnes  are  either  quite  plain  or  very  richly 
trimmed  with  black  lace,  jet,  and  passementerie. 

The  garment  for  morning  neijUije  wear  is  the  loose  paletot ; 
it  is  made  of  striped  or  speckled  moUtton,  of  plush,  cloth,  or 
flannel. 

Small  crinolines  of  horsehair  are  prepared  for  the  winter 
season,  and  the  skirts  of  dresses  are  made  very  scant. 

Walking  dresses  are  made  with  double  skirts,  the  under¬ 
skirt  being  only  a  little  longer  than  an  ordinary  petticoat. 

Ladies  who  prefer  a  contrast  wear  a  dross  with  a  short 
skirt  over  a  coloured  petticoat. 

Most  indoor  toilets,  however,  are  still  made  with  train- 
shaped  skirts.  Short  ones  are  as  yet  only  adopted  in  place 
of  the  looped-np  dresses. 

The  new  reps,  poplins,  and  merinos  are  either  striped, 
speckled,  or  plain.  The  material  called  knickerbocker  is 
made  of  all  colours,  and  obtains  great  success  in  Paris.  The 
speckled  granite  is  also  very  fashionable. 

It  is  said  that  many  under-ekirts  will  be  made  this  winter 
of  different  coloured  plaids,  especially  the  blue  and  green  so 
much  the  fashion  a  short  time  ago. 

Let  us  go  back  to  autumn  dresses,  such  as  they  are  now 
worn,  and  will  continue,  at  least  to  the  end  of  October. 

A  dress  of  blue  mohair  is  made  in  the  Empire  style,  and 
trimmed  with  a  wide  cross-strip  of  black  silk,  edged  with 
blue  fringe. 

The  casaque  has  five  separate  basques,  also  trimmed  with 
black  Bilk  and  blue  fringe;  tbe  ornaments  on  the  sleeves 
and  the  waistband  are  blue,  piped  with  black  and  bordered 
with  fringe.  The  waistband  is  fastened  at  the  side,  under  a 
bine  and  black  rosette. 

A  dinner  dress  of  grey  gros-grain  silk  is  made  in  the 
princess  shape.  Tbe  skirt  is  trimmed  with  a  deep  flounce  of 
ancient  guipure,  over  which  are  placed  three  rouleaux  of 
grey  satin.  The  bodice  ia  covered  with  three  lapels  of  gui¬ 
pure,  which  come  down  some  way  over  the  skirt,  one  at  the 
back  and  two  in  front.  Half-fitting  sleeves  are  made  entirely 
of  guipure,  and  the  epaulettes  are  formed  of  three  rouleaux 
of  grey  silk. 

Another  silk  dress  is  grey  and  blue.  The  under-skirt  is 
blue,  trimmed  with  cross-strips  of  grey  silk ;  the  upper-skirt 
is  grey,  scalloped  out  round  the  bottom  and  ornamented  with 
three  rows  of  blue  fringe.  The  bodice  is  grey,  with  a  blue 
stomacher  trimmed  with  fringe,  and  blue  sleeves. 

There  is  a  very  decided  tendency  in  the  present  fashions  to 
adopt  a  mixture  of  two  different  colours  in  the  same  dress. 
These  should  be  chosen  with  taste.  Black  or  grey  looks  best 
with  a  gay  colour.  Purple  may  be  worn  with  maize  or  pink. 
Tbe  colours  of  the  fuchsia,  purple  and  crimson,  are  a  favourite 
mixture. 

Evening  dresses  have  at  present  no  exclusive  style.  Some 
are  made  after  the  Louis  XV.  and  some  after  the  Grecian 
fashion. 

Here  are  a  few  examples : — 

A  dress  of  silver-grey  silk  is  caught  up  with  branches  of 
very  small  pink  roses,  which  go  up  to  the  waist  between  each 
width ;  the  bodice  is  low  and  cut  square  on  the  top ;  it  is  edged 
with  a  delicate  garland  of  roses;  there  are  no  sleeves,  but 
epaulettes  formed  of  roses  over  bouillons  of  white  tulle.  Tbe 
under-skirt  is  of  light  blue  silk.  Tbe  coiffure  is  composed  of 
bandelettes  of  the  same  colour,  and  small  tufts  of  roses. 

A  dress  of  guipure-tulle  is  made  in  the  princess  shape. 
Tbe  seams  are  divided  by  strips  of  guipure  insertion,  and 
the  skirt  is  trimmed  round  the  bottom  with  a  deep  border  of 
guipure.  The  bodice  is  high,  and  tbe  sleeves  half  long,  with 
a  guipure  trimming  at  the  top  and  bottom.  The  under-dress 
is  of  rose-coloured  silk,  and  has  a  low  bodice  and  short 
sleeves.  This  is  not  a  ball  toilette,  but  only  a  dinner  or 
evening  dress. 

Another  is  a  dress  of  maize-coloured  silk,  caught  up  with 
white  marabout  feathers,  over  an  under-skirt  of  white  tulle, 
divided  by  rouleaux  of  maize-coloured  satin.  The  very  low 
bodice  is  completed  by  draperies  of  white  tulle,  trimmed  with 
satin  rouleaux. 

Coiffures  are  less  closely  copied  from  the  antique  than  last 
year.  Curls  are  very  fashionable.  The  chignon  of  short 
thick  curls,  or  of  long  ones  placed  close  together  lengthwise, 
is  the  most  elegant.  Others  are  formed  by  twisting  the  hair 
and  then  coiling  it  round  and  round.  In  front  the  hair  is 
arranged  in  low  waved  bandeaux  or  in  double  raised  ones ;  a 
small  bunch  of  frizzed  curls  is  placed  on  the  top  of  the  fore- 
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head,  betvreen  the  bandeaux;  and  a  fen  drooping  curia  are 
added  on  either  aide  of  the  chignon.  When  no  curls  are 
worn  a  plaited  coronet  ia  placed  over  the  bandeaux. 

Straw  ornaments  are  a  good  deal  used  in  modern  head¬ 
dresses.  Tiny  bunches  of  wild  black  grapes,  with  frosted 
foliage,  arc  placed  upon  a  wreath  of  twisted  straw. 

Cameos  are  made  of  delicately-workod  straw,  and  placed 
upon  bandeaux  of  bright  blue  velvet.  Straw  ornaments 
droop  in  the  neck  at  the  back. 

Other  coiffures  are  formed  entirely  of  flowers.  A  largo 
bunch  of  red  geraniums  is  placed  over  the  forehead ;  trailing 
branches  of  the  same  are  twined  round  the  chignon. 

A  coronet  of  white  lilac  with  a  largo  pink  roso  at  tho  side, 
a  bunch  of  pink,  white,  and  lilac  chrysanthemums  placed  upon 
bandelettes  of  black  velvet,  are  pretty  autumn  coiffures. 

We  shall  not  be  able  to  say  for  certain  what  is  to  bo  the 
shape  of  bonnets  for  winter  before  next  month.  We  aro  told 
by  competent  authorities  that  they  will  bo  made  rather  larger, 
but  still  of  the  Lamballe  shape. 

We  have  already  seen  some  velvet  bonnets. 

One  was  of  black  velvet,  trimmed  with  black  lace,  with  ono 
pink  rose  at  the  side. 

Another  was  of  blue  velvet,  trimmed  with  a  border  of 
white  marabout  feathers.  Both  were  of  the  Lamballe  shape, 
but  coming  down  a  little  more  over  the  ears. 

A  third  was  of  green  terry  velvet,  trimmed  with  black  lace 
and  jet,  and  with  a  small  bright-coloured  bird  at  tho  side. 

But  in  general  autumn  bonnets  are  made  of  tulle  and  lace, 
and  trimmed  with  velvet  flowers,  or  of  crape,  embroidered 
with  beads.  Crapo  veils  of  tho  same  colour  are  worn  with 
crape  bonnets. 

Brocaded  ribbons  aro  vory  handsome  this  year,  and  are 
much  used,  not  only  for  bonnets,  but  for  sashes,  waistbands, 
and  dress  trimmings. 

The  real  fashions  of  tho  day  are  those  that  are  now  ad¬ 
mired  at  fashionable  watering-places,  especially  Trouville 
and  Dieppe. 

There  aro  three  styles  of  dresses  equally  in  “favour — short 
dresses,  with  undor-skirts  trimmed  with  a  deep  pleated 
flounce,  train-shaped  dresses,  or  long  dresses,  tied  at  tho 
back  about  half  way  down,  over  the  under-skirt. 

The  latter  aro  of  a  simple,  antique  style,  and  do  not  admit 
of  any  crin  line  at  all. 

Let  ns  describe  a  few  of  these  elegant  toilettes. 

Under-skirt  of  blue  silk,  upper-skirt  of  white  grenadine, 
drawn  over  tho  blue  silk,  and  th  d  as  a  scarf  at  the  back. 
Bodice  of  blue  silk,  with  a  white  Marie  Antoinette  fichu 
crossed  over  it.  Toquet  of  white  straw,  bound  with  blue 
velvet,  and  wreathed  with  tiny  piuk  roses. 

A  short  dress  of  buttercup-coloured  foulard,  trimmed  with 
strips  of  white  guipure  insertion.  Under-skirt  of  white 
mohair.  Toquet  of  black  straw,  trimmed  with  buttercups. 

A  train-shaped  dress  of  violet  satin,  with  a  tunic  of  black 
Chantilly  lace  over  it.  Coiffure  composed  of  large  pansies  of 
violet  velvet,  with  gold-coloured  centres. 

A  dinner  dress  of  dust-grey  silk,  made  in  the  princess 
shape,  is  trimmed  down  the  front  with  four  strips  of  mauve 
silk,  covered  with  white  guipure.  Tho  high  bodice  is 
made  with  sleeves  open  at  the  elbow,  and  tight  under- 
sleeves.  Those  aro  called  manchen  a  la  juive,  and  aro  quite  a 
novelty. 

Another  dinner  dress,  of  white  poult  de  soie,  with  wide 
maize-coloured  strips,  is  trimmed  round  tho  bottom  with 
three  cross-strips  of  plain  maizc-coloured  silk  of  unequal 
widths,  covered  with  a  light  ornament  of  jet  beads.  Low 
bodice,  with  a  jacket  of  black  lace  over  it. 

An  evening  dress  of  white  gauze,  caught  up  and  tied  at  the 
back  over  an  under-dress  of  mauve  silk.  The  wide  skirt 
falls  like  the  lapels  of  a  scarf  at  tho  back,  and  is  fastened  by 
a  clasp  of  pearls.  Low  bodice,  cut  square  at  tho  top  and 
trimmed  with  lace,  and  Mario  Antoinette  sleeves. 

And,  lastly,  for  a  young  lady,  a  dress  of  white  silk,  finely 
striped  with  rose  colour,  made  with  a  double  skirt.  Low 
bodice,  and  fichu  of  white  tulle  crossed  over  the  bosom. 

OUR  SMALL  FASHION  PIATE. 

First  Fiouhe. — A  Lamballe  bonnet  of  green  silk,  trimmed 
with  silk  ruches  descending  along  the  cheeks,  and  fastened 
with  white  ribbon  strings.  Tho  dress  of  green  striped  silk, 
and  looped  up  round  the  bottom  so  as  to  show  a  black  silk 
petticoat.  A  paletot  ef  black  silk,  cut  rather  short  and  half- 

fitting,  within  sleeve  very  large  at  the  bottom,  and  trimmed 
on  tho  should^  with  black  yak  fringe. 

Second  Fioure. — Costume  for  a  Little  Girl.— A  “mari- 
niere"  hat  of  black  velvet,  adorned  with  a  solforino  ribbon. 
The  paletot  made  of  solferino  poplin  has  white  revers,  lined 
with  black  velvet,  and  fastened  with  a  black  velvet  button. 
The  white  silk  skirt,  turned  up  all  round  the  bottom  with 
similar  revers,  is  worn  over  plain  solferino  silk  petticoat. 

Third  Fioure. — A  bonnet  of  pleated  white  silk,  edged 
round  with  scarlet  velvet,  wide  white  ribbon  strings.  'I’he 
Venetian  pardessus  of  Hack  velvet,  lined  with  satin,  ia 
tight-fitting.  The  ornamentation  consists  of  black  passe¬ 
menterie  and  long  cordelicres.  Tho  wide  sleeves  as  well  as 
the  skirts  of  the  pardessus  are  open  at  tho  bottom,  and  have 
revers  fastened  by  gimp  buttons  or  cordelieres.  The  plain 
silk  dress  is  looped  up  and  fastened  behind  in  a  large  bow,  and 
worn  over  a  white  silk  petticoat. 

Fourth  Figure.— A  Henriot  hat  of  grey  felt,  adorned  with 
a  cordeliere  hanging  behind.  A  Hungarian  paletot  of  maroon- 
coloured  velvet,  edged  round  with  grey  fur.  The  long  pointed 
hood  is  lined  with  white  silk  and  trimmed  with  similar  grey 
fur.  The  dress  is  made  of  plain  light  mauve  figured  silk. 

Fifth  Figure. — A  Chloe  bonnet  of  white  terry  velvet, 
surrounded  by  white  violets,  and  fastened  by  white  tulle  scarf- 
strings.  A  short  loose  paletot  of  black  gros-grain  silk,  simply 
trimmed  with  silk  buttons.  A  plain  light  grey  silk  skirt. 

Sixth  Figure. — Toilet  for  a  You.ng  Lady. — A  blue  velvet 
toquet  edged  with  swansdown.  The  tight-fitting  peplum  and 
dress  with  double  skirt  are  made  of  thick  blue  silk,  tho  whole 
being  trimmed  with  swansdown. 

OUR  COLOURED  PATTERN. 

FENDER  STOOL  IN  RERUN  WOOL-W'ORK  AND  BEADS. 

This  pattern  is  worked  in  Berlin  wool  and  beads,  and  is  very 
effective.  The  narrow  Grecian  bjrder  on  either  side  is  worked 
in  two  shades  of  grey  beads,  with  an  outline  of  black  wool.  The 
bouquets  of  flowers,  azaleas,  and  wallflowers  are  embroidered 
in  beantifully-shadod  wools  and  silks;  the  ground  on  which 
they  rest  ia  pearl-grey  wool,  with  a  pattern  of  gold  beads  upon 
it.  The  white  border  and  oval  medallions,  visible  between 
the  bouquets,  aro  worked  in  beads  of  two  shades  of  grey, 
chalk,  and  crystal. 

If  tho  pattern  is  worked  for  a  fender-stool  tho  bonquot  of 
pink  azaleas  will  be  placed  in  the  centre,  and  that  of  wall¬ 
flowers  will  be  repeated  with  tho  corner  on  tho  opposite  side. 
The  outer  border  may  be  black  or  grey,  according  to  taste. 

This  pattern  would  also  look  exceedingly  well  as  a  border 
for  window-curtains,  and  it  may  be  used  for  covering  arm¬ 
chairs,  settees,  and  other  pieces  of  furniture,  if  the  strips  are 
divided  by  others  of  equal  width,  in  rep  or  velvet,  of  tho 
colour  of  tho  rest  of  tho  furniture. 

INDIA  AND  THE  COLONIES. 

Madame  Oonband  has  received  many  inquiries  aboni  dresses, 
bonnets,  hats,  trimmings,  and  various  articles  of  apparel,  from 
the  subscribers  to  the  Englishwoman’s  Domestic  Migazinb 
residing  in  India,  in  Canada,  and  other  of  our  Possessions  and 
Colonies.  The  dilBcnlties  in  the  way  of  obtaining  the  more  im¬ 
portant  articles  of  dress  in  good  style  appear  to  be  very  great, 
and  Madame  Gonband  has  received  remittances  from  many  ladies 
with  requests  to  purchase  and  forward  to  various  parts  of  the 
globe  certain  stated  items.  In  those  instances  where  the  need 
seemed  urgent— there  was  one  interesting  case  of  a  wedding,  and 
several  of  balls  and  parties — Madame  Goubaud  executed  the  com¬ 
missions,  hut  it  has  not  been  possible  hitherto  to  attend  to  all  the 
wishes  of  all  correspondents.  The  conveniences,  however,  would 
seem  to  be  considerable  that  would  accrue  from  ladies  in  India, 
Canada,  and  in  other  parts  remote  from  shops  and  fashion,  being 
able  to  correspond  with  some  one  in  Europe  capable  of  com¬ 
prehending  and  executing  commissions  for  Indies.  And  in  tho 
belief  that  she  may  bo  useful  to  many  correspondents,  Madame 
Oonband  has  made  arrangements  which  will  enable  her  to  execute 
any  commands  for  the  manufactures  and  articles  of  London  or 
Paris.  It  ia  hardly  necessary  to  add  that,  in  their  letters,  tho 
writers  must  be  very  precise,  and  Madame  Goubaud  must  have 
carte  blanche  to  exercise  her  own  taste  and  judgment  in  any 
difficulty  that  may  arise. 
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f  ^nglts^tooman's  ^onbtrsajtfftu. 


But  few  friends  sre  calling  in  this  chiily  Octohcr,  and  we  sit  almost 
alone;  except  that  the  welcome  Ore  imparts  its  cheerful  influence 
to  the  room,  we  should  feel  despondent  at  so  little  company.  Perhaps 
onr  friends  have  forgotten  our  new  address,  and  are  under  the  impres¬ 
sion  that  we  have  been  swept  away  hy  the  New  Palace  of  Justice,  of 
which  348,  Strand,  is  to  form  a  portion  of  the  site.  To  avoid  any 
mistakes  about  this  matter,  we  beg  leave  to  apprise  the  public  that  all 
letters  should  be  directed  to  ns  henceforth  in  the  following  manner : — 

Editor  op  thb  “  ENGLISH WOMA.N  S  DOMESTIC  MAGAZINE,” 
Care  of  Messrs.  Ward,  Lock,  and  Ttleb, 

Warwick  House,  Paternoster  Bow,  E.C. 

We  hope  to  meet  a  great  host  of  old  friends  and  new  in  our  No¬ 
vember  Conversazione.  Come  one,  come  all,  the  more  the  merrier, 
and  the  best  entertainment  we  can  give  is  at  your  service. 

And  now  to  see  after  the  wants  of  those  who  have  found  ns  out  and 
favoured  us  with  their  company.  To  begin  with 

Peggt,  who  complains  sadly  of  being  unwell,  and  with  no  inclina¬ 
tion  to  stir  out,  should  do  as  Mrs.  Dombey  was  advised  to  do,  “  make 
an  effort"  Exercise  is  a  valuable  preventive  of  disease.  We  are 
afraid  that  some  wives  and  daughters  do  not  avail  themselves  as  they 
might  of  this  great  promoter  of  health.  Some  who  have  children  tif 
the  principal  portion  of  their  time  between  meals,  and,  of  course,  al 
their  meals — especially  those  who  employ  themselves  with  any  kind 
of  needlework,  sometimes  scarcely  moving  across  the  room.  What 
wonderif  they  have  to  complain  of  headache,  nervousness,  and  other 
ills  which  we  need  not  particularise  ?  Let  them  employ  themselves 
articelf  at  intervals,  however  short,  and  especially  if  they  have  chil¬ 
dren,  let  them  contrive,  when  the  weather  is  suitable,  to  take  a  short 
walk  with  them,  if  it  be  but  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour.  This  will  tend 
greatly  to  put  their  blood  into  freehand  healthy  circulation ;  it  will 
relieve  and  refresh  their  spirits,  revive  their  exhausted  energies,  and 
keep  them  free  from  many  ailments  to  which  they  would  otherwise  be 
liable.  Even  where  green  fields  are  not  easily  come-at-able,  there  are 
broad  and  open  streets  where  good  air  may  be  obtained. 

A  CoKSTAKT  Reader  will  find  our  friend  the  .\mateur  Casual  has 
resumed  his  papers  on  “  The  Depths  of  Poverty.”  An  article  on  the 
districts  where  the  cholera  was  most  prevalent  is  given  in  the  present 
number. 

Aggrieved  should  be  careful  bow  she  quarrels  with  her  frienda 
There  must  always  be  two  parties  to  a  quarrel  When  friendship  has 
received  a  shock  it  is  difficult  to  set  it  right  Mischief-makers  are 
often  the  cause  of  breaking  op  old  friendships.  Says  Coleridge— 

“  Alas !  they  bad  been  friends  in  youth ; 

But  whispering  tongues  can  poison  truth ; 

And  constancy  dwells  in  realms  above; 

And  life  is  thorny ;  and  youth  is  vain : 

And  to  be  wroth  with  one  we  love 
Doth  work  like  madness  in  the  brain.  .... 

Each  spake  words  of  high  disdain 
And  insult  to  bis  heart’s  best  brother  : 

They  parted — ne'er  to  meet  again  I 
But  never  either  found  another 
To  free  the  hollow  heart  from  paining; 

They  stood  aloof,  the  scars  remaining. 

Like  cliffs  which  had  been  rent  asunder; 

A  dreary  sea  now  flows  between. 

But  neither  heat,  nor  frost,  nor  thunder. 

Shall  wholly  do  away,  I  ween. 

The  marks  of  that  which  once  hath  been.” 

CcRious.  Too  had  best  address  yourself  to  the  officers  of  the 
Herald's  College,  Doctor's  Commons,  St.  Paul'a  The  following  par¬ 
ticulars  will  give  you  all  the  information  yon  require  about  the  college 
itself : — The  Herald's  College,  of  which  the  Earl  Marshal  is  the  bead, 

I  was  incorporated  by  Richard  III.,  who  invested  it  with  many  privileges 
and  immunities.  To  publish  all  royal  proclamations,  and  to  arrange 
the  solemnities  of  coronations,  royal  marriages,  christenings,  funerals, 
and  other  ceremonies,  still  fall  within  its  province.  But  the  evidence 
of  heralds  to  support  pedigrees  is  not  received  In  a  court  of  justice 
unless  the  testimony  has  relation  to  their  original  visitation  books, 
which  were  compiled  when  solemn  and  regular  circuits  were  periodi¬ 
cally  made  through  every  part  of  the  kingdom.  These,  being  autbo- 
lised  registers  of  marriages  and  descents,  verified  by  the  heads  of 
families,  are  allowed  to  be  good  evidence  in  matters  of  pedigree.  The 
members  of  the  college  are  mainly  occupied  in  giving  assistance  to 
those  who  desire  to  trace  their  descent  for  the  recovery  of  property, 
titles,  or  for  other  purposes;  but  they  are  consulted  like  other  profes¬ 
sional  persons,  and  the  records  they  keep  are  not  to  be  confounded 
with  the  books  of  the  college,  in  which  only  proved  pedigrees  are 
entered.  The  college  has  the  power  of  granting  armorial  bearings  to 


Individuals  who  were  previously  not  known  to  possess  these  distinc¬ 
tions  ;  and  such  honourable  augmentations,  or  grants  of  supporters, 
as  the  crown  may  confer,  are  registered,  arranged,  and  devised  by 
them.  The  corporation  consists  of  thirteen  members,  viz.,  three  kings 
of  arms — Garter,  Clarenceux,  and  Norroy;  six  heralds — Somerset, 
Chester,  Lancaster,  Richmond,  York,  and  Windsor;  and  four  pursul- 
vants — Rouge  Croix,  Portcullis,  Rouge  Dragon,  and  Red  Mantle.  There 
are  also  similar  officers  for  Ireland  and  Scotland. 

Aspirant.  The  most  effectual  plan  for  obtaining  a  command  of 
language  is  to  cultivate  an  acquaintance  with  the  works  of  the  best 
standard  authors.  The  practice  of  reading  them  aloud  maybe  adopted 
with  advantage. 

Lilt.  Bouquets  in  ball-rooms  are  said  to  be  injurious,  on  the  prin¬ 
ciple  that  flowers  during  the  day  give  out  oxygen  gas,  which  helps  to 
support  life,  but  that  at  night  they  emit  carbonic  acid  gas,  the  most 
deleterious  and  poisonous  gas  known.  The  headaches  and  other  aches 
usually  following  balls  may,  perhaps,  in  some  degree  be  traceable  to 
this  cause. 

We  have  a  long  letter  before  ns  from  one  who  signs  herself  AnATna, 
all  about  “High”  and  “Low”  Church,  and  preachers  and  preaching, 
and  Dr.  Somebody  and  the  end  of  the  world.  We  cannot  enter  on  all 
the  points  introduced,  but  what  does  Agatra  say  to  the  following? — 

“A  jolly  parson  of  the  good  old  stock. 

By  birth  a  gentleman,  yet  homely  too. 

Suiting  his  phrase  to  Hodge  and  Margery, 

Whom  be  once  christened  and  has  married  since. 

A  little  lax  in  doctrine  and  in  life; 

Not  thinking  God  was  captious  in  such  things 
As  what  a  man  might  drink  on  holidays, 

But  holding  true  religion  was  to  do 
At  you'd  be  done  by — irhieh  could  nerer  mean 
That  he  should  preach  three  sermons  in  a  tceei." 

Does  it  touch  the  high  level  of  what  her  “  spiritual  pastor”  should  be? 
George  Eliot  is  responsible  for  it  in  Felix  Holt. 

An  Inquisitive  Girl,  whose  letters,  unfortunately,  have  been  over¬ 
looked,  is  excessively  indignant  with  us  on  account  thereof  She 
wishes  to  know  what  is  the  meaning  of  “anon ;”  when  a  lady  recently 
married  wishes  to  give  up  some  of  her  friends  bow  she  should  do  it; 
what  is  the  signification  of  Selah,  so  frequently  occurring  in  the  Psalms ; 
what  is  the  best  pattern  for  a  lad.v's  nightdress;  howto  manage  a 
child  of  five  years  old  who  is  so  wayward  and  passionate  as  to  be  often 
beside  itself.  It's  “shameful,”  our  correspondent  says,  that  we  have 
not  answered  earlier.  Well,  then.  Firstly ;  “Anon"  is  an  old  English 
word  something  akin  to  “directly,'-  or  the  “Coming,  sir,"  of  a  tavern 
waiter.  When  Prince  Hal,  disguised  as  a  drawer— see  Henry  IV., 
Part  2,  Act  il.  Scene  the  last — has  to  answer  to  Falstaff's  cry  for  sack, 
what  does  he  answer  but  “Anon,  anon,  sir?'  Secondly:  The  most 
polite  way  of  casting  off  your  friends  is  to  pay  no  return  visit ;  if  they 
are  obtuse  to  this  civil  incivility,  be  engaged  when  they  call,  and  do 
not  see  them.  If  they  persist,  write  a  quiet  note  and  dismiss  them 
with  courtesy.  Thirdly :  The  word  “  Selah,”  which  occurs  no  less 
than  seventy- four  times  in  the  Hebsew  text  of  the  Psalms,  is  gene¬ 
rally  construed  to  be  a  note  of  admiration  demanding  a  solemn  pause. 
It  is  usually  placed  at  some  remarkable  passage,  and  seems  intended 
to  excite  and  quicken  the  attention.  Some  authorities  aver  that  it  Is 
only  a  musical  note,  or  an  instruction  for  the  musical  performers ;  and 
by  others  it  is  affirmed  to  be  only  a  repeat.  Fourthly ;  A  full-sized 
paper  model  of  the  article  yon  want,  tacked  together  and  trimmed, 
can  be  had  for  2s.  by  application  to  Madame  Adolphe  Goubaud,  248, 
Strand,  London,  W.C.  Fifthly:  When  the  fit  of  passion  la  at  its 
height,  take  the  child  gently  but  firmly  and  dip  it  into  a  water-butt. 
If  the  passion  is  thereby  increased  dip  the  patient  again.  When  the 
passion  subsides,  undress  the  child,  put  on  its  night-clothes,  and  send 
it  to  bed.  Let  every  fit  of  passion  be  followed  by  this  hydropathic 
treatment,  and  the  cure  is  certain..  We  know  it  to  have  been  tried 
successfully. 

TO  OUR  SUBSCRIBERS. 

In  the  Xoveniber  Kumber  of  the  “  Engliihiooman’i  Domestic 
Ma.  azine”  vnU  he  included — 

Thirty-two  Pages  of  Literature. 

A  Coloured  Fashion  Plate  {forge  octavoY 
An  Enlarged  Sheet  of  Needlework  and  Fashion  Designs. 

Diagrams  jar  cutting-out  a  Jacket  without  Sleeves. 

A  Coloured  Pattern  representing  a  What-Not  for  ^rlin  Wool 
Work  in  the  New  Campana  Mode. 

The  Cut-Out  Patterns  of  the  New  and  Fashiorudde  Mantle 
“  L' Aureole." 

A  Supplement,  consisting  of  Sixteen  Large  Pages,  equal  to  thirty- 
two  of  the  Magazine,  eight  of  the  pages  Fully  Illustrated  with  New 
and  Pretty  Designs  for  Fashions  and  Needlework  of  every  descrip¬ 
tion;  the  remaining  eight  devoted  to  Tales,  Essays,  Reviews,  and 
New  Music. 

A  Large  Coloured  Fashion  Plate. 

Ac.,  Ac.,  Ac.,  Ac. 
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])AZZLr.D,  SOT  Blinded  ! — Chaps.  VII. — X.  Scandal  at  Scanmere.— Chaps.  VI.,  VII. 
Wooing  and  Wedding.  Deserted. 

A  Hevoi.utidnaky  Uelic.  Ocn  Vegetables. 

Legends  oe  the  West  Country.  Concerts,  Operas,  Plats,  and  Enter- 

Morning.  t.ainments. 

“  The  Human  Form  Diatne.”  Odr  Paris  News-letter. 

Norman  and  Grind.  A  Tale  of  the  Pre-  The  Fragment  Basket. 

sent  Day. — Chaps.  XXVIII.,  XXIX.  Down  in  the  Valley. — Chaps.  III.,  IV. 

Madame  dk  Genlis.  About  Boses. 

Hope  Deferred.  By  the  Way. 

The  Fashions.  Musical  Notices. 

The  Englishwoman’s  Conversazione.  Household  Good. 

FASHIONS  AND  NEEDLEWORK. 

A  Sheet  of  Designs,  contaming  information  abont  Fashion,  Dress,  and  Needlework. 

A  Laroe  Prettily-coloured  Fashion  Plate.  A  Small  Fashion  Plate. 
Full-sized  Patterns  for  cutting  ont  a  Jacket  without  Sleeves,  aud  the  Madeleine 
and  Lamballe  Mornino  Caps. 

Cut-out  Patterns  of  L’AurIiole  Mantle. 

A  Coloured  Pattern  for  a  What-Not  in  Berlin  Wool  Work. 

Seven  Large  Illustrated  Pages  of  Novoltiei  in  Ladies'  Dross  aud  Needlework. 
[AH  riylit$  of  traiuilation  and  reproduction  reserved.] 
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HAIR  RESTORED,  PRESERVED,  &  BEAUTIFIED. 

“  This  ELEGANT  and  FRAGRANT  OIL  is  universally  in  high  repute 

for  its  unparalleled  success  duiing  the  last  sixty  years  in  promoting  the 
Growth,  Restoring,  and  Beautilying  the  Human  Hair.  It  prevents 
,  Hair  from  falling  off  or  turning  grey,  strengthens  weak  Hair,  cleanses 
-  5'—  ■  ,  it  from  Scurf  and  Dandriff,  and  makes  it  Bcautlfally  Soft,  Pliable, 

^  W  Oloaey.  For  C 1 1 ILDRKN  it  is  especially  recommended,  as  forming 

the  basis  of  a  BEAUITFI  L  HEAD  OF  HAIR,  while  its  introduction 
\ -I;  .■  •  -•  /  into  the  Nursery  of  Royalty,  and  the  numerous  Testimonials  constantly 

i  .  received  of  its  eilicacy,  afi'ord  the  best  and  sureet  proof  of  its  merits. 

INTERESTINQ  FACT. 

The  following  singular  and  authentic  case  of  restoration  of  the  Human  Hair  is  worthy  of  observation,  more  particularly  as  it  relates  to  an  article 
of  high  and  universal  repute  during  the  last  half  century.  Mr.  A.  Hermann,  of  Queen-street,  Soho,  had  been  quite  bald  for  some  time  past,  and  bad 
tried  various  preparations  for  the  recovery  of  his  hair,  but  without  anybeneScial  result  He  was  then  induced  to  try  the  eBects  of  “Rowlands' 
Macassar  Oil,"  and,  after  daily  applying  it  for  about  two  momha  he,  much  to  his  gratification,  had  his  hair  quite  restored,  and  now  possesses  a 
beautiful  head  of  hair.  This  fact  speaks  too  strongly  for  itself  to  require  comment— A7/'i  irrotVg  Uettenger. 

Price  38.  6d.,  Ts.,  lOs.  Cd.  (equal  to  four  small),  and  218.  per  bottle. 

SOLD  AT  20,  HATTON  GARDEN,  LONDON,  AND  BY  CHEMISTS  AND  PERFUMERS. 

Ask  for  “Rowlands'  Macassar  OiL" 


SEWING  MACHINES. 

THE  WHEELER  AND  WILSON 


Excel*  in  every  quality  that  which  constitutes  a  goed 
Machine  for  domestic  purposes,  with  all  the  recent 
ncpROVEMENTs  and  additionb. 


Over  326,000  have  been  acid.  A  pleasant,  useful,  and 
healthy  exercise  for  Ladies.  On  plain  table  and  elboakt 
HALF  and  FULL  CABES. 


SEWING  MACHINE  CASTORS,  a  new  article  expressly  adapted. 

139,  REGENT  STREET,  and  43,  ST.  PAULAS  CHURCHWARD. 

PROSPECTUS  POST  FREE,  AND  INSTRUCTION  GRATIS. 


FANCY  SILKS.  Patterns  free. 

Striped  and  Fancy  Striped  Glacis, 

£l  9a  ed.  and  ISa  bd  14  yards. 

The  Drap  de  France, 

Black  Ground,  with  coloured  Brocbe  Figures, 

£2 15a  6<L  and  £3  10a  14  yards. 

AUTUMN  MATERIALS. 

PATTERNS  FREE. 

Striped  and  Fancy  Poplinettes,  IBs.  bd.  12  yarda 
Diagonal  Serges,  all  Colours, 
a  useful  and  inexpensive  dret^s,  15a  bd.  the  Dresa 
Striped  and  plain  Skirtings,  a  large  variety. 

IiADIES^  CLOTH  JACKETS, 

Plain  and  Fancy. 

Black  Cloth  Jackets,  neatly  bound,  and  made  in  the  best  way. 
Fancy  Rough  Materiala 

WATERPROOF  CLOAKS, 

in  Tweed,  with  Sleevea  All  Colours,  21a 

JOHN  HARVEY  &  SON, 

01>,  Hill. 


THE  ‘EXCELSIOR!’  PRIZE  MEDAL. 

FAMILY  SEWING  MACHINES. 


WITH  ALL  LATEST  IMPROVEMENTS, 


ABE  THE  SIMPLEST,  CHEAPEST, 
AND  BEST. 

East  to  operate,  simple  to  learn,  and 
not  liable  to  derangement.  They 

TCUK,  HEU.  FELL,  GATHER,  CORD,  QUU.T, 
BRAID,  and  EMBROIDER. 

Sews  with  equal  ease  on  any  thickne.* 
of  material,  from  two  ordinary  reels; 
requires  no  re-winding;  and  the  sram  if 
cut  at  every  inch  will  not  rip. 

Price  from  £6  6*.  Ust*  Free; 


WEIGHT  and  MANN,  13,  Holbora  Bars,  London. 

MANUFACTORY— DIPPING  WORKS,  IPSWICH. 


R 1  M  M  £  L’S  NEW _ PE  R  F  U  M  E  S. 

The  FBINCESS  HELENA,  The  PRINCE  CHRISTIAN,  The  BRIDAL  BOUQUETS, 

2*.  bd.  each.  The  Three  in  a  handsome  box,  suitable  for  a  Present,  7a  Cd.  In  a  Velvet  box,  lOs.  Cd. 

IHLANC-IHLANC, 

Flower  of  Flowers  (Unona  <  ’doratissima).  This  flower,  described  by  Rnmphiua  as  the 
' '  r  most  fragrant  of  the  Eastern  Archipelago,  yields  a  delicious  and  permanent  perfume, 

i ' ' ^ Pt  W  y? rr  Price,  from  2s.  Cd.  per  Bottle. 

^  THE  ROYAL  ARCHERY  BOUQUET, 

T  y  '  Dedicated  to  the  fair  Members  of  the  Toxophilite  Society,  in  a  puzzle  box,  2a  Cd. 

RIMMEL'S  TOILET  VINEGAR, 

A  tonic,  and  refreshing  adjunct  to  the  daily  ablutions  or  bath.  Price  Is.,  2a  Cd.,  and  Ss.  per  bottle. 

EUGENE  RIMMEL,  PERFUMER  TO  H.R.H.  THE  PRINCESS  OF  WALES, 

Oe,  Straucl ;  188,  Xtegfent  Street ;  and  84,  Cornhill,  XAondon. 


*„*  All  Coxnmtmicatioiis  respecting  Advertisements  to  be  addressed  to 
Barker  Webb,  Advertisement  Agent,  33,  Rathbone-plaoe,  Oxford-st.,  W. 
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BY  THE  AUTHOB  OF  “DAVID  0  A  R  R I C  K,  ’  ETC.,  ETC. 

BOOK  L— THE  COUNTRY. 


CHAPTER  VII. 

THE  WEDDING  DAT. 

N  the  twenty-ninth  of  Juno,  exactly  one  month  after  the 
incidents  just  recorded,  Frank  Fallow  rose  from  a  sleep¬ 
less  bed,  and  with  the  assistance  of  Joe  Gtee  donned  bis 
wedding  suit. 

The  day  bad  come  at  last !  Ruth  and  he  were  to  he  married 
that  morning.  “  I  require  and  charge  yon  both,  as  ye  will 
answer  at  the  dreadful  day  of  judgment  when  the  secrets  of 
all  hearts  shall  be  disclosed,  that  if  either  of  you  know  any 
impediment  why  ye  may  not  be  lawfully  joined  together  in 
matrimony  ye  do  now  confess  it,”  were  words  that  would  be 
spoken  over  them  as  they  stood  before  the  altar. 

Mistress  Saint  Hilary  had  left  Muddlemist  and  returned  to 
London  three  weeks  before.  My  Lord  Errington,  whose  suit 
to  her  had  not  advanced,  steeped  bis  griefs  deep  in  wine,  and 
congratulated  himself  that  though  she  slighted  his  affection 
all  women  were  not  so  ungrateful.  If  other  eyes  could  beam 
as  brightly,  other  lips  could  smile  more  kindly — why  should 
he  care  ? 

The  Errington-Leavites  were  all  astir.  A  wedding  was 
not  a  thing  seen  every  day.  The  girls  bidden  to  the  feaet 
laced  each  other's  bodices  in  a  rapture  of  excitement.  Those 
disappointed  in  an  invitation  wished  the  bride  and  bride¬ 
groom  happy,  and  thought  Dame  Hardie  would  turn  out 
but  a  sour  mnther-ia-law.  The  butcher  who  had  furnished 
the  marriage  meats  spoke  with  enthusiasm  of  that  part  of  the 
cheer,  and  the  ringers  swore  to  excel  themselves,  for  young 
Frank  Fallow  was  a  fine  stout  yeoman  and  a  liberal 

The  bridegroom  was  in  an  ecstatic  whirl.  His  head  swam 
and  his  heart  rapped  loudly.  His  faithful  master  of  the  robes, 
Joe  Gee,  tended  him  with  tears  in  his  eyes,  and  lumps  of 
despised  love  sticking  in  his  throat,  and  thought  be  never  saw 
a  finer,  cleaner-limbed,  more  open-faced  young  athlete  than 
was  the  miller  when  he  bad  tricked  him  out  like  a  sacrificial 
lamb. 

Once  dressed,  Frank  could  not  rest  quiet !  He  must  go  and 
see  her !  They  were  to  be  married  from  the  dame's !  The 
cheer  was  to  be  holden  there !  In  vain  Joe  argued  it  was  not 
the  rule  to  be  present  before  the  appointed  time — Frank  felt 
he  must  go !  Fate  urged  him  I  Prescience  and  presentiment 
forced  him  on !  As  he  crossed  the  threshold  the  bolls  in  the 
New  SRaixs,  No.  23.  Vol.  II. 


I  old  church  tower  jangled  a  cheery  peel!  Frank  turned  to 
smile  at  Joe,  and  saw  the  faithful  fellow  sobbing  at  the  door  1 

Frank  felt  ashamed  of  going  through  the  village  so  much 
before  bis  time,  so  made  a  circuit  across  the  fields,  running 
like  a  madman  till  he  reached  the  widow's  cottsge.  He 
entered,  and  his  heart  sank  with  fatal  foreknowledge  as  he 
saw  Dame  Hardie  pale  and  rigid  in  a  chair,  surrounded  by 
sorrowing  domestics. 

Ruth  was  gone ! 

Her  chamber  was  empty  I  She  had  fled !  No  one  knew 
whither  I 

•  •  *  *  * 

Their  flrst  suspicions  pointed  to  Lord  Errington.  Frank 
and  the  widow  went  up  to  the  halt  and  were  received  by  the 
phlegmatic  groom,  who  said  his  lordship  was  at  breakfast 
with  some  friends,  but  he  would  tell  him.  He  ushered  them 
into  a  small  room,  saying,  “  My  lord  would  speak  with  them 
directly.” 

When  informed  on  the  subject  of  their  visit.  Lord  Errington 
looked  astonished,  and  would  have  been  indignant  had  he  not 
respected  the  widow’s  and  the  lover’s  grief.  He  knew  nothing 
of  the  poor  girl.  Could  he  aid  them  in  their  search?  His 
horses  were  at  their  service.  He  was  indeed  truly  sorry  this 
bad  happened.  Did  they  suspect  who  'twas  she  hid  gone  off 
with  ?  They  must  take  comfort.  Sho  might  be  innocent  of 
any  wrong — might  perhaps  return.  Any  assistance  he  could 

render - He  ordered  refreshments,  which  they  did  not  touch, 

and  as  the  door  of  the  room  closed  on  him  they  heard  a  loud 
shout  of  laughter  and  Sir  Nimrod  Stuff hedde's  voice  yell, 
“  Stolen  awa — y  !  ’ 

Frank  galloped  far  and  near  like  a  madman.  Every  horse¬ 
man  was  questioned,  every  waggoner  interrogated.  No  one 
had  seen  her,  no  one  had  met  or  passed  her  on  the  road,  not 
even  in  the  market-town  several  miles  off. 

The  expectant  bridesmaids  went  home  again.  The  good 
cheer  lay  untested.  The  ringers  stopped  ringing  and  sought 
their  homes  dry-lipped.  The  butcher  said  'twas  a  pity  such 
flne  meat  should  be  wasted.  Village  crones  opined  that  some 
folk  were  not  better  than  other  folk,  tho’  they  might  hold 
their  heads  more  higher.  The  rector  shook  his  head  and 
doubted  if  'twonld  have  been  so  had  the  dame  been  a  Con¬ 
formist.  Many  bright-eyed  girls  thought  only  of  poor 
Frank,  and  felt  it  would  be  pleasant  to  console  him,  and  that 
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they  ciuld  almost  love  him  for  his  grief.  Coarse  jokes  were 
’  li.it.iiitsd  at  the  Royal  Charlie,  and  the  vill.tgers  got  tipsy  to 
I  a  man. 

'  All  this  time  the  widow  prayed,  and  Frank  rode  madly  one 
]  way  and  another,  followed  by  Joo  Gee. 

Down  roads,  over  gates,  across  fields,  up  hills,  to  take  a 
I  survey  all  around,  at  full  pace  after  market-carts  two  miles 
I  ahead  to  find  that  they  contained  a  labonrer  and  his  daughter 
!  or  a  young  yeoman  and  his  happy  wife.  The  folks  at  the 
market-town  that  day  dubbed  Frank  the  Mad  Miller  and  Joe 
Gee  the  Mad  Miller's  Man. 

Xigbt  felL 

“To  dame’s,  Joe!"  said  Frank,  wheeling  round.  “The 
i  chase  is  ower  I  Let  her  go !’’ 

Frank  sat  alone— sdone  in  fact  and  feeling — near  the  wood 
fire  rapidly  dying  out  at  his  own  hearth.  was  gone! 

I  The  world  was  a  large  globe  of  mud,  hollow  as  space.  He 
I  felt  an  odd  kind  of  personal  emptiness,  a  vague  doubt  of  his 
'  own  identity.  Ruth  was  gone,  and  had  taken  Frank  Fallow 
I  with  her — that  is,  the  real  Frank  Fallow — the  Frank  Fallow 
that  had  been.  This  was  not  Frank  Fallow  here  who  se’zed 
j  a  straggling  ember  and  threw  it  on  the  fire  to  test  if  it  would 
I  bum  him  as  of  old.  This  throbbing  head,  this  parched, 

I  furred  tongue,  these  heavy,  scorching  eyes,  these  dry,  thirsting 
'  lips,  this  shivering  body,  and  this  pained,  strained  heart, 

:  could  not  be  Frank’s.  Frank  the  real,  strong  of  arm,  light 
.  of  step,  and  loud  of  voice,  had  gone !  Whither  ? 

He  sst  down  and  thought  of  the  happy  days  they  had 
passed  together  years  ago.  Years  ago !  Centuries !  An 
odd  condition  of  his  present  state  of  feeling  was  that  it 
seemed  an  age  since  yesterday,  a  century  since  last  week,  but 
last  year  seemed  not  so  far  away,  and  their  childhood  was 
fresh  in  his  remembrance.  Then  came  that  night,  the  long 
half-dark  walk,  the  bending  com,  and  the  croak  of  the  cralre 
the  face  of  the  old  man  prostrate,  Horseface  Dick  erect, 
his  dead  grandfather,  the  events  of  the  birthday,  and  the 
walk  again.  Oh !  the  glorious  joys  of  his  past  life.  What 
was  life  to  him?  Life!  What  was  it?  Sky,  earth, 

!  fields,  trees,  next  harvest,  the  mill,  Joo  Geo,  what  wore 
they?  He  rose  to  his  feet,  his  brow  darkened,  and  he 
bit  Lis  under-lip  till  the  blood  came.  What  was  life  to 
him?  His  eyes  fell  upon  a  large  clasped  Book  upon 
the  table.  Joo  Gee  had  got  it  out  and  placed  it  there  before 
I  he  went  to  tend  the  mill,  hoping  its  pages  might  be  some 
consolation  to  hb  poor  young  master.  Joe  could  not  read, 
but  ho  bad  faith  in  the  contents  of  that  B'ook.  What  was 
that  Book  to  Frank  ?  Could  it  give  him  back  the  days  gone 
;  by  ?  What  use  the  reading  that  f  Besides,  the  fire  was  going 
I  out— there  was  no  light.  A  dogged  feeling  rose  up  at  his 
I  heart.  Why  was  he  marked  and  singled  out  for  pain  ?  He 
I  a‘iked  the  Book  the  question  with  hb  eyes.  His  face  flushed 
,  and  paled  almost  simultaneously.  A  heavy  pulse  boat  once  in 
his  temples,  like  the  quick  str.'ke  of  a  clock.  He  was  alone ! 
Wiiy  not?  The  room  was  almost  dark!  Joe  would  not  be 
back  for  two  hours !  He  took  down  from  the  wall  an  old 
’  halter,  then  went  to  a  lumber  closet  and  brought  out  a  piece  of 
rope  much  longer  than  the  halter  and  fastened  them  together, 
i .  The  muscles  of  his  mouth  relaxed  as  he  thought  that  she 
would  hoar  of  it.  Would  it  pain  her  ?  A  log  fell  upon  the 
hearth  scattering  a  hundred  little  sparks.  The  room  was 
I  nearly  dark.  Frank  watched  the  sparks  as  he  tied  the  ropes. 
Sparks  died  away,  the  last  one  flaming  for  a  long  time.  As  it 
went  out  a  sound  of  rushing  wind  swept  by  Frank’s  ears. 
He  felt  no  fear,  he  only  felt  it  urged  him  on  to  accomplish 
hb  intention  quickly.  He  knelt  upon  the  table,  then  stood 
on  it,  then  threw  the  rope  over  a  large  smoke-dried  rafter, 
and  secured  it  firmly,  then  descended,  stripped  himself  to  hb 
shirt,  and  pbced  a  chab  upon  the  table.  It  would  be  too 


high.  He  took  down  the  chair,  and  groping  in  the  dark  found 
Joe  Gee’s  stool  and  put  it  just  under  the  rope.  He  mounted  on 
it — ’twas  too  low.  ^Yh8t  was  ho  to  do  ?  There  was  the  thick 
Book  !  The  Book  upon  the  table.  He  placed  that  on  the  stool 
and  set  his  foot  on  it  He  took  hold  of  the  rope — again  the 
sound  of  rushing  wind  came  swooping  by.  ’Twas  time  he 
arranged  the  noose  and  spurned  from  under  him  the  Book 
and  stool :  the  Book  alone  fell  with  a  loud  noise.  The  extreme 
point  of  Frank’s  toes  yet  touched  the  stool;  he  tried  to 
displace  that — he  struggled.  Louder  and  louder  rushed  the 
wind  about  his  ears.  It  seemed  to  utter  his  own  name. 
“  Frank !”  He  felt  he  stood  upon  his  feet  again,  looked 
down,  and  saw  Dame  Hardie.  The  door  had  been  left 
unbarred,  the  dame  had  knocked,  and  receiving  no  reply  had 
entered.  By  the  bright  clear  moonlight  that  streamed  in  at 
the  door  she  had  seen  and  comprehended  Frank’s  pur¬ 
pose,  and  by  repbeing  the  stool  beneath  his  feet  bad  frus¬ 
trated  it. 

Frank  released  his  throat,  jumped  down  to  the  dame,  and 
threw  his  arms  around  her  neck.  The  sluices  of  his  heart 
opened,  and  a  torrent  of  tears  rushed  to  his  hot  eyes. 

The  dame  consoled  him,  and  placed  him  in  a  chair,  then 
turned  to  the  fire,  and  stooping  down  and  adding  fresh  fuel  to 
it,  fanned  it  into  a  blaze. 

Turning  to  Frank  again,  she  saw  the  Book  upon  the  floor 
and  recognised  it.  She  knelt  down  and  picked  it  up,  and 
looked  at  Frank,  who  looked  at  her  again.  The  clasps  had 
unfastened  themselves  and  the  Book  had  fallen  with  its  pages 
open.  The  fire  flared  as  Dame  Hardie  tnrned  the  Book  and 
read  from  the  place  accident,  apparently,  offered  to  her. 

“  Behold !  Happy  b  the  man  whom  God  correoteth,  there¬ 
fore  despise  not  the  chastening  of  the  Almighty. 

“  For  he  msketh  sere  and  bindeth  up,  be  woundeth  and 
hb  hands  make  whole. 

“  He  shall  deliver  thee  in  six  troubles,  yea,  in  seven  there 
shall  no  evil  touch  thee.’’ 

***** 

“  Thou  shalt  come  to  thy  grave  in  full  age  like  a  shock  of 
com  cometh  in  its  season.” 

And  so  the  night  pissed,  Frank  kneeling  by  the  widow  as 
she  read  out  of  the  Book. 

CHAPTER  VHI. 

IN  WHICH  NOBLE  BLOOD  IS  SPILT. 

X  the  same  morning,  the  eventful  29th  of  June,  that  Rath 
left  her  mother  and  her  affianced  husbaod,  the  Count 
de  Couleuvroc  descended  from  his  toilette  to  his  breakfast- 
table,  where  he  found  the  redonbble  Captain  O'Killagalee 
awaiting  him. 

“  Captain  O’Rillagaleo,  I  am  charmod  to  see  you,’’  said  the 
count,  with  the  spectral  dancing-master  bow;  “lam  indebted 
to  the  accident  that  brought  you  here.” 

“  Accident !”  thought  the  gallant  officer,  as  be  looked  across 
to  Maquignon,  who  was  waiting.  Maquignon’s  face,  serene, 
impassive,  undisturbed,  betrayed  no  meaning.  The  capbin 
was  no  fool  Campaigns  and  constant  poverty  had  made  him 
quick  and  keen-witted.  He  answered,  “  Mee  lard,  I  but  came 
in  to  pay  your  lardship  mee  poor  respex.” 

The  day  before  the  count  had  mentioned  to  hb  valet  that 
Captain  O  Killagalee  had  not  visited  him  lately.  Maquignon, 
a  grave,  well-bred  servant,  silent  and  inscrutable,  deep  in  all 
hb  master's  secrets,  never  presuming  on  bis  knowledge,  the 
very  valet  of  old  comedy,  though  not  loquacious  or  amusing, 
knew  what  hb  lordship  meant,  and  told  the  captain  that  be 
thought  bis  master  wbhed  to  see  him.  The  captain  had 
replied  that  he  should  wait  on  him  to-morrow,  and  requested 
Maqnignon’s  acceptance  of  a  carolus — he  bad  not  one  about 
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him  then,  bnt  'when  he  had — to  -which  that  civil  and  astute 
person  had  bowed  gratefully  as  if  he  had  received  it. 

“Believe  me  charmed,”  repeated  the  count  “Fill,  and 
leave  ns.”  The  valet  filled  a  large  goblet  with  wine  for  the 
captain,  and  a  small  one  for  his  master,  and  left  the  room. 
When  the  captain  had  concluded  breakfast,  the  count  said  to 
him,  “  Regret  to  hear  yon  are  about  to  leave  us,  captain.” 

“Lave  ye,  mee  lard?  not  I!”  replied  the  captain,  eyeing 
the  rich  meats,  good  wines,  and  massive  plate.  *'  There’s  no 
wor-r-r-k  for  us  poor  soldiers  now ;  our  swoords  is  useless,  and 
our  courage  must  keep  cold.” 

“  A  sad  thing,  truly,”  remarked  the  count.  “  Yet  I  thought 
yon  were  about  to  leave  ns.”  Here  the  count  arranged  his 
rings  and  looked  at  the  captain. 

That  worthy  ofiScer  was  bothered. 

“  May  I  inqnoire  to  what  good  fortune  I  am  indibted  for  the 
honour  and  the  condiscinsion  of  your  lardship's  noticin’  the 
motions  of  poor  Comey  O'Killagalee  at  all?” 

“  Hum — hum !”  conghed  the  count,  as  it  ho  were  embar¬ 
rassed,  and  wished  to  spare  the  captain’s  feelings.  “  I  would 
rather  that  you  did  not  ask  me.” 

O’Killagalee  stared. 

“I  should  say,”  continued  the  count,  seeing  that  the 
captain  did  not  ask  again,  “after  the  words  that  passed  ’twixt 
you  and  my  Lord  Errington — fill  again,  captain — no  meeting 
I  having  taken  place - ” 

The  captain  looked  a  statue  of  surprise.  “Wo-r-r-rdsI 
wo-r-r-rds !”  rattled  he;  “wo-r-r-rds  chnxt  Lord  Errington 
and  me — and  mee !”  said  he,  in  a  bewildered  tone.  “  By 
the  holy — I  mane  by  the  honour  of  a  soldier — I  remimbir 
none  I” 

“  Indeed !”  said  the  count,  elevating  his  painted  eyebrows. 
“Hum — I  thought — I  was  mistaken — pray  forgive  me — I 
have  been  over-busy  —  yes  —  then  you  are  not  about  to 
leave  us  ?” 

“  Mee  lard,”  said  the  now  uncomfortable  Irishman,  rising, 
“  will  your  lardship  condiscind  to  explain  ?  A  qnarr’l  chnxt 
my  Lord  Errington  and  me?  When  ?  Where?” 

“  What !  have  you  forgot,  captain  ?  Ha,  I  thought  you  had !” 
“  Mee  lard— cxpleen,  I  do  beseech  ye,  expleen.” 

The  old  count  leaned  one  hand  upon  the  table,  and  bending 
forward,  said,  “  Do  yon  not  remember  the  night  of  Wednes¬ 
day,  at  Featherpate’s  ?  When  I  was  there,  and  we  sate 
late  ?” 

The  captain  reflected,  and  answered  slowly,  “I  bnt 
remimber  that  the  wine  was  flowin’,  nothin’  more.” 

“  Do  you  not  recall  to  mind  thatmy  Lord  Errington  reflected 
on  your  country  ?”  asked  the  count. 

“  What !”  shouted  the  captain,  flushing  red.  “  He  reflected 
on  mee  oountree,  and  I  too  drunk  to  notice  it?” 

The  count  brought  his  shrug  into  full  play. 

“  Say,  mee  lard  count,  was  I  too  drunk  to  notice  it?” 

“  Truly  I  cannot  say,”  replied  the  count,  closing  his  eyes 
and  loaning  back.  “  I  cannot  suppose  you  heard  or  under¬ 
stood  it — or - ” 

“  Ye’re  right,  mee  lard  I  Bee  this  and  that” — touchmg  his 
breast  and  sword-hilt— ‘Til  make  him  rue  it!” 

“  Yet,  captain,  his  lordship  may  have  forgotten  the - .” 

“I’ve  not  forgot  it!  I  ’nmblee  thank  your  lardship  for 
remindin’  me.  I  thank  ye  from  the  battam  of  my  harrut.” 

“  Forgive  me,  captain,”  interrupted  the  old  bean,  “  if  I  ask 
what  you  intend  to  do  ?” 

“To  have  ’im  on  the  tnr-r-rf!”  thundered  the  outraged 
patriot 

“  If  my  presumption  might  be  pardoned  for  suggesting” 
- began  the  count. 

“  Any  sugge.stln’  of  your  lardship’s - "  said  the  captun, 

gliding  into  exquisite  politeness. 


“  I  thank  yon  truly,”  said  the  bean  with  a  bow.  “  I  meant 
to  say  that,  as  yon  were  unconscious  of  this  insult,  and  p'r’aps 
his  ludship  has  forgotten  it — indeed,  he  had  been  drinking 
freely  at  the  time— were  it  not  best  to  make  the  cause  lor 
meeting  some  fresh  quarrel  ?” 

“  What!”  interrupted  the  raging  patriot  “When  mee 

coun  tree  is  insulted  ?  When  mee  swoord - ” 

“One  moment,  prithee,”  said  the  count.  “I  knew  my 
Lord  Errington’s  father  and  some  of  his  mother’s  family ;  I 
should  not  wish  he  knew  ’twas  I  who  told  yon  what  he  said.” 
The  captain  looked  disconcerted.  The  count  -went  on — “  If, 
in  my  too-watchfnl  care  of  all  that  concerns  an  Irishman’s 

honour,  and  the  honour  of  his  lovely  land - " 

“  Mee  lard !”  said  O’Killagalee,  delighted. 

“  I  ask  yon  frankly  not  to  let  my  name  be  spoken  in  the 
matter,”  continued  the  wily  Frenchman.  “And,  captain,  I 
must  ask  your  pardon  once  again.  I — I  know  a  soldier’s 
purse  in  times  of  peace  is  often  poorly  furnished.  Forgive 
me  if  I — who  have  abundance — offer  to  lend  you  this.”  The 
count  brought  out  a  well- filled  leather  bag.  *■  If  ever  more 
should  be  required,  pray  remember,  my  dear  captain,  my  hand 
is  always  open  to  yon.” 

The  count  rose  and  gracefully  tendered  the  purse  to 
Killagalee,  who  looked  at  him,  took  the  purse,  looked  at  him 
again,  closed  his  left  eye,  then  opened  it,  and  regarded  his 
noble  patron  with  a  droll,  dry  expression  such  as  a  humorous 
assassin  might  confer  upon  a  well-meaning  bnt  timid  high¬ 
wayman.  It  has  been  said  the  captain  was  no  fooL  There 
'was  a  fight  in  view,  and  his  face  lighted  up  with  expectant 
pleasure. 

“  Mee  lard  count,”  said  the  captain,  “  I  now  teek  mee 
leave.  If  tharr’s  a  man  in  the  wide  wor-r-rld  would  die  for 
yon,  his  name  is  Comalins  O’Killagalee  of  Killiecrackleragget 
Mee  Lord  Errington  has  insulted  mee,  and  his  blood  shall 
answer  it;  and  if  ever” — as  he  spoke  he  drew  nearer  to  his 
polite  patron,  and  his  eyes  gleamed  as  he  put  his  unwashed 
finger  to  his  pimpled  nose — “if  ever  any  man  dar-r  say, 

'  Black’s  the  white  of  your  eye,’  show  me  that  man !”  His 
hand  went  down  heavily  from  his  nose  to  the  hilt  of  his  sword. 

The  count  replied  to  this  compliment  by  laying  his  hand 
upon  his  heart  and  bowing.  The  captain  seized  the  little 
withered,  jewelled  paw,  and  hiding  it  in  his  own  brawny, 
dirty  palm,  shook  it  heartily,  making  the  count  wince  under 
the  pressure ;  then  rnshkig  upstairs  into  his  high- life,  quality 
manners,  he  seized  his  tarnished  hat  and  broken  feather,  and 
with  a  graceful  flourish  swept  himself  away. 

On  the  same  night  at  Mnddlemist  the  cavaliers  sat 
over  their  wine  in  a  roaring,  riotous  carouse.  The  eonrt 
slang — the  fashionable  flash  of  the  time — flew  from  lip 
to  lip,  the  reigning  beauties  bad  been  toasted,  the  last  ques¬ 
tionable  sallies  quoted,  and  a  few  choice  anecdotes  of  the 
French  king  and  his  favourites,  male  and  female,  had  been 
added  by  the  count  to  “make  the  gruel  thick  and  slab.” 
These  ever-interesting  topics  exhausted.  Sir  Nimrod  Stuff- 
hedde  and  my  Lord  Errington  plunged  into  a  hot  disenseion 
respecting  the  merits  of  their  different  horses,  their  pedigrees 
and  performances. 

Captain  OKillagalee  kept  interrupting  Lord  Errington 
with  contemptuous  negatives  and  contradictions,  such  as 
“  Tnsh!  tush!  not  it,"  “Poh!  poh!  ye’re  jokin’,”  “I’d 
not  believe  it,”  and  the  like. 

My  Lord  Errington,  who  at  first  had  not  noticed  the  gallant 
captain’s  incivility,  perceiving  the  grossness  of  his  contra¬ 
diction,  stopped  suddenly  and  said  to  him — 

“Let  me  speak,  I  pray  yon,  sir;”  then  continuing  the 

subject  in  dispute — “  Old  Plunkett’s  famous  grey - 

“  And  who  bade  ye  not  spake  ?”  denaanded  the  bold  captain 
angrily. 
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“Yon  interrapted  me,”  retorted  my  lord. 

“  I !  not  I,  sir — poh !  not  I,”  oontrsdicted  tho  captain. 

“Yon  are  mistaken,  sir— you  did!”  repeated  the  peer. 

“Ye  lie,  sir!”  roared  the  captain. 

There  was  a  pause  in  the  revel  and  a  silence,  broken  only 
by  the  heavy  snoring  of  the  host,  who  was  asleep  on  a  huge 
oonch  close  to  his  favourite  window. 

“  Did  you  tell  me  that  I  lied,  sir  ?”  asked  L?rd  Errington, 
very  calm  and  pale. 

“I  did,”  ansivered  the  captain.  “I  repate  it — ye  loied  I” 

Lord  Erring^n  turned  to  the  sleeping  host,  and  said — 

“  Featherpate,  are  all  your  kennels  full,  that  you  permit 
this  Irish  hound  to  howl  in  the  house  ?” 

“  Hound !”  yelled  out  the  captain,  jumping  from  his  seat. 

“  Gentlemen  1”  “  Hound ! — mee,  me  lard  ?  Satisfaction — 
my  honour !"  “  Sit  down  !”  “  Yo-ho !  yo-ho !”  “  What's 

this - “I  beseech  yon - ”  “Hound!  By - ” 

These  sounds,  mingled  in  wild  confusion,  woke  up  the 
bewildered  host,  who  stared  about  him  stupidly.  The  Count 
de  Conleuvrac  was  most  urgent  that  the  quarrel  should 
proceed  no  further.  Sir  Nimrod  was  delighted,  and  yelped 
like  a  whole  pack  of  dogs. 

Lord  Errington,  who  stood  tranquilly,  his  glass  still  in  his 
hand,  when  silence  was  restored,  said — 

“Satisfaction!  I  fight  yon?  Must  a  man  of  my  rank 
cross  swords  with  every  companion  that  he  drinks  with? 
Tush !  One  of  my  varlets  shall  whip  ye.  To  your  kennel, 
ye  presumptuous  cur !” 

The  Babel  recommenced,  the  captain  shouting  and  Sir 
Nimrod  howling. 

“  My  dear  lord,”  said  the  persuasive  old  French  bean,  “  let 
me  entreat  thee  to  retract  the  word.” 

“What  I,  count?— to  that  swashbuckler — that  Whitefriars 
bully  ?”  replied  Lord  Errington. 

The  hubbub  commenced  again.  Featherpate,  the  host, 
thought  it  time  to  interfere.  He  brought  himself  erect  upon 
his  lower  limbs  and  walked  up  to  the  table. 

“  Hey  1  what’s  all  this  ?  What !  what ! — no  quarrel,  surely  ?” 
said  he  placidly. 

Everybody  but  Lord  Errington  began  to  explain,  and 
Featherpate  sank  upon  a  neighbouring  chair,  deafened  and 
overwhelmed.  At  length  the  captain  got  a  hearing,  and  urged 
his  grievance,  concluding  his  appeal  with — “  True,  I  am  poor 
— what  honest  soldier  in  time  of  peace  is  not?  T-r-r-me 
I  am  an  Irishman,  an’  I  glory  in  mee  native  land ;  it  is  mee 
boast^mee  proide.  And  am  I,  a  soldier  and  a  gentleman,  to 
be  called  dog?  I  appeal  to  you.  Sir  Fadileafe— have  I  not  a 
r-r-roight  to  demand  satisfaction  of  mee  lard  there  ?” 

Featherpate,  who  was  a  great  umpire  in  all  cases  of  duello, 
and  the  best  swordsman  of  his  day,  inquired  what  provocation 
my  Lord  Errington  had  received. 

“  The  dog  gave  me  the  lie !"  returned  his  lordship  bluntly. 

“  Ye  hear.  Sir  Fadileafe — ye  hear?”  remarked  the  captain. 

Featherpate  rose  and  asked  Lord  Errington— 

“If  Captain  O'Eillagalee  retracts  the  lie,  will  yon  take 
back  the  offensive  words?*’ 

Lord  Errington  would  not  for  such  a  pitiful  rascal,  neither 
would  he  honour  him  by  crossing  swords  with  him.  A  man 
of  his  rank  and  name  did  not  disgrace  his  rapier  by  fouling 
it  with  cut-purses  and  cut-throats. 

The  captain’s  rage  burst  forth  in  a  torrent  of  invective. 
Featherpate  calmed  him  by  a  motion  of  his  hand,  and  said, 
turning  to  Lord  Errington — 

“  Your  lordship  has  called  Captain  O'Eillagalee  dog  in  my 
hearing.  Captain  O'Eillagalee  is  a  soldier,  and,  for  the  present, 
my  guest  Despite  the  disparity  of  rank,  your  lordship  has 
no  choice  but  to  meet  him.” 

After  the  fatigue  of  this  long  speech.  Sir  Fadileafe  Feather- 


pate  sat  down.  The  guests  considered  Featherpate’s  judg¬ 
ment  as  decisive.  Lord  Errington  murmured  to  his  friends 
Hawtree  and  Fribble — 

“  Featherpate's  right — but  'tis  such  a  mangy  cur.” 

“  Must  meet  him,  Errington,”  said  manly  Fribble.  “  Can’t 
give  the  man  dog’s  words  and  dog’s  treatment  too.” 

“  Well,  if  I  must,”  answered  the  fastidious  peer.  “  Here, 
yon  sir,"  continued  be,  advancing  to  the  captain,  “  I'll  meet 
yon.  Be  near  the  second  spinney  past  the  bridge  going  from 
here  at  ten  to-morrow.  Fribble,  Hawtree,  you'll  be  with  me.” 

“I  shall  be  there,  mee  lard,”  said  the  delighted  captain, 
looking  as  if  he  added,  “Take  the  measure  of  your  coffin 
before  yon  come  out,  ye’ll  find  it  handy  afterwards.” 

Featherpate,  bearing,  not  seeing — for  bis  eyes  wore  shut — 
that  no  one  offered  to  attend  the  captain  to  the  field,  rose  and 
said,  “  Craving  your  pardon,  captain,  and  in  the  absence  of 
any  nearer  friend,  let  me  wait  on  yon  when  yon — if  yon—” 
The  host  did  not  achieve  the  sentence,  but  sank  into  his 
chair  again. 

The  demonstrative  captain  strode  up  to  him  and  took  his 
hand. 

“  Then,  gentlemen,  till  to-morrow,”  said  Lord  Errington, 
purposely  not  saluting  bis  antagonist. 

The  party  then  broke  up,  the  Count  de  Conleuvrac  telling 
Fribble  how  much  be  regretted  the  occurrence,  and  that  the 
captain  would  have  no  chance  against  that  most  accomplished 
swordsman  my  Lord  Errington. 

The  next  morning  all  the  party  of  the  previous  night,  the 
Count  de  Coulenvrac  excepted,  met  punctually  at  the  time 
and  place  appointed.  They  threaded  the  copse  and  found  an 
open  space.  Featherpate  reclined  upon  the  yet  damp  grass ; 
the  rest  stood  round  in  knots.  The  combatants  stripped  to 
the  skin  from  the  waist  upwards,  crossed  steel,  and  the  fight 
began. 

The  young  earl's  delicate,  white,  unbroken  flesh  formed  an 
ivory  contrast  to  the  coarse  hide  of  the  captain,  who  bore 
numerous  scars  and  cicatrices  on  bis  body,  the  results  of 
former  fierce  encounters.  Sir  Nimrod  bet  heavily  upon  my  lord. 
Featherpate,  wary  and  weary  warrior,  saw  from  the  moment 
that  their  rapiers  came  in  contact  that  be  had  no  chance. 
Lord  Errington  was  keen  of  eye,  quick  of  step,  and  supple  of 
wrist,  but  he  was  no  match  for  his  more  practised  foe.  Their 
blades  had  not  been  engaged  ten  minutes  when  a  sharp  cry 
was  heard.  Lord  Errington's  sword  flew  from  his  band,  and, 
had  be  himself  not  fallen,  the  captain’s  weapon  had  passed 
through  him.  The  young  lord  rose  again  instantly,  saying, 
“Confound  the  bully,  pick  up  my  sword !”  but  sank  imme¬ 
diately  into  the  arms  of  the  faithful  Nimrod,  who  gave  a  cry 
in  imitation  of  the  huntsman’s  at  the  death. 

The  worthy  captain  protested  himself  “sotisfoid,”  and 
Lord  Errington  was  carried  on  a  litter  to  the  ball.  The 
captain’s  sword  had  missed  a  vital  part,  but  passed  close 
through  to  the  ribs,  and  there  was  danger. 

“  Mee  lard  cotmt,”  said  the  captain  on  the  evening  of  the 
same  day,  “  I  now  take  my  leave.  The  unhappy  termination 
of  the  jewel  chuxt  mee  Lard  Erring^n  and  your  humble 
servant  will  raise  a  prejujice  ag’in’  me,  and  I’m  better 
gain’.” 

“  My  dear  captain,”  answered  the  old  bean,  “  I  regret  ex¬ 
ceedingly  your  departure,  though  I  cannot  but  admit  its 
prudence.  Farewell,  with  my  most  ardent,  heartfelt  wishes 
for  your  happiness  and  welfare.  Confer  a  favour  on  me  by 
accepting  this  in  token  of  my  love's  sincerity.” 

“  Mee  lard,”  bowed  tho  ecstatic  captain,  “  your  lardship’s 
kindness  knows  no  bounds,  nor  shall  your  devoted  servant’s 
g^wtchitchoode.  When  your  lardship  reaches  London,  I’ll 
make  so  bold  as  call.” 

“  At  all  times  happy,”  said  the  count. 
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^Vnd  the  worthy  peir  shook  hands  and  parted,  the  captain 
dropping  a  golden  piece  to  Maqnignon  with  an  air  of  ducal 
liberality  as  he  passed  that  silent  valet  on  the  stairs. 


CHAPTER  IX. 

IS  vrmCB  TUB  LAST  DROP  OVERFLOWS  TIIE  CUP  ! 


IJIAR  away  in  Southern  France  the  unwholesome  end  of 
J  August,  1(161,  on  a  panting  summer  evening.  The  sun, 
like  a  globe  of  red-hot  metal,  shone  in  the  murky  sky.  Its 
mission,  seemed  to  bum  and  not  to  ripen.  It  scorched  the 
eyes,  blistered  the  feet,  seared  the  vines,  and  powdered  the 
soil.  A  lurid  light  fell  from  it  as  it  burnt  over  all — a 
guardian  genius  of  fever.  Leaden  clouds  were  banking  up 
to  westward,  threatening  a  storm.  Foul  vapours  steamed  up 
from  the  earth,  typifying  the  wrongs  of  man,  asking  redress 
from  Heaven.  The  wind  was  rising.  Not  a  human  soul  in 
sight  upon  that  broad  champagne  country  but  one  shaven 
monk,  plashing  over  a  morass  that  he  might  reach  his 
monastery  with  a  dry  frock. 

A  girl  barefoot,  her  eyes  wet  with  tears,  looked  round  on  a 
scene  familiar  to  her. 

The  sharp  outlines  of  turrets  and  square  walls  on  an 
eminence  to  the  west  were  melting  themselves  into  the  viclet- 
ooloured  clouds  behind  them.  It  grew  darker  westward. 
The  girl  turned  her  back  on  it,  and  saw  the  monastery,  the 
chapel  rising  from  behind  the  brown  and  yellow  trees.  It 
was  lighter  there,  and  she  wept. 

Just  then  vespers  sounded,  and  the  girl  knelt  and  prayed. 
In  a  solitary  cabin,  or  hut,  or  hovel,  or  shed,  or  shelter,  a 
man  sat  trying  to  keep  alive  the  embei;^  of  a  wood  fire 
that  the  very  small  contents  of  a  very  large  pot  might  boil,  or 
stew,  or  mesa  themselves  together.  A  short,  thin,  careworn- 
looking  man,  with  long  black  hair,  and  bright  black  eyes  that 
darted  glances  from  their  corners.  Their  quick,  sharp  flash 
from  side  to  side  was  almost  continual.  They  seemed  to  look 
down  towards  his  naked  feet  and  scanty  rags.  Unshorn, 
unkempt,  unfed,  unclothed,  uncared  for,  the  poor  fellow,  who 
was  about  forty  years  of  age,  tended  bis  evening  meaL  The 
fresh-gathered  wood  was  damp,  the  little  cabin  filled  with 
smoke,  and  the  solitary  man  had  to  blow  and  fan  with  intense 
industry.  The  soup  or  stew  he  was  preparing  was  the 
one  meal  that  comprised  all  the  others,  a  piece  of  brown 
bitter  bread  excepted,  with  which  he  had  broken  his  morn¬ 
ing’s  fast.  At  last  the  mess  was  cooked.  As  he  took  it  from 
the  fire  a  blaze  of  lightning  flashed  before  his  eyes  and 
dazzled  him— he  stopped  for  a  moment  as  if  waiting  for  the 
thunder.  A  peal  growled  distantly ;  he  placed  his  food  upon 
the  table  as  if  relieved.  Heavy  rain  fell  in  thick  and  distinct 
drops.  It  was  growing  dark — another  flash  of  lightning 
made  him  pause  again — another  roll  of  thunder.  Heavier 
rain,  and  a  still  more  vivid  flash. 

“  What  was  that?  The  thunder  ?  Ah,  yes  !" 

The  man  crossed  himself  and  heaved  a  sigh,  then  listened, 
shrugged  his  shoulders,  and  took  up  his  wooden  spoon. 
Darker  and  darker.  Flash  followed  flash,  roar  followed  roar. 
The  rain  rattled  on  the  but  as  if  beating  for  admittance.  He 
raised  a  morsel  of  coarse  food  to  bis  lips.  Another  sound  I 
A  gentle,  feeble  knock.  He  put  down  his  untasted  food, 
crossed  himself,  went  to  the  door,  and  opened  it. 

A  crack  of  thunder  rent  his  ears  as  a  female  figure,  bare¬ 
foot,  wet,  storm-stained,  tattered,  the  rain  glittering  blue 
drops  in  her  thick  rich  hair  and  heavy  eyelashes,  reeled  into 
the  hut,  and  would  have  fallen  had  not  the  peasant  followed 
and  caught  her  quickly. 

The  girl  withdrew  herself  from  his  grasp,  and,  looking  at 
him,  choked  out,  ‘‘  My  father  I  It  is  thou  !’’ 

The  man  started  as  if  stung,  cried  “  Constance  I"  and 


opened  out  bis  arms  to  her.  She  reeled  towards  him  and 
fell  with  her  forehead  on  the  earthen  floor. 

“My  child,  my  handsome  child  I”  said  the  man,  lifting 
her.  “Yon  are  cold — yon  are  wet.  Here  is  food — here 
is  fire.” 

But  the  fire  was  out. 

Two  hours  after  she  lay  upon  what  served  the  peasant  for 
a  bed.  He  had  offered  her  food.  She  could  not  eat.  She 
was  not  in  pain.  She  had  been,  but  it  had  ceased. 

She  laid  her  hand  upon  her  father's  arm,  and  tnming  her 
face  from  him,  said— 

“My  mother?" 

“  Dead !"  answered  the  man. 

She  repeated  that  she  wanted  no  water — bnt,  yes,  she 
would  have  some.  She  drank,  and  kissed  the  hand  that  took 
the  cup  from  her. 

After  a  pause — “  And  Pierre  ?” 

*'  Pierre  is  a  soldier.  There  is  a  year  since  I  bad  news 
of  him." 

“  Father,  I — come  nearer;  kiss  me.” 

“Shall  I  fetch  the  good - " 

“No,"  she  interrupts  him,  guessing  his  meaning,  “’tisa 
league  hence,  and  in  the  storm.  Besides,  I  dare  not  be  left 
alone.  Yon  have  a  cross  ?" 

“  Behold,  my  child." 

“ Embrace  me,  father !  Forgive  me — oh,  forpve  mo!" 

“My  child,  my  child  1" 

“It  killed  my  mother,  did  it  not?” 

“  How  cold  yon  are,  my  daughter  I” 

“  And  poor  Pierre  a  soldier  I” 

“Constance,  thou  wert  but  a  child,  and  he  so  great  and 
powerful.” 

“  Ob,  my  father,  be  promised  that  yon  shonld  be  so  happy 
and  so  rich  1” 

“  My  poor  child  1" 

“  Come  nearer,  father.  Embrace  me !  s^ak  my  name !” 

“Constance  I” 

“  Put  your  lips  to  mine ;  pray  for  mo— with  mo,  father ! 
Speak  with  me ;  closer— with  me !  Speak  to  me  I" 

The  rain  bad  erased,  but  the  thunder  still  kept  rolling. 

Three  hours  after  the  man  knelt  over  the  body  of  his  dead 
child,  and  took  an  oath  upon  the  cross,  and  the  fires  of 
heaven  blazed  bluer,  and  its  thunders  rattled  louder,  as  he 
swore  to  its  fulfilment. 


CHAPTER  X. 

IN  WHICH  FORTU.NE  TATS  HEAVT  DAHAOES  FOR  BREACH  OF 
PROHIBE 

it  ^UR  life  is  a  mingled  yarn  of  good  and  evil.”  Those 
\J  of  our  re.dcrs  who  have  waded  through  thirty 
summers — that  is,  those  of  our  male  readers — can  remember 
how  every  stroke  of  unexpected  good  fortune  has  been 
invariably  followed  by  some  unattended  blow  of  evil ;  and 
bow,  upon  a  sort  of  mutual  principle,  the  occurrence  of  an 
unforeseen  calandty  is  bnt  the  forerunner  of  some  surprising 
slice  of  luck,  as  thus  :— Soon  after  the  demise  of  your  old  uncle, 
who  left  yon  that  snug  fortune  which  places  yon  in  the  world 
and  gives  you  a  metallic  patent  of  gentility,  your  mother, 
she  who  bore  yen  and  has  borne  with  yon  through  all ;  who 
superintended  ycur  measles,  scarlatinas,  whooping-conghs ; 
who  watched  by  ycur  bedside  when  yon  had  the  fever,  and 
were  raving  of  a  worthless  girl;  who  lent  yon  the  money 
from  her  little  store  that  yon  lost  in  that  silly  speculation ; 
she  who  was  continually  catching  you  when  you  fell,  and 
kissing  the  place—  your  bruised  heart,  your  wounded  pride, 
your  shattered  hopes  or  contused  sentiments— to, make  it 
well,  sickens  and  dies,  leaving  a  scar  on  your  heart  that  nor 
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I  (iiooeM  in  lif^  or  brilliant  marriago,  or  lovoly  children,  or 
I  annihilation  of  yonr  enemy,  or  timely  sneconr  to  your  friend 
can  cicatriae.  Or,  again :  When  the  aenior  partner  in  yonr 
thriring  firm  retiree,  promoting  yon  to  the  junior  partner* 
ahip^  ahe — Miaa  So-and-so,  the  fair,  the  excellent,  the  inex- 
presaiye — ^jilta  yon,  and  marriea  Wateoname,  yonr  odiona, 
Tulgar  riral. 

Bat  Frank  Fallow  was  no  phflosopher.  He  was  in  love, 
and  eonld  not  reason.  Ha  wanted  no  consolation,  he  pre¬ 
ferred  despair.  He  would  rather  feel  the  ontrage  in  ita  fall 
force.  Let  fall  what  might  he  was  prepared  for  it,  and  felt 
a  strange  pleasure  in  his  fancied  powers  of  endurance. 

Frank  went  back  to  the  mill  to  work  with  savage  vigour. 
He  flung  full  sacks  about,  and  carried  enormous  weights  up 
steep  ladders  like  a  Samson.  It  pleased  him  to  hear  the 
mill-sails  singing  harshly,  and  to  see  the  fat  golden  grain 
tom,  kneaded,  crushed,  and  scattered.  It  pleased  him  to 
look  out  of  a  whitened  window-loophole  on  to  the  grass,  and 
through  the  grass  into  an  interminable  depth  beneath,  as 
though  he  felt  his  hopes  and  happiness  buried  somewhere 
there,  and  it  was  consolation  to  search  for  a  lost  treasure, 
though  he  knew  it  irreclaimable.  He  felt  a  comfort  in 
leaning  his  unshaven  chin  upon  his  hands,  and  feeling  the 
clear  air  about  him,  the  roaring,  whirling  sails  above,  and 
the  corpse  of  love  buried  below.  Were  it  not  joy  to  ding 
hold  of  one  end  of  a  mill-sail,  and  ride  astride  it  round  and 
round  and  round  again,  cleaving  the  wind?  He  fdt  it 
would  be ! 

“Maister — waun-ted,”  sounded  Joe  Qee’s  deep  voice  from 
below. 

Frank  roused  himself,  looked  down,  and  saw  Dame  Hardie 
and  a  little  man  in  black,  a  stranger.  He  had  been  so 
absorbed  he  had  not  seen  them  enter  the  gate  or  cross  the 
little  patch  of  grass.  He  descended  slowly ;  he  knew  before¬ 
hand  ’twas  no  news  of  her ;  he  knew  of  things  now  before 
they  happened;  he  had  turned  witch  ever  since  that  day. 

!  He  went  outside  of  the  mill — a  dab  of  flour  on  his  face,  like  a 
hwnut  from  his  cell  who  had  been  disturbed  amid  his 
dumplings. 

“Frank,”  began  the  dame,  coming  at  once  to  the  point,  as 
was  her  wiry  way,  “this  man  would  fain  speak  to  thee.” 

Frank  looked  at  the  man  as  if  his  face  said— “  Now,  sir, 
yonr  business?” 

The  little  man  was  a  crumpled,  dried-up,  withered  autumn- 
leaf — a  little  man,  dressed  in  rusty  black,  with  muddy  boots, 
and  one  sanguine-tinted  spur.  Ho  carried  a  small  box  and 
a  large  bag. 

“Art  thou  Frank  Fallow,  son  of  Frank  and  Mary  Fallow  ?’ 
inquired  the  little  man,  with  a  pompons  air  and  a  hocus-pocus 
manner,  as  if  he  were  about  to  conjure. 

“Ay  am  I,”  answered  Frank. 

“  An  only  child,  I  think  ?”  pursued  the  stranger,  in  a  tone 
of  perfect  consciousness  that  he  knew  all  about  it,  and  merely 
asked  for  foorm’s  sake. 

“Ay,  yes,  he  was,”  said  Frank. 

“Orandsoniof  John  Giles  Fallow,  commonly  known  as  Old 
Jack  Fallow  or  Jolly  Jack?"  continued  the  inquisitor. 

“  Ay,”  said  Frank.  “  What  then  7” 

•  The  miller  began  to  be  interested  in  this  singular  visitor ; 
and  Joe  Gee,  open-mouthed,  came  to  the  door  to  listen. 

“  The  same  Frank  Fallow  who  dwelt  in  that  cottage  and 
worked  in  this  mill  pending  the  life  of  the  aforesaid  John 
Giles  Fallow,  commonly  known  as  Jolly  Jack?”  asked  the 
mysterious  gentleman  in  black. 

“I  tell  ’ee  yes — what  then ?”  repeated  Frank. 

f'’BorTi  in  the  village  of  Krrington  Lea,  March  the  10th, 
1.637,  and  now  aged  twenty-four?” 

“  Yes,"  replied  Frank  sternly. 


“And  thou  canst  famish  proofs  of  what  thou  hast 
advanced?”  again  inquired  the  gentleman  in  black,  who 
was  rapidly  acquiring  a  diabolical  interest  in  the  mind 
of  poor  Joe  Gee,  who  expected  nothing  short  of  a  parch¬ 
ment  produced  to  be  signed  with  blood,  the  promiso  of 
enormous  wealth  to  be  made  to  his  young  master,  who  would 
in  return  make  over  his  sool  as  marketable  merchandise  to 
the  stranger. 

“  Harkye,”  said  Frank  determinedly,  “  I  am  Frank  Fallow, 
as  I  told  ye,  as  every  man,  woman,  and  bairn  about  here  can 
tell  ye,  too,  if  ye'll  but  ask  ’em.  I  was  born  there” — pointing 
to  tbe  cottage  where  he  had  tried  to  hang  himself.  “  I  have 
lived  here  all  my  life — happen  I  shall  die  here.  Ask  me  no 
farther  questions,  for  I  shall  not  answer,  but  come  to  your 
business  at  once.  I’m  not  best  pleased,  nor  in  the  best  o’ 
humour  to  put  up  wi’  much  floating,  so  speak  your  pleasure 
and  begone.” 

Joe  thought  this  speech  amaz'ing  bold  to  make  to  the 
Author  of  all  Evil,  though  he  approved  of  the  course  taken  by 
his  patron,  and  watched  the  little  man  to  see  him  melt  into 
his  proper  diabolic  shape  and  brimstone  odour.  To  Joe’s 
intense  disappointment  the  gentleman  in  black  did  nothing 
of  the  kind,  but  feeling  that  Frank  spoke  the  truth,  that  his 
indignation  as  to  the  proof  of  his  identify  was  real,  he  simply 
took  off  a  very  shabby  large  slouched  hat,  that  disclosed  no 
horns  to  view,  and  bowing  to  Frank,  humbly  said — 

“ Then  thou  art  the  man !  1  wish  thee  joy,  good  sir!” 

Frank  looked  at  the  little  man,  then  at  the  dame,  then  at 
the  little  man  again,  then  at  the  mill,  then  at  Joe  Gee,  then  at 
the  little  man  a  third  time.  Was  any  blow  about  to  fall  ? 
What  eonld  be  coming?  Frank’s  sweet  temper  had  been 
soared  the  last  few  days ;  he  seized  the  little  fellow  roughly 
with  one  hand  and  shook  him.  Joe  Gee  trembled  at  tbe 
consequences  that  might  await  so  courageous  an  act  of 
muscular  Christianity. 

“  Nay,  Frank,”  interposed  the  dame ;  “  be  hath  to  tell  thee 
something  of  great  moment  Speak  out,  man,  and  with  less 
vanity ;  tell  thy  errand  plainly.” 

The  little  man  gathered  himself  together,  picked  up  his 
bad  hat,  and,  though  discomposed  in  his  attire,  unmfiled  in 
his  manner,  said  to  Frank  respectfully — 

“  Nay,  be  not  chafed,  your  worship.  I  merely  came  to  tell 
yon  you  were  heir  to  a  large  fortune — whole  and  solo  heir — by 
the  demise  of  Jasper  Grosschew,  of  Apperton-le-Bechley.” 

Frank  stared  at  the  man  stupidly.  He  did  not  understand 
him. 

“  May  I  propose  an  adjournment  to  yonr  house,  sweet  sir?” 
continued  the  scrivener — for  such  indeed  he  was — “  there  I 
can  tell  you  all  and  show  you  such  deeds  as - 

“Noa,  maister,  noa!”  roared  out  Joe,  coming  suddenly  upon 
the  scene  and  clutching  Frank  by  the  arm,  “do not  thou  go. 
He’d  tempt  thee  to  thy  destruction.  Do  not  go.  Mind  not 
his  glib  tongue.  Ho  but  seeks  those  he  may  devour.” 

Jod  had  seen  through  it  all.  This  was  tbe  Evil  One  come 
to  tempt  his  master.  This  promise  of  a  fortune  from  some 
creaturo  with  a  diabolic  name,  the  haggard  aspect  of  the 
disguised  Mephistopheles,  the  strange  manner  of  his  master 
since  his  recent  loss,  tbe  canning  of  the  serpent  in  proposing  his 
infernal  and  eternal  bargain,  when  bis  master  was  in  weakness 
and  in  melancholy,  “being  very  potent  with  such  Sfurits,” 
Joe  saw  it  all,  and  glaring  defiance  at  the  fiend  roared  out 
again— 

“  Do  not  go,  maister  I” 

Frank  released  himself  from  Joe’s  embrace,  and  looked  at 
the  dame.  Tiiat  astute  lady  walked  direct  towards  the 
cottage,  and  Frank  followed  her.  Tbe  Evil  One  shouldered 
the  box— a  sort  of  infernal  apparatus — and  bent  his  cloven  feet 
the  some  way.  Joe  seized  a  spade,  and  confident  in  the 
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widow’s  powers  of  posing  the  Fallen  One  with  texts,  walked 
after  them,  resolving,  at  the  first  attempt  of  the  Bad  Spirit  to 
make  an  offer  for  his  master's  soul,  to  let  fiy  at  his  head. 

They  reached  tho  familiar  kitohen,  and  with  much  oircum- 
locntion  and  legal  phraseology,  which  sounded  to  Joe’s  ears 
like  spells  and  inoantations,  the  little  scrivener  detailed  to 
Frank  the  cause  of  his  good  fortune. 

The  old  miser — the  relation  of  Jack  Follow's,  Frank’s 
grandfather’s  first  wife — was  dead.  He  had  left  behind  him 
an  enormous  property.  He  had  lived  a  joyless  life,  and  died 
execrated  and  detested.  The  only  kindness  ahown  to  him 
throngh  bis  career  of  avarice  had  been  upon  the  memorable 
day  when  my  Lord  Errington  had  come  of  age,  when  Horse- 
face  Dick  bad  struck  him  down,  and  Frank  stood  up  in  his 
defence.  In  gratitude  for  this  solitary  instauco  of  unpur¬ 
chased  championship  he  had  left  his  only  remaining  relative 
his  sole  heir.  Master  Nehemiah  Uinokshimpe,  the  scrivener, 
who  bore  the  great  news,  had  drawn  his  will  up  two  years 
before  his  death,  when  the  old  man  lay  upon  a  bed  of  sickness, 
nneomforted  by  a  single  sympathy,  or  the  presence  of  the 
common  necessaries  of  life.  The  amount  of  the  old  sinner’s 
property  was  difiicnlt  to  estimate.  There  was  money,  houses, 
lands,  mills,  mortgsges,  and  debts  of  usury— all  of  which 
blaster  Nehemiah  Hinckshimpe  was  willing  to  look  after 
should  Master  Fallow,  now  tho  worshipful,  honour  him  so  far 
as  to  keep  him  in  bis  late  trust.  When  the  tale  was  told 
Dame  Hardie  wished  Frank  joy,  and  added — 

“Riches  are  a  parlous  core,  so  pray  to  Him  who  sent 
them  to  withstand  the  trial.’’ 

Joe,  ever  ready  for  emotion,  let  go  the  spade,  and  burst  into 
flood  of  tears  of  joy.  « 

Frank  looked  at  the  papers,  then  up  at  the  dome,  and  said — 

“  If  she  had  loved  mb  !” 

The  news  flow  like  wildfire  round  the  village.  The  ringers 
set  to  work  and  pulled  the  peal  they  should  have  rung  upon  the 
wedding-day.  The  matrons  and  the  gossips  cackled,  “Heaven 
was  above  all.  What  Ruth  had  lost!”  Tho  girls  said, 
“Now  Master  Fallow  would  wed  a  lady  bom !"  for  Frank  tho 
miller  was  no  longer.  Ho  was  Squire  Fallow,  tho  Worshipful 
Master  Fallow.  Ho  was  rich — and  wretched. 

He  gave  a  great  feast  upon  the  village-green,  and  invited 
all  for  miles  round,  and  was  seen,  for  the  first  timo  in  his  life, 
the  worse  for  liquor.  Ho  put  Joe  into  a  bran-new  suit  of 
clothes  of  the  most  gorgeous  fashion  procurable  at  the  neigh¬ 
bouring  market  town,  and  swore  he  would  make  him  a 
gentleman,  whereat  Joe  grinned  with  dubious  delight.  By 
the  advice  of  Master  Hinckshimpe,  now  his  worship’s 
steward,  he  lent  money  upon  mortgage  to  Sir  Fadileafe 
Featherpate,  and— crowning  sacrilege  in  Joe’s  eyes — sold 
the  mill ! 

After  this  last  act,  Frank  was  tipsy  daily.  He  had 
no  occupation,  no  amusement.  He  would  ride  over  to  the 
market-town,  attended  by  his  faithful  body-guard,  and  sit  in 
the  great  tavern  days  together.  The  rastio  ne’er-do-weel’s 
swore  the  squire  was  a  rare  fellow,  a  hearty  cock,  and  a 
brave  raffler.  His  features  became  coarse,  his  eyes  red, 
his  figure  bloated,  his  temper  quarrelsome,  and  his  mouth 
full  of  oaths.  He  never  went  to  church,  or  near  the  widow’s, 
but  encouraged  Horseface  Dick,  to  whom  be  was  most 
liberal,  to  box  on  all  occasions.  Ruth !  Ruth !  Whore 
wert  thou  who  should  answer  for  all  this  ? 

One  day  he  stood  looking  at  the  mill — a  horse  close  to  him, 
and  Joe  Gee  mounted  on  another,  a  large  box  and  a  cloak 
tied  on  behind  him ! 

“A  brave  moratug.  Master  Fallow,”  said  the  new  miller 
deferentially.  “  Whither  is  your  worship  riding  ?” 

Frank  leaped  into  his  saddle  and  said — 

“To  London!’’ 


WOOING  AND  WEDDING. 

u. 

Nothing  can  well  be  more  simple  than  the  accouuls 
which  we  have  of  marriage  transactions  in  the  primi¬ 
tive  ages  of  the  world’s  history.  Nor  could  we  expeot  it  to 
be  otherwise,  for  civil  laws  and  ceremonies  and  the  obliga¬ 
tions  of  religion  on  such  a  subject  are  only  rendered  necessary 
to  guard  against  the  evils  consequent  upon  the  diuuaiun  of 
society.  What  ceremonies  could  we  expect  to  find  at  the 
marriage  of  Adam  and  Eve  in  Paradise,  where  there  was  no  one 
who  could  be  a  witness  of  them?  What  need  of  mutual  vows, 
the  sanction  of  religion  and  social  laws  in  a  cose  where  there 
was  no  one  on  either  side  to  tempt  to  infidelity,  no  one  to 
infringe  tho  rights  of  property  ?  As  society  increased,  the 
necessity  of  protecting  and  enforcing  tho  obligations  of 
marriage  increased  also,  so  that  after  reading  of  the  early 
patriurchs  that  they  “  took  a  wife,”  we  find  in  subsequent 
years  some  simple  ceremony  of  appropriation  made  use  of  to 
establish  and  perpetuate  the  memory  of  tho  matrimonial 
covenant.  Mutual  presents  and  feasting  appear  to  have  been 
the  earliest  and  the  chief  of  these.  Laban  gathered  his 
friends  together  and  mado  a  marriage  feast,  when  he  deceived 
Jacob  by  giving  him  Leah  to  wife  instead  of  Rachel;  and 
Samson  when  he  married  Delila’n  made  a  fe.ost  which  lasted 
seven  days,  “for  so  used  the  young  men  to  do.”  Though  tho 
Mosaic  history  alludes  to  marriage  ceremonies  merely 
incidentally,  the  Rabbin  tell  us  (and  there  is  no  reason  in 
this  particular  to  doubt  the  accuracy  of  their  accounts)  that 
before  the  time  of  Moses  marriages  among  the  Israelites  wore 
celebrated  in  the  following  manner: — In  the  first  place  all 
agreements  for  marriage  were  entered  upon  by  the  parents 
and  relatives  of  both  sexes,  “  which  being  done,”  they  relate, 

“  the  bridegroom  was  introduced  to  the  bride,  presents  were 
mutually  exchanged,  and  contracts  signed  before  witnesses ; 
and  the  bride  having  remained  some  time  with  her  relations, 
was  sent  away  to  the  habitation  of  her  husband  in  the  night, 
with  singing,  dancing,  and  the  sound  of  musical  instruments.” 

Upon  the  same  authority  we  learn  that  a  slight  difference  was 

introduced  into  this  simple  ceremony  by  the  great  Jewish 

lawgiver.  When  tho  day  appointed  for  celebrating  the 

wedding  was  come,  which  was  generally  Friday  for  a  maid  | 

and  Thursday  for  a  widow,  the  contract  of  marriage  was  read 

over  in  the  presence  of,  and  signed  by,  at  least  ten  witnesses, 

who  were  freeborn  and  of  ago.  Tho  bride,  who  had  takeu 

care  to  bathe  herself  the  night  before,  appeared  on  the  wedding- 

day  in  all  her  splendour,  but  veiled  after  the  example  of 

Rebecca,  who  veiled  herself  when  she  came  in  sight  of  Isaac ;  J 

she  was  then  given  to  the  bridegroom  by  her  parents  in  words 

to  this  effect ;  “  Take  her  according  to  tho  law  of  Moses.”  And  ' 

the  bridegroom  received  her  by  saying,  “I  take  her  according  , 

to  that  law.”  Blessings  and  prayers  were  then  uttered  over 

tho  young  couple  by  their  parents  and  tho  rest  of  tho 

company.  After  this  the  maidens  present  sang  a  marriage  song. 

Tho  company  then  partook  of  a  banqnet,  which  was  generally 
the  most  magnificent  that  tho  parties  could  afford.  This 
banquet  was  followed  by  a  dance,  and  this  dance,  according  to  I 

the  Rabbin,  was  of  Divine  institution  and  an  essential  part  of 
the  ceremony.  It  must  have  been  a  curious  affair,  for  the 
men  danced  round  the  bridegroom  and  the  women  round  tbo  < 

bride.  The  bride,  at  its  conclusion,  was  carried  to  her  nuptial 
chamber  and  tho  bridegroom  left  with  her,  while  the  company 
retnmed  to  their  foastings  and  merriment.  At  a  later  period  i 

this  custom  was  somewhat  modified,  and  an  additional  cere-  I 

mony,  which  consisted  in  giving  a  piece  of  money,  was  intro¬ 
duced.  The  man  and  woman  appear  to  have  been  conducted 
to  the  house  of  marriage  by  their  nearest  friends,  ten  of 
whom,  at  least,  wore  to  be  pree«it  when  the  agreement  was 
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publicly  ratibed.  and  the  bridegroom  addressed  the  bride  in 
these  words:  “Be  thou  a  wife  to  me  according  to  the  law  of 
Moeea,  and  I  will  worship  and  honour  thee  according  to  the 
word  of  Ood,  and  I  will  feed  and  govern  thee  according  to  the 
custom  of  those  who  worship,  honour,  and  govern  their 
wives  faithfully.  I  give  thee  for  dowry  of  thy  virginity  fifty 
shekels.” 

Though  all  the  heathen  nations  of  antiquity  agree,  as  far 
as  we  are  able  to  learn,  in  referring  the  institution  of  marriage 
to  their  first  or  most  honoured  sovereign  or  lawgiver — the 
Egyptians  to  Menes,  the  Greeks  to  Cecrops,  the  Chinese  to 
Fo  Hi,  their  first  emperor,  the  Peruvians  to  Manco-capac, 
etc.,  etc. — it  is  curious  to  remark  how  little  real  historical 
knowledge  we  have  concerning  the  ceremonies  employed. 

The  ancient  Assyrians  appear  to  have  settled  and  digested 
the  affairs  of  marriage  more  thoroughly  than  any  other  of 
their  contemporaries.  They  certainly  helped  their  young  ladies 
to  husbands  in  a  very  businesslike  and  skilful  manner.  Once 
I  every  year  they  cleared  off  all  the  marriageable  among  them 
;  — the  beautiful,  the  plain,  and  (forgive  the  expression)  the 
I  positively  ugly,  with  them  had  all  an  equal  chance.  Their 
I  plan  was  this :  On  a  set  day  all  the  young  ladies  who  were  of 
I  proper  ago  were  collected  together,  when  the  public  crier  put 
'  them  up  to  competition.  For  the  most  beautiful  among  them 
I  the  rich  bachelors  strove  one  against  another  and  a  spirited 
'  competition  took  place.  When  the  highest  price  in  each  case 
j  was  reached,  and  all  for  whom  any  one  was  willing  to  give 
I  anything  were  disposed  of,  the  sum  of  money  thus  realised 
'  was  paid  over  into  a  common  fund,  out  of  which  portions  were 
I  given  to  those  whose  natural  charms  were  less  attractive,  in 
.  order  that  by  this  inducement  husbands  might  be  found  for 
them.  She  who  had  least  beauty  of  course  required  most 
j  money  to  get  her  off,  but  as  money-wanting  and  money-loving 
*  bachelors  were  as  common  in  those  days  as  they  appear  to  be 
now,  the  plan  was  eminently  successful,  for  all  got  settled  in 
I  life.  If  we  could  get  over  the  idea  of  the  feeling  of  slavery 
i  involved  in  the  transaction,  what  a  boon  would  some  such 
I  scheme  prove  to  bachelors  and  spinsters  among  ourselves! 

I  One  might  almost  look  upon  it  as  a  death-blow  to  the  great 
:  social  evil  of  the  times.  What  further  ceremonies  were  in 
I  practice  among  the  Assyrians  to  complete  -this  marriage 
<  contract  we  know  not,  nor,  indeed,  do  we  know  much  about 
:  marriaee  ceremonies  in  these  ancient  nations  until  we  come 
'  to  the  Greeks  of  a  later  period. 

It  is  very  probable  that  wherever  marriage  was  looked 
upon  as  a  covenant — and  such  was  very  generally  the  case — it 
was  ratified  hy  such  means  as  were  ordinarily  adopted  for  the 
ratification  of  the  other  covenants.  Abraham  presented 
Abimelech,  King  of  the  Philistines,  with  sheep  and  oxen, 

I  which  before  certain  witnesses  he  desired  him  to  accept  as  a 
I  token  that  he  should  have  the  property  of  a  well  which  he 
had  digged  The  Phoenicians  set  up  a  stone  or  a  pillar,  or 
heaps  of  stones,  as  a  memorial  of  any  public  agreement.  The 
Scythians  in  forming  alliances  poured  wine  into  an  earthen 
vessel,  and  having  mixed  it  with  the  blood  of  the  contract¬ 
ing  parties,  dipped  in  their  scimitars  and  javelins,  and 
I  after  many  imprecations  upon  any  violation,  drank  the  mix¬ 
ture,  and  required  the  witnesses  to  drink  of  it  also.  The 
ancient  Arabians  took  an  oath  by  cutting  the  hand  of  the 
contracting  parties  with  a  sharp  stone,  then  pulling  a  tuft 
from  the  garment  of  each ;  by  means  of  it  they  sprinkled  the 
I  blood  upon  seven  stones  which  had  been  set  up  between  them, 
I  invoking  Baoebns  and  Urania.  The  Medea  and  Lycians 
^  sucked  each  other’s  blood.  Many  nations  pledged  their  faith 
I  in  a  cup  of  wine.  The  Greeks  and  Romans  joined  their  right 
I  bands  together  and  swore  by  the  gods  or  by  the  tombs  of  their 
I  ancestors ;  and  no  doubt  these  or  like  ratifications  were  used 
I  at  marriages.  Of  the  ceremonies  at  early  Greek  marriages 


we  have  ample  details.  When  the  parents  or  guardians  bad 
given  their  consent,  the  parties  were  betrothed  in  some  such 
words  as  these  :  “  I  give  you  this  my  daughter  to  make  you 
the  father  of  legitimate  children.”  After  which  the  young 
couple  plighted  their  faith  to  each  other  by  a  kiss,  and  by 
joining  their  right  hands.  At  Athens,  virgins,  when  marriage¬ 
able,  presented  baskets  of  little  curiosities  to  Diana,  in  order 
to  gain  her  permission  to  depart  for  her  train,  she  being  re¬ 
garded  as  the  peculiar  patroness  of  maidens ;  also,  just 
before  marriage,  it  was  the  custom  to  pay  a  visit  to  her  shrine 
at  a  neighbouring  village  called  Brauron.  The  Bceotians  and 
Locrians  of  both  sexes  offered,  before  the  nuptials  were  cele¬ 
brated,  wafers  and  cakes  and  other  more  substantial  sacri¬ 
fices  to  Diana  to  appease  her  wrath  on  their  change 
from  single  to  married  life.  The  Lacedmmonians  also  and 
all  the  other  Grecian  states  performed  like  ceremonies.  Locks 
of  hair  were  among  the  most  acceptable  offerings.  Various 
mystic  rites  also  took  place  on  the  day  of  marriage,  and 
omens  were  on  such  occasions  much  thought  of.  On  the 
marriage-day  the  bride  and  bridegroom  were  richly  dressed, 
adorned  with  garlands  of  herbs  and  flowers.  Cakes  made  of 
sesame  were  bountifully  distributed  among  tbe  assembled 
company.  The  bridegroom’s  house  was  adorned  with  gar¬ 
lands,  and  a  pestle  was  tied  to  the  door  of  it  Tbe  bride,  as 
she  approached  it,  was  preceded  by  a  maid  who  carried  a 
sieve,  while  she  herself  carried  an  earthen  vessel  with  barley. 
In  a  general  way  she  rode  in  a  chariot  seated  between  her 
husband  and  one  of  his  relations.  It  was  always  evening 
when  she  left  her  own  home.  Servants  carrying  lighted 
torches  and  singers  and  dancers  went  before  the  chariot.  As 
soon  as  the  bride  alighted  the  axle-tree  to  tbe  chariot  was 
burnt  to  signify  that  there  were  no  means  left  for  her  to 
return.  As  soon  as  tbe  young  couple  entered  the  house  figs 
and  other  fruits  were  showered  upon  them  to  denote  plenty, 
and  a  sumptuous  entertainment  took  place.  During  tbe  feast 
all  tbe  deities  who  presided  over  marriage  were  continually 
invoked,  and  honoured  with  music  and  dancing.  When  the 
entertainment  was  over,  the  bride  was  conducted  in  state  to 
her  chamber,  first  having  washed  her  feet  in  water  brought 
from  tbe  sacred  fountain  of  Gallisboe.  Torches  were  kept 
burning  before  her  in  number  according  to  her  quality — these 
torches  it  was  the  especial  privilege  of  the  bride’s  mother 
to  light,  and  around  one  of  them  she  tied  the  lace  of  her 
own  hair.  When  tbe  bride  and  bridegroom  were  left  alone, 
their  first  duty  was  to  eat  a  quince,  and  while  this  was 
going  on  the  young  men  and  maidens  stood  at  the  door  of 
their  apartment  singing  epithalamia,  or  bridal  songs,  and 
similar  greetings  took  place  at  early  morning.  Among  the 
Greeks  matrimony  was  encouraged.  The  Lacedsemonians 
especially  were  very  severe  upon  those  who  were  unwilling 
to  enter  into  tbe  matrimonial  state.  Once  every  winter,  in 
the  coldest  weather,  old  bachelors  were  obliged  to  run  round 
the  market-place,  singing  a  song  which  ridiculed  their  for¬ 
lorn  state ;  and  during  a  certain  solemnity  the  Lacedaemonian 
ladies  were  permitted  to  take  their  revenge  upon  them  by 
dragging  them  round  an  altar,  and  beating  them  with  their 
fists. 

Thus  much  for  matrimonial  affairs  among  the  Grecians :  let 
ns  now  see  how  they  managed  these  matters  at  Romo. 

There  appear  to  have  been  among  the  old  Romans  three 
different  kinds  of  marriage— confarreation,  coemption,  and 
use.  By  confarreation  Roman  pontiffs  and  priests  were 
always  married,  and  this  marriage  was  always  celebrated  by 
a  priest.  The  ceremony  consisted  in  tbe  young  couple  eating 
a  cake  together,  which  cake  was  made  out  of  wheat,  salt,  and 
water,  part  of  which,  along  with  other  sacrifices,  was  offered 
by  the  priests  to  the  gods  of  marriage.  In  the  marriage  of 
these  heathen  Roman  pontiffs  we  discover  tbe  earliest  in- 
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BUnces  of  priests  oflSciatiog  at  the  marriage  ceremony. 

these  Northern  tribes  conflned  themselves  to  one  wife,  whom 

i 

Marriage  by  coemption  was  celebrated  by  the  parties  giving 

they  married  in  a  manner  more  solemn  than  we  commonly 

ft 

to  each  other  a  piece  of  money  while  they  solemnly  pledged 

And  among  people  in  other  respects  so  rude  and  uncultivated. 

* 

their  faith.  This  was  the  osual  mode  in  which  Roman 

The  father  or  guardian  gave  away  his  daughter  in  some  such 

w 

marriages  were  celebrated.  At  a  later  period  writings  were 

words  as  these :  “  I  give  thee  my  daughter  in  honourable 

■  ■ 

introduced  to  testify  that  a  man  and  woman  had  become 

wedlock,  to  have  the  half  of  thy  bed,  the  keeping  of  the  keys 

m 

husband  and  wife,  and  also  what  were  called  tabula 

of  thy  house,  one-third  of  the  money  of  which  thou  art  at 

1 

dotales,  when  a  man  settled  anything  by  way  of  dowry  upon 

present  possessed,  or  shall  possess  hereafter,  and  to  enjoy  all 

a 

his  wife.  The  third  kind  of  marriage  took  place  whenever 

other  rights  appointed  to  wives  by  law.”  The  husband  then 

the  accidental  living  together  of  a  man  and  woman  gave  them 

made  his  wife  a  present  by  way  of  dowry,  the  relatives  on  both 

f 

a  claim  upon  each  other,  much  after  the  same  manner  as  pre¬ 

sides  being  witnesses.  These  presents  were  not  personal  orna¬ 

1 

vails  in  Scotland  at  the  present  time.  When  marriage  was 

ments  or  matters  of  vanity,  but,  in  a  general  way,  some  oxen. 

celebrated  by  either  of  the  first  two  methods,  the  augurs 

a  horse  with  its  trappings,  a  shield,  a  spear,  or  a  sword ;  and 

having  given  a  favourable  opinion  as  to  the  day  and  other 

in  return  for  these  the  bride  made  her  husband  a  present  of 

matters  submitted  to  them,  the  bridegroom  sent  to  the  bride 

some  arms.  This  mutual  interchange  of  presents  constituted 

a  plain  iron  ring.  Plutarch  tells  us  that  the  Romans  did  not 

the  most  indissoluble  matrimonial  tie,  and  not  only  the  rela¬ 

marry  in  the  month  of  May,  because  it  took  its  name  from 

tions  of  the  parties  but  the  gods  of  marriage  were  invoked  to 

aged  persons — majores — for  whom  marriage  was  no  longer 

witness  it.  As  a  further  evidence  of  the  sanctity  which  was 

r 

seasonable ;  and  that  for  the  same  reason  their  most  favoured 

thrown  around  the  marriage  ceremony,  and  the  obligations 

month  was  June,  which  takes  its  name  from  juniores,  young 

which  were  attached  to  it,  we  may  mention  that  among  most 

1 

people.  On  the  wedding-day,  when  the  couple  were  ready  for 

of  the  rude  tribes  of  Ancient  Germany  it  was  considered  wrong 

1 

the  ceremony,  they  put  a  yoke  upon  their  necks  called  con- 

for  a  woman  to  marry  a  second  husband  after  the  death  of  the 

1 

jugum,  whence  the  word  conjugal,  or  yoked  together,  is 

first.  ”  A  woman,”  said  they,  “  has  but  one  life  and  one  body. 

1 

derived.  The  bride  wore  a  long  white  robe — quite  plain — her 

therefore  should  have  but  one  husband and  besides,  they 

1 

hair  was  dishevelled  and  intermingled  with  locks  of  white 

added,  “  she  who  knows  she  is  never  to  have  a  second  hus¬ 

r 

wool,  like  the  vestals  whose  purity  she  was  to  imitate.  It  was 

band  will  the  more  value  and  endeavour  to  promote  the 

L 

dressed  and  arranged  with  the  steel  head  of  a  spear,  and  the 

happiness  of  the  first.”  There  is  certainly  some  amount  of 

extremities  were  tied  to  javelin-points.  The  bride  also  wore 

selfish  policy  in  this  latter  reason,  nevertheless  the  regulation 

a  large  flame-coloured  veil,  with  a  crown  of  vervain  gathered 

appears  to  have  answered  a  moral  end.  As  time  went  on 

by  her  own  hands.  Her  shoes  wore  yellow,  in  the  form  of 

additions  and  alterations  were  made  in  these  simple  cere¬ 

pattens,  and  made  much  higher  than  usual,  ^n  order  that  she 

monies.  The  bridegroom  sent  all  his  friends  and  relations 

might  appear  as  tall  as  possible.  The  bridegroom  came  to 

to  the  house  of  the  bride's  father,  who,  in  company  with 

force  her  from  her  mother’s  arms,  for  it  was  not  considered 

friends  and  relations  on  her  side,  conducted  her  thence  to  the 

i 

correct  for  her  to  leave  the  home  of  her  virginity  without 

house  of  her  future  husband,  preceded  by  a  matron  and 

some  resistance.  It  was  night  when  this  part  of  the  ceremony 

followed  by  a  company  of  young  maidens.  The  bride  on 

1 

took  place ;  torches  were  burning  as  the  bride  went  to  her 

her  arrival  was  received  by  the  bridegroom,  who  went 

husband's  house,  attended  by  her  friends  carrying  bridal  pre¬ 

with  her  to  the  church,  where  a  priest  performed  the 

L 

sents,  and  supported  by  two  young  people  on  either  side. 

nuptial  benediction.  When  the  bride  was  a  virgin  this  was 

1 

while  a  third  walked  before  her,  bearing  a  torch  of  pine-wood. 

done  under  a  large  canopy,  but  in  the  case  of  a  widow 

[ 

Just  behind  her  came  a  young  slave  carrying  in  an  open 

this  canopy  was  dispensed  with.  Among  the  Franks,  for 

1 

vessel  her  toilette,  corals,  and  children's  playthings,  and  be¬ 

many  years,  instead  of  the  church,  marriages  were  performed 

1 

hind  this  slave  was  another,  who  bore  a  distaff  with  a  spindle 

in  a  full  court,  where  a  buckler  had  been  three  times  lifted 

1 

and  some  wool.  The  door  of  the  house  of  the  bridegroom 

up  and  three  cases  at  least  openly  tried,  otherwise  the  marriage 

1 

was  adorned  with  garlands  and  sundry  strips  of  woollen  rag 

was  not  a  valid  one.  When  the  ceremony  took  place  in  church. 

rubbed  with  oil  and  the  fat  of  swine  and  wolves  to  avert 

the  priest  immediately  afterwards  crowned  the  young  couple 

enchantment.  When  the  bride  arrived,  she  was  aKked  “  Who 

with  flowers,  and  in  this  manner  they  went  home  and  passed 

she  was  ?”  and  always  the  same  answer  was  given,  “  I  am 

the  remainder  of  the  day  in  merriment 

Caia,”  the  meaning  of  which  was,  that  she  came  to  be  as  good 

It  would  be  interesting,  but  for  our  present  purpose  too 

a  housewife  as  the  renowned  Caia  Cmcilia.  They  then  lifted 

lengthened  a  subject,  to  point  out  the  peculiarities  in  different 

her  over  the  doorway  in  testimony  of  her  delicacy,  sprinkled 

marriage  ceremonies  which  are  expressive  of  the  condition  of 

her  with  water  to  denote  purity,  gave  her  the  ke>  s  of  the 

the  married  parties.  In  Russia,  in  ancient  times,  a  bride  on 

house  as  an  emblem  of  the  trust  committed  to  her,  seated  her 

her  marriage  presented  her  husband  with  a  whip  made  with 

upon  sheep-skin  to  remind  her  of  her  employment,  and 

her  own  hands,  in  token  of  her  subjection,  the  use  of  which 

offered  her  fire  and  water,  which  were  regarded  as  the  dements 

whip  appears  to  have  been  carried  to  such  a  pitch  of  undue 

of  all  things.  The  bridegroom  gave  a  sumptuous  entertain¬ 

severity,  that  Russian  husbands  at  length  consented  to  sub¬ 

ment,  at  which  the  guests  sang  the  epiihalaminm  or  nuptial 

ject  themselves  to  certain  penalties  in  their  marriage  contracts 

song.  The  bridal  chamber  was  adorned  with  statues  of  the 

in  case  they  ill-used  their  wives  “  by  whipping  or  boxing,  by 

divinity  who  presided  over  marriage,  and  the  bridal  bed  was 

kicking  or  scratching  them.”  Among  the  savages  of  North 

decked  with  flowers.  The  bride  was  conducted  to  it  by 

America,  a  strap,  a  kettle,  and  a  faggot  were  put  into  the 

matrons  called  promha.  The  bridegroom,  before  he  joined 

bride’s  apartment  as  symbols  of  slavery.  With  the  same 

his  bride,  threw  nuts  among  the  children  present,  to  signify 

idea,  brides  in  the  island  of  Java  are  said  to  wash  their 

that  he  had  now  quitted  their  plays  and  fully  taken  upon 

husband’s  feet,  while  in  Guinea  they  vowed  love  and  fideUty 

himself  aU  the  responsibilities  of  manhood. 

whatever  usage  or  return  they  might  meet  with.  In  other 

Among  the  Northern  nations  contemporary  with  the 

parts  husbands  and  wives  have  tied  their  garments  together, 

Romans,  and  by  whom  their  great  empire  was  afterwards 

as  a  token  not  only  of  their  union,  but  of  their  interest  in  each 

overthrown,  who  were  warlike  even  to  brutal  ferocity,  polite¬ 

other's  weal  or  woe ;  or  they  have  held  a  rod  between  them. 

ness  to  the  fair  sex  was  carried  to  an  extent  hardly  known 

which  they  have  broken  into  as  many  pieces  as  there  were 

among  the  most  civilised.  From  the  remotest  antiquity 

witnesses  present,  and  have  given  to  each  a  piece,  not  merely 
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M  a  testimony  that  their  marriage  had  been  solemnised,  bat 
as  an  evidence  against  themselves  if  afterwards  they  should 
disagree. 

We  have  already  seen,  in  the  Grecian  and  Roman  cere¬ 
monies  cf  marriage,  the  seeming  reluctance  with  which,  for 
modesty’s  sake,  the  bride  left  her  own  home  for  the  home  of 
her  husband,  and  this  same  idea  in  other  places  is  variously 
expressed.  In  some  countries  the  bride  bides  herself,  and 
must  be  sought  for;  in  others  the  ceremony  of  marriage 
must  be  performed  under  a  canopy  or  veil.  But  though  this 
is  natural  enough  in  a  bride’s  case,  we  are  hardly  prepared 
for  the  fact  which  old  Mexican  history  reveals  to  us,  that 
there  are  certain  provinces  in  that  ancient  empire  where  the 
bridegroom,  after  everything  has  been  arranged,  is  affected 
in  the  same  manner,  and  is  positively  obliged  to  be  carried 
off  by  the  relatives  on  both  sides  and  forced  into  the  matri¬ 
monial  state.  Another  custom  equally  against  nature  is  found 
to  prevail  in  Muscovy,  where  the  marriage-day,  instead  of 
being  all  mirth  and  festivity,  is  a  day  of  gloom  and  sorrow, 
and  both  bride  and  bridegroom  are  crowned  with  wormwood, 
as  an  emblem  of  the  bitterness  of  those  anxieties  and  cares 
upon  which  th^y  are  about  to  enter. 

In  Prussia  we  read  of  two  provisions  connected  with 
marriage  so  singular  and  unreasonable,  that  we  could  hardly 
expect  to  find  that  at  any  time  they  could  have  formed  part 
of  the  civil  code  of  a  nation  as  long  civilised  as  any  other  of 
modem  continental  Europe,  We  allude  to  those  scmi-legal 
marriages  by  which  a  man  might  be,  as  it  were,  half- 
married,  if  only  he  could  gain  the  king's  consent  to  what 
was  called  a  “left-handed  wife."  To  her  he  was  legally 
married  for  life,  and  with  all  customary  ceremonies,  the 
only  difference  being  that  ho  took  her  with  his  left  hand 
instead  of  his  right,  and  by  this  significant  act  placed  her 
under  certain  disabilities.  Neither  she  nor  her  children  could 
take  her  husband’s  name,  bear  his  arms,  nor  could  she  claim  a 
wife’s  usual  dowry,  succeed  to  his  titles  or  estates,  or  exercise  any 
authority  in  her  husband’s  house  and  over  his  household ;  indeed, 
in  a  general  way,  she  did  not  live  with  him  under  the  same 
roof.  For  this  sort  of  marriage  the  king’s  sanction  was  always 
necessary,  and  it  appears  to  have  been  allowed  only  in  the  case 
of  some  of  the  nobles,  who  having  been  left  widowers  with  large 
families  and  small  means,  could  not  afford  to  contract  a  secund 
marriage  with  one  in  their  own  station,  and  bring  up  another 
family  of  the  same  rank  with  themselves.  The  other  pecu¬ 
liarity  of  Prussian  law  to  which  we  have  alluded  relates  to 
what  we  should  call  cases  of  breach  of  promise.  Promises 
of  marriage  in  all  well-regulated  states  have  been  held  sacred, 
and  the  breach  of  them  has  been  punished  in  various  ways. 
The  Prussians,  however,  have  taken  a  different  course.  They 
do  not  so  much  endeavour  to  punish  the  breach  of  the  promise 
as  to  enforce  the  performance  of  it.  By  the  admonitions  of 
religion,  by  imprisonment,  by  the  fine  of  half  a  man’s  fortune, 
or  a  certain  part  of  what  he  earns  by  daily  labour,  they  com¬ 
pel  the  reluctant  individual  to  complete  his  marriage  contract, 
and  if  he  runs  sway  to  avoid  it,  they  marry  the  woman  to  him 
by  proxy,  and  allow  her  maintenance  out  of  his  effects.  This 
is  oertainly  a  very  summary  mode  of  proceeding.  Many  states 
have  discouraged  celibacy,  but  few  have  gone  so  far  as  to 
compel  men  to  marry  against  their  wilL 

The  treatment  which  the  ladies  of  Ancient  Lacedaemon 
administered  to  recusant  bachelors  has  already  been  men¬ 
tioned,  and  history  furnishes  not  a  few  instances  in  which 
laws  have  done  everything  short  of  compulsion  to  make  men 
enter  the  matrimonial  state.  The  Jews  were  of  opinion  that 
marriage  vras  an  indispensable  duty,  and  they  regarded  every 
man  who  did  not  marry  at  or  before  the  age  of  twenty  years 
to  have  lost  all  chum  among  them  to  respectability  of 
character. 


With  the  old  Romans  marriage  was  looked  upon  in  the 
same  light,  and  when  Rome  gave  way  to  such  luxury  and 
extravagance  that  marriage  was  considered  to  be  endangered 
by  them,  laws  were  forthwith  enacted  which  imposed  certain 
restrictions  and  penalties  upon  unmarried  Romans.  No  man 
who  bad  not  formed  a  matrimonial  alliance  was  privileged 
to  give  evidence  in  a  court  of  justice,  for  we  are  told  that  the 
first  question  asked  by  a  judge  of  any  one  who  would  proffer 
his  testimony  in  any  cause  was,  “  Upon  your  faith !  have 
you  a  wife  f"  And  if  he  answered  in  the  negative,  his  evi¬ 
dence  was  immediately  refused.  It  was  farther  ordained 
that  such  of  the  pleheians  as  had  wives  should  have  more 
honourable  places  in  the  theatres  than  those  who  were  un¬ 
married.  Fines  and  imprisonments  also  were  frequently  laid 
upon  bachelors.  We  cannot  at  times  help  thinking  that  some 
civU  disqualification,  stringently  enforced,  or  perhaps  some 
heavy  personal  taxation,  might  very  well  be  applied  to 
bachelors  who  after  a  certain  period  of  life  refuse  to  marry 
among  ourselves — that  whereas,  as  a  class,  by  keeping  little  or 
no  establishments,  by  living  at  hotels  and  clubs,  in  lodgings 
and  in  yachts,  they  now  pay  less  to  the  public  exchequer  than 
any  other  class,  some  law  should  be  enacted  to  make  them 
contribute,  if  not  more,  at  any  rate  as  much  as  the  general 
average  of  married  men.  Our  national  motto,  however,  is 
“Free  Trade,”  even  in  marriage.  Wo  forbear,  therefore,  to 
say  more,  lost  our  readers  should  think  that  instead  of  being 
a  happy  married  man  with  a  family  about  ns,  we  must  belong 
to  that  sh'ghtod  section  of  the  fair  sex  who,  having  survived 
the  powers  of  their  charms,  think  all  bachelors  “  horrid,”  and 
would  rejoice  to  take  Laced  semon  vengeance  on  the  backs  of 
every  one  of  them. 


A  revolutionary  relic.* 

LD  it  is,  and  worn  and  battered. 

As  I  lift  it  from  the  stall ; 

Tom  the  leaves  and  frayed  and  tattered. 
And  the  sides  hang  limp  and  shattered. 
Burnt  and  blackened  by  the  ball. 

Tis  the  tale  of  grief  and  gladness 
Told  of  yore  by  sad  Sc.  Pierre, 

That  in  front  of  France’s  madness 
Hangs  its  strange  seductive  sadness. 

Like  the  glittering  of  a  tear. 

And  a  perfume  round  it  hovers. 

Which  the  pages  half  reveal. 

For  a  folded  corner  covers. 

Interlaced,  two  names  of  lovers, 

A  “Savignac"  and  ''  LmcUc.” 

As  I  read,  I  marvel  whether. 

In  some  pleasant  old  ch&tean. 

Did  they  read  this  book  together. 

In  the  scented  summer  weather. 

With  the  shining  Loire  below  ? 

Nooked — secluded  from  espial ; 

Did  Love  slip  and  snare  them  so. 
While  the  hours  danced  round  the  dial 
To  a  far-off  fiute  and  viol. 

In  that  pleasant  old  chateau  ? 


•  873.  Sanrr  Pixbri  (Bernardln  de).  Paul  et  Virglnlc. 
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Did  it  happen  that  no  single 

Word  of  month  could  either  speak  ? 
Did  the  brown  and  gold  hair  mingle, 

Did  the  shamed  skin  thrill  and  tingle 
To  the  shock  of  cheek  and  cheek  ? 

Did  they  feel  with  that  first  flashing 
Some  new  sudden  power  to  feel, 

Some  new  inner  spring  set  gnsbing 
At  the  names  together  rushing 
Of  '^Savigme"  and  Lucilef'' 

Did  ho  drop  on  knee  before  her — 

“<Son  Amour,  son  Coeur,  sa  Heine" — 
In  bis  high-flown  way  adore  her, 

Urgent,  eloquent  before  her. 

Plead  bis  pleasure  and  his  pain  ? 

Did  she  turn,  with  sight  swift-dimming. 
And  the  quivering  lip  we  know, 

With  the  fuli,  slow  eyelid  brimming. 
With  the  langnoruus  pupil  swimming. 
Like  the  J  ulie  of  Uousseau  ? 

Stretch  her  hand  from  cloudy  frilling, 

For  his  fast,  fierce  lips  to  press ; 

In  a  flash  all  fate  fulfilling 
Did  he  catch  her,  trembling,  thrilling — 
Cmshing  love  to  one  caress  ? 

Did  they  sit  in  that  dim  sweetness 
Of  attained  love's  after-calm. 
Marking  not  the  world — its  moetuess. 
Marking  Time  not,  nor  his  fleetness. 

Only  happy,  palm  to  palm  ? 

Till  at  last  she,  sunlight  smiting 

Red  on  wrist  and  cheek  and  hair. 
Sought  the  page  where  love  first  lighting, 
Fixed  their  fate,  and,  in  this  writing. 
Fixed  the  record  of  it  there. 

*  *  a  * 

Did  they  marry,  midst  the  smother. 
Shame,  and  slaughter  of  it  all  ? 
Woeful,  wistful,  wife  and  mother. 

Did  she  wander,  like  that  other 

Round  and  round  his  prison  wall  ;* 

— Wander  wailing,  as  the  plover 
Waileth,  wheeleth,  desolate. 
Heedless  of  the  hawk  above  her. 

While  as  yet  the  rushes  cover, 

Wan'ing  fast,  her  wounded  mate ; — 

Wander,  till  bis  love’s  eyes  met  hers, 
Wild  and  wide  in  their  despair? 

Did  he  burst  hU  prison  fetters. 

Did  he  write  sweet,  yearning  letters, 

“  A  Lucile,  en  Angleterre  i" 

Letters  where  the  reader,  reading. 

Halts  him  with  a  sadden  stop. 

For  he  feels  a  man's  heart  bleeding. 
Draining  out  its  pains  exceeding 
Half  a  life,  at  every  drop. 

Letters  where  Love’s  iteration 
Seems  to  warble  and  to  rave; 
Letters  where  the  pent  sensation 
Leaps  to  lyric  exultation, 

Like  a  song-bird  from  a  grave. 


Whore,  through  Passion’s  wild  repeating. 

Peeps  the  Pagan  and  the  Gaul, 

Politics  and  love  competing, 

Abelard  and  Cato  greeting, 

Rousseau  ramping  over  all. 

Yet  the  critic  right  yon  waive  it. 

Whirled  along  the  fever-flood ; 

And  its  touch  of  truth  shall  save  it. 

And  its  tender  rain  shall  lave  it,"* 

For  at  least  yon  read  Amavit, 

Written  there  in  tears  of  blood. 

•  *  *  • 

Did  they  hunt  him  to  his  hiding. 

Tracking  traces  in  the  snow 
Did  they  tempt  him  out,  confiding. 

Snoot  him  down  then,  with  deriding. 

By  the  ruined  old  chateau  ? 

Loft  to  lie,  with  thin  lips  resting 
Frozen  in  their  scornful  smile. 

Just  the  bitter  thoughts  suggesting. 

At  this  excellent  new  jesting 
Of  the  insolent  canaille. 

Till  some  tiger-monkey,  finding 

These  few  words  the  covers  bear. 

Some  swift  rush  of  pity  blinding. 

Sent  them  in  the  shot-pierced  binding 
A  Lucile,  en  Angleterre. 

*  •  •  • 

Fancies  only !  Nought  the  covers. 

Nothing  more  the  leaves  reveal. 

Yet  I  love  it  for  its  lovers. 

For  the  dream  that  round  it  hovers 
Of  “Savignac"  and  '•'Lucile." 

H.  A.D. 

- »■ - 

LEGENDS  OF  THE  WEST  COUNTRY. 

BY  FBXNCI8  DXYENAMT. 

X. — LEGENDS  OF  GLASTONBURY:  ST.  JOSEPH — ST.  DUNSTAN. 

W’'HEN  St.  Philip,  the  apostle  of  Gaul,  had  made 
snfiBcient  impression  upon  the  people  committed  to  his 
care  to  warrant  him  in  casting  his  apostolic  eye  towards 
nnebristianised  parts  beyond  sea,  he  is  said  to  have  called 
unto  him  Joseph  of  Arimathea,  and  exhorted  him  to  under¬ 
take  a  missionary  enterprise  in  this  country.  Although  to 
allow  that  this  enterprise  was  undertaken  would  be  to  put 
utterly  out  of  court  the  claim  of  St.  Angustino,  in  a  much 
later  age,  to  have  been  the  first  bringer  of  “  glad  tidings”  to 
England,  it  must  be  conceded,  lor  the  legend's  sake,  that 
Joseph  of  Arimathea  hearkened  to  the  voice  of  St  Philip,  and 
came  into  the  country  of  the  woad-stained,  loosely-dressed 
Britons,  and  preached  the  Gospel  to  them. 

Taking  the  legend  for  its  own  sake  to  be  true  in  all  .its 
particulars,  it  cannot  but  bo  matter  of  regret  that  St  Joseph 
(I  omitted  above  to  give  him  his  proper  afiflx)  should  have 
l^en  so  much  put  to  it  for  means  of  conveyance  that,  after 
braving  the  dangers  and  the  chopping  seas  of  the  Channel,  he 
should  have  been  wholly  dependent  for  his  progress  into  the 
country  upon  those  means  of  locomotion  which  Nature  had 
provided  for  him.  Every  inch  of  the  way — and  the  way  was 

•  It  Is  by  no  means  uncommon  for  an  editor  to  Interrupt  some  of 
those  Kerolationary  letters  by  a  ‘‘Here  there  are  traeei  of  tears." 
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not  a  smooth  one— St.  Joseph  hid  to  get  over  on  what  the 
Scotch  of  this  period,  if  not  of  that,  described  as  “  shankie's 
nsggit*.”  A  tiring  walk  he  mnst  have  had  of  it,  over  “  bill 
and  holt,  and  moor  and  fen,”  stopping  only  at  those  rare  spots 
where  there  seemed  to  be  likely  material  upon  which  be  could 
perform  his  missionary  work.  For  some  reason  not  explained 
by  the  legend,  and  certainly  not  set  forth  elsewhere,  the  saint 
avoided  the  road  which  led  into  the  heart  of  the  country,  and 
chose  to  bear  away  to  the  westward.  Perhaps  he  wished  to 
be  reckoned  among  those  wise  men  who,  as  Queen  Elizabeth 
said  as  she  went  farther  west,  she  was  the  more  persuaded 
came  out  of  the  east,  and  so  took  the  western  road ;  or  perhaps 
he  knew,  being  a  seer,  that  the  west  country  was  the  most 
beautiful  part  of  England,  and  he  wished  that  the  inhabitants 
thereof  should  be  the  first  to  be  ornamented  with  the  most 
beautiful  and  precious  gift  it  was  in  the  power  of  man  to 
bestow.  tVhetber  it  was  this  reason,  or  that,  or  some  other 
the  legend  sayeth  not,  and  I,  who  should  not  have  credited 
the  coming  of  St.  Joseph  into  these  realms  at  all  if  the  legend 
had  not  asserted  it,  cannot  presume  to  supply  the  omission. 
This  only  is  certain,  according  to  the  legend,  that  he  did  take 
the  western  road,  and  that  in  due  time  be  arrived,  footsore 
and  very  weary,  at  a  place  in  the  kingdom  of  Dammonium 
called  the  Isle  of  Avalon,  being  identical  with  the  place 
which  in  more  recent  times  was  known  as  Glastonbury,  in  the 
county  of  Somerset. 

When  he  had  come  within  half-a-mile  of  the  place  where 
the  abbey  was  afterwards  built,  he  ascended  a  small  hill,  since 
called  Weary-all  Hill,  and  stayed  there  to  rest.  The  season 
was  winter,  the  day  Christmas  Day,  and  bare  and  bleak  was 
the  prospect  before  the  holy  man  as  he  looked  down  upon  th< 
Isle  of  Avalon.  Hungry,  tired,  and  his  apostolic  spirit  faini 
within  him,  he  might  have  been  pardoned  if  the  thought 
flashed  across  his  mind  whether  be  had  done  wisely  to  leave 
the  lovely  and  genial  climate  of  Palestine  for  so  rough  and 
wild  a  latitude.  Would  not  the  people  partako  of  the  character 
of  their  climate,  be  wild  and  rough  too,  and  show  by  their 
deeds  that  they  were  all  unfltted  for  the  mild  yoke  which  he 
came  to  lay  upon  them  ?  Where  were  the  people  ?  Town  or 
village  be  could  see  none ;  and  he  who  bad  been  accustomed 
to  the  sight  of  walled  cities  and  populous  towns,  objects  on 
which  a  zealous  missionary  like  himself  might  hope  to  find 
employment,  could  see  no  human  field  of  action  upon  which 
to  bring  his  Heaven-inspired  spirit  to  bear. 

The  scattered  huts  of  furze,  withy,  and  stake,  which  here 
and  there  dotted  the  landscape,  were  poor  and  beggarly 
representatives  of  the  houses  of  civilised  men.  and  their 
occupants,  when  they  discovered  themselves,  were  as  unlike 
as  unlike  could  be  to  the  refined  intellectual  people  whom 
St.  Joseph  had  in  contemplate  n  when  be  undertook  the  office 
of  Christianity's  pioneer.  He  sighed  and  groaned  in  spirit  as 
he  leaned  on  his  staff  on  the  top  of  Weary-all  Hill,  and  we 
may  surmise  that  there  was  even  a  suggestion  present  to  his 
mind  that  it  would  be  better  to  go  back  and  teach  men  upon 
whom  be  might  hope  to  produce  some  effect  than  to  waste 
valuable  time  among  a  set  of  barbarians  who  would  not  even 
come  to  welcome  the  bringer  of  “  glad  tidings.” 

It  was  perhaps  as  much  in  the  interest  of  the  missionary  as 
in  the  interest  of  those  to  whom  he  was  sent  that  some 
convincing  sign  of  the  necessity  he  was  under  of  not  being 
“  weary  in  well-doing”  was  vouchsafed  to  St.  Joseph.  As  he 
stood  on  Weary- all  Hill,  and  debated  whether  to  go  on  or  to 
go  back,  behold  his  staff,  which  he  had  stuck  into  the  ground, 
and  upon  which  he  leaned  for  support,  suddenly,  lefore  bis 
very  eyes,  became  a  living  tree,  took  root,  and  straightway 
became  covered,  notwithstanding  the  season,  with  an 
abundant  foliage. 

As  suddenly  as  the  staff  had  taken  the  shape  of  a  living 

tree,  and  put  forth  its  branches,  so  suddenly  did  the  soul  of  | 
Sr.  Joseph  take  fresh  root,  and  put  forth  the  branches  of  faith 
and  hope.  No  longer  doubtful  as  to  the  propriety  of  going 
on,  no  longer  faint  in  spirit,  though  his  body  was  half  dead 
with  fatigue,  he  girded  his  loins,  and  leaving  the  miraculous 
plant  on  the  spot  where  it  had  sprouted,  descended  the  hill, 
and  made  his  way  into  the  small  collection  of  huts,  where  he 
found  the  germ  of  what  was  afterwards  to  be  a  mighty  abode 
of  sanctity.  Had  anything  been  wanted  to  strengthen  his 
conviction  in  the  Divine  character  of  his  mission,  it  was 
next  day,  when,  returning  to  Weary-all  Hill,  he  found  his 
leafy  staff  covered  with  the  milk-white  blossoms  of  the  Aleppo 
thorn,  from  which  it  had  been  originally  cut. 

St.  Joseph  of  Arimatbea  abode  in  the  Isle  of  Avalon,  and 
built  a  church  there  to  the  honour  of  God,  but  his  preaching 
seems  to  have  worked  but  little  effect  except  upon  the 
people  immediately  surrounding  his  dwelling.  Perhaps  he 
found  enough  to  do  in  preserving  the  faith  among  those  to 
whom  he  first  preached  it ;  perhaps  he  thought — for  he  was  a 
wise  man  in  his  generation — that  if  be  established  a  concen¬ 
trated  essence  of  Christianity,  as  it  were,  in  one  particular 
place  in  the  kingdom,  he  might  trust  to  the  power  of  the  Word 
he  was  commissioned  to  pronounce,  and  to  the  natural  con¬ 
sequences  of  such  preaching  as  his,  for  the  diffusion  of  the 
religion  through  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  land.  For 
whatever  reason  it  might  bo,  St.  Joseph  of  Arimatbea  did  not 
venture  far  beyond  the  Isle  of  Avalon,  where  he  lived  an 
exemplary  life  for  a  few  years,  and  then  died,  and  was  buried 
there,  in  the  spot  over  which  the  faithful  reared  St.  Joseph's 
Chapel.  For  his  preaching  the  chronicles  make  no  mention 
of  the  effects  of  it,  but  we  must  assume,  if  the  legend  be 
credited  at  all,  that  the  holy  man's  work,  being  unsupported 
by  the  exertions  of  fresh  missionaries,  drooped,  though  it  did 
not  die.  Spenser,  reviewing  in  the  second  book  of  the  Faerie 
Queene  the  history  of  Britain,  speaks  of  the  king— 

“  Good  Lucias, 

That  first  received  ChristUnity, 

The  sacred  pledge  of  Christes  Evangely 

but  jealous  of  the  honour  of  our  legend,  continues — 

“  Yet  true  It  is  that  long  before  that  day 

Hither  came  Joseph  of  Arimatby, 

Who  brought  with  him  the  Holy  Grayle  (they  say). 

And  prcacht  the  truth ;  but  since  it  greatly  did  decay.” 

As  a  sign,  however,  that  the  faith  was  not  dead,  and  as  an 
over-recurring  incentive  to  the  faithful  to  persevere  in  spite 
of  all  difiiculties,  the  staff  of  St.  Joseph  continued  to  flourish, 
and  year  by  year,  on  Christmas  Day,  according  to  the  legend, 
it  put  forth  its  leaves,  and  immediately  afterwards  its  blos¬ 
soms.  It  is  not  there  now,  though  so  late  as  James  the  First’s 
time  the  Queen  of  England  gave  a  large  sum  for  sprigs  taken 
from  it;  and  much  later  still  the  people  thereabouts  used  to 
expect  the  budding  of  the  staff  as  regularly  as  they  expected 
-the  coming  of  Christmas  Day.  They  expected,  but  history 
does  not  tell  whether  they  were  ever  satisfied.  Neither  does 
history  record  the  catting  down  of  the  tree,  nor  the  name  of 
the  feller  of  it,  but  as  it  is  only  right  and  proper  to  fix  some 
date,  even  if  we  have  to  forego  the  satisfaction  of  noting  the 
woodman's  name,  and  as  Cromwell’s  shoulders  have  been 
found  broad  enough  to  bear  an  enormous  and  ever-accumu¬ 
lating  load  of  charges  of  Vandalism,  we  may  just  as  well 
heap  upon  them  the  additional  weight  of  infamy  which 
attaches  to  the  felling  of  “the  Glastonbury  thorn.”  Of  one 
thing  wo  are  sure,  that  if  the  charge  against  ‘Old  Noll”  be 
unfounded,  the  same  may  be  said — probably  will  be  said — of 
the  history  of  the  tree  itself. 

“  I  know  nut  bow  the  truth  may  be, 

I  say  the  tale  as  'twos  said  to  me,” 

■ 
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odIj  remarkicg,  in  support  of  the  assertion  of  St.  Joseph 
bariog  ministered  in  these  parts,  that,  in  the  oldest  charter 
to  the  Abbey  of  Glastonbury  extant,  the  abbey  is  called 
“The  fountain  and  origin  of  all  religion  in  the  realm  of 
Britain.” 

So  much  for  the  foundation  of  the  missionary  station  which 
afterwards  grew  into  Glastonbury  Abbey.  It  seems  never  to 
have  been  allowed  to  go  to  decay,  for  other  legends  tell  how  St. 
Patrick,  after  he  “drove  the  frogs  into  the  bogs,  and  banished 
all  the  vermin”  from  Ireland,  came  over  to  England  and 
settled  for  some  years  in  the  birthplace  of  British  Christianity, 
preachiog  the  word,  and  giving  it  fresh  power,  and,  as  other 
Irishmen  have  done  sinco,  finding  England  to  be  a  more 
feathery  and  desirable  nest  than  that  which  he  bad  in  “  the 
Green  Isle.” 

Legendary  lore  also  hath  it  that  here  was  buried  the  body 
of  the  most  famous  champion  that  figures  in  early  British 
history.  Arthur,  after  lifting  his  spear  against  Sir  Mordred 
the  rebellions,  and  slaying  him  in  that  dismal  fight  on  the 
River  Camalan,  near  Tintagel,*  died  of  bis  wounds,  and  was 
brought  to  the  church  at  Avalon  to  bo  buried.  The  faithful 
knights  who  survived  to  do  the  last  ofiSces  of  their  great  king 
and  friend  embalmed  his  body,  conveyed  it  by  sea  to  Bridge- 
water  Bay,  and  thence  across  the  country  to  Glastonbury. 
To  the  same  place,  in  later  years,  was  brought  the  body  of 
the  beautiful  Guinever,  and  laid  beside  that  of  her  over- 
loving  husband.  By  repentance,  continued  through  many 
years,  and  by  unremitting  attention  to  good  thoughts  and 
works,  as  bead  of  the  religions  house  at  Amesbury,  she  had 
so  purified  her  soul  as  to  fit  her  for  the  place  which,  when 
her  husband  lived,  she  had  been  so  unworthy  to  fill.  In 
death  they  were  not  divided,  however  they  had  been  separated 
daring  life,  and  'tia  said  that,  when  in  (I  think)  Henry  the 
Third’s  time  the  tomb  of  Arthur  was  opened,  the  body  of  the 
qaeen,  with  “  her  hair  plaited  and  of  burnished  gold,”  was 
found  lying  in  a  coffin  next  Arthur’s,  his  being  recognised  by 
the  inscription,  and  by  the  size  of  the  bones  contained  in  it. 

In  708,  Ins,  King  of  Wessex,  rebuilt  the  monastery,  which 
bad  by  this  time  become  considerable,  so  that  it  was  “  the 
pride  of  England,  and  the  glory  of  Christendom,”  and  suc¬ 
cessive  kings  added  to  its  magnificence,  and  to  the  power  of 
its  possessors,  until  the  abbots  became  supreme  rulers  in  all 
the  Isle  of  Avalon. 

I  have  now  to  tell  of  one  who  dwelt  there,  and  who  raised 
the  glory  of  the  establishment  to  its  highest  pitch,  one  about 
I  whose  memory  more  conflicting  statements  hang  than  almost 
I  any  other  in  the  history  of  the  conntry,  and  concerning  whom 
I  there  has  been  related  a  legend,  more  or  less  coarsely  and 
I  vulgarly  composed,  which  it  will  be  my  business  here  to  set 
I  forth  in  its  true  form  and  character,  and  to  suggest,  at  least, 
j  the  source  from  which  the  legend  itself  sprang. 

I  In  the  days  of  King  Athelstane,  when  Atbelm  was  Arch- 
I  bishop  of  Canterbury,  there  lived  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Glas- 
j  tonbury  a  young  man  of  good  family,  whose  name  was  Dunstan. 
j  He  was  so  fortunate,  or  unfortunate,  as  to  be  free  from  the 
I  necessity  of  earning  his  own  livelihood,  and  he  amused  himself 
I  in  hunting,  fishing,  and  travelling  about  the  country,  according 
I  as  the  humour  of  the  hour  suggested.  He  was  a  handsome 
I  specimen  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  race,  of  well-made,  firmly  knit 
!  frame,  head  massive,  but  well  set  on  the  neck,  fair  complexion, 
blue  eyes,  light  wavy  hair,  distinctly  developed  forehead,  and 
an  expression  which  betokened  a  man  of  strong,  excitable 
feelings.  He  was  ordinarily  kind  and  amiable  in  his  manner, 
and  was  not  easily  provoked,  but  when  he  teas  put  out,  there 


•  See  “  The  Legend  of  Slaughter  Bridge,"  published  in  the  September 
number  of  the  Exclisuwoxah's  Domestic  Uagazime  for  the  current 
year. 


were  many  who  said  they  would  rather  face  the  devil  himself 
than  young  Dunstan,  and  though,  as  has  been  said,  he  was 
not  quick  to  take  offence,  yet,  the  offence  once  taken,  he  was 
as  implacable  as  a  stone  image.  He  was,  at  the  time  I  write 
of,  about  twenty  years  old  ;  he  was  quite  undecided  what  it 
would  be  best  for  him  to  do  in  order  to  make  a  figure  in  the 
world's  history,  and  be  seemed  far  too  devoted  to  the  pleasures 
he  found  in  a  country  life  to  be  in  any  burry  to  forego  them. 
One  of  bis  relatives,  Elpheagns,  Bishop  of  Winchester,  was 
constantly  urging  upon  him  the  advisability  of  taking  orders 
in  the  Church ;  and  knowing  that  he  had  to  do  with  a  shrewd, 
far-seeing  young  man,  who  was  fond  of  power,  and  likely  to 
wish  for  a  position  in  which  he  could  wield  it  effectually, 
pointed  out  the  facilities  which  the  priestly  office  afforded  for 
acquiring  the  greatest  power  which  one  man  can  exercise  over 
another ;  and,  deeming  the  end  to  justify  the  means,  he  did 
not  hesitate  to  set  forth  this  view  of  the  subject  in  a  stronger 
light  than  that  other  which  included  the  consideration  of 
winning  souls  to  life  eternal. 

Dunstan  listened  with  respect  to  the  exhortation  of  his 
kinsman,  but  rejected  his  advice,  as  others  have  rejected 
their  kinsmen’s  advice  since  that  time.  He  liked  the  idea  of 
power,  but  not  of  the  priest’s  profession,  and  be  was  too 
honest  to  consent  to  acquire  the  first  at  the  cost  of  playing 
hypocrite  with  regard  to  the  second.  So  he  refused  the 
generous  offer  of  advancement  which  Elpheagns  made  to  him 
on  condition  of  his  taking  orders,  and  stuck  to  bis  hunting, 
and  fishing,  and  idling. 

When  a  young  man  of  the  sort  to  which  Dunstan  be¬ 
longed  occupies  himself  habitually  in  this  way,  he  is  more 
likely  than  not  to  do  one  of  two  things — fall  in  love  or 
into  mischief.  It  happened  that  Dunstan  did  the  former 
of  these  things,  and  in  this  wise.  He  was  returning  one 
day  from  a  long  and  fatiguing  chase  after  an  Exmoor 
deer  through  the  combes  and  valleys  of  Somersetshire,  and 
was  some  three  miles  from  bis  home  when,  in  passing  through 
an  oak  plantation,  he  beard  loud  cries  for  help.  The  voice 
which  cried  was  a  woman’s  voice,  and  young  Dunstan— like  a 
warm-hearted,  generous  fellow  as  he  was — plunged  into  the 
wood  in  the  direction  from  which  the  sounds  came.  He  was 
unarmed,  save  with  his  bunting-knife  and  the  stout  leathern 
baldrick  from  which  his  horn  was  suspended.  But  of  this 
fact  he  took  no  heed.  Forcing  his  way  through  the  branches 
he  came  to  a  cleared  spot,  from  which  the  now  frantic  appli¬ 
cations  for  assistance  were  wafted  to  him.  Before  him  be  saw 
four  ruffians  in  the  very  act  of  striking  off  the  head  of  an  old, 
white-haired  man,  whose  hands  were  bound  fast  behind  him, 
while  tied  to  a  tree,  with  thongs  that  pressed  into  her  fair 
skin,  was  an  English  maiden,  some  eighteen  years  of  age,  who 
was  the  daughter  of  the  captive  abmt  to  be  beheaded. 

So  intent  were  the  men  upon  their  work,  and  so  thoroughly 
did  the  screams  of  the  maiden  drown  the  crunching  of  the 
boughs  as  the  stranger’s  horse  forced  them  apart,  that 
Dunstan  was  into  the  clearance  before  the  men  were  aware  of 
bis  existence.  Of  this  interesting  fact  they  were,  however, 
speedily  made  aware.  Two  of  them  were  holding  the  victim 
in  a  kneeling  posture,  one  of  them  was  playing  the  part  of 
headsman,  and  the  fourth  was  unattached  and  looking  on. 
Dunstan  had  his  bunting-knife  in  his  right  hand,  and  having — 
like  Mr.  Hannibal  Choliop  on  another  occasion — calculated 
his  distance,  put  spurs  to  bis  horse  and  sprang  right  into  the 
party  of  murderers.  The  fore-paws  of  the  horse  knocked 
over  the  two  victim-holders,  and  the  stout  horse-shoes  of  the 
period,  with  which  the  feet  were  furnished,  scattered  the  | 
brains  of  one  of  them,  and  trampled  the  other  so  that  he  was 
perfectly  harmless.  Dunstan’s  hunting-knife  skilfully  ap¬ 
plied  caused  the  red  blood  to  spurt  out  of  the  beadsman's  ; 
nock,  the  cruel  sword  to  fall  from  his  hands,  and  the  wretch  . 
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himself  to  sink  deadly  wounded  to  the  ground.  The  leap  bad 
been  so  calculated  that  the  body  of  the  old  man  was  cleared 
by  the  borse,  and  be  remained  unscathed  amid  the  overthrow 
of  bis  oppressors.  In  wn  instant  Dunstan  had  dismounted 
and  bad  his  left  band  tight  on  the  fourth  ruffian’s  throat,  while 
with  a  neat  movement  of  his  foot  he  tripped  the  man  np,  and, 
before  the  fellow  could  recover  from  his  first  astonishment, 
had  bound  him  band  and  foot  with  a  stout  rope  halter.  The 
next  thing  to  be  done  was  to  snip  the  cords  which  bound  the 
old  man’s  hands,  and  then  to  cast  off  the  seizings  which  so 
cruelly  united  the  maiden  to  the  tree. 

As  soon  as  Dunstan  bad  released  her,  and  she  had  embraced 
her  father,  whom  she  had  thought  never  to  see  again,  he  had 
an  opportunity  of  observing  the  quality  of  bis  treasure  trove. 
He  thought  he  had  never  seen  woman  so  fair  (’tie  the  way  of 
young  lovers),  and  be  incontinently  fell  in  love  with  her.  The 
old  man  related  bow  that  be  was  a  freeman  though  p>oor,  that 
he  was  travelling  a  short  distance  with  his  daughter  through 
the  wood,  where  he  had  been  attacked,  not  for  sake  of  his 
money,  as  he  said,  for  of  that  he  had  too  little  to  tempt  any 
I  one,  but  for  the  sake  of  the  fair  womanly  jewel  whom  the 
I  stranger  had  so  gallantly  preserved.  To  make  an  end  to  this 
part  of  our  story,  suffice  it  to  say  that  Duntan  brought  his 
friends  to  Glastonbury,  that  the  surviving  ruffians  were  duly 
hanged,  that  Dunstan  grew  more  and  more  in  love  with 
the  poor  freeman's  daughter,  and  that  Dunstan’s  friends — 
especially  the  Bishop  of  Winchester — did  all  they  could  to 
dissuade  him  from  marrying  one  who  they  said  was  so 
much  his  inferior  in  point  ‘of  position. 

For  some  time  Dunstan  rejected  this  advice  as  he  had  done 
the  other,  for  he  loved  the  beautiful  Anglo-Saxon  maiden  with 
all  the  ardour  of  a  warm  and  generous  nature,  and  it  is  pretty 
certain  he  would  have  married  her  but  for  an  unfortunate 
occurrence  which  took  place  all  too  soon  for  the  happiness  of 
the  expectant  bride. 

Dunstan  had  been  fishing  and  got  wet  through.  He  came 
home,  and,  being  tired,  flung  himself  down  to  sleep  in  his  wet 
clothes.  A  raging  fever  took  hold  of  him,  and  held  on  so 
firmly,  that  for  many  days  Dunstan  hovered  between  life  and 
death.  It  might  have  been  supposed  that  the  Anglo-Saxon 
maiden  would  have  nursed  him  the  while,  and  believe  me,  it 
was  not  her  fault,  though  it  was  her  misfortune,  that  she  did 
not  do  so ;  but,  on  the  first  news  of  Dunstan’s  illness,  down 
posted  Elpheagus  from  his  capital  of  Winchester,  bent  on  not 
losing  an  opportunity  of  winning  so  fine  a  man  to  the  service 
of  the  Church.  He  took  charge,  therefore,  of  his  sick  kins¬ 
man,  forbade  the  poor  lass — who  would  have  nursed  him  as 
only  a  loving  woman  can — to  enter  the  bouse,  and  set  all  his 
energies  to  work  to  make  an  impression  upon  the  invalid 
when  he  should  begin  to  show  signs  of  convalescence. 

The  Bishop  of  Winchester  set  himself  seriously  to  work, 
and  he  was  most  amply  rewarded  for  his  pains.  He  played 
against  the  Anglo-Saxon  maiden  for  the  aflections  of  young 
Dunstan,  and  I  regret  to  say  he  was  perfectly  successful. 
During  the  intervals  of  ease  which  the  fever  left  to  the  sick 
man,  Elpheagus  artfully  poured  into  his  ear  all  his  arguments 
in  favour  of  the  priestly  life,  and  Dunstan,  with  mind  weakened 
by  illness,  and  therefore  easily  impressible,  saw,  or  imagined 
he  did  the  straight  and  narrow  way  by  which  be  was  to 
enter  into  life  led  through  the  fabric  of  the  Apostolic  Church. 
He  saw,  or  thought  he  did,  a  vision  sent  from  Heaven  which 
pictured  to  his  sick  mind  the  glories  of  the  eternal  kingdom 
to  a  share  in  which  it  was  to  be  his  privilege  to  win  many 
souls;  and  he  fancied  he  heard  the  voice  of  God  bidding  him 
not  to  hesitate  about  accepting  the  offers  of  the  bishop,  but  at 
once  to  renounce  for  himself  everything  and  every  one  that 
might  in  any  way  interfere  with  the  discharge  of  his  high 
duty. 


It  was  not  without  many  a  groan  and  many  a  hard  struggle 
with  himself  that  Dunstan,  as  he  grew  stronger,  submitted 
to  the  wrench  which  was  required  of  him,  but  being  firmly 
persuaded  of  the  necessity  he  was  under  of  obeying  God 
rather  than  man,  and  being  firmly  persuaded  that  God  had 
spoken  tohim,  he  was  at  last  as  earnest  in  his  desire  for  im¬ 
mediate  profession  in  religion  as  be  had  before  been  unwilling 
to  listen  even  to  the  mention  of  it.  His  nature  admitted  of 
no  compromise.  As  soon  as  he  was  able  to  got  about  again 
he  reversed  the  whole  order  of  bis  life,  jilted  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  maiden,  and  broke  her  heart  with  all  the  deliberateness 
of  a  zealot. 

Dunstan  chose  not  to  quit  the  scene  of  his  former  happi¬ 
ness.  intending  that  the  trial  which  the  contrast  between  now 
and  then  would  daily  bring  him  should  be  part  of  the  dis¬ 
cipline  to  fit  him  for  the  severity  of  religion  which  be  was 
resolved  to  practise.  Whether  the  Anglo-Saxon  maiden 
moved  away  history  does  not  mention,  but  Dunstan  became 
professed  in  religion,  and  received  the  tonsure  at  Glastonbury. 
But  as  ho  was  no  ordinary  monk,  so  would  be  not  have  an  I 
ordinary  cell.  The  rough  stone  dens,  with  hard  planks  to 
sleep  upon,  which  housed  the  other  brethren  of  the  abbey, 
Dunstan  considered  too  luxurious  for  him.  With  his  own 
hands  ho  scooped  out  a  living  grave  in  the  earth,  near  the  ' 
chapel  of  St  Joseph  of  Arimathea.  It  was  but  five  feet  long 
by  two  and  a-half  wide,  high  enough  to  allow  of  its  tenant  | 
standing  not  quite  upright  in  it,  and  it  was  lighted  by  a  trap-  I 
door,  which  Dunstan  also  contrived  for  himself,  from  the  top. 

In  this  wretched  hole  Dunstan  dwelt,  living  a  life  of  hard  I 
penance,  such  as  a  man  would  not  sentence  his  worst  enemy  | 
to  lead.  He  prayed,  scourged  himself,  watched,  fasted,  and 
made  himself  generally  miserable,  in  the  hope,  or  rather  in  the 
conviction,  that  he  was  offering  up  the  acceptable  sacrifice  of 
a  broken  spirit  and  a  sore  back  to  the  majesty  of  God.  The 
fame  of  his  austerity  went  abroad ;  the  malicious  said  that 
therein  St.  Dunstan— for  so  he  was  now  called — found  the  re¬ 
ward  of  his  sniTcrings.  King  Edmund  hearing  of  him,  and 
knowing  already  who  he  was,  invited  him  to  court — au  invi¬ 
tation  which  the  holy  man  condescended  or  rather  ascended, 
to  accept. 

Before  going,  however,  he  was  subjected  to  the  ordeal  of  a 
temptation  which,  even  more  than  his  sanctity,  has  made  his 
name  famous.  The  story  is  thus  told  in  the  Golden  Legend ; 
or.  Lives  of  the  Saints,  a  curious  volume,  of  which  a  copy 
may  be  seen  in  the  sanctum  sanctorum,  or  inner  keep,  of  the 
British  Museum  Library,  imprinted  by  William  Caxton,  and 
one  of  the  earliest  books  published  by  him. 

“And  when  boo  that  Saint  Dunstan  was  weary  of  prayer, 
thenne  used  he  to  werke  in  goldsmytbe’s  work  wyth  bis  onn 
hands,  for  to  eschewe  ydleness.  j\nd  he  gave  alwaye  almesse 
to  ponre  people,  for  the  love  of  God.  And  on  a  time  us  he 
sat  at  his  werke,  his  hert  was  on  Jehnsu  Cryst,  his  mouth 
occupied  wyth  holy  prayers,  and  his  hands  besi  on  his  werko ; 
Wt  the  devil,  which  ever  bad  grete  envye  at  him,  came  to 
him  in  an  eventyde,  in  likeness  of  a  woman  (as  he  was  busy 
to  make  a  chalys)  and  with  smyling  said  it,  she  had  grete 
thynges  to  tell  him.  And  thenne  he  bade  her  say  what  she 
wolde,  and  thenne  she  began  to  tell  him  many  nice  trifilles, 
and  no  maner  therein.  And  then  he  supposed  that  she  was 
a  wycked  spirite,  and  anon  caught  her  by  the  nose  with  a 
payre  of  tongues  of  iron,  brenninge  hote,  and  thenne  the 
devyelle  began  to  rore  and  crye,  and  faste  drewe  away,  but 
Saynte  Dunstone  held  fast,  till  it  was  ferre  within  the  night, 
and  then  he  let  her  goo ;  and  the  fendo  departed  with  an 
horrible  noise  and  crie,  and  sayd,  that  all  the  people  miaht 
here,  ‘Alas!  what  shame  bath  this  carle  done  mo!  How 
may  I  best  qnyte  him  agen  ?’  But  never  after  the  devyell 
bad  never  lust  to  tempte  him  in  that  crafte.” 
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Such  is  the  legend  simply  stated,  and  if  I  add  what 
OsbernuB,  sab- prior  of  Christ  Church,  Canterbury,  saith,  to 
show  the  quality  of  language  used  by  the  tempter,  I  shall 
hare  stated  all  that  is  worth  hearing  on  the  subject  Os- 
bi>mn8  tells  the  tale  of  Dunstan’s  trial,  and  says,  ‘‘  The  foul 
fiend,  whilst  under  the  pinchers  of  the  saint,  called  him  ‘  hald- 
pate,’  his  hair  being  rather  thin.” 

The  whole  story,  however,  is  fairly  open  to  a  good  deal  of 
criticism,  and,  if  one  chose  to  be  spiteful,  he  might  direct  a 
very  sovere  cross-examination  on  the  leading  points  of  it. 
lie  might  fairly  ask  to  be  informed  why  the  saint  allowed  a 
conversation  to  begin  at  all  between  himself  and  such  a 
visitor;  why  ho  listened  to  the  “  many  nice  triBUes,”  and  did 
not,  at  an  earlier  period  of  the  evening,  discover  that  his 
tempter  was  “  a  wycked  spirito and  further,  and  more  par¬ 
ticularly,  why  it  was  that  he  did  not  drive  her  away  at 
once  but  held  her  fast,  and  “tyll  it  was  ferre  within  the 
night." 

It  might  also  be  matter  of  observation  to  the  jnry  that  there 
was  but  a  single  witness,  the  saint  himself,  to  the  temptation, 
and  that  it  would  have  been  more  satisfactory,  considering 
the  peculiar  circumstances  of  the  case,  if  some  independent 
witness  could  have  given  testimony.  It  is  not,  however,  my 
I  intention  to  be  malicious,  nor  to  suggest  for  St.  Dunatan 
I  things  which  perhaps  attach  to  him  rather  through  the 
j  clom-siness  of  his  biographers  and  the  zeal  of  misguided 
friends  than  through  any  actual  fault  of  his  own. 

I  wish  to  suggest  a  reasonable  ground  for  the  legend,  and 
to  connect  with  it  that  almost  rabid  hatred  which,  after  be 
entered  upon  public  life,  Dunstan  manifested  towards  the 
whole  body  of  womankind.  • 

Alone  in  that  wretched  cell  of  his,  with  no  one  to  speak  to, 
and  with  an  active  mind  incessantly  occupying  itself  with 
thoughts  that  stretched  backwards  as  well  as  forwards,  it 
may  well  be  imagined  that  Dunstan,  when  he  “  was  weary  of 
prayer,"  and  turned  to  his  goldsmith’s  work,  or  other  divert¬ 
ing  amusement,  should  have  sufifered  memories  of  what  had 
been  to  mingle  with  thoughts  of  what  might  have  been,  and 
if  the  outcome  of  such  an  operation  were  regrets,  there  would 
not  be  room  for  wonder.  Dunstan  had  loved  the  maiden 
whose  love  he  had  renounced,  and  he  bad  quenched  that 
feeling  as  ho  found  it  rising  within  him,  solely  because  he 
believed  it  to  stand  in  the  way  of  what  was  to  him  highest 
j  duty.  The  wrench  had  been  made,  the  love  torn  out,  but 
the  bleeding  heart  was  at  times  sore,  and  ached  like  an  old 
I  wound  in  winter-time.  Each  time  the  regretful  thought 
I  arose  Dunstan  struggled  against  it,  for  in'  the  new  view  he 
I  had  taken  of  life  it  was  a  sin.  Still,  as  he  strove,  he  could 
I  not  always  get  the  mastery,  or  he  was  so  hurt  in  the  struggle 
;  that,  like  Yoiick,  ho  sometimes  thought  it  wiser  not  to  resist 
j  at  all.  But  the  stronger  faith  which  was  within  him  told 
'  him  all  such  repining  was  wicked,  and  made  him  look  upon 
I  the  memory  of  his  love  as  no  other  than  a  stumbling-block 
^  .'ind  cause  of  offence,  which  was  at  any  cost  to  be  over- 
I  come. 

I  At  length  he  got  to  hate  where  formerly  he  had  devotedly 
j  loved,  and  when  the  pencil  of  memory  painted  upon  his 
mind's  eye  the  likeness  of  the  fair  Anglo-Saxon  maiden  whom 
I  he  had  saved  from  ruffian  hands,  he  got  to  look  upon  it  as 
;  the  face  of  an  enemy.  Surely  the  coarse  story  about  the 
^  pincers  “brenninge  bote,”  the  tweak  of  the  nose,  and  the 
'  detention  of  the  damsel  until  “  it  was  ferre  within  the  night,” 
j  does  but  represent  the  severity  of  a  real  mental  conflict 
I  which  actually  took  place  in  the  mind  of  St.  Dunstan. 

I  Perhaps,  too,  it  was  the  final  struggle,  and  it  may  bo  true 
I  that  “  never  after  the  devyell  bad  never  lust  to  tempte  him  in 
'  that  crafte,”  for  after  the  temptation  and  victory  Dunstan 
j  went  to  the  court  of  King  Edmund,  and  oonsistently  all 


his  life  afterwards  showed  “  how  sweet  love,  changing  his 
property,  turns  to  the  sourest  and  most  deadly  hate.” 

The  man  who  bad  renounced  the  exquisite  gift  of  a  good 
woman’s  love  because  he  thought  it  incompatible  with  the 
love  he  owed  to  his  God,  was  not  of  necessity  obliged  to 
consider  the  same  love  a  drawback  to  other  people.  But 
Dunstan  was  for  no  half  measures,  either  with  himself  or 
others,  and  he  or-nld  not  see  but  that  which  had  been  a 
stumbling-block  to  himself  must  also  be  one  to  everybody 
else.  From  the  moment  when  the  bounty  of  Edmund,  who 
made  him  Abbot  of  Glastonbury,  and  of  Edred,  who  made 
•him  treasurer  of  his  household,  placed  Dunstan  in  a  position 
to  enforce  his  doctrines,  he  made  a  revolution  in  the  ecclesi¬ 
astical  system  of  England  which  totally  altered  the  face  of 
society.  He  tolerated  marriage  in  laymen,  but  in  the  priest¬ 
hood  ho  would  not  let  it  enter.  If  men  gave  themselves  to 
the  servico  of  Christ,  they  must  be  like  to  Christ  in  giving 
up  all  for  the  cause  of  the  gospel;  and  he  forgot,  while 
he  insisted  upon  this  change  of  nature  in  men,  that  the 
humanity  of  Christ  was  of  a  divinely  higher  grain  than  that 
of  the  best-intentioned  priest  that  ever  walked  the  earth. 

Through  the  influence  and  power  of  Dunstan  it  was  that 
celibacy  among  the  clergy  became  the  role  in  England. 
Like  Hamlet,  he  would  “have  no  more  marriages,”  and 
those  who  were  married  he  compelled  to  put  away  their 
wives.  The  broken  heart  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  maiden  was 
avenged  by  the  moans  of  hundreds  of  widows  with  living 
husbands,  and  the  lamentations  of  the  maidens  who  “  were 
not  given  to  marriage”  might  have  appeased  the  manes  of  a 
thousand  of  Love's  martyrs. 

With  the  story  of  Elgiva,  who  drove  Dunstan  into  exile, 
because  he  interfered  to  prevent  the  scandal  which  her 
relation  to  King  Edwy  caused  to  Christendom,  and  of  the 
cruel  vengeance  which  Dunstan,  or  his  friends,  took  upon 
her,  we  have  nothing  to  do  here.  Of  this,  however,  we  may 
be  sure,  his  cxi)erience  of  her  did  not  diminish  his  hatred  for 
the  sex,  which  continued  to  rage  in  action  all  through  the 
time  he  wore  the  abbot's  mitre  at  Glastonbury,  and  through 
the  thirty  years  during  which  be  filled  the  arobiepiscopal 
see  of  Canterbury.  To  bis  fervent  zeal  England  owed  the 
introduction  of  the  Benedictine  fraternity  within  her  borders, 
and  not  a  few  of  those  queer  doings  which  are  set  forth  for 
the  edification  of  mankind  in  the  Canterbury  Tales  of  Chaucur 
and  the  iJecamerone  of  Boccaccio. 

What  a  different  result  might  have  followed  if  the  fair 
Anglo-Saxon  maiden,  instead  of  Bishop  Elpheagus,  had  been 
allowed  to  nurse  the  sick  man  through  the  delirium  of  fever ! 


MORNING. 

ClOME,  Morning,  with  thy  music,  and  a  voice 
I  That  thrills  through  Nature  even  as  God’s ! 
The  myriads  of  the  teeming  earth  rejoice, 

.\nd  sylvan  spirits  seek  their  fair  abodes. 

The  woods  are  vocal  and  the  larks  arise 
On  wing  exultant  to  the  azure  skies. 

’Tis  morning !  absolute  the  king  appears 
In  his  grand  diadem  of  light  serene. 

He  reigns  supreme,  and  what  are  human  tears? 
Come,  Immortality  !  Thou'rt  here  unseen ; 

Than  Death  more  mighty,  thou  art  ever  here, 
'While  mortals  into  dark  despair  are  hurled. 

We  are  the  Morning's,  and,  in  spite  of  fear, 

“  'Tis  always  moniing  somewhere  in  the  world."  * 

R.  B. 
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“  The  Human  Form  Divine' 


‘‘THE  HUMAN  FORM  DIVINE.” 

THB  DIVINITT  WITHIN  08. 

IN  {he  conrae  of  our  papers  on  the  Human  Form  we  have 
confined  our  observations  almost  exclnsively  to  particnlar 
portions  of  this  crowning  work  of  Creation.  The  eyes,  the 
ears,  the  lips,  the  hair,  the  hands,  the  feet — all  have  been  the 
subject  of  special  mention,  and  now,  in  concluding  our  series, 
we  may  look  for  a  brief  space  at  the  Human  Form  as  a 
whole. 

Milton  dwells  with  evident  rapture  on  the  graceful  forms 
of  the  first  psur : — 

“  Two  of  far  nobler  shape,  erect  and  tall. 

Godlike,  erecr,  with  native  honour  clad, 

. seemed  lords  of  all. 

And  worthy  seemed,  for  in  their  looks  divine 
The  image  of  their  glorious  Maker  shone. 

Truth,  Wisdom,  Sanct  tude,  severe  and  pure — 

Severe,  bnt  In  true  filial  freedom  placed; 

Whence  tme  authority  in  men;  though  both 
Not  equal  as  their  sex  not  equal  seemed ; 

For  contemplation  he  and  valonr  formed. 

For  softness  she  and  sweet  attractive  grace ; 

He  for  God  only,  she  for  God  in  him : 

His  fair  large  front,  and  eye  sublime,  declared 
Absolute  rule ;  and  hyacinthine  locks 
Round  from  his  parted  forelock  manly  hung 
Clustering,  bnt  not  beneath  his  shoulders  broad. 

She  as  a  veil  down  to  the  slender  waist 
Her  unadorned  golden  tresses  wore 
Dishevelled,  bnt  in  wanton  ringlets  waved 
As  the  vine  curls  her  tendrils,  which  Implored 
Subjection,  but  required  with  gentie  sway. 

And  by  her  yitided,  by  him  best  received. 

Yielded  with  coy  submission,  modest  pride. 

And  sweet,  reluctant,  amorous  delay. 

•  •  •  •  a 

So  hand  in  hand  they  passed. 

e  •  *  a  a 

Adam,  the  goodliest  man  of  men  since  bom 
Hit  sons,  the  fairest  of  her  daughters  Eve.” 

It  was  not  vanity  alone  that  made  Narcissus  fall  in  love 
with  himself;  he  saw  the  beautiful  form  mirrored  in  the 
water  and  adored  it,  not  because  it  was  his  own  likeness,  bnt 
because  it  was  exquisitely  fair;  thus  Eve,  on  seeing  the 
“  liquid  plain,”  tells  how  she 

"  Thither  went 

With  unexperienced  thought,  and  laid  me  down 
On  the  green  bank,  to  look  into  the  clear 
Smooth  lake  that  to  me  seemed  another  sky. 

As  I  bent  down  to  look,  just  opposite, 

A  shape  within  the  watery  gleam  appeared 
Bending  to  look  on  me.  I  started  back. 

It  started  back,  bnt  pleased  I  soon  returned, 

Pleased  it  returned  as  soon  with  answering  looks 
Of  sympathy  and  love;  there  I  bad  fixed 
Mine  eyes  till  now,  and  pined  with  vain  desire. 

Had  not  a  voice  thus  warned  me ; — What  thou  seest. 

What  there  thou  seest,  fair  creature,  is  thyself.” 

The  highest  type  of  beauty,  the  noblest  form  in  which  an 
immortal  spirit  can  dwell,  is  that  of  the  human  body,  and  there 
is  awful  significance,  to  our  mind,  in  the  language  recorded  by 
the  inspired  writer  with  regard  to  the  Creation: — “Let  ns 
make  man  in  our  image.”  The  image  of  Ch>d!  It  ts  an 
awful  thought,  bnt  a  true  one. 

The  exquisite  beauty  and  glorious  majesty  of  the  Human 
Form  have  been  universally  acknowledged.  The  sons  of 
Adam,  the  daughters  of  Eve,  have  retained  enough  of  original 
grandeur  to  indicate  their  heavenly  parentage.  There  is 
something  more  human,  there  is  something  divine  in  the 
body,  which  walks  erect  “  and  looks  upon  the  stars.”  Says 
Novalis,  “  There  is  no  temple  in  the  universe  bnt  the  body  of 
man and  again,  “  We  touch  heaven  when  we  lay  our  hand 
on  a  human  body.” 


If  in  one  sense  we  are  “  made  a  little  lower  than  the 
angels,”  we  are  “  crowned  with  honour  and  glory,”  and  taught 
to  regard  the  angelic  host  as  “  ministering  spirits”  sent  forth 
to  minister.  When  the  pagans  .of  old  would  in  their  crude 
way  shadow  forth  a  semblance  of  the  Great  Intelligence  they 
reproduced  a  semblance  of  humanity.  The  body  of  the  lion 
might  indicate  power,  the  wings  of  the  bird  shadow  forth 
omniscience,  bnt  the  human  face  must  convey  to  the  wor¬ 
shipper  the  idea  of  thought  and  feeling.  It  is  not  a  little 
curious  to  trace  the  progress  of  paganism  from  some  of  its 
rudest  forms  to  those  of  its  higher  developments.  A  stock 
or  stone,  a  roughly-hewn  image,  may  serve  as  an  object  of 
worship  to  the  lowest  class  of  savage  intellect,  but  as  we 
rise  higher  we  find  the  being  adored  made  to  possess  by  its 
worshipper  more  and  more  of  human  attributes,  and  to  wear 
more  and  more  a  likeness  of  the  human  form.  Compare  the 
idols  of  the  South  Sea  with  the  gods  of  Greece  and  Rome ; 
how  brutal  the  one,  how  human  the  other !  There  is  some¬ 
thing  so  divine  in  the  human  form  that  the  idea  meets  with 
universal  acceptance— grows  with  the  growth  of  intelligence, 
and  strengthens  with  its  strength. 

From  the  human  form  architects  have  derived  their  noblest 
conceptions  of  building.  All  the  orders  of  architecture  are 
but  its  reproductions.  We  have  the  strength  and  grandeur 
of  man,  the  simplicity  and  nobleness  of  woman,  copied  into 
the  edifices  erected  by  man  since  the  days  of  Vitruvius. 
From  careful  observation  of  the  human  form  the  mechanic 
has  taken  his  ides  of  the  simplest  and  most  complicated  con¬ 
trivances.  It  has  in  its  exquisite  proportion,  its  harmonies  of 
form  and  colour,  quickened  the  divinity  that  stirs  within  ns, 
and  made  us  feel  that  we  are  monarchs  in  the  world.  Yon 
remember  how  Fletcher  makes  the  Satyr  address  the  Shep¬ 
herdess  : — 

“  By  that  heavenly  form  of  thine, 

Brishtest  fair,  thon  art  divine ; 

Sprang  from  great  immortal  race 
Of  the  gods  for  in  thy  face 
Shines  more  awfui  majesty. 

This  dn'l,  weak  mortality 
Dare  with  misty  eyes  behold. 

And  live  1" 

Do  not  the  old  mythic  stories  and  quaint  legends  of  ancient 
time  point  to  this  same  truth — all,  even  Nature,  subdued  by 
the  human  race  ?  The  Hydra  is  overcome  by  Hercules,  and 
Una  leads  the  lion. 

Bnt  it  is  the  dweller  in  the  clay  that  makes  divine  the 
earthly  tabernacle.  The  soul  as  well  as  the  body  must  walk 
erect  if  there  be  divinity  there.  Look  on  the  face  of  the 
dead— calm,  still,  coldly  beautiful,  bnt  the  one  settled  ex¬ 
pression  that  varies  never;  look  on  the  face  of  the  living, 
sympathetic  to  every  sight  and  sound,  now  bright  with  sunny 
smiles,  now  overcast  with  sadness,  now  fiashing  indignation, 
and  now  melting  in  soft  pity.  You  never  see  these  changes 
in  any  other  than  a  living  human  face.  It  is  the  “  inscrutable 
mystery,”  “the  wonderful  enigma,”  exercising  its  infiuence 
on  human  form  with  a  grace  that  make  it  all  divine. 

It  is  not  only  the  form  of  earth — it  is  the  form  of  heaven. 
Bnt  here  we  enter  on  a  subject  of  a  more  directly  religious 
character  than  is  altogether  fitted  for  these  papers.  Still  we 
look— do  we  not  ? — for  resurrection  of  the  body  as  well  as  for 
life  everlasting.  Says  Constance,  wailing  for  her  child  : — 

“  I  bave  heard  you  say 

That  we  shall  see  and  know  onr  friends  in  heaven ; 

If  that  be  tme  I  sbali  see  my  boy  again ; 

For  since  the  birth  of  Cain,  the  first  male  child. 

To  him  that  did  bnt  yesterday  suspire. 

There  was  not  such  a  gracious  creature  bom; 

Bnt  now  will  canker  sorrow  cat  my  bud. 

And  chase  the  native  beauty  from  his  cheek; 

I  And  he  will  look  as  hollow  as  a  ghost, 
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“And  dim  and  meaKTC  as  an  affns  fit; 

And  so  he'll  die,  and  rising,  so  again, 

When  I  shall  meet  him  In  the  coort  of  heaven 
I  shall  not  know  him  t” 

Sorely  no  fear  of  this  sort  need  in  reality  hannt  the  mind. 
Tie  a  subject  on  which  divines,  old  and  new,  have  largely 
written,  hat  the  inner  conscience,  deeper  than  the  lore  of 
schoolmen,  makes  ns  know  that  when  the  beatified  spirit 
inhabits  again  its  human  form,  there  shall  be  no  trace  of 
bitterness  or  sorrow — but  body  and  soul  shall  alike  rejoice  in 
sullied  parity  and  in  immortal  youth. 

Is  there  not  this  yearning  for  immortality  with  ns  all? 
How  carefully  the  old  Egyptians  swathed  and  bandaged  the 
bodies  of  the  dead,  that  when  their  spirit  had  made  the  grand 
cycle  of  existence  it  should  find  its  old  tenement  ready  to 
receive  it  I  Says  a  graceful  writer — “Humbly  and  reverently 
comparing  each  state  with  each,  I  exclaim,  ‘  Happy,  thrice 
happy  he  who  relies  on  the  eternity  of  the  soul ;  who  believes, 
as  the  loved  ones  fall  one  after  another  from  his  side,  that 
they  have  returned  to  their  native  country,  that  they  awiut 
the  divine  reunion ;  who  feels  that  each  treasure  of  knowledge 
be  attains  he  carries  with  his  high  illimitable  being ;  who 
sees  in  virtue  the  essence  and  the  element  of  the  world  be  is 
to  inherit,  and  to  which  he  trnly  accustoms  himself  betimes ; 
who  comforts  bis  weariness  amidst  the  storms  of  time  by 
seeing  far  across  the  melancholy  seas  the  haven  be  will  reach 
at  last ;  who  deems  that  every  straggle  has  its  assured  reward, 
and  every  sorrow  has  its  balm ;  who  knows,  however  forsaken 
or  bereaved  below,  that  he  never  can  be  alone  and  never 
be  deserted— that  above  him  is  the  protection  of  Eternal 
Power  and  the  mercy  of  Eternal  Love!”  ,Ah,  well  said 
the  dreamer  of  philosophy,  “How  much  he  knew  of  the 
human  heart  who  first  called  God  our  Father !” 

“  Make  me  a  statue,"  said  the  King, 

“  Of  marble  white  as  snow; 

It  most  be  pure  enough  to  stand 
Before  my  throne,  at  my  right  hand 
The  niche  Is  waiting— go  I” 

The  sculptor  heard  the  King's  command, 

And  went  upon  bis  way: 

He  bad  no  marble,  but  be  went. 

With  willing  hands  and  high  intent. 

To  mould  his  thoughts  in  clay. 

Day  after  day  he  wrought  the  clay, 

Bnt  knew  not  what  he  wrooght; 

He  sought  the  help  of  heart  and  brain, 

Bnt  could  not  make  the  riddle  plain. 

It  lay  beyond  his  thought. 

To^Iay  the  statue  seemed  to  grew. 

To-morrow  it  stood  atlll; 

The  third  day  all  was  well  again  : 

Thus,  year  by  year,  in  joy  and  pain. 

He  wrooght  his  Master's  will. 

At  last  his  life-long  work  was  done — 

It  was  a  happy  day; 

He  took  his  sutue  to  the  King, 

But  trembled  like  a  guilty  thing. 

Because  it  was  bnt  clay! 

“  Where  Is  my  statue  t"  asked  the  King. 

“  Here,  Lord,”  the  sculptor  said. 

“  Bnt  I  commanded  marble."  “  True ; 

But  lacking  that,  what  could  I  do 
Bnt  mould  in  clay  instead  1" 

“  Thou  Shalt  not  unrewarded  go. 

Since  thou  hast  done  thy  best; 

Thy  statue  shall  acceptance  win. 

It  shall  be  as  it  should  have  been. 

For  I  will  do  the  rest" 

He  touched  the  statue,  and  it  changed ; 

The  clay  foils  off,  and  lol 
A  marble  shape  before  Him  stands. 

The  perfect  work  of  heavenly  hands. 

An  angel  pure  as  snow  I 
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CHAPTER  XXVIH. 

R.  NORMAN'S  letter  of  adieu  spread  dismay  in  the 
Woodford  family.  “What  does  it  mean,  Agnes?” 
said  Mrs.  Woodford  confidentially  to  her  eldest  daughter. 

“  It  metms,  ma,  that  Mr.  Norman  won’t  stand  any  more 
humbug.  He  is  getting  tired  of  Fairy’s  nonsense,  and  he  is 
gone  to  Paris  on  purpose  to  forget  her.  You  see  what  he 
says  about  a  young  friend  staying  with  his  mother  7  Well,  I 
happen  to  know  this  friend  is  an  heiress,  awfully  rich  and  very 
handsome,  and  I  dare  say  Mrs.  Norman  has  invited  her  on 
purpose  for  her  son  to  fall  in  love  with.” 

Poor  Mrs.  Woodford  sat  down  aghast  and  speechless, 
staring  in  wild  bewilderment  at  her  daughter,  with  eyes 
distended  and  terror-stricken. 

“  Well,  ma,”  observed  Agnes  shortly,  “you  needn’t  mad 
over  your  miseries :  that  won’t  mend  matters  that  I  see.” 

For  answer  Mrs.  Woodford  drew  forth  her  purse,  and  shook 
its  scanty  contents  on  the  table. 

“  There,  Agnea,’’  she  said,  “  that’s  all  I  have.  And  Doll 
and  Lionel  are  both  shoeless,  and  your  papa  won’t  eat  any¬ 
thing  I  bring  him  because  it’s  not  good  enough,  and  the  rent 
is  due  this  day  week,  and  the  only  one  of  the  family  who 
could  holp  us  is  obstinately  and  selfishly  determined  to  let  her 
father  die  rather  than  move  a  finger  to  save  him.  Not  go 
mad  I  I  tell  you  my  brain  is  on  fire - ” 

“  Hush,  mamma,  do  I"  exclaimed  Agnes,  intermpting  her 
hurriedly;  “you’ll  alarm  the  house  if  you  scream  in  that 
manner.  Keep  quiet,  and  TU  tell  yon  what  to  do.  Set  papa 
on  Fairy — she  lutens  to  him.” 

“  I’ll  try  it,  Agnes,”  moaned  Mrs.  Woodford ;  “  bnt  I  believe 
it  will  be  of  no  use.  Fairy  has  lost  all  affection  for  her  father 
and  mother :  no  one  has  any  influence  over  her  bnt  Philip.” 

“  Shall  I  tell  yon  what  would  be  of  use,  ma  ?”  asked  Agnes. 

“  I  shall  be  very  glad  to  hear,  my  dear,  if  yon  know  of  any¬ 
thing  that  would  bring  Fairy  back  to  reason.” 

“  Make  her  think  Philip  has  forgotten  her,  and  she’U  be 
Mrs.  Norman  in  six  weeks.” 

“  How  can  I  do  that,  Agnes,  when  Philip’s  absurd  letters 
and  protestations  come  pouring  in  on  her  every  week?” 
expostulated  Mrs.  Woodford  with  great  irritation. 

“  That’s  just  the  point,  ma.  Why  should  they  come  ?— why 
should  she  have  any  letters  at  all  ?” 

“  Can  I  prevent  that  pig-headed  boy  from  writing?  Can  I 
stop  her  from  having  letters  ?” 

“  Yes,”  said  Agnes  curtly.  “  Stop  hers,  and  you  stop  his. 
A  man  doesn’t  write  letters  for  very  long  when  he  gets  no 
answers,  especially  a  fellow  like  Phil,  who  hates  the  sight  of 
pen  and  ink.” 

Mrs.  Woodford  looked  at  her  daughter  very  seriously,  and 
shook  her  head ;  tears  rolled  over  her  cheeks. 

“  Agnes,  do  you  think  we  could  keep  a  school  7”  she  said 
in  a  very  low  voice. 

To  some  this  might  have  seemed  a  maUpropos  question, 
but  Agnes  understood  at  once  that  her  mother  was  rejecting 
her  proposition,  and  presenting  to  her  own  mind  the  unwonted 
and  frightful  alternative  of  some  honest  exertion. 

“  Don’t  think  of  it,  mother,”  she  answered.  “  Who  would 
trust  their  children  to  ns,  and  where  is  the  money  for  adver¬ 
tisements  and  prospectuses  7  I  can  be  teacher  in  a  school 
again,  so  can  Fairy — if  we  both  work  very  hard  and  ask  for 
no  salary.  And  Charlie  and  Lionel  might  perhaps  And  places 
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as  emnd-boys  at  a  shop,  if  they  can  get  accostomed  to  walking 
forty  miles  a  day  and  liying  upon  broken  yictaals.” 

Mrs.  Woodford's  eyes  rolled  wildly  as  she  listened  to  these 
bopefnl  prospects  for  her  family,  bat  she  made  no  reply. 

“So  you  see,  ma,"  continued  Agnes,  “there  is  but  one 
chance  for  ns  in  the  world,  and  that  chance  is  called  Nor¬ 
man.  What  a  blessing  it  is  that  he  has  fallen  in  love  with 
Fairy !” 

“  And  how  wicked  of  her  to  reject  the  boon  so  providentially 
given  her !”  said  Mrs.  Woodford  piously. 

“  Awfully  wicked !”  iterated  Agnes,  dangling  in  her  hand  a 
scanty  bunch  of  grapes  bought  for  her  father,  and  abstractedly 
eating  two  or  three  of  the  best.  “  And  sha’n’t  we  be  wicked 
too  if  we  let  such  a  chance  escape  ns  ?” 

“Yes,  Agnes;  but  I  can't  steal  letters.”  Mrs.  Woodford 
fairly  cried  here,  burying  her  face  in  her  handkerchief,  a 
circumstance  which  her  daughter  instantly  took  advantage  of 
to  pocket  a  stray  half-crown  which  had  rolled  her  way  from 
the  contents  of  the  purse. 

“  Steal,  ma !”  she  said  indignantly.  “  I  should  think  not. 
I  hope  I  am  incapable  of  asking  you  to  do  such  a  thing.  But 
if  you,  as  a  careful  mother,  choose  to  look  over  Fairy’s  corre¬ 
spondence,  I  think  yon  are  only  doing  your  duty.  I'm  sure, 
if  ever  I  live  to  have  daughters,  I  shall  be  cuefuHy  particular 
about  their  letters.” 

With  an  air  of  virtuous  circumspection  and  respectability 
Agnes  devoured  another  grape,  and  looked  at  her  mother ;  then 
evidently  seeing  signs  of  yielding,  she  went  on  rapidly,  “  One 
thing,  ma,  let  me  advise  yon.  If  you  care  for  Fairy’s  future 
happiness  don't  take  Roots  into  your  confidence.  Manage 
without  her.” 

“But  even  if  Lionel,  who  posts  Fairy’s  letters,  brought 
them  to  me  firsts  said  Mrs.  Woodford  in  a  whisper,  “  I  don’t 
see  of  what  use  it  would  be,  for  Philip  would  be  sure  to  men¬ 
tion  when  he  wrote  that  he  had  not  heard  from  her.” 

“Philip  wouldn't  write,”  observed  Ag^es  slowly. 

Mrs.  Woodford  tamed  pale.  “Take  care  what  you  are 
about,  Agnes,”  she  said  hurriedly.  “  And  mind,  I  have  by  no 
means  promised  that  PU  do  what  you  *  suggest.*  ” 

The  conversation  ended  here,  but  it  was  renewed  the  next 
day  and  the  next,  Mrs.  Woodford  growing  weaker  and  weaker 
as  miseries  poured  in  upon  the  luckless  family  in  countless 
shapes.  The  “  screw”  was  on,  and  discomforts  and  distress 
multiplied  on  every  side.  Hour  by  hour  the  girls  grew  more 
slatternly  and  desperate,  the  boys  rougher,  the  invalid  more 
quemlous,  and  the  hopeless  wife  and  mother  looking  on 
upon  the  ruin  of  her  husband  and  children,  began  to  reproach 
herself  for  her  squeamishness  in  refusing  to  do  the  sole  thing 
that  in  her  eyes  wonld  rescue  them  from  destraction.  She  had 
long  looked  upon  her  daughter  Fairy  with  a  silent  dislike  ; 
her  obtuse  selfishness  in  persisting  in  a  foolish  attachment, 
her  blindness  to  Mr.  Norman’s  merits,  and  her  heartless  dis¬ 
regard  of  her  parent’s  wishes,  all  rendered  her,  in  her  mother’s 
opinion,  unworthy  of  a  thought,  save  as  an  instrument  to 
maintain  her  family  in  comfortable  idleness.  Therefore 
it  was  not  for  Fairy’s  sake  she  hesitated,  but  because  her 
own  lingering  integrity  drew  her  back.  A  French  mother 
wonld  grab  all  her  daughter’s  letters,  and  be  only  doing  her 
duty ;  she  would  not  even  question  herself  as  to  that  fact,  but 
in  this  land  of  honourable  attachments  a  mother’s  position  is 
quite  different,  and  a  love-letter  is  altogether  another  thing. 
Agnes,  however,  puzzled  Mrs.  Woodford’s  English  conscience 
by  stringing  anecdotes  together  of  many  a  French  mere  de 
fandUe  who  by  her  vigilance  in  intercepting  billets  had 
nipped  in  the  bud  some  ringnlar  affaires  de  coatr  undertaken 
by  mademoiselle  her  daughter  simply  pour  passer  le  temps. 

It  was  while  this  daily  talk  went  on  that  Oeneral  Sinclair 
called,  and  Agnes,  on  returning  from  her  ride,  was  informed 


of  the  genial  reception  given  to  him.  She  expressed  herself 
as  utterly  aghast  at  the  mistake  made  by  Roots  and  the 
younger  members  of  the  family,  but  she  adroitly  took  advan¬ 
tage  of  the  circumstance  to  assure  Fairy  that  she  felt  certain 
both  the  general  and  Philip  would  take  offence  at  it,  and  the 
former  would  force  the  young  man  to  drop  their  family  alto¬ 
gether. 

It  was  not  Agnes  alone,  but  the  others  also,  who  in  their 
different  versions  of  the  affair  exaggerated  to  Fairy  their 
own  absurd  insolence  and  the  general’s  anger.  Even  Charlie 
ended  by  saying — 

“  I  am  quite  sure  that  old  military  fogy  will  never  let  Phil 
write  to  us  again.” 

It  was  true.  No  letter  ever  reached  Fairy’s  hands  from 
that  day,  and  although  she  wrote  again  and  again,  explaining 
the  circumstance,  no  reply  was  vouchsafed  either  to  her 
entreaties,  her  sorrow,  or  her  affection. 

Mr.  Norman,  after  his  departure  from  Sharpton,  had,  for 
reasons  of  his  own,  lingered  a  few  days  in  London,  hence  his 
arrival  in  Paris  was  delayed,  and  the  telegram  we  have 
seen  him  send  to  Mr.  Grind  happened  to  reach  that  gentleman 
on  the  evening  of  the  very  day  that  General  Sinclair  called 
at  Willow  Lodge. 

The  morning  after  this  Roots  presented  herself  early  at 
her  mistress’s  bedside  with  a  face  white  with  terror. 

“  Tl^ey  are  in,  ma’am,”  she  said,  bursting  into  tears.  “  I 
couldn’t  help  it,  ma’am,  really.  Everythink  was  nailed  down 
'cept  the  larder  window,  ’cause  of  the  meat  going  bad,  though 
it  is  a  small  bit  the  beef  is,  I  am  sure,  which  it  was  had  for 
master’s  broth ;  and  the  man  has  scrouged  through — the  dirty 
beast!— breaking  a  pie-dish  and  immejately  unbolting  the 
hitching  door,  which  he  lets  in  the  other,  and  goes.” 

The  insanity  always  ambushed  behind  Mra  Woodford’s 
rolling  eyes  sprang  into  them  at  this  announcement,  and  for 
some  moments  she  was  perfectly  incoherent,  wringing  her 
hands  and  uttering  wild  exclamations  of  grief. 

“  Fairy  is  a  wicked  girl — a  wicked,  wicked  girl !”  she 
shrieked.  “She  has  driven  away  Mr.  Norman,  and  now 
we  are  left  to  the  mercy  of  Mr.  Grind,  and  we  shall  be 
ruined.” 

“Hush!  my  dear,”  expostulated  Mr.  Woodford;  “per¬ 
haps  it’s  only  the  rent ;  but  even  if  it  is  an  execution,  it  is  an 
illegal  entrance.  Roots  says  there’s  a  pane  of  glass,  or  a  dish, 
or  something  broken,  and  that’s  quite  sufiiciont  to  render  the 
possession  an  unlawful  one.  A  bailiff  must  not  come  into  a 
house  like  a  burglar.  I’ll  bring  an  action  against  the  sheriff 
and  recover  heavy  damages.” 

This  often-repeated  threat  seemed  to  comfort  Mrs.  Woodford 
very  little,  and  poor  Roots,  rubbing  her  nose  with  a  largo 
door-key,  could  only  observe,  by  way  of  consolation,  that  it 
wasn’t  the  rent— it  was  “  Norman  and  Grind ;”  but  the  man 
had  said — not  him  as  had  scrouged  through,  but  the  other 
who  had  come  quite  legal  through  the  door — as  the  distress 
for  rent  would  be  sure  to  be  in  on  quarter-day,  and  must 
come  fust,  though  how  that  could  be  when  Norman  and  Grind 
was  in  already.  Roots  wouldn’t  undertake  to  say. 

Fairy  in  her  most  acute  distress,  as  the  days  and  weeks 
went  lingering  by,  never  coimected  this  matter— this  last 
turn  of  the  screw— with  the  sadden  cessation  of  Philip’s 
letters.  She  set  down  that  sorrow  to  General  Sinclair’s 
account,  thinking  that  her  lover  dared  not  offend  him,  little 
guessing  that  her  mother’s  conscience,  which  had  withstood 
a  great  pressure,  had  yielded  before  this  cunningly  cruel  blow. 
She  bore  her  sorrow  silently,  uttering  no  word  of  pain  to  any 
one,  but  like  a  dull,  cold  weight  upon  her  heart  there  grew 
the  slow  conviction  that  prudence  and  worldly  considerations 
had  weakened  Philip’s  love.  And  perhaps,  now  that  he  too 
was  Buffering  some  of  the  penalties  cf  poverty,  its  bitter 
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experience  had  tanght  him  to  think  their  engagement  a 
foUy,  and  he  would  be  glad  if  she  married  and  forgot  him. 

Meanwhile,  as  this  slow  torture  worked  in  her  spirit,  the 
tide  of  the  family  miseries  rolled  on.  Mrs.  Woodford  wrote  a 
heartrending  letter  to  Mr.  Norman,  which  he  locked  in  his 
desk,  sending  no  reply ;  nevertheless,  through  the  man  in 
possession,  there  reached  her  incidentally  the  very  vague 
I  information  that  “Mr.  Norman  was  travellin’  somewheres, 
and  ’twas  long  odds  now  whether  letters  reached  him  or  no. 
So  everythink  was  left  to  Mr.  Grind,  who  was  as  hoongry  as 
a  gonld-diggur’s  spade.  ‘  When  the  cat's  away  the  mice  will 
play,’  ”  said  the  man,  “  so  that's  how  it  is  yon’s  sold  up  'long 
with  the  fishmonger’s  widdor  and  Squire  Gayswill,  who's  gone 
to  the  dogs,  one  may  say,  in  a  flash." 

Mab  laughed  at  the  idea  of  Mr.  Grind  and  his  myrmidons 
being  compared  to  mice;  and  if  it  was  play  to  sell  up 
miserable  people,  what  was  their  work  like,  she  demanded. 

The  man  scratched  his  head  by  way  of  answer,  but  found 
no  words  in  which  to  express  his  admiration  of  Mr.  Grind's 
proceedings.  He  was  on  quite  good  terms  now  with  the 
Woodford  family,  having  been  treated,  however,  at  flrst,  as  a 
dire  enemy,  Incifer-matches  in  his  boots  and  hot  cinders  and 
salt  in  his  beer  being  mild  devices  resorted  to  in  the  hope  of 
making  the  premises  too  warm  for  his  stay.  But  flnding 
these  attempts  fruitless,  and  gradually  discovering  the  man 
was  harmless  and  half-starved,  and  wholly  miserable,  the 
boys  and  younger  girls  began  to  patronise  him  slightly, 
condescending  to  hold  scraps  of  conversation,  and  bestow 
legal  and  other  advico  on  him  generally.  Mr.  Woodford 
loftily  ignored  the  playful  attempts  of  his  children  to  bum  and 
poison  the  man,  but  protested  with  great  indignation  against 
their  familiarity  with  a  creature  who  was  the  “  scum  of  the 
earth."  In  order  to  put  an  end  to  this  he  even  went  so  far  as 
to  have  the  boys  and  girls  in  his  room  throughout  a  whole 
dreary  day,  setting  them  long  lessons  in  arithmetic,  geography, 
and  Latin,  and  gravely  assuring  them  that  he  meant  now  to 
undertake  their  education  in  earnest.  This  instraction,  how¬ 
ever,  came  to  an  ignominious  and  untimely  end  through  the 
man  in  possession  knocking  loudly  at  the  door,  and  demanding 
in  a  fierce  and  burly  voice  that  “they  books,  which  was  down 
in  the  binventory,  should  be  put  back  where  they  corned 
from,  as  he  wasn’t  going  to  stand  no  priggin’s.’’ 

Mr.  Woodford  upon  this  gave  up  his  plan  of  education,  and 
said  he  thought  he  would  go  to  bed,  which  he  did,  and  he 
stayed  in  bed  till  the  sale  was  ever,  and  nothing  remained  in 
the  house  beyond  the  furniture  in  bis  own  room,  which  Mr. 
Grind  considerately  refused  to  have  removed. 

It  would  be  a  dreary  task  to  paint  the  desolation,  the 
shame,  and  misery  of  this  time.  Up  to  this  Isist  day  every 
one,  except  Agnes,  hoped  for  succour  from  Mr.  Norman,  but 
when  the  ssde  came,  with  all  its  confusion,  its  vulgar,  insolent 
crowd — Mrs.  Tapes  conspicuous  and  triumphant — its  noise  and 
dirt,  hope  died  out,  and  poor  Mrs.  Woodford  gave  way  to  her 
bitter  grief.  She  overwhelmed  Fairy  with  passionate  re¬ 
proaches,  uttering  such  wild,  cruel  words  in  her  excitement, 
that  Agnes  at  last  dragged  her  into  her  husband’s  room,  and 
locked  the  door  on  her,  pocketing  the  key.  After  this  she 
rather  enjoyed  the  scene  herself ;  the  auctioneer  and  the  clerks 
were  very  civil,  offering  her  wine  and  condoling  with  her,  and 
the  rude  stares  and  loud  remarks  on  her  beauty  were  highly 
gratifying.  Fairy,  with  Lionel,  plunged  into  the  depth  of  the 
wood,  and  remained  there  till  nightfall,  passing  in  those  few 
hours  through  an  agony  which  left  its  mark  on  her  memory 
through  life.  Poor  Doll,  finding  no  rest  for  her  weary  bones 
now  the  sofa  was  gone,  betook  herself  quietly  to  the  empty 
and  dusty  garret,  and  cried  herself  to  sleep  with  her  head  on 
the  family  rag-bag. 

When  the  sale  was  over,  and  the  last  cartload  had  departed. 


and  the  quiet  night  fell  down  upon  them  at  last,  the  brothers 
and  sisters,  dusty,  flushed,  and  fevered,  gathered  round 
the  kitchen  fire— Lionel  astride  a  broken  coalscuttle,  tho 
others  on  old  boxes  and  a  flasket  turned  upeide  down — while 
Roots  fried  some  hasty  chops  in  the  dilapidated  cover  of  a 
stewpan— the  sole  cooking  utensil  left — and  turned  them  with 
an  iron  skewer.  It  was  not  till  these  were  eaten — on  the 
dresser,  there  being  no  table — that  the  question  arose  as  to 
how  they  should  sleep  that  night.  In  the  midst  of  this 
debate  the  voice  of  Mrs.  Woodford  summoned  them  all,  in¬ 
cluding  Roots,  to  Mr.  Woodford's  chamber.  All  obeyed,  in 
some  wonder,  expecting,  at  least,  to  hear  a  scheme  proposed 
with  respect  to  sleeping  arrangement — beds  there  being  none. 

“  My  dears,”  said  Mr.  Woodford,  gathering  himself  up  in 
bod  with  some  solemnity,  “  it  is  a  long  time  since  I  have  been 
able  to  read  family  prayers  with  you.  I  am  really  sorry  to 
neglect  these  things,  but  my  health  will  not  always  permit  me 
to  do  what  I  wish.  I  feel  better  to-night,  so  if  you’ll  kneel 
down  I  think  I'll  read  a  prayer.  And,  my  love”— turning  to 
his  wife — “for  the  future  we  will  be  more  regular  in  this 
duty.”  At  a  look  of  entreaty  from  their  mother  the  young 
people  suppressed  their  titter  of  amazement,  and  knelt,  while 
poor  Mr.  Woodford,  in  a  feeble  voice,  read  out  a  family  prayer, 
written  by  a  higbly-respectable  gentleman,  who  had  passed  all 
his  days  in  comfort  and  ease,  courted  by  his  neighbours, 
smiled  on  by  the  world — a  man  who  believed  in  God,  and  kept 
a  large  balance  at  his  banker's— a  man  whose  very  shadow 
had  a  respectable,  solid,  church-going  air  about  it,  and  whose 
horror  of  the  ragged,  the  poor,  and  the  wicked  was  so  great 
that,  if  he  could  have  done  it,  he  would  have  hunted  them 
with  wild  parsons  out  of  the  world. 

One  particular  clause  in  this  evening  petition  requested 
respectfully  that  the  poor  might  be  kept  from  repining  at  their 
lot,  and  made  to  live  in  honesty,  godliness,  and  humility. 

This  comfortable,  respectable,  and  fitting  prayer  ended,  Mr. 
Woodford  dismissed  his  family  with  his  blessing,  and  an  in¬ 
junction  to  go  to  rest  as  quickly  as  possible. 

“Now  isn’t  that  practical  and  sensible  ?’’ cried  Agnes  as 
they  huddled  together  on  the  empty  landing.  “Isn’t  that 
just  like  pa  ?  Whoever  board  of  people  saying  prayers  who 
haven't  got  a  bed  to  get  into,  or  the  prospect  of  any  breakfast 
in  the  morning  ?  Churches,  and  pews,  and  hassocks,  and 
family  prayers  belong  to  the  rich,  just  like  family  plate,  or 
any  other  piece  of  respectability - ” 

“Hush!”  exclaimed  Mrs.  Woodford,  who  had  followed  her 
children  hurriedly,  “  don't  let  your  father  hear  you.  You 
know  he  likes  to  ignore  his  miseries  and  think  himself  still  a 
gentleman.  He  would  be  shocked  at  you,  Agnes.” 

“I  don’t  care,”  persisted  Agnes.  “I  say  it  is  a  farce  to 
expect  religion  from  people  who  haven’t  the  common  comforts 
and  decencies  of  life.  Pa  had  better  have  told  us  how  we  are 
to  beg  or  steal  a  bed  for  to-night.” 

“  Ask  Fairy  that,”  returned  her  mother  bitterly ;  “  it  is  she 
who  has  brought  this  on  us,  by  depriving  ns  of  the  only  friend 
wo  had.” 

Fairy,  who  was  sitting  on  the  stairs,  with  her  head  leaning 
on  Charlie’s  shoulder,  looked  up  and  tried  to  answer,  but  her 
quivering  lips  refused  to  form  a  word.  The  light  Mrs.  Wood¬ 
ford  held  shone  down  on  her  pale  face  and  showed  how  worn 
it  was,  and  for  a  moment  her  mother’s  heart  smote  her,  and 
she  felt  a  strong  temptation  to  pull  forth  the  letter  even  now 
in  her  pocket,  and  confess  she  had  never  posted  it.  “  She  is 
fretting  to  death,"  she  said  to  herself,  “and  losing  all  her 
beauty.  Suppose  Mr.  Norman  should  care  no  more  for  her 
when  he  sees  her  so  changed  1” 

The  thought  was  appalling,  and  there  is  no  telling  to  what 
act  of  kindness  it  might  not  have  led,  had  not  a  double  knock 
at  the  door  at  this  moment  set  the  younger  girls  screaming. 
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“  Let  ns  hope  that  that’s  Tom  Tiddler  hieeelf,”  said  Roots 
as  she  ran  downstairs. 

It  was  the  master  of  the  mnch-endnring  pony — it  was  Mr. 
Shepherd,  with  a  lantern  in  his  hand,  and  behind  him  a 
comely  stout  woman  carrying  a  huge  bundle.  “  I  have  taken 
the  liberty,”  said  Mr.  Shepherd  timidly,  in  a  piping  yoice,  “  to 
bring  my  housekeeper  to  see  if  she  can  render  the  Miss  Wood- 
fords  any  assistance.  She  has  a  spare  room  she  can  offer  to 
the  young  ladies,  and  she  has  brought  some  rugs  and  pillows 
with  which,  perhaps,  yon  yourself  and  the  boys  can  manage 
for  to-night” 

As  Roots  was  expressing  her  thanks  a  pair  of  pattens  came 
steadily  up  the  walk,  accompanied  also  by  a  lantern,  which, 
as  it  emerged  from  the  shrubs,  showed  the  face  and  figure  of 
Mrs.  Tapes. 

“I  don’t  say  as  I’ll  give  the  young  ladies  a  bed,”  said 
that  injured  lady,  who  after  a  day  of  intense  triumph  was 
now  repentant,  “  but  if  the  two  lads — who  ought  to  be  put 
out  to  a  trade  and  made  honest — will  come  home  with  me, 
me  and  Tapes  will  give  ’em  a  shake-down  somewhere.” 

”  Now,”  whispered  Agnes  triumphantly  to  her  sisters  as  they 
followed  Mr.  Shepherd  and  his  housekeeper  through  the  rain, 
“  who  is  right.  Fairy  or  I  ?  She  always  plays  goody,  and  she 
hasn’t  a  single  friend  on  earth.  It  is  great  impertinence  in  a 
poor  person  to  set  up  for  truth  and  the  conscientious  virtues, 
and  of  course  the  world  resents  it  All  we  have  suffered 
lately  comes  through  Fairy,  and  is  the  reward  of  virtue.  If 
I  had  been  too  proud  to  flatter  that  poor  donkey  there  in  the 
white  choker,  who  is  holding  the  lantern,  and  stepping  in 
the  mud  himself  that  we  may  walk  clean,  where  should  we 
four  girls  have  laid  our  heads  to-night?  The  boys,  too,  are 
indebted  to  me,  for  of  course  it  is  Tapes  who  made  that 
crinolined  serpent  of  his  come  up  and  offer  them  a  bed.” 

Mr.  Woodford  ignored  all  miseries  not  brought  bodily 
before  him ;  he  remained  tranquilly  in  bed,  asking  no  ques¬ 
tions,  and  accepting  placidly  the  few  comforts  left  him. 
Perfectly  content  with  the  arrangement  made  for  his  chil¬ 
dren,  it  might  have  been  carried  on  for  an  indefinite  period 
as  far  as  he  was  concerned,  and  the  unhappy  Tapes  and  the 
perplexed  housekeeper  of  the  delighted  Shepherd  might  have 
oentinued  to  make  up  those  temporary  beds  to  the  end  of  their 
lives,  had  not  the  proprietor  of  Willow  Lodge  stepped  in  and 
delivered  them.  That  individual  objected  to  a  tenant  pos¬ 
sessing  no  chattels,  and  politely  intimated  that  he  wished  his 
premises  to  be  vacated  at  once. 

Standing  on  his  legal  rights,  gnd  threatening  actions  of  all 
kinds,  Mr.  Woodford  refused  to  listen  to  this  request  for  a 
period  of  eight  days,  during  which  time  the  landlord  carted 
away  the  front  door,  the  parlour  casements,  and  the  kitchen 
range.  At  this  last  blow,  struck  at  the  very  root  of  the 
domestic  fabric,  the  poor  helpless  gentleman  gave  in,  pro¬ 
testing,  however,  that  the  law  was  on  his  aide  if  he  could 
only  use  it. 

Forced  at  length  to  some  exertion,  he  sent  Charlie  into 
dirty,  dreary  Sharpton  in  search  of  lodgings.  And  when 
some  dismal  rooms  were  at  last  bargained  for  and  taken, 
Agnes’s  friends  again  came  forward  as  helpers  and  advisers  in 
the  removal.  Mr.  Tapes,  with  Mrs.  Tapes’s  consent,  lent  a 
light  cart,  to  which  was  attached  the  long-enduring  pony, 
while  the  new  clerk  of  the  post-office  made  himself  useful  by 
keeping  off  the  village  mob  of  boys,  the  said  mob  having 
previously  witnessed  the  departure  of  the  doors  and  windows 
and  kitchen  range  with  vociferous  howls  of  delight  and  as¬ 
tonishment 

Very  opportunely  the  sepulchral  brougham,  empty,  made 
its  appearance  on  the  soene,  just  as  Mr.  Woodford,  very  pale 
and  feeble,  was  about  to  be  lifted  affectionately  by  Mr.  Shep¬ 
herd  into  an  iU-smelling  and  shaky  street  fly. 


“  I’m  come  here  quite  permiscus,”  said  the  stony  coach¬ 
man,  “just  to  bexercise  the  boss,  and  I’m  going  back  to 
Sharpton  direck.  I'll  take  the  sick  gentleman,  and  the  young 
lady,  who  seems  hill  too,  with  plezure.” 

“  But  your  master - ”  began  Mrs.  Woodford,  frightened 

at  the  proposition. 

“  My  master  will  bo  very  glad,”  returned  the  man  sturdily. 

“  My  dear,”  interposed  Mr.  Woodford,  “  I  always  make  a 
point  of  heaping  coals  of  fire  on  an  enemy’s  head  when  I  can. 
I’ll  take  his  carriage.” 

When  the  cavalcade  had  departed,  and  the  crowd  had  melted 
away,  Mr.  Grind  emerged  from  some  unknown  concealment, 
and,  with  his  hands  beneath  his  coat-tails,  contemplated  the 
doorless  and  windowless  bouse  with  a  face  like  a  fossil. 

”  It  looks  horribly  disreputable,”  he  said  to  himself  grimly, 
“  and  the  Sharpton  Herald  has  made  fun  of  it — that  was  a 
good  idea  of  mine.  Surely  now  he  will  never  dare  make 
such  a  marriage.  He  never  thought  it  would  come  to  a  sale ; 
he  believed  the  poor  girl  would  give  in  and  send  for  him,  and 
perhaps  she  would  if  I  had  given  her  time.  Well,  I  hope  be 
will  be  satisfied  when  he  finds  how  promptly  I  have  obeyed 
his  telegram,  and  how  pleasantly  public  the  misfortunes  of  bis 
friends  have  become.” 

Smiling  like  a  pyramid  might  over  its  secrets,  Mr.  Grind  shut 
up  the  rest  of  his  thoughts  in  stony  silence,  and  walked  on 
musingly  on  the  road  to  Sharpton.  After  a  while  he  was  met 
by  the  sepulchral  brougham,  which  swallowed  him  up  and 
closed  him  in  without  a  word  being  uttered  by  either  master 


CHAPTER  XXIX. 

Minnie  Sinclair  confessed  to  herself  that  she  had 
failed  in  her  part,  but  she  never  had  so  humiliating  a 
confession  to  make  again.  At  the  ball  that  night  she  was  the 
gayest  and  lightest  among  the  dancers,  and  the  next  morning 
when  she  met  Leslie  Norman  at  breakfast,  no  one,  amid  her 
smiles  and  chatter,  would  have  guessed  at  the  storm  of  the 
day  before. 

“  Leslie,”  she  said,  ”  you  should  have  come  to  the  ball.  It 
was  very  sulky  of  you  to  refuse,  and  thereby  deprive  me  of 
my  best  partner.  I  cannot  tell  you  how  I  mused  yoa” 

Mr.  Norman  looked  up  surprised :  be  did  not  understand 
Minnie’s  double  r6U  of  friend  and  foe. 

”  Mrs.  Norman,  how  many  times  did  I  ask  for  him  ?”  she 
continued.  “lam  afraid  I  plagued  yon  terribly  by  wishing  for 
Leslie.” 

“  I  believe  you  asked  for  him  at  every  waltz,  Minnie,”  re¬ 
turned  Mrs.  Norman,  with  a  sparkle  of  pleasure  on  her  weary 
face. 

“  Upon  my  word.  Miss  Sinclair,”  began  Leslie,  “  you  as¬ 
tonish  me,  I  thought  last  night - ” 

“Miss  Sinclair!”  interrupted  Minnie  in  a  pouting  tone. 
“  Have  we  grown  so  stiff  that  we  are  to  be  Miss  Sinclair  and 
Mr.  Norman?  Six  months  ago  it  was  ‘Minnie’  and  ‘Leslie’ 
at  every  word.  Have  I  changed  to  a  Gorgon  since  then,  that 
I  frighten  yon  into  a  stone  ?” 

Mr.  Norman  flashed  with  annoyance  at  her  words.  What 
did  she  mean  by  blowing  hot  and  cold  in  this  way  ?  He  was 
a  fool  for  having  taken  her  anger  seriously ;  she  was,  after  all, 
only  an  impertinent  little  coquette,  and  as  much  in  love  with 
him  as  ever.  At  this  thought  he  instantly  changed  back  to 
the  familiar  tone  of  old  days,  his  eyes  sparkled,  and  the  indo¬ 
lent  self-confidence  of  his  manner  returned  to  him  with  a 
sevenfold  strength  of  conceit 

“  My  dear  Minnie,”  he  said  carelessly,  “  I  am  rejoiced  to  see 
yon  yourself  again.  I  believe  you  had  a  Gorgon’s  head  on 
yesterday,  and  I  confess  it  chilled  my  very  marrow.  What 
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can  I  say  to-day  to  show  my  delight  at  once  more  seeing  the  ’ 
charming  face  of  the  sweetest  and  prettiest  of  my  friends  ?” 

“  Talk  seriously,  Leslie,  do,”  said  his  mother. 

“  Oh !  he  is  quite  serious,”  laughed  Minnie.  “  I  behaved 
shamefully  to  him  yesterday.  He  did  not  admire  me  enough 
in  my  blue  tulle,  so  1  quarrelled  with  him  in  the  most  out¬ 
rageous  manner.” 

Mrs.  Norman  patted  Minnie's  cheek  fondly.  ”  I  don’t  think 
your  quarrel  can  be  very  serious,”  she  said,  “  but  I  hope  you’ll 
make  it  up  with  poor  Leslie.” 

“  Oh,  by  all  means,”  answered  Minnie  demurely,  “  if  he  is 
penitent.  Are  you  sorry,  Leslie,  for  your  quarrel  with  me 
yesterday  ?” 

“  My  dearest  Minnie,  I  beg  to  say  I  did  not  quarrel :  it  was 
you.  Are  you  sorry  ?  because,  if  so,  I  am  willing  to  give  you 
the  kiss  of  peace.” 

“  Now  is  not  that  too  cruel,  Mrs.  Normau  ?  Ho  puts  all 
the  blame  on  me,  whereas  I  was,  as  I  am  sure  I  need  not  tell 
yon,  quite  an  angel  all  the  while.” 

“And  you  are  not  sorry  in  the  least,  Minnie?”  asked  Mr. 
Norman,  in  a  tone  half  anxious,  half  defiant 

“  Well,  I  will  confess  to  being  a  little  sorry  that  I  lost  my 
temper,”  said  Minnie. 

Mr.  Norman  grasped  her  hand  eagerly  on  hearing  these 
words,  and  drawing  her  towards  him  he  appealed  to  bis 
mother  to  say  whether  or  no  he  had  a  right  to  that  kiss  of 
peace  which  be  had  proffered. 

Mrs.  Norman  laughingly  said  yes,  if  he  could  get  it ;  but 
Minnie,  with  her  head  thrown  back,  assured  him  it  was  not 
to  be  bad. 

“I  am  keeping  all  my  kisses  for  my  spangled  prince,”  she 
said,  relinquishing  her  hand  from  his  clasp,  and  gaily  kissing 
it  to  him  as  she  ran  away. 

It  was  not  until  the  evening  of  the  next  day,  Minnie  mean¬ 
while  playing  off  all  her  prettiest  and  pleasantest  ways  on  him, 
that  Mr.  Norman  found  himself  alone  with  her.  He  entered 
when  Minnie  bad  visitors,  and  the  moment  they  departed  he 
came  towards  her  eagerly. 

“  .My  dear  Minnie,”  he  cried,  “  how  glad  I  was  to  make  up  our 
little  quarrel  yesterday !  How  rejoiced  I  am  to  have  my  sweet 
little  Minnie  return  to  her  charming  self !  Why  were  you 
jealous  and  angry  ?  That  lady  of  whom  yon  spoke  is,  I 
assure  you,  nothing  to  me ;  it  was  your  anger,  and  that  alone, 
which  agitated  me.  Yon  made  me  pass  a  sleepless  night, 
Minnie ;  yon  did  indeed.  You  ought  to  know  by  this  time 
who  is  and  who  is  not  dear  to  me.” 

The  grace  of  his  manner  and  the  charm  of  his  voice,  a  ring 
of  tenderness  in  it,  fascinated  Minnie’s  eyes  and  ears.  She 
stood  silent,  and  in  another  moment  his  arm  would  have 
encircled  her,  and  her  head  would  have  yielded  to  the  soft 
pressure  which  would  fain  have  made  it  rest  on  his  shoulder, 
when  she  flung  off  the  strange  blindiug  spell  that  half-bewil¬ 
dered  her  brain,  and  started  back  hurriedly  from  his  touch. 

“  Minnie !”  he  cried,  “  are  you  still  angry  ?  You  cannot 
tell  how  I  have  longed  for  this  moment.  1  thought  those 
people  would  never  go.  My  mother,  too,  would  not  leave  ns 
alone.” 

‘‘I  could  have  been  alone  with  yon  ten  times  yesterday,  or 
to-day,  had  I  so  wished,”  said  Minnie,  in  a  tone  which  she 
kept  steady  as  a  rock,  though  her  veins  were  throbbing  as 
with  a  fire.  “  And  the  next  time  accident  brings  on  a  tete-a- 
tete  between  you  and  me,  Mr.  Norman,  you  will  leave  the  room 
by  that  door,  if  yon  please,  and  I  by  tbis.  1  am  in  earnest  in 
what  1  say  and  in  what  I  said.  Understand  me  if  you  can. 

I  understand  you  and  despise  yon.  Take  your  hand  from  my 
chair ;  I  will  not  suffer  the  indignity  of  your  touch  so  near  me.” 

Her  lips  turned  white  and  shook  as  she  spoke,  but  other¬ 
wise  she  was  calm,  self-possessed,  and  tranquil  as  snow. 


I  “How  can  I  understand  this  contradictory  conduct, 
Minnie?”  exclaimed  Mr.  Norman  hotly.  “A  moment  ago, 
in  my  mother’s  presence,  yon  were  sweet  as  violets  and 
smooth  as  glass  with  me.” 

“  If  you  wish  me  to  treat  yon  like  this  before  your  mother, 
and  explain  to  her  my  reason,”  said  Minnie,  “  1  am  quite  willing 
to  do  so.” 

Mr.  Norman  lost  his  temper  and  his  politeness. 

“  There  is  no  reason  1”  he  cried  angrily,  “  except  that  yon 
choose  to  think  I  am  in  love  with  some  one  not  yourself.” 

“  There  is  a  reason,”  returned  Minnie,  still  cold  and  calm 
as  a  glacier.  “You  have  behaved  meanly  and  falsely  to  me. 
There  has  been  an  attempt  at  an  unfair  barter.  You  have 
offered  me  pinchbeck  and  asked  for  gold.  Your  attentions  to 
me  are  an  insult.  It  is  time  you  should  learn  to  know  that 
General  Sinclair’s  daughter  is  not  a  grisette  to  be  insulted  by 
the  feigned  love  of  a  Macaire !” 

“  Minnie !”  exclaimed  Mr.  Norman. 

“Sir I”  returned  the  girl  triumphantly,  “a  new  name 
should  not  startle  you  when  a  'new  crime’  does  not.” 

He  turned  white  at  her  words,  and  paced  the  room 
hurriedly.  “Your  language,  your  deceptive  conduct,  your 
unjust  accusations  are  unpardonable,”  he  cried.  “  Wbat  do 
you  mean  by  'crime?’  Is  it  a  crime  to  speak  to  you?  I 
should  not  have  done  so  had  not  your  words  and  manner  led 
me  to  suppose  we  were  friends.  I  have  no  desire  to  force  my 
regard  on  you.” 

'•  I  have  heard  you  say  that  before,”  observed  Minnie. 
''  And  you  can  choose,  Mr.  Norman,  whether  yon  will  have 
me  play  the  false  part  or  the  true  before  your  mother.  The 
latter,  I  assure  you,  is  much  easier  for  me,  only  I  imagined  it 
might  be  disagreeable  to  you  to  quarrel  with  Mrs.  Norman 
on  Miss  Woodford’s  account.” 

Mr.  Norman  winced.  He  looked  pale  and  discomfited,  and 
found  no  answer  ready  to  his  tongue. 

“  1  presumed,”  continued  Minnie,  “  that  it  would  bo  wise 
to  let  Mrs.  Norman  see  no  change  in  my  manner  towards 
yon.  I  wished  to  avoid  both  quarrels  and  questions.  I 
thought  yon  did  also.” 

Now  Mr.  Norman  knew  that  his  mother’s  favourite  self- 
deception  was  her  belief  that  he  would  propose  to  Minnie, 
and  it  would  certainly  be  painful  to  him  just  at  present  to 
have  to  explain  bis  real  feelings  and  intentions.  So  he  bowed 
bis  bead  to  Minnie,  and  tried  to  murmur  thanks  that  stuck 
unpleasantly  in  his  throat. 

“  1  can  neither  buy  her  nor  bum  her  alive,”  ho  said  to  him¬ 
self,  “so  I  muat  bear  it.” 

“It  will  only  bo  for  a  few  days,”  said  Minnie,  as  if  in 
answer  to  bis  thought,  “that  you  will  have  to  endure  my 
distressing  role  of  friend.  I  have  received  a  telegram  from 
my  father.  He  returns  to  Paris  to  fotch  mo  shortly,  and 
then  we  go  to  Ireland  to  see  Mr.  Rayner.  I  presume  I  shall 
have  the  pleasure  of  assisting  at  his  wedding  soon.” 

Minnie  said  this,  knowing  nothing  of  her  father’s  changed 
views,  and  having  launched  this  last  shot  with  careless  ease, 
she  left  the  room.  She  congratulated  heri^elf  this  time  on  her 
courage,  yet  she  dared  not  more  than  glance  at  Mr.  Norman’s 
pale  set  face  as  she  quitted  him,  for  she  knew  instinctively 
that  her  last  words,  hinting  at  Fairy’s  marriage,  had  agitated 
him  more  than  her  own  keenest  contempt.  She  would  not 
weep  when  she  was  alone,  but  she  beat  her  hands  together 
passionately,  and  struck  her  own  fair  face  with  cruel  fingers. 

'■  How  dare  he  cheat  me  !”  she  cried  to  herself.  “  How 
dared  be  give  me  a  false  love,  and  make  me  like  him !  If  I 
can  kill  him  one  day  I  will,  and  her  too !” 

The  red  mark  on  her  face  rested  there  all  the  evening. 
She  jested  about  it  with  Mr.  Norman,  declaring  it  had  come 
by  a  miracle,  and  was  a  new  development  oi  spirit-rapping. 
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Sba  seemed  in  her  merrieet  mood;  neyer  was  she  more 
amosing  and  fascinating  to  him  than  she  was  that  night. 
Had  she  devised  a  method  for  safely  driving  him  into  a  lunatic 
asylum,  she  could  not  have  hit  on  a  surer  way  than  this 
irritating,  feigned  friendliness.  For  under  cover  of  its  mask 
she  allowed  herself  the  pleasure  of  uttering  a  thousand  playful 
compliments,  and  implied  sentiments  of  regard  and  admiration, 
adding  to  these  a  manner  half-tender,  half-teasing,  while  the 
rueful  recipient  of  these  flatteries  was  forced  to  hold  the  un- 
jileasant  conviction  that  all  were  false.  Were  they  ?  No  one 
could  answer  this  question  but  Minnie  herself.  As  for  Mr. 
Norman,  he  was  beaten  at  his  own  game,  and  with  his  own 
weapons ;  he  grew  irritable  and  sullen.  A  thousand  times  in 
a  week,  as  Minnie  heaped  her  wicked,  false  kindness  on  him, 
he  devoted  her  to  the  bowstring,  the  sack,  the  faggot,  and 
the  wild  beasts.  But  she  only  seemed  to  grow  more  alive 
than  ever,  more  teasing,  more  impertinent,  more  wilful. 
Sf-imetimes  her  opponent  roused  himself  and  played  an 
answering  part,  and  then  the  comedy  grew  exciting,  but, 
nnr^rtain  as  he  was  respecting  General  Sinclair's  intentions 
towards  Philip,  his  spirits  lacked  energy,  and  it  was  Minnie 
who  always  came  off  the  conqueror.  If  he  could  have  bought 
her,  and  beaten  her,  or  even  have  stormed  at  her,  it  would 
have  been  a  relief,  but  she  gave  him  no  chance,  for,  from 
the  evening  of  her  cold  explanation,  if  by  any  rare  hazard 
they  met  alone,  she  always  bowed  to  him  without  speaking, 
and  instantly  quitted  the  room.  To  have  the  tables  turned  on 
him  BO  completely  by  this  wily  girl,  to  be  the  victim  of  so 
comical  and  stinging  a  revenge,  was  more  than  Mr.  Norman 
cr-uld  continue  to  bear.  He  withdrew  from  the  strange  con¬ 
test,  and  in  a  very  irritable  and  sullen  mood  departed  for 
Switzerland.  He  said  no  word  of  farewell,  but  left  a  letter 
for  his  mother,  declaring  that  he  was  called  to  Frank¬ 
fort  by  sudden  and  urgent  business,  and  be  should  take 
advantage  of  this  to  tour  it  for  a  few  weeks.  He  added  to  the 
note  a  thousand  loves  for  Minnie,  and  a  wish  that  she  was 
going  with  him. 

“  Yes,”  he  said  to  himself  savagely,  “  I  wish  I  had  her  in  an 
iron  cage,  and  could  carry  her  about  with  me  iu  a  caravan 
like  the  tigress  she  is.” 

Minnie  looked  strangely  blank  when  Mrs.  Norman,  with  a 
sigh,  handed  her  the  letter,  and  that  evening,  in  her  room, 
she  pounded  a  pearl  bracelet— one  of  Mr.  Norman’s  gifts — 
to  powder  beneath  the  high  heel  of  her  little  white  satin  boot. 
Had  she  been  trying  all  this  time,  knowing  the  man,  to  win 
him  back,  and  was  she  enraged  at  her  failure,  or  was  her  fury 
roused  at  his  escape  from  her  daily  vengeance  ? 

A  few  days  after  Mr.  Norman’s  departure.  General  Sinclair 
returned  to  Paris  to  fetch  his  daughter.  He  had  sent  over  a 
whole  army  of  workmen  and  upholsterers  to  the  rambling 
old  mansion  in  Ireland  which  he  had  bought  some  years  ago, 
and  under  his  urgent  orders  he  thought  all  would  be  ready  in 
a  month.  Meanwhile  he  would  take  Minnie  to  London  and  to 
Dublin. 

But  Minnie  not  having  yet  discovered  even  the  shadow  of 
the  secret  hidden  in  that  purloined  telegram,  had  other 
views. 

“  Go  back  to  Polvor,  you  dear  old  angel  of  a  paps,”  she 
said ;  “  I  know  you  are  dying  to  command  that  grimy  regi¬ 
ment  of  workmen.  And  Mrs.  Norman  and  I  will  join  yon 
there  by-and-by,  when  yon  have  made  everything  neat  and 
trim  as  a  parade.  Ton  know,  papa,  we  really  must  ask  Mrs. 
Norman  to  our  house :  it  is  a  bore,  but  there  is  no  avoiding  it 
— she  has  been  so  officiously  kind  to  me." 

The  general  sighed,  but  feeling  an  invitation  was  certainly 
due  to  that  lady,  he  gave  it  with  a  good  grace,  and  she 
accepted  it  gladly  for  Minnie’s  sake— “and  Leslie’s,”  she 
whispered  to  herself. 


“  Polvor  is  a  nice  lonely  old  place,”  thought  Minnie. 

“  She’ll  have  nothing  to  do  there  but  tell  me  her  secrets.” 

So  she  danced  round  and  round  Mrs.  Norman  very  much  as 
a  little  spider  does  round  a  big  fly,  and  she  thanked  her,  and 
ooaxed  her,  and  kissed  her,  and  looked  forward  joyfully  to 
the  time  when  she  should  gobble  her  up. 

One  day  as,  Minnie,  with  her  door  safely  locked,  sat  studying 
the  telegram,  it  struck  her  that  she  should  very  much  like  to 
see  Mr.  Grind. 

Nothing  was  easier.  She  talked  of  Leslie,  the  bank, 
Sharpton,  its  neighbourhood,  and  lastly  of  Wellclose,  Mr. 
Noruum’s  place.  Oh,  how  she  should  like  to  see  it !  What  a 
pleasure  to  see  Leslie’s  house  ! — to  stay  a  day  or  two  beneath 
Leslie’s  roof !  That  would  be  quite  a  fairy  tale,  a  realisation 
of  one  of  the  pretty  little  castles  that  went  up  in  the  air  out  of 
her  heart  like  crystal  bubbles ;  most  of  them  fell  down  again, 
and  were  broken,  but  this  one — wouldn’t  her  dear,  darling, 
beautiful  Mrs.  Norman  help  her  to  realise  this  one  ? 

Mrs.  Norman  did  not  like  England,  but  to  please  Minnie 
she  would  stay  for  a  few  days  at  Wellclose  on  her  way  to 
Ireland. 

Thus  it  happened  that  Mr.  Grind  and  Minnie  Sinclair  met 
face  to  face.  And  a  very  singular  and  entertaining  interview 
they  had.  He  took  her  for  a  butterfly  at  first,  but  ended  by 
regarding  her  mnch  as  a  naturalist  might,  who,  having,  as  he 
supposed,  entrapped  one  of  those  bright  insects  in  his  net, 
opens  it  and  finds  a-viper.  And  yet  Minnie  only  showed  him 
her  brightest  side,  and  she  knew  better  than  to  drop  a  single 
word  of  that  telegram  in  his  ear.  Indeed  she  talked  to  him 
very  little,  but  she  listened  intently  when  he  talked,  especially 
if  his  conversation  was  with  Mrs.  Norman. 

Minnie  was  mnch  pleased  on  the  whole  with  the  results  of 
her  visit  to  Sharpton,  for  she  managed  also  to  see  the  Wood- 
fords.  She  exerted  her  influence  over  Mrs.  Norman  to 
induce  that  lady  to  renew  her  acquaintance  with  Agnes. 

“I  don't  like  the  girl,”  said  Mrs.  Norman ;  “  I  never  did.” 

But  what  did  that  matter  to  Minnie  7  She  got  her  own 
way,  of  course,  and  Agnes  spent  a  day  at  Wellclose. 

“  I  have  so  wished  to  see  yon,”  said  Minnie  confidentially, 
“  because  papa  and  I  are  so  much  interested  in  Philip  Rayner. 
I  hope  to  see  him  soon.  Shall  I  take  any  letters  for  you  to 
Ireland  ?” 

“  Here’s  a  go !’’  thought  Agnes.  “  Wouldn’t  this  sleepy, 
sleek,  fashionable  little  demon  do  us  a  mischief  if  she  could  ? 
I’m  positively  afraid  of  her.” 

“  It  is  my  sister  who  is  engaged  to  Philip,”  she  said ;  “  and 
you  know  the  postage  to  Ireland  is  only  a  penny.  It  is  really 
not  worth  while  to  trouble  friends.” 

“  Dear  me,  I  should  so  much  like  to  see  your  sister !  Why 
didn’t  you  bring  her  with  yon  ?” 

“  She  does  not  know  ^Irs.  Norman,”  answered  Agnes  eva¬ 
sively. 

“And  she  doesn’t  like  Mr.  Norman,”  said  Minnie  slily. 

Ah,  yon  see  I  know  all  about  it !  And  I’m  so  curious  to 
see  her;  yon  can’t  think  how  curious!  Yon  really  must 
manage  it  for  me.  I  know  you  will,  yon  look  so  good-natured. 
Do  you  like  looking  at  pretty  things  7  If  yon  do.  I’ll  show 
you  the  last  dresses  and  bonnets  I  had  made  at  Paris.  And 
jewellery  7  Oh,  do  you  care  for  jewellery  ?  I  don't.  Now, 
here  is  a  pretty  Parisian  box,  and  it  is  full,  positively  full,  of 
all  kinds  of  French  jewellery.  Please  do  choose  something 
from  it;  anything  in  the  world  you  like,  or  two  or  three 
things  if  they  suit  your  taste.  I  shall  be  so  delighted  to  give 
them  to  you.  You  would  like  the  pattern  of  that  cloak,  you 
say  7  Oh,  it  is  such  a  trouble  to  cut  out  patterns !  Do  take 
the  cloak  itself,  and  save  my  maid  the  bother  of  that  work. 
Do  yon  mind  my  asking  yon  this  favour  7  Felicie  would  be 
so  cross ;  and,  besides,  I  should  like  you  to  have  the  cloak, 
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yon  would  look  so  nice  in  it.  You  are  very  pretty.  I  baT'n’t 
Foen  any  one  so  pretty  as  you  for  a  long  while.  How  ugly  I 
look  when  Tm  near  yon !  But  I  am  sure  yon  are  tired  with 
all  this  talk.  I  shall  make  you  drink  a  glass  of  champagne.” 

Agnes  drank  the  wine,  pocketed  the  jewellery,  and  took 
the  cloak,  perfectly  understanding  the  bargain,  and  guessing, 
too,  with  perfect  ease,  why  Minnie  Sinclair  wished  to  see 
Fairy  Woodford.  “She  can’t  be  very  sensible,”  thought 
Agnes,  “or  she  would  not  waste  love  upon  Leslie  Norman.” 

Charlie,  however,  who  was  a  shrewd  boy,  was  of  a  different 
opinion.  He  saw  Minnie  when  he  came  in  the  evening  to 
fetch  Agnes,  and  he  told  Mab  and  Doll,  on  getting  home,  that 
ho  had  seen  a  French  girl  who  was  a  cross  between  a  Cheshire 
cat  and  a  Welsh  rabbit. 

“  She  is  as  sly  as  the  first,”  said  Charlie,  “  and  as  smooth 
and  shiny  as  the  other.  A  skin,  yon  know,  like  very  white 
cheese,  and  as  cunning,  and  soft,  and  sensible  as  a  hundred 
cats  ground  into  one.” 

“  .Vnd  what  was  Mrs.  Norman  like  ?”  asked  Mab. 

“  Oh,  Mrs.  Norman  is  awful !”  said  Charlie.  “  She  frightened 
me.  She  looks  as  if  she  had  yawned  away  her  soul,  and  had 
bought  a  body-snatcher's  in  its  place,  and  so  thought  that  she 
would  never  get  peace  even  in  her  grave.” 

“  Mrs.  Norman  is  ill  and  irritable,”  remarked  Agnes.  “  I 
never  saw  her  so  fretful  at  Paris.” 

The  day  after  this  Minnie  met  Agnes  and  Fairy,  acciden¬ 
tally,  as  they  were  walking  in  the  meadows  near  Sharpton, 
and  Agnes  of  course  introduced  her  sister.  Minnie  talked 
with  French  ease  and  politeness,  but  there  was,  nevertheless, 
a  curious  quivering,  a  stir  as  of  a  hidden  fire,  that  shook  at 
times  in  her  voice,  and  even  in  the  motion  of  her  hand,  and 
this  repelled  Fairy,  and  made  her  shrink  with  a  strange, 
instinctive  fear.  She  hurried  away  as  soon  as  she  could, 
feeling  she  disliked  her  new  acquaintance  with  a  strong, 
earnest,  unreasoning  distrust. 

“  So  that  is  the  girl  Leslie  Norman  loves !”  said  Minnie  to 
herself ;  “  that  miserable,  sickly,  sentimental  cowslip !  Why, 
I  could  crush  her  between  my  finger  and  thumb !  I  could 
hardly  keep  myself  from  springing  on  her.  I  might  have 
done  it  had  we  been  in  a  lonely  place.  But  it  is  not  worth 
while  to  do  madly  what  can  be  done  with  reason.  I  have 
plenty  of  money.  I’ll  kill  her  with  my  money.  It  would  be 
a  good  revenge  to  stab  Leslie  through  her.  I  wonder  how  he 
would  fetl  if  she  were  to  die  ?  I  think  I  know  a  way  to 
kill  her.” 

Minnie  went  home  musingly. 


MADAME  DE  GENLIS. 

rv. — “QUE  FERONS-NOUS  DEMAIN  XATIN  ?” 

ESTLFSS  and  frivolous,  ennuyis  and  blasts,  asking 
incessantly,  like  her  friend  M.  Damdzague,  “(^ue  fArons- 
nom  demean  matinf”  the  fine  gentlemen  and  ladies  of  1765 
gave  a  warm  welcome  to  the  new  debutante  in  good  society. 
She  was  young  and  handsome,  a  capital  actress  and  a  better 
musician ;  she  bad  in  reality,  or  affected  to  have,  a  childish 
gaiety  and  an  insatiable  appetite  for  freak  which  were 
quite  in  keeping  with  the  popular  fashion,  whilst  her  uneasy 
craving  for  celebrity  occupied  her  unceasingly  in  catering  for 
the  public  amusement.  The  record  of  the  next  dozen  years 
of  her  life  is  trifling  enough.  It  is  an  endless  chronicle  of 
tricks  and  mystifications,  of  mummeries  and  travesties ;  an 
interlude  which  is  all  the  play — or,  better,  a  comedie-ballet 
after  the  fashion  of  the  Dourijeois  Gentilhonune  or  the  Malade 
Imaginaire.  Now,  like  a  modem  Poppasa,  we  see  her  riding 
off  on  a  donkey,  in  company  with  the  Marquise  de  Genlis, 


both  disguised  as  peasants,  to  buy  up  all  the  milk  in  the 
vicinity,  in  order  to  have  a  bath  it  la  lioniaine ;  now  secretly 
learning  the  dulcimer  in  a  garret  at  Sillsry,  with  the  view  of 
surprising  Madame  de  Puisieux  in  the  character  of  a  jeune 
Akacienne,  whose  costume,  it  is  needless  to  say,  she  wears 
for  a  fortnight  afterwards.  Acting  always — in  Norman 
country-houses  to  audiences  of  five  hundred,  at  I’lle  Adam, 
at  Yillers-Cottereto,  at  Sillery,  at  Vaudrenil — and  with  a  suc¬ 
cess  that  draws  tears  of  vexation  from  her  less-gifted  sisters. 
At  one  place  they  will  barely  relinquish  her  at  bed-time,  her 
bon-mots  are  cited,  and  her  merits  rehearsed  by  common 
consent.  Sbe  appears,  too,  to  have  been  snfiiciently  satisfied 
with  the  life  she  led — at  all  events,  before  she  entered  the 
Palais  Royal.  “  This  was  styled  a  frivolous  kind  of  exist¬ 
ence,”  says  she,  speaking  of  M.  d’Albaret — fribble  and  vir¬ 
tuoso ;  “as  for  me,  I  think  it  far  happier  and  more  amiable 
than  a  life  devoted  to  the  acquisition  of  wealth  or  the 
intrigues  of  ambition.”  Moreover,  her  intention  in  the  pre¬ 
servation  of  these  things  is  purely  utilitarian.  She  is  good 
enough,  in  fact,  to  furnish  ns  with  the  moral — a  sa  maniere. 
Apropos  of  the  fore-mentioned  Alsacian  disguise,  she  writes — 
“It  is  not  without  design  that  I  enter  into  these  minor 
details;  they  will  not  be  wholly  useless  to  young  ladies” 
\_oyez!  oyez!  all  those  whom  it  concerns  !J  “who  may  here¬ 
after  peruse  this  work.  I  wish  to  persuade  them  that  youth 
is  never  happy  unless  it  is  amiable — that  is  to  say,  docile, 
modest,  and  attentive — and  that  the  true  rble”  [tdways  a  rSle, 
be  it  remarked!]  “of  a  jeune  personne  is  to  please  in  her 
family,  and  to  bring  into  it  gaiety,  amusement,  and  joy.” 
Amen !  and  amen  I  The  sentiments  are  irreproachable. 
Let  ns  trust  that  the  jeune  personne  will  not  mistake  the 
wearing  of  becoming  fancy-dresses,  the  frequent  exhibition 
of  her  “  little  talents,”  and  the  continual  gratification  of  her 
vanity  and  love  of  praise,  as  the  primary  and  principal  means 
to  the  end  she  has  in  view. 

Perhaps  the  best  idea  of  her  mode  of  life  at  this  time  may 
be  gained  by  the  recital  of  her  visit  to  Vaudreuil,  in  Nor¬ 
mandy,  the  seat  of  the  President  Portal.  Here,  responding 
to  M  Dam^zagne’s  eternal  “  Que  Jlrons-nous  demain  matinf" 
we  find  her  organising  and  drilling  a  company  of  amateurs ; 
acting  a  piece  by  herself  in  order  to  teach  them ;  writing  a 
drama  in  two  days  based  upon  a  local  tradition  (with  a 
<<  charming  rdle"  for  herself  of  a  wigged  and  bearded  old  man) ; 
re-casting  in  six  more  Favart’s  three-act  comedy  of  “Zes 
Trois  Sultanes,"  with  another  part  for  herself  in  which  she 
sings,  and  dances,  and  plays  on  the  harp,  the  harpsichord,  the 
bagpipe,  the  guitar,  the  dulcimer,  and  the  hurdy-gurdy.  Nor 
must  it  be  supposed  that  she  could  do  no  more.  “  I  only 
wanted  my  pardessus  de  viole,”*  she  writes,  “but  I  had  not 
used  it  for  more  than  three  years,  and  my  mandolin  would 
have  had  but  a  poor  success  after  my  guitar,  which  I  played 
infinitely  better.”  Eight  instruments  in  all — nine,  in  point 
of  fact,  if  we  add  another  upon  which  her  proficiency  is  re¬ 
markable,  but  which  politeness  forbids  ns  again  to  particu¬ 
larise. 

From  Vaudrenil  they  made  an  excursion  to  Dieppe  to  visit 
the  ocean,  which  as  yet  she  had  not  seen.  In  the  face  of 
Nature,  she  takes  care  to  tell  us,  she  was  so  profoundly  im¬ 
pressed  that  her  companions  complained  of  her  dullness ;  nor 
does  she  omit  to  state  that  Neptune  received  her  very  dis¬ 
courteously.  When  they  returned  to  Vaudreuil  they  find 
that  the  president  had  received  information  that  certain 
admiring  corsairs,  who  had  witnessed  the  marine  exploits  of 
Madame  la  Comtesse  and  Madame  de  M^rode,  her  companion, 
had  determined,  in  consequence,  to  carry  them  off  to  the  Grand 


*  A  now  obsolete  Initnmient  It  was  a  small  viol  played  by  ladies, 
and  held  upon  the  knees. 
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Seigneur's  sersglia  The  only  way  in  which  they  can  preserre 
themselves  from  so  eminent  and  imminent  a  fate  is  to  be  received 
as  Vestals  in  the  temple  of  the  Petit  bois  —a  species  of  sanc¬ 
tuary  in  the  president’s  private  garden,  which  was  reserved 
for  the  more  select  and  sacred  of  his  entertainments  “  en  petit 
amite.”  To  this  temple  they  were  conducted  by  the  nephew 
of  their  host,  the  Count  de  Caraman,  who  left  them  almost 
immediately.  Here  they  found  the  High  Priestess  (Madame 
de  Pnisieux)  and  the  High  Priest  (M.  de  Portal)  waiting  to 
receive  them.  The  temple  was  decked  (tres-ome)  with  gar¬ 
lands,  and  the  ladies  of  the  company  made  up  its  chaste 
sisterhood.  When,  with  appropriate  verses,  they  had  been  ad¬ 
mitted,  and  the  evening  shades  were  closing  in,  a  terrible 
noise  of  Turkish  music  is  heard  approaching ;  it  is  the  Grand 
Seigneur  himself  coming  in  pers.  n  to  besiege  the  Temple. 
The  Pontifex  M<ixinws  resents  this  infringement,  and  refuses 
to  sanction  the  entry  of  thelnddels.  Thereupon  some  three 
hundred  Turks  leap  the  walls  (this  is  exquisite  fooling!) 
and  carry  off  the  vestals  willy-nilly.  Madame  la  Comtesse 
being  slightly  frightened  and  out  of  temper,  seems  to  have 
behaved  with  an  intractable  and  “  savage  virtue”  that 
would  have  dona  credit  to  a  better  cause,  and  which 
was  certainly  quite  an  unexpected  surprise  to  her  ex¬ 
alted  lover  (M.  de  Caraman),  who  was  glittering  with  gold 
and  precious  stones,  and  who  looked,  she  records,  un¬ 
commonly  ill  in  his  turban.  She  absolutely  refused  to  be 
abducted,  and  this  so  rudely,  that  he  was  greatly  hurt- 
Laying  hold  of  the  lady  be  is  pinched  and  scratched  and 
kicked  about  the  legs  (she  says  so)  until  the  maltreated  gen¬ 
tleman  at  last  loses  his  temper,  and  carries  her  off  in  a  fury. 
She  is  placed  in  a  gorgeous  palanquin,  and  followed  on  foot  by 
the  irate  Sultan,  limping,  possibly,  and  reproaching  her  bitterly. 
In  the  palanquin,  however,  soothed  by  the  splendour  and  the 
tribute  to  her  talents,  she  recovers  her  equanimity,  and 
manages  to  mollify  his  offended  Magnificence.  The  party 
are  carried  through  the  illuminated  gardens  to  a  grandly 
decorated  ball-room  at  the  end  of  the  park.  Here  the  de¬ 
lighted  Eastern  declares  Madame  la  Comtesse  to  be  bis 
favourite  Sultana;  they  dance  all  night,  and,  pfautfife  gtnttK, 
the  little  play  is  over,  and  the  drop  falls  to  the  entire  satis¬ 
faction  of  every  one  concerned. 

Among  other  things  the  idlers  of  17C6  were  indebted  to 
her  for  an  ingenious  novelty  which  she  contrived  for  the 
balls  of  Madame  de  Crenay — the  ‘‘  (Quadrille  des  Proverbes." 

"  Each  couple,  in  the  preliminary  two-and-two  procession  which  aiways 
preceded  the  performance,  represented  a  proverb,  and  every  one  had 
chosen  a  motto.  We  bad  unanimonsly  (civen  Madame  de  Lauznn 
Bonne  renomtnce  taut  mietix  que  eeinture  dorie.'  She  was  dressed 
with  the  greatest  simplicity,  and  wore  a  plain  grey  girdie.*  She  danced 
with  H.  de  Beiznnce.  The  Dnchess  de  Lianconrt  danced  with  the  Count 
de  Bonlainvlliiers,  who  wore  the  costume  of  an  old  man ;  their  motto 
was — 'A  vUux  chat  jeune  loarii.'  Madame  de  Mangny  danced  with 
M.  de  Saini-Julien,  dressed  as  a  negro:  she  passed  her  handkerchief 
from  time  to  time  over  bis  face,  which  signified.  'A  later  la  tile  dun 
Maure  oa  perd  fa  lettite.'  I  don’t  remember  the  proverb  or  the  partner 
of  my  sister-in-law,  the  Marquise  de  Genlis.  My  own  dancer  was  the 
Vicomte  de  Laval,  magnificently  attired  and  blazing  with  jewellery. 
I  was  dressed  as  a  pes'-ant  girl  Onr  proverb  was,  *  Coafenfemeat  pasts 
richeue’  I  appeared  gay  and  lively;  the  vicomte,  without  any  acting, 
looked  very  sad  and  ennuye.  Thus  we  made  ten.  I  had  written  the 
air — it  was  pretty  and  easily  danced  ta  Gardel  composed  the  figures, 
which,  in  accordance  with  my  idea,  represented  another  proverb — 
‘  Reeuler  pour  mieux  tauter.’  He  made  of  this  the  prettiest  and  liveliest 
qnadrille  that  I  have  ever  seen." 

It  had  a  g^eat  success,  notwithsttmding  the  schemes  of  an 
envious  coalition,  who  attempted  to  disturb  the  performers 

•  Amhlie  do  Bonfflerrs,  one  of  the  sweetest  and  purest  figures  of  the 
century.  She  was  the  heir  aud  granddaughter  of  the  old  Mardcbsle  de 
Luxembon*'g,  and  the  misprized  wife  of  Armand-Lonis  de  Gontant.  Due 
de  Lauznn.  By  a  passage  in  the  dioniteur  for  July,  1791,  it  ^ipears  that 
abe  was  gniilotinsd,  as  her  husband  had  been  in  17  93. 


at  the  bal  de  F  Op&a  by  the  gambols  of  an  immense  cat  (a 
little  Savoyard  in  disguise),  which  represented  an  adverse 
proverb — “11  ne  faut  jms  reveiUer  le  chat  qui  dort.”  The 
spectators,  however,  interfered  to  protect  the  dancers. 

For  all  that  they  were  the  polished  exemplars  whom  un¬ 
couth  Europeans  “came  to  copy,  and  vainly  strove  to  imi¬ 
tate” — amongst  the  rest  Mr.  Laurence  Sterne,  who  is  here  in 
1762,  a  fortnight  deep  in  dinners  and  suppers,  and  protesting 
that  in  savoir-vivre  the  place  exceeds  all  places  on  the  globe — 
these  fine  ladies  and  gentlemen  did  a  number  of  little  things, 
doubtless  in  the  “pure  innocence”  which  prompted  his 
Trittram — 

“That  would  have  made  Punctilio  stare  and  gasp." 

The  stately  old  Marechalo  de  Luxembourg,  oracle  of  petits- 
soupers  as  she  was,  must  not  for  a  moment  be  mistaken  for 
OUT  respectable  and  nevor-too-much-to-be-honoured  Mrs. 
Grundy.  And  it  is  with  a  due  respect  f.ir  the  awful  nominis 
umbra,  who  is  supposed  to  sit  in  eternal  judgment  over  our 
popular  propriety,  that  we  select  the  following  from  amongst 
the  lighter  examples  in  this  way.  In  their  house  in  the  Rue 
St.  Dominique,  M.  and  Madame  de  Genlis  kept  an  Italian 
abbe,  who  read  Tasso  with  the  lady,  and  was  in  addition  an 
excellent  musician.  The  poor  fellow  was  taken  ill  with 
cholera,  and  died  suddenly  one  evening  at  ten  o'clock.  ^ladame 
de  Genlis,  who  had  been  present  at  his  death-bed,  was  so 
struck  with  his  face,  that  she  declares  she  will  not  sleep 
under  the  same  roof  with  the  corpse.  Forthwith  the  horses 
are  put  to  and  she  goes  off  to  sleep  at  Madame  de  Balincour's, 
where  the  gentleman  gave  up  bis  room  to  her.  At  half-past 
twelve  she  retired  to  rest.  In  a  few  minutes  she  fell  asleep, 
but  was  presently  awakened  by  the  entrance  of  M.  de  Balin- 
cour,  “  bon  vieillard  fort  .spirituel,”  singing  a  little  song  in  a 
merry  voice,  whilst  a  low  whispering  betokened  that  there 
were  seven  or  eight  persons  in  the  room.  This  was  the  little 
song  to  the  air  of  “  La  Baronne — 

“Dant  mon  alcote 
Je  m'arrjcherai  let  ehereux;  (bis) 

Je  tens  queje  detiendrai  chaute 
8ije  n’obtieni  ce  queje  teux 
Bans  mon  alcute." 

To  which  Madame  la  Comtesse,  nothing  disconcerted, 
replied  after  a  moment's  silence  with  the  following  impromptu 
to  the  same  tune.  It  so  happened,  fortunately  for  her,  that 
the  bon  vieillard  was  almost  bald : — 

“  Dant  tptre  aleOre, 

Hod  tret  I'ardeur  de  rotfeux;  (bla) 

Cor,  pour  detenir  chaute 
U faudrait  avoir  det  cheteux 
Dant  totre  tdcice.” 

The  answer,  of  course,  caused  a  general  laugh,  and  had  “the 
most  brilliant  success.”  Lights  are  brought  in,  the  ladies  of 
the  family  sit  upon  the  bed,  the  gentlemen  make  a  circle 
round  it,  and  the  lively  company  talk  of  a  thousand  things 
until  three  in  the  morning,  when  M.  de  Balincour  goes  out, 
returning  almost  immediately  dressed  as  a  pastrycook, 
bearing  an  immense  basket  of  sweetmeats,  preserves,  and 
fruits.  This  prolongs  the  entertainment  until  five,  for  the 
merry  gentleman  detains  them  more  than  half-an-bour  in 
proposing  all  kinds  of  amusements,  as  violins,  magic-lanterns, 
and  puppet-shows,  and  when  at  last  madame  la  comtesse  is 
allowed  to  sleep,  she  is  awakened  again  at  twelve  by  the  new 
frolics  of  the  bon  vieillard.  M.  de  Genlis,  appearing  to  claim 
his  wife,  is  detained  forcibly,  and  for  the  next  five  days  there 
is  nothing  but  acting  of  parts,  ballets,  balls,  theatres,  concerts, 
fairs,  songs,  and  games — in  fact,  “  the  noisiest  five  days  that 
she  ever  passed.”  Yes,  Mrs.  Grundy,  ma’am — monstrou-s, 
monstrous !  All  “  in  my  lady’s  chamber,”  too !  Let  us  hide 
our  scarlet  faces,  and  thank  onr  stars  that  you  control  us 
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now,  for  tken,  madam,  you  were  assuredly  either  oninvented, 
dead,  or  sleeping.* 

Up  to  the  year  1770,  they,  or  rather  she — for  the  absences 
of  her  husband  were  frequent — had  lived  principal!}'  with 
Madame  de  Puisieux.  In  this  year,  after  some  months  spent 
in  retirement  with  this  lady,  wuo  was  mourning  the  death  of 
her  husband,  Madame  de  Genlis  left  her  entirely  to  enter  the 
Palais  Royal  as  lady-in-waiting  to  Madame  la  Duchesse  de 
Chartres,  in  whom  we  recognise  the  somewhat  sentimental 
and  romantic  Mademoiselle  de  Bourbon  who  was  the  friend 
of  Marie  de  Lamballe.  M.  do  Genlis,  in  tbe  meantime,  had 
obtained  an  appointment  as  captain  of  the  duke’s  guards. 
Madame  la  Duchesse  seems  (at  tirst)  to  have  taken  a  great 
liking  to  her  new  attendant,  who  obligingly  teaches  her  to 
spell,  a  kindly  office  which  she  had  already  performed  for 
Madame  la  Marquise  de  Genlis.f  Our  space  will  not  permit 
US,  at  present,  to  linger  over  her  portraits  of  the  notabilities 
of  tbe  Palais  Rojal,  which  strove  with  the  Temple  (the  palace 
of  the  Prince  de  Conti)  for  tbe  first  place  among  tbe  salons  of 
Paris.  Whilst  hastening  to  the  next  important  epoch  in  her 
life  (in  177C),  we  may  note  that  she  had  already  visited 
Holland,  Italy,  Switzerland,  and  some  parts  of  Germany.  To 
this  country  she  had  not  yet  come.  Her  experiences  of 
Rousseau  and  Voltaire,  whom  she  knew  and  visited  during 
this  time,  will  be  given  in  tbe  succeeding  section.  Just  one 
more  extract  and  wo  have  done  with  the  frivolous — it  were 
jnster,  perhaps,  to  say  the  most  frivolous — portion  of  the 
Memoirs.  This  little  escapade  of  the  Porcberons  is  a  last 
example  of  the  morbid  desire  for  excitement  which  led  tbe 
great  world  to  envy  even  the  coarse  sallies  and  “vigorous 
dancing’’  of  the  iptiiii/uetles — of  the  universal  taste  for 
travesties  and  disguises,  which  prompted  even  rigorous 
Madame  Roland  to  ride  off  on  donkey-back  en  cuisiniire — 
with  arm  akimbo  and  air  of  gaping  thickwittedness — after 
her  cousin  Trude.  For  the  better  appreciation  of  the  perform¬ 
ance  we  subjoin  a  list  of  the — 

Pramatis  persona. 

Madame  la  Comtesse  de  Potocka. 

(.1  Polish  lad^  of  rank.) 

Madame  la  Comtesse  de  Gs.vus. 

(^Ijody-in-  Waiting  to  the  Duchess  of  Chartres.) 

Madame  la  Baronne  d' Andl.au. 

{^Mother  to  the  above — over  fijty.) 

M.  do  Maiso.nneuvb. 

(^Chamberlain  to  Kin;/  Stanislas  of  Poland.) 

M.  de  Genlis. 

(Captain  of  Guards  to  the  Duke  of  Chartres.) 
iM.  Gillier. 

(Ci-devant  Major  in  an  East  Indian  llegiment—ffty.) 

Scene — The  “Grand  Conqueror  of  the  Porcherons.” 

The  Madame  de  Potocka  in  question  had  made  the  ac¬ 
quaintance  of  Madame  de  Genlis  at  Aix-la-Cbapello,  and  had 
been  “  doing"  Paris  under  her  auspices.  As  yet  they  had  not 
explored  the  yuinguetles — taverns  outside  the  barriers— tea- 
gardens,  in  fact,  where  tea  was  unknown,  and  M.  do  Genlis 


*  To  say  nothing  ot  the  poor  abbe,  who  was  the  cause  of  it  all.  Hero 
is  another  extract  from  the  .'OBreniri;— “I  have  just  returned  from  the 
country,  where  I  enjoyed  myself  greatly.  Our  gaiety  was  extreme,  but 
somewhat  stormy;  eacli  day  everybody  threw  at  everybody’s  head  all 
the  cosliioiis  and  Jugs  of  water  in  the  bouse,  and  tlien  played  at  blind- 
man's  buff  and  guerre  pattpan"  [a  game  wliicli  escapes  us],  “  This  kind 
of  amusement  is  not  particularly  intellectual,  but  it  Is  very  healthy  i  one 
it  obliged  to  take  a  good  deal  of  exercise  and  must  be  excessively  robust 
to  enjoy  it” 

t  An  uncommon  accomplishment,  it  appears.  Indeed,  the  story  goes 
that  the  “oracle  of  tone"  herself  had  been  corrected  by  Voltairo  for 
writing  Orette  with  an  U. 


had  proposed  to  take  them  to  the  most  noted  house  of  the 
kind.  Tbe  ladies  were  to  go  as  cooks,  MM.  de  iMaisonnouve 
and  Genlis  as  servants  in  livery. 

“  The  next  day,”  she  says,  “  I  was  supping  at  the  Palais  iloyal  with 
Madame  de  Potocka.  On  this  particular  evening  she  was  splendidly 
dressed  in  a  gold  robe,  and  weailng  an  enormous  quantity  of  diamonds. 
At  eleven  M.  de  Cientls  came  up  to  her  very  gravely,  and  reminded  her 
that  it  was  time  to  get  ready  to  go  to  the  Porch,  runs.  This  notification— 
addressed  as  it  was  to  the  most  majestic  figuro  I  have  ever  seen  in  my 
life — made  me  burst  with  laughter.  Wo  went  upstairs  to  dress,  which 
we  did  in  my  mother's  room,  as  she  bad  gooe  to  bed,  and  wished  to  see 
our  cosiuiccs.  Madame  de  Pub'cka's  noble  and  stately  figure  was  some¬ 
what  coarse,  and  needed  setting  uff.  In  her  disgnite  she  lost  all  her 
dignity,  and  when  she  had  got  on  hir  jack>t,  round  cap,  and  cheek 
apron,  she  looked  for  all  the  world  like  a  genuine  cook,  whilst  I,  on  tbe 
contrary,  lost  nothing  of  ray  elegant  and  distinguished  air,  and  w  as  even 
more  remarkable  than  it  1  had  been  tastefully  dressed.  M,  de  Maison- 
ueuve  bad  sent  an  excuse  in  the  morning,  so,  as  we  needed  two  men,  we 
took  M.  Gillier,  and  set  uff  in  a  hackney  coach  at  about  half-past  eleven. 
I  had  the  greatest  success  at  the  '  Conqueror,’  where  there  wus  a  nume¬ 
rous  compauy,  and  vanquished,  at  first  sight,  the  runner  of  M.  le  Marquis 
de  Bruncas,  who,  waiting  upon  his  master,  moat  have  seen  me  hundreds 
of  times  at  table,  but  did  nut  in  the  least  recognise  me.  The  dress, 
which  made  Madame  de  Potocka  look  considerably  older,  made  n.e 
some  ten  or  twelve  years  youugrr;  I  looked  sixteen  or  seventeen  at  the 
most;  and  we  acted  our  parts  so  well  that  no  one  had  the  least  sus¬ 
picion  of  our  being  in  disguise  I  began  by  dancing  a  minuet  with  the 
runner,  with  the  most  countrified  air  in  the  world,  and  afterwards  a 
quadrille.  In  the  meantime  M.  Giiber  ordered  some  pigeons  d  la  era- 
paudine  [flattened  and  broiled],  with  a  salad,  fer  our  re/reshment.  We 
sat  down  together  at  a  little  table  where  tbe  delicate  attentions  of  M.  de 
Genlis,  divided  between  Madame  de  Potocka  and  my  se.f,  delighted  ns 
exceedingly.  There  was  something  wonderfully  original  and  agreeable, 
and,  at  the  same  time,  so  witty  in  his  pleasantry,  that  ho  would  have 
amused  the  most  morbid  of  mortals. 

“A  fluishlng  stroke,  however,  was  put  to  our  merriment  by  a  most  un¬ 
expected  occurrence,  it  was  customary  to  cuter  the  gmngaette  singiug, 
and  presently  wc  heard  some  one  baaliug  at  the  top  of  bia  voice — 

“ '  Liion  dormait  dans  un  boeage 
Un  bras  par-ci,  un  brat  par-la,’  etc. 

“  Looking  towards  the  door,  we  saw  two  persons  come  in  singing  and 
dancing,  one  dressed  as  a  sorvaiit-g  rl,  the  other  in  one  of  my  liveries.  I 
knew  them  In  an  instant,  and  jumping  up,  fiung  myself  upon  the  ser¬ 
vant's  neck,  for  it  wus  no  otiier  than  my  mother  leaning  upon  tbe  arm  of 
M.  de  .Maisonneuve.  She  had  contrived  this  little  trick  with  him,  and 
for  this  leason  he  had  excused  himself.  Our  joy  and  gratitude  were  un¬ 
bounded,  and  there  really  was  a  good  deal  of  kindness  in  this  jest  of  a 
person  as  old  as  my  mother  was.  She  sat  down  at  our  table  with  her 
companion,  and  she  ai.d  M.  de  Genlis  were  the  life  and  soul  of  the 
evening- one  of  the  most  charming  and  d-  lightful  that  I  ever  passed  in 
my  life.  I  bad  never  laughed  so  much  since  the  Genlis  and  Sillery  days, 
and  it  was  three  in  the  morning  before  we  tore  oarselves  away  from  the 
‘  Great  Conqueror'  of  the  Porcherons.” 

“  (iue  ferons-nous  demain  matin  The  question  bos 
been  answered  sufiicieniljr,  we  think,  by  the  foreguing  ex¬ 
tracts.  They  must  have  been  merry  as  grigs,  these 
diminished  despots  under  a  despot — these  cigales  ayant 
chantes  tout  fete.  Meanwhile  there  were  strange  ants 
gatburing  strange  ominous  stores  against  the  winter : 
already  there  was  a  red  prophetic  tinge  in  all  the  autumn 
leaves,  and  winter  was  at  hand.  Meanwhile  were  they  won¬ 
dering,  those  “fierce  creatures,  scattered  by  males  and 
females  in  the  fields — livid,  black,  burnt  with  the  sun-rays — 
clinging  to  the  face  of  earth,  and  rending  its  bowels  with 
invincible  persistency — having  an  articulate  voice,  and  show¬ 
ing,  raised  upright,  the  faces  of  God's  creatures — sparing  to 
others  the  pains  of  tilling  earth  for  bread,  and  so  acquiring 
the  right  just  not  to  starve  fur  lack  of  that  which  they  bad 
sown’’  * — were  they  wondering — if  indeed  they  wondered  in 
those  baked  brains  of  theirs — when  their  time  should  come, 
when  they,  too,  should  say,  like  the  ant  of  tbe  fable,  “  Eh  bien  ! 
dansez  mainl  nant" — under  a  lamp-post.  It  is  coming,  coming 
yet,  poor  Jacques  Bonhomme.  And  no  wonder  if  you  misuse 
your  power — when  you  get  it. 
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Madame  de  Genlis. 


V. — BOUSSEAU — VOLTAIRE—  GKSSNKR. 

With  the  exception  of  her  acquaintanceship  -with  M.  de 
Sanvigny,  Madame  de  Qenlia  does  not  appear  to  have  formed 
any  literary  connection  of  lasting  importance  previously  to 
her  entry  of  Belle  Chasse.  Her  more-than-friendsbip  with 
the  “  flower  of  pedants,”  La  Harpe,  belongs  properly  to  the 
snbeeqnent  period.  D'Alembert  she  had  seen  before  her 
marriage ;  he  had  come  to  hear  her  harp-playing  in  the  Rne 
Xeuve  St.  Paul,  bnt  she  “disliked  him  extremely.”  “He 
had  a  vulgar  expression  of  face,”  she  said,  “  and  told  coarse 
comical  anecdotes  in  a  shrill  tone  of  voice.”  Of  Raynal, 
Marie  de  Corday's  “master,”  who  visited  at  Madame  de  Pni- 
sienx's,  she  has  left  a  slight  sketch,  also  en  noir.  As  a  child 
she  had  heard  Marmontel  read  his  tales.  Something,  too,  she 
bad  seen  of  the  playwright  and  librettist  Sedaine,  whose 
flame  yet  flickers  in  the  “  Gagettre  Imprirue"  and  the  “  Philo- 
sophe  sans  le  savhir musketeer  Dorat  had  written  her  some 
pretty  complimentary  verses ;  Delille  had  read  part  of  his 
yEneid  to  her,  and  she  had  met  Gibbon  and  Buffon.  She  bad 
visited  Voltaire  and  known  Ronssean,  and,  as  in  duty  bonndi 
she  has  left  lengthy  accounts  of  her  experiences. 

It  was  probably  in  1770  that  she  became  acquainted  with 
the  former.  Her  short  friendship  with  “  Minerva's  owl,"  as 
Madame  de  Mirepoix  called  him,  is  thoroughly  characteristic 
both  of  himself  and  Madame  de  la  Comtesse.  He  was  then 
I  at  Paris,  morbid  as  ever,  neither  making  nor  receiving  visits, 
and,  if  we  may  believe  her  recollections,  gaining  a  scanty 
subsistence  (as  he  had  done  before)  by  copying  music. 
Madame  de  Oenlis  had  not  yet  read  his  works,  and  ad¬ 
mired  him  chiefly  for  his  opera,  the  Devin  du  Village.  \ 
One  day  M.  de  Sanvigny  told  her  in  confidence  that  her 
husband  was  about  to  play  her  a  trick — in  other  words,  to 
pass  off  Preville,*  the  Foote  of  the  French  stage,  as  the 
author  of  Emile,  and  the  lady  promised  to  appear  the  dupe 
of  this  so-called  “mystification,”  a  very  popular,  and  often 
very  unworthy,  amusement  of  the  day. 

A  Crispin  en  jihilosophe  ! — the  idea  was  delightful.  Unhap¬ 
pily,  M.  de  Oenlis  forgot  bis  scheme,  and  some  three  weeks 
afterwards  brought  Simon  Pare  himself  to  visit  his  wile.  Of 
course  she  was  delighted.  The  little  man  who  appeared  to 
her,  with  his  round  wig  and  his  marron-coloured  stockings, 
his  very  coat  and  attitudes,  presented  the  most  perfect  take¬ 
off  to  her  appreciative  eyes.  Moreover,  as  it  was  only  Pre¬ 
ville,  there  was  not  the  least  necessity  for  any  ceremony.  So 
she  sang  the  airs  of  the  Devin,  laughed,  played,  talked  of 
everything  that  came  into  her  head — in  short,  was  unusually 
geunine  and  delightful,  and,  to  the  eyes  of  her  astonished 
husband,  excessively  eccentric,  to  say  the  least  of  it.  Rous¬ 
seau,  quite  unaccustomed  to  such  charming  freshness  and 
simplicity,  was  so  pleased  that  ho  actually  promised  to  dine 
with  them  next  day.  Of  course  when  he  was  gone  there 
was  naturally  a  full  explanation,  and  extreme  confusion — 
perhaps  vexation — upon  the  part  of  the  lady  when  she  dis¬ 
covered  her  mistake.  However,  no  harm  was  done;  the 
matter  was  kept  a  secret,  and  the — for  once — unsnspecting 
Rousseau  told  M.  de  Sauvigny  that  he  considered  the  young 
countess  to  be  njeune personne  “the  most  unaffected,  cheerful, 
and  void  of  pretension  that  be  bad  ever  met  with.” 

For  the  lady,  she  never  knew  “  a  less  imposing  or  more 
kindly  man  of  letters.  He  spoke  simply  of  himself,  and 
without  bitterness  of  his  enemies.”  He  did  full  justice  to  the 
talents  of  Voltaire,  but  added  that  pride  and  flatteries  had 


*  Sterne,  in  a  letter  to  Garrick  from  Paris  in  1762,  calls  this  actor 
“  Mercury  bimseU.”  They— some  fifteen  or  sixteen  Englishmen  of  dis¬ 
tinction — hsve  bespoken  The  Frenchman  in  London,  and  Preville  is  to 
send  them  borne  edl  happy. 


spoiled  him.  He  had  already  read  some  of  his  Confessions 
to  Madame  d'Egmont,  bnt  be  considered  that  our  countess 
was  far  too  young  for  such  a  confidence.  She  had  not  yet 
road  Emile  ;  she  would  do  well  to  do  so  when  she  was  older, 
he  said.  His  works,  indeed,  he  mentioned  frequently.  He 
had  written  all  the  letters  of  Julie  on  fancy  note-paper  with 
vignettes,  he  told  them,  then  folded  them,  and  read  and 
re-read  them  in  bis  walks,  as  if  be  had  really  received  them 
from  his  mistress.  *'He  had  most  piercing  eyes,  and  a 
delightful  smile,  full  of  finesse  and  sweetness.” 

An  acquaintance  with  Rousseau,  however,  could  not  endure 
for  over.  For  five  months  ho  dined  with  them  nearly  every 
day.  He  was  very  gay  and  communicative,  and  she  dis¬ 
covered  in  him  neither  susceptibility  nor  caprice.  At  last,  as 
ill-fortune  would  have  it,  he  praised  some  Sillery  that  he  had 
tasted,  and  expressed  a  willingness  to  receive  a  couple  of 
bottles.  M.  de  Genlis  courteously  forwarded  a  case  of  five- 
and-twonty.  The  poor  philosopher's  morbid  hatred  of 
patronage  took  the  alarm  instanter.  Back  came  the  case 
with  a  laconic  epistle  breathing  flames  and  fury,  and  re¬ 
nouncing  the  donors  for  over.  But  this  time  the  countess 
wrote  an  apologetic  letter,  and  managed  adroitly  to  patch  up 
the  wound.  On  the  next  occasion  she  was  not  so  successful. 
She  had  managed  to  persuade  him  to  accompany  her  to  the 
flrst  representation  of  M.  do  Sauvigny’s  Persifiieur.  He  had 
a  great  dislike  to  being  seen ;  but  she  had  procured  a  grated 
box  with  a  private  entry.  Upon  reaching  the  theatre  he 
objected  to  the  closing  of  the  grate,  and  his  presence  was,  in 
consequence,  soon  discovered  by  the  house,  who  afterwards 
forgot  him  for  the  piece.  To  the  astonishment  of  his  com¬ 
panions  he  grew  frightfully  sombre,  refused  to  return  to 
supper  with  them,  or  to  listen  to  their  protestations,  and  the 
next  day  declared  ho  would  never  see  them  as  long  as  he 
lived,  for  they  had  exhibited  him  like  a  wild  beast.  This 
time  the  case  was  hopeless,  and  although  the  lady  was  able 
at  a  later  period  to  render  him  some  small  service,  she  felt  no 
desire  for  any  further  intimacy  with  the  sensitive  philosopher 
of  the  Rue  I’latriere. 

Of  Voltaire  she  can  only  say,  I'ldt  tantnm.  In  1776,  she 
was  travelling  for  her  health  under  the  escort  of  M.  Gillier 
and  a  German  painter  of  the  name  of  Ott.  Being  at  Geneva, 
she  wrote  for  permission  to  visit  him  at  Forney,  and  received 
a  most  gracious  reply.  He  would  resign  his  dressing-gown 
and  slippers  in  her  favour,  he  answered,  and  invited  her  to 
dinner  and  sapper.  It  was  the  custom  (she  says)  for  his 
visitors,  especially  the  younger  ladies,  to  pale,  and  stammer, 
and  even  faint  upon  their  presentation  to  the  great  man; 
this,  in  fact,  was  the  etiquette  of  the  Femey  court.  Madame 
la  Comtesse,  although  unwilling  to  be  pathetic,  determined  at 
least  to  put  aside  her  habitual  simplicity!  ^  reserved, 

and,  above  all,  less  silent. 

With  her  she  took  M.  Ott,  who  had  never  read  a  line  of  the 
antbor,  but  was,  nevertheless,  overflowing  with  the  requisite 
enthusiasm.  They  passed  on  their  way  the  church  which  he 
had  built,  with  its  superscription  of  “  Voltaire  d  Dieu,"  which 
made  her  shudder.  They  arrived  three-quarters  of  an  hour 
too  soon,  but  she  piously  consoled  herself  by  thinking  that 
she  had  possibly  prevented  the  penning  of  a  few  additional 
blasphemies.  In  the  antechamber  they  discovered  a  Corregio, 
whilst  occupying  the  place  of  honour  in  the  drawing-room 
was  a  veritable  signboard,  upon  which  Voltaire  was  repre¬ 
sented  as  a  victorious  archangel  trampling  his  grovelling 
Pompignans  and  Frerons  under  his  feet.  They  were  received 
by  Madame  Denis  (the  heroine  of  that  unseemly  and  unfortu¬ 
nate  flight  from  the  great  Frederick)  and  Madame  de  St. 
Julien,  who  told  them  that  Voltaire  would  shortly  appear. 
In  the  interim  Madame  de  St.  Julien  took  her  for  a  ramble. 


Madame  de  Genlis, 
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very  much  to  the  detriment  of  an  elaborate  toilette,  which 
she  oonfeesoa  she  had  not  neglected.  Indeed,  when  at  last 
she  hears  that  the  great  man  is  ready  to  receive  her,  a  passing 
glance  in  the  glass  assures  her,  to  her  complete  discomfiture, 
that  sbe  presents  an  utterly  tumbled  and  pitiable  appearance. 

Madame  de  St.  Julien  had  advised  her  to  salute  Voltaire, 
adding  that  he  would  certainly  be  pleased.  But  he  took  her 
hand  and  kissed  it,  which  act  of  respect  was  quite  sufficient 
to  make  her  embrace  him  with  great  good  will.  M.  Ott  was 
almost  transported  to  tears  upon  his  introduction.  He  pro¬ 
duced  some  miniatures  of  sacred  subjects,  which  immediately 
drew  from  M.  de  Voltaire  a  few  critical  remarks  which  were 
highly  offensive  to  his  rigorous  lady  visitor.  At  dinner,  she 
says,  he  seemed  anything  but  amiable,  appearing  to  be  always 
in  a  passion  with  the  servants,  and  calling  to  them  at  the  top 
of  his  voice,  which  was,  however,  one  of  his  habits  of  which 
she  had  already  been  warned.  After  dinner  Madame  Denis 
played  to  them  upon  the  harpsichord  in  an  old-fashioned  style 
which  carried  her  auditress  back  to  the  reign  of  Louis  XIV., 
and  after  that  their  host  took  them  for  a  drive  in  his  berline. 
Madame  la  Comtesse  shall  finish  in  her  own  words 

“  He  took  us  Into  the  TiUatre  [of  Femey]  to  see  the  houses  he  had  built 
and  the  benevolent  Instltntluns  that  he  had  established.  He  is  greater 
there  than  in  his  books,  for  one  sees  everywhere  a  well-directed  good¬ 
ness  of  heart,  that  one  can  hardly  conceive  that  the  same  hand  which 
wrote  so  many  impion*,  false,  and  wicked  things,  should  have  pertunned 
such  kindly,  wise,  and  noble  actiona  He  showed  the  village  to  every 
stranger  who  came  to  visit  him,  but  he  did  it  nnaffectedly,  spoke  witli 
the  utmost  simplicity  and  goed  feeling  on  the  subject,  acquainted  us 
with  everything  that  he  had  done,  without  the  least  appearance  of  boast¬ 
ing.  and  I  know  few  persons  who  could  do  as  much.  When  we  got  back 
to  the  chateau  the  conversation  was  very  lively ;  we  tulkcd  with  great 
iuterest  ofall  that  we  had  seen.  1  did  not  leave  till  night-time.  .  .  .  . 

“  Ail  the  busts  and  portraits  of  him  [and  they  may  be  numbered  by 
hundreds]  are  very  like,  but  no  artist  has  ever  rendered  hia  eyea  I  ex¬ 
pected  to  find  them  brilliant  and  full  of  fire,  but  they  had  something 
ompcakably  *  velvety’  and  sweet  about  them.  Tlie  whole  soul  of  Zaire 
lay  in  those  eyes  of  bis.  His  smile  and  his  extremely  malicious  laugh 
entirely  altered  this  charming  expression  of  the  face.  He  was  greatly 
broken,  and  an  old.  fashioned  manner  of  dressing  made  him  look  older 
still.  He  had  a  sepulchral  voice,  which  bad  a  most  curious  effect,  par¬ 
ticularly  as  he  had  a  habit  of  talking  very  loud,  aliliougb  lie  was  not 
deaf.  When  neither  religion  nor  his  enemies  were  diacussed,  his  con¬ 
versation  was  simple,  natural,  and  unpretentious,  and  consequently, 
with  such  wit  and  talent  as  he  possessed,  perfectly  delightful.  It  seemed 
to  me  that  he  could  not  bear  that  any  one  should  have,  on  any  point,  a 
different  opinion  from  his  own,  and  when  opposed  in  the  slightest  degree 
his  manner  became  bitter  and  cutting.  He  had  certainly  lost  much  of 
the  politeness  which  be  should  have  had,  but  this  was  quite  natural. 
Since  he  has  lived  here  people  only  visit  him  to  praise  him  to  the  skies, 
bis  decisions  are  orachs,  every  one  about  him  is  at  his  feet,  he  hears  of 
nothing  bnt  the  admiration  that  be  inspires,  and  the  most  ridiculous 
exaggerations  only  appear  to  him  as  ordinary  homages,"  .... 

While  at  Zurich  (we  carefully  follow  her  in  omitting  the 
date,  although  it  was  possibly  about  this  time)  she  made  an 
expedition  to  the  country-house  of  a  now  half-forgotten 
idylist  and  landscape  painter,  whose  dust-crowned  Death  oj 
Abel  may  now  and  then  be  discovered  in  a  neglected  corner 
of  the  book-case  hiding  under  cover  of  Klopstock's  Mensiah — 
Sobmon  Qessner. 

His  First  Navigator  (which  Gardel,  by  the  way,  had  turned 
into  a  ballet)  is,  he  tells  her,  his  favourite  work,  for  he  had 
composed  it  for  his  wife  in  the  commencement  of  their  court¬ 
ship. 

"  I  hod  a  great  curiosity  to  make  the  acquaintance  of  the  lady  whom 
he  bad  married  for  love,  ai;d  who  had  made  him  a  poet  I  pictured  her  to 
myself  as  a  charming  bergtre,  and  I  expected  that  (iessner's  house  would 
be  an  elegant  thatched  cottage,  surrounded  by  shrubberies  and  flowers, 
where  nothing  was  drunk  bnt  milk,  and  where,  to  use  the  German  ex¬ 
pression,  every  one  walked  on  roses.  But  when  I  arrived  there  I  crossed 
a  little  garden  filled  with  cabbages  and  carrots,  that  began  somewhat 
to  discompose  my  dreamings  of  eclogues  and  idyls,  which  were  entirely 
upset  on  entering  the  room  by  a  positive  cloud  of  tobacco- smoke, 
through  which  I  dimly  perceived  Gessner  drinking  beer  and  polling  at 


his  pipe  by  the  aide  of  a  good  lady  in  a  Jacket  and  cap  who  was  placidly 
knitting— it  was  Madame  Gessner.  But  the  good-natured  greeting  of  the 
husband  and  wife,  their  perfect  union,  their  tenderness  for  their  children, 
and  their  simplicity,  recall  to  mind  the  manners  and  the  virtues  which 
the  poet  has  sung;  It  is  always  an  idyl  and  the  golden  age,  not  indeed 
In  splendid  sounding  verse,  but  in  simple  and  unadorned  language. 

I  iessner  draws  and  paints  landscape  in  water-colour  alter  a  superior 
fashion;  he  has  sketched  all  the  sites  that  he  has  described  in  his  poems. 
He  gavo  me  a  beautiftil  sketch  that  he  had  done.” 

Rousseau  in  bis  self-imposed  misery  at  Paris,  Voltiure  in 
bis  court  at  Ferney,  and  this  simple  poet  and  landscape- 
painter  among  his  cabbages  and  carrots,  are  pictures  curiously 
contrasted.  Were  it  not  for  want  of  space,  we  might  hare 
been  betrayed  into  a  moral — “  a  notre  nuiniere.” 

VI. — THE  OOVl'.RSOR  OF  BELLE  CHAS8E. 

“  We  must  represent  to  ourselves  all  fashionable  Europe  at 
this  time,"  says  Mr.  Thackeray,  speaking,  parenthetically,  of 
the  beautiful  Miss  Gunning,  whose  death  was  hastened  by 
immoderate  painting,  “  as  plastered  with  white  and  raddled 
with  red.’’  The  next  occurrence  in  the  life  of  Madame  la 
Comtesse  to  which  we  can  assign  a  bona- fide  date  coneems 
this  popular  custom.  On  the  25th  of  January,  177G,  she  left 
off  rouge.  The  resignation  had  a  grave  significance  in  these 
days.  It  implied  the  giving  up  of  pretensions  to  youth,  and 
pomps  and  vanities  generally;  and  was,  in  fact,  a  polite 
“  notice  to  friends’’  that  the  quondam  illuminator  was  about 
to  betake  herself  to  the  half-lights  and  the  sad-coloured 
raiment  which  announced  the  devote.  Our  heroine  laments 
rather  comically  that  “having  always  had  religious  seoti- 
ments,  nearly  all  her  sacrifices  in  this  way  should  have  had, 
nevertheless,  a  merely  mundane  origin,”  for  it  appears  that 
the  present  step,  maugre  its  importance,  was  rather  the  result 
of  an  accident  than  a  devout  abnegation  of  her  personal 
advantages.  Eight  years  before,  at  Villers  Cottereta,  the 
talk  happening  to  turn  upon  some  elderly  ladies  who  still 
clung  to  the  lilies  and  carnations  of  the  Rue  St.  Honord, 
Madame  de  Genlis  had  said  that  sbe  couid  not  understand 
that  the  quitting  of  rouge  could  possibly  be  a  saorificew  This 
inconceivable  statement  being  questioned,  she  declared  that 
she  would  leave  it  off  at  thirty.  M.  de  Chartres  politely 
pooh-poohed  her  decision,  and  sbe  consequently  bet  him  a 
discretion— a,  wager  in  which  no  sum  or  article  is  named — 
that  she  would  perform  her  promise.  She  did  so,  as  we  have 
said,  and  this  is  the  way  in  which  the  affair  was  fully  com¬ 
pleted  : — 

“  .Some  fifteen  days  before  my  birthday  I  begged  M.  de  Chartres  to 
remember  my  diserition,  and  on  the  25  th  January  I  discovered  in  my  room 
a  manikin  as  large  as  life  seated  at  my  desk,  pen  in  hand,  and  wearing  a 
magnificent  headdress  of  millions  of  qullla  Upon  one  side  of  the  desk 
was  a  leam  of  splendid  paper,  and  upon  the  other  thirty-two  blank  octavo 
books,  bound  in  green  morocco,  with  twcnty-foar  smaller  ones  which 
were  bound  in  red.  At  the  feet  of  the  figure  lay  a  case  filled  with  note- 
paper,  letter-covers,  sealiog-wax,  gold  and  silver  powder,  knife,  scissors, 
rule,  compass,  etc.,  etc.  1  was  charmed  with  my  present,  and  I  have 
never  since  worn  rouge.” 

Long  previously,  she  says,  it  had  been  agreed  privately 
between  herself  and  the  Duchess  of  Chartres  that  if  the 
duchess  had  a  daughter,  Madame  de  Genlis  should  be  her 
governess.  According  to  the  prevailing  practice,  the  prin¬ 
cesses  of  the  blood  bad  been  hitherto  brought  up  by  an  under- 
govemor,  who  took  charge  of  them  at  the  age  of  fourteen  or 
fifteen.  Madame  la  Comtesse,  justly  deciding  that  this — 
looking  to  the  value  of  first  impressions — was  too  precious  an 
interval  to  he  lost,  had  declared  her  intention  of  taking  them 
from  their  earliest  years,  and  had,  moreover,  determined  to 
retire  with  them  into  a  convent.  When,  in  August,  1777, 
the  duchess  became  the  mother  of  twins,  they  were  tempo¬ 
rarily  confided  to  the  care  of  Madame  de  Rochambean,  and, 
in  pursuance  of  the  above-mentioned  arrangement,  a  pavilion 
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was  bailt  in  the  neighbouring  convent  of  Belle  Chasse,  which 
the  countess  finally  entered  with  her  charges. 

The  pavilion  in  question  lay  in  the  centre  of  the  garden  of 
the  convent,  with  which  it  was  connected  by  a  trellised 
colonnade  overhung  with  vines.  She  seems  at  once  to  have 
conceived  a  definite  idea  of  her  duties,  and  to  have  carried  it 
ont  consistently  to  the  end.  The  household  was  ordered 
with  the  strictest  economy,  the  furniture  was  simple,  and 
more  useful  than  ornamental.  “I  endeavoured,”  she  says 
“  to  make  even  the  furniture  subserve  to  my  scheme  of  edu¬ 
cation.”  With  this  view  the  walls  were  painted  with  medallions 
of  all  the  Roman  emperors,  carefully  dated,  the  fire-screens 
exposed  the  kings  of  France,  while,  for  convenience  of  refe¬ 
rence,  the  hand-screens  were  devoted  to  the  gods  and  goddesses. 
Geography  was  remanded  to  the  stairs,  the  maps  of  the  south 
lying  at  the  bottom,  and  those  of  the  north  at  the  top,  so  that 
the  pleased  observer  starting  from  “  the  palms  and  temples” 
of  the  lowest  step,  slipped  through  “eternal  summer”  some¬ 
where  in  the  middle  of  the  flight,  and  discovered  the  “North- 
West  Passage”  at  the  summit  of  the  stairs.  Over  the  doors, 
again,  were  scenes  from  Roman  history;  over  the  grate,  in 
letters  of  gold,  “  True  happiness  is  of  a  retired  nature  and 
an  enemy  to  pomp  and  noise.”  *  In  all  this  we  recognise  the 
heroine  of  St.  Anbin  and  Sillery — bat  she  is  at  her  best. 

She  had  soon  almost  a  school.  Besides  Mdlle.  Adelaide 
d’Orleans,  whose  twin-sister  died  at  five,  her  two  daughters, 
Caroline  and  Pulch^rie,  lived  with  her.  In  the  first  year  of 
her  residence  at  the  convent  she  received  a  niece,  Henrietta 
Cercey,  later  a  nephew,  Cesar,  and  a  little  English  girl,  the 
celebrated  Pamela.”f  In  1782,  the  duke,  to  the  great  disgust 
of  Palais  Royal  place-hunters,  boldly  made  her  Governor  of 
his  three  sons,  the  Duke  of  Valois  (Louis  Philippe),  then 
nine,  the  Duke  of  Montpensier,  seven,  and  the  little  Count  of 
Beaujolais,  who  was  about  three  years  old.  She  gave  them  a 
thoroughly  practical  education.  The  princes  rose  at  seven, 
had  lessons  with  their  masters  in  Latin  and  arithmetic  until 
eleven,  at  which  time  they  came  to  their  governor,  with 
whom  they  remained  until  ten,  when  the  convent  was  closed. 
She  gave  them  masters  in  botany,  chemistry,  and  drawing — 
she  invented  a  historical  magic-lantern,  the  slides  of  which 
were  painted  with  scenes  from  “  sacred,  ancient,  and  Roman 
history,  together  with  that  of  China  and  Japan.”  She  was 
the  first  governor,  she  says,  who  taught  languages  by  con¬ 
versation— her  pnpils  took  their  morning  walk  in  German, 
they  dined  in  English,  and  they  supped  in  Italian. 

When  she  received  the  princes  the  duke  had  promised  to 
bny  them  a  country-house.  He  bought  the  estate  of  St.  Leu, 
where  they  spent  eight  months  of  the  year.  Here  they 
gardened,  botanised,  and  practised  chemistry.  Their  Governor, 
mindful  of  her  old  tastes,  made  them  act  voyages  in  the  park 
(notably  those  of  Vasco  de  Gama  and  Snelgrave),  which  were 
arranged  dramatically  from  La  Harpa's  abridgement  of 
Prevot's  collection,  and  in  these  performances  the  whole 
establishment  took  part.  In  the  great  dining-room  they  had 
historical  tableaux,  which  David  often  grouped  for  them;  a 
theatre  was  built  in  whiph  they  acted  all  the  pieces  ont  of 
the  Theatre  d Education.  In  the  winter  the  indefatigable 
instructress  taught  them  to  make  portfolios,  ribbons,  ring.s, 
pasteboard-work,  marble-paper,  and  artificial  flowers ;  to  gild, 
to  turn,  and  to  carpenter  generally.  The  Duke  of  Valois  in 


'*  Addison,  Spectator,  No.  15. 

t  Of  whom  the  world  will  probably  never  know  more  than  Madame 
la  Comterse  has  chosen  to  tell.  She  was  sent  from  England,  she  says,  in 
accordance  with  the  dnke's  request,  in  order  to  help  to  perfect  his  cliUdren 
in  the  Englith  language.  “Her name  was  Xatiey  Symi;  I  called  her 
Pamela;  she  d  d  not  know  a  word  of  French,  arid  In  playing  with  the 
little  p'inces’es  she  contribnted  greatly  to  familiarise  them  with  the 
English  langnage.” 


particular  was  an  excellent  joiner.  When  they  went  out  it 
was  still  in  pursuit  of  instruction :  they  visited  museums  and 
manufactories  which  they  had  coached  up  in  the  Encyclo- 
pedie,  thereby  giving  their  Governor  an  opportunity  of 
declaring  that  the  descriptions  in  that  valuable  work  are 
often  faulty.  On  the  whole,  this  practico-historico-histrionical 
education,  as  it  would  then  have  been  described,  seems  to 
have  worked  successfully.  At  worst  it  was  a  decided  advance 
upon  the  former  system.  The  pnpils  were  happy  and  pleased 
with  their  teacher — she  herself  “lived  a  delicious  life  at 
Belle  Chasse.”  Its  chief  fault,  as  many  critics  have  already 
pointed  out,  seems  to  have  been  that  an  education  so  universal 
must  of  necessity  be  superficial,  and  that  a  life  so  fruitful  in 
facts  could  have  left  but  little  room  for  the  development  of 
natural  impulses,  or  the  growth  of  those  mere  flowers  of  fancy 
and  of  life  that  neither  toil  nor  spin. 

One  does  not  easily  recognise  the  cook-maid  of  the  Porche- 
rons,  or  the  mistress  of  the  revels  at  Vaudreuil,  in  this 
energetic  and  indefatigable  preceptress  of  the  convent  at 
Belle  Chasse.  In  those  old  dialogues  of  Passy  and  Origny, 
dialogues  which  she  continues  now  as  ever,  we  beard  her 
vaunting  her  shadowy  interlocutor  and  imaginary  counsellor 
as  far  superior  to  that  “  faithful  admonition  of  a  friend,”  most 
needful,  one  would  imagine,  to  a  mind  like  hers,  “  ever  infused 
and  drenched  in  its  affections  and  customs.’'*  “  My  (imaginary) 
friend,”  she  say.s,  “  interrupted  or  interrogated  me ;  her  sur¬ 
prise,  her  admiration,  and  her  eulogies  enchanted  me.  .  . 

What  human  friend  can  enter  into  our  sentiments,  can  love 
us,  can  understand  us  so  well  as  the  fictitious  one  whom  we 
create  for  ourselves?” 

Yet  in  the  extracts  from  the  journals  of  the  education  of 
her  pupils  wo  find  her  penning  such  words  as  these : — 

“Ton  will  know  your  friends— if  they  never  flatter  you;  if  they  give 
yon  salutary  advice  at  the  risk  of  displeasing  yon  for  the  moment . 

. If  you  meet  with  friends  worthy  of  you  you  are  bound 

to  render  them  all  ihe  services  you  can  perform  without  being  unjust  to 

others . Youcughtnottosufferanyoneofyourfriendstobs 

accused  of  any  offence  ag.iinst  yourself  without  proofs,  especially  to  your 
private  ear.  Distrust  every  one  who  attempts  to  give  yon  a  bad  opinion 
of  your  friends;  envy  is  almost  always  the  motive  of  these  informations, 
and  when  they  are  not  supported  by  positive  proofs  you  ought  to  despise 
them,  and  impose  silence  by  an  air  of  coldness  and  complete  Incredulity 
upon  those  who  are  the  informers.”  If  proofs  are  addneed,  “before 
taking  any  decided  step  yon  ought  to  have  a  clear  and  frank  explanation 
with  your  friend,  for  it  is  only  thus  that  ha  can  Justify  himself,  and  you 
would  yourself  be  blamable  if  you  did  not  furnish  him  all  the  means  in 
yonr  power  for  doing  so.” 

Is  Madame  la  Comtesse  writing  from  conviction  ?  or  is  she 
romancing  en  pedagogue— iusi  discharging  the  lastcoachfnl  of 
second-hand  moralities  ?  We  cannot  pretend  to  decide.  The 
sounds  which  we  strike  out  of  this  “  harp  of  thousand  strings” 
of  ours  are  often  discordant  and  contradictory  enough,  and 
even  our  moralist,  good  harpist  as  she  was,  could  not  make 
her  life  harmonious.  At  least,  the  extracts  show  that  the 
Governor,  dating  from  the  class-room,  could  write  nobly 
enough  of  friends.  Yet  it  is  one  of  the  saddest  things  of 
these  Memoirs  that  she  never  seems  to  have  had  a  dear  or 
worthy  friend.  Secure  in  her  self-reliance,  she  grew  old  in 
all  those  faults  which  the  “  faithful  admonition”  would  have 
mitigated  or  corrected. 

At  Belle  Chasse  she  married  both  her  daughters — the 
eldest  to  a  Belgian  nobleman,  M.  Becelaer  de  Lawastine,  the 
younger  to  a  M.  de  Valence.  At  Belle  Chasse,  too,  she 
acquired  both  her  credit  and  discredit  as  an  author.  In 
1779-80  she  published,  under  the  title  of  Theatre  d Educa¬ 
tion,  some  little  dramatic  pieces  for  the  benefit  of  three 
ofiScers  who  had  been  sentenced  to  a  fine  or  imprisonment  for 
life.  The  publication,  under  such  circumstances,  of  these 
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little  moral  comedies,  which,  like  Mr.  Pitt's  early  tragedji 
had  no  love  in  them,  “succeeded,”  she  writes  to  Gihbon, 
“beyond  all  her  hopes.”  Already,  when,  in  the  winter  of  1777 
and  1778,  her  daughters  bad  played  them  at  the  Palais  Royal, 
they  bad  gained  for  their  authoress  the  approbation  of  the 
King-Critic,  La  Harpe,  who,  in  bis  complimentary  verses, 
“  adored,  at  once,  the  author,  the  work,  and  the  actresses.” 

“He  became  so  passionately  attached  to  me,”  she  afterwards 
says,  “  that  I  was  obliged  to  restrain  his  enthusiasm.”  The 
affair  turned  out  in  the  “  grand  style."  M.  de  Ia  Harpe  went 
away  to  Lyons  to  cure  his  complaint,  and,  happily  for  his 
peace,  returned  heart-whole.  After  this  wind-up  “in  the 
grand  style,”  however,  the  matter  appears  to  have  ended  in 
the  little  stylo — by  a  literary  quarrel. 

“We  have  here,”  says  Franklin,  writing  from  Passy  in 
1782  to  Mrs.  Hewson,  “a  female  writer  on  education,  who 
has  lately  published  three  volumes,  which  are  much  talked 
of  .  .  .  They  are  much  praised  and  censured.”  The 
work  referred  to  was  Adele  et  Theodore,  or  Lettres  sur  t Educa¬ 
tion,  her  most  important  effort,  and  one  which  procured  her, 
she  says,  “  at  once  the  suffrages  of  the  public,  and  the  hatred 
of  the  philosophers  and  their  partisans.”  Indeed,  the  satire 
of  reigning  follies,  the  less  defensible  portraiture  of  indi¬ 
viduals  (ol  which  she  was  accused),  and,  above  all,  her  open 
opposition  to  the  powerful  contemporary  philosophy,  was  not 
calculated  to  conciliate  the  reigning  powers  in  literature,  or 
to  acquire  her  crowds  of  friends.  This  was  followed,  in  1784, 
by  the  Feidees  du  Chateau,"  in  which  she  pursued  the  same 
uncompromising  course,  and  yet  appears  to  have  been  greatly 
disgusted  by  the  award  of  the  Monthyon  prize  to  Madame 
d’Epinay  for  the  second  volume  of  the  Coni^sations  d'Emilie.” 
Our  authoress,  of  course,  ascribes  this  blow  to  her  enemies  of 
the  Encyclopidie.  “  Madame  d’Epinay  was  a  philosopher,  and 
took  good  care  not  to  talk  of  religion  to  her  Emily.”  Her 
work  in  1787,  On  Religion  considered  as  the  only  sure 
Foundation  of  Happiness  and  of  true  Philosophy,  which  she 
wrote  for  the  first  communion  of  the  Duke  of  Valois,  put 
the  finishing  stroke  to  her  reputation  as  a  Mere  de  tEglise, 
and  opponent  of  liberty  of  conscience.  Her  position  was  not  an 
enviable  one.  The  Palais  Royal  place-hunters  hated  her,  her 
political  opponents  bated  her,  and  the  philosophers  hated  her. 
She  seems  to  have  lived  through  a  hail  of  epigrams,  of  many 
of  which  only  readers  of  the  Actes  des  Ap'dres  can  conceive 
the  obscenity.  The  wits  found  out  the  unfortunate  similitude 
between  her  favourite  instrument  and  her  critic-lover,  and 
christened  her  works  Les  (Euvres  de  la  Harpe.  Rivarol 
declared  that  “  she  had  no  sex” — “  that  Heaven  had  refused 
the  magic  of  talent  to  her  productions  as  it  had  refused  the 
charm  of  innocence  to  her  childhood.”  They  caricatured  her 
armed  with  a  rod  and  a  stick  of  barley-sugar,  and,  finally, 
turning  from  the  preceptress  to  the  pietist,  they  wrote— 

“  yoaillet  et  Sillery,  cet  meres  de  VEglise, 

Voudraienl  gagner  le  parlement 
Surtout  qu’on  les  voit,  ou  gu’on  les  lise 

Par  malhtur  on  derient  aussitdt  Protestant.''* 

We  do  not  pretend  to  admire  Madame  de  Genlis,  nor  is 
there  evidence  to  rehabilitate  her  if  one  would.  Yet,  in 
placing  here  her  portrait  as  it  has  at  this  time  been  drawn,  it 
is  but  fair  to  remind  the  reader  that  it  is  from  the  pen  of  a 
friend  of  the  Duchess  of  Chartres,  and  consequently  of  an 
opponent  to  the  countess.  “  I  did  not  like  her,”  says  Madame 
d'Oberkirch,  “spite  of  her  accomplishments  and  the  charm 
of  her  conversation ;  she  was  too  systematic :  she  is  a  woman 
who  has  laid  aside  the  flowing  robe  of  her  sex  for  the  cap  and 
gown”  [we  permit  ourselves  to  change  the  term]  “  of  a  peda- 


*  This  was  occaatoned  by  the  opposition  of  the  ladies  named  to  the 
edict  of  Louis  XVI.  for  fixing  the  position  of  French  Protestants. 


gogne.  Besides,  nothing  about  her  is  natural.  She  is  constantly 
in  an  attitude,  as  it  were,  thinking  that  her  portrait,  moral  or 
physical,  is  being  taken.  She  attaches  too  much  importance 
to  her  celebrity ;  she  thinks  too  much  of  her  own  opinions. 
One  of  the  great  follies  of  this  masculine  woman  is  her  harp— 
she  carries  it  about  with  her.  She  speaks  of  it  when  it  is 
not  near;  she  plays  upon  a  crust  of  bread,  and  practises  with 
a  piece  of  packthread.  When  she  perceives  that  any  one  is 
looking  at  her  she  rounds  her  arm,  pinches  up  her  mouth, 
assumes  a  sentimental  look  and  attitude,  and  begins  to  move 

her  fingers." . At  a  party  at  Madame  de 

Massais’  she  “  sat  in  the  centre  of  the  assembly,  sang,  talked, 
commanded,  commented,  and  ended  by  throwing  the  entire 
concert  into  confusion.  Most  certainly  the  young  Princes  of 
Orleans  have  a  most  singular  governor,  who  is  ever  acting  the 
tutor,  and  who  never  forgets  her  r6le  but  when  she  ought  most 
to  remember  it.”*  A  little  malice  is  like  the  gall  we  add  to 
ink — it  certainly  makes  the  lines  flow  freely,  if  it  sometimes 
mars  the  truth  and  clearness  of  the  stroke.  Madame  la 
Comtesse  has  left  us  no  portrait  of  Madame  la  Baronne. 

H.  A.  D. 

- ♦ - 

HOPE  DEFERRED. 

LD  prayers  ungranted,  rise  awhile. 

And  let  me  see  your  faces ! 

I  see  them  with  a  weary  smile, 

Xew  forms  are  in  your  places  1 
Ambition,  passion — many  a  word— 

’Twas  well  my  wishes  were  deferred. 

And  yet  the  heart  was  sick  of  yore 
While  waiting  for  the  spirits ; 

I  saw  not  then,  mine  eyes  were  sore. 

The  idol's  gross  demerits ; 

Idolaters  can  never  see 
While  unto  clay  they  bend  the  knee. 

Hope— hope  was  eager  in  the  breast. 

And  building  bright  pavilions; 

That  mother  bird  was  in  the  nest 
With  warm  and  downy  pinions ! 

The  fledgelings  never  fonnd  a  wing ; 

The  heartache  if  they  cannot  sing ! 

I  prayed,  and  tears  and  sighs,  the  things 
Of  time,  became  so  dreary ; 

And  yet  I  made  them  life,  my  kings. 

Till  patient  Heaven  was  weary  I 
My  prayers  were  fiends  and  angels  oft. 

So  stem,  so  weak,  so  fierce,  so  soft  1 

Poor  fool  1  These  hopes  deferred  of  thine 
Took  flight  at  last,  and  care 
Shut  ont  the  perfect  and  divine, 

And  mnrmnred  but  despair. 

Out,  ont  on  sense,  O  spirit  ont 
On  suicidal  fear  and  doubt  1 

Come,  then,  poor  Hope,  and  listen  glad 
To  voices  sweet  and  hidden ; 

And  Prayer,  no  longer  pale  and  sad. 

Ask  thou  for  the  forbidden. 

Know  death,  our  Architect’s  erection. 

Smiles,  as  he  smites,  to  resurrection  1 

R.  B. 
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THE  FASHIONS. 

NTER  fashions  diCFer  bnt  little  from  what  we  antici¬ 
pated.  We  see  the  short  dress  and  the  train-shaped 
dress,  the  redingote  and  the  pepiom. 

Velret  and  satin  are  profusely  employed  by  fashionable 
couhtrierts.  Dresses  are  quite  costumes,  and  require  a  g^at 
deal  of  taste  in  the  arrang;ement  of  colours.  Everything 
must  be  perfectly  well  matched  and  not  gaudy. 

The  walking  costumes  with  short  dresses  are  very  elegant. 
In  a  fashionable  trousseau  we  had  occasion  to  see  last  week 
there  are  three  of  these. 

The  first  consists  of  a  black  silk  dress;  the  widths  are 
curved  out  at  the  bottom,  and  edged,  and  divided  by  thick 
pipings  of  violet  satin.  A  short  ^etot  of  black  velvet  is 
also  trimmed  with  pipings  of  violet  satin.  It  is  lined  and 
quilted  with  violet  silk.  A  small  square  Neapolitan  bonnet  of 
black  velvet,  embroidered  and  fringed  with  jet  beads,  is 
trimmed  with  flowers  of  violet  velvet.  The  under-skirt  is  of 
plain  violet  silk.  Black  kid  gloves  and  boots,  stitched  with 
violet,  complete  the  costume.  The  boots  are  demi-bigh, 
buttoned  at  the  side,  and  have  very  high  heels. 

Sbookd  Costuhe. — Short  Princess-shaped  dress  of  steel- 
grey  cashmere,  with  pipings  of  scarlet  cashmere  upon  all  the 
seams  and  all  the  edges.  Petticoat  of  scarlet  cashmere,  with 
a  flounce  arranged  in  very  narrow  and  regular  box-pleats. 
Orey  sac-paletot,  lined  and  piped  with  red.  Orey  felt  toquet, 
with  a  bo^er  of  red  feathers.  Grey  kid  gloves  and  boots, 
stitched  with  red.  This  is  a  very  stylish  costume  for  travelling 
or  for  the  country. 

Thud  Costuhk — Short  dress  of  dark  blue  Irish  poplin, 
cut  out  in  deep  Vandykes,  bound  with  fancy  silk  braid,  edged 
with  jet  beads ;  the  braid  comes  up  to  the  waist  over  each 
seam  of  the  gored  widths.  Under-skirt  of  plain  black  velvet. 
Paletot  of  black  cashmere,  richly  embroidered  with  jet  and 
lined  with  silk.  It  is  cut  quite  loose,  and  forms  two  deep 
points  on  either  side,  finished  off  with  jot  tassels.  Bonnet  of 
blue  velvet,  trimmed  with  black  Isoe  and  jet  beads,  with  one 
pale  yellow  rose  inside,  and  another  to  fasten  the  strings  of 
blue  velvet,  edged  with  lace. 

An  eleg^ant  visiting  dress — with  which  one  does  not  go  out 
of  doors  otherwise  than  in  a  carriage— is  made  of  lilac  gros- 
grain  silk.  It  opens  in  front,  in  the  redingote  style,  plain 
bodice  and  tight  sleeves.  The  skirt  is  train-shaped,  and 
bound  with  a  thick  gimp  cord.  The  buttons  down  the  front 
are  of  violet  chenille  and  jet,  with  tassels.  A  polonaise  of 
violet  velvet  is  worn  over  this  dress.  The  violet  is  only  a 
darker  shade  of  lilac  to  match  with  the  dress.  The  polonaise 
is  nearly  as  long  as  the  dress ;  it  has  a  small  square  cape  at 
the  top,  and  is  open  in  front  like  a  tunic.  The  cape  is  trimmed 
round  with  a  deep  silk  fringe.  There  is  no  other  trimming 
bnt  a  piping  of  satin  of  the  colour  of  the  velvet.  The  sleeves 
are  ample,  and  fall  in  long  lapels  from  the  elbow.  They  are 
lined  with  lilac  silk.  White  laoe  collar  and  milles.  Lilac 
silk  bonnet,  trimmed  with  white  blond,  crystal  beads,  and 
flowers  of  violet  velvet. 

A  tasteful  afternoon  indoor  toilette  is  composed  of  a  tunic- 
shaped  dress  of  pearl-grey  silk,  over  a  long  gored  skirt  of 
bright  rose-coloured  velvet,  fastened  down  the  front  with 
silver  artistic  buttons.  The  grey  dress  is  edged  round  with 
three  cross-strips  of  satin  of  the  same  colour,  each  put  on 
with  a  row  of  small  pearl  beads.  The  bodice  is  low  and 
square,  the  sleeves  flowing,  d  la  juive.  A  high  bodice  of 
pleated  pink  satin  with  long  tight  sleeves  is  worn  underneath ; 
it  is  trimmed  with  lace  and  pearls  round  the  neck  and  sleeves. 

There  are  many  other  rich  dresses  in  this  handsome  trous¬ 
seau — dresses  of  velvet,  satin,  and  moire  antique — but  they 
were  mostly  made  quite  simply,  with  g^red  train-shaped 
skirts,  and  no  trimming  but  satin  pipings,  or  rather  cords, 
covert  with  satin  upon  the  seams.  Dinner  dresses  are  cut 
square  round  the  top.  Some  are  made  in  the  Princess  shape ; 
some  with  round  waists  and  peplum  basques.  The  latter  are 
bordered  with  rouleaux  of  satin,  and  finished  off  with  round 
gimp  balls,  which  are  of  a  newer  style  than  tassels. 

Besides  grey,  violet,  and  black,  there  is  a  colour  which  is 
very  fashionaUe  just  now,  and  which  goes  in  Paris  by  the 
name  of  the  Bismark  coUmr ;  it  is,  in  fact,  plum  colour. 

The  most  stylish  morning  costume  is  at  present  a  dress  of 
one  colour,  and  a  sort  of  short  redingote  of  another.  The 
redingote  much  resembles  the  Princess  dress ;  the  bodice  is 


cut  together  with  the  widths  of  the  skirt,  and  there  are  no 
pleats  whatever. 

A  short  redingote  of  blue  cashmere  is  trimmed  round  with 
a  border  of  Astrakan  fur.  The  under-skirt  or  dress  is  of 
plum-coloured  gros-grain  silk,  and  is  trimmed  round  the 
bottom  with  a  long  pleated  flounce.  The  bodice  is  blue,  and 
the  sleeves  are  of  the  colour  of  the  under-skirt. 

Black  velvet  petticoats  are  very  much  the  fashion  this 
winter,  and  look  extremely  well  under  a  short  coloured  dress. 

With  black  or  grey  dresses  the  under-skirt  may  be  of  any 
colour.  Cashmere  petticoats  are  often  trimmed  with  a  box- 
pleated  flounce. 

Among  the  new  mantles  we  notice  the  “  Athenian,”  a  loose 
paletot  of  black  velvet,  cut  out  in  two  very  deep  points  on 
either  side,  and  bordered  with  silk  braid,  richly  studded  with 
jet  beads,  over  which  comes  a  row  of  stars  worked  in  small 
beads  of  cut  jet.  This  trimming  is  repeated  round  the  neck, 
and  round  the  top  and  bottom  of  the  tight  sleeves.  The 
points  are  finished  off  with  gimp  balls  studded  with  jet. 

The  “  Cardinal,”  an  ample  circular  cape  of  violet  velvet, 
with  long  loose  sleeves,  and  tight  ones  under  them.  The 
sleeves  are  trimmed  with  a  deep  border  of  violet  satin,  edged 
with  rather  large  beads  of  cut  jet  The  mantle  is  piped  all 
round  with  violet  satin.  It  is  not  very  long,  and  cut  in  wide 
round  scallops  at  the  bottom. 

The  “  Duchess,”  a  loose  paletot  of  black  velvet,  cut  out  in 
square  tabs  round  the  bottom,  with  long  square-out  sleeves, 
and  tight  ones  underneath.  It  is  richly  trimmed  with  black 
guipure  lace  and  jet  beads. 

The  “  Parisian,”  a  casaqne  of  plum-coloured  velvet,  cut  out 
in  small  points  round  the  bottom,  and  rather  train-shaped — 
that  is,  longer  at  the  back  than  in  front.  This  casaqne  is 
piped  round  with  satin  of  the  same  colour.  A  wide  satin  sash 
is  worn  over  it,  and  tied  at  the  back.  The  ends  of  the  sash 
are  fringed  with  jet.  In  front  there  are  pointed  pockets, 
embroidered  with  jet  beads.  The  sleeves  are  tight. 

In  a  simpler  style,  loose  paletots  of  purple,  plum  colour, 
grey,  or  black  cloth  are  trimmed  either  with  cross-strips  of 
moire  antique,  or  with  silk  braid  embroidered  with  beads. 

This  kind  of  braid  is  very  much  used  for  ornamenting  both 
dresses  and  mantles.  It  has  the  appearance  of  a  wide  pleating 
formed  of  fine  black  silk  sontacbe,  over  which  patterns  are 
embroidered  with  small  jet  beads.  Cross-strips  of  satin  or 
moire,  edged  on  either  side  with  a  row  of  rather  large  beads 
of  cut  jet  are  also  fashionable  for  trimmings 

The  loose  paletot  with  deep  points  is  certainly  the  newe.-tt 
style  of  mantle,  and  is  made  of  all  materials— velvet,  cloth, 
plush,  cashmere,  and  molleton.  The  sleeves  d  la  juice  are 
pretty  for  mantles,  bnt  very  inconvenient  for  dress  beeves. 

In  spite  of  the  shower  of  bitter  criticisms  daily  poured  upon 
the  small  bonnets,  it  seems  ladies  are  most  unwilling  to  give 
them  up. 

The  fact  is  they  are  extremely  pretty  and  coquettish,  mere 
ornamental  coiffures,  showing  to  great  advantage  the  hair  and 
the  faoe  when  it  is  young  and  beautiful ;  and  ladies  have  a 
dread  of  ensconcing  their  pretty  features  once  more  in  large 
poky  bonnets. 

All  attempts  at  larger  shapes  have  therefore  hitherto  proved 
failures,  and  the  present  winter  bonnets  are  smaller,  if  possible, 
than  those  of  the  summer. 

The  following  descriptions  will  showhow  far  we  remain  from 
the  large  sheltering  headgear  known  by  the  name  of  bonnets 
in  former  times : — 

A  bonnet  formed  of  a  square  pieoe  of  black  velvet,  one 
comer  of  which  is  placed  over  the  forehead  and  the  opposite 
one  over  the  chignon.  This  square  piece  is  trimmed  with  a 
double  border  of  black  lace  edged  round  the  top  with  one  row 
of  jet  beads.  Two  bright  crimson  roses  are  placed  on  one 
side  over  the  lace  border,  and  a  third  to  fasten  the  string*, 
which  are  of  black  velvet  edged  with  black  lace  and  jet  beads. 

A  bonnet  of  the  same  shape  as  the  preceding  is  formed  of 
bouillons  of  lilac  crape  crossed  with  strips  of  violet  satin 
studded  with  very  small  pearl  beads.  These  strips  form  a 
sort  of  open  network  over  the  crape.  The  bonnet  is  edged 
round  with  pearl  grelots.  Two  larg^  narcissus  of  white  velvet 
are  placed  on  one  side  of  the  border.  A  benotton  of  white 
laoo  and  beads  is  placed  in  front  instead  of  strings,  and 
ribbons  of  lilac  satin  are  tied  at  the  back  under  the  chignon. 

A  round  bonnet  of  blue  terry  velvet,  arranged  in  narrow 
bouillons,  is  edged  with  a  border  of  soft  grey  feathers ;  the 
string^s  are  of  blue  velvet,  and  are  also  bordered  with  feathers. 
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One  beautiful  white  moss-rose  is  placed  on  one  side,  just  at 
the  top  of  the  string,  under  the  border  of  the  bonnet,  and 
another  under  the  chin. 

A  toquet  of  violet  velvet  is  trimmed  round  with  a  border 
of  jet  beads.  A  white  camelia  and  a  large  velvet  heartsease 
are  placed  on  one  side ;  strings  of  violet  velvet  are  tied  under 
the  chignon. 

A  catalane  bonnet  is  made  of  white  satin  disposed  in  narrow 
bouillons.  It  is  covered  with  a  network  of  strips  of  light  blue 
velvet  A  very  small  bunch  of  blue  forget-me-nots  is  fastened 
upon  all  the  places  where  the  strips  of  velvet  cross  one  another. 
Larger  bunches  of  flowers  are  placed  in  front ;  the  bonnet  is 
edged  with  a  row  of  pearls  and  a  border  of  white  blonde. 
Lapels  of  white  tulle  edged  with  blonde  are  fastened  in  front 
with  a  bunch  of  forget-me-nots.  We  have  also  seen  some 
velvet  bonnets  in  the  fanchon  shape,  which  is  preferred  by 
some  ladies,  and  is  still  quite  fashionable  enough  to  be  worn 
by  those  who  are  not  prompt  to  adopt  the  last  novelties  in 
style,  however  eccentric  they  may  be. 

With  all  these  small  bonnets,  the  fanchon  included,  it  is 
necessary  that  the  hair  should  be  very  nicely  dressed,  with  a 
large  chignon  at  the  back,  which  is  left  entirely  uncovered 
by  the  bonnet. 

Very  few  ladies  can  manage  the  chignon  entirely  with  their 
own  hair;  it  already  requires  a  great  quantity  merely  to 
smooth  it  over  a  crejte,  and  most  often  the  chignon  is  bought 
ready  made.  The  knot  is  no  longer  fashionable.  The  new 
chignons  are  either  perfectly  round  or  formed  of  two  super¬ 
posed  rouleaux,  or,  again,  composed  of  short  thick  curls.  The 
front  hair  is  always  arranged  above  the  ears,  either  in  raised 
or  in  low  waved  bandeaux. 

We  speak  of  coiffures  for  the  daytime ;  of  course  they  will 
be  more  elaborate  for  the  evening,  especially  for  bolls. 

Cameos  will  still  be  in  great  favour  as  jewels  this  winter. 
We  see  headdresses,  necklaces,  and  bracelets  formed  of  beauti¬ 
ful  cameos  linked  together  by  gold  chains.  Sometimes  the 
cameos  are  fastened  upon  a  baud  of  black  or  coloured  velvet. 

A  young  lady’s  evening  toiletto,  lately  sent  by  one  of  our 
first  couturieres  to  one  of  those  provincial  castles  where  many 
of  the  most  aristocratic  families  are  still  lingering  at  this  sea¬ 
son,  was  made  of  pink  silk,  with  a  double  skirt.  The  under¬ 
skirt  was  trimm^  with  silk  cord,  arranged  in  arabesque 
patterns,  each  pattern  being  terminated  by  a  handsome  silk 
tassil.  The  second  skirt  was  short,  and  remained  very  much 
open  in  front:  it  was  trimmed  with  large  rosettes  of  pink 
silk,  edged  with  white  blonde.  The  bodice  was  low,  and  cut 
square  at  the  top.  The  sleeves  fell  in  long  lapels  from  the 
elbows  a  la  juive,  A  high  chemisette  and  long  sleeves,  formed 
of  strips  of  guipure  insertion,  were  worn  underneath.  The 
coiffure  was  composed  of  bandeUttes  of  small  pink  roses. 

Another  evening  dress  is  white  and  light  blue.  The  under¬ 
skirt  and  low  bodice,  forming  a  sort  of  Jirst  dress,  are  of  white 
glac^  silk.  The  skirt  is  trimmed  round  the  iMttom  with  a 
pleated  flounce,  put  on  with  a  border  of  blue  silk  embroidered 
with  straw.  The  upper-skirt  is  made  of  white  silk  gauze : 
it  is  caught  up  on  either  side  with  blue  ribbons,  which  are 
continued  up  to  the  waist.  A  bodice  of  the  same,  material  is 
very  elegantly  trimmed  with  blue  silk  and  straw  ornaments. 
The  sleeves  are  bouillons  of  tulle,  and  large  blue  bows  are 
placed  upon  the  epaulettes. 

The  gay  winter  season  begins  every  year  later  in  Paris. 
At  present  very  few  families  of  the  aristocracy  have  left  their 
country  chateaux.  Uentlemen  are  engrossed  with  fleld  sports, 
ladies  are  engaged  in  receiving  visitors. 

It  is  not,  therefore,  in  Paris  that  the  most  elegant  costumes 
are  to  be  seen,  but  they  are  daily  sent  off  in  all  Uie  provinces. 
Most  of  these  stylish  country  costumes  are  composed  of 
materials  of  two  colours,  or  of  two  shades  of  the  same 
colour. 

The  nnder-skirt  and  sleeves  are  of  one  colour,  the  upper- 
skirt  and  bodice  of  another.  This  looks  pretty  in  black  and 
solferino,  plum  colour  and  blue,  grey  and  violet 

Morning  gowns  are  made  in  the  redingote  shape,  and  open 
in  front  upon  a  petticoat  of  a  different  colour.  Strips  of 
coloured  plush  are  very  fashionable  as  a  trimming  to  these 
gowns. 

Caps  are  quite  as  small,  in  proportion,  as  bonnets,  and  are 
much  of  the  same  shape.  The  catalane  is  merely  a  square 
piece  of  guipure  or  other  lace,  to  which  bows  of  ribbon  are 
added  in  front  and  at  the  back,  and  long  lapels,  which  are 
left  untied. 


Others  have  a  small  round  crown  which  only  covers  just 
the  top  of  the  head,  and  is  trimmed  with  four  or  five  rows  of 
lace  or  blonde.  Wide  lapels  are  loosely  tied  under  the 
chignon.  A  bunch  of  flowers  or  bow  of  ribbon  is  placed  at 
the  side. 

Ladies  are  beginning  to  wear  gentlemen’s  collars,  or  at 
least  some  that  very  much  resemble  them.  They  are  turned 
up  quite  straight  and  much  higher  than  they  were.  The 
large  Vandyke  collars  do  not  meet  with  much  success,  though 
our  linyeres  are  constantly  trying  to  bring  them  in.  Deep 
cuffs  are  worn  in  the  morning,  and  lace  ruffles,  with  au  ele¬ 
gant  dress. 

Demi-high  kid  boots,  not  laced,  but  buttoned  at  the  side, 
are  the  most  distingue  for  town  wear. 

Long  gloves,  which  are  slipped  on  over  the  hands  and  part 
of  the  arms,  are  worn  in  peau  de  Suede  for  demi-toilette,  and 
kid  for  the  afternoon  or  evening. 

Richly  brocaded  ribbons  are  used  for  cravats  or  sashes. 
Silk  cords  and  tassels  are  also  worn  instead  of  cravats. 
Chains  with  large  crosses  or  lockets  are  very  fashionable ; 
also  necklaces  of  black  or  coloured  velvet,  studded  with  large 
pearls  or  precious  stones. 

OUR  SMALL  FASHION  PLATE. 

Left-iund  Fiouhe. — Morsi.so  Pbouen'aoe  Toilet. — This 
figure  wears  a  white  felt  bonnet,  trimmed  with  black  ribbon 
velvet,  studded  with  white  beads.  The  ponceau  string.s  are 
tied  under  the  chignon.  This  pretty  bonnet  may  «^o  be 
made  of  plush  or  velvet,  according  to  the  dress.  A  short  and 
loose  paletot  of  black  velvet,  ornamented  with  braid  mixed 
with  jet  beads.  A  dress  of  grey  poplin  or  gros-grain  silk, 
looped  up  with  tirettes  oomposed  of  velvet  and  steel,  and 
fastened  with  steel  buckles.  It  shows  a  ponceau  cashmere 
petticoat,  terminated  by  a  deep  pleated  flounce.  Kid  boots. 

Second  Figure. — Indoor  Dress  Toilet  or  Visiting 
Toilet. — The  dress,  cut  in  the  Princess  shape,  is  short  in 
front  and  very  long  behind.  It  is  made  of  green  fine  silk. 
The  ornamentation  consists  of  beaded  guipure  bands  of  un¬ 
equal  size,  sewn  on  all  round  the  bottom  of  the  skirt,  round 
the  top  of  the  bodice,  down  the  sleeve,  and  on  the  pockets. 
Two  guipure  rosettes,  from  which  depend  loose  guipure  ends, 
are  added  behind  a  little  lower  than  the  waist. 

Third  Figure. — Costume  for  a  Little  Girl — The  dress 
is  of  white  and  pale  grey  striped  silk,  with  low  bodice  and 
short  sleeves,  and  ornamented  with  ponceau  ribbon,  edged 
round  the  bodice  and  sleeves  with  a  fringe. 

Madame  Adolphe  Oonbaud,  33,  Rathbone-place,  Oxford- 
street,  W.,  supplies  paper  models  of  the  above  toilets,  tacked 
together  and  trimm^,  at  the  following  prices,  including  a  flat 


pattern  to  cut  from : — 

s.  d. 

Princess  dress,  complete  .  .  .  .56 

Promenade  toilet . 5  6 

Short  paletot . 3  0 

Gored  petticoat . 2  0 

Little  girl’s  costume,  complete  .  .  .36 


OUR  COLOURED  PATTERN. 

WHAT-NOT  FOB  BERLIN  WOOL  WORK  IN  THE  NEW  CAMPANA 
MODE. 

This  style  of  pattern  for  Berlin  wool  work  continues  to  be 
the  moat  in  favour.  We  have  selected  a  what-not  for  our 
model  this  month,  because  we  think  many  ladies  will  be 
thinking  of  preparing  Ciiristmas  and  New  Year's  presents, 
and  that  this  is  one  of  the  prettiest  and  most  useful  ariicles 
of  fancy  work  that  can  be  offered.  An  elegantly-mounted 
what-not  is  very  ornamental  in  a  drawing-room  or  boudoir. 

The  pattern  is  worked  on  Penelope  canvas  in  single  Berlin 
wool,  the  gold-yellow  and  lighter  shades  being  put  in  with 
floss-silk  or  filoselle.  The  canvas  is  then  stretched  upon  a 
piece  of  cardboard  previously  covered  with  calico.  For  the 
back  of  the  what-not  a  second  fueoe  of  cardboard  is  cut  out. 
but  higher  and  rather  narrower  than  the  front  piece.  This 
back  piece  is  covered  on  the  outside  with  blue  rep.  The 
bottom  piece  should  fit  in  perfectly  between  the  two  aides,  and 
be  also  covered  with  rep  underneath.  The  what-not  is  lined 
and  quilted  with  blue  silk.  All  the  seams  are  covered  with 
gimp  cord  of  all  the  colours  of  the  pattern.  The  same  cord 
serves  to  hang  up  the  what-not;  it  is  finished  off  with  hand¬ 
some  tS’.sols. 
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The  Engliahtooman's  Conversazione. 


^ngUs^broman’s  ^onb^sapnt. 

WE  »re  rapidly  approaching  the  end  of  the  year.  November — 
ninth  month— is,  of  course,  in  our  reckoning,  month 
eleven — only  a  feiv  more  days,  and  then — then  1866  is  numbered 
with  the  years  before  the  Flood.  Now  November  is  not  altogether  a 
pleasant  month — 

“  November's  sky  is  chill  and  drear, 

November's  leaf  is  red  and  sear. 

*  *  «  «  * 

No  longer  autumn's  glowing  red 
Upon  our  giant  hills  is  shed ; 

No  more  beneath  the  evening  beam 
Fair  Tweed  reflects  their  purpie  gleam ; 

Away  hath  passed  the  heather  beli 
That  bioomed  so  rich  on  Needpatb  fell." 

&C.,  &C. 

So  far  Scott.  “  November,"  quoth  the  Frenchman,  “the  month  in 
which  Englishmen  hang  and  drown  themseives."  Now  do  they  ?  I 
think  the  Morgue  can  show  as  many  samples— or  more — calling  for 
crowner's  'quest  law  in  this  month  as  we  can.  To  be  sure  we're  foggy — 

“No  sun,  no  moon. 

No  mom,  no  noon. 

No  dawn,  no  dusk,  no  proper  time  of  day, 

No  sky,  no  earthly  view, 

No  distance  looking  blue. 

No  road,  no  street,  no  t'other  side  of  the  way, 
**••«•* 

“No  park,  no  ring,  no  afternoon  gentility. 

No  company  or  nobiiity. 

No  warmth,  no  cheerfulness,  no  healthy  care. 

No  comfortable  feel  to  any  member, 

No  shade,  no  shine,  no  butterflies,  no  bees. 

No  fruit,  no  flowers,  no  birds,  no  leaves — 

November!” 

So  far  Hood.  But  in  the  metropoiis,  at  all  events,  there  is  something 
to  make  November  cheerful  Does  not  Cockaigne  tunnel  Its  majesty 
through  the  fog  to  Westminster  ?  and  do  not  the  mayor  and  corporation 
dine?  We  think  of  the  revered  alderman  who  would  never  forgive 
the  wit  who  made  him  laugh  at  the  wrong  moment  “  Confound  the 
fellow,”  says  the  alderman,  “  be  has  made  me  swallow  a  piece  of  green 
fat  without  tasting  it !" 

X.  0.  F.  The  story  is  related  of  Madame  de  StaeT  who  is  known  to 
have  been  a  pitiless  talker.  Some  gentlemen,  who  wished  to  teach  her 
a  lesson,  introduced  a  person  to  her  who  they  said  was  a  very  learned 
man.  The  lady  received  him  graciously,  but,  eager  to  produce  an 
Impression,  began  to  talk  away,  and  asked  a  thousand  questions,  so 
engrossed  with  herself  as  to  fail  to  observe  that  her  visitor  gave  her  no 
answer.  When  the  visit  was  over  a  friend  (?)  asked  her  how  she  liked 
the  gentleman  to  whom  she  had  been  introduced.  “  A  most  wonderful 
man,”  was  the  reply;  “  such  wit  and  learning!”  She  was  surprised  to 
And  the  observation  created  considerable  amusement,  her  visitor  being 
deaf  and  dumb! 

L.  L.  B.  In  order  to  dwarf  plants  yon  should  take  a  cutting  of  the 
plant  you  wish  to  dwarf,  and  having  set  it  in  a  pot,  wait  till  you  are 
satisSed  that  it  has  taken  root  (don't  rake  it  about  with  a  fork  to 
ascertain  this),  then  take  a  cutting  from  It  and  place  it  in  a  miniature 
flowerpot;  flU  the  pot  more  than  three  parts  with  flne  sand,  the 
remainder  with  mould;  put  it  under  a  glass  in  a  warm  place,  and  give 
it  very  small  quantities  of  water. 

Thbiftt.  a  very  good  curry  may  be  made  as  follows: — Cut  six 
onions  in  very  thin  rings,  fry  them  in  butter  till  quite  brown ;  put  them 
in  a  icarm  stew-pan.  Cut  the  meat,  or  rabbit,  or  poultry  in  small 
joints,  fry  it  brown,  but  quictlf;  put  it  on  the  onions;  mix  a  table- 
spoonful  of  curry  powder  with  a  tea-spoonful  of  flour  and  a  tea¬ 
spoonful  of  salt,  a  quarter  of  a  pint  of  vinegar,  and  a  quarter  of  a  pint 
of  Portae  or  Cape  port  wine ;  mix  ail  thoroughly  and  smoothly,  and 
pour  it  over  the  meat,  then  stew  very  slowly  for  one  hour;  dish  it  up 
with  rice  round  it 

A  Tooso  Win.  WeU,  yon  are  now  the  mistress  of  a  house,  and  yon 
have  to  manage  it  Playing,  however  skilfully,  the  last  new  music  will 
not  do  this  effectually;  a  knowledge  of  French.  Oerman,  and  Italian, 
even  though  you  speak  as  correctly  as  a  native  of  Paris  and — w/iat  are 
the  capitate  of  Germany  and  Italft — will  not  do  without  industry  and 
perseverance  on  yonr  part.  It  is  to  be  feared  that  the  management  of 
a  household  is  that  part  of  yonr  education  which  has  been  the  most 
neglected.  Now  yonr  comfort  and  happiness,  as  well  as  the  comfort 
and  happiness  of  yonr  husband,  depend  very  much  upon  yonr  ability 
to  order  yonr  honse  well  It  appears  that  you  are,  as  the  saying  is, 
“  well  married”— meaning  that  }on  have  nnlted  yonr  fate  to  that  of  a 
well-to-do  partner;  still  a  knowledge  of  good  bonsewifery  is  quite  as 


necessary  to  yon  as  though  yon  were  required  to  labour  with  your  own 
hands  The  expenses  of  your  house  wlli  be  iarge  or  small  as  you  are 
a  bad  or  a  good  housekeeper.  If  you  do  not  know  bow  the  work  of  the 
house  should  be  done,  so  far  from  being  mistress  in  your  own  house 
yon  will  only  be  a  guest  Your  servants  will  perhaps  cheat  you,  most 
likely  circumvent  all  your  plans,  and  make  you  miserable.  See  to  it, 
then,  that  you  get  as  soon  as  ever  yon  ean  a  practical  knowledge  of 
cookery,  of  the  laundry,  of  the  prices  and  qualities  of  provisions,  of 
chamberwork,  of  needlework,  of  all  that  pertains  to  domestic  life. 
You  remember  the  description  that  the  wisest  of  men  has  left  us  of 
what  a  good  wife  should  be.  It  is  a  description  well  worthy  of  your 
careful  consideration. 

Ellew  B.  has  our  best  thanks  for  the  lines  she  sends,  but  they  are 
not  quite  up  to  our  mark ;  at  the  same  time  they  indicate  the  possession 
of  strong  natural  ability  to  be  turned  to  good  account  by  careful 
cultivation. 

J.  F.  S.  The  unpleasantness  of  which  yon  complain  is  most  probably 
owing  to  carious  teeth.  We  advise  you  to  obtain  from  a  chemist  a 
concentrated  solution  of  chloride  of  soda.  Six  or  ten  drops  of  it  should 
be  taken  immediately  after  the  operations  of  the  toilet  are  complete. 

We  are  entirely  of  your  opinion;  the  men  certainly  ought  to  get  mar¬ 
ried,  and  because  they  do  not  they  feel  exceedingly  unhappy.  Hear 
one  of  them : — 

“  Ob,  the  spring  hath  less  of  brightness 
Every  year. 

And  the  snew  a  ghastlier  whiteness 
Every  year; 

Nor  do  summer  blossoms  quicken. 

Nor  does  autumn’s  fruitage  thicken. 

As  it  did— the  seasons  sicken 
Every  year. 

“  It  is  growing  colder,  colder. 

Every  year. 

And  I  feel  that  I  am  older 
Every  year; 

And  my  limbs  are  less  elastic, 

And  my  fancy  not  so  plastic — 

Yes,  my  habits  grow  monastic 
Every  year. 

“  'Tis  becoming  bleak  and  bleaker 
Every  year. 

And  my  hopes  are  waxing  weaker 
Every  year; 

Care  I  now  for  merry  dancing. 

Or  for  eyes  with  passion  glancing? 

Love  is  less  and  less  entrancing 
Every  year. 

“Oh,  the  days  that  I  have  squandered 
Every  year. 

And  the  friendships  rudely  sundered 
Every  year! 

or  the  ties  that  might  have  twined  me 
Until  Time  to  Death  resigned  me. 

My  inflrmities  remind  me 
Every  year.” 

Quite  right :  there  is  not  a  spark  of  pity  left  for  him.  Perhaps  he  would 
promise  not  to  do  it  another  time,  but  when  is  the  other  time  to  come  ? 

ScBOOLGiBL  OCT  OF  SCHOOL  Of  couiM  a  Word  may  have  more 
than  one  accent  Take  as  instance  aspiration — thus  sounded: 
as'pira'tion.  In  uttering  this  word  we  give  marked  emphasis  to  the 
flrst  and  the  third  syllables,  therefore  these  syllables  are  correctly  said 
to  be  accented.  The  flrst  of  these  accents  being  less  distinguishable 
than  the  second  is  therefore  called  the  secondary  accent  The  second 
is  hence  described  as  the  primary  accent 

OUR  PLANS  FOR  THE  FUTURE. 

NOTICE. —  We  are,  at  it  usual  at  this  season  of  the  year,  con¬ 
sidering  the  ylans  and  arrangements  for  the  forthcoming  season 
and  the  coming  year.  Many  projects  are  being  pondered  with  a 
view  to  the  sustaining  of  the  general  superiority  and  unrivalled 
excellence  of  the  Englishwoman's  Domestic  Magazine,  and 
especially  that  it  may  be,  in  the  approaching  months,  more  con¬ 
venient  inform  and  even  more  attractive  in  feature.  To  our  sub- 
scribert — whom  we  always  with  to  think  of  as  interested  in  any 
additional  improvements  that  may  from  time  to  time  be  made  in 
this  periodical — we  beg  to  say  that  we  shall  most  cheerfully  and 
willingly  consider  any  criticisms  on  the  past  or  practical  sugges¬ 
tions  for  the  future  that  they  may  be  pleated  to  offer.  We  desire 
to  display,  with  every  New  Year,  increased  excellence,  usefulness, 
and  value,  beyond  even  the  extraordinary  results  of  bygone  labours. 


SELECTIONS 

FROM 

WARD,  LOCK,  &  TYLER'S 

CATALOGUE. 


IjOndon:  Warwick  House, 
PATERNOSTER  ROW, 

AND 

107,  DORSET  ST.,  SALISBURY  SQ. 


No.  1  Just  Ready.  Price  One  Shilliuy. 

BELGRAVIA.  A  London  Illustrated  Magazine. 

Conducted  by  M.  E.  BRADDON. 


ILLUSTRATED  GIFT-BOOKS. 


Jnst  ready,  with  maguificeDt  Illustrations  by  Gustave  Dord, 
price  218., 

FAIRY  REALM ;  a  Collection  of  the  Favourite 

Old  Tales.  Illustrated  by  the  pencil  of  Gustave  Dore. 
Told  in  Verse  by  Tom  Hood.  Small  folio,  printed  on  fine 
paoer  by  Dalziel  Brothers,  handsomely  bound  in  extra  cloth, 
fail  gilt  side  and  edges. 

"The  Javenile  World  should  welcome  with  acclamations  the  re- 
sppearanco  of  these  admirable  designs." — Atheiunim. 

“If  the  writer  has  handled  the  subject  in  as  effective  a  manner  as 
could  be  desired,  the  same  may  be  said  of  the  illnstrator,  M.  Gnstare 
Dorc.  This  yonug  artist,  whose  fertility  of  imagination  is  little 
short  of  asionnding,  has  given  further  proof — if  such  were  needed — 
of  the  manner  in  which  he  can  adapt  his  pencil  to  his  subject  He 
csn  draw  a  happy  group  of  children  thronging  to  hear  some  tale  of 
fairy  lore,  as  well  as  depict  the  horrors  of  the  infernal  regions.  Very 
fins,  too,  are  his  landscape  scenes,  and  strihingly  effective  is  the 
nuLuner  in  which  the  gleam  of  the  torchlights,  in  his  illnstrations  to 
‘HopK)'-my  Thumb,’  stand  out  from  their  bachgronnd  of  dense  dark 
fohsge." — Header. 


Just  ready,  New  Edition,  printed  in  colours,  price  218., 

BOOK  OF  FAVOURITE  MODERN  BALLADS, 

containing  Ballads  by  Sir  W.  Scott,  Campbell,  Rogers, 
Southey,  Coleridge,  Wordsworth,  Macaulay,  I/mgfellow, 
Hood,  Lover,  Tennyson,  Mackay,  B.arry  Cornwall,  Praed, 
and  others,  with  48  lllustratioos  by  Birket  Foster,  Harrison 
Weir,  Harvey,  Thomas,  Skelton,  Cope,  Horsley,  Solomon, 
Palmer,  Grant,  Corbonld,  and  Duncan.  Printed  in  colours 
by  Edmund  Evans,  and  beautifully  bound  in  a  new  style  of 
binding,  extra  clotb,  bevelled  boards,  panel  on  side. 


Reduced  to  Ifis., 


CHRISTMAS  WITH  THE  POETS.  A  Col¬ 
lection  of  Songs,  Carols,  and  Descriptive  Verses  relating  to 
the  Festivals  of  Christmas,  from  the  Anglo-Norman  Period 
to  the  Present  Time.  Embellished  with  53  tinted  Illustra¬ 
tions  by  Birket  Foster,  with  Initial  Letters  and  other  Orna¬ 
ments  printed  in  Gold,  and  with  Frontispiece  in  Colours. 
Feap.  4to,  cloth,  gilt  side,  bock  and  edges,  and  the  side 
panelled  in  gold  on  white  and  other  colours. 


Recently  published,  price  dll  Is., 

OLD  ENGLISH  BALLADS.  Illustrated  with  50 

Engravings  from  Drawings  by  John  Gilbert,  Birket  Foster, 
Frederick  Tayler,  Joseph  Nash,  George  Thomas,  John 
Franklin,  and  other  eminent  Artists.  Handsomely  bound 
in  cloth,  4to,  gilt  sides  and  edges. 

Jnst  ready,  New  Edition,  price  12s.  6d., 

SABBATH  BELLS  CHIMED  BY  THE  POETS. 

4to,  illustrated  with  Coloured  Engravings  by  Birket  Foster. 
Extra  clotb  gilt  and  gilt  edges. 


ILLUSTRATED  GIFT-BOOKS. 


New  Edition,  just  ready,  price  15s., 

POETS’  WIT  AND  HUMOUR.  Selected  by 

W.  H.  Wii,T,s.  Illustrated  with  100  Curious  Engravings 
from  Drawings  by  Charles  Bennett  and  George  Thomas. 
4to,  clotb,  toned  paper,  extra  cloth  gilt,  gilt  edges. 

Just  Published,  New  Edition  of  “  Bunyan’s  Pilgrim’s  Progress." 
4to,  price  7s.  Gd.  cloth;  or  extra  cloth  gilt,  bevelled  boards, 
gilt  edges,  10s.  Gd., 

THE  PILGRIM’S  PROGRESS  FROM  THIS 

WORLD  TO  THAT  WHICH  IS  TO  COME.  By  John 
Bunyax.  With  a  IMemoir  of  the  Author,  by  II.  W.  Domkex, 
Ph.D.  With  100  Pago  and  other  lllu'^trations  by  Thomas 
Dalziel,  and  engraved  by  the  Brothers  Dalziel. 

Now  ready,  price  One  Guinea, 

THE  BIBLE  ALBUM ;  or,  Sacred  Truths  Illus¬ 
trated  by  the  Poets.  Numerous  Engravings,  printed  in 
Tints  by  Edmund  Evans.  4to,  extra  cloth,  gilt  sides  and 
edges. 

Price  128.  gilt  edges, 

PEARLS  FROM  THE  POETS.  A  Collection 

of  Specimens  of  the  Works  of  Celebrated  Writers,  with 
Biographical  Notices.  The  Poems  selected  by  H.  W, 
Dulckkk,  Pli.D.  With  a  Preface  by  the  Rev.  T.  D.tLE, 
M.A.,  Canon  of  St.  Paul’s.  Fcap.  4to,  superbly  illustrated, 
and  printed  on  toned  paper.  Elegantly  bound  in  extra 
cloth. 

Price  2ls. ;  ditto,  with  rims  and  clasps,  Sis.  Gd., 

A  SPLENDID  EDITION  OF  THE  HOLY  BIBLE. 

A  BEAUTIFUL  EDITION  OF  THE  HOLY 

BIBLE.  With  Illustrations  selected  from  Raphael’s  Pictures 
in  the  Vatican,  adapted  by  Robert  Dudley.  Superbly  printed 
in  Tints,  with  Gold  Borders,  in  the  highest  style  of  Art. 
Magnificently  bound,  in  Rilievo  Leather  from  a  design  by 
Owen  Jones,  with  gilt  red  edges;  Ditto,  new  design  in  mo¬ 
rocco,  by  Owen  Jones. 

LUTHER— ILLUSTRATIONS  OF  THE  LIFE 

OF  MARTIN  LUTHER,  in  the  highest  style  of  Line  En¬ 
graving,  after  Paintings  by  P.  Labouchere,  with  Descriptive 
Text  by  J.  H.  Merle  D’Aubigxe.  Twelve  beautiful  En¬ 
gravings  and  Illuminated  Title-page.  Folio,  cloth,  published 
at  42s.,  reduced  to  123. 

Now  ready,  price  los., 

BEAUTIES  OF  POETRY  AND  ART.  ^to. 

Embellished  with  numerous  Coloured  and  other  Engravings, 
clearly  printed  on  toned  paper,  and  handsomely  booud  in 
cloth  gilt,  and  full  gilt  side  and  edges. 


London :  WARD,  LOCK,  &  TYLER,  Warwick  House,  Paternoster  Row, 
and  107,  Dorset  Street,  Salisbury  Square. 


SELECTIONS  FROM  WARD,  LOCK,  ^  TYLER’S  CATALOGUE. 


ZUiUSTBATED  GIFT-BOOKS. 


Now  resdj, 

NEW  EDITION  OF  MR.  CHARLES  KNIGHTS  PICTORIAL 
PRAYER  BOOK. 

Imperial  8to,  antique  cloth,  bevelled  boards,  red  edges,  13s. ; 
extra  binding,  gilt  on  side  and  edges,  15s. ;  morocco  antique, 
gilt  edges,  2is., 

THE  PICTORIAL  EDITION  OF  THE  BOOK 

OF  COMMON  PRAYER,  according  to  the  use  of  the  United 
Church  of  England  and  Ireland,  together  with  the  Form  and 
Manner  of  Making,  Ordaining,  and  Consecrating  of  Bishops, 
Priests,  and  Deacons;  to  which  are  added  Original  Notes, 
and  an  Introductory  History  of  the  Liturgy.  IVith  700 
niostrations.  Initial  Letters,  and  other  Ornaments,  adapted 
from  Pictures  by  Rubens,  Raphael,  Albert  Dtirer,  Sir  Joshua 
Reynolds,  Titian,  Westall,  Flaxman,  and  others. 

New  Edition,  just  ready,  price  12s., 

THREE  GEMS  IN  ONE  SETTING.  Con¬ 
taining  “  The  Poet’s  Song,"  by  Alfred  Tennyson ;  “  Field 
Flowers,”  by  Thomas  Campbell;  and  “The  Pilgrim  Fathers,” 
by  Mrs.  Hemans.  Each  page  beautifully  ornamented  in 
chromo-lithograpby,  from  designs  by  A.  L.  Bond.  Small 
4to,  elegantly  bound  and  gilt 

Just  ready,  price  10s.  Cd., 

GEMS  FROM  PAINTERS  AND  POETS. 

Embellished  with  4to  Coloured  and  other  Ulustratious, 
extra  cloth  gilt,  and  gilt  edges. 

Now  ready,  price  lOs.  6d., 

TREASURES  OF  ART  AND  BEAUTIES  OF 

SONG.  4to.  Beautifully  Illustrated  with  Coloured  and 
other  Engravings,  extra  cloth  gilt,  and  gilt  edges. 

Just  published,  price  10s.  Od., 

THE  ILLUSTRATED  POETICAL  GIFT- 

BOOK.  4to.  With  numerous  Coloured  Illustrations, 
printed  by  Evans,  cloth  gilt,  and  gilt  edges. 

Now  ready,  uniform  with  the  above,  price  lOs.  6d., 

CHOICE  PICTURES  AND  CHOICE  POEMS. 

4to.  Richly  Illustrated  with  Coloured  Pictures,  cloth  gilt, 
and  gilt  edges. 

Beautifully  Illustrated,  price  7s.  (id.. 

New  Work  by  the  Author  of  “  Many  Thoughts  of  Many  Minds,” 
“  What  Men  have  Said  About  Women,”  &c., 

MUSINGS  ABOUT  MEN.  By  Henry  South- 

oaTE.  (In  November.) 

Now  complete,  20  vols.  bound  in  10,  cloth,  gilt  edges,  price  35s., 

WILSON’S  TALES  OF  THE  BORDERS. 

Equally  suited  to  all  classes  of  readers,  it  has  been  re- 
oeived  with  delight  in  the  School-room,  the  Drawing-room, 
the  Parlour,  and  the  Village  Reading-room.  Many  of  the 
tales  have  been  publicly  read.  The  high  tone  of  its  morality 
renders  it  an  admirable  small  library  for  young  members  of 
the  family. 

Just  ready.  New  and  Cheaper  Edition,  thoroughly  revised, 
price  6s., 

TREASURES  IN  NEEDLEWORK.  By  Mrs. 

PuixaM  and  Wikbek.  Containing  several  hundreds  of 
Superb  Designs,  Patterns,  and  Instructions  in  every  species 
of  Needlework,  Ancient  and  Modem.  Crown  8vo,  profusely 
Hlnstrated,  gold  Title-page  and  Frontispiece.  Cloth,  gilt 
edges  and  ai^s. 


INTERESTING  BOOKS  FOR  BOYS. 


Price  68., 

THE  BOY’S  HANDY-BOOK  OF  SPORTS, 

PASTIMES,  GAMES.  AND  AMUSEMENTS.  374  pp. 
cloth  gilt,  and  gilt  edges.  A  close- packed  Encycloptedia  of 
interesting  things  for  the  Boys  of  Britain.  It  comprises 
Out-Door  Games  and  Amusements — Gymnastic  Exercises, 
Swimming,  and  Archery — Playroom  Games  and  Evening 
Sports,  Riddles,  Forfeits,  &c. — The  Seaside,  its  Amusements 
and  Pursuits — All  about  Horses  and  Horsemanship— Gar¬ 
dening — Cricket  and  other  Grand  Ball  Games — Farmyard 
Pets,  Household  Pets,  Rabbits,  Squirrels,  Gold-Fish,  Silk¬ 
worms,  Guinea-Pigs,  and  Singing  Birds — Country  Pleasures 
and  Pursuits— Chess  and  Draughts — General  Subjects— 
down  to  the  last  invention,  including  Croquet. 

“  A  better  book  of  the  kind  we  have  not  seen  for  many  a  day.”— 
Atlierueum. 

Now  ready,  price  Os., 

BOYS’  OWN  SEA  STORIES;  or,  Adventures 

of  a  Sailor  in  the  Navy,  the  Merchant  Service,  and  on  a 
Whaling  Cruise.  Extra  doth,  fuR  gilt  side  and  back,  gilt 
edges. 

*»*  Fall  of  daring  incident — jnst  the  book  for  boys. 

Just  ready,  price  5$.,  plain ;  coloured  pictures,  price  Os., 

A  New  Sundav  Book  for  Children, 

HALF-HOURS  WITH  THE  BIBLE  ;  or,  Scrip¬ 
ture  Scenes  and  Characters:  described  in  a  simple  and 
attractive  form,  suitable  for  young  people.  Beautifully  and 
profusely  Illustrated  with  Engravings.  Post  8vo,  cloth  gilt. 
A  first-rate  Bible  History  for  children,  duly  divided  and 
carefully  epitomised.  Commencing  with  a  short  narrative 
of  the  Creation,  the  book  carries  the  reader  through  the 
history  of  the  Patriarchs,  and  describes  the  career  of  Moses 
and  the  wanderings  of  the  children  of  Israel.  The  stoiy  of 
the  Judges,  Kings,  and  Prophets  in  Israel  follows  next,  and 
the  history  of  the  Life  of  our  Saviour  and  the  career  of  the 
AposGes  concludes  this  admirable  “  Children’s  Bible  Book.” 
The  Illustrations  exceed  150  in  number,  and  are  in  a  high 
style  of  art,  and  the  book  altogether  bears  conclusive  evi¬ 
dence  of  the  care  bestowed  upon  every  department  in  its 
production. 

Price  6s.,  extra  cloth,  gilt  edges, 

OUR  FAVOURITE  FAIRY  TALES  ;  Consisting 

of  “Tom  Thumb,”  “The  Three  Bears,”  “  Ali  Baba,”“  Robin 
Hood,"  “  Sleeping  Beauty,"  “  Puss  in  Boots,"  “  Red  Riding 
Hood,”  “  Jack  the  Giant  Killer,”  “  Cinderella,"  “  Beauty  and 
the  Beast,”  “  Goody  Two  Shoes,”  “Aladdin,"  “Jock  and  the 
Bean  Stalk.”  424  pp.,  small  4to.  Collated  and  edited  by 
Henry  W.  Dulcken.  W'ith  300  Pictures  drawn  by  H.  K. 
Browne,  John  Absolon,  Harrison  Weir,  W.  Harvey,  ‘Thomas 
Dalziel,  W.  M‘Connell,  and  J.  A.  Pasquier. 

***  Decidedly  the  best  volume  of  Fairy  Tales  in  the  English 
Language. 

One  Shilling  Books  for  Boys. 

THE  BOY’S  MANUAL  OF  SEASIDE  AND 

HOLIDAY  PURSUITS.  Comprising  Ships,  Sea-Fisliing, 
Sea  and  Fresh  Water  Aquarium,  Horses,  Riding,  Driving, 
Gardening,  &c.,  &c. 

COUNTRY  PURSUITS  AND  AMUSEMENTS. 

Comprising  Angling,  Skating,  P'orest  Walks,  Cbesa  and 
Draughts,  Philosophy  in  Sport,  Puzzles,  Curious  Experi¬ 
ments,  Ac.  &c. 

THE  BOY’S  HANDY-BOOK  of  Cricket,  Foot¬ 
ball,  Croquet,  Bowls,  Rackets,  Ac.  How  to  Manage  Poultry, 
PigeoDB,  Song  Birds,  Babbits,  Silkworms,  Ac.,  Ac. 

IN  AND  OUT-DOOR  GAMES  AND  AMUSE¬ 
MENTS.  Comprising  Old  English  Games,  Gymnastic 
Exercises,  Swimming,  Archery,  Evening  Sports,  Biddles, 
Forfeits,  Ac.,  Ac. 

*»*  The  above  are  all  illustrated. 


London:  WARD,  LOCK,  &  TYLER,  Warwick  House,  Paternoster  Row, 
and  107,  Dorset  Street,  Salisbury  Square. 


SELECTIONS  FROM  WARD,  LOCK,  ^  TYLER'S  CATALOGUE. 


JUVENILE  PUBLICATIONS. 


Just  ready,  a  New  Child’s  Book  of  Pictures, 

THE  CHILD’S  OWN  ALBUM,  in  Pictures  and 

Verse,  of  Favourite  Storios  which  all  may  rehearse.  Folio, 
265  Engravings.  By  the  Brothers  Dalziel.  Printed  on  fine 
paper,  boards,  splendid  wrapper  in  colours,  38.  6d. 

Ditto,  Plates  beautifully  coloured,  gilt  edges,  7s.  6d. 

Ditto,  partly  ditto,  red  edges,  5s. 

THE  CHILD’S  FAMOUS  PICTURE  BOOK. 

Plenty  to  laugh  at  and  plenty  to  learn.  Upwards  of  500 
Pictures,  and  many  pretty  little  Verses  and  .Stories.  Folio, 
boards,  in  a  handsome  wrapper  in  three  colours,  half-bound, 
cloth,  38.  6d. 

Ditto,  ditto,  beautifully  coloured,  gilt  edges,  Ts.  Od. 

Ditto,  ditto,  partly  coloured,  red  edges,  5s. 

***  No  expense  has  been  spared  by  the  Publishers  in  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  these  very  satisfactory  volumes  for  Children,  and  only  a  large 
sale  can  reimburse  them  for  their  great  outlay.  It  is  not  too  much  to 
say  that  these  are  the  very  best  books  of  the  kind  ever  produced. 

New  Edition,  with  Coloured  Pictures,  gilt  edges,  price  98., 
just  ready, 

THE  CHILDREN’S  PICTURE  GALLERY.  A 

Series  of  80  beautiful  Engravings,  from  Paintings  by 
eminent  Artists,  adapted  for  the  Young,  with  short  Descrip¬ 
tive  Letter-press,  suited  to  the  capacity  of  children,  under 
each  Picture.  4to.,  half  cloth,  with  pleasing  Illustrated 
sides,  in  Colours. 

***  The  same,  with  plain  Pictures,  prise  5b. 

Now  ready,  price  58., 

THE  HOLIDAY  PICTURE  BOOK,  with  Pretty 

Verse  and  Merry  Rhymes,  cleverly  and  comically  Illustrated 
with  large  Pictures  in  Colours  by  Edmumi>  Evans,  and  many 
other  charming  Engravings.  4to,  half  cloth,  attractive 
Wrapper  in  Colours. 

Now  ready,  uniform  with  the  "  Children’s  Picture  Gallery,” 
price  58., 

THE  CHILD’S  PICTORIAL  MUSEUM  OF 

BIRDS,  BEJkSTS,  AND  FISHES.  Beautifully  Illustrated 
with  large  Pictures,  printed  in  Colours  by  Edmund  Evans, 
and  numerous  other  pleasing  Engravings,  with  interesting 
deacriptions  in  large  type,  4to,  half  cloth,  pretty  wrapper  in 
Colours. 

Just  ready, 

THE  BOOK  OF  ANIMALS.  By  Harrison 

Weir.  Small  4to,  numerous  large  Illustrations,  fancy 
wrapper  in  Colours,  boards,  half  cloth,  3s.  6d. ;  ditto,  with 
beautiful  Illustrations  printed  in  Colours,  boards,  half  cloth, 
gilt  edges,  68. ;  ditto,  half  coloured,  red  edges,  5a ;  ditto, 
extra  cloth,  gilt  edges,  with  all  the  Pictures  Coloured,  7s.  6d. ; 
ditto,  with  plain  Illustrations,  cloth,  full  gilt  sides,  5s. 

Just  ready, 

THE  CHILD’S  OWN  BOOK  OF  SCRIPTURE 

PICTURES.  4to,  numerous  Illnstrations.  Old  Testament. 
Fancy  wrapper  in  Colours,  boards,  half  cloth,  3a  6d.;  ditto, 
half  coloured  Pictures,  red  edges,  5s. ditto,  coloured  Illus¬ 
trations,  gilt  edges,  78.  6d. 

Just  published, 

THE  CHILD’S  OWN  BOOK  OF  SCRIPTURE 

PICTURES.  New  Testament.  Boards,  half  cloth,  3s.  6d. ; 
ditto,  half  coloured  Pictures,  red  edges,  58. ;  ditto.  Coloured 
Illustrations,  boards,  half  cloth,  gilt  edges,  78.  6d. 


JXTVBNILB  PUBLICATIONS. 

Now  ready, 

EFFIE’S  FAVOURITE  BOOK  OF  PRETTY 

FAIRY  TALES.  With  155  Pictures,  by  H.  K.  Browne, 
J.  Absolon,  J.  A.  Posquier,  W.  Harvey,  T.  B.  Dal/.iel,  W. 
M'Connell,  and  Harrison  Weir,  engraved  by  tho  Brothers 
Dalziel,  5s. ;  ditto,  mounted  on  cloth,  7s.  Od. 

Just  published,  price  53., 

THE  PRETTY  COLOURED  PICTURE  BOOK, 

containing  a  series  of  Coloured  Pictures  to  please  Good 
Little  Folks.  4to,  half  cloth.  Wrapper  in  Coloura 

Shortly  will  be  published,  price  5s., 

THE  PRETTY  PAGE  SCRAP  BOOK,  with 

PICTURES  AND  RHYMES.  To  amuse  Little  People  at 
all  sorts  of  Times.  4to,  Wrapper  in  Colours,  Boards  half- 
bound. 

Now  edition,  just  ready, 

WILD  ANIMALS  AND  THEIR  HOMES. 

Fcap.  folio,  largo  Coloured  Illustrations,  with  Descriptive 
Letter-press,  printed  in  clear  type,  strongly  bound,  half 
cloth,  fancy  wrapper,  Os. ;  cloth,  gilt  edges,  Ts.  6d. 

Ready  this  day,  uniform  with  the  above, 

DOMESTIC  ANIMALS  AND  THEIR  HABITS. 

Coloured  Illustrations,  6s.;  cloth,  gilt  edges,  Ts.  GJ. 

Now  ready,  price  58. ;  Coloured  Plates,  9a., 

NURSERY  RHYMES,  OLD  AND  NEW.  A 

Collection  of  all  tho  most  Favourite  Nursery  Rhymes, 
Jingles,  and  Stories ;  also  many  new  ones,  now  for  the  first 
time  printed.  Imperial  32mo,  numerous  clever  and  charac¬ 
teristic  Illustrations,  cloth  gilt,  and  gilt  on  side. 

Just  ready, 

LITTLE  MARY’S  NURSERY  STORY-BOOK, 

Imperial  IGmo,  numerous  Illustrations,  extra  clotli  gilt,  and 
gilt  edges,  fis. ;  ditto,  with  Coloured  Plates,  Os. 

Just  ready,  post  8vo,  extra  cloth  gilt,  5s.;  ditto.  Coloured 
Pictures,  gilt  edges,  Ts.  6d., 

OUR  NURSERY  STORY-BOOK.  280  Illus¬ 
trations  by  the  leading  Artists  of  the  day.  Engraved  by  the 
Brothers  Dalziel. 

NEW  COMICAL  NURSERY  RHYMES  AND 
FUNNY  STORIES  TO  MAKE  LITTLE  CHILDREN 
LAUGH.  Imperial  32mo,  numerous  characteristic  En¬ 
gravings,  cloth  gilt,  58. ;  with  Coloured  lUustrations,  extra 
cloth  gilt,  and  gilt  edges,  78.  6d. 

Now  ready, 

PAPA’S  PRETTY  GIFT-BOOK  FOR  ALL 

GOOD  LITTLE  BOYS  AND  GIRLS.  Pp.  160.  fcap.  4to, 
enriched  with  numerous  clever  Engravings.  Wrapper  in 
Colours,  boards,  half  cloth.  Os.  61I. ;  beautifully  Coloured, 
and  gilt  edges,  5s. ;  extra  cloth,  fuU  gilt  side  and  edges,  6s. 

A  Now  book  for  Juveniles,  price  Is., 

A  LITTLE  BOOK  ABOUT  COUNTRY  LIFE. 

Illustrated  with  8  Coloured  Pictures  by  Birket  Foster,  printed 
in  large  type,  wrapper  in  colours. 

New  Edition,  price  Is. ;  coloured  2s., 

ROYAL  PICTURE  ALPHABET  OF  PRETTY 

NAMES  AND  FUNNY  RHYMES.  Imperial  16mo,  beau¬ 
tifully  Illustrated  by  Luke  Limner.  Coloured  Letters,  and 
Wrapper  in  Colours. 


London:  WARD,  LOCK,  &  TTLEB,  Warwick  House,  Paternoster  Bow, 
and  107,  Dorset  Street,  Salisbury  Square. 


CUM 


SELECTIONS  FROM  WARD,  LOCK,  ^  TYLEKS  CATALOGUE. 

I  *  '  _ 


Ward,  Ifockj  &.  Tyler’s  New  Series  of 
Shilling  Fainted  Toy-Books. 

Embellished  with  large  spirited  Eqgrarings,  printed  in  Colours 
by  Edmund  Evans,  post  4to.  Fancy  Wrappers. 

Now  ready, 

THE  HOUSE  THAT  JACK  BUILT. 

DEATH  AND  BURIAL  OF  COCK  ROBIN. 

THE  AFFECTING  STORY  OF  JENNY  WREN. 

THE  COMICAL  CAT. 

OLD  MOTHER  HUBBARD. 

MAMMA’S  NEW  PICTURE  ALPHABET. 

NURSERY  RHYMES  AND  RIGMAROLES. 

Just  ready, 

GREEDY  BEN,  THE  NAUGHTY  BOY  WHO  WANTED 
CHERRIES  AND  WHO  GOT  NONE. 

THE  LITTLE  PUSSY-CATS.  WHAT  THEY  DID,  AND 
WHAT  THEY  TRIED  TO  DO. 

THE  NAUGHTY  PUPPIES,  OR  THE  IMPROVING 
HISTORY  OF  TINY  AND  TOODLES. 

Nearly  ready,  price  23.  Cd.,  coloured  Ss.  Gd., 

FAVOURITE  NURSERY  RHYMES  FOR 

NURSERY  FAVOURITES.  Beautifully  Illustrated. 

Now  ready,  price  2s.  Cd.,  coloured  3s.  6d.,  uniform  with  the 
above, 

MERRY  RHYMES  AND  STORIES  FOR 

MERRY  LITTLE  LEARNERS.  With  numerous  clever 
Pictures. 

Recently  published,  Dlnstratcd  Wrapper,  half  cloth,  plain, 

2s.  Gd. ;  coloured,  Ss.  Gd.  per  volume, 

PRETTY  LITTLE  LESSONS  FOR  PRETTY 

LITTLE  CHILDREN.  Illustrated  with  250  Pretty  Pic¬ 
tures. 

EASY  TALES  AND  PLEASANT  STORIES 

FOR  OUR  YOUNG  FRIENDS.  Embellished  with  upwards 
of  200  Engravings. 

BIBLE  SKETCHES  FROM  THE  OLD  AND 

NEW  TESTAMENTS,  adapted  for  Juvenile  Reading.  With 
numerous  Illustrations. 

SACRED  READING  FOR  YOUNG  CHIL¬ 
DREN.  Selected  from  the  Old  Testament.  With  numerous 
Engravings. 

Just  published,  the  PRETTY  PAGE  SERIES.  Is.  per 
volume ;  coloured  2s.  each. 

THE  PRETTY  RHYME  ALPHABET.  Fcap. 

‘  4to,  beautifully  Illustrated  with  31  Pictures,  coloured 
wrapper,  boards,  half  cloth. 

THE  PRETTY  PAGE  PRIMER  OF  SHORT 

AND  EASY  WORDS  FOR  YOUNG  CHILDREN.  Fcap. 
4to.  with  39  charming  Pictures,  wrapper  in  coloured  boards, 
half  cloth. 

THE  PRETTY  PAGE  READING-BOOK  OF 

NICE  LITTLE  STORIES  FOR  GOOD  CHILDREN. 
Fcap.  4to,  Illustrated  with  36  spirited  Engravings,  wrapper 
in  coloured  boards,  half  cloth. 

THE  PRETTY  PAGE  STORY-BOOK.  Fcap. 

4to,  numerous  Blustratiuns. 

THE  PRETTY  PAGE  FABLE-BOOK.  410, 

beautiful  Dlustrations. 


AUNT  AFFABLE’S  PKETTY  PLAY-BOOKS, 

For  all  Good  Little  Nq}heivs,  Nieces,  and  Children  Generally, 

Super-royal  8vo,  handsomely  printed,  with  Coloured  Illustra¬ 
tions,  price  Gd.  each,  or  on  Cloth  (indestructible),  Is. 

1.  PICTURE  PROVERBS  FOR  CHILDREN;  or,  Reason 

in  Rhyme. 

2.  THE  A  B  C  OF  OBJECTS. 

3.  CHILD'S  PICTURE-BOOK  OF  ANIMALS. 

4.  GIANT  ALL-TALK  AND  DWARF  ALL-WORK. 

5.  THE  LARGE  ABC  BOOK. 

G.  CHILD’S  BOOK  OF  RIDDLES. 

7.  ADVENTURES  OF  ROBINSON  CRUSOE. 

8.  MOTHER  HUBBARD  AND  HER  DOG. 

9.  THE  DEATH  AND  BURIAL  OF  COCK  ROBIN. 

10.  A  NEW  STORY  ABOUT  MOTHER  HUBBARD. 

11.  NUMBER  CASTLE;  or,  the  Four  Useful  Giants. 

12.  MR.  NOUN  AND  MRS.  VERB;  or.  Grammar  in  Fun., 

13.  THE  CHILDREN  IN  THE  WOOD.  ! 

14.  GREGORY  GR-ABALL,  WHO  CRIED  FOR  THE  MOON. 
16.  KING  GOLDENGAIN  AND  THE  MAGIC  SNUFFBOX.] 
16.  LILLY  LIGHTHEART  AND  HER  PLAYMATES. 

THE  NATIONAL  NURSERY  TALES. 

Super-royal  8vo,  handsomely  printed,  with  Coloured  Illustra¬ 
tions,  price  Gd.  each,  or  on  Cloth  (indestructible).  Is.  j 
***  The  attention  of  the  public  it  particularly  called  to  this  beau¬ 
tiful  Series  of  Children’s  Books,  which  are  in  every  respect  of  a 
superior  character.  The  Drawings  are  by  eminent  Artists,  and  the  J 
Engravings  by  Dalziel  Brothers. 

1.  THE  THREE  BEARS,  8.  TOM  THU.MB. 

2.  RED  RIDING  HOOD.  9.  ROBIN  HOOD. 

3.  PUSS  IN  BOOTS.  10.  GOODY  TWO  SHOES. 

4.  JACK  &  the  BEANSTALK.  11.  T  H  E  SLEEPING 

6.  CINDERELLA.  BEAUTY.  1 

0.  ALADDIN  AND  THE  12.  JACK  THE  GIANt' 

WONDERFUL  LAMP.  KILLER  ! 

7.  ALI  BABI;  or,  The  Forty  13.  BEAUTY  AND  THE  ] 

Thieves.  BEAST. 

CHARMING  SERIES  OF  NURSERY  BOOKS 
FOR  THE  YOUNG. 

Beautifully  Coloured,  in  strong  boards,  each  volume  Is. 

1.  THE  TROUBLESOME  YOUNG  MONKEY  WHO 

WOULD  SEE  THE  WORLD. 

2.  THE  STORY  OF  YOUNG  COCK-A-DOODLE;  or  Don’t 

be  Discontented. 

3.  HAND  SHADOWS  ON  THE  WALL  An  Amusing 

Book  for  Children.  < 

4.  THE  CHILD’S  POEM— ••  MY  MOTHER.”  Beautifully 

Illustrated. 

5.  THE  FATE  OF  TOM  TORMENT;  or.  Cruelty  Punished. 

6.  THE  ANIMALS’  MENAGERIE;  or,  What  Became  of 

the  Naughty  Boy. 

7.  MERRY  LITTLE  STORIES  OF  FUNNY  LITTLE  MEN, 

8.  LITTLE  WILLIE’S  HOLIDAY;  or,  a  Visit  to  CowsUp 

Farm. 

9.  ADVENTURES  OF  A  HORSE,  from  the  Road  to  the 

Battle  Field. 

10.  THE  TWO  PATHS;  or.  How  to  be  Happy. 

11.  THE  LAZY  BIRDS;  or,  the  Result  of  Idleness. 

12.  CAUGHT  AT  LAST  ;  or.  What  Became  of  the  Sly  Fox. 

13.  TOWSER  AND  HIS  'TROUBLES:  A  Story  About  a 

Good  Dog. 

14.  LITTLE  PERSEVERANCE;  or,  Industiy  Rewarded. 

15.  THE  GREEDY  GIANT;  or,  the  End  of  CovetouBnes3. 
IG.  LITTLE  MARY ;  or,  the  Beauty  of  Kindness. 

Uncoloured  Plates,  in  Wrappers,  each  Volume,  6d. 


^  Ward,  Lock,  and  Tylers  Complete  Catalogue  free  per  post  for  One  Penny. 

London:  WARD,  LOCK,  &  TYLER,  Warwick  House,  Paternoster  Row, 
and  107,  Dorset  Street,  Salisbury  Square. 


Printad  by  Jm.  W«d«,  18,  Taviftodc-ftTMt,  CoTent-faitien,  W.C. 


By  Speoial  .i^ppoiiitmeiity 
STARCH  MANUFACTURERS  to  H.R.I1.  the  PRINCESS  OF  WAUS. 


CASH’S  CAMBRIC  FRILLING 

I  Requires  neither  hemming  or  wMppingy  and 

II  I  is  of  a  fine  and  peculiarly  durable 

J  H  A  material,  perfectly  free  from  all  drm. 

H  Sm  M  various  widths.  For  trimming 

pi|  all  kinds  of  Ladies’  and  Children’s 

Washing  Apparel. 

M u  SOLD  BY  ALL  DRAPERS,  in  Envelopes  containing  12  yards, 

and  bearing  the  names  of  J.  &  J.  CASH,  Patentees. 


A.  CLEAR  COMELEXIOIV!!! 

GODFREY’S  EXTRACT  OF  ELDER  FLOWERS 

Ig  strongly  recommended  for  Softening,  Improving,  Beautifying,  and  Preserving  the  SKIM,  and  giving  it  a  blooming  and 
charming  appearance.  It  will  completely  remove  Tan,  Sunburn,  Rednosi,  il'c.,  and,  by  its  Balsamic  and  Healing  qualities,  render 
the  skin  soft,  pliable,  and  free  from  dryness.  See.,  clear  it  from  every  humour,  pimple,  or  eruption,  and  by  continuing  its  use  only 
a  short  time  the  skin  will  become  and  continue  soft  and  smooth,  and  the  complexion  perfectly  clear  and  beautifuL 

Sold  in  Bottles,  price  2s.  9d.,  by  all  Medicine  Vendors  and  Perftimers. 


Foil  THE  H^VIH. 

BALM  OF  COLUMBIA. 

This  valuable  Preparation  is  acknowledged  to  be  the  JIOST  EFFECTUAL  REMEDY  lor  Restoring  the  Hair. 

IT  STREN’OTZIEN'S  .A.1VD  NOURISHES, 

Exerting  a  healthy  influence,  and  occasioning  an  ample  and  luxuriant  growth. 

IT  PRESER'V’ES,  RESTORES,  BE.A.UTIPIES, 

ANJy  the  Hy\.IR. 

THE  NURSER-V. 

The  peculiar  mildness  of  the  Balm,  the  action  of  which  can  bo  regulated  at  discretion,  specially  suits  infancy  and  childhood. 
Price  3s.  6d.,  Cs.,  and  11s.  per  bottle.  No  other  prices  are  genuine.  ^Id  wholesale  and  retail. 

C.  ami  A..  Olcli'itlg'o’s  Balm,  Welliiifstoii  Stvoet,  iStraad,  W.C. 


THE  SPIRAL  ELASTIC  ABDOMINAL  BELTS. 


mASDKIS  BfQLIBKD. 

Clrcnniference  at  a  6  e. 
Depth  from  a  to  c. 


1'HE  more  frequent  and  earlier  adoption  of  this  Belt  previous  to  Aecouchement  would 
prevent  many  of  the  distresdng  results  so  often  complained  of  after  confinement.  During  pregnancy 
the  support  derived  from  its  use  will  afford  the  greate.st  relief,  securing  a  more  favourable  time  ;  while, 
by  its  use  after  parturition,  the  general  and  equal  pressure  afforded  secures  the  restoration  of  shape,  and 
the  contraction  so  essential  to  ultimate  recovery. 

It  is  recommended  by  the  first  Accoucheurs  of  the  day  in  cases  of  prolapsus  uteri,  dropsy,  and  obesity, 
and,  when  fitted  with  air  pads  for  umbilical  and  inguinal  hernia,  in  preference  to  steel  trusses. 

ILLUSTRATED  CATALOGUES  ON  APPLICATION  TO 

EDWARD  or  Mrs.  HUXIjEY,  12,  Old  Cavendish-street,  Oxford-street. 


SOLD  BY  ALL  GROCERS,  CHANDLERS,  &c.,  8tc., 


This  view  is  upon  every  Packet 


Exclusively  used  in  the  Royal  Iiaundry,  and  pronounced 
hy  her  Mi^esty’s  Daundress  to  be  the  finest 
Starch  she  ever  used. 


GLENFIELD  STARCH. 


K.  jr.  «sc  13.  iKT  i:  c  o  Xji  X.. 


EOUESTMIN  OUTFITS. 

TwftdrJdise  Jabits£3  3  0 
l!rltODl"olh  „  4  4  0 

SspcrGur  „  „  6  C  0 

fa.\luucrr„  „  21!  G 

Ridiit  TrMorrs  .110 
Hats  vith  Falls  .110 


WATERPF.COF  FABRICS. 

Twd  Cloaks  .  .£110 
llidin:  Jarkds  .110 
1'ronM‘nade  „  .110 

Tawd  Coats  .  .110 
.,  TraTilliii!;  fiross  3  3  0 


.  TAIIDBS  TO  THE  OUEEN,  ROYAL  FAWILY,^ 
a  LONDON,  ^MANGHESTEF,^^' 

=  114,  116,  118,  10. 

I  ...  MOSLEY 


STREET,  N^^LONDC 
5  LIVERPOOL.  ^  E.C. 
AND  COURTS  OF  EUROPE. 


8^  22,  r 
^CORNHILL,  H 

LONDON,  m 


lessn.  SifolTi  Estab- 
litbrnit  ii  Rejeot  Strwt  U 
diiiM  iito  dfpirtmtati — 
ik.  (sr  CcatitiuB.  ladif*, 
aid  loitk — tk  ntraact  to 
U«  dtpartmnt  for  GEDll^ 
m  b^if.  at  114.  aud  tor 
ladifi  aid  Toatl  at  N«  12*. 


Tie  Public  and  forcijn 
Visitor!  to  London,  Ran- 
Chester,  or  lircipool  aril 
find  at  lensT!.  McoH's  Gar¬ 
ments  ready  for  immediate 
nse,  or  made  to  order  at  a 
few  hours’  notice.  For 
ererj  article  one  fixed  and 
modente  price  ii  aniformlj 
ebrged  for  easb  paymenti. 


HEW  COLOURS  FOR  THE  SPRING  ii  WATERPROOF  TffElDS  and  CHEVIOTS  for  NIl'OLLS  cclebralcd  GUINEA  LADIES’  CLOAKS,  C0.AW,  asd  JACKETS. 


T.  A.  SIMPSON  &  CO., 

GOLDSMITHS,  JEWELLERS,  &c., 

164,  REGENT  STREET,  and  8,  BEAK  STREET. 
T.  A.  Simpson  and  Go  ’s  Gold  Guard  Chains 
T.  A.  Simpson  and  Go  ’s  Gold  Albert  Chains 
T.  A.  Simpson  and  Go  ’s  Gold  Brooch  Chains 
T.  A.  Simpson  and  Go  ’s  Bracelets 
T.  A.  Simpson  and  Go  ’s  Brooches 
T.  A.  Simpson  and  Go  ’s  Gem  Rings 
T.  A.  Simpson  and  Co-’s  Necklaces 
T.  A.  Simpson  and  Go  ’s  Earrings _ 


T.  A.  Simpson  and  Go  ’s  Lockets 


T.  A.  Simpson  and  Co-’s  Scarf  Pins  and  Rings 


T.  A.  Simpson  and  Co-’s  Studs  and  Solitaires 


T.  A.  Simpson  and  Co-’s  Gold  and  Silver 

Watchaa  _ 

T.  A.  Simpson  and  Co-’s  Clocks,  in  Gilt, 

Bronze,  and  Marble 

T.  A.  SIMPSON  AND  CO„ 

Colbsmtl^s,  ItbtlUrs,  ict., 

154,  a«gttnt  Street,  and  8,  Beak  Street. 


T.  A.  SIMPSON  &  CO., 

154,  REGENT  ST.,  and  8,  BEAK  ST. 
Dressing  Cases,  with  Silver,  Silver-Gilt,  and 

Plated  Fittinira 

Travelling  Dressing  Bags,  with  Silver,  Silver- 

Gilt,  and  Plated  Fittings 


Hand  Bags  and  Reticules 

Despatch  Boxes  &_Tourists’  Writing  Cases 

Gilt  Ornaments  (for  the  Writing-Table)  of  every 

description 

Envelope  Cases,  Blotting  Books,  and 

Ikiok  Slides 

Desks,  Inkstands,  and  Cases  of  My  Books 
Workboxes,  Tea-Caddies,  and  Candlesticks 


Photographic  Albums,  in  every  variety,  and 

Gilt  Frames 


Full-Dress  and  other  Fans,  in  every  variety 

of  elegance  and  style 


Pocket  Books,  Purses,  Cigar  Cases,  Silver, 

Pearl,  Tortoiseshell,  and  Leather  Card  CoFses,  Wallets, 
Opera  Glasses,  Scent  Bottles  (double  and  single),  Gold 
and  Silver  Pencil  Cases,  and  au  endless  variety  of  other 
articles,  at  moderate  prices 
One  of  the  Largest  Stocks  in  the  Metropolis _ 

T.  A.  SIMPSON  AND  CO. 

JIrrssing  Crat  gjaktrs  nnh  ,#ottign  Jlmporttr*,  ^ 

154,  Regent  Street,  and  8,  Beak  Street. 


Printed  bjr  Jaa.  Wade,  18,  Tavlilock  street,  Covent-farden,  W.O. 


LITERATURE. 

Dizslkd,  NOT  Bukded  I — Book  II.  The  Scandal  at  ScAvifEBE.— Chape.  VIII.,  I- 
Town.  Down  in  the  Valley. — Cha^  V. — VII 

Old  Chribtnas  Memories.  Operas,  Concerts,  and  Oratorios. 

To  Stella — At  Home.  Odr  Paris  News-letter. 

Jack  and  his  Mother.  An  Acting  Charade  eob  Christmas  Tim: 

Norman  and  Orind.  A  Tale  of  the  Pre-  A  Benedict’s  Appeal  to  a  Bachelor. 

sent  Day. — Chap*.  XXX. — XXXVI.  The  Fbaoment  Basket. 

Madame  dr  Obnlis.  By  thr  Way. 

John's  Wife.  An  American  Story.  Rhyme  op  the  Rail. 

The  Fashions.  Musical  Notices. 

The  Enoluhwoman'b  Conversazione.  Useful  Recipes. 

FASHIONS  AND  NEEDLEWORK. 

A  Sheet  of  Desions,  containing  information  about  Fashion,  Dress,  and  Needlework. 
A  Large  Prettily-coloubrd  Fashion  Plate.  A  Small  Fashion  Plate. 
Full-sized  Patterns  for  cntting  ont  a  Little  Girl’s  Paletot. 

A  Coloured  Pattern  representing  a  Footstool  in  Berlin  Wool  Work. 

Seven  Laroe  Illustrated  Pages  of  Novelties  in  Ladies’  Dress  and  Needlework. 
[AU  rxgktt  of  traiulatum  and  reproduction  reterved.] 


w  ptblubxd  dt 

Ward,  Lock,  and  Tyler, 

WARWICK  HOUSE, 
PATIBMOSTER  ROW. 


[NEW  SBEIR3. 


*•*  All  Communications  respecting  Advertisements  to  be  addressed  to 
Barker  Webb,  Advertisement  Agent,  33,  Rathbone-place5  Oxford"St.,  W. 


g  CHRISTMAS  PRESENTS 

AND 

NEW  YEAR’S  GIFTS 

FOR  ALL  WHO  COURT  THE  GAY  AND  FESTIVE 
SCENES. 

ROWLANDS'  MACASSAR  OIL  is  a  delightfully  fragrant  and  transparent  preparation  for  the  Hair,  and  at  an 
invigorator  and  beautifier  beyond  all  precedent.  In  dressing  the  Hair  nothing  can  equal  its  effect,  rendering  it  so  admirably 
soft  that  it  will  lie  in  any  direction,  and  imparting  a  transcendent  lustre.  Price  33.  Cd.,  7s.,  lOs.  Gd.,  and  21s. 

ROWLANDS'  KALYDOR,  for  the  Skin  and  Complexion. — The  radiant  bloom  it  imparts  to  the  cheek,  tho  softneis 
and  delicacy  which  it  induces  of  the  hands  and  arms,  its  capability  of  soothing  irritation  and  removing  cutaneous 
defects,  render  it  indispensable  to  every  toilet.  Price  48.  Gd.  and  Ss.  Gd.  per  bottle. 

ROIV LANDS'  ODONTO,  or  PEARL  DENTIFRICE,  for  preserving  and  beautifying  tho  Teeth,  strengthening  the 
Gams,  and  for  giving  a  pleasing  fragrance  to  tho  Breath.  Price  23.  9d.  per  box. 

Sold  by  Chemists  and  Perftimers.  Ask  for  ROWLANDS'"  Articles. 


SEWING  MACHINES.  ^ 

THE  WHEELER  AND  WILSON  / 


hJ.QCR  STITCH 


Sxoela  in  every  quality  that  which  constitutes  a  goed 
Machine  for  domestic  purposes,  with  all  the  recent 
DIFKOVEMEN'TS  and  ADDITIONS. 


Over  225,000  have  been  sold.  A  pleasant,  naeful,  au'* 
healthy  exercise  for  Ladies.  On  plain  tablb  and  eleqant 

HALF  and  FULL  CASES. 


i>  SEWING  MACHINE  CASTORS,  a  new  article  expressly  adapted. 

‘  139,  REGENT  STREET,  and  43,  ST.  PAUli^S  OHURCHTARD. 

PROSPECTUS  POST  FREE,  AND  INSTRUCTION  GRATIS: 


FANCY  SILKS.  Patterns  free. 

striped  and  Fancy  Striped  Glacds, 

9a  6iL  and  £2  15a  Cd.  14  yards. 

The  Drap  do  France, 

_  Black  Ground,  with  colonred  Broche  Figures, 

£2 15a  Gd.  and  £3  10a  14  yards. 

AUTUlffN  MATERIALS. 

PATTERNS  FREE. 

Striped  and  Fancy  Poplinettes,  ISs.  Cd.  12  yarda 
Diagonal  Sergea  ail  Colours, 
a  useful  and  inexpensive  dress,  15a  Cd.  the  Dresa 
Striped  and  plain  Skirtinga  a  large  variety. 

laADIES’  CIiOTH  JACKETS, 

Plain  and  Fancy. 

Black  Cloth  Jackets,  neatly  bound,  and  made  in  the  best  way. 
r '  Fancy  Rough  Materiala 

'  WATERPROOF  CLOAKS, 

in  Tweed,  with  Sleevea  All  Coloura  21a 

JOHN  HARVEY  &  SON, 

OO,  Hill. 


RIMMEL’S  CHRISTMAS  PRESENTS  AND  NEW  YEAR’S  GIFTS. 

IThe  REVOLVING  MUSICAL  CHRISTMAS  TREE,  the  greatest  novelty  of  the  Sea.on.  Price  6, 7,  and  10  guineas 

HIMMEL'S  patent  DINNER  TARLE  FOUNTAIN,  to  replace  the  Rose-water  Salver,  lilver  plaM,  with  glass  basin,  £1  la  and  £1  Ita. 
The  INITIAI.  FAN,  ornamented  with  a  Floral  Letter.  Sngla  Letter,  2s.  Gd. ;  Double,  3a  Cd.  By  pest,  la  extra 
SCENT  CASES  in  fancy  wooda  leather,  ormolu,  velvet,  china  glass,  tortoiseshell,  pearl,  ivory,  &c.,  from  10a  Cd. 

MUSICAL  PERFUME  CASKETS  and  PHUTUURAPHIC  ALBUMS,  from  £1  lOi. 

THE  LADIES’  CIGAR,  a  scent  bottia  a  perfect  imitation  of  a  Havannah,  Cd. ;  12  in  a  neat  cedar  box,  5a.  Cd. 

The  MUGBY  BOY’S  ’TOILET  CO.VIPANION,  publi  bed  at  the  Mughy  JuncUon,  28.  Cd. 

FLORAL  EAR-RINGS  and  BROOCHES,  sweetly  perfumed,  a  charming  novelty  for  balls  and  partlca  3a  Cd.  each:  by  post  for  2d.  extra 
RIUMEL'S  PERFUMED  ALMANACK,  richly  illumlaated,  Gd.;  by  post  for  7  s’amps 

RIUMEL’S  new  CHRISTMAS  CARDS,  special  and  elegant  desigua  21.  per  dozen.  CHRISTMAS  SACHETS,  Cd.  and  la;  by  post,  2d.  extra 
RIM.MEL’S  ROSE-WATER  CRACKERS,  an  everlasting  amusement  for  balls  and  partlea  2a  per  dozen 
PERFU.MED  ILLUMINATED  DINNER  CARDS,  3a  per  dozen;  by  post  for  37  atampa 

RIMMEL’S  BOOK  OF  PERFUME.S,  with  250  illuatr itions.  8vo,  gilt  edges,  5i ;  by  post  for  C8  8tam;ia.  Quarto,  tooled  edges,  10a  Cd.;  by 
post  for  140  stampa  *  All  the  abort  are  admirablg  adapted  for  PreeenU. 

EUGENE  RIMMEL,  PERFUMER  TO  H.R.H.  THE  PRINCESS  OF  WALES,  ^ 

86s  Strand,  128,  Begent  Street,  and  24,  ComhiU,  LONDON;  17,  Boulevard  des  Ztaliena,  BABZS. 

New  and  Choice  Onumenta  for  Christmas  Treei.  Premiums  given  to  Retail  Purchasers  above  6a 
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BOOK  IL— THE  TOWK. 


CHAPTER  I. 


The  London  of  tho  reign  of  the  Merry  Monarch  was 
doubtless  in  the  eyes  of  its  inhabitants  a  very  wonder- 
fnl  metropolis.  Old  men  spako  of  the  great  improvements 
that  bad  been  begun  and  completed  in  their  Remembrance, 
and  wondered  then,  just  as  wo  do  now,  what  tho  grandfathers 
of  a  past  generation  would  say  could  they  rise  from  their 
graves  and  behold  the  advancement  made  since  their  depar¬ 
ture.  And  yet  how  circumscribed  its  limits,  how  wretched 
its  general  accommodation,  compared  with  the  Babylon  of 
onr  day !  Ill-lighted,  unQagged,  ill  or  undrained,  with  many 
of  its  streets  so  narrow  that  the  tops  of  the  houses  on  either 
side  of  the  way  were  perpetually  threatening  to  come  to 
loggerheads ;  when  kings’  palaces  lacked  half  tho  comforts 
and  accommodation  possessed  now-a  days  by  the  homes  of 
the  comparatively  humble ;  when  the  sedan-chair  was  faster 
travelling  oftentimes  than  the  recently-invented  hackney 
ooach  that  was  for  ever  getting  into  difBculties  by  moans  of 
the  numerous  holes  and  sloughs  by  which  its  way  was  per¬ 
petually  beset;  when  the  Thames  was  the  groat  highway 
from  oast  to  west,  and  gentlemen  kept  their  wherries  and 
watermen  as  they  now  do  their  broughams  and  clarences  and 
eoachmen ;  when  noblemen's  mansions  stood,  for  convenience' 
take,  upon  the  banks  of  the  lordly  stream — in  fact,  on  the 
Strand i  when  a  dissolute  court  had  tainted  the  morals  of  the 
great  mass  of  the  people,  and  vice  was  oftener  laughed  at 
than  denounced  and  condemned ;  when,  indeed,  the  minds  of 
mankind  as  much  required  draining  and  purifying  as  did 
the  pest-holes  and  fever-nests  whence  that  terrible  scourge 
the  Plague  issued  yenrly  to  slay  its  thousands.  Such  was 
the  city  which  Frank  Fallow  and  his  faithful  friend  Joe  Oee 
entered  for  the  first  time  some  eight-and-forty  hours  after 
the  new  master  of  the  old  mill  bad  so  deferentially  inquired 
whither  they  wore  bound. 

Fortune  is  said  to  be  a  blind  goddess,  scattering  her  favours 
in  the  most  reckless  manner,  never  stopping  to  make  any 
inquiries  as  to  character,  just  as  a  posse  of  policemen  are  said 
to  dUtributo  truncheons  when  they  charge  a  mob  in  Hyde 
Park.  She  is  worse  than  tho  protectors  of  the  life,  limb,  and 
property  of  her  Majesty’s  lieges,  for  they  never  pretend  to 
bo  trying  to  gratify  or  benefit  the  mob  aforesaid  ;  while  she, 
Naw  SaatES.  No.  24.  Voi.  IL 


not  nnfrequently,  under  the  pretence  of  giving  tho  means  of 
unlimited  joy,  the  golden  ladder  to  unbounded  happiness, 
inflicts  no  inconsiderable  injury.  How  many  have  lived 
happy  and  contented  upon  almost  a  dry  crust  and  a  cup  of 
small  beer  who  by  a  sudden  acquisition  of  wealth  have  been 
actually  plunged  into  misery  1  Men  who  never  knew  what  a 
headacho  or  defective  digestion  meant,  who  never  quarrelled 
with  wife,  children,  or  neighbour,  have  been  changed  into 
dyspeptics,  and  made  the  most  querulous  and  irritable  of 
fathers  and  cantankerous  of  citizens.  How  many  whose  in¬ 
dustry  and  perseverance  brought  them  glowing  cheeks, 
bright  eyes,  light  hearts,  and  the  pillow  of  blessed  forgetful¬ 
ness  every  night,  have  by  a  good  round  sum  of  hard  cash 
been  as  cleanly  transformed  into  opposites  as  ever  scenes 
were  beneath  the  magic  wand  of  Sir  Harlequin  in  a  Christ¬ 
mas  pantomime !  How  many  whose  impulses  were  to  kind¬ 
ness,  to  charity,  have  been  perverted  into  money-hoarders 
from  the  fact  of  coming  into  a  sum — to  use  their  own  lan¬ 
guage — worth  tho  nursing,  worth  tho  taking  care  of !  Alas  ! 
how  many!  So,  as  has  been  shown,  Frank  Fallow,  as  suc¬ 
cessor  of  old  Jack  Fallow,  played  tho  part  of  a  man— an 
honest  man  and  true,  in  every  sense  of  the  word — while 
toiling  for  his  daily  bread.  And  even  when  she  proved  false 
whom  he  bad  deemed  so  faithful,  still  be  bore  up  manfully, 
and  toilod  more  vigorously  than  over.  Hard  work  was  a 
sort  of  counter-irritant.  It  drew  his  thoughts  outward  when 
they  would  have  been  making  havoc  inward.  It  was  not 
till  Fortune  stopped  at  his  door,  in  the  guise  of  a  little 
shabbily-dressed  scrivener,  that  he  began  to  go  thoroughly 
wrong. 

Frank  in  London  was  worse  than  ho  had  been  in  the 
country,  and  soon  found  a  hundred  roads  downward.  Ha 
gamed,  he  rioted,  and  made  ducks  and  drakes  in  every  pos¬ 
sible  way  of  tho  money  that  his  unworthy  kinsman  had  accu¬ 
mulated  at  tho  cost  of  every  social  snd  moral  duty  and  every 
comfort  that  properly  belongs  to  life.  His  sober  momenis 
were  passed  in  fits  of  abstraction,  from  which  Joe  rarely 
succeeded  iu  drawing  him.  Tho  latter  had  boon  able,  while 
they  were  yet  in  tho  old  neighbourhood,  to  exorcise  some 
little  influence  for  good  over  his  master;  but  now  that  they 
were  in  tho  great  city  Frank  would  escape  him  for  days 
together,  and  only  return  to  the  inn  whereat  ho  was  supposed 
to  be  staying  when  ho  had  exhausted  all  tho  caMh  ho  had 
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taken  out,  and  sometimes  even  Lad  parted  with  a  great 
portion  of  bU  wardrobe. 

“Oh,  maister,  maister!"  cried  the  futhful  attendant  one 
morning  when  Frank,  sober,  sat  brooding  in  silence  oyer  bis 
nn tasted  meal — “  it  do  make  I  right  bad  to  see  ’e  goin’  on 
this  waj.  Ye  Leant  no  more  loike  what  ye  wor  a  year  agono 
than  I  be  loike  the  king.” 

“  I  know  it,  Joe,”  returned  the  young  man  with  a  sigh — “  I 
know  it.  It  matters  little  now  what  becomes  of  me.  I  am, 
to  speak  honestly,  tired,  fairly  tired  of  everything— my  life, 
oven.” 

“  Oh,  maister !” 

“’Tis  true,  Joe;  and  some  o’  these  days — well,  never 
mind - ” 

“  What  made  ’e  coom  to  this  city,  where  everybody  seems 
to  be  rognes  and  robbers 

“Joe,  I  respect  ye  as  an  old  and  faithful  friend,  and  often 
say  things  to  you  I  would  utter  to  no  one  else.  I  tell  you, 
then,  I  couldn't  remain  in  the  country.  Everything  I  saw 
recalled  to  my  mind  joys  that  can  never  be  known  by  me 
again.” 

Joe  turned  bis  head  aside  to  hide  a  tear. 

“  A  thousand  times  a  day  was  I  reminded  of  her  whoso 
name  shall  never  pass  my  lips  in  life ;  and  when  congratula¬ 
tions  came  at  my  unwonted  good  fortune,  O  how  bitterly  did 
I  lament  the  faithlessness  of  her  who  alone  could  have  made 
my  wealth  of  any  value !  I  came  to  London  to  shun  these 
remembrances.  I  had  another  reason,  too,  which  I  have  until 
now  concealed  from  you.  I  strongly  suspect,  in  spite  of  all 
his  protestations,  that  my  Lord  Errington  was  concerned  in 
the  disappearance  of  Dame  Hordie's  daughter.  I  can  rememher 
upon  more  than  one  occasion  when  she  spoko  of  him  as  having 
addressed  seme  passing  compliment  to  her.  Allured  by  his 
wealth  and  rank,  she  has  preferred  his  suit  to  mine,  choosing 
a  hfe  of  dishonour  and  splendour  rather  than  one  of  virtue 
and  simple  comfort.  Oh,  Joe,  the  thought  maddens  me !  I 
have  watched  this  lord  from  time  to  time,  and  will  watch, 
and  if  I  discover  that  what  I  suspect  is  true,  then  one  of  us 
dies  the  first  time  we  meet.” 

“  Noo,  maister,  noo !”  besonght  the  poor  fellow — “  noo  blood, 
noo  blood,  I  pray  'e  !” 

“  Well,  p’r’aps  you  be  right.  A  woman  who  could  so  deceive 
is  not  worth  a  single  thought.  But,  Joe,  if  I  can  find  this 
false  one  out  I'll  stand  once  more  face  to  face  with  her,  tell 
her  and  show  her  what  she  has  done,  and  then  farewell  to 
England  for  ever !  Better,  after  all,  to  have  lost  one  that  so 
lightly  esteemed  my  affections.  A  faithless  sweetheart  is  not 
BO  bad  as  a  disloyal  spouse.” 


CHAPTER  n. 


IT  was  a  lovely  autumn  morning,  the  sky  was  cloudless,  and 
the  trees  were  as  full  of  leaf  as  in  the  month  of  May, 
and  though  their  colour  was  wearing  slightly  towards  the  red 
and  orange  glory  which  precedes  the  fall,  yet  were  they 
plcasaiA  and  refreshing  to  the  eye  amid  the  great  glare  of 
strong  light  that  fell  on  all  things.  Toe  town  was  astir. 
Gallants  and  ladies,  old  and  young,  sallied  forth  in  all  the 
showy  costuming  of  that  day  —  ay,  sallied  forth  to  quiz, 
coqnet,  shop,  talk  soft  nothings,  make  assignations,  chat 
scandal,  and  indulge  in  all  the  other  little  amusements  common 
to  little  minds  and  trifiers  with  existence.  Occasionally  a 
carriage  rumbled  heavily  along,  and  now  and  again  a  chair 
was  borne  past  by  a  couple  of  perspiring  giants,  who  seemed 
to  be  in  a  fair  way  of  dissolution.  One  such  suddenly  plnmped 
down  in  front  of  a  ccmforU’.le,  ur.pretentions-Iooking  house 


in  the  midille  of  Pall  Mall.  Fr  m  this  a  gt'ntlam.m  of -to 
employ  the  language  of  Captain  O'Kiilagaleo — “  the  military 
persuasion”  stepped.  His  age  might  have  been  forty  to  forty- 
four.  He  was  tall  and  commanding,  though  slightly  inclined 
to  a  rotundity  of  body  that  indicated  an  absence  from  very  ' 
active  service  for  some  time  past.  His  face  was  round  and 
florid,  his  eyes  sharp  and  grey,  his  lips  fine  and  determined, 
but  a  dimple  plumped  itself  into  the  middle  of  his  short  round 
chin  that  in  a  great  measure  destroyed  the  soverity  of  his  I 
mouth.  A  servant  answered  his  summons. 

“  Is  Madame  St.  Hilary  at  home  ?”  was  the  interrogation. 

“  She  is,  sir.” 

“  Does  she  receive  visitors  to-day  ?” 

“  I’ll  carry  your  namo,  an’  it  please  you,  to  my  mistress." 

“Colonel  Clayton.” 

Conducting  the  visitor  into  a  waiting-room,  the  man 
hastened  upon  his  errand  and  speedily  returned  to  show  him 
upstairs.  Madame  SL  Hilary,  more  beautiful  if  anything  than 
ever,  was  in  her  boudoir  reclining  upon  a  couch,  and  sur¬ 
rounded  by  every  indication  of  a  refined  taste ;  many  a  beau¬ 
tiful  production  of  art  had  been  secured  to  adorn  her  walls. 
'Vandyke  and  Lely  were  represented  at  their  best  in  that 
room,  and  carvings  from  the  hand  of  Grinling  Gibbons  orna¬ 
mented  both  her  mantel  and  door-po>t8.  As  the  soldier 
entered  she  arose  with  a  bright  smile  upon  her  face  which 
showed  that  he  was  no  unwelcome  guest. 

“  Why,  colonel !”  she  exclaimed,  “  wherever  hast  thou  been 
hiding  thyself?”  Then  extending  her  hand,  “And  how 
fareth  yon  ?” 

“  Batter  this  moment  than  any  since  I  last  stood  in  your 
sweet  presence,”  he  replied,  carrying  her  jewelled  fingers  to 
his  lips. 

“Oho,  sir!  you,  too,  have  ta’en  the  taint  of  court  compli¬ 
ments,  I  perceive,”  was  her  return  with  an  affected  air  of 
offended  dignity.  “I  always  deemed  you  beyond  them.  Be 
seated,  pray.” 

“My  dear  lady,”  continued  the  soldier,  drawing  a  chair  in 
front  of  her,  “I  trust  that  at  this  moment  I  merit  your  good 
opinions  as  much  as  ever.  I  do  assure  you  that  I  but  spoke 
the  truth  just  now  when  you  so  crnelly  admonished  me.” 

“Colonel,  I  cannot  endure  flattery  from  a  man  at  your  time 
of  life,  an’  were  yon  not  a  great  favourite  I  might  bo  less 
candid.  From  onr  young  court  coxcombs  I  allow  it,  because 
I  do  not  like  to  bo  too  harsh  with  the  poor  brainless  simple¬ 
tons,  and  it  does  me  no  hurt  But,  sir,  I  respect  thy  cha¬ 
racter  too  much  to  permit  thee  unchecked  to  drift  into  such 
folly.  Now  not  another  word  upon  the  subject.  Como, 
account  for  your  long  absence.  Why,  it  is  fully  six  months 
since  yon  last  sate  where  yon  now  do,  and  talked  such  a  lot 
of  love  nonsense.” 

The  colonel  sighed. 

“Sir,”  continued  the  inexorable  beauty,  “none  of  that, 
but  account  for  thyself.” 

“  When  beauty  commands - " 

“  Stop !  did  I  not  say  no  compliments  7'  interrupted  the 
tormentor,  but  looking  all  the  while  very  much  as  though 
such  things  were  aught  but  really  unpleasant  at  that 
moment. 

“Pardon  me,  madam,  and  allow  mo  to  proceed.” 

“  That  is  my  desire.” 

“The  day,"  resumed  the  victim,  “ upon  which  I  last  had 
the  inexprc.s6ible  delight” — the  beauty  shook  hpr  bead  me¬ 
nacingly,  but  he,  like  a  brave  man,  dared  her — “  I  repeat, 
the  day  upon  which  I  enjoyed  the  inexpressible  delight  of  a 
tete-a-tele  with  your  idolised  self  saw  me  summoned  into  the 
king’s  august  presence  to  receive  instructions,  and  to  be 
hurried  off  upon  a  commission  first  to  France,  then  to  the 
Low  Countries.  The  earliest  step  I  take  on  my  return  to 
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England,  alter  waiting  upon  bia  majesty,  is  to  wait  upon  one 
who  is  without  a  peer.’’ 

"How  dare  yon,  after  my  commands?  And  pray,  sir, 
what  may  have  been  the  important  business  ^upon  which 
you  were  engaged  ?” 

"Pardon  me,  dear  lady;  state  secrets  should  never  be 
divulged  by  those  to  whom  they  are  intrusted." 

“  Secret !  Ob,  the  mission  was  a  secret  one  !  Eh !  eh  I 
Then  I  must  know  it.  Not  one  moment’s  peace  sbalt  thou 
enjoy  till  all  is  confessed — all  divulged." 

"  ’Sdeath,  madam,  wert  thou  my  wife  I  could  rot  do  so." 

“But  sir  soldier  men  often  trust  their  sweethearts  with 
that  they  would  not  divulge  to  their  wives." 

Clayton  smiled  and  bowed,  but  continued— 

"  Really,  my  dear  St.  Hilary,  IjCannot.” 

“  Then  I  at  once  come  to  the  conclusion  that  yon  were  the 
emissary  of  some  naughty  business,  and  have  just  sufBcient 
sense  of  honour  left  to  be  ashamed  of  the  work  for  which 
yon  were  paid — paid  by  royal  smiles,  the  only  coin  onr  right 
merry  monarch  vouchsafes  to  burthen  himself  with.’’ 

"  My  dearest  lady,"  returned  the  colonel,  rising,  “if  for  one 
moment  I  thought  that  yon  entertained  the  opinion  of  me 
which  yonr  words  seem  to  express,  I  should  leave  this  house 
at  once  and  for  ever,  and  the  mission  which  brought  me 
hither  would  for  ever  remain  unfulfilled.” 

“  Another  mission !  Ha  1  ha  I  ha !  ha !  Why,  what  a  busy, 
trustworthy  man  you  must  be !’’  laughed  St.  Hilary ;  “  no 
sooner  do  you  complete  one  service  than  yon  are  engaged 
upon  another.  Ha!  ha!  ha!" 

“  Madam !” 

“Don't  interrupt  me,  sir!  And  pray  is  i^  by  his  most 
gracious  majesty  that  you  are  now  employed  ?” 

“No,  fair  lady;  and  permit  mo  to  say  that  while  I  am 
ready  to  serve  my  king,  even  to  my  life,  in  all  that  pertains 
to  the  duty  of  a  soldier  and  loyal  subject,  yet  would  I  rather 
be  ordered  to  the  block  than  undertake  for  him,  even,  any 
service  unbecoming  a  gentleman  and  a  Christian.” 

“  Harry !’’  cried  the  beautiful  widow,  extending  both  her 
hands,  “  I  but  jested.  I  know  you  too  wull  to  suspect  your 
honour  in  the  least  tarnished.  I  have,  as  you  are  aware,  ever 
since  the  death  of  my  poor  husband,  been  moving  about 
through  light-headed  and  empty-hearted  society.  Griefs  of 
I  my  own  have,  in  some  measure,  driven  me  into  worldly 
excitements  as  a  means  of  forgetfulness.  Frivolous  I  may 
'  oftentimes  have  been — have  encouraged  the  attentions  of 
j  a  tribe  of  simples,  or  worse — but  it  was  only  for  the  amount 
:  of  amusement  I  could  extract  from  such." 

“My  dearest  St.  Hilary,"  gently  murmured  the  other, 

I  .drawing  bis  chair  a  little  nearer  to  her,  "I  have  known  you 
I  for  several  years  now,  know  your  husband,  and  it  is  the  high 
estimation  in  which  I  hold  your  character  that  has  brought 
me  bore  to-day.  Life  is  too  sacred  a  thing  to  bo  squandered 
in  the  mere  pursuit  of  amusement,  or  in  idly  standing  aside 
to  watch  the  world  go  on.  I  have  long  felt  this,  and,  looking 
upon  you,  detected,  as  I  deemed,  a  mind,  though  participating 
in  what  I  condemn,  similarly  impressed.  At  last  I  came  to 
the  resolution  of  speaking  to  you  upon  the  subject.  Now, 
I  madam,  in  all  seriousness  hear  me.  My  feelings  of  regard 
have  so  increased  for  you  of  late,  that  words,  however  well 
chosen,  would  but  pitifully  convey  the  esteem  in  which  I  hold 
you.  It  would  be  a  life-long  joy  to  mo  to  see  you  withdraw 
from  this  empty  world  of  gaiety  which  you  so  despise,  and 
sink  into  the  gracefnllest  position  any  woman  can  hold— that 
of  a  happy  and  contented  wife.  I  am  here  to-day,  then,  to 
fling  myself  at  your  feet,  and  implore  you  to  accept  my  heart 
and  hand."  He  sank  upon  his  knees. 

I  For  a  few  seconds  St.  Hilary  sat  motionless,  looking  with 
I  a  vacant  gaze  straight  before  her,  as  if  endeavouring  to  make 


out  something  which  stood  very,  very,  far  off.  Presently  a 
tear  stole  into  her  eye,  than  turning  to  her  suitor  she  said,  in 
a  gentler  tone  than  she  had  uttered  for  many  a  day,  “  Colonel, 
arise,  I  pray  yon.  1  respect  yonr  manly  candour,  and  accept 
your  offer.” 

In  an  instant  the  gallant  was  upon  his  feet,  and  St  Hilary 
in  his  embrace. 

When  the  first  burst  of  passionate  joy  had  passed,  and  both 
bad  resumed  their  seats,  “  Harry,”  said  the  widow,  “I  have 
often  plagued  thee,  as  thou  knowest,  but  my  motives  were 
never  malicious.  My  respect  has  ever  stood  high  for  thee, 
because  I  recognised  in  thy  straightforward  manliness  a 
most  pleasant  contrast  to  the  beartlessness  and  coxcombry 
by  which  I  was  ever  beset  My  regard  has  increased  with 
time,  and  for  a  long  period  I  have  entertained  the  thought 
that  if  ever  I  should  ag;aln  become  a  wife,  to  no  one  would  I 
so  readily  consign  myself  as  to  honest  worthy,  manly  Harry 
Clayton." 

Here  a  tap  came  at  the  door,  and  the  servant  entered.  “  A 
woman  below  wishes  to  see  yon,  madam.  I  told  her  you 
could  not  give  audience  just  now,  but  she  looks  so  sad,  and 
presses  so  hard,  that - " 

“  What  kind  of  woman?”  interrupted  the  lady. 

“  She  looks  like  a  countrywoman,  an’  please  yon,  madam.’* 

“  Tell  her  she  shall  speak  with  me  anon.  Will  yon  excuse 
me,  colonel?” 

“  My  dear  madam,”  returned  her  suitor,  rising,  “  with  yonr 
permission  I  will  take  my  leave  for  the  present.  May  I  hope 
the  pleasure  of  speaking  writh  yon  to-morrow?" 

“  Ay,  come  and  take  dinner ;  my  hour,  as  I  think  yon  know, 
is  one  o’clock." 

Having  imprinted  a  good  half-dozen  hearty  busses  upon 
the  widow’s  blooming  cheek,  onr  son  of  Mars  made  a  graceful 
bow,  glided  to  the  door,  and  departed. 

The  happiest  of  expressions  overspread  the  beauty’s  face  as 
she  summoned  her  attendant  and  bade  him  to  lead  the 
stranger  in.  Presently  the  door  opened,  and  a  tall,  well- 
proportioned  countrywoman  appeared.  A  broad-brimmed, 
high,  round-crowned  hat  sat  upon  her  head,  from  under 
which  a  mnffler  descended  thatenwrappedher  jaws  and  wholly 
concealed  her  month.  A  large  ruff  encircled  her  neck, 
thence  a  white  bib  or  stomacher  travelled  to  her  waist  Her 
gown,  which  was  of  a  coarse  woollen  fabric,  bulged  far  out 
from  her  hips,  and  a  clean  broad  white  apron  ran  to  within 
three  inches  of  the  bottom  of  her  gown.  Her  sleeves  were 
long,  though  not  very  full,  and  h«r  wrists  encircled  with 
linen  cuffs  scalloped  at  their  upper  ends. 

“  Well,  and  what  may  yonr  business  be  with  me,  my  good 
woman?"  asked  the  widow  in  a  subdued  tonew 

“  Good  woman  ]"  muttered  the  stranger,  pushing  down  her 
mufiSer. 

“  Tea,  good  woman,  an’  yon  are  not  offended  at  the  compli¬ 
ment.” 

“  I  am  here  in  grief  and  in  sorrow.  Great  grief  and  crush¬ 
ing  sorrow,”  she  returned  in  a  mournful  tone  that  seemed  to 
impress  her  hearer. 

“  If  yon  are  in  tronUe,  and  I  can  aid  yon  in  any  way,  I 
shall  be  glad,  stranger  though  yon  be  to  me.” 

“  Stranger  I”  cried  the  countrywoman,  slightly  raising  her 
voice. 

“  Wbatl"  cried  Sk  Hilary,  turning  ghastly  white. 

“  I  am  indeed  a  stranger !" 

With  a  wild  start  the  widow  sprang  upon  her  feet. 
“Slother!  mother!  mother!”  she  shrieked,  and  wonldhave 
caught  the  rustic  in  her  arms  but  that  she  returned  a  look 
enough  to  freeze  the  warmest  heart.  Madam  sank  upon  her 
conch  and  buried  her  face  in  her  outspread  hands. 

“  How  darest  thou  call  me  by  that  name  ?”  slowly  srUco- 
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lAted  the  other.  “  Me,  whose  lore  yoa  spamed,  whose  home 
yon  absndoDed,  that  yoa  might  lead  a  life  of  idleness  end 
profligacy.” 

“  Mercy !  mother,  mercy !” 

“If  my  heart  were  hard  as  thine  own,  I  ohonld  here 
inToke  a  corse  upon  thy  disobedient  head.” 

“  Mother !  mother !”  implored  the  distressed  one,  looking  np 
with  clasped  bonds  end  teorfol  eyes,  “I  confess  I  did  wrong 
in  lesTing  your  home.  I  have  repented  the  act  ten  thousand 
times ;  end  when  I  flrst  returned  to  England,  in  spite  of  your 
coldness,  I  set  out  for  my  old  home  to  ssk  your  forgiveness, 
SB  I  now  do,  upon  my  bended  knees.  No  words  con  point  my 
anguish  upon  arriving  there  to  And  that  yon  hod  departed. 
Gh>ne,  with  my  little  sister,  no  one  knew  whither.  I  spared 
neither  money  nor  time  in  endeavouring  to  trace  you  out,  but 
with  no  Bucceea,  and  at  last  gave  you  np  for  deed  or  irre¬ 
coverably  lost  to  me.” 

“Why  did  not  your  care  for  me  come  sooner?  Attention 
to  your  paramour  engrossed  you  too  much  to  allow  you  to 
make  known  to  me  the  spot  even  in  which  you  wrought  your 
wickedness.” 

“  Mother,  mother,  you  wrong  me,  grossly  wrong  me,  and 
him  who  is  dead.  The  ofiBoer  with  whom  I  fled  was  on 
honourable  man,  who  carried  me  off  to  marry  me.” 

“Marry  ?” 

“  Before  Heaven  I  swear  it.  No  sooner  was  the  ceremony 
performed  than  a  trooper  was  despatched  with  the  news  to 
yon.  For  two  days  he  returned  not,  at  the  end  of  which  time 
my  husband  was  ordered  abroad.  I  acoomponied  him.  On 
our  return  he  learned  that  the  trooper  to  whom  the  letter  bod 
been  entrusted  was  found  by  a  comrade,  a  week  after  he  had 
set  out,  shot  through  the  bead  and  flung  into  s  dyke.” 

“  Thy  letter  never  reached  my  band,  and  I  believed  thee 
guiltier  than  it  would  seem  thou  wert.  I  could  not  remain 
among  those  who  had  known  me  through  my  life,  and,  with  a 
hope  to  keep  thy  sister  Ruth  from  the  temptations  which  hsd 
mode  thee  disobedient  and  ungrateful,  I  journeyed  into  a  dis¬ 
tant  county,  and  there,  unknowing  and  unknown,  bod  hoped 
to  see  the  only  child  that  remained  to  me  grow  np  pure  and 
uncontaminated.  It  was  at  Errington-Les  that  I  chose  to 
sojourn.” 

“What  name  were  you  known  by?  Tell  me  quick,  I 
beseech  you.” 

“  Hordie.” 

“  And  Ruth  Hardie,  who  disappeared  from  her  home  the 
night  before  her  appointed  wedding-day  is — my  sister.” 

“She  is — and  your  knowledge  of  my  great  misfortune 
speaks  ill  for  you.” 

“  0  misery  !  misery !” 

“  Yesterday  I  tracked  a  man  to  this  house  whom  I  suspect 
was  the  author  of  her  disappearance— forcible  disappearance 
as  I  believe,  for  she  was  ever  loving,  ever  dutiful.  I  saw  yon 
wave  him  an  adieu  from  your  window,  and  knew  yon.  My 
love  for  Ruth  made  me  do  that  my  heart  hod  else  abhorred — 
seek  this  interview.  Now  I  am  here  to  ask  you,  if  any  love 
or  truth  remain  to  you,  to  aid  me,  if  my  surmises  be  correct, 
in  rescuing  that  child  from  utter  destmotion.  The  wicked 
man  to  whom  I  point  is  Lord  Errington.” 

“  Mother,  hear  me,  and  don’t  condemn  too  soon.  Yon  are 
right,  but  Ruth  is  safe  and  innocent  as  when  she  stood  beneath 
your  own  bumble  roof.  It  was  only  yesterday  I  learned  the 
news.” 

“  Your  companionships  betray  your  own  leprosy  of  soul,'* 
moaned  the  dame  sorrowfully. 

“  Mother !  mother !  why  will  you  be  so  harsh  ?”  cried  the 
weeping  woman.  *‘I  am  not  the  wretch  you  believe  me.  I 
was  a  guest  at  Muddlemist  Hall,  when  one  day  it  transpired 
over  the  table  that  Ruth  Hardie,  whose  bMuty  was  the 


subject  of  conversation,  was  shortly  to  be  wedded  to  the 
young  man  who  kept  the  neighbouring  noill  The  merits  of 
the  bridegroom  were  next  discussed  and  mode  the  theme  of 
much  ridicule,  and  his  right  to  possess  so  fair  a  wife  laughed 
at  by  one  and  all  Some  one  then  proposed  that  it  would  be 
a  brave,  a  merry  thing,  for  my  Lord  Errington  to  supplant 
the  lover,  and  carry  off  the  bride  the  night  before  the  wedding ; 
and  I,  in  mere  fun  and  banter,  challenged  him,  in  common 
with  the  rest,  wretched  woman  that  I  am.” 

“  Wretched  indeed  !”  groaned  her  mother. 

She  continned— “I  soon  saw  that  be  had  taken  the  thing 
to  heart  more  than  I  bad  at  the  moment  supposed.  Catching 
the  earliest  opportunity,  I  engaged  his  lordship  in  conver¬ 
sation,  and  he,  professing  much  affection  for  myself,  led  me 
to  believe  be  would  abandon  his  intention.  A  few  days  after¬ 
wards  I  returned  to  London,  and  the  whole  affair  passed  front 
my  mind.  Yesterday,  after  Errington's  departure,  a  friend  of 
his  called  to  see  me  who  was  present  when  the  challenge  was 
given,  and  in  the  course  of  conversation,  to  my  utter  diegntt 
and  sorrow,  1  learned  that  his  lordship  had  broken  his  word, 
wooed  the  bride-elect,  and,  by  framing  falsehoods  of  her  lover's 
faithlessness,  and  making  promises  of  wealth,  succeeded  in 
gaining  her  consent  to  an  elopement.  When  the  moment 
arrived  it  seems  that  some  doubts  crossed  her  mind  as  to 
Fallow’s  unfaithfulness,  and  she  refused  to  run  away.  Erring, 
ton,  not  to  be  defeated,  summoned  aid  at  once,  and  carried 
her  off  by  force.  In  vain  did  she  beseech.  His  lordship,  who 
is  a  man  with  but  little  heart,  saw  things  in  a  different  light 
to  her,  and  brought  her  hither,  and  has  kept  her  a  prisoner 
ever  since.” 

“  And  she  is  innocent  ?” 

“I  sought  the  cruel  man  last  night,  upbraided  him  with 
his  perfidy,  when  be  most  solemnly  swore  that  he  had  not 
even  looked  upon  Rath  twice  since  he  brought  her  to  London 
— that  she  obstinately  refused  to  see  him  when  he  visited  the 
bouse  in  which  she  is  confined.” 

“  Oh,  daughter !  you  have  much  to  answer  for.” 

“  I  have — I  have ;  but  I  swear  to  restore  my  sister  to  your 
and  her  lover's  arms  unsullied,  though  I  earn  a  life-long 
misery  by  the  act.” 

“  Restore  my  darling  Ruth  pure  as  thou  say’st,  and  the 
post  agonies  I  have  endured  for  both  shall  be  forgot  for  ever.” 

“  Mother,  you  must  leave  me  for  awhile—  I  expect  visitors. 
You  will  stop  in  this  bouse  now  we  have  met  again.” 

“Daughter — for  by  that  name  once  more  I  call  you— I 
will  never  sit  down  beneath  your  roof,  or  taste  food  at  your 
table,  till  my  darling  child  be  restored  to  me.  Farewell ;  I 
will  be  here  to-morrow  night,  and  may  Heaven  vouchsafe 
good  tidings !” 

“  Mother,  dearest  mother,  let  me  kiss  yon  ere  you  depart. 
Yon  don't  know  how  my  poor  wretched  heart  bath  yearned 
for  this  meeting.” 

Dame  Hardie  turned,  made  an  effort  to  speak,  and  then, 
catching  her  daughter  to  her  bosom,  she  clasped  her  in  a 
fervent  embrace,  and  both  sobbed  as  though  they  would 
break  their  hearts.  Gradually  they  melted  into  silence,  and 
then,  unlacing  their  arms,  the  finely-clad  lady  and  the  simply- 
dressed  countrywoman,  they  parted  without  uttering  another 
word. 

CHAPTER  HI. 

EBBIN'GTO.V  VtBSUS  CLATTOX. 

HE  sun  has  sunk  and  risen  since Madame  St.  Hilary’s 
agonising  interview  with  her  mother.  Errington  is  to 
come  by  appointment  to  see  her  this  morning.  Colonel 
Clayton  is  expected  to  dinner,  and  her  mother  to  visit  her  in 
the  evening.  That  she  has  passed  a  sleepless  night  needs  no 
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Philosopher  to  discover.  Her  eyos  are  swollen  and  red  with 
weeping,  her  face  haggard  and  careworn.  The  last  few  boora 
afcm  to  have  elTectcd  what  years  had  failed  to  accomplish. 
Her  maid  Martin  wonders  what  is  amiss  when  she  is  told  that 
her  services  can  be  dispensed  with  this  morning.  And  when 
the  male  attendant  is  summoned  to  clear  away  the  breakfast 
things,  and  finds  that  nothing  has  been  tasted,  ho  scarcely 
knows  how  to  repress  giving  utterance  to  his  astonishment. 

‘‘Anthony,  if  my  Lord  Errington  should  call,  show  him 
hither  on  the  instant." 

“  Yes,  madam." 

“  Should  any  other  visitor  arrive  during  our  interview  I  can 
give  no  audience." 

The  anxious  woman  had  not  to  wait  long;  for  his  lordship, 
msro  madly  in  love  with  her  than  ever,  was  too  delighted  at 
the  prospect  of  the  interview  not  to  be  punctual.  The  mo¬ 
ment  he  crossed  the  threshold  he  was  ushered  before  her. 

My  dearest,  fairest,  loveliest  treasury  of  sweets,  permit 
me  the  pleasure  of  saluting  thy  lily  hand!"  were  the  first 
accents  he  uttered. 

Suiting  the  action  to  the  word,  he  visited  her  fingers  as 
they  had  been  visited  a  thousand  times  before. 

“  Eh !  What's  the  matter  ?"—  as  he  caught  sight  of  her 
tearful  eyes  and  haggard  face — “what  evil  hath  befallen  my 
sweetest  bird  of  paradise  ?” 

“  I  am  unwell,"  was  the  response. 

“  Let  me  send  for  my  physician." 

“  No  doctor  can  cure  my  smart.” 

Errington  was  startled  by  her  earnestness.  Surely,  thought 
ho,  at  last  have  I  made  a  conquest  of  her  heart ! 

“  I  have  been  thinking  of  year  unkindness,  yonr  unfaith¬ 
fulness  to  me  in  carrying  off  that  country  wench  Rath." 

“Jealous,  by  Jove!"  chuckled  our  noble  friend.  “Well, 
yon  know,  my  dearest  lady,  I  explained  it  all  to  yon.  If  yon 
had  remained  with  ns  I  should  never  have  done  it.  No  sooner 
had  you  departed  than  I  was  reminded  every  hour  of  the 
challenge  I  had  accepted,  and  was  fairly  compelled  in  self- 
defence  to  woo,  win,  and  carry  off  the  little  rustic." 

“  The  means  you  employed  were  dishonourable." 

“  Oh,  all’s  fair  in  love  or  war.  As  I  told  you  yestere’en,  it’s 
little  I  care  for  the  pretty  butter-churner.  Bless  yon,  my  dear 
madam,  you  are  more  in  my  eyes  than  a  thousand  such !" 

“  Then  why  not  restore  the  girl  to  her  friends  ?” 

“  I !  and  be  langhed  at  for  a  fool  by  the  whole  town  ?  Nay.” 

“  But  I  am  mKch  interested  in  the  girl,  seeing  that  I  in 
some  small  measure  instigated  yon  to  the  heartless  deed.  Is 
there  nothing  that  would  induce  you?" 

“  My  dearest  St.  Hilary,  there  is  one  thing  that  would 
make  me  do  anything." 

“And  that  one  thing  is?" 

“Your  hand  in  wedlock,  queen  of  my  sonl !" 

“Nothing  else?" 

“  Nothing,  upon  my  lifo  and  honour !” 

“  Then  I  accept  the  terms !" 

“  My  dearest  lady,  I  am  in  heaven !  No  cheating,  yon 
know — no  going  back  from  yonr  word." 

“  As  your  lordship  did !  No,  I  swear  it  I  Bring  that  girl 
to  me  unspotted  as  you  stele  her,  and  I  vow  by  all  that’s 
sacred  to  be  truo  to  my  word.” 

“  Agreed !  agreed !”  exclaimed  the  delighted  man,  im¬ 
printing  a  kiss  upon  her  lips. 

“  Now  whole  is  she,  and  when  will  you  bring  her  to  mo  ?" 

“  Where  she  is,  dearest,  though  it  greatly  pains  me,  I  mnst 
keep  a  secret  even  from  yon,  but  to-morrow  she  shall  accom¬ 
pany  me  to  the  m.sfquerado  at  Burlington  Gardens,  and  I  will 
then  and  there  resign  her  into  your  hands." 

“  And  I  shall  tasto  the  joy  of  restoring  to  her  heart-broken 
friends  the  poor  unhappy,  much-injured  child.  Bo  true  to 


yonr  word,  and  as  I  live  I  will  be  true  to  mine.  Till  then 
adieu.” 

“One  little  kiss,  dear  sweet,"  implores  the  newly-accepted 
suitor.  No  opposition  being  offered  he  salutes  her  once  again, 
and  with  a  “  Farewell,"  bows  and  retiros.  The  door  has  hardly 
closed  npon  him  when  the  unhappy  woman  bursts  into  a 
violent  flood  of  tears. 

“Oh,”  she  moans,  “this  is  a  just  punishment  npon  me  for 
my  reckless,  foolish,  idle  life.  Bnt  my  sister  shall  be  saved 
though  I  die  for  it.” 

Adjourning  to  her  dressing-room  the  sorrow-stricken  beauty 
sets  to  work  endeavouring  to  remove  the  traces  of  her  recent 
discomposnre,  and  to  prepare  herself  for  another  dreaded 
encounter.  Having  dressed  for  dinner  she  returns  with  a  heavy 
heart  to  await  the  colonel.  Shortly  before  the  hour  appointed 
Clayton’s  chair  is  at  her  door,  and  he  is  shown  up.  His  fine 
manly  features  reflect  the  joy  of  his  heart.  His  grey  eyes 
are  brimming  with  love  and  vivacity,  and  his  step  is  as  elastic 
as  a  child’s. 

“My  beloved !"  is  his  flrst  expression,  as  he  harries  across 
the  room  to  embrace  her.  The  widow  draws  back  coldly,  and 
the  colonel  stops  short.  “  What  can  be  amiss  ?’ 

She  looks  him  calmly  in  the  face  and  repliss,  “  Since  our 
last  interview  circumstances  have  ocenrred  which  compel  me 
to  withdraw  the  promise  I  gave  you” 

“  Do  I  hear  aright  ?” 

“  Yon  do— alas !  yon  do !  I  can  never  become  your  wife.” 

“  Madam,  what  mean  yon  ?” 

“  All  I  have  said.” 

“  Jesting  at  such  a  moment,  my  dear  St.  Hilary,"  continues 
the  soldier,  with  an  expression  of  doubt  and  annoyance, 

“  I  cannot  help  saying  is  both  ill-timed  and  unfeeling.” 

“  Sir,  I  do  not  jest  I  have  good  reason  for  the  course  I 
adopt  and  am  quite  resolved." 

“  Some  one  has  been  slandering  me  to  you  1” 

“  No  one  has  spoken  a  word  to  yonr  disparagement” 

“  Then  why  this  sadden  revulsion  ?" 

“  As  I  before  said,  I  have  good  reasons  for  the  step  I  take, 
though  I  dare  not  now  explain  them." 

“I  have  some  wealthier  rival  in  yonr  affections.  Well, 
madam,  Harry  Clayton  is  not  the  man  to  stand  in  the  way  to 
your  advancement,  and  he  can  afford  to  despise  one  so  flckle, 
so  heartless.  Go  yonr  own  ways,  my  fair  lady.  I  see,  after  all, 
I  gave  yon  credit  for  qualities  of  mind  yon  never  knew.” 

“  Sir,  I  do  beseech - ” 

“  Oh,  yon  plsy  yonr  part  right  well ;  yonr  lessons  have  not 
been  lost  npon  you  Yonr  tears  are  beautifully  shed ;  yon  are 
indeed  a  mistress  of  dissimulation.” 

“  Oh,  Harry,  yon  do  me  great,  very  great,  injustice,  as  one 
day  yon  perchance  may  learn.” 

“  My  charming,  adorable  lady,  yon  have  done  me  an 
injustice  which  I  shall  never,  never  forget  Good  day,  and 
may  yonr  new  favourite  bring  as  hollow  a  love  to  yon  as  yon 
bestowed  on  me !" 

Flushed  with  anger  the  discomflted  man  hastily  quits  the 
room  and  hurries  from  the  house. 

“Thank  Heaven  that  trial  is  over!”  cries  the  widow, 
breaking  onoe  more  into  a  heavy  flt  of  sobbing.  “  Oh,  Harry 
Clayton!  lost— lost — lost  for  ever,  ever  lost!” 

CHAPTER  IV. 

THK  UABQUKBADK. 

AY  has  again  dawned,  the  auspicious  day  upon  which 
Errington  has  sworn  to  liberate  his  fair  captive.  It 
has  been  arranged  that  at  ten  o'chick  to-night,  when  the 
masquerade  will  be  at  its  height.  Mistress  St.  EiLry,  who  has 
privately  agreed  to  her  mother’s  accompanying  her,  shall  hie 
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to  •  oertain  aleore  in  Burlington  Gardena,  and  that,  pnnctna  1 
to  the  moment,  hia  lordahip  will  preaent  hinueH  with  Rath. 
No  language  can  portray  the  .(tixiety  of  either  mother  or 
aiater  as  they  look  forward  to  the  hour.  At  laat,  after  a  aool- 
wearying  day,  erening  alowly  ereepe  in.  Erery  moment  aeems 
more  tediona  than  the  former.  Nine  o'clock  ariTee,  and  is 
tolled  from  many  a  steeple. 

“  We  most  be  going,*  says  St.  Hilary,  taming  to  the  dame 
who  ia  standing  beside  her.  "Yoor  country  attire  will  be 
taken  for  a  disgoise,  so  yon  have  merely  to  pat  this  domino 
upon  your  face.  This  cloak*  (picking  one  op  and  throwing 
it  across  her  own  sboolders)  “will  sofSciently  conceal  my 
figure,  and  with  a  rimilar  mask  to  yoors  I  don’t  think  it 
likely  I  shall  be  recognised.” 

Both  are  white  as  death,  and  both  hare  been  weeping. 

“  Come,  mother  dear,  come.” 

They  deecend — a  coach  is  in  waiting — they  enter,  and  soon 
reach  the  scene  of  the  rerel.  Already  the  principal 
promenade  is  thronged  with  the  (lite  of  dissolnte  London.  It 
has  got  abroad  that  the  king  and  Rochester  are  likely  to  be 
present  in  the  coarse  of  the  night,  so  the  gathering  ia  more 
than  nsnally  eleg^t  and  nnmerons.  All  is  gaiety  and  dazzle. 
Flambeanz  blaze  at  ereiy  angle,  lanterns  and  lamps  flare  and 
twinkle  at  erery  half-dozen  paces.  Mnsic  discourses  the 
sweetest  sonnds.  Parties  are  footing  it  in  the  giddy  dance, 
others  gather  in  knots  to  gossip,  while  the  great  mass  simply 
promenade  to  and  fro.  TaUes  are  set  with  crystal  flasks  and 
goblets.  Confectioneries  are  in  abundance,  and  stronger 
drinks  than  either  claret  or  burgundy  to  be  had  if  needed. 
All  kinds  of  characters  find  representatires  there.  Cromwells 
abound  with  warts  as  big  as  walnuts  on  their  faces ;  there  are 
monks,  nans,  and  ParHans,  pedlars,  jugglers,  soldiers,  sailors, 
tinkers,  and  all  the  rarieties  nsnally  present  upon  such 
occasions.  Passing  throngh  the  crowd  nnchallenged,  onr  two 
new-comers  seek  the  aloore;  it  is  sitnated  in  the  most  retired 
part  of  the  grounds. 

“  Oh,  this  is  a  wicked,  wicked  world !”  sighs  Dame  Hardie, 
as  two  brazen  beanties  pass  some  distance  off  leaning  on  the 
arms  of  a  gaily-dressed  yonng  gallant,  and  when  he  is  not 
looking  withdraw  their  masks  to  ogle  other  men,  “  and  thou 
hast  mingled  in  its  evil  conrses  so  long,  to  the  endangerment 
of  thy  soul !  Wonderest  thon  that  I  sought  in  retirement  to 
hide  and  shield  my  darling  Ruth  from  the  temptations  that 
had  robbed  me  of  one  child  already?” 

“  Mother,  dear,  say  no  more,”  sighs  the  dejected  beauty ; 
“I  cannot  bear  it  now.”  Then  anxiously  looking  np,  “  The 
moment  is  fast  approaching  which  shall  compensate  for  much 
that  yon  have  endured.” 

Both  remain  silent  for  a  quarter  of  an  hoar,  when  the 
sound  of  approaching  footsteps  starts  them  simnltaneonsly  to 
their  feet.  A  man  appears;  as  he  draws  near  them  he 
removes  his  mask.  It  is — it  is  Lord  Errington,  bat  alone. 

“  Whore  is  Ruth  ?”  exclaims  St.  Hilary. 

“  Gone !”  is  the  startling  reply.  “  Two  hours  ago  I  saw 
her  at  a  bouse  in  Lambeth  where  I  had  lodged  her,  told  the 
good  news  of  which  you  made  me  the  bearer,  and  assured  her 
that  I  would  return  to  bring  her  here  by  the  appointed  time. 
A  hidf<an-hour  sinoe  I  soi^ht  the  house,  found  the  door  open, 
and  both  herself  and  the  woman  who  had  charge^of  the  place 
gone.” 

“  Cheat !  liar !"  cries  St.  Hilary  wildly. 

“  Oh,  Heaven !”  groans  the  dame,  and  she  sinks  swooning 
upon  the  seat 

mafoi!"  echoes  a  voice  hard  by.  Errington 
toms ;  it  is  the  Count  de  Conlenvrac.  “  I  am  delighted  to 
see  that  you  have  bo  tiioroaghly  recovered  from  the  wound 
thw  win  Irish  dog  inflicted  on  yon  in  that  duel.  I  Lave  been 
longing  to  meet  yon.”  He  is  about  to  embrace  him,  when 


he  catches  sight  of  the  fainting  woman.  “  £h !  what  is 
amiss  ?” 

“  This  lady  has  fainted,”  cries  Errington.  “  My  dear  count, 
hurry  an  attendant  hither  with  wine.  Quick !  quick !  I 
beseech  you,  while  I  remain  here.” 

The  Frenchman  speeds  on  his  mission. 

“Who  is  this  woman?”  asks  the  agitated  man  when 
Conleuvrac  is  out  of  hearing. 

“Ruth's  mother!  You  have  killed  her,  I  fear.* 

“  Oh,  say  not  so !  There,  she  is  reviving.  Keep  on  your 
domino,  I  pray.  Utter  not  a  word  before  the  count.  I  would 
not  have  him  recognise  you.  So  help  me  Heaven,  I  am  inno¬ 
cent  to-night !” 

This  sentence  was  barely  uttered  when  Conleuvrac  re¬ 
turned  witu  a  decanter  of  water  in  his  hand,  followed  by  a 
youth  bearing  wine  and  glasses.  The  poor  woman  had  by 
this  partially  revived,  but  sat  perfectly  transfixed.  Some 
water  was  put  to  her  lips;  she  swallowed  a  little,  but  made 
no  farther  sign.  Her  daughter,  supporting  her  with  one  arm, 
watched  her  with  the  most  steadfast  attention. 

“There,  »no)i  cherami;  your  lady  is  getting  better.  And 
now,”  pouring  out  a  glass  of  wine,  “  we  will  drink  to  her 
health.” 

The  count  caught  np  the  glass,  and  as  he  did  so  turned  as 
though  something  from  behind  had  attracted  bis  attention ; 
then  looking  again  towards  Errington,  he  proffered  the  wine. 
He  accepted  it,  and,  with  “  a  health  to  the  ladies,”  drained  it 
off.  The  count,  having  charged  another  glass,  followed  his 
example,  then  with  a  polite  bow  withdrew. 

“Errington,"  says  St.  Hilary  in  the  most  solemn  tones, 
so  soon  as  Conleuvrac  has  glided  out  of  eight,  “  now,  before 
Heaven,  have  you  not  deceived  me  in  this  transaction  ?" 

“As  I  live,”  be  returns,  “I  am  innocent  of  any  con¬ 
nivance  in  this  second  abduction,  and——” 

Ere  another  word  can  escape  his  lips  Ruth  stands  before 
them,  and  beside  her  Frank  Fallow,  Joe  Gee,  and  Captain 
O'Eillagalee.  A  cry  of  joy  and  surprise  bursts  from  both 
St.  Hilary  and  the  dame,  and  in  an  instant  Ruth  ia 
caught  into  their  embraces. 

“How — how  is  this?”  exclaims  the  overjoyed  beauty, 
looking  towards  Frank. 

“By  the  merest  Providence  does  my  dear  innocent  lass 
stand  among  us  to-night.  After  Lord  Errington's  departure 
from  the  house  in  which  he  had  dared  to  imprison  my 
darling,  suddenly  three  men  presented  themselves  before 
her,  dragged  her  out  of  doors,  hurried  her  into  a  coach,  and 
bore  her  away.  'While  passing  along  a  lonely  lane  in  South¬ 
wark  she  forced  her  bead  through  the  window  of  the  coach, 
and  screamed.  Joe  and  I  were  passing.  I  recognised  her 
voice,  dashed  forward,  seized  the  horse  by  the  bead,  and,  in 
spite  of  every  effort  of  the  driver,  out  the  reins.  Joe  came 
to  my  aid,  threw  open  the  door,  and  there  I  beheld  Ruth 
being  forcibly  held  down  by  as  big  a  ruffian  as  ever  swung 
frbm  gallows-tree.  Maddened,  I  sprang  into  the  coach,  and 
with  one  blow  laid  the  fellow  senseless.  Before  I  could  get 
Ruth  upon  the  road,  two  villains,  in  the  guise  of  ser¬ 
vants,  leaped  from  behind,  and  with  drawn  swords  dis¬ 
puted  the  way.  Seeing  my  danger,  Joe,  with  a  well-timed 
doable  from  his  cudg- 1,  enabled  me  to  spring  out  with  Ruth. 
The  driver  had  by  this  descended,  and  taking  a  deliberate 
aim  at  my  head  palled  his  trigger.  The  pistol  did  not  go  eff, 
so,  throwing  it  aside,  he  was  on  me  in  an  instant  with  his 
sword.  Ruth  leaned  beside  the  carriage  screaming  for  aid, 
while  the  three  now  attacked  us  twain,  and  there  was  u 
danger  of  the  fourth  coming  to,  every  moment.  The  battle 
was  going  decidedly  against  us,  when  this  gentleman  ran  to 
our  help,  and  remembered  in  one  of  the  fellows  the  valet  of 
Count  do  Conleuvrac.  When^^two]  out  of  threo^lay  bleeding 
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upon  the  ground  we  came  off,  and  loarning  from  Ruth  that 
she  was  to  meet  friends  hero  to-night,  brought  her  hither 
with  all  speed.” 

“Mij  lard,”  says  Captain  O'Killagaleo,  “  I  hops  your  lard- 
ship  w)ll  pardon  me,  for  I  recognise  yo  through  all  your  dis¬ 
guises  ;  but  I’m  glad  to  have  the  opporthunity  of  asking  your 
Urdship'a  pardon  for  some  onplea^aiit  things  that  took  place 
awhile  ago.  The  fact  is,  mo  lard.  I’ve  lately  discovered  that 
the  Count  do  Conleuvrac,  your  supposed  friend,  is  your 
inveterate  enemy.  The  damon  made  such  porp.  sal  to  meself 
lately  with  regard  to  you  as  no  gentleman  could  look  upon 
but  with  horror.  The  fact  is,  me  lard,  I  feel  bound  to  set  yo 
upon  your  guard.  Don’t  travel  alone  o’  nights,  and  be  careful 
who  you  drink  with.” 

While  the  son  cf  Hibernia’s  narrative  is  nearing  to  a  olore. 
Lord  Errington,  whose  dirguiso  has  not  been  seen  through  by 
eilhir  Fran’i  or  his  man  J^'e,  begins  to  sway  backwards  and 
forwards  ns  if  under  the  effects  of  liquor.  When  the  w.aroing 
is  just  concluded,  without  making  any  reply,  he  sinks  down 
and  tri:  s  to  pour  himself  out  a  glass  of  wine.  Ha  f.dls,  for 
his  hand  falls  paralysed  at  his  side ;  with  the  other  he  partly 
succeeds  in  removing  his  mask. 

“  Lord  Errington !”  exclaims  Frank,  clenching  his  fists. 

“ Rest  awhile,”  remonstrates  O’Killagahe,  getting  between 
Frank  and  his  wronger.  “  Me  lard,  are  you  unwell  ?  ’  pouring 
out  a  gla^s  of  wine  and  pushing  it  towards  him.  “  Try  that — 
'twill  fire  ye  with  new  life.” 

“  No — no !”  gasps  the  peer.  “  W-what  strange — fee-fooling 
is  this?  Ah!  I  have  it  I  The— the  count  has  poisoned  mo ! 
Par — pursue  the  villain!”  and  with  a  convulsive  spring  Lord 
Errington  rises  upon  his  feet,  and  then  falls  back  never  to 
rise  again. 

CHAPTER  V. 

TUB  COUNT  MEETS  WITH  A.  FELLOW-COUNTRYMAN. 

“  A  ND  so,”  muttered  Couleuvrac,  as  he  made  his  way 
-l\.  hastily  from  the  scene  of  gaiety  and  revelry,  “I  was 
compelled  to  be  the  executioner  of  my  own  vengeunco — 
work  quite  unbecoming  a  gentleman.  That  ungrateful 
Irish  dog,  too,  after  the  subsidies  be  bad  received,  to  refuse 
assassinating  him  on  conscience  scruples.  Ha!  ha!  ha!” 
That  was  a  devilish  chuckle.  “  And  by  this,  the  girl  is  after 
all  in  my  power.’’  The  good  count  walked  on  in  silence  for 
some  time  gloating  over  his  triumph.  ”  The  dose  of  poison,” 
ho  presently  whispers  to  himself,  “  will  not  begin  to  work  for 
six  hours — by  that  time  I  shall  bo  beyond  reach  with  my 
prize.  His  lordship  will  have  drunk  with  many  ere  then, 
and  when  his  sickness  shall  come  upon  him  will  not  know  his 
ailment,  and  doubtless  expire  without  the  reason  of  his  death 
being  manifest  to  any  one.  The  old  woman  who  had  charge 
of  the  little  beauty  will  never  more  be  seen,  thanks  to  one 
faithful  follower,  and  I  shall  never  be  suspjcted  of  having 
had  a  hand  in  carrying  her  away.  Now  with  all  caution  to 
the  rendezvous  in  Southwark.  I  must  not  take  coach  or 
chair,  lest  I  afford  a  clue,  in  case  any  suspicion  should  be 
levelled  at  my  honour.” 

Hastening  to  the  water-side  he  stepped  into  a  boat  and 
bade  the  waterman  pull  straight  across.  Landing  upon 
the  Surrey  side,  after  looking  carefully  behind  him,  he 
made  his  way  towards  St.  George’s  Fields.  .4h,  a  careful 
cautions  man  was  the  count. 

“  Ha !  ha  I  ha !”  laughed  he,  “  a  glorious  revenge.” 

But  while  the  hoary  sinner  thus  inwardly  triumphed,  he 
was  unaware  that  a  figure,  a  haggard,  wretched,  ill-clad 
figure,  had  crossed  the  river  in  his  wake,  and  was  now  dog¬ 
ging  every  step  he  took.  He  knew  not  that  that  miscr.able 


man  had  been  following  him,  like  a  sleuth-hound,  for  d-ays 
and  weeks  past,  longing  and  thirsting  for  his  blood  every 
moment  of  the  time.  The  garb  the  pursuer  wore  WcTS  that  of 
a  French  peasant,  and  had  it  been  day,  instead  of  night,  his 
face  would  have  revealed  indications  of  misery  and  hate 
seldom  to  be  read  even  in  that  unhappy  and  demoralised  age. 
As  the  count  neared  the  fields,  gradually  the  man  crept 
nearer  to  him  with  all  the  stealthiness  of  a  beast  of  prey. 
On,  on,  presses  the  heartless,  soulless  peer  of  France,  when 
in  the  midst  of  another  fit  of  self-congratulation,  he  is  sud¬ 
denly  startled  to  find  a  ragged,  haggard,  gaunt  figure  stalking 
at  his  side.  At  once  he  claps  his  hand  upon  where  the  hilt 
of  his  sword  should  have  been.  It  has  disappeared. 

“Ha!”  cries  the  intruder,  “what  alarms  you,  my  good 
sir  ?” 

“Pass  on,  fellow,”  returns  Couleuvrac,  trembling  the  while 
with  intense  fear — wicked  men  are  rarely  brave  ones. 

“  Oho,  count  1” 

“  Pass  on,  I  say,  I  know  you  not.” 

“  Then  you  shall  know  mo  before  wo  part,”  replies  the 
sepulchral  voice  of  the  stranger. 

The  moon  which  for  some  time  had  boon  concealed  behind 
clouds  sailed  bravely  out  into  her  sea  of  blue.  There  stood 
the  count  palsied  with  alarm,  and  a  pair  of  eyes  glaring  down 
upon  him  full  of  revenge. 

“Count,  your  hour  has  come,”  hissed  the  man  from 
between  his  teeth. 

Couleuvrac  gave  a  shudder  from  head  to  foot,  as  a  bird  or 
rabbit  does  when  thrust  into  the  cage  of  the  hoa-eonstrictor, 
and  then  he  tried  to  shriek,  but  something  seemed  to  rise  in 
bis  throat  and  choke  the  sound.  He  turned  as  if  to  attempt 
flight,  but  a  firm  band  was  on  his  shoulder  in  an  instant. 

“Look  at  me!  Now  do  you  not  know  mo?” 

“  No,  no — you  have  made  some  mistake,  my  friend." 

“  Mistake  I  I  know  thee  too  well,  thou  infamous  destroyer, 
and  I  am  here  to  avenge  the  bitterest  of  wrongs.  You  do 
not  know  mo?  Do  you.  Count  Conleuvrac — do  you  re¬ 
member  a  little  cottige  in  the  South  of  France,  whereat  one 
day  when  you  wero  fatigued  from  travelling,  you  were 
permitted  to  rest  and  refresh  yourself  without  fee  ?” 

The  libertine  seemed  still  unable  to  reply. 

“  Constance  returned  home  three  months  since  to  remind 
me  of  your  villainy — and  die.  Her  mother  had  already  gone 
to  her  gfrave  in  sorrow;  her  lover,  Pierre,  in  the  army  hoped 
to  earn  the  last  long  sleep.  Over  the  corpse  of  my  dear 
child,  kissing  the  cross  that  sho  expiring  pressed,  I  swore  to 
be  revenged.” 

The  nobleman  sank  upon  his  knees.  His  power  of  speech 
returned. 

“  Take — take  not  my  life !  oh,  take  not  my — my  life  !”  he 
prayed,  •*  and  I  will  make  you  rich  for  ever.  You  shall  enjoy 
all  that  money  can  buy — all  the  pleasure  the  world  can  give." 

“  Can  you  restore  me  my  innocent  child  ?  Can  you  call 
from  the  grave  my  darling  wife?  Talk  not  of  gifts  and 
happiness  to  me.” 

“  I  loved  your  daughter;  she  was  so  good — so  fair— so - ” 

“  Loved  her  so  well,”  interrupted  the  avenger,  “  that  you 
could  send  her  adrift  into  the  world  when  she  was  sick,  to 
die  of  want  by  the  wayside,  for  anght  you  cared — devil  in 
the  disguise  of  a  man  that  you  are !” 

The  speaker  thrust  his  hand  into  his  bosom,  and  when  he 
drew  it  forth  again  a  long  bright  knife  glittered  in  its  grasp. 
Uplifting  his  bands  to  avert  the  threatened  blow,  the  count 
shrieked  and  implored  mercy  in  all  the  vehemence  of  despair. 

“  Mercy  !  mercy !  mercy !” 

“Ha!  ha!  hal”  langhod  the  avenger.  “Take — take  the 
mercy  you  have  justly  earned — this-s-s — this-s-s — this-s  s  !” 

And  thrice  the  blade  was  buried  in  the  monster’s  breast. 
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When  the  morning  dawned,  the  first  man  who  crossed 
St.  George's  Fields  found  the  corpse,  and  a  miserable  maniac 
raving  over  it 

CHAPTER  VI. 

ERRILY  rang  the  bells  of  Errington-Lea.  Not  one  of 
the  villagers  but  was  clad  in  holiday  attire.  Every¬ 
body  seemed  half-crazed  with  delight,  from  the  tiniest  child 
that  could  toddle  to  the  greyest  head  that  could  venture 
abroad.  Squire  Frank  Fallow  was  to  lead  this  day  to  the 
altar  her  whom  months  since,  had  all  gone  well,  would  have 
been  his  bride.  It  was  not  the  time  of  flowers,  for  a  rime 
was  upon  the  hedges,  and  the  sun  burned  red  in  the  heavens, 
and  a  bluish  mist  gave  token  of  a  fine  day.  But  though 
the  flowers  were  sleeping  in  their  leaf-strewn  graves,  yet 
the  laurel  was  bright  and  green,  and  the  holly  gay  with 
scarlet  berries,  and  supple  fingers  had  been  at  work  and 
cunning  devices  hit  upon  to  show  the  regard  in  which  the 
squire  and  his  bride-elect  were  held.  The  humblest  cottage 
displayed  some  little  bravery,  and  every  now  and  again  a 
festoon  of  evergreen  was  suspended  across  the  village  streets. 
“  Prosperity  attend  ye,”  “  Long  life  and  no  alloy,”  wore 
inscribed  in  a  dozen  places,  in  letters  that  all  might  read — 
that  is,  all  tho^-e  who  knew  their  letters — not  an  over-nume¬ 
rous  class  in  those  days.  Nearing  the  church,  it  was  seen 
that  the  old  Lich  Gate  had  been  converted  into  a  triumphal 
arch.  It  was  Frauk’s  wish  that  the  wedding  festivities  should 
be  held  in  the  cottage  by  the  mill,  as  originally  planned,  and 
the  miller,  nothing  loath,  bad  accorded  his  worship  the  boou. 
The  barns  at  Dame  Hardie's  were  cleared  out,  and  tables  set 
for  as  many  of  the  villagers  as  chose  to  come,  and  a*  right 
noble  repast  of  roast  beef  and  plum-pudding  provided, 
while  all  those  who  were  too  aged  to  attend  the  gathering 
were  forwarded  the  materials  for  as  good  and  honest  a  dinner 
as  ever  graced  a  board. 

But  there  is  to  be  a  second  marriage  to-day,  and  who  the 
other  conple  are  we  shall  soon  see,  for  already  the  cottage- 
door  is  open,  and  everybody  apeep  to  get  a  glance.  First 
there  steps  a  tall  old  military  man,  a  friend  of  Colonel  Clay¬ 
ton’s,  with  Ruth,  more  blushing  and  beautiful  than  ever; 
then  comes  Squire  Fallow,  leading  Ruth’s  bridesmaid;  the 
lovely  St.  Hilary  is  conducted  by  a  young  military  man — 
Dame  Hardie,  for  by  that  name  she  is  still  called,  following 
with  the  colonel  and  St.  Hilary’s  bridesmaid.  Joe  Gee,  who 
has  recognised  in  Martin,  madam's  waiting-woman,  the  Betty 
of  his  early  love — long  since,  like  her  mistress,  bereaved  of 
the  soldier  with  whom  she  ran  away — has  consented  to  ac¬ 
company  her  at  the  head  of  those  employed  by  Frank  or  the 
dame — though  he  has  come  to  the  determination  not  to  be 
snared  again.  Loud  are  the  huzzas  that  greet  the  procession 
all  along  to  tbe  church,  and  when  the  ceremony  is  over  the 
bells  and  everything  else  seem  mad  with  joy.  It  were  im¬ 
possible  to  describe  the  fun,  jollity,  and  happiness  that  ensued, 
but  certain  it  is  that  no  one  present  that  day  ever  forgot  it 
afterwards. 
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-VM  an  old  man.  More  than  that,  I  am  an  old  bachelor. 
Time  and  care  have  notched  their  own  unmistakable 
marks  upon  my  forehead,  have  made  my  hair  white  and  my 
step  feeble,  but  my  memory  is  still  unimpaired,  and  I  can 
look  upon  the  past,  and  recall  old  faces,  and  hear  again  old 
voices,  and  be  my  former  self  at  will.  And  I  love  to  do  so. 
It  is  a  gr^at  solace  to  me,  and  a  blessed  thing  it  is  that 
memory  with  its  own  wondrous  witchery  can  thus  bring  back 
tbe  past.  I  have  few  friends  except  shadowy  ones,  who  come 


at  my  call  and  vanish  at  my  will,  and  it  should  be  so,  says 
the  poet : — 

“  My  own  ftlends,  my  old  friends; 

Time's  a  soldier  bold,  friend ; 

Hs  can  mock  the  conqueror — 

Win  the  miner's  gold,  friend. 

*  «  *  « 

What  tbe  tyrant  cannot  do 
Is  to  make  os  cold,  friend.” 

It  is  my  case,  and  I  am  very  thankful  that  it  should 
be  so. 

Perhaps  there  is  no  season  in  the  year  when  my  memory  is 
so  active  as  at  Christmas  time.  Alone,  yet  not  alone,  am  I, 
when  others  gather  round  the  roaring  fire,  and  begin  to  spend 
that  festive  season  of  tbe  year.  No,  I  am  very  still  and  quiet, 
and  the  people  of  the  house  wonder  how  it  is  that  I  do  not 
go  out  like  tbe  rest,  to  keep  up  Christmas.  I  keep  it  alone 
with  the  shades  of  the  past  I  ay,  and  keep  it  merrily. 

Sometimes  I  am  a  little  child,  and  am  altogether  in  a  state 
of  wonderful  surprise  about  the  preparations  that  are  making. 
I  begin  to  wear  out  the  note  of  interrogation  in  demanding. 
What  is  Christmas?  Why  da  we  keep  Christmas?  Why  do 
wo  dress  the  bouse  with  holly  ?  Why  get  so  boisterous  in  our 
merriment  7  Why  should  people  be  more  happy  then  than  at 
any  other  time  ?  And  in  a  perfect  state  of  amazement  am 
carried  about  tbe  house,  playing  with  the  long  ringlets  of  a 
pretty  cousin,  who  is  always  laughing,  and  sings,  to  my 
childish  fancy,  in  a  first  rate  style.  Then  I  watch  the  busy 
excitement  in  the  kitchen,  and  presently  begin  to  hear  the 
pudding  singing  in  tbe  copper,  then  the  company  begin  to 
come — no  end  of  friends  and  cousins,  and  aunts  and  uncles, 
decked  out  in  all  their  bravery,  a  perfect  marvel  to  behold. 
Then  the  nursery  all  dressed  with  green  boughs,  dark  shining 
leaves,  and  bright  berries  that  look  like  coral  beads,  and  are 
not  to  be  eaten  upon  any  account.  Then  the  lights  and 
glitter,  and  almonds  and  raisins,  and  all  sorts  of  things  and 
all  sorts  of  people  among  which  we  presently  find  ourselves ; 
and  the  laughter  that  is  going  on,  and  the  sly  jokes  that  are 
made  about  tbe  said  pretty  cousin  in  connection  with  a 
certain  mistletoe.  All  these  things  blend  themselves  together 
with  deep  thick  snow,  like  a  soft  carjiet  of  feathers,  and  a  dog, 
two  or  three  houses  off,  that  kept  baying  at  night  in  a  dismal 
manner.  Well,  I  like  the  quiet  company  I  am  keeping,  for  it 
is  not  quiet  to  me,  it  is  full  of  hilarity.  1  here  is  a  dance,  a 
great  dance,  smd  the  pretty  cousin  sings  and  plays  upon  a 
great  instrument  with  white  and  black  keys,  and  a  young 
man — I  remember  loving  him  very  much,  he  seemed  so  kind 
and  pleas  int — is  taming  over  the  leaves  of  her  music.  I 
don't  know  what  she  sings,  though  the  strain  is  even  now 
upon  my  ear,  but  I  have  no  doubt  it  was  well  done.  Poor 
Janet !  Happy  days  were  those — would  that  for  thee  they 
could  have  lasted  longer ! 

I  remember,  too,  my  first  visit  to  a  theatre.  What  was  a 
theatre?  A  wonderful  place,  by  all  accounts,  containing 
everything,  and  more.  It  was  on  what  they  called  “boxing- 
night,”  and  I  was  to  seo  a  pantomime.  What  was  a  panto¬ 
mime  ?  Stop  till  tbe  evening,  and  I  should  see.  But  it  was 
a  wet  day.  Not  a  nice  bard  Christmas  frost,  but  a  slippy- 
sloppy,  p< king  wet  day.  How  I  wished  it  would  leave  off! 
I  remember  sitting  upon  a  window-seat,  and  watching  the 
pelting  rain,  which  kept  falling  in  a  heavy  shower.  Pre¬ 
sently  it  cleared  off.  We  got  ready.  We  went  to  the  theatre 
in  a  coach.  Oh,  wonderful  land  of  enchantment !  Oh, 
glorious  dream,  realised  beyond  all  expectation!  Oh,  fairy¬ 
land  on  earth,  what  a  noble  place  was  that  theatre  I  The 
boards  did  not  smell  damp  and  mouldy.  Everything  was 
real,  and  good,  and  beautiful,  and  true.  Who  ever  looked 
upon  such  a  mysterious  scene  before?  So  much  gold  and 
point,  so  many  lights,  so  many  people,  such  a  pleasant  rustle 
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— it  was  an  intoxication  of  pleasure.  The  long  green  curtain 
hung  down,  and  hid  for  the  present  the  glories  yet  to  be  re¬ 
vealed.  There  was  music,  and  sometimes  the  curtain  rustled, 
and  a  foot  or  two  was  seen  hastily  crossing  the  stage.  Pre¬ 
sently  the  bell  rings.  What  is  it  ?  What  does  it  all  mean  ? 
Does  that  man  in  sky-blue  velvet  really  mean  to  stab  the 
lady  in  yellow  satin  with  unmistakable  pearls  upon  her  head  ? 
I  trow  nut.  But  as  to  this  first  play,  I  have  almost  forgotten 
it  in  the  glories  of  the  succeeding  pantomime.  What  a 
world  of  wonders  was  that  pantomime !  The  song  of  the 
fairies  was  a  great  reality — surely  they  were  the  very  fairies 
who  could  have  hidden  in  harebells  and  rested  on  thistle¬ 
down — to  mo  they  wore  not  poor  wretched  hangers-on  at  the 
playhouse  for  so  much  a  week,  but  happy  sportive  elves, 
whose  whole  existence  was  one  of  preternatural  delight. 
And  harlequin,  with  his  tightly-fitted  dre^s  of  many  colours, 
writhing  and  wriggling  like  a  spangled  serpent,  and  the 
clown,  with  his  wonderfully  comic  expression,  which  made 
me  clap  my  hands  in  wild  excitement,  and  the  tricks  which 
transmitted  all  sorts  of  things  into  all  sorts  of  other  things, 
and  the  columbine  all  life  aud  gaiety — I  fell  in  love  with  the 
columbine,  and  I  dreamed  of  her  throe  succeeding  nights — it 
was  a  wonderful  vision  of  delight,  and  1  look  back  upon  it 
with  intense  enjoyment.  No  Eastern  stoiy  was  half  so  full 
of  wonders  as  that  first  night  at  the  theatre. 

I  remember  another  Christmas.  It  was  my  first  at  school. 
I  had  been  looking  forward  to  it  with  a  longing  desire  and  a 
fond  anticipation  that  was  never  absent  for  a  moment.  Not 
in  school  .hours,  not  in  the  play-ground,  not  at  night  in  the 
dormitory.  I  never  longed  for  Christmas  so  much  as  I  did 
then.  It  came  at  last.  What  a  delightiol  ride  was  that  to 
London  I  What  a  jovial  fellow  was  the  guard  I  I  recollect  he 
told  me  a  droll  story,  which  I  profoundly  believed,  of  how  one 
frosty  night  hs  played,  as  usual,  on  his  bugle  horn,  but  never 
a  sound  came  forth,  not  the  smallost  squeak,  not  a  note,  not 
half  a  note ;  but  that  when  the  thaw  set  in,  lo  1  the  frozen 
music  began  to  pour  forth,  and  the  bugle  horn  let  out  its 
prisoned  harmony  in  a  manner  wonderful  to  hear.  I  re¬ 
member,  too,  the  coach  was  covered  thickly  with  presents. 
There  was  a  barrel  of  oysters,  and  a  great  fish  in  a  clumsy 
basket,  and  no  end  of  game  and  poultry,  and  everybody  was 
wishing  everybody  happy  Christmas  and  merry  new  year. 
And  the  guard  drank  so  much  that  he  became  at  last  quite 
solemn,  and  when  wo  began  to  rattle  over  the  stones  of 
London,  poured  ferth  the  National  Anthem  in  a  manner 
deeply  pathetic,  and  which  left  rather  on  unhappy  impression 
on  my  mind.  I  recollect  that  Christmas  was  a  very  jolly  one. 
The  pretty  cousin,  who  bad  bloomed  forth  into  a  beautiful 
woman,  was  to  be  united  to  the  yonng  man  I  talked  about 
before.  It  was  a  gallant  wedding — a  wedding  at  Christmas, 
a  happy,  happy  wedding  —  the  orange-blossoms  were  all 
tremulous  with  the  excitement  of  the  wearer.  The  ^any 
good  wishes  expressed  and  multiplied  again  and  again — the 
heightened  fun  which  prevailed  in  consequence  of  this  hyme¬ 
neal  worship — render  that  Christmas  a  notable  one  in  my 
memory.  Poor  Janet! 

I  remember  another  Christmas.  I  was  older  then,  and 
beginning  to  take  my  share  in  the  world's  rough  struggle. 
A  letter  came  to  me  on  Christmas  Eve,  and  told  a  sad,  sad 
story.  Poor  Janet  was  no  more  !  The  five  years  which  had 
rolled  by  had  done  their  work.  Her  little  fortune  had  soon 
been  spent.  Then  came  coldness,  then  indifference,  then 
neglect.  The  baby-boy,  which  should  have  been  a  fresh  link 
of  love,  was  disregarded  by  the  father.  He  cared  not  for 
home,  he  bad  lost  all  relish  for  domestic  enjoyment,  the 
tavern  parlour  bad  dearer  charms,  and  having  made  his 
home  wretched,  he  neglected  it  because  it  was  so,  and  step 
by  step  disease  and  poverty — fell  twins— came  upon  poor 


Janet.  She  sickened,  and  her  baby-boy  became  the  sharer 
of  her  sickness— gloomy  days  and  gloomy  nights.  The  man 
had  lost  his  manhood.  With  neglected  business  and  blighted 
hopes,  he  cowered  before  the  coming  destruction.  Then 
came  the  end,  and  in  the  cold  cheerless  winter,  without  ono 
comfort  or  soothing  word,  poor  Janet  breathed  her  last  I  and 
the  child  died  too,  and  they  buried  them  in  one  grave  on  the 
last  day  of  the  old  year. 

Well,  sitting  thns  alone,  I  picture  to  myself  the  varied 
scenes  of  my  life,  and  talk  with  my  past  hours  about  the 
things  that  were.  Where  is  that  strong-built  schoolfellow  of 
mine  that  was  always  the  lag  of  the  lowest  form  ?  He  is 
keeping  Christmas,  feet  to  feet  with  me,  in  the  New  World. 
Where  is  that  old  uncle  of  mine,  in  the  blue  coat,  who  was 
always  telling  the  story  of  some  old  engagement  7  Where 
are  the  girls  and  boys  who  always  spent  their  Christmas  at 
our  house,  and  who  were  wont  to  play  at  old  soldiers  who 
went  about  on  begving  expeditions,  and  were  always  on  the 
look-out  for  s^me  forfeit  charity  ?  Where  are  the  men  and 
women  that  were  my  own  dear  fond  companions  once  ?  They 
are  all  gone.  East  and  west  and  north  and  south.  Some 
have  grown  cold  and  become  estranged,  some  are  asleep 
beneath  the  daisy  quilt — but  sitting  here  alone  on  Christmas 
Day  I  conjure  up  their  forms  before  me,  I  am  young  again, 
and  they  are  young  and  buoyant,  and  completing  the  circle 
which  time  and  death  have  so  rudely  broken  in  upon.  I  get 
hope  and  peace  and  comfort  from  the  past,  and  thinking 
happily  of  those  whom  I  have  formeily  known  and  loved — 
forgetting  all  their  faults,  and  thinking  only  of  their  virtues 
— the  future  becomes  a  goal  starred  and  luminous  that  pro¬ 
claims  a  meeting  free  from  parting  in  a  city  beyond  the  sky. 

J.  T. 

- ♦ - 

TO  STELLA— AT  HOME. 

“  Z'indivuiii  tU  »n  ilrt  ir.eompUt:  tt  t'achtre  par  f  amour." 

EIBCHEN  mein,  have  yon  forgotten 
That  old  summer  long  ago. 

When  I  first  came  down  to  Wotton, 

With  a  purpose  that  yon  knew. 

How  you  tried  to  teach  me  German — 

Herder's  prose  and  Schiller's  plays? 

Well !  I  should  have  learned  a  sermon. 

Learning  paid — in  many  ways. 

0  that  stem,  reproachful  finger ! 

O  that  dull  “  Laokoon  1" 

When  I  weakly  strove  to  linger. 

Ton  were  urgent  to  go  on ; 

And,  my  wise  Miuerva-Hebe, 

Why  did  yon  pretend  to  care, 

If  I  loitered  over  “  Liebe" — 

If  I  mouthed  out  “  immermehrt” 

All  the  art  I  gained  of  Lessing 
Fades  beside  your  figure  there — 

One  white  hand  my  shoulder  pressing. 

Warm  breath  wandering  on  my  hair; 

Me  not  all  your  gentle  learning — 

Mo  not  all  your  pains  could  teach, 

W  hilst  my  traant  thoughts  went  turning 
To  the  speaker  from  the  speech. 

Many  a  day  upon  the  river. 

Runners  shouting  by  the  shore. 

Have  I  felt  the  long  eight  quiver 
To  the  flash  and  fall  of  oar; 
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Now  round  one  my  memories  centre — 

One  dsy  when  we  both  stole  out, 

Left  your  gnardian  and  my  Mentor 
I  “  Cribbed”  and  “  cabined”  with  the  gout ; 

Dreamed  out  daylight — dreamed  and  drifted 
I  Round  the  rirer’s  willowy  nest, 

I  Moored  and  mused,  and  yeered  and  shifted 

I  To  the  red  death  of  the  West ; 

I  - Ah,  my  summer's-day  Calypso, 

Past  Ulyases,  in  his  isle, 

Nerer  did  the  swift  hours  slip  so 
I  Underneath  the  syren's  smile ! 

I  Haply  that  the  great  swan,  gliding, 

,  Tamed  an  all-disdainful  beak  ; 

I  Haply  that  the  sleek  rat,  hiding, 

If  he  listened,  could  not  speak  ; 

For  that  twilight  time  was  gifted 
With  the  germ  of  my  deeds. 

And  my  soul  rose  nobler  lifted 
From  a  whisper  in  tho  reeds. 

Wtihehen  mein,  can  yon  nnrayel 
From  the  golden-woren  hours 
All  our  dreams  of  foreign  travel — 

All  our  longings — mine  and  yours  ? 

Oh,  the  routes  we  traced  together. 

Southern  palms  to  northern  pines, 
Roman  marsh  and  Scottish  heather, 

Tuscan  tombs  and  Spanish  vines ! 


Ton,  who  shook  the  sloth  within  mo. 

Found  the  force  that  underlies  ; 

You,  whose  purpose  did  begin  me. 

Looking  through  your  (arnest  eyes ; 

Yon,  demurest,  tenderest  teacher. 

Under  each,  yet  over  all ; 

Daintiest  Doctor,  soundest  Preacher — 

Partly  Portia,  partly  Paul  j 

You,  who  make  mute  me  a  Sieger 
To  the  mmio  of  your  life. 

Saint  at  once  and  Armour- liringer - 

Intermingled  Muse  and  Wife ! 

Down  below  me,  motley-coated. 

Flaunt  the  fair-day  market  stalls ; 

And  Sf.  Rilian,  husky-throated. 

To  tho  leaden  noonday  calls ; 

Down  below  ermo  fumes  of  baking — 

Clink  of  glasses,  clash  of  plates. 

And  the  stunted  sentry,  waking. 

Grunts  mo  up  a  gruff  “  If’ie  gthtsT 

And  around  his  crabbed  Teutonic — 

Tongue  I  never  learned  by  choice — 

Hongs  a  something,  strange,  harmonic. 

Like  a  memory  of  your  voice ; 

So  I  greet  the  Gorman  speaker 

Speaking  words  that  sound  as  thine ; 

And  I  drain  to  thee  this  beaker 
Brimming  with  a  German  wine. 

H.  A.  D. 


How  we  longed  for  Vinci’s  “  Monna” — 
Douce  and  dreamy,  like  her  land  ! 

How  we  longed  for  Titian’s  Donna," — 
Sleeve-slashed,  sumptuous,  and  grand ! 
Yon  were  all  for  flushed  Murillo, 

I  for  Ruysdaels,  Berghems.  Donws  ; 

You  for  “  Virgins  with  the  Pillow,” 

I  for  Claudes,  and  Cnyps,  and  cows. 

Now  I  have  them— all  the  pictnree. 

So  I  strike  a  studious  pose. 

And  I  con  my  critics’  strictures 
In  a  reverential  doze. 

For  I  seem  to  lack  a  something 
Never  “  Murray”  did  provide. 

After  all  the  book’s  a  dumb  thing. 

And  I  want — my  human  “  Guide  1” 

That  old  myth  of  Plato’s  coining. 

How  it  used  to  make  yon  laugh ! 

All  those  cloven  creatures  pining. 

Craving  each  its  other  half! 

I  want,  now,  your  vision  mystic. 

Fanciful,  acute,  intense ; 

Your  fine  fibre,  all  artistic. 

That  controls  my  common  sense ; 

There !  I  am  a  Gk>th— I  know  it, 

“  Unbelieving  as  a  Jew," 

Yon — ^half-angel  and  half-poet. 

Learned,  “yet  a  woman  too;" — 
Weibchtn  mein,  do  not  deride  me 
If  I  cannot  see  so  clear 
That  I  want  yon  here  beside  me — 

That  I  know  I  need  yon.  Dear  1 

Yon,  by  whom,  I— morbid  thinker. 
Doubtful  ’twixt  the  grave  and  ground — 
Front  Life  like  a  Grecian  drinker. 
Half-immortal,  violet-crowned ; 
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“T  ITTLE  children  should  be  seen,  and  not  heard!”  siys 

-Li  the  venerable  proverb.  Should  they,  indeed  ?  Then 
why  were  they  not  made  like  little  mice,  instead  of  having  an 
instinctive  desire  to  jump  scrape,  stamp,  caper,  laugh,  sing, 
halloo,  and  make  a  noise  generally  ?  But  if  children  are  to 
be  heard  as  well  as  seen,  are  they  to  be  heard  to  the  exclu¬ 
sion  of  everything  else  ?  If  cot,  where  shall  the  bearing 
begin?  and  do  you  believe  in  discipline  or  moral  suasion, 
or  both ;  and  if  so,  how  many  parts  of  moral  suasion  ? 

I  have,  of  course,  an  individual  theory.  I  think  some¬ 
body  must  govern  in  a  house,  or  the  ship  will  be  without  a 
hand  at  the  helm ;  and  if  the  largest  experience  gives  the 
best  light,  perhaps  the  parents  had  better  govern  the  children. 
If  you  mean  to  govern  at  all,  I  suppose,  also,  that  it  is  better 
to  commence  early.  When  the  little  thing  creeping  about 
on  the  fioor  is  told  not  to  pull  down  the  basket,  or  not  to 
creep  out  at  the  door,  and  pulls  down  the  basket,  or  slips 
out  at  the  door,  tho  instant  the  older  head  is  turned,  it  may 
furly  be  said  to  know  bow  to  disobey.  It  can  then  be  taught 
to  obey,  or  left  to  disobey  for  the  next  two  or  three  years, 
and  then  taken  in  hand ;  the  difference  being  that  between 
building  your  bouse  properly  from  the  foundation,  or  laying 
tho  stones  at  haphazard,  to  take  them  down  and  lay  them 
over  again. 

Also  I  have  always  believed  that  the  fundamental  principle 
of  discipline  was,  “  As  few  rules  as  possible,  and  those  never 
broken  with  impunity.” 

But  any  theory  rigidly  applied  is  nothing  more  nor  lees 
than  a  strait-jacket,  and  there  is  no  grand  educational  theory 
applicable  to  alt  cases,  though  there  is  a  happy  medium,  and 
few  there  be  who  find  it.  One  of  the  first  and  most  astound¬ 
ing  ‘’•scoveries  made  by  the  young  mother  who  has  spent  her 
girl-life  ver  German  and  the  piano,  but  not  even  a  year  in 
learning  to  play  on  human  nature,  is  that  you  cannot  cut 
your  child  to  fit  your  theory,  but  must  cut  your  theory  to 
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fit  ;our  cliild.  Here  is  a  coil  I  here  is  trouble !  hero  is 
piecisg  and  patching  of — the  unlucky  child,  too  often.  John, 
the  piper's  son,  walks  barefoot  in  the  gutters,  makes  mud- 
pies,  and  eats  cucumbers,  mince-pies,  sausages,  fruit-cake, 
graries,  and  candies  indifferently.  What  on  earth  does  your 
pale,  thin-legged  little  Jack  moan  by  getting  ill  under  the 
same  regime  f 

lira  Dikers  punishes  her  children,  who  are  models  of 
infant  rirtne,  whenever  they  disobey.  Inference,  when  Jack 
comes  roaring  to  yon,  about  noon,  and  refuses  to  stop  when 
he  is  bid,  you  chastise  him ;  but,  my  dear  madam,  just  one 
moment.  Jack  has  been  broiling  over  a  brick  fort  since 
breakfast-time.  His  legs  ache,  and  the  gnats  have  had  a 
nip  at  him.  His  hair  is  in  his  eyes.  He  has  a  hole  in  his 
trousers,  and  a  stone  in  his  shoe.  His  face  is  begrimed,  and 
his  fingers  are  sticky.  If  your  legs  achod,  your  hair  was  in 
your  eyes,  and  your  fingers  were  sticky,  how  do  you  think 
you  would  feel  under  the  circumstances  ?  Would  it  not  bo 
advisable,  by  washing,  broshing,  and  combing,  first  to  as¬ 
certain  how  many  parts  are  depravity,  and  how  much  is 
dirt;  and  then,  if  need  still  continue,  to  correct  him  u  la 
Mrs.  Dikers?  Worse  yet:  you  can  do  nothing  with  Jack. 
You  have  warned  him  a  dozen  times,  and  whipped  him  two 
dozen,  and  you  make  no  impression,  except  on  his  skin.  It 
is  plain  you  cannot  draw  out  naughtiness  from  him  by  a 
counter-irritant.  But,  madani,  every  human  being  is  an 
organ,  and  you  can  play  on  him,  if  you  know  the  stops.  You 
have  not  yet  found  out  your  boy ;  but  he  is  get-at-ablo,  and 
it  is  your  business  never  to  i^st  till  you  do  got  at  him. 
There  is  something  he  loves  and  something  he  fears,  and  you 
can  discover  it  if  you  have  the  patience.  He  may  bo  open  to 
reason,  or  touched  by  an  appeal  to  his  honour.  Ho  may 
dread  rigidly-enforced  quiet,  or  the  loss  of  a  pleasure,  or, 
worse  than  all,  the  sad  coldness  of  those  he  loves.  But  to 
declare  that  he  is  unmanageable  is  simply  to  declare  that 
you  are  too  busy  or  too  lazy  to  experiment  till  you  hit  on  a 
motive  power ;  and  in  that  case,  to  be  plain  with  you,  you 
had  better  retire  with  your  boy  to  a  hermitage,  fur  Jack 
howling,  and  Jack  breaking  up  all  conversation,  and  Jack  in 
your  neighbour's  trees,  aud  breaking  his  windows,  and  in  full 
chase  after  his  chickens,  and  disobeying  you  right  and  left,  is 
insupportable,  aud  not  to  bo  endured  by  society. 

Jack  has  another  inconvenient  aspect.  He  is  something 
else  besides  a  sweet  little  piece  of  mechanism  th.\t  must  be 
made  to  obey,  if  ho  is  to  be  tolerable.  Bo  dototmint.d  fully 
within  yourself  to  be  obeyed  on  tho^o  few  grand  points  on 
which  obedience  is  necessary  for  home  comfort  and  the  child's 
safety,  and  lay  no  gins  and  snares  for  his  poor  little  stum¬ 
bling  feet,  in  the  shape  of  numerous  rules,  rcgulatiuns,  and 
restrictions;  and,  unless  in  exceptional  cases,  you  will  find 
discipline  au  easy  matter.  But  Jack  is  an  individual  with 
rights  that  you  are  bound  to  respect.  It  is  so  excessively  dis¬ 
agreeable  and  troublesome  to  respect  the  rights  of  those  much 
weaker  than  ourselves  that  wo  aro  apt  to  dispense  with  that 
little  ceremony  altogether.  If  Mrs.  Glycors  wilfully  breaks 
her  word,  you  have  ways  of  being  unpleasant  to  Mrs.  Glycers, 
and  vice  versa.  But  if  you  disapprint  Jack  he  has  no  means 
of  holding  yon  to  your  word.  He  was  a  thousand  times  more 
eager  for  his  cart  or  book  than  you  were  for  Mrs.  Glycers’ 
company  at  your  party,  and  his  disappointment  goes  fathoms 
below  yours;  for  you  are  calmly  sure  that  there  aro  more 
Mrs.  Glycers,  while  he  is  passionately  certain  that  there  will 
never  be  another  cart,  book,  or  happy  moment  for  him.  He 
has  exactly  the  same  right  to  expect  fidelity  from  yon  that 
you  have  from  Mrs.  Glycers,  and  when  you  brush  him  away 
with  “  Some  ot'uer  time,”  aud  ”  How  foolish  to  cry !”  you  are 
trampling  on  his  rights  because  he  is  not  old  enoug'a  or  strong 
enough  to  exact  them ;  and  when  you  do  that  you  are  a  tyrant. 


Jack  has  his  troubles  and  his  delights.  We  call  them 
childish.  We  mean  by  that  they  are  of  slight  value  and  of 
short  duration.  They  interest  ns  slightly  ;  as  a  consequence 
we  argue  they  take  light  hold  on  him,  and  we  laugh  often  at 
his  eager  interest  in  them,  and  make  him  ashamed  of  them. 
But  I  appeal  to  the  Man  in  the  Moon,  or  the  gentleman  from 
Saturn,  which  is  the  most  childish,  a  game  of  hop  and  skip 
or  a  Polka  Redowa  ?  a  house  of  cards  or  the  life  of  a  rash 
speculator?  a  game  at  ball,  battledore,  or  croquet  and 
billiards?  If  yon  like  to  have  your  interests  and  pleasures 
treated  with  respect,  has  not  Jack  the  same  desire  and  the 
same  right?  And  as  for  the  short  duration — which  does  the 
man  in  middle  life,  or  the  old  man,  remember  best  and  moat 
fondly,  the  years  next  him  or  those  in  which  he  was  a  boy  ? 

Jack  has  a  right  to  be  heard.  When  he  bursts  in  on  your 
conversation,  eager  and  palpitating,  if  he  is  a  tolerably  well- 
behaved  Jack  he  will  wait  for  the  end  of  your  paragraph,  and 
then  it  is  your  turn  for  politeness  and  a  hearing.  Esixicially 
should  he  be  heard  when  under  suspicion,  and  believed,  if  his 
truthfulness  is  up  to  the  average ;  if  it  is  not,  I  am  afraid 
you  are  to  blame.  If  the  matter  is  complicated  by  relations 
with  Bob,  or  “  some  othor  fellow,”  he  has  the  moral  right  to 
the  patient  investigation  and  dispassionate  judgment  that  we 
accord  to  our  felons,  undur  the  name  of  trial  by  jury. 

It  is  useless  to  say,  “  These  aro  stilted  notions  and  beyond 
the  appreciation  of  children,”  unless  you  think  that  your  Jack 
is  a  small  brute,  and  not  a  little  man.  If  ha  is  the  last  he  has 
the  germs  of  honour,  truth,  aud  self-respect.  If  you  mean 
to  develop  honour,  truth,  and  self-respect  yon  must  begin  by 
believing  in  them.  Respect  him  and  he  will  respect  himself. 
Trust  him  and  he  will  feel  the  full  responsibility.  Outrage 
his  childish  dignity  and  delicacy,  and  though  he  has  no  words 
in  which  to  express  the  sting,  it  will  rankle  deep  in  his  little 
heart.  Call  on  the  good  that  is  in  him  and  it  will  answer  yon. 
Rouse  the  evil  and  it  will  grow.  Be  as  wide  awako  for  his 
good  paints  as  for  his  shortcomings,  and  you  will  find  such 
praise  the  best  guano  for  the  small  boy  virtue-crop,  if  you 
wish  him  to  say  “  Thank  you,”  thank  him  yourself  when  he 
waits  on  you.  If  you  desire  him  to  be  well-bred,  treat  him 
with  scrupulous  politeness.  If  you  lose  your  temper,  don’t 
flatter  yourself  that  you  can  wipe  it  out  with  ten  pages  of  the 
Bible ;  or  that  it  will  escape  him,  even  if  he  does  not  look  up 
iu  ycur  face  with  round,  wondering  eyes,  and  ask  softly, 
“Mamma,  aren't  yon  quarrelling?”  as  once  bapponod  to  a 
friend  of  mine.  If  you  have  a  truth  for  bis  digestion  sproad 
it  abr<.ad  in  the  atmosphere.  Don’t  make  it  into  a  potion  or 
a  pill.  Live  it,  speak  it,  find  it  in  a  story,  aud  tell  or  read  it 
to  him ;  but  count  it  as  just  so  much  lost  time  when  you  sit 
down  and  say,  sepnlchrally,  “  My  child,  we  aro  made  of  the 
dust  of  the  earth  to  teach  ns  humility.  We  ought  to  be  good 
in  order  to  be  happy,  and  we  shall  be  happy  if  we  are  good.”  [ 
A  child  is  sure  to  shirk  such  heavy  instruction ;  he  believes 
little  in  precept,  but  looks  straight  at  example. 

I  am  aware  that  this  view  of  Jack’s  rights  and  perceptions 
is  a  troublesome  one.  It  will  break  in  often  on  calls  and  con¬ 
certs,  on  pickling,  preserving,  and  frock-braiding,  on  reading 
and  writing.  It  will  take  a  piece  here  out  of  the  best  hour, 
and  nip  off  a  bit  there  from  an  agreeable  plan.  It  requires  a 
care  and  caution  with  which  we  are  pleasantly  apt  to  dispense 
in  dealing  with  our  children.  If  we  are  irritated  when  Jack 
bursts  in  upon  our  reading  or  shakes  the  table  in  the  middle 
of  a  long-tailed  letter,  do  we  not  irritate  him  in  turn  when  we 
caU  him  off  from  his  play  to  bring  us  a  pin  ?  Have  we  any 
business  to  demand  of  him  a  self-oontrol  which  we  are  unable 
to  practise  ourselves  when  we  knock  down  the  house  that  he 
was  an  hour  in  building  with  one  sweep  of  our  skirts? 

A  troublesome  view,  I  admit  again.  Here  have  you  a  little 
stranger  in  this  world,  whose  incessant  drafts  on  your  sym- 
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patby  yoa  mast  honour,  because  you  are  the  only  firm  on 
whom  this  yourg  gentleman  has  as  yet  any  credit  of  the  sort. 
You  can’t  wind  him  up  and  set  him  running,  in  a  safe  place, 
out  of  harm's  way.  You  can’t  tie  him  in  a  theory,  like  a  baby- 
jumper,  and  leare  him  there.  Yen  can’t  snub  him  and  turn 
him  off,  though  bo  walks  straight  through  all  your  plans,  as 
he  is  sure  to  do.  At  least  you  will  not,  if  you  are  wise. 

Settle  down  at  your  crochet  or  your  gossip  and  leave  your 
little  sun  to  spend  four-fifths  of  his  day  with  his  nurse  or  in 
the  street  at  your  peril.  Push  him  off  with  “  Don’t  bother !" 
and  “  I  am  busy,”  to  tako  his  little  interests  outside  for  sym¬ 
pathy,  and  see  if  he  will  bring  yon  his  larger  anxieties.  Fold 
your  hatids  and  let  the  wind  bo  sown  in  his  heart,  and  see  what 
you  will  find  there  when  you  come  to  look  for  fruit 

I  know  there  are  women  to  whom  all  this  is  the  very  super¬ 
fluity  of  needless  painstaking — women  who  believe  that  there 
is  some  magic  virtue  inherent  in  the  two  words  “  Wife"  and 
‘’Mother" — with  all  the  qualities  belonging  thereto  left  out. 
It  is  enough  for  them  that  one  day  long  ago  they  married 
and  since  have  brought  children  into  the  world.  On  the 
strength  of  these  two  facts  alone,  husband  and  children  are 
henceforth  ex{)ected  to  love  them  to  the  end  of  their  lives,  no 
matter  how  unlovable  they  may  be.  Their  creed  apparently 
'  runs  like  this;  — 

I  •*  1  Mieve  that  I  am  a  Wife  and  Mother.  That  I  can  pre- 
j  sent  myself  constantly  to  husband  and  children  with  mouth 
down  at  the  corners,  temper  out  of  joint,  hair  down  my  back, 
and  the  worst  wrapper  in  town ;  and  though  they  dislike  un- 
[  tidiness,  whining,  and  ill-temper  in  other  people  it  will  not 
j  affect  them  in  the  least;  but  they  will  ectbu-dastically  pre- 
I  fer  me  to  the  rest  of  the  world,  because  I  am  a  Wife  and 
Mother. 

;  “  I  can  habitually  sour  their  sport  and  take  the  sparkle  out 

i  of  their  pleasure,  and  still  they  will  come  to  me  for  sympathy 
and  find  nothing  pleasant  without  me,  because  I  am  a  Wife 
i  and  Mother. 

j  “/  believe  that  everything  in  my  house  may  run  with  a 
j  creak  or  a  j^ir,  and  still  they  will  prefer  homo,  because  I  am 
i  in  it,  a  Wife  and  a  Mother.  I  believe  that  1  have  nothing  to 
;  learn,  because  I  am  a  Wife  and  a  Mother.  I  am  not  selfish, 

I  for  that  is  impossible  for  a  Wife  and  Mother.  1  am  nervous, 
t  but  that  is  only  natural  in  a  Wife  and  Mother. 

I  "  I  believe  that  I  do  wrong  in  a  general  way,  but  never  on 
I  any  particular  count,  being  a  Wife  and  Mother.  If  my  Louse 
is  out  of  order,  our  expenses  beyond  our  income,  and  the 
'  children  sicUly,  fretful,  and  quarrelsome,  it  is  not  that  there 
.  is  anything  amiss  in  my  management,  but  simply  that  my 
house  and  children  are  entirely  unlike  all  others,  and  there  is 
,  no  possible  method  of  keeping  them  clean  and  under  discipline. 

I  To  think  otherwise  would  be  to  cast  a  slur  on  me,  a  Wife  and 
[  Mother ;  and  no  matter  how  repulsive  and  provoking  I  should 
appear  were  I  somebody  else,  as  Wife  and  Mother  I  have 
a  right  to  expect  the  entire  devotion  of  both  husband  and 
children,  unless  they  are  miracles  of  infidelity  and  ingi'ati- 
tude.” 

Ladies  may  protest  and  indignantly  disclaim  such  a  creed, 
but  is  not  that  a  very  common  practice  reduced  to  words  ? 
Oh  I  the  pity !  the  pity  of  it !  that  the  mortal  folly  of  all 
'  this  cannot  be  driven  home  to  the  comprehension  of  women. 
Think  of  a  woman  settling  down  in  the  midst  of  her  house¬ 
hold  simply  vegetating.  Her  husband  is  modified  by  years 
and  experience,  but  she  learns  nothing.  Her  children  grow, 
but  she  never  advances.  She  instinctively  looks  after  shirts 
and  puddings ;  and  to  give  her  whole  mind  to  these  matters 
she  sends  her  troublesome,  meddling,  busy,  inquisitive  little 
Jack  anywhere  out  of  her  way. 

The  poor  little  fellow  goes  about  with  the  “Why?"  that 
Gcd  set  on  the  end  of  his  tongue,  to  be  answered  sometimes 


by  a  wise  man,  oftener  by  a  fool.  Ho  grows  to  companion¬ 
able  age,  and  finds  that  he  regards  his  mother  with  traditional 
respect  and  a  certain  interest  due  to  the  source  whence 
his  shirt-buttons  and  hot  dinners  are  derived.  Bat  he  has  a 
habit  of  finding  all  the  enthusiasm,  romance,  and  delight  of 
his  young  life  outside  of  his  home — a  habit  acquired  years 
before,  when  he  was  a  very  little  boy,  and  much  in  his 
mother’s  way.  In  those  days  she  was  the  oldest,  the  loveliest, 
the  wittiest,  and  the  dearest  woman  in  the  world;  and  he 
rather  pined  for  her  society.  In  these  days  she  is  unmistake- 
ably  frenzy.  She  has  all  the  exploded  notions  of  fifty  years 
ago.  Sbe  is  weak,  vain,  irritable,  rash,  and  undignified;  en¬ 
dowed  with  all  the  attributes,  in  fact,  proper  to  a  woman  who 
has  vegetated  without  once  asking  whether  she  was  doing 
all  that  might  be  expected  of  her.  Jack  has  an  instinctive 
tenderness  and  respect  for  her  as  his  mother,  but  she  insists 
on  an  active  personal  preference  and  admiration.  How  can 
Jack  prefer  a  woman  stupid  and  selfish  enough  to  have  learned 
nothing  in  the  last  half-century  ?  and  if  he  would  walk  half 
a  mile  out  of  his  way  to  avoid  such  a  woman,  if  she  were  not 
his  mother,  by  what  stretching  and  palling  of  possibilities  con 
he  admire  and  venerate  her  ? 

I  meet  enough  of  such  women,  uneasy,  dissatisfied,  and 
pained.  I  often  hear  mothers  bewailing  over  the  undutiful 
tendencies  of  this  generation.  I  see  also  the  gentle,  gracious, 
keen-eyed,  intelligent  mother,  the  woman  who,  having  her 
children,  recognised  the  full  value  of  what  she  had  at  stake, 
and  the  full  weight  of  her  responsibility.  Very  determined 
and  unwearying  was  this  little  woman  in  her  quiet  way. 
When  the  plan  that  worked  so  well  with  Clara  failed  with 
Bob,  with  gentle,  sagacious  patience,  she  set  herself  to  find 
another.  When  she  caught  herself  undoing  her  precept  by 
her  practice  she  took  herself  to  task  and  rebuked  herself 
with  severity.  As  her  children  grew  sbe  grew  with  them, 
dreading  only  to  be  left  behind.  She  called  them  her  roses, 
and  when  she  was  selfish  or  lazy,  said  to  herself,  “  But  my 
roses  will  not  clamber  and  shade  my  door-stone  through  the 
heat  unless  I  weed,  and  water,  and  prune,  and  cut,  and  tie, 
and  watch  them  now.”  Others  looked  on  sneeringly,  or 
stupidly  indifferent.  They  had  tried  all  that ;  or  why  be  the 
slave  of  your  children  ?  But  to-day  I  see  our  little  ^lothor 
hanging  on  her  son’s  arm,  and  very  proud  of  Jack,  who  is 
quite  as  proud  of  her,  while  over  the  way  another  Mother 
sits  alone,  groaning  over  her  thistle-crop. 
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A  TALE  OF  THE  PRESENT  DAT. 

BT  THE  AUTHOR  OF  “  MILDRED'S  WEDDIXO,”  ETC.,  ETC. 

CHAPTER  XXX. 

X  dismal  lodgings,  in  the  foul  air  of  Sharpton,  Mr. 

Woodford’s  health  sank  rapidly,  and  Fairy  added  the 
pangs  of  self-reproach  to  the  mental  anxiety  she  was  already 
suffering.  She  bad  called  pride  to  her  aid,  and  she  had 
ceased  now  to  weary  Philip  with  letters  to  which  he  either 
could  or  would  give  no  answer.  She  would  wait  patiently, 
and  see  what  he  meant.  It  could  not  bo  that  ho  had  forgotten 

her,  but  if  he  had -  She  never  carried  her  thoughts  any 

farther  yet,  but  she  knew  too  well  what  shape  they  would 
take  when  she  did.  The  days  and  weeks  went  wearily  on, 
consumed  in  aching  patience  and  all  the  slow  torture  of 
suspense,  never  bringing  a  word,  a  line,  to  assuage  the 
agonising  thirst  of  her  sick  heart.  In  this  long  anguish  of  hope 
deferred  the  sufferer's  even  temper  at  last  gave  way.  She 
would  sit  silent  for  hours,  and  answer  fiercely  when  irritated 
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hj  her  brothers  and  sisters,  or  when  forced  to  join  in  the 
general  discord  and  clash  of  misery  to  which  their  lives  were 
tuned. 

Apparently,  now  there  were  no  letters  to  pocket,  Mrs.  Wood¬ 
ford  grew  very  innocent,  amiable,  and  conscientious,  never 
losing  an  opportunity  to  express  her  disgust  and  contempt 
for  all  moanness  and  treachery.  To  do  her  justice,  she  never 
knew  and  never  saw  how  her  daughter  suffered.  Always 
with  her  husband,  always  full  of  anxiety,  care,  and  love 
for  him,  she  had  no  eyes  for  others.  All  her  fatigues 
endured  for  him  were  a  labour  of  love,  and  if  sbe  cherished 
a  dull,  cold  resentment  against  Fairy,  and  sinned  cruelly 
against  her,  it  was  all  done  for  this  beloved  husband's  sake, 
and  touched  by  the  light  of  this  great  love,  and  done  to  save 
his  life,  her  deed  took  to  her  the  colour  and  shape  of  a  holy 
and  urgent  duty. 

It  would  be  a  dreary  task  to  detail  the  wretchedness  of 
their  lives  now  that  they  were  apparently  deserted  by  Mr. 
Norman.  Equally  dreary  would  it  be  to  tell  of  the  daily 
reproaches  heaped  upon  Fairy ;  sbe  was  the  scapegoat  upon 
whose  bead  were  laid  the  sins  of  all. 

Did  Lionel,  prowling  the  streets,  get  a  black  eye  from  a 
street  urchin  dirtier  and  more  miserable  than  himself,  was 
not  the  fault  hers,  whose  obstinacy  and  selflsbness  had  turned 
them  all  out  of  house  and  home  ?  Did  Charlie  disgrace  him¬ 
self  by  actually  going  after  an  errand-boy’s  place  at  the 
stationer’s,  was  it  not  the  fault  of  that  sister  who  bad  cruelty 
deprived  him  of  a  profession  and  prosperous  career?  For 
there  was  no  doubt  that,  but  for  her,  the  big  bank  of  Sharp- 
ton  would  at  this  minute  be  enriching  them  all,  under  the 
names  of  Norman,  Urind,  and  Woodford.  , 

Was  bright-eyed  Mab  pale  and  sickly  in  this  grimy  atmo¬ 
sphere,  was  pretty  Doll  lazier  and  nntidier  than  ever,  and 
much  inclined  to  accept  tickets  for  unknown  concerts  from 
unknown  individuals;  then  look  to  it.  Fairy,  and  answer  it  to 
yourself,  that  jour  brothers  are  outcasts  and  errand-boys, 
and  your  sisters  are  driven  to  disgrace  and  death.  And  lost 
and  worst  of  all,  hero  was  her  father  dying  before  her  eyes, 
and  she  would  not  lift  a  hand  to  save  him.  Still  in  the 
midst  of  their  hardest  miseries  they  seemed  not  to  be  quite 
friendless;  anonymous  letters  reached  them  with  myste¬ 
rious  orders  within  payable  from  “John  Doe"  to  “Richard 
Roe,”  fsmiliar  names,  whoso  greetings  had  too  often  reached 
them  in  another  shape.  And  baskets  of  frnit  and  other 
dainties  for  the  sick  man  came  to  their  door  in  a  silent  and 
ghostly  way. 

These  mysterious  gift.s,  being  all  addressed  to  Fairy,  kept 
up  Mrs.  Woodford’s  flagging  spirits.  Sbe  set  them  all  down 
as  coming  from  Mr.  Norman's  liberal  hand,  and  looked  on 
them  as  proofs  cf  bis  unfading  attachment  to  her  daughter, 
that  wonderfully  obtuse  and  ungrateful  daughter,  who  still 
remained  insensible  to  his  affection. 

Agnes,  who  knew  that  these  opportune  letters  and  baskets 
were  not  from  Mr.  Norman,  who  secretly  believed  they 
came  from  some  ardent  and  undeclared  admirer  of  her  own, 
nevertheless  strengthened  her  mother’s  faith  through  them 
in  Mr.  Norman,  fearing  otherwise  the  desperation  of  that 
lady  would  force  her  into  a  confldence  that  would  by  no 
means  be  judicious.  Sbe  herself  was  quite  well  and  cheer¬ 
ful  in  the  midst  of  the  family  sorrows.  Hot  dainties  and 
cold  dainties  and  surreptitious  bottles  of  wine  found  their 
way  to  her  room,  and  lurked  concealed  in  the  cupboards. 
Moreover,  Mr.  Shepherd  was  miserable,  and  had  told  her  she 
had  mide  him  discontented  with  his  fate  and  curse  the  hour 
he  was  bom.  And  if  this  was  not  enough  to  put  her  in  high 
spirits,  that  ridiculous  clerk,  who  had  resigned  the  post-ofliee 
and  emigrated  to  the  United  States,  bad,  before  embarking, 
gone  on  his  knees  to  her  to  imjdoro  her  to  accompany  him. 


Her  magnanimous  determination  never  to  desert  her  father 
and  mother  in  their  distress  bad  bnt  riveted  the  lengthening 
chain  which  this  poor  captive  carried  with  him  across  the 
sea.  Add  to  these  invigorating  circnmstances  the  fact  that 
the  big  bay  was  still  daily  at  her  disposal,  and  we  shall  no 
longer  wonder  that  Agnes’s  health  and  spirits  suffered  very 
little  in  the  Sharpton  lodgings. 

The  arrival  of  Mrs.  Norman  at  Wellclose  was  a  source  of 
great  excitement  and  expectation  to  Mrs.  Woodford. 

Would  she  call  at  their  dismal  lodgings?  What  a  pity  the 
carpet  was  so  faded,  the  curtains  so  dingy !  Could  nothing 
be  done  to  make  them  look  better?  What  could  they  wear 
if  Mrs.  Norman  invited  them  all  to  dinner?  And  why  were 
Mab  and  Dolt  so  untidy  ?  Suppose  Mrs.  Norman  called  and 
caught  them  in  their  ragged  gowns  and  their  rongh  hair, 
what  would  she  think  of  the  family  ? 

Apparently  she  did  not  think  of  the  family  at  all,  for  days 
went  by  and  they  heard  nothing  of  her,  and  Agnes’s  affec¬ 
tionate  note  remained  unanswered.  At  length,  when  Mrs. 
Woodford’s  excitement  was  wound  up  to  fever  height,  and 
her  eyes,  running  to  and  fro  over  the  faces  of  her  wild 
children,  seemed  to  gather  in  a  fresh  madness  and  misery 
from  the  sight  of  each,  there  fell  amongst  them  a  little 
scented  billot,  which  presented  compliments  to  Miss  Wood¬ 
ford,  and  proffered  her  the  cold  hospitality  of  Wellclose.  Wo 
have  seen  how  she  accepted  it,  and  what  she  gained  by  it. 

Mrs.  Woodford  looked  dismally  at  her  daughter  Fairy. 
Why  was  she  not  asked?  Why  would  she  not  go  unasked, 
and  take  the  heart  of  her  intended  mother-in-law  by  storm  ? 
It  was  so  important  Mrs.  Norman  should  like  her.  It  was 
just  like  Fairy  to  be  looking  her  very  worst — white,  meiau- 
chnly,  and  thin — just  when  it  was  of  the  utmost  consequence 
to  her  to  look  well.  And  so,  in  mournful  chimes,  evor  rirgio!' 
to  the  same  tune,  did  poor  Mrs.  Woodford’s  voice  go  on,  till 
Mrs.  Norman,  without  bestowing  even  a  sight  of  her  weary 
face  upon  the  Woodfords,  took  her  departure  for  London. 
Then  Mrs.  Woodford  took  up  another  wail. 

Well,  it  served  Fairy  right.  S'ae  might  have  said  more,  but 
the  girl  drooped  visibly,  like  “  a  woman  grieved  in  spirit  and 
forsaken,’’  and  cruel  words  might  crush  out  the  feeble  life  in 
her.  So  Fairy  was  loft  in  peacd  for  awhile,  and  thus  the 
autumn  faded  away  into  winter.  It  was  mid-winter,  cold, 
slushy,  dirty  winter,  such  weather  as  only  Sharpton  knew, 
when  the  blow  fell  that  crushed  her  last  lingering  hope. 

Sbe  had  ceased  to  watch  for  the  postman ;  but  one  day, 
after  his  startling  rap,  Charlie  ran  to  her  room. 

“  Fay,”  he  cried,  “  here  is  a  newspaper  for  you — an  Irish 
paper." 

With  a  passionate  throb  of  the  heart,  and  a  swift  flush 
rising  to  her  cheek,  she  seized  the  packet.  The  address  was 
not  in  Philip’s  writing,  but  surely  there  would  bo  something 
in  the  paper  itself  to  show  that  it  came  from  him.  She 
spread  the  printed  sheet  open,  and  with  nervous  glance 
scanned  each  column.  There  was  nothing — not  a  word — yes, 
what  is  this  marked  faintly  with  a  pencil  ?  “  Fistivities  at 

Polfor, — This  ancient  mansion  has  been  the  scene  of  unwonted 
hospitality  since  taken  possession  of  by  its  present  owner. 
General  Sinclair.  The  general  is  now  entertaining  a  large 
circle  of  guests,  among  whom  are  Lord  and  Lady  Baldhu, 
Sir  Brian  and  Lady  Fitzmorran,  the  Hon.  Mrs.  Norman, 
Colonel  Ginger  and  the  Misses  Ginger,  Major  Macgillicuildy, 
Lieutenant  Rayner,  and  others.  On  Thursday  last  a  grand 
fancy  ball  was  given  to  the  neighbouring  nobility  and  gentry. 
The  ball  was  held  in  the  flue  old  picture-gallery,  and  was 
opened  by  a  quadrille,  in  which  Mies  Sinclair  danced  with 
Lieutenant  Rayner.  It  is  reported,  and  we  believe  tnily, 
that  among  the  many  aspirants  to  her  hand,  the  beautiful 
heiress  has  made  choice  of  this  gallant  young  soldier.  The 
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mAiriafe,  it  is  ssid,  vill  take  place  early  in  the  spring.  The 
ball  conclnled  with  a  magniBcent  show  of  fireworks  on  the 
lawn,  to  a  sight  of  which  the  peasantry  were  freely  admitted." 

Fairy  read  this  without  fainting  or  shrieking,  or  even 
shedding  a  tear.  She  was  past  that  now.  She  only  felt  a 
deadly  shirer  pass  orer  her,  a  fearful  tightening  of  the  heart, 
and  then  a  cold  apathy,  a  snllcn,  silent  despair,  in  which  it 
seemed  to  her  that  everything  was  dead,  even  the  world 
itself.  Gathering  the  paper  in  her  hand,  without  even 
uttering  an  exclamation,  though  her  face  wore  a  strange 
deathly  pallor,  she  carried  it  to  her  father,  and  laid  it  before 
him. 

He  was  in  bed;  be  was  very  weak  and  seldom  rose  now, 
but  throngh  his  sufferings  he  had  never  whispered  a  reproach 
to  his  daughter,  or  expressed  a  reg^t  regarding  her  conduct. 
The  gratitude,  the  affection  Fairy  garnered  for  him  in  her 
heart  for  this  had  something  fearful  in  its  depth  and  tender¬ 
ness.  His  forbearance,  his  kindness  pierced  her  with  a 
keener  anguish  than  the  sharpest  words  the  others  used. 

“  What  does  this  mean,  father?*'  she  said.  “ Do  you  think 
it  is  true  ?" 

Mr.  Woodford  read  the  paragraph  slowly. 

“I  fear.  Fairy,  it  is  true.  Do  you  recollect  what  I  told 
you  long  sgo  about  your  being  a  clog  to  Philip,  to  hold  him 
down  in  a  painful,  obscure  position  ?  I  think  this  means  that 
be  has  recognised  that  truth,  and  has  made  up  his  mind  to 
the  only  course  that  can  give  him  the  chance  of  an  honour¬ 
able  career.  How  long  is  it  since  be  wrote  to  yon?” 

“  Three  months."  Fairy’s  voice  was  very  faint  and  low. 
Her  father  looked  at  her  sorrowfully ;  he  knew  nothing  of 
all  the  plots  and  schemes  seething  around  him ;  he  had  always 
tried  to  ignore  bis  worst  miseries,  and  knowing  how  he  still 
strove  to  cheat  himself  with  the  shadow  of  the  gentleman  be 
once  was,  his  wife  had  spared  him  the  history  of  her  guilt. 

“Philip  Rayner  is  cruel,”  he  said  gently.  “He  ought  not 
to  have  kept  yon  in  suspense  so  long.  He  should  have  found 
courage  long  ago  to  tell  yon  that  your  mutual  attachment 
was  hopeless  and  useless.” 

A  dry,  gasping  sob  rose  in  Fairy's  throat. 

“  Yon  do  not  think  him  mean,  dishonourable,  papa  ?" 

“Not  as  the  world  goesf  my  dear.  A  marriage  with  yon 
would  have  been  misery — ruin,  in  fact.  A  marriage  with 
Misa  Sinclair,  if  she  be  really  a  rich  heiress,  will  be  comfort, 
prosperity,  position,  honour — all  that  life  is  worth  living  for." 

“  You  think,  then,  that  Philip  has  acted  for  the  boat— ho 
has  done  what  is  best  for  his  own  happiness,  and  bo  has  no 
need  of  me  now  to  make  him  happy  ?” 

The  girl's  eyes  shone  with  a  strange  fever  as  she  said  this. 

“  I  think  so,  Fay.  At  all  events,  I  cannot  blame  him.  Mo 
is  very  poor  and  very  forlorn  ;  he  feels  it  would  be  selfish 
and  wicked  to  marry  a  penniless  girL  I  hope  it  will  be  hap¬ 
pier  for  yon  as  it  is — I  know  it  will  be  happier  lor  him." 

“  Yon  think,  then,  it  would  be  selfish  in  me  to  interfere 
with  his  plans  ?  I  ought  not  to  write  to  Miss  Sinclair.  I 
ought  not  to  appeal  to  bis  honour— his  affection?” 

“  You  would  ruin  him  if  you  did,  and  do  yourself  no  good.” 
“  Then  he  does  not  care  for  me  any  more  7' 

There  was  such  ghastly  woe  in  her  a<‘pect,  such  measnre- 
lese  despair  in  her  voice,  that  her  father,  touched  to  tears — 
she  shed  none — took  her  bond  tenderly  as  he  answered — 

“I  will  not  ssy  so,  my  dear.  I  think  be  cares  very  much. 
I  think  that,  having  accepted  what  is  inevitable  himself, 
having  coarageonsly  and  cheerfully  borne  bis  fate,  be  will 
be  glad  to  bear  that  you  tco  have  made  an  effort  to  be 
happy.” 

“Yon  feel  quite  sure  that  he  does  not  want  me  now?  I 
have  no  longer  any  part  in  his  life?” 

“  It  seems  to  me,  my  dear,  that  your  paths  are  separate 


now,  and  this  is  his  doing,  not  yours ;  but  I  firmly  believe 
the  young  man  did  love  you  truly,  and  has  only  yielded  to 
circumstances,  and  will  always  be  glad  to  hear  of  your 
welfare." 

Kneeling  down  by  the  bed.  Fairy  leant  her  face  on  her 
father's  hand ;  then  gently  relinquishing  it,  she  stole  softly 
away. 

She  went  to  her  own  room,  and  sat  down  to  think.  The 
time,  then,  was  come  of  which  she  had  dreamed  so  often ;  the 
time  when  no  act  of  hers  would  be  a  stab  to  Philip's  peace ; 
the  time  when  to  yield  him  np  silently,  without  a  struggle, 
would  bo  the  most  generous  kindness  she  could  show  him ; 
the  time  when  fidelity  to  him  would  be  doing  him  a  kind 
of  wrong,  because  he  was  already  faithless  to  her,  and  her 
constancy  would  be  a  sting  and  a  flaw  in  his  new  happiness. 
Yes,  the  day  had  arrived  when  for  his  own  sake,  that  he 
might  be  rich,  prosperous,  honoured,  it  would  be  a  proof  of 
love  to  renounce  him.  His  happiness  no  longer  depended 
on  her,  and  she  might  go  her  own  drear,  chill,  barren  way 
without  causing  him  a  single  pang.  A  pang!  What  was 
she  thinking  of?  He  would  be  glad  to  hear  she  had  for¬ 
gotten  him,  for  memory  was  grief,  and  to  grieve  was  to 
reproach.  She  would  try  to  rejoice  at  his  good  fortune, 
and  she  would  not  trouble  him  with  her  evil  days.  She 
wished  she  had  been  generous  enough  months  ago  to 
write  and  release  him  from  bis  word;  it  was  cruel  to 
force  an  honourable  and  good  man  to  show  her  in  such 
a  way  as  this  that  he  dared  not  ruin  himself  for  her  sake. 
What  bitterness  he  must  have  suffered  before  he  could 
harden  bimfelf  to  pain  a  poor,  tender,  fragile  little  thing  like 
her!  He  was  so  pitiful,  so  good,  so  kind,  she  ought  to  have 
spared  him  this.  In  this  long,  slow,  dreary  winter-timo  she 
had  surely  lost  the  clearness  of  her  brain,  else  she  might 
have  guessed  before  what  his  silence  meant,  and  so  have 
written  to  say  she  was  well  and  happy,  and  contented  that 
he  should  seek  elsewhere  the  fortune  and  tho  joy  that  she 
could  never  give.  Her  father  had  asked  her  once  what 
right  she  bad  to  pull  an  honourable,  struggling  man  down 
to  the  level  of  her  misery  ?  No  right— she  had  none — and 
Philip  bad  acted  well  in  leaving  her,  and  no  tongue  should 
utter  a  whisper  against  him  in  her  presence. 

Ah  me!  how  dreary  and  empty  the  world  was!  She 
wished  she  could  die.  Not  that  she  wanted  Philip  to  grieve 
for  her.  She  would  not  embitter  bis  new  prosperity  with 
one  remorseful  thought — but  it  was  so  hard  and  weary  to 
live.  Perhaps  she  had  it  in  hor  power  to  do  good — to  save 
her  family  from  wretchedness  by  marrying  Mr.  Norman,  if 


he  cared  for  such  a  poor  thing  as  she  was;  but  somehow 
the  thought  was  dreadful  to  her  still,  and  she  oould  not 
bear  it  in  her  heart  just  yet. 

All  this,  and  more,  passed  through  her  innocent,  guile¬ 
less  spirit  without  bringing  the  shadow  of  an  angry  feeling 
or  the  burning  of  one  envious,  jealous,  revengeful  thought. 
Simple  in  mind  as  in  heart,  she  sat  patient  beneath  her 
grief,  striving  for  his  sake  to  be  glad  that  his  love  was 
worn  away  to  so  thin  a  thread  that  he  could  afford  to  cut 
the  tie,  and  drift  away  from  the  current  of  her  wretched¬ 
ness.  It  was  always  for  his  sake  she  had  been  faithful— 
it  had  made  her  very  happy  to  be  true;  but  if  to  be  un¬ 
faithful  made  him  happy,  why  should  she  shrink  from  tho 
suffering  it  caused  her?  She  had  accepted  peace,  joy,  com¬ 
fort  from  bis  dear  hands  these  many  years — should  she  not 
hoar  tho  sorrow  he  gave  without  complaint?  It  never 
occurred  to  her  to  doubt  the  truth  of  the  paragraph  she 
had  read.  During  the  long  months  of  this  dreary  winter 
she  bad  fought  against  conviction,  against  fear  aod  despair, 
till  she  had  no  longer  power  to  disbelieve.  And  Pailip’s 
own  words  rang  in  her  ears  continually — “If  I. do  not  write, 
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jou  may  know  I  have  forgutton  yon.”  Against  these  she 
could  array  no  force  of  unbelief,  and  even  the  strength  of 
her  p<vn  love,  and  faith,  and  tenderness  fell  down  before  them. 

She  sat  with  dry,  haggard  eyes,  tearless,  shivering,  and 
patient,  till  Mab  called  her  down  to  tea.  Every  one  rose 
when  she  came  to  the  table,  and  all  vied  in  setting  a  ohair 
for  her,  and  in  showing  her  a  hundred  little  kindnesses  to 
t  which  she  was  almost  unused  now. 

“Look  here.  Fay,”  said  Charlie,  “I  cold  an  old  Latin 
grammar  to-day,  and  got  sixpence  for  it,  and  I’ve  bought 
some  hot  buns— have  one,  do." 

“  Here’s  my  cushion.  Fay,”  said  Doll ;  “  you  can’t  think 
how  comfortable  it  makes  that  old  chair,  if  you  stick  it  well 
in  at  your  back.  Only  do  try  now,  and  lot  me  arrange  it  for 
yon  just  as  I  do  for  myself.” 

Fairy’s  lip  quivered  a  little,  but  she  would  have  smiled 
had  she  not  looked  up  and  caught  her  mother’s  eyes  fixed  on 
her.  Mrs.  Woodford  was  crying,  and  the  sight  of  her  tears, 
and  the  keen  distress  upon  her  face,  startled  Fairy. 

“Mammal  mamma!”  she  cried  eagerly,  “don’t  bo  sorry 
for  mo !” 

The  effort  was  beyond  her  strength:  a  bitter  cry  burst 
from  her  lips,  and  throwing  her  arms  up  wildly  she  fell  on 
tho  floor. 

CHAPTER  XXXL 

“  TF  Queen  Elizabeth  herself  had  come  and  told  me  Philip 

-1-  would  be  such  a  scoundrel,  I  shouldn’t  have  believed 
it,”  exclaimed  Mrs.  Woodford  with  indignation. 

Strange  to  say,  this  was  perfectly  trup.  And  all  she  had 
done  to  separate  her  daughter  from  him  counted  with  her 
as  nothing  the  moment  he  himself  sinned  against  Fairy. 
She  had  never  believed  be  would  desert  her — she  had  never 
thought  to  succeed  in  her  machinations.  She  was  terrified 
and  miserable  now,  and  loud  in  her  indignation  against 
Philip,  bitter  in  her  secret  reproaches  to  Agnes. 

“Perhaps  Fairy  will  die,” she  said,  “or,  if  she  lives,  I  have, 
at  all  events,  through  yon  deprived  her  of  a  good  husband. 
I  sfaall  never  be  happy  again  nnless  she  marries  well,  and  I 
see  no  chance  of  that,  for  I  verily  believe  Mr.  Norman  moans 
nothing,  and  has  deserted  ns  altogether.” 

“Write  to  him  and  see,  mamma,”  returned  Agnes. 

But  Airs.  Woodford  had  grown  suddenly  very  conscientious. 

“I’il  do  nothing  without  Fairy’s  consent,”  she  said. 

Going  to  her  sick  daughter's  bedside,  and  looking  down  on 
the  pale,  patient  face,  lying  so  white  and  still  on  the  pillow, 
her  heart  grew  hot  with  indignation  against  the  false  lover 
who  caused  her  this  suffering. 

“Who  would  have  thought  Philip  could  be  so  cruel,  so 
bard,  so  fickle?” she  said  to  herself. 

All  the  blame  was  his  now,  all  the  sin  bis,  and  her  own 
conscience  grew  white  and  clear  before  the  blackness  of  his 
treachery. 

“Fairy,  my  dear,"  she  said  kindly,  “don’t  grieve  about 
that  unworthy  fellow.  I  hope  you’ll  live  to  marry  a  better 
man  and  forget  him.  You'll  do  me  justice,  my  dear,  you’ll 
acknowledge  that  in  spite  of  all  I  felt  I’ve  kept  my  word  with 
him,  and  never  tried  to  turn  yon  against  him  while  be 
remained  true  to  yon.  But  now  be  is  himself  going  to 
be  married  the  case  is  different.  I  am  freed  from  my 
promise.  Ton  remember  his  words— ‘Don’t  make  her 
untrue  to  me,  unless  I  am  first  faithless  to  her.’  And  I  am 
sure.  Fairy,  I  have  not  done  so.  But  now,  of  cours.',  I  am 
anxious  fur  your  future  wtlfare.  Shall  I  write  and  tell  a 
friend  of  yours  how  ill  you  are?" 

“Not  Mr.  Norman— not  jet,"  answered  Fairy  quickly. 
“Give  me  time.” 


The  fear  and  excitement  of  her  manner  prevented  argu¬ 
ment,  nevertheless  Mrs.  Woodford  wroto  to  Mr.  Norman, 
satisfying  her  conscience  by  assuring  herself  that  she  wrote 
only  as  a  friend  to  give  him  news  of  the  family.  But  before 
this  letter  was  posted  a  new  misfortune  obliged  Agnes  to  add 
a  postscript  of  an  alarming  nature.  I 

Mr.  Woodford  had  caught  cold,  and  in  his  state  of  heslth  a 
cold  was  serious.  Papidly  ho  became  dangerously  ill,  and 
his  unhappy  wife  with  wild  eyes  watched  him  in  a  terror  and 
anguish  which  it  was  not  in  her  nature  to  restrain.  The 
sorrow  and  fear  of  this  sharp  sickness  fell  down  on  the  Wood¬ 
ford  family,  and  struck  them  helpless.  Lionel  kept  the 
front  door  incessantly  on  its  hinges  by  rushing  to  and  fro 
into  the  street,  and  standing  at  windy  comers,  under  the 
vague  impression  that  this  was  doing  something  and  it  might 
bring  in  money.  Charlie,  grown  frantic,  knocked  wildly  at 
unknown  doors,  and  accosted  middle-aged  gentlemen  in 
the  street  with  earnest  petitions  to  be  taken  immediately  as  a 
clerk,  and  presented  at  once  with  a  half-year’s  salary. 

All  the  work  fell  on  Roots,  while  Doll  slept  shivered,  and 
cried,  and  Mab,  very  restless,  wandered  from  her  favourite 
sister’s  ragged  couch  to  Fairy’s  bedside  with  consolation  and 
cups  of  cold  water,  this  being  all  she  had  to  give.  Agnes 
took  tho  business  department  into  her  hands,  borrowing  small 
coin  of  her  acquaintances,  or  selling  tho  trifling  articles  of 
jewellery — not  her  own — still  remaining  in  the  family. 

Into  the  depth  of  this  confusion  and  fear,  when  Mr.  Wood¬ 
ford's  life  hung  on  a  thread,  there  dropped  like  a  weight  of  ice 
this  missive  from  Mr.  Norman 

“Mr  DEAR  Mbs.  Woodpobd, — I  grieve  much  to  hear  of 
your  distresses.  I  have  been  obliged  to  submit  to  Grind 
respecting  your  affairs ;  any  interference  on  my  part  would 
have  led  to  a  quarrel  and  the  breaking  up  of  our  long-stand¬ 
ing  partnership.  The  interest  of  the  bank  and  the  commands 
of  my  mother  would  not  admit  of  my  oarrying  things  so  far. 
It  would  have  been  too  painful  to  mo  to  remain  at  Sbarpton 
during  late  even's,  so  I  have  taken  a  long  holiday.  When 
Grind  is  determined  to  be  a  thorongh  business  man  I  leave 
him  to  himself.  I  regret  much  to  hear  of  Jlr.  Woodford’s 
continued  illness,  and  also  of  Miss  Flora’s  indisposition.  I 
return  to  Sharpton  immediately,  but  I  cannot  promise  myself 
the  pleasure  of  seeing  you.  My  own  feelings  will  not  permit 
it.  In  justice  to  myself,  I  must  refuse  to  continue  a  friend¬ 
ship  which  exposes  me  to  the  nnm.s  of  perseeutor.  Unless, 
then,  one  day  I  am  recalled  by  your  daughter’s  own  hand, 
yon  must  henceforth  deem  me  a  stranger.  With  kindest 
wishes  for  all. 

Faithfully  yours, 

“Leslie  Norman" 

As  Mrs.  Woodford  read  this  her  eyes  dilated  more  and 
more  with  the  glare  of  madness,  and  seizing  her  eldest 
..daughter's  arm  with  a  convulsive  clutch  like  the  grasp  of  a 
drowning  man,  sho  flung  tho  letter  from  her. 

“We  had  better  all  die,”  she  whispered  fiercely,  as  her 
eyes  rolled  wildly  round  on  the  faces  of  her  children. 

Doll,  rising  from  her  ragged  cushions,  b^an  to  cry,  and 
Lionel  and  Mab  soon  joined  her.  Charlie  and  Agnes  picked 
up  the  letter  and  read  it. 

“  I’ll  carry  it  to  Fairy,”  said  Agnes. 

But  at  that  moment  Fairy  entered  the  room. 

“  Mamma,”  she  said  anxiously,  “  the  doctor  wishes  to  speak 
to  you." 

At  these  words  tho  ambushed  terror  in  Mrs.  Woodford’s 
wild  eyes  sprang  into  them  with  a  strength  so  dire,  an 
anguish  so  terrible,  that  her  daughter  shrank  back  appalbd. 

“Ycnr  father  is  dying!”  she  cried.  "Let  me  pass,  mui^ 
deress !  yon  have  killed  him !  ’ 
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She  roahed  from  the  room,  and  her  harried  step  was  heard 
on  the  stairs  as  she  hastened  to  her  hnsband’s  chamber. 
There,  in  a  mcment,  thinking  only  of  him,  she  forgot  the 
words  she  had  uttered  in  the  frenzy  and  fire  of  her  passion, 
bat  they  had  passed  over  Fairy  like  a  blight,  and  withered 
her.  She  stood  like  a  statue,  with  her  head  drooping,  her 
hands  clasped,  her  face  colourless,  her  eyes  fixed  on  the  floor. 

Was  this  true  ?  In  her  lore  for  Philip,  who  did  not  want 
her,  had  she  killed  her  father  ? 

“Fay!”  cried  Mab,  “don't  mind  ma!  She  never  means 
what  she  says.  It's  all  nonsense.” 

“Don't  stand  there,  like  Lot's  wife,  all  of  a  shiver,”  ob¬ 
served  Agnes.  “  rd  bear  my  misery  at  least  sitting  down  if 
I  were  you.” 

Doll  rose  from  the  ragged  sofa,  and,  coming  to  her  sister, 
she  twined  her  arms  round  her  and  cried  bitterly. 

“  0  Fay !  my  dear  Fay !  ma  didn't  mean  it.  Come  and  lie 
on  the  sofa  do,  and  PU  put  the  cushion  nicely  under  your  bead.” 

At  the  touch  of  her  twining  arms  Fmry  roused  herself, 
and  tried  to  force  her  trembling  lips  to  speak. 

“Isn’t  it  true?”  she  asked.  “Why,  then,  were  you  all 
crying  ?" 

“  It  was  Mr.  Norman’s  letter,”  said  Agnes,  shrugging  her 
shoulders,  “  that  brought  on  this  universal  howL” 

“Don’t  read  it.  Fay,”  exclaimed  Charlie,  “  it's  a  cat's  letter ! 
If  I  were  you  I'd  have  nothing  to  do  with  it.  If  Phil  has 
turned  sneak,  that's  no  reason  why  you  should  walk  into  a  gin.” 

Fairy,  however,  took  the  letter,  read  it  quietly,  and  put  it 
into  her  pocket.  Then  holding  up  her  l^d  to  say  she  must 
not  be  questioned,  she  left  the  room.  At  the  foot  of  the  stairs 
she  awaited  the  arrival  of  the  old  doctor — whose  admiration 
for  Agnes  still  led  to  unfeed  visits  to  her  father  and  gloves 
for  herself — and  on  his  descending  she  drew  him  into  a 
little  den  where  a  mouldy  shelf  or  two  did  duty  for  a  pantry. 

“  I  want  to  know  the  truth — the  exact  truth— about  my 
father,”  said  Fairy  earnestly.  “  You  will  not  refuse  to  tell 
me,  doctor?” 

“  No,  my  dear,”  returned  the  kindly  old  gentleman,  “  but 
there  is  not  much  to  telL  Your  father  is  better  to-day ;  he 
will  get  over  this  attack  I  think ;  but  this  is  a  cold  place,  and 
if  he  should  be  attacked  again — in  fact,  my  dear,  I  have  very 
little  hope  of  him  in  the  spring,  unless  he  can  get  to  Mentone 
or  Madeira.  And  I  suppose  that  can't  be  managed.  I  am 
very  sorry  for  you  all,  but  especially  for  you  and  your  elder 
sister,  who  appears  to  be  quite  a  prop  to  your  poor  mother— 
a  very  amiable,  good  girl — a  charming  girl  really.  Good-bye, 
my  dear.” 

But  Fairy  held  his  hand. 

“  Which  is  best,  doctor,  Madeira  or  Mentone  7” 

“For  your  father's  constitution  I  should  say  Madeira. 
Bemember  me  to  Miss  Agnes.  And  oh !  I  forgot — here’s  a 
little  parcel  for  her.” 

He  departed,  and  Fairy,  creeping  silently  to  her  own  room, 
wrote  thus  to  Mr.  Norman  : — 

“Dear  Mr.  Norman, — ^When  you  come  back  to  Sharpton 
I  hope  you  will  be  good  enough  to  come  to  see  us  as  usual.  I 
wish  very  much  to  speak  to  you. 

“  Yours  truly, 

“  Flora  Woodford.” 

She  sent  this  to  the  address  in  London  whence  Mr.  Nor¬ 
man’s  letter  was  dated.  And  then  with  a  cold  shiver  of 
impatience  she  counted  the  hours  till  she  could  get  an  answer. 

CHAPTER  XXXIL 

^'^BE  next  evening  Charlie  was  running  headlong  through 
JL  the  passage  when  be  stumbled  over  a  basket.  Hastily 
picking  himself  up,  and  the  ba:iket  also,  he  perceived  it  was 


closely  packed  with  good  things,  and  was,  in  fact,  one  of 
those  periodical  gifts  which  descended  mysteriously  like  a 
rain  of  manna  upon  the  Woodford  wilderness.  Its  appear¬ 
ance,  therefore,  did  not  surprise  him ;  but  on  emerging  into 
the  street,  the  sight  of  Mr.  Grind’s  silent  coachman,  evidently 
watching  for  him,  was  startling,  and  the  sound  of  his  voice, 
in  its  deep  bass,  would  have  made  the  boy  run,  had  he  not 
found  himself  pinned  by  the  arm. 

“  Master  wants  you,”  said  the  man,  whereupon  he  took 
Charlie  into  instant  custody,  and  lodged  him  in  the  sepulchral 
brougham  which  waited  a  few  doors  off. 

Mr.  Grind  was  there,  but  so  stony  and  speechless  that 
Charlie,  frightened  into  silence,  permitted  himself  to  be 
driven  off  without  venturing  to  utter  a  word.  For  many  a 
mile  the  brougham  went  on  in  the  same  silence,  every  hesi¬ 
tating  protest  which  the  boy  commenced  being  checked  by 
Mr.  Grind's  uplifted  finger  and  a  gruff  muttered  word  or  two. 

“Not  yet,  lad — wait.” 

Cold  and  stony  as  a  fossil  fish,  and  nearly  as  silent,  Mr. 
Grind  neither  drew  up  the  blinds  nor  relaxed  his  tombstone¬ 
like  posture  in  the  comer  of  his  carriage,  till  they  were  five 
miles  out  of  Sharpton.  Then  he  turned,  and  fixed  his  protru¬ 
ding  and  expressionless  eyes  upon  Charlie,  while  the  boy  felt  as 
if  they  were  digging  slow  gimlet-holes  into  his  brain  and  mar¬ 
row,  with  a  view  to  the  said  brain  being  deliberately  picked 
and  devoured. 

“  What  can  I  do  for  yon,  Mr.  Grind  T  he  stammered. 

“You  can  hold  your  tongue,"  said  Mr.  Grind,  “  and  keep 
your  head  from  the  window.” 

A  few  miles  farther,  and  the  coachman  suddenly  drew  up 
on  a  wild  wide  moor,  with  not  a  house  in  sight,  or  sign  of 
habitation  throughout  its  whole  dreary  length  and  breadth. 
Taking  a  mg  from  the  coach-box,  he  threw  it  over  the  steady 
horse,  and  then  opened  the  carriage-door.  Mr.  Grind  stepped 
out,  and  motioned  to  Charlie  to  follow.  Passing  over  some 
ragged  ground  which  skirted  a  huge,  dull,  dingy  brickfield, 
silent  and  deserted  at  this  hour  of  the  evening,  they  reached 
a  desolate  region  of  neglected  clay-pits,  evidently  worked 
out,  and  utterly  forgotten  and  forsaken. 

In  this  lonely  and  dismal  spot  Mr.  Grind  paused,  and 
looked  about  him  anxiously. 

“  Your  eyes  are  better  than  mine,  youngster,”  he  said ;  “  do 
you  see  any  one  lurking  round  here  ?” 

“Not  a  soul,”  returned  Charlie,  who  had  begun  now  to 
wonder  if  Mr.  Grind  meant  to  kill  him  and  throw  him  in  a 
clay-pit. 

“  Then  find  a  dry  stone,  and  let  ns  sit  down.” 

This  was  done,  and  then  Mr.  Grind  drew  out  a  purse,  and 
placed  it  in  Charlie's  hand. 

“  I  am  going  to  trust  you,  youngster,”  he  said,  lowering  his 
hard  tone  to  a  whisper. 

There  was  something  so  drear  and  dismal  in  the  scene, 
something  so  unaccountable  in  the  prosenco  of  himself  and 
Mr.  Grind  alone  in  this  loneliness,  and,  above  all,  it  was  so 
awful  to  have  that  stony  hand  on  his  shoulder,  that  massy, 
uncouth  face  close  to  his,  and  those  protruding  and  fishy 
eyes  eating  into  bis  brain,  that  Charlie’s  nerves  gave  way, 
and  rising  precipitately  he  dropped  the  purse  on  the  damp  and 
sticky  ground. 

“Don't  trust  me — don’t  lead  me  money,  Mr.  Grind.  I 
won’t  have  it;  if  I  were  starving  I  wouldn't.  I  bate  you, 
and  I  hate  Mr.  Norman  worse  than  you !” 

In  his  eager,  nervous  passion  the  boy  stamped  on  the 
money,  and  with  flushed  face,  and  eyes  half  tearful,  he  met 
the  blank  and  stony  gaze  of  Mr.  Grind. 

“  Where  money  falls  it  sticks,  yon  see,”  said  that  gentle¬ 
man,  picking  up  the  purse  from  the  clay  with  some  difiSculty. 
“Sit  down  again,  boy :  I  rather  like  yon.  It  is  not  money  I 
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am  going  to  trust  you  with,  but  a  secret.  I  could  not  speak 
in  the  brougham  lest  my  man  should  bear,  and  I  have  known 
him  fire-and-thirty  years,  yet  I  dare  not  risk  his  hearing 
what  I  am  going  to  tell  you,  a  boy  and  an  enemy." 

A  smile  twitched  Mr.  Grind's  face  here. 

“  The  fact  is,  lad,  I  am  obliged  to  trust  you,  and  I  am  not 
obliged  to  trust  him.  The  secret  is  that  I  am  not  a  scoundrel — 
at  least  not  now — and  Leslie  Norman  is.  If  he  marries  your 
sister  he'll  ill-treat  her,  and  he'll  ruin  the  bank.  I  want  to 
stop  him  from  doing  both.  I  have  been  working  hard  these 
three  months  for  that  end.  I  have  succeeded  at  last.  I  have 
got  a  good  military  appointment  for  young  Rayner  in  India. 
If  be  accepts  it  he  must  sail  at  once ;  tell  him  so,  and  let  him 
take  your  sister  with  him.  I  must  not  appear  in  the  busi¬ 
ness  at  all.” 

Charlie  listened  in  a  growing  astonishment  that  fixed  his 
month  and  eyes  wide  open. 

“But  Phil  is — is  a  sneak,”  he  cried.  “He  is  going  to 
marry  that  ugly  Miss  Sinclair !” 

It  was  Mr.  Grind's  turn  to  be  amazed.  Which  he  was,  in 
so  stony  and  solemn  a  way  that  he  seemed  turned  into  an 
Egyptian  monument. 

”  My  sister  has  not  had  a  line  from  Rayner  these  three  or 
four  months,”  said  Charlie  in  a  manly  way.  ”  And  if  I  were 

a  man.  I'd  go  to  Ireland  to-morrow - " 

“  Go,”  said  Mr.  Grind  ;  “it  is  the  best  thing  you  could  do. 
I'll  give  yon  the  money.” 

Charlie  stared  angrily  at  Mr.  Grind,  thinking  it  a  hard 
time  for  joking,  but  the  face  of  the  biggest  pyramid  is  not 
stonier  or  more  serious  than  was  his. 

“  It's  a  trick,”  continued  Mr.  Grind — “  a  lie  from  beginning 
to  end.  Go  and  find  it  out,  and  bring  ycfung  Rayner  back 
with  you,  and  let  him  buy  a  licence  by  the  way.  Now  bear 
me  out :  I  have  something  else  to  say.  I  am  going  to  establish 
a  branch  bank  at  Witborongh.  I  give  you  a  place  in  it  at  a 
hundred  a  year — you  are  not  worth  sixpence  to  me  of  course, 
but  you'll  learn  to  be.  I  shall  expect  Rayner  to  send  the 
same  sum  to  his  wife’s  mother,  and  on  this  income  yon  must 
teach  your  helpless  lot,  youngster,  to  live  like  civilised 
beings.  I  did  mean  to  send  yon  to  Witborongh  to-night  to 
take  lodgings  fur  your  family.  I'll  go  there  myself  now,  and 
do  that  errand,  and  I'll  send  yon  off  to  Liverpool  to  catch  the 
DubUn  steamer.  Here  in  this  purse  is  your  first  quarter’s 
salary  in  advance ;  take  it,  and  come  along.” 

Mr.  Grind  strode  across  the  heath  as  he  spoke,  and 
Charlie  could  only  follow  in  silence,  keeping  his  amazement 
to  himself. 

“At  Liverpool  write  to  your  mother,  and  tell  her  that, 
having  hoard  of  a  good  situation,  you  are  going  after  it,  and 
won’t  be  home  for  a  day  or  two.  Tell  young  Rayner  every¬ 
thing  yon  know,  and  all  yon  think,  and  don’t  come  back  to 
Sharpton  without  him.  And  time  is  valuable ;  I  give  you 
four  days.  Jump  in.  Steadman,  drive  this  lad  to  Grime- 
town,  and  see  him  take  his  ticket  for  Liverpool.  Good-bye.” 

“And  yon,  Mr.  Grind?"  cried  Charlie.  “Are  you  not 
coming  ?” 

“  No.  I’ve  got  business  here  on  this  moor.  Steadman,  you’ll 
come  back  and  pick  me  up  at  that  brick-kiln  at  ten  o'clock 
precisely.  The  first  steamer,  lad,  mind!  I’ll  go  to  Wit¬ 
borongh  for  you  to-morrow.” 

The  door  was  shut  with  a  sharp  bang,  and  Charlie  found 
himself  driving  off  alone  in  the  sepulchral  brougham,  while 
Mr.  Grind’s  stony  face  standing  out  against  a  pile  of  yellow 
bricks,  with  the  moonlight  shining  on  it,  seemed  to  grow  and 
grow  till  it  took  the  dimensions  of  an  uncouth  and  solemn 
Memnon  that  had  rested  solitary  in  the  desert  for  thirty 
centuries. 


CHAPTER  XXXin. 


“  AIRY,”  cried  Mab,  “  Mr.  Norman  is  here !" 

-C  She  had  hurried  upstairs  so  fast  that  she  stood  now  | 
breathless,  but  she  seized  her  sister's  hand  as  she  spoke,  and 
clung  to  it  tightly. 

“So  soonl”  exclaimed  Fairy.  “I  only  wrote  to  him 
yesterday !” 

Her  very  lips  turned  pale,  and  her  heart  seemed  to  stand 
still  within  her. 

“  There  is  no  one  in  the  dingy  sitting-room — he  has  asked 
to  see  yon  alone.  0  Fay,  don’t  go !— don’t  marry  him !  Wo 
all  say  horrid  things  sometimes  in  our  misery,  but  we  don’t 
mean  them.  And  I’d  rather  run  away  with  the  potboy  or 
the  newspaper  boy,  and  give  pa  and  ma  every  penny  he 
earned,  than  Pd  see  yon  wretched — I  would.  Fay,  indeed !” 

And  kissing  her  affectionately,  Mab  wetted  her  sister’s 
cheek  with  honest  tears. 

“Let  me  go,  Mab,”  whispered  Fairy  hurriedly.  “I  am 
not  unhappy.” 

Another  moment,  and  her  hand  was  on  the  door;  then  the 
pause  of  a  second — a  second  which  brought  her  a  thousand 
thoughts  of  Philip — and  she  had  entered,  and  found  herself 
in  Mr.  Norman’s  presence. 

He  rose  gravely,  and  held  out  his  hand,  but  he  did  not 
make  a  step  towards  her.  As  she  reached  him,  and  her  cold 
fingers  touched  his,  he  placed  her  gently  in  his  own  chair, 
and  stood  by  her,  as  if  awaiting  her  commands. 

“Yon  have  received  my  letter,  Mr.  Norman?” 

“Yes,  and  I  left  London  immediately.  Yon  said  yon 
wished  to  speak  to  me.  What  is  it  yon  have  to  say  ?” 

He  bent  over  her  as  he  spoke,  and  the  flashing  radiance  in 
his  eyes  fell  on  her  face,  and  covered  it  with  a  burning  blush. 
She  did  not  answer  him — how  could  she  tell  him  what  she 
had  to  say  ?  Fastening  his  gaze  on  her  more  eagerly,  more 
cravingly  than  he  had  ever  done  yet,  he  bent  still  lower,  and 
his  words  were  almost  a  whisper. 

“  Fairy,  if  yon  read  my  letter  to  your  mother,  the  few  lines 
yon  sent  me  can  only  mean  that  I  have  won  yon  at  last.  Do 
they  mean  this  ?” 

“  They  mean  that,”  said  Fairy. 

Her  eyes  drooped  to  the  ground  before  his.  She  was  very 
pale,  very  cold — even  her  spirit  seemed  to  shiver. 

He  took  her  hand  in  his,  and  drew  her  towards  him.  There 
was  no  resistance  on  her  part,  but  her  acquiescence  was  timid 
and  shrinking;  it  was  obedience,  not  love.  The  man  trembled 
as  he  put  his  arm  around  her  and  gave  her  the  kiss  of 
betrothal.  It  was  a  cold  kiss.  He  dared  not,  in  breath,  act, 
or  word,  show  even  a  shadow  of  the  fire  in  his  heart. 

The  girl  freed  herself  from  his  embrace,  and  sitting 
down  again  in  the  armchair,  she  covered  her  face  with  her 
hands.  Her  new  lover  looked  at  her  in  triumph,  not  in 
surprise.  He  understood  somewhat  of  the  shame  and 
humiliation  she  was  suffering,  he  understood  it  through  his 
own  triumph,  through  the  self- vaunting,  masterful  glory  and 
pride  that  glowed  in  his  veins  exultingly.  Yet  he  tried  to 
speak  in  a  sorrowful  tone. 

“  Fairy,”  he  said,  “  don’t  grieve  that  yon  give  yourself  to 
me,  don't  make  the  gift  so  bitter  to  me.  I  know  all  yon 
would  say.  I  know  all  I  have  to  do.  I  have  to  win  your  love 
from  a  man  who  is  unworthy  of  you.” 

At  this  mention  of  Philip,  Fairy  drooped  her  head  lower 
on  her  hands,  and  hurst  into  tears. 

A  shadow  she  did  not  see  passed  over  Mr.  Norman’s  face. 

“  Do  you  still  think  of  him  so  much  T  he  asked  bitterly. 

“  Give  me  time,”  returned  Fairy  in  a  low  voice.  “  I  vrill 
try  to  repay  your  affection,  but  it  is  all  so  strange  to  me  now.” 
“  Fairy,  I  will  not  beg  for  love,  I  will  only  ask  for  grati- 
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tnde,  but  I  cannot  giye  yon  time.  I  will  do  all,  everythiog 
yon  wish,  bat  yon  mast  make  yoor  parents  mint  before  I  can 
sncooar  them.” 

Startled,  Fairy  lifted  her  tearful  eyes,  and  looked  into  bis 
face  anxioasly  and  pleadingly. 

“  I  cannot  help  it.  Fairy.  A  thousand  difficalties  lie  in  my 
path  whidi  preclude  all  possibility  of  delay.  Qrind  is  dead 
against  me.  Oar  marriage  most  take  place  at  once  or  nerer. 
What  is  yonr  great  anxiety  at  present?'* 

“  My  father,”  faltered  Fairy.  “  I  mast  sare  hia  life— it  is 
for  his  sake - ” 

“  Yon  wrote  to  mo.  Fairy  ?” 

“Yes.  He  most  go  to  Madeira,  the  doctor  says.”  She 
clasped  her  hands  piteously,  and  held  them  towards  him. 

”  He  shall  go.  Fairy,”  returned  Mr.  Norman.  “  You  shall 
see  your  father  and  mother  on  board  the  steamer  on  the  day 
of  oar  marrii^e.  This  is  the  sixth — shall  I  take  a  cabin  for 
them  in  the  packet  that  leaves  Southampton  on  the  tenth  ?’* 

Fairy  rose  wildly  from  her  chair,  and  with  her  hands  still 
clasped,  she  stood  before  Mr.  Norman  white  and  speechless. 

“  I  will  not  press  yon,”  he  said  softly.  '*  Let  me  see  your 
father— let  him  decide.” 

”  Yes,  yes,”  exclaimed  Fairy,  taming  eagerly  to  leave  the 
room — “  see  papa ;  he  will  give  me  time,  he  will  not  harry  me.” 

She  bad  reached  the  door,  when  Mr.  Norman’s  voice 
arrested  her. 

Fairy !”  he  said. 

She  looked  back,  and  saw  his  hand  waiting  for  hers  ex¬ 
tended  towards  her.  It  fascinated,  it  impelled  her,  it  drew 
her  unwilling  steps  to  his  side,  and  then  as  his  warm  clasp 
pressed  her  palm,  a  firm  hand  laid  on  the  shining  coils 
aroond  her  head,  drew  her  face  to  bis,  and  his  lips  grew  to 
hers  in  a  passionate  kiss,  that  quivered  through  her  throbbing 
heart  like  the  bum  and  shame  of  a  brand. 

”  Count  this  as  our  kiss  of  betrothal,  Fairy,  and  not  the 
first  one,”  said  Mr.  Norman,  in  a  whisper  that  had  in  it  that 
thrill  of  pleasure  which  the  cmel  feel  in  victory.  '*  Now  go 
and  tell  your  father  I  wish  to  see  him.” 

It  was  a  matter's  voice  that  spoke,  and  Fairy  felt  it  as  she 
escaped  tremblingly,  a  great  anguish  of  shame  and  pain 
covering  her  like  a  burning  mantle. 

Once  again  she  stood  in  the  shadow  of  the  door,  as  she  had 
done  on  the  day  of  Mr.  Norman’s  first  kiss  at  Willow  Lodge, 
and  hiding  her  flushed  cheeks,  her  passionate  misery,  she 
faltered  forth  the  few  words  which  told  of  hope  and  life  to 
the  dying  man.  Then  fleeing  to  her  own  room  os  one  pursued, 
she  locked  the  door,  and  fell  prone  in  the  dust,  crying  out  it 
was  horrible,  too  horrible  I  and  even  for  her  father's  life  she 
could  not  bear  it.  Oh,  Philip !  Philip ! 

»**•*•• 

It  u  easier  to  guess  than  to  tell  what  logic  Mr.  Norman 
used  with  the  helpless,  weak  invalid  who  was  at  his  mercy. 
Enough  that  an  hour  after  their  interview  Mr.  Woodford  was 
beard  saying  querulously  to  his  daughter — 

“Fairy,  my  dear,  a  month  hence  will  bo  too  late.  If  my 
life  is  to  be  saved,  I  must  go  at  once.  This  bleak  place  is 
killing  me — not  that  it  matters  about  my  dying — I  am  only  a 
trouble  to  yon  all ;  but  if  you  care  about  my  life,  then,  my 
darling,  let  me  go  at  once.” 

Fairy  yielded :  she  was  ever  weak,  wanting  in  will,  in  hopo- 
fnlnesa,  in  self-reliance,  prone  to  think  of  others  and  forget 
b.-rself,  so  she  sent  to  Mr.  Norman,  vrritten  in  pencil,  the 
simple  word  “  Yes”  for  which  he  had  asked. 

His  reply  was  short : — 

“Mr  Famr, — I  will  meet  yon  again  at  Southampton  on 
the  tenth.  I  will  arrange  everything.  You  will  all  leave 
Sharpton  to-morrow  morning.  I  have  telegraphed  to  the 


-  Hotel  for  rooms  for  yoa  Hoots  can  stay  a  day  longer 

to  pack,  and  to  receive  Charlie  when  he  returns  from  hU 
wild-g^se  chase.  How  did  he  get  money  to  go?  Fervent 
thanks,  dearest,  for  your  goodness.  1  will  repay  you  in 
tenderness  and  care  for  those  you  love  better  than, 

“  Ever  yours, 

“Leslik  Norman.” 

Fairy  read  and  shuddered,  and  wondered  if  she  were  doing 
something  worthy  of  praise,  or  a  deed  that  was  a  bis.ting  and 
a  shame.  Watching  her  father,  and  seeing  his  excitement 
and  eagerness,  his  delight  in  all  the  preparations  made  for  his 
departure,  she  felt  glad,  and  certain  that  she  bad  done  right. 

Agnes,  too,  encouraged  her  by  her  high  spirits  and  praises 
of  jlr.  Norman’s  generous  devotion. 

“It  is  not  every  husband  would  like  to  have  bis  wife’s 
relations  on  his  back,  like  unpleasant  barnacles,”  she  said. 
“What  do  you  think  about  it,  Roots?" 

“I  think  a  crocodile’s  back  is  a  hard  place  to  bo  on,” 
grumbled  Roots,  “even  for  a  barnacle." 

Upon  this  Doll  and  Mah  took  Mr.  Norman’s  port  warmly. 
They  bad  already  grown  reconciled  to  the  new  state  of  things, 
and  were  bright  with  anticipation  of  coming  happiness. 

“  What  a  jolly  spree  it  is,”  cried  Mab,  “  to  leave  this  dirty 
old  Sharpton  suddenly !  Aint  yon  surprised.  Roots?” 

“  I  can’t  say  as  I  am,  miss ;  there  aint  nothin’  surprising 
’eopt  fireworks,  them’s  the  only  things  as  over  took  me 
unawares.” 

Towards  the  evening  of  the  next  day,  as  the  train  containing 
the  Woodfords  slowly  steamed  into  a  station  near  London, 
another  train  going  north  steamed  ont,  and  in  passing  the  hold, 
handsome  face  of  Agnes  looked  straight  into  the  stony  counte¬ 
nance  of  Mr.  Grind.  If  it  were  possible  for  those  dim,  colour¬ 
less  eyes  to  express  astonishment,  they  expressed  it  then,  in 
answer  to  the  raised  brows  and  stare  of  wonder  with  which 
Agnes  greeted  him. 

At  seven  the  next  morning  Mr.  Grind  was  making  inquiries 
at  the  Sharpton  lodgings. 

“  The  family  was  gone  to  London ;  they  had  come  into 
money  unexpected,’’  they  said.  “  Their  servant  followed  this 
morning  by  the  six  o’clock  train.’’ 

That  was  all  the  information  that  either  “  missus”  or 
“  Mary-Hann"  vouchsafed  to  divulge. 

“  Norman  has  bribed  high,”  said  Mr.  Grind,  as  he  turned 
away,  with  his  face  set  into  lines  of  iron. 

In  balf-an-hour  he  was  at  Wellcloee. 

“  Is  Mr.  Norman  in  ?  Tell  him  I  must  see  him.” 

“He  is  just  gone  ont,  sir,  with  Lord  Skipton — just  started 
in  his  lordship’s  cart,  sir ;  wonder  you  didn't  meet  thorn,  sir.” 

“  Where  is  he  gone  ?’’ 

“Can’t say,  sir;  but  hell  be  back  at  seven  to  dinner,  with 
company  I  know,  sir,  because  he  was  very  pairticular  in  tolling 
the  housekeeper  to  get  a  good  dinner  laid  for  six.” 

Mr.  Grind  went  back  to  Sharpton,  and  sent  scouts  to  all 
Mr.  Norman’s  baimts.  In  vain.  He  also  made  inquiry  at  all 
the  stations,  but  equally  in  vain.  At  seven  be  returned  to 
Wellclose,  and  waited  till  nine,  at  which  hour  neither  Mr. 
Norman  nor  bis  guests  had  arrived.  The  housekeeper  was 
in  dismay,  but  Mr.  Grind  smiled  grimly  and  departed.  He 
went  up  to  London  by  the  last  train. 

CHAPTER  XXXrV. 

CHARLIE !”  cried  Philip  Rayner,  as  ho  fairly  hugged 
the  boy,  “  you  have  brought  me  life,  and  bopei,  and 
happiness.  I’ve  l)een  a  fool,  Charlie — a  confounded  fool,  and 
no  mistake.  How  could  I  be  such  an  idiot  as  not  to  guess  at 
once  that  Fay  never  had  my  letters?  If  I  ever  got  the  luck 
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to  catch  the  rascal  who  has  served  us  this  trick,  I’ll  never 
trouble  a  jury  to  hang  him — I’ll  wring  his  neck  myself.” 

“It's  the  oat  has  done  it,”  said  Charlie — “  if  not  by  bis  own 
paw,  at  least  through  one  of  his  imps.  I  do  hate  that  fellow, 
Phil.” 

“  Then  how  must  I  feel  towards  him  ?”  returned  Philip,  as 
be  rammed  coats,  shirts,  and  boots  into  his  portmanteau  with 
a  swift  hand.  “  I  tell  yon  what  it  is,  Charlie  my  boy,  it  will 
be  an  evil  day  for  him  when  he  and  I  meet  face  to  face.” 

“  Ob,  only  let  me  be  there  to  see  you  thrash  him,  Phil, 
and  anybody  may  knock  me  on  the  head  afterwards,”  cried 
Charlie,  spinning  round  and  round  the  portmanteau,  and 
rubbing  his  hands  in  unctuons  glee.  “I’ll  be  banged  if  I 
haven’t  felt  like  a  humming-top  ever  since  I  found  out  old 
Grind  is  a  good  fellow,  so  it  will  be  rather  a  boon  to  get  rolled 
over,  yon  know.” 

“I  say,  Charlie,”  said  Phil,  impatiently  looking  at  his 
watch,  “  time  is  spinning  on,  old  fellow,  as  well  as  yon.  Run 
and  see  if  an  answer  is  come  to  my  telegram.  Surely  they 
won't  refuse  me  leave  at  head-quarters.  I  said  '  most  urgent 
private  affairs’  required  it.” 

Charlie  was  off,  and  back  again  in  ten  minutes. 

“  Here  it  is,  Phil.  I  met  the  man  coming  with  it.” 

Philip  Rsyner  tore  open  the  envelope  with  eager,  trembling 
fingers,  and  read  out — 

“  Leave  granted.  Apply  for  orders  at  War  OfBce  respecting 
your  appointment  at  Calcutta.” 

“Hurrah!”  cried  Charlie.  “Shoulder  that  bag,  Phil,  and 
let  us  ho  off.” 

“Unfortunately,  Charlie,  there’s  no  train  for  an  hour  yet,” 
responded  his  friend,  “  and  we  must  bear  the  delay  with  all 
the  patience  we  can  master ;  but  I  shall  be  mad  till  I'm  in 
Sharp  ton.” 

Fretting  with  impatience,  tbe  young  man  walked  up  and 
down  the  barrack-room  with  hasty  strides,  then  suddenly 
stopping,  he  sat  down  and  opened  a  writing-case.  “  I'll  write 
a  line  tbe  while  to  General  Sinclair,  Charlie;  it  will  pass 
away  the  time,  and  it  is  only  what  I  ought  to  do.” 

“I  don’t  know  about  that,”  returned  the  boy  drily. 
“Writing  to  the  old  papa  is  like  writing  to  the  young  lady, 
and  you  own  you  have  been  very  nearly  drawn  in  in  that 
quarter.” 

Philip’s  face  grow  serious.  “  Minnie  Sinclair  is  a  very 
superior  girl,”  be  said  gravely ;  “you  should  not  speak  of  her 
in  that  way.  She  has  great  talent,  and  she  is  full  of  amiability 
and  goodness.  You  don’t  know  her,  Charlie,  as  I  do.  In  one 
thing  she  and  I  agree  capitally— she  hates  Mr.  Norman.” 

“Does  she,  Phil?  Well,  Niggle  said  she  was  desperately 
in  love  with  him,  and  Nag  is  a  sharp  girl.” 

“  That’s  a  preposterous  idea,  Charlie.” 

Phil’s  tone  was  a  little  vexed,  and,  without  looking  up,  he 
continued  to  scratch  a  few  hurried  lines  to  the  general. 
Charlie  whistled. 

“  Charlie,  I  see  yon  are  rather  mad,”  said  Philip,  folding 
his  letter;  “  but  it  is  natural  enough  for  me  to  take  the  part 
of  people'  who  have  been  so  kind  to  me.  Still  I  saw  which 
way  the  Und  lay,  and  therefore,  loving  Fay  as  I  did  and 
do,  I  have  had  to  decline  all  the  general's  offers  of  assistance.” 

“It  was,  ‘  Take  my  money,  but  take  my  daughter  with  it’ 
-eh,  Phil?” 

“  Something  like  it,  Charlie,  I  suspect.  At  all  events,  I 
saw  I  should  never  get  any  help  from  tbe  general  if  I  married 
Fay.  He  is  bitterly  opposed  to  your  family — another  reason 
why  I  should  not  accept  his  benefits — and  we  have  almost 
quarrelled  on  this  subject  at  times.” 

“  Mr.  Grind  is  a  thorough  trump,  then,  Phil,  I  do  declare, 
for  he  seems  to  have  guessed  the  whole  truth,  and  to  have 
done  tbe  right  thing  at  tbe  right  time.  My  goodness !  when 


we  drop  down  upon  our  folks  at  Sharpton,  what  a  screeching 
there  will  be !” 

“And  don’t  say  anything  about  Minnie  Sinclair,  then, 
Charlie ;  let  me  make  my  peace  with  Fay  first.  You  know 
I  should  never  have  flirted  with  Miss  Miimie  if  I  had  not 
thought  Fay  had  quite  deserted  mo.  Really  I  should  have 
shot  myself  or  done  something  de.sperato  during  this  while,  if 
that  girl  had  not  consoled  me.  By  gad,  Charlie,  it  is  time 
to  go !” 

Stopping  another  whistle,  Charlie  seized  a  leather  bag,  and 
in  a  few  minutes,  after  many  greetings  and  hand-shakings 
from  brother-ofilcers,  Philip  and  he  were  on  their  way  to 
Dublin. 

CHAPTER  XXXV. 

HAT  the  devil  are  you  about?  Do  you  want  to  get 
swamped  ?”  cried  an  angry  voice  from  the  deck  of 
the  steamer. 

The  little  boat  which  called  forth  this  expostulation  was 
rolling  about  in  dangerous  proximity  with  the  paddle-wheels. 

“  Telegraphic  message  for  gent  on  board  Dublin  steamer,” 
answered  a  lank  boy  from  fhe  boat. 

“  What  gent,  simpleton  ?  Couldn’t  you  wait  till  he  came 
ashore  ?” 

“  Nut  if  I  gets  five  bob  for  bringing  it  to  him  afloat.” 

The  boy  scrambled  on  board  as  be  spoke,  and  shouted 
lustily  for  Mr.  Charles  Woodford. 

“  There’s  somebody’s  rich  old  grandmother  going  off  tbe 
hooks,  I  shouldn't  wonder,”  said  tbe  mate.  “  Hope  you’ll  be 
in  time,  sir.”  This  to  Charlie,  who  had  ccme  hurriedly 
forward. 

Seizing  the  telegram,  he  read  these  words  from  Mr. 
Grind  : — 

“  Come  to  London.  I'll  meet  you  at  the  station.” 

“  What  can  have  happened  ?”  said  the  boy,  as  Philip 
Rayner,  pale  and  anxious,  joined  him. 

'I'he  steamer  had  now  moored  alongside  tbe  jetty,  and 
without  further  speech,  but  with  set  earnest  faces,  tbe  two 
young  men  landed  and  harried  to  the  Lo  ndon  train.  At  the 
terminus,  after  what  seemed  a  journey  of  interminable  length 
and  suspense,  tbe  impassive  face  of  Mr.  Grind  met  them  on 
the  platform.  In  three  minutes  luggage  and  passengers 
were  in  a  cab. 

“  Waterloo  station,”  said  Mr.  Grind  as  he  threw  himself 
into  the  seat  “You  are  both  going  to  Southampton,”  he 

continued.  “  You'll  find  all  your  family  at  the - Hotel  It 

is  exactly  one  hour  ago  since  I  made  the  discovery  of  their 
whereabouts.  When  I  telegraphed  to  you  I  only  knew  they 
had  come  to  London.” 

“  Where  is  Mr.  Norman  ?”  said  Philip  Rayner.  His  lips 
were  white,  but  bis  eyes  wero  in  a  blaze. 

“  I  cannot  tell  you.  He  was  not  at  Southampton  an  hour 
ago.  He  is  not  at  Sharpton.  I  cannot  find  him  in  London. 
Charlie  Woodford,  I  do  not  know  what  devilry  he  is  at,  but  he 
must  not  marry  your  sister.  He  shall  not !  For  I  can  and 
will  stop  him  1” 

Mr.  Grind  spoke  in  a  voice  of  thunder,  and  his  massy  face 
grew  ghastly  in  its  stoniness. 

There  was  silence  between  them.  All  conjecture  was  so 
utterly  bewildering  and  useless. 

Why  were  the  Woodfords  gone  to  Southampton  ?  And  if 
Mr.  Norman  was  not  with  them,  why  this  fear  and  agony 
respecting  Fairy  ?  A  few  hours  more  and  she  would  be  safe. 
After  all,  treacherous  and  wily  as  Mr.  Norman’s  plans  might 
bo,  they  would  be  all  upset  the  moment  Philip  saw  her. 
There  was  no  need  for  so  muo.  .ixiety.  Thus  Philip 
thought,  striving  to  reassure  himself,  but  there  was  a  heavy 
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weight  at  hU  heart.  Mr.  Grind  hade  them  adieu  at  the 
station. 

“  Telegraph  to  me  as  soon  as  you  arrive,”  he  said.  “  Above  all 
send  me  the  first  news  yon  hear  of  Norman.  But  an  hoar  ago 
the  Woodfords  knew  no  more  of  him  than  I  do,  so  my  messenger 
at  Southampton  assured  me.  I  shall  search  for  him  to-day  in 
London.  I  have  business  with  him  which  will  put  marriage 
out  of  his  head,  supposing  it  to  be  there.  Gk>od-bye.  My 
movements  will  depend  on  you — I  am  at  your  commands.  If 
all  be  well  and  you  do  not  want  me,  I  shall  return  to 
Sharpton  to-morrow,  and  in  that  case  my  business  with 
Norman  can  wait.” 

Tbo  train  started.  It  was  early  morning,  dark  and  foggy, 
and  having  journeyed  all  night  both  travellers  shivered  with 
cold  and  weariness.  Philip  fell  asleep,  and  did  not  wake  till 
he  had  reached  Guildford.  Charlie  by  this  time  was 
sleeping  also,  and  neither  jerks  nor  stoppages  awoke  him. 
After  passing  Guildford  the  train  stopped  at  every  station,  and 
Philip  slept  no  more,  but  counted  the  hours  in  weariness  of 
mind  and  body. 

Five  minutes  to  eleven,  and  Southampton  was  reached  at 
last.  Charlie  when  dragged  ont  of  the  carriage  could  scarcely 
stand,  he  was  so  stupefied  and  weary.  Philip  put  him  in  a  fly, 
and  as  he  jumped  in  himself  bade  the  man  drive  to  the  hotel 
Mr.  Grind  had  named.  It  was  somewhere  near  the  pier 
whence  the  steamer  starts,  but  as  they  neared  the  spot  they 
were  met  by  a  dense  crowd  which  obliged  the  driver  to  pull 
up.  Philip  could  not  endure  this  delay ;  his  pulses  were 
bounding  with  a  very  fire  of  impatience,  so  as  the  coachman 
drew  up  he  called  angrily  from  the  window — 

“Why  do  you  stop?  what’s  the  matter  here?" 

“  It’s  a  gentleman,  sir,  as  has  died  suddenly,”  said  one  of 
the  crowd.  “He  was  aboard  the  Lisbon  steamer,  sir,  and 
be  dropped  dead  on  deck  as  he  was  wishing  his  family 
good-bye." 

A  sadden  tightness  of  the  heart,  a  cold  chill  that  rushed 
over  him,  made  Philip  glance  hurriedly  at  Charlie.  The  hoy 
bad  heard  nothing :  overpowered  with  sleep  and  fatigue  he 
lay  in  the  comer  of  the  carriage  perfectly  still. 

“  Who  is  the  gentleman  ?”  asked  Philip  in  a  whisper, 
bending  low  from  the  carriage -window. 

A  waiter,  with  a  napkin  over  his  arm,  answered  him. 

“It  is  a  Mr.  Woodford,  sir.  His  daughter  was  married 
from  our  hotel  this  morning  at  eight  o’clock,  and  I  think  the 
excitement  was  altogether  too  g^eat  for  him,  sir.” 

The  man  did  not  see  the  horrible  pallor  that  spread  itself 
over  Philip’s  face,  for  like  all  the  rest  of  the  crowd,  bis  gaze 
was  fixed  with  intense  curiosity  on  two  carriages  slowly 
approaching. 

“  Charlie!"  gasped  Philip,  seizing  the  lad  by  the  arm,  “is 
this  true,  or  am  I  mad  ?  It  cannot  be  Fairy !  My  God !  it 
cannot  be  my  Fury  who  is  married  I” 

As  these  words  fell  hurriedly  from  his  lips  the  first  carriage- 
passed  by,  and,  as  if  in  answer  to  them,  there  shone  upon  him 
Fairy’s  face,  snow-white,  and  stricken  by  grief  into  rigid 
marble  Mr.  Norman’s  strong  arms  held  her  up,  her  hands 
lay  clasped  on  her  lap,  her  eyes  were  fixed,  she  did  not  see 
Philip,  but  as  a  hitter  execration  and  cry  of  pain  broke  from 
him,  Mr.  Norman  looked  up,  and  the  two  men  saw  each  other 
face  to  face.  The  winner  smiled. 

Another  instant  and  the  carriage  had  passed.  Then 
Charlie,  alarmed  and  excited,  understanding  nothing,  clasped 
Philip  in  his  arms,  as  he  fell  back  on  the  seat  convulsed  by 
horror  and  grief. 

“What  is  the  matter?  What  has  happened?”  cried  the 
boy  in  a  voice  of  terror. 

By  a  great  effort  Philip  forced  himself  to  speak,  hut  his 
tone  was  nnnatnral,  husky,  low. 


“Charlie,  your  sister  is  married.  I  have  just  seen  her  pass 
by  with  her  husband.” 

“  Married !  Are  we  too  late?  Oh,  Phil !”  The  lad  threw 
bis  arms  round  his  friend’s  neck  and  would  have  kissed  him, 
but  Philip  put  him  gently  back. 

“  There  is  greater  grief  in  store  for  yon,  Charlie,  and  you 
must  try  to  bear  it.” 

“No!  no!”  exclaimed  the  boy;  “there  can  bo  nothing 
worse  than  to  see  poor  Fay  miserabie.  When  did  it  happen  ? 
When  was  she  married  ?” 

“  This  morning,  early.” 

“  This  morning !  Ob,  Phil !  if  we  had  but  telegraphed !” 

“  Why  say  that  to  me  now  ?”  cried  Philip.  And  as  he  spoke 
hb  face  fell  forward  on  his  hands,  and  his  frame  shook  with 
anguish. 

It  was  bitter,  this  thought  suddenly  presented  to  him,  that 
so  slight  a  thing  as  the  simple  message,  “I  am  coming,” 
might  have  saved  all  this  agony. 

0  the  sting  of  self-reproach,  the  horror  in  the  mind  as  it 
contemplates  how  the  want  of  a  little  foresight,  or  the  lack  of 
a  simple  precaution,  has  struck  down  life’s  happiness  for 
ever !  A  flash  on  the  telegraphic  wires,  if  he  had  but  thought 
of  it,  and  joy  and  love,  and  all  the  dear  unutterable  hopes 
that  rainbowed  Fairy’s  image,  might  have  greeted  him  now, 
instead  of  this  blank  woe  and  death.  At  this  moment,  bad 
he  but  sent  a  message.  Fairy’s  hand  might  be  in  his,  and  all 
their  mutual  grief  forgotten  and  lost  in  her  first  kiss  and 
smile  of  love. 

All  sorrow,  all  regret  come  too  late,  but  none  the  less  did 
Philip  writhe  beneath  the  burden  of  his  passionate  thoughts. 
He  could  not  endure  them — an  intolerable  weight  pressed 
down  upon  his  brain — there  seemed  to  be  a  band  of  fire  round 
him — he  felt  he  must  be  alone  or  be  should  go  mad.  Opening 
the  carriage-door  he  sprang  ont  among  the  crowd,  and  made 
his  way  fiercely  towards  the  sea. 

Gazing  after  him  with  amazed,  bewildered  look,  Charlie 
found  himself  seized  by  Lionel,  and  in  another  moment  ho 
was  in  the  midst  of  his  weeping,  distracted  family. 

CHAPTER  XXXVL 

IT  was  indeed  true  that  amid  the  flatter  of  bridal  garments 
and  the  joy  of  fresh  hopes,  Mr.  Woodford  bad  fallen  dead 
into  the  arms  of  his  new  son. 

A  moment  before  he  bad  talked  cheerfully  of  health  and 
happiness,  and  holding  bis  daughter’s  hand  bad  whispered 
gratefully  that  be  owed  these  to  her.  And  Fairy,  delighted 
to  see  a  flush  of  pleasure  on  his  wan  face,  and  feeling  sure 
now  that  she  had  purchased  life  for  him,  had  borne  her  part 
this  morning  with  courage,  almost  with  hope. 

Mr.  Norman  bad  met  them  at  the  church,  and  as  yet  had 
scarcely  spoken  to  her;  apparently  full  of  watchful  kindness 
for  her  father,  he  left  her  free,  never  showing  even  the 
shadow  of  his  new  claim  and  new  power.  Mr.  Woodford  was 
the  flrst  to  remind  her  of  these. 

“  Try  to  bo  happy,  my  dear,  try  to  love  your  husband,”  he 
said,  “else  I  shall  not  get  well  quickly.  I  shall  fear  you 
repent  of  what  you  have  done.  But  you  must  have  a  hard 
heart  not  to  love  Leslie.  See  how  kind  and  thoughtful  he  is 
for  us  all.” 

Fairy  looked  and  saw  Mr.  Norman  arranging  cloaks  for 
Mrs.  Woodford,  while  impressing  on  the  steward’s  mind, 
through  that  sensitive  nerve  the  pocket,  the  necessity  for 
showing  extra  care  daring  the  voyage  to  her  and  the  invalid. 

“  Tea,  he  is  kind,”  she  said. 

A  faint  colour  tinged  her  cheek  as  she  spoke.  There  was 
not  time  for  many  words,  for  the  steamer  was  about  to  start, 
and  a  crowd  was  on  deck  nttering  farewells  hastily.  Mra 
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Woodford  fall  of  excitement,  Doll  and  Mab  half  tears,  half 
langhter,  Agnes  glancing  from  right  to  left  on  the  many 
handsome  bearded  faces  whose  admiration  for  her  was  ex¬ 
pressed  in  hud  looks,  and  sailors  running  hero,  there,  and 
everywhere. 

“  Bring  her  to  see  me  soon,”  said  Mr.  Woodford  wistfully, 
as  ho  put  his  daughter’s  hapd  in  Mr.  Norman’s.  “  Wo  shall 
be  very  happy  when  we  meet  again.  Fairy." 

These  were  the  last  words  he  spoke;  he  fell  forward  on 
Mr.  Norman’s  arm  in  uttering  them,  and  in  another  moment 
life  had  fled,  and  all  the  sorrows  of  this  world  for  him  were 
over. 

An  instant’s  suspense,  a  second  of  breathless  hope  as  the 
surgeon  of  the  ship  bent  over  him,  and  then  Mrs.  Woodford’s 
shriek  pierced  the  ear  in  sharp  anguish.  As  she  fell  by  her 
husband's  side,  refusing  to  quit  him.  Fairy  felt  Mr.  Norman’s 
firm  hand  on  her  shoulder.  He  was  quick  now  to  exert  his 
own  will 

"  This  scene  is  too  painful  for  you.  Come  with  me,”  he 
said. 

She  would  have  refused,  she  would  have  pleaded  for  a  little 
time  yet  to  gaze  on  the  face  fast  growing  so  calm  and  holy, 
but  a  supple  arm  was  around  her,  and  she  was  lifted  up  and 
carried  away  without  a  word  being  spoken.  In  the  carriage 
Mr.  Norman  still  held  her,  and  every  word  and  gesture  of 
bis  plainly  said — 

“  Yon  are  mine." 

Fairy  uttered  no  protest,  no  complaint ;  she  bore  the  hot 
clasp,  which  folt  to  her  like  a  chain,  and  the  passionate 
words  which  reproached  her  grief  and  coldness  in  meek 
patience.  • 

Mr.  Norman  drove  not  t»  the  Woodfords’  hotel,  but  to  his 
own. 

In  another  carriage  Agnes  and  the  others  returned  to  thoir 
inn,  except  Doll,  who  stayed  on  board  with  her  mother  till 
Mr.  Woodford’s  remains  were  brought  ashore.  But  before 
the  sad  procession  reached  its  destination  Fairy  lay  on  her 
bed  senseless,  and  her  new-made  husband  had  to  tremble  for 
her  life. 

*  •  *  «  * 

It  was  the  day  after  Mr.  Woodford’s  funeral.  A  large  troop¬ 
ship  was  about  to  sail  from  Southampton  waters  for  India, 
and  groups  of  officers  sprinkled  her  deck.  Among  these 
stood  I’hilip  Rayner,  strangely  white,  and  stem,  and  angry. 
For  he  bad  thought  on  many  things  since  that  bitter  day,  and 
bo  blamed  Fairy  now,  and  almost  cursed  her  in  his  heart  as 
he  called  her  weak,  fickle,  treacherous. 

He  stood  looking  sadly  down  into  the  water,  thinking  there 
was  not  one  voice  to  bid  him  farewell,  when  a  boat  touched 
the  side  of  the  ship,  and  a  young  face  looked  up  to  his. 

“Philip!"  cried  Charlie  Woodford,  springing  up  the  side, 
“I  have  watched  for  you  night  and  day  through  all  this 
dreadful  week.  I  found  out  you  were  gone  to  London,  then 
I  beard  you  would  embark  in  the  Bombay,  and  I  have  tra¬ 
versed  the  pier  early  and  late.  Come  with  me — I  must  speak 
with  you.” 

Angry  though  he  was,  Philip  could  have  no  enmity  with 
Charlie,  so  he  permitted  himself  to  be  drawn  aside. 

“Come  and  see  Fairy,”  said  the  lad,  seizing  him  in  a 
trembling  clasp ;  “  she  is  dying ;  she  has  not  spoken  since 
my  father’s  death  till  to-day,  then  she  grasped  my  hand  and 
said,  ‘  Charlie,  fetch  Philip ;  let  me  see  him  before  I  die.’  ” 

White  as  death,  Philip  listened  and  turned  away  his  face. 

“How  can  I  go  ?  I  will  not  meet  that  fiend  Norman.” 

“  He  is  not  here — will  not  he  here  for  four  hours,”  returned 
Charlie  eagerly.  “  Mr.  Grind  telegraphed  for  him  this  morn¬ 
ing,  and  he  is  gone  to  London  to  meet  him.  He  is  in  bitter 
grief  for  Fairy,  I  own  that,  hate  him  as  I  may.  Ob,  Phil,  come ! 


She  lies  between  life  and  death;  do  not  refuse  her  last 
request” 

“Is  there  time  to  go  ashore?”  asked  Philip,  turning  to  an 
officer. 

“  Yon  have  half-an-hour,”  was  the  reply. 

In  another  minute  the  two  young  men  were  ashore.  At 
the  door  of  the  hotel  Philip  turned  and  seized  Charlie’s 
hand. 

“  Mind,”  he  said,  “  I  will  see  Fairy,  no  one  else.  If  I  saw 
your  mother  and  Agnes,  suspecting  them  as  I  do  of  treachery, 
I  could  not  answer  for  myself.  I  should  break  into  fury." 

“Do  not  fear,”  returned  the  hoy  sorrowfully,  “my  mother 
is  not  in  her  senses ;  she  and  Agnes  are  gone  to  the  Isle  of 
Wight,  and  Mr.  Norman  has  sent  all  the  others  away  because 
the  sight  of  their  raging  grief  distracted  Fairy.  He  has  not 
dared  attempt  any  authority  over  me  though,  so  I  remain 
here.  Yon  will  see  no  one  else ;  1  got  rid  of  the  nurse  before 
I  came  for  you.” 

Philip  made  no  reply ;  he  seemed  nerving  himself  for  the 
agony  awaiting  him.  He  saw  more  than  Charlie  did  in  this 
isolation  of  Fairy  from  her  family ;  he  saw  the  cruel  jealousy 
and  selfishness  of  the  act,  and  even  as  his  feet  led  him  to 
Fairy’s  room  he  trembled  for  her,  lest  his  visit  should  ever 
be  known. 

They  reached  the  first-floor  in  silence,  then  Charlie  opened 
a  door  softly  and  beckoned  Philip  to  eater. 

Every  shadow  of  bis  anger  vanished  as  the  pale,  changed 
face  of  Fairy  smote  bis  sight.  She  lay  still,  save  for  a  rest¬ 
less  motion  of  her  head  on  the  pillow  pitiful  to  see ;  her  eyes 
were  glassy,  her  lips  white,  her  thin  hands  lay  on  the  coverlet 
nerveless  and  still.  They  seemed  shadows,  so  thin  and  grey 
they  looked  as  they  lay  thus  in  listless  weakness. 

A  something  which  was  not  hope  or  joy,  but  deeper, 
calmer,  more  peaceful  than  either,  shot  into  her  eyes  as  she 
saw  Philip.  She  strove  to  put  out  one  weary  hand,  hut  it 
only  travelled  a  little  way  towards  him,  when  he  sprang 
forward  and  took  it.  Then  he  knelt  by  the  bedside,  hiding 
bis  face,  and  murmuring  with  tears — 

“Fairy!  my  poor  darling!  My  own  Fay!  OGod!  it  is 
too  much !” 

There  is  sc^mething  in  the  sight  of  dangerous  sickness — 
the  sickness  that  beckons  death — that  suppresses  grief  and 
keeps  it  silent  and  heavy.  It  was  thus  with  Philip.  He 
held  back  the  cry  of  anguish  that  would  have  broken  from 
bis  lips,  pressing  them  silently  on  the  little  hand  he  loved  so 
well,  the  band  be  had  called  his  for  so  many  wistful  years, 
and  fondled  in  health  and  happiness  a  thousand  times. 
Then  Charlie,  whose  sobe  could  he  heard,  leant  over  him  and 
whispered— 

“Philip,  you  think  she  knows  yon,  but  she  is  not  in  her 
senses.  Kiss  her  and  come  away.  She  will  think  it  all  a 
dream  by-and-by  if  she  evor  wakes  to  life  again.  And, 
Philip,  I  promise  yon  on  my  life  I  will  never  tell  her,  nor  any 
living  soul,  that  it  was  true.” 

Raising  his  bowed  face,  Philip  saw  the  painful  movement 
come  back  to  the  restless  head,  and  her  eyes  turned  upwards 
and  not  on  him,  and  though  her  hand  lay  passive  in  his  clasp, 
her  lips  remained  apart,  speechless.  He  uttered  no  word  or 
groan,  not  a  sound  disturbed  the  still  room  save  the  sobs  of 
her  brother,  who  stood  watchful  by  the  door. 

How  long  Philip  knelt  thus  be  knew  not :  like  one  in  a 
dream  he  beard  a  whispered  voice  arousing  him — 

“  The  captain  has  sent  for  yon — they  are  getting  up  steam 
— they  start  directly.” 

Something  within  him,  not  his  own  will,  not  his  own 
thought,  made  him  arise  and  stand  hopeless,  gazing  down  on 
Fairy's  face. 

“Philip!  Philip!  kiss  her  and  leave  us.  You  must  go — 
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yon  luuat  indeed.  Oh,  Philip,  we  hare  all  been  cruel  to 
her.” 

Mechanically  obeyiug  this  Toice,  Philip  stooped  and 
touched  with  his  lips  the  marble  cheek  that  now  for  the  first 
time  neither  warmed  nor  blushed  at  his  kiss. 

With  his  hand  over  his  eyes  he  was  led  away,  and,  getting 
on  board  he  knew  not  how,  he  locked  himself  in  his  cabin, 
and  remained  there  alone  two  days.  At  the  end  of  that 
time  a  knock  and  a  voice  startled  him.  He  rose  in  strange 
disorder,  and  opened  to  Charlie  Woodford ! 

“Charlie!  You  here!  Good  Heavens!” 

The  lad  seized  his  hand  nervously.  “I  stowed  myself 
away  on  board — they  found  me  this  morning.  And,  Phil,  I 
have  enlisted — this  is  the  last  talk  I  can  have  with  you.  I 
am  a  common  soldier  now.” 

“  My  dear  boy,  are  you  mad  ?” 

“  No,  Phil,  not  mad,  only  proud.  I  would  not  remain  in 
England  to  be  maintained  by  him.  And  I  could  not  stay  to 
see  Fairy  die,  and  if  she  lives  it  would  bo  worse.” 

A  sob  rose  in  Philip's  throat,  choking  back  all  speech,  as 
he  would  have  answered,  but  tears  started  to  the  eyes  of 
both,  and  spoke  a  deeper  language  than  words. 

Thus  in  a  mist  of  sorrow  and  doubt  these  two  quitted 
England  for  years. 

But  Fairy  did  not  die.  Slowly,  painfully  she  struggled 
back  to  life.  And  during  all  the  lingering  weeks  of  conva¬ 
lescence  Mr.  Norman  was  her  most  assiduous  nurse.  Truly, 
as  be  had  told  Agnes,  it  would  be  hard  indeed  if  he  could  not 
win  the  love  of  his  wife.  He  was  a  man  to  whom  the  thou 
sand  minute  and  delicate  attentions  that  women  love  never 
seemed  hard  or  beneath  his  thought.  Ho  never  forgot  or 
neglected  the  least  of  the  lover-Iike  cares  to  which  he  devoted 
himself. 

Weakened  by  snfiering,  and  subdued  by  grief,  was  it  won¬ 
derful  that  Fairy  accepted  his  tenderness  in  shrinking  grati¬ 
tude  and  humility  ?  Was  it  wonderful  that  her  old  suspicion 
of  his  craft  and  cunning — her  first  instincts  in  fact — slept  or 
changed  into  a  curious  feeling,  half  love,  half  fear,  an  attrac¬ 
tion  tbat  impelled,  mingled  with  a  repulsion  that  made  her 
shiver?  In  the  first  shc'ck  of  her  father's  death  it  had 
seemed  to  her  horrible  that  she  had  sacrificed  her  own 
feelings  in  vain,  but  as  the  hours  of  that  bitter  day  went  by, 
and  the  fever,  commenced  in  the  sad  lodgings  at  Sharpton, 
grew  burning  and  furious  in  her  veins,  she  oea-^ed  to  care  for 
anything.  In  sickness  the  frame  has  no  strength  to  spare 
for  mental  suffering.  And  as  she  grew  better,  although  she 
never  thought  of  Mr.  Norman  when  he  was  absent,  or  longed 
for  his  presence,  yet  she  got  used  to  seeing  him  seated  by  her 
bedside,  and  she  got  used  to  the  lingering  kiss  with  which 
he  greeted  her  in  the  morning  or  bade  her  larewell  at  night. 

As  she  gained  strength,  she  began  to  wonder  a  little  at 
finding  herself  separated  so  completely  from  her  family,  loft 
so  entirely  alone  with  Mr.  Norman  ;  but  be  explained  this  so 
adroitly  that  she  never  guessed  the  separation  was  effected 
for  his  own  jealous  pleasure. 

Doll  and  Mab  were  gone  to  school  in  France,  Lionel  in 
Yorkshire,  he  was  so  anxious  they  should  lose  no  more  time. 
Agnes  and  her  mother,  for  her  health's  s.ke,  he  had  sent  to 
the  Isle  of  Wight.  Oh,  Fairy  would  find  he  bad  thought  of 
them  all !  Charlie's  disappearance  and  her  mother's  mental 
derangement  Mr.  Norman  concealed  from  his  wife. 

It  was  strange  that  the  insanity  which  seemed  ever 
breaking  through  Mrs.  Woodford's  brain  during  her  miseries, 
overpowered  her  at  last  in  prosperity,  and  brought  to  her, 
perhaps  in  mercy,  a  tranquillity  she  could  never  have  known 
else.  She  would  willingly  have  seen  Fairy  marry  Philip  and  be 
^*PPy  i  onlj  for  her  husband's  sake  she  bad  plotted  to 

thrust  her  into  the  arms  of  Mr.  Norman.  So,  when  she  saw 


Mr.  Woodford  fall  dead,  and  beheld  her  daughter  lying  so 
near  to  death,  her  brain,  unab'e  to  bear  the  weight  of  bitter 
thought,  the  anguish  of  feeling  that  all  bad  been  dune  in 
vain,  gave  up  the  task,  and  went  back  to  childishness  for 
peace. 

Backed  by  his  doctor,  Mr.  Norman  induced  Fairy  to  con¬ 
sent  to  these  separations,  and  to  undertake  a  journey  to 
Torquay.  There  he  hired  for  her  a  beautiful  little  villa,  and 
establLhed  her  in  every  comfort.  Roots  being  the  sole  person 
connected  with  her  family  that  he  permitted  to  be  with  her. 
Health  came  back  to  her  veins  in  a  glow  of  life  as  she  wan¬ 
dered  by  tho  Devonshire  sea,  and  gradually  the  past  grow  to 
be  a  dream.  Among  the  visions  of  her  fever  came  Philip’s 
face,  but  in  her  wildest  thoughts  she  never  deemed  this  real. 
She  dared  not  ask  for  him— of  whom  could  she  seek  for 
information  ?  He  had  forgotten  and  forsaken  her  *  she 
would  forget  him. 

Just  as  the  newness  of  tho  scenery  had  worn  off,  just  as 
she  began  to  feel  lonely,  and  pine  for  some  better  companion¬ 
ship  than  Roots,  Mr.  Norman  arrived.  Ho  came  in  the 
morning,  and  as  he  greeted  her  his  face  glowed,  his  eyes 
sparkled,  his  whole  being  seemed  one  joy. 

“You  look  yourself  again,  my  Fay,”  ho  said.  “You 
bloom  like  a  Devon  rose.” 

It  was  pleasant  to  give  so  much  pleasure ;  and  fascinated 
by  the  strange  attraction  in  the  man,  and  contrasting  the 
past  fortnight’s  loneliness  with  this  sudden  change  to  life  and 
cheerfulness.  Fairy  was  forced  to  own  that  her  ride,  her 
boating  excursion,  her  whole  day  was  made  happier  by  her 
husband.  And  in  the  evening,  as  they  sat  together,  she 
talked  and  smiled  with  an  unconscious  homo-like  feeling  of 
freedom  and  of  trust. 

“Fay,”  said  Mr.  Norman  suddenly,  “I  have  no  bachelor’s 
lodgings  here  as  at  Southampton.  You  will  not  turn  me,  I 
suppose,  from  my  own  roof-tree?” 

Fairy’s  face  flushed  red,  and  then  grew  pale,  but  she  put 
her  hand  within  the  strangely  soft,  smooth,  insinuating  palm 
which  awaited  hers,  half  in  command,  half  in  entreaty. 

“Fairy,”  said  Mr.  Norman,  and  his  voice  trembled,  “own 
that  I  have  shown  you  some  delicacy  and  kindness — say  you 
love  me  at  last,  or  I  will  quit  you  even  now  if  you  wish  it” 

“No,  no,”  murmured  Fairy,  clinging  to  him;  “do  not 
leave  me,  Leslie.  I  have  been  very  stubborn,  very  ungrate¬ 
ful,  but  I  love  you  now." 

Was  this  true,  or  was  it  only  the  fascination  which  the 
bird  feels  for  the  snske  which  impelled  Fairy,  as  she  leant 
her  head  on  her  husband’s  shoulder,  and  his  arm  encircled 
her,  and  his  triumphant  eyes  looked  down  upon  her  innocent 
face? 

What  would  Mr.  Grind  have  said  had  he  looked  in  upon 
them?  Most  likely  have  held  his  peace,  just  as  he  was  doing 
now. 

And  here,  too,  I  stop.  I  lay  down  my  pen  for  a  time, 
leaving,  as  in  real  life,  the  story  unfinished,  the  web 
entangled  or  broken  off,  mysteries  unexplained,  crime 
unpunished,  deceit  successful,  villainy  triumphant,  the  inno¬ 
cent  suffering,  the  patient  broken  in  heart. 

Yet  there  is  a  'Word  which  saith,  “The  meek  shall  inherit 
the  earth,"  and  this  Word  can  never  fail.  Hence  in  suffering 
and  unmerited  sorrow,  and  even  when  we  see  the  wicked 
triumph,  let  us  still  hope  and  believe  that  the  “  patient 
sighing  of  the  poor  in  spirit”  shall  not  always  go  up  to 
Heaven  in  vain. 

Note. — In  the  January  nomber  of  this  Magazine  will  be  commenced 
a  New  Tale,  in  which  many  of  the  characters  of  this  story  will  re¬ 
appear,  and  the  threads  dropped  here  un&nished  will  be  woven  to  a 
conclusion. 
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MADAME  DE  GENLIS. 

VII. — OUK  HOSOUBED  GUEST. 

ADAME  DE  GEXLIS  bad  long  been  meditating  a 
descent  upon  this  country.  Already  some  yeare 
before  Gibbon  had  been  charged  to  procure  her  lodgings  at 
London.  But  she  had  not  been  able  to  carry  out  her  inten¬ 
tion,  and  had  consoled  herself  by  making  the  acquaintance 
of  some  of  our  best  authors.  “I  now  know  English  per¬ 
fectly,”  she  informs  him,  in  one  of  the  letters  which  he  appa¬ 
rently  never  bad  the  civility  to  answer,*  and  the  statement 
is  confirmed  by  Miss  Burney,  who  tells  the  king  that  she 
expressed  herself  in  the  language  very  readily,  and  with 
exceeding  case.  “  As  a  proof,”  she  goes  on  to  Gibbon,  “  I 
read  Shaksf.eare  with  the  greatest  facility  ;  but  my  favourite 
poet  is  Milton,  whom  1  like  so  well  as  to  know  a  considerable 
por:ion  of  Paradise  Lost  by  heart.  I  also  know  a  good  many 
versos  of  I’opo,  but  I  should  make  you  laugh  if  you  board 
me  read  them.”  For  a  Frenchwoman  of  her  time  her 
knowledge  of  Eoglirh  literature  was,  in  truth,  very  exten¬ 
sive.  ^Vith  our  dramatic  authors  in  particular  she  seems  to 
have  been  thoroughly  conversant,  for  she  plodded  through 
them  all  from  Shakspoare  and  Ben  Jonson  downwards  during 
her  residence  at  Bury.  Apropos  of  our  comedies,  she  told 
Miss  Burney  that  no  woman  ought  to  go  and  see  them;  and, 
indeed,  the  calm  student  of  Farqubar's  Trip  to  the  Jubilte, 
or  Congreve's  Love  for  Love  —  plays  which  the  prudish 
Evelinas  and  Cecilias  went  to  see  with  their  impossible  Lord 
Orvilles — can  hardly  fail  to  wonder  that  tho  rigorous  and 
respectable  company  were  “  perpetually  out  of  countenance” 
at  their  extreme  indelicacy. 

At  last,  in  1785,  she  left  her  pupils  at  Saint-Leu,  and  “in 
the  pheasant  mouth  of  June”  a  soft  Etesian  gale  wafted  over 
the  illustrious  visitor  to  our  hospitable  shores.  The  trip,  her 
record  tells  us,  was  “exceedingly  brilliant.”  The  public 
prints  teemed  with  the  most  obliging  notices,  and  the  most 
complimentary  ver.ses.f  At  one  of  the  theatres  (she  says) 
Hamlet  was  performed  in  her  honour ;  Lord  Inchiquin  took 
her  to  the  House  of  Commons.  By  desire  of  the  Prince 
of  Wales,  Lord  William  Gordon  entertained  her  at  his 
house,  and  the  “  First  Gentleman  in  Euroi>e”  “  paid  great 
attention”  to  the  illustrious  adviser  of  Philippe  E'jalite. 
Burke  invited  her  to  bis  country  seat,  and  afterwards  carried 
her  to  Oxford.  While  with  him  she  made  the  acquaintance 
of  the  “  Chevalier  Reinolds,”as  she  calls  him,  who  “  shifted  bis 
trumpet  and  only  took  snuff”  when  the  enthusiastic  lady 
talked  to  him  of  her  art  achievements.  Here,  too,  she  met 
Windham,  whose  recently-published  Diary  contains  nothing 
very  important  about  her.  The  queen,  to  whom  she  had 
hitherto  forwarded  copies  of  her  works,  gave  her  a  private 
audience;  Lord  Mansfield,  then  over  eighty  years  of  age, 
asked  permission  to  visit  her,  and  presented  her  with  a  moss- 
rose  tree,  which  she  claims  to  bare  first  introduced  into 


*  For  this  reason,  perhaps,  she  rememberrd  the  cruel  little  anec¬ 
dote  that  follows  Notwlihstandlnit  his  prodiRiuua  fatness  the  cele¬ 
brated  author  of  the  Detline  and  Fall  was  very  gallant.  “  Qne  day,  being 
tile  d-tile  for  the  first  time  with  Madame  de  Crouxas,  Gibhon  wished  to 
seize  tho  favomable  moment,  and  suddenly  dropping  on  his  knees, 
declared  his  love  in  the  most  passionate  terms.  Madame  de  €001120.1 
replied  in  a  tone  calculated  to  prevent  the  repetition  of  such  a  scene. 
The  historian  was  thunderstruck,  but  still  nmalned  on  his  knees,  mo¬ 
tionless  and  silent,  althrugh  frequt  nily  de  Ired  to  rise  and  lesume  his 
seat  ‘Sir,’ said  Haiiame  de  Croiuas,  ‘teill  you  have  the  goodness  to 
get  up  T  *  Alas,  madame,’  returned  her  unfortunate  admirer,  *  I  cannot.’ 
The  fact  w.ss  that  he  could  not  rise  without  assistance.  Upon  this 
Madame  de  Crouzas  rang  the  bell,  and  said  to  the  servant  who  came 
in,  ‘  Rtlevet  St.  Gibbon  ’ — Sourenire  de  Felicie. 
t  Amongst  others  an  ode  by  Mr.  Hayley. 


France.*  She  made  an  excursion  to  Blenheim,  where  the 
Duchess  of  Marlborough  >  l  ing  ont  by  the  lodge-book  how 
celebrated  a  lady  bad  left  her  grounds,  sent  a  servant  after 
her  with  a  present  of  pine-apples.  She  offered  the  man  a 
guinea,  which  he  refused,  saying — “  Madame,  I  cannot  accept 
it — I  am  a  Frenchman.”  Another  visit  was  paid  to  the  son- 
in-law  of  Richardson,  who  (she  says)  offered  her  a  MS.  copy 
of  Pamela,  corrected  by  the  author  himself,  upon  the  con¬ 
dition  that  she  would  translate  it  literally,  a  proposition 
which  she  did  not  consider  herself  to  be  warranted  in  making. 
Mr.  Bridget  took  her  to  St.  Bride’s,  where  his  father-in-law 
was  buried,  and  told  her  that  the  year  before  a  great  French 
lady,  Madame  du  Tessd,  bad  flung  herself  down  upon  the 
slab,  crying  and  groaning  so  terribly  as  to  make  her  com¬ 
panion  fear  that  she  would  faint.  If  anywhere  in  that  old 
churchyard  was  wandering  the  spirit  of  the  mild-eyed,  half¬ 
feminine  little  printer,  it  must  have  felt  a  well-nigh  mortal 
vanity  at  Euch  an  offering  of  sentimental  tears ! 

Horace  Walpole  has  left  an  account  in  his  correspondence 
of  her  appearance  at  Strawberry  Hill.  The  ingenious 
virtuoso,  who,  with  a  little  Attio  salt — or,  rather,  for  the 
sake  of  it — would  have  eaten  his  dearest  friend,  bad  been 
making  very  merry  in  his  previous  letters  over  “  Roussean’s 
hen — the  schoolmistress,  Madame  de  Genlis” — the  “moral 
Madame  de  Genlis,”  as  he  was  pleased  to  style  her.  His 
description,  however,  betrays  a  greater  admiration  than 
might  have  been  anticipated,  and  as  a  whole— one  sidelong 
sarcasm  excepted — is  certainly  in  her  favour.  “Ten  days 
ago,”  he  writes  to  the  Qountess  of  Ossory,  “  Mrs.  Cosway  sent 
me  a  note  that  Madame  desired  a  ticket  for  Strawberry  Hill. 
I  thought  1  could  not  do  less  than  offer  her  a  breakfast,  and 
named  yesterday  se'nnigbt.  Then  came  a  message  that  she 
must  go  to  Oxford  and  take  her  Doctor’s  degree ;  and  then 
another  that  I  should  see  her  yesterday”  [July  22ad,  1785], 
“  when  she  did  arrive,  with  Miss  Wilkesf  and  Pamela,  whom 
she  did  not  even  present  to  me,  and  whom  she  has  educated 
to  be  very  like  herself  in  the  face.  I  told  her  I  could  not 
attribute  the  honour  of  her  visit  but  to  my  late  dear  friend, 
Madame  du  Deffand.^  ....  Her  person  is  agreeable, 
and  she  seems  to  have  been  pretty.  Her  oonversation  is 
natural  and  reasonable,  not  precieuse  and  affected,  and  search¬ 
ing  to  be  eloquent,  as  I  bad  expected.  I  asked  her  if  she 
had  been  pleased  with  Oxford,  meaning  the  buildings,  not 
the  wretched  oafs  who  inhabit  it  She  said  she  bad  had 
little  time ;  that  she  had  wished  to  learn  their  plan  of  educa¬ 
tion,  which,  as  she  said  sensibly,  she  supposed  was  adapted 
to  our  Constitution.  I  could  have  told  her  that  it  is  exactly 
repugnant  to  our  Constitution,  and  that  nothing  is  taught 
there  but  drunkenness  and  prerogative — or,  in  their  lan¬ 
guage,  Church  and  King.  1  asked  her  if  it  is  true  that  the 
new  edition  of  Voltaire's  works  is  prohibited.  She  replied, 
severely,  and  then  condemned  those  who  write  against 
religion  and  government,  which  was  a  little  nnlncky  before 
her  friend  Miss  Wilixs.  She  stayed  two  hours,  and  returns 
to  France  to-day  to  her  duly"% 

Madame  la  Comteese,  consequently,  went  back  to  France 


*  “  Madame  de  Genlis,  who  claims  to  have  Invented  tbs  moss-rose” 
[we  ask  the  witty  author's  pardon,  but  she  says  “introduced”],  “gives, 
in  one  of  her  works,  a  process  tor  obtaining  black  and  green  roses 
The  thing  is  simple  enough:  you  need  only  giaft  a  rose  op  m  a  holly- 
tree  or  a  black  currant  bush.  We  tried  the  experiment ;  the  holly  gave 
forth  Its  prickly  shlniag  leaves  and  coral  beiilea,  and  the  black  cur¬ 
rant  bush  gave  nothing  but  excellent  black  currents” — Lee  Fremfoie 
peinte  par  tux-mimee  (L'HorticuUeur,  bp  Alphonse  Karr). 

t  The  daughter  of  the  famous  demagogue. 

$  Obiit  24th  Sept.,  1780.  Madame  de  Genlis  hod  known  her,  and  has 
painted  her  portrait 

§  Horace  Walpolie  Lettere,  by  Cunningham,  'FoL  VIII.,  pp.  S72— 3. 
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towards  the  end  of  July,  after  a  six  weeks'  ay — six  weeks, 
let  ns  note,  very  folly  oecnpied,  if  we  add  to  the  “excnrsioos, 
Tisits,  and  entertainments,”  a  certain  amount  of  time  which 
her  indefatigable  energy  set  aside  for  a  tutor  in  English 
declamation,  and  a  jeweller  who  taught  her  to  make  oma- 
naments  in  seed  pearl.  Her  next  visit  took  place  in  1791. 
The  eventful  years  which  occupy  the  interval  are  hardly 
noticed  in  the  Memoirs,  which  for  this  period  are  almost 
wholly  taken  up  with  the  account  of  her  rupture  with  the 
Duchess  of  Orleans.  The  causes  are  stated  obscurely  enough. 
Whether  the  alleged  “difference  of  opinion”  was  the  real 
source  of  disagreement,  or  whether  this  was  a  delicate 
euphemism  for  the  tardy  recognition  by  the  wife  of  Egalit^ 
of  a  yet  deeper  and  graver  wrong,  it  would  be  difficult  to 
decide.  One  thing  is  clear,  and  this  is  the  pelican-like  self- 
denial  and  heartrending  forbearance  of  Madame  la  Comtesse. 
Another  thing  appears  certain — that  whether  her  influence 
over  the  duke  was  or  was  not  exercised  previously  to  the 
Revolution,  she  acquired  the  reputation  of  being  his  adviser, 
and  added  to  her  detractors  all  his  political  opponents.  The 
duchess  tried  vainly  to  oblige  her  to  resign,  but  the  governor, 
insisting  upon  a  real  or  feigned  attachment  to  Madlle. 
d’Orleans,  kept  her  place  in  spite  of  everything,  until  at 
last  her  opponent  gave  up  the  matter  in  despair. 

One  of  the  results  of  this  quarrel  was  the  publication  of 
the  Lefom  d’une  Gotmemante,  in  which  she  printed  an 
account  of  the  affair,  together  with  extracts  of  the  journals 
kept  of  the  education  of  her  pupils.  This  was  in  August, 
1791.  In  the  October  of  the  same  year  permission  was  at 
last  given  by  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  and,  the  ill-health  of 
Mademoiselle  serving  as  a  pretext,  they  (Pamela,  Henrietta 
Cercey,  the  countess,  and  her  charge)  came  to  England  to 
take  the  Bath  waters.  After  two  months  spent  at  that  place, 
where,  despite  our  disreputable  comedies,  they  sedulously 
frequented  the  theatre,  they  removed  to  Bury  St.  Edmunds, 
where  they  lived  for  several  months  in  comparative  retire¬ 
ment,  only  making  occasional  excursions  to  different  parts 
of  the  country.  At  Bury  they  became  acquainted  with 
Mr.  Howard,  afterwards  Duke  of  Norfolk,  Mr.  Hervey, 
afterwards  Lord  Bristol,  and  saw  something  of  the  famous 
agriculturist,  Arthur  Young.  They  were  visited  by  Wind¬ 
ham,  Swinburne,  Fox,  and  Sheridan,  the  latter  having, 
possibly,  some  subordinate  intention  of  flirting  with  Pamela, 
whom  be  undoubtedly  admired,  although,  Mr.  Moore  infers, 
it  is  improbable  that  he  offered  to  marry  her,  as  Madame  de 
Oenlis  would  have  ns  to  believe.  Besides,  it  was  only  during 
her  stay  at  Bury  that  he  had  loet  Mrs.  Sheridan,  to  whom  he 
was  greatly  attached.* 

Miss  Burney  has  given  ns  a  little  glimpse  of  the  Bury  life. 
When  she  had  first  made  the  acqniuntance  of  Madame  de 
Henlia,  in  1785,  she  had  been  greatly  prepossessed  in  her 
■  favour.  She  is  “the  sweetest  and  most  accomplished  French¬ 
woman  that  she  ever  met  with.”  .  .  .  .  “  I  saw  her  at 

first  with  a  prejudice  in  her  disfavour  from  the  crnel  reports 
I  had  heard,  but  the  moment  I  looked  at  her  it  was  removed. 
There  was  a  dignity  with  her  sweetness,  and  a  frankness 
!  with  her  modesty,  that  convinced  me  beyond  all  power  of 
report  of  her  real  worth  and  innocence.”  And,  indeed,  she 
seems  to  have  had  all  through  a  kind  of  liking  for  her, 
although  she  acted  in  opposition  to  her  oft-repeated  convic¬ 
tion,  and  allowed  the  “  cruel  reports”  to  awe  her  into  keeping 
aloof  from  the  “  fascinating  allurements”  of  the  lady  who  was 
so  anxious  to  correspond  with  “oette  chere  Hiss  Bmmi'' 
The  Royalists  with  whom  this  country  was  swarming — men 
like  the  Due  de  Lianconrt,  who  spoke,  “  with  eyes  of  fire,” 
of  this  “oojiune  dt  Brulard,”  who  “adored  the  Duchess  of 


*  She  died  on  the  28th  Jane,  n92. 


Orleans,”  and  wonld  have  caned  her  husband  in  the  streets,  as 
the  prime  cause  of  bis  country's  misery — were  not  likely  to 
prejudice  any  one  in  favour  of  the  clever  “  intrigante"  who,  as 
they  believed,  bad  helped  to  mislead  him.  But  Miss  Burney 
expresses  herself  with  such  a  mysterious  and  pious  horror 
of  Madame  Brulard  that  we  sincerely  wish  she  had  cited 
something  a  little  more  shocking  than  the  following 

“They”  [Arthur  Young's  wife  and  daughter]  “give  a  very 
unpleasant  account  of  Madame  de  Genlis,  or  De  Sillery,  or 
Brulard,  as  she  is  now  called.  They  say  she  has  established 
herself  at  Bury,  in  their  neighbourhood,  with  Madlle.  la 
Prinoesse  d’Orleans  and  Pamela,  and  a  Circe"  [Henrietta 
Sercey],  “another  young  girl  under  her  care.  They  have 
taken  a  house,  the  master  of  which  always  dines  with  them, 
though  Mrs.  Young  says  he  is  such  a  low  man  he  should  not 
dino  with  her  daughter.  They  form  twenty  with  themselves 
and  their  household.  They  keep  a  botanist,  a  chemist,  and 
a  natural  historian  always  with  them.  These  are  supposed 
to  have  been  common  servants  of  the  Duke  of  Orleans  in 
former  days,  as  they  always  walk  behind  the  ladies  when 
abroad;  but  to  make  amends  in  the  new  equalising  style, 
they  all  dine  together  at  home.  They  visit  at  no  house  but 
Sir  Thomas  Gage's,  where  they  carry  their  harps,  and  fre¬ 
quently  have  music.  They  have  been  to  a  Bury  ball,  and 
danced  all  night ;  Mdlle.  d’Orleans  with  anybody,  known  or 
unknown  to  Madame  Brulard.”  All  this  may  sound  very 
dreadful  to  the  starched  little  Tory  who  had  given  up  her 
literary  fame  for  the  melancholy  monotony  and  niggard 
favours  of  the  court  of  Queen  Charlotte,  yet  it  scarcely 
deserves  to  be  termed  a  “woeful  change  from  the  elegant 
and  high-bred  Madame  de  Genlis”  of  six  years  past,  “the 
apparent  pattern  of  female  perfection  in  manners,  conversa¬ 
tion,  and  delicacy.” 

After  the  September  massacres  Madame  de  Genlis  received 
a  latter  from  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  bidding  her  to  return  to 
France  with  her  charge.  She  refused  to  do  so,  considering 
it  unreasonable  to  expect  her  to  come  back  at  such  an  un¬ 
settled  period.  Her  position  was  exceedingly  embarrassing, 
and  her  active  imagination  added .  greatly  to  the  terrors  of 
the  situatien.  “  I  am  uneasy,  sick,  unhappy,”  she  writes  to 
Sheridan  from  Bury,  in  the  “  bad  language"  for  which  she 
apologises;  “surrounded  by  the  most  dreadful  snares  of  the 
fraud  and  wickedness” — “  intrusted  with  the  most  interesting 
and  sacred  charge.”  In  the  commencement  of  the  month  of 
November  the  duke  sent  an  emissary  charged  to  bring  away 
his  daughter,  if  her  instructress  refused  to  return  with  her. 
This,  acting  upon  Sheridan's  advice,  she  decided  to  do.  They 
set  out  upon  their  perilous  journey  in  October,  1792.  The 
fervid  fancy  of  the  countess  had  peopled  tho  “  antres  vast 
and  deserts  idle”  that  lay  between  London  and  Dover  with 
innumerable  poniards  aimed  at  the  existence  of  her  illus¬ 
trious  protegee.  Mr.  Sheridan's  propensity  for  practical  joking, 
added  to  the  opportune  recollection  of  an  incident  in  Gold¬ 
smith’s  She  Stoops  to  Conquer,  did  not  allow  her  to  bo 
disappointed  of  her  romantic  terrors. 

They  went  off  in  two  carriages,  with  a  footman,  hired  for 
the  occasion,  and  a  French  lacquey.  The  remainder  of  the 
servants  had  returned  to  Paris.  After  having  gone  about  a 
league  the  Frenchman  begins  to  think  that  they  are  not  in 
the  right  road,  a  suspicion  which  he  easily  communicates 
to  his  mistress.  The  post-boys,  being  examined,  answer 
evasively — more  suspicions !  This  is  decidedly  worse  “  than 
crossing  the  desert  plains  of  Newmarket,”  which  had  filled 
her  with  such  terrible  anticipations  a  day  or  two  before. 
However,  on  they  go  for  three-quarters  of  an  hour  more, 
passing  quickly  through  an  utterly  unknown,  or  seemingly 
unknown,  tract  of  country.  Tho  post-boys  and  hired  foot¬ 
man,  again  applied  to,  again  reply—  evasively.  More  rapidly 
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than  ever  they  pursue  their  uncertain  route,  the  post-boys 
answering  all  questions  laconically,  unwillingly,  mysteriously, 
suspiciously,  and  appealing  mcst  unaccountably  afraid  to 
come  to  a  stop.  At  last  they  confess  to  the  remarkable  fact 
that  they  have  “  lost  their  way”  between  London  and  Dover, 
but  that  they  are  now  well  on  the  road  to  their  next  stage, 
which  is  Dariford.  This  is  a  relief ;  but  as  the  journey  still 
continues  for  an  hour  at  least,  the  countess  insists,  notwith¬ 
standing  all  the  objections  of  the  incomprehensible  post-boys, 
upon  stopping  at  a  village  to  inquire  where  she  is.  “About 
twenty-two  miles  from  Dartfurd,”  they  obligingly  inform  her. 
Thereupon,  the  post-boys  resisting  to  the  last,  she  goes  back 
to  London  forthwith,  finding  herself,  strange  to  say,  at  an 
easy  and  convenient  distance  from  this  her — starting-place. 

No  clue  is  given  to  this  highly-romantic  and  RadclilHan 
expedition  a  la  Mrs.  Uardcastle.  “  1  merely  relate  the  facta 
without  explanation  or  the  addition  of  any  reflections  of 
my  own,  as  the  impartial  reader  can  make  them  for  himself.’’ 
But  when  we  remember  the  shameful  trick  that  the  “First 
Gentleman  in  Europe”  played  upon  the  old  Duke  of  Norfolk 
at  the  Pavilion  on  the  Steyne — when  we  recall  the  mishaps 
of  Madame  Duval,  as  recorded  in  Evelina — and,  above  all, 
when  we  learn  that  the  result  of  this  journey  from  London 
to  London  was  to  cause  the  detention  of  the  whole  party 
at  Sheridan's  country-house  for  a  month,  and  consider,  too, 
his  prompt  hushing-np  of  the  whole  affair,  it  is  hardly 
possible  not  to  agree  with  his  biographer  that  the  trick  was 
of  his  contriving.  At  any  rate,  with  him,  at  Islewortb, 
they  remained  until  the  end  of  November,  when  their  host 
accompanied  them  to  Dover. 

They  arrived  at  Paris  only  to  discover  tbat,  as  she  had 
failed  to  return  earlier,  Madllo.  d’Orleans  was  then,  by  the 
recent  law,  included  among  the  emigres.  No  course  was  open 
to  Madame  de  Genlis  but  to  act  in  accordance  with  the  duke’s 
desire,  and  carry  her  pupil  to  a  neutral  country  until  such 
time  as  she  should  be  excepted  from  the  list.  A  day  or  two 
before  their  departure  for  the  place  chosen — Touroay — her 
husband,  now  M.  de  Sillery,*  took  them  to  see  LMloixka  at 
one  of  the  theatres.  It  was  here  that  Lord  Edward  Fitz¬ 
gerald  (who  had  hitherto,  from  a  dread  of  learned  ladies, 
stndionsly  kept  aloof  from  Madame  la  Comtesse)  saw  Pamela 
for  the  first  time.  She  is  said  to  have  borne  a  singular 
resemblance  to  Mrs.  Sheridan,  whom  he  had  greatly  admired, 
and  who  indeed,  according  to  Moore, f  bad  even  expressed  a 
wish  that  after  her  death  he  should  marry  this  very  girl, 
whose  beauty  and  resemblance  to  herself  her  busbaud,  fresh 
from  some  recent  excursion  to  Bury,  had  been  enthusiasti¬ 
cally  describing.  Lord  Edward  fell  in  love  on  the  spot,  made 
an  immediate  acquaintance,  and  following  them  to  Tonrnay, 
proposed,  was  accepted,  and  there  married  at  the  end  of 
December  to  the  citoyenne  Anne  Caroline  Stephanie  Sims, 
otherwise  Pamela,  born  at  Fogo  in  Newfoundland,  daughter 
of  Guillaume  de  Brixey  j  and  Mary  Sims,  in  the  presence  of, 
and  assisted  by,  the  citoyennes  Brulart-Sillery  and  AdMe 
Egalite,  the  citoyens  Philippe  Egalite  and  Louis  Philippe 
Egalitd,  General  O'Moran,  and  others. 

Despite  this  circumstantial  fiction  (which  courtesy  requires 
us  to  preserve),  loquacious  Rumour  persists  in  assigning  a 
very  different  parentage  to  “  the  dear  little,  pale,  pretty 
wife,’’  as  he  calls  her,  of  the  ill-fated  Fitzgerald.  And, 
unless  we  are  mistaken.  Rumour  is  supported  by  these 


*  He  had  inherited  the  property  of  Madame  de  Fuisienx’e  daughter, 
the  Mardchale  d  Ktree. 

t  iltmoir$  of  R.  B.  Sheridan,  VoL  IL,  p.  189. 

$  In  the  Uemoirt  Sej’mour.  The  above  particnlars  ere  taken  from  the 
cztracte  from  the  documents  of  the  marriage  as  given  in  Moore’s  Life  of 
Lori  Edteord  FUtgertUd.  We  have  faiied  to  find  a  Fogo  “  In  New¬ 
foundland." 


words  from  one  of  his  letters  to  his  mother,  the  Duchess  of  ] 
Leinster,  in  January,  17114  : — “  My  dear  little  wife  has,  upon  , 
the  whole,  been  cheerful  and  amused,  which,  of  course, 
pleases  me.  I  never  have  received  an  answer  from  her  mother, 
so  that  Pamela  is  still  ignorant  of  what  has  happened."  *  There 
is  but  one  person  to  whom  the  title  can  allude,  and  amongst 
other  things  that  had  recently  happened  was  the  death,  in 
November,  1793,  of  one  of  the  most  illustrious  witnesses  of  the 
Tournay  marriage,  the  sometime  Duke  of  Orleans — Philippe 
Egalite. 

VHL— APSES  lA  QUAHANTAIXE. 

In  January,  1794,  when  the  last-mentioned  letter  was 
written,  Madame  de  Genlis  had  found  a  resting-place  in  the 
convent  of  St.  Claire,  at  Bremgarten,  in  Switzerland.  Madlle. 
d'Orleans  was  still  with  her.  No  one  bad  come  to  relieve  the 
ex-governor  of  a  charge  who,  we  are  inclined  to  fancy,  had 
ceased  to  be  as  “interesting"  and  “ sacred”  as  of  yore.  Then 
came  the  king’s  death  and  the  declaration  of  war.  “  We 
could  not  remain  at  Tournay,"  writes  Mademoiselle,  “as  the 
Austrians  were  about  to  enter  it ;  and  could  not  return  to 
France,  as  a  law  forbade  us  to  do  so  upon  pain  of  death; 

M.  Dumouriez  offered  ns  an  asylum  in  his  camp.  We  set  out 
with  bis  army,  and  stopped  in  the  town  of  St.  Amand,  while 
be  remained  at  the  mineral  springs  a  quarter  of  a  league 
distant.”  But  a  revolt  broke  out  in  the  camp,  and  Madame 
de  Genlis,  yielding  to  the  wish  of  the  Duke  de  Chartres,  fled 
in  haste  to  Mons  with  his  sister.  Thence  passing  to  Switzer¬ 
land,  they  found  sanctuary  at  Bremgarten,  there  to  remain 
until  at  last,  in  May,  1794,  Mademoiselle  was  received  by  her 
aunt,  the  Princess  de  Conti,  who  was  living  at  Friburg. 
Meanwhile  her  brave  young  brother,  after  fighting  his  way 
out  from  the  camp  of  Dumouriez,  bad  quietly  settled  down 
to  teach  mathematics  in  a  college  of  the  Grisons  under  the 
pseudonym  of  Corby. 

The  next  halt  of  the  countess  was  made  at  Altona,  where, 
amongst  other  things,  she  gained  her  livelihood  by  painting 
patterns  for  a  cloth  manufactory.  Her  husband  had  voted 
against  the  death  of  the  king,  and  had  been  guillotined  with 
the  Girondins.t  The  sole  protegee  who  remained  to  her  now 
was  Henrietta  Corcey,  whom  she  had  left  at  Utrecht  under  j 
the  protecti<>n  of  a  foreign  lady.  At  Altona  she  lived  at  an 
inn  called  Flock's,"  the  noaster  of  which  was  well  affected 
to  the  Revolution,  and  where  she  was  known  by  the  name  of 
“  Miss  Clarke.”  During  all  this  time  (she  says)  it  was 
commonly  supposed  that  she  was  living  with  Dumouriez ;  in 
fact,  it  was  often  asserted  in  her  presence  at  the  table  d'hote, 
and,  besides,  industriously  circulated  by  all  the  emigres,  who 
still  persisted  in  regarding  her  as  “  one  of  the  principal  authors  | 
of  the  Revolution."!  Her  slight  connection  with  the  generid 
(and  she  insists  that  it  was  slight)  had  added  to  her  enemies 
all  the  patriots  who  hated  him  for  his  treason.  She  managed, 
however,  to  live  here  nine  months  undiscovered,  spending 
her  days  with  the  inevitable  harp,  her  paint-box,  and  her 
ink-bottle,  not  omitting,  besides,  to  diversify  them  with  waltzes 
and  games  in  the  rooms  of  a  neighbouring  Madame  Gudin, 
and  even  finding  time  to  inspire  the  admiration  of  a  certain 
baker,  who  made  her  a  proposal.  While  here  she  learned  the 
death,  on  the  memorable  28th  of  July,  1794,  of  Maximilian 
Robespierre,  and  the  termination  of  the  Terror. 

“  I  was  greatly  surprised  at  bearing  load  and  repeated  knocks  at  my 
door"  [It  was  one  o'clock  in  the  morning],  “and  was  still  more  so  when 
I  recognised  the  voice  of  my  peaceabie  neighbour,  M.  de  Kercy”  [a 
Frenchman  and  patriot  who  lived  in  tbe  house].  “  He  cried  out  to  me, 

‘  Ouvrez  {  ouvrez  I  it  faut  que  je  vouz  emtiraue /'  As  I  did  not  yield  to  this 


'  Moore's  Life  of  Lord  Eduard  Fitzgerald,  Vol  I.,  p.  23t. 
t  Slat  October,  1793.  He  mounted  the  scaffold  calmly  and  uncon¬ 
cernedly,  bowed  right  and  left,  and  was  guillotined  the  drst 
$  Anciland  Correepondenee,  Letter  from  Mannheim.  1793. 
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iliiKultf  request,  he  cried  out  all  the  more,  *  It  ii  you  who  will  want  to 
embrace  me  yourself— open,  open!'  and  at  last  I  obeyed.  M  de  Kercy 
qiranit  towards  me,  cry  ine,  *  The  tyrant  is  gone  at  last,  Robespierre  is 
dead !'  and.  to  tell  the  truth,  I  immediately  hugged  him  with  all  my 
heart.  Kext  day  we  learned  that  the  news  of  his  death  had  produced 
quite  a  contrary  effect  on  one  of  the  most  violent  of  h:s  patt>sans— and 
there  were  many  in  Holstein.  One  of  these  pro/oaad  fOlUictMtu  was 
stmek  aith  such  sorrow  on  heating  of  his  tragical  end,  that  he  instantly 
fell  dead  upon  th  i  spot” 

In  179.5  she  left  AUona  and  went  to  Hamburg.  At 
“Pkek's"  she  had  written  Les  Chevaliers  du  Cygne^  a  tale 
of  the  court  of  Cbar'.euiagna,  which  she  now  sold ;  and  during 
her  stay  at  Hamburg  sho  composed  the  Precis  de  ma  conduite 
pendant  la  Pevoliilion,  which  (she  asserts)  produced  a  powerful 
effect  in  her  favour  throughout  Germany,  although  it  does 
not  appear  that  the  stories  which  were  told  about  her  lost,  in 
consequence,  either  narrators  or  listeners  Whilst  at  this 
place  she  parted  with  Henrietta  Cercey,  who  was  married  to 
a  M.  Mattbiessen,  the  son  of  a  wealthy  merchant.  After  the 
marriage  Madame  la  Comtesse  sot  out  for  Berlin,  where  we 
next  find  her  domesticated  with  a  Mademoiselle  Boeqaet,  who 
kept  a  boarding-school  in  that  city,  and  who  “had  received 
her  with  open  arms.”  With  her  new  odmirer's  aid  she  found  | 
a  publisher  for  an  already  commenced  novel,  Ac.?  Voeux 
Timer  air  es,  but  no  sooner  was  this  done  than,  by  the 
influence  of  the  emigrants,  the  king  was  induced  to  believe 
that  she  was  a  most  dangerous  character,  and  in  consequence 
forbade  her  to  remain  in  bis  dominions.  “He  would  not 
banish  her  from  his  library,”  he  is  reported  to  have  said, 
“but  she  must  quit  his  territories.”  Her  spirits,  however, 
did  not  desert  her.  She  shook  the  dust  from  her  feet  at  the 
frontier  with  the  following  verses.  The  poor  Gorman  oilicer 
who  served  as  her  escort  had  been  charged  to  obtain  from 
her  a  written  promise  that  she  would  not  return  to  Prussia ; 
she  gave  him  these,  which  he  took  with  the  greatest 
simplicity ; — 

“  Malgrt  mon  gtnU  pour  let  voyages, 

Je  promeU,  atee  grtmd  plaisir, 

D  friler,  et  mime  de/air 
Ce  royiiume  dont  les  urages 
yiuntent  pas  d  revenlr.” 

Bnt  she  did  not  keep  hor  promise.  After  an  intervening 
period  spent  between  Hamburg  and  Brevel,  she  returned  to 
Berlin.  The  king  was  dead ;  his  successor  had  no  objection 
to  her  either  npon  his  shelves  or  elsewhere,  and  Mdlle. 
Bocqnet's  arms  were  as  open  as  before.  The  curious  anti¬ 
pathy  felt  to  her  by  the  emigrants  is  very  nngallantly 
evidenced  in  the  succeeding  extract : — 

“My  parlour  had  ’wo  doors,  one  opening  Into  my  room,  the  other 
npon  a  private  stairca-e  that  led'  into  the  court,  ao  that  I  bad  two 
ways  of  setting  ont.  Upon  the  landing-place  waa  a  door,  foolDg  mine, 
and  leadii  g  to  the  room  of  an  imigre  who,  Mademuuelle  Boequet  told 
me,  was  ot  a  very  solitary  temper,  and  knew  no  one  in  the  lionae.  I  had 
received  a  present  of  two  pots  of  line  hyacinths.  As  I  d  eaded  the  smell 
of  flowers  at  night,  and  wiahed  to  leave  my  pa'  Inur-door  open  for  the 
■ake  of  freah  air,  I  took  it  into  my  head  to  pnt  them  ont  on  the  landing, 
place,  between  my  neigbbonr’s  door  and  my  own.  The  next  morning  I 
went  to  take  io  the  flowers,  and  was  disagreeably  surprised  at  steing  my 
beautiful  hyacinths  cut  into  little  pieces  and  scattered  round  the  pots* 

I  could  easily  gne-s  that  my  e-nlgrant  neighbour  waa  the  author  of  tills 
deed,  which  donbtless,  in  spite  of  French  gallantry,  the  libels  published 
against  me  had  induced  him  to  commit.  As  I  did  not  wish  to  tell  the 
incident  that  had  occurred,  I  did  not  ask  for  any  more  hyacinths  from 
the  person  who  had  given  me  the  others ;  bu  I  tmd  a  servant  to  buy  mo 
acme.  She  conid  not  And  any;  bnt  she  brought  me  some  other  flowers 
with  which  I  filled  the  pota,  and  patted  on  one  of  them  a  tlip  of  paper 
upon  which  I  wrote  the-e  worda: — Tear  up  my  worts  if  you  vill,  but 
respect  those  qf  God.'  In  the  evening  before  going  to  bed  I  pat  the  puts 
upon  the  landing  place,  and  upon  waking  the  next  morning  was  very 
carious  to  ascertain  the  fate  of  my  flowers.  I  got  up  immediately  to  go 
and  look,  aird  found  to  my  delight  that  the  stranger  hsd  been  satisfied 
with  watering  them.  1  immediately  carried  them  into  the  parlour,  and 
In  placing  them  npon  a  table  I  perceived,  hanging  from  two  of  flia 
flowers,  two  green  threads,  each  bearing  a  beanuful  cornelian  ring.  The 
emigrant  bad  been  deairooa  of  rejiaijing  the  wrong  he  had  done,  and 


evidently  knew  that  at  this  time  I  w.is  forming  a  collection  of  corne'Un 
trinkets;  I  had  rings  of  cometUn,  seal.i,  hearts,  little  boxes,  and  the  like. 
All  my  resentment  vanished  at  this  proceeding.  The  most  singular 
thing  was,  that  the  (migri  stopped  at  that,  never  wrote  to  me.  did  not 
aak  to  see  me,  and  sent  me  no  message.  I  imitated  bis  discretion,  and 
tills  was  the  first  and  last  time  we  ever  had  anything  to  do  with  each 
other.” 

With  this  closes  volumo  four  of  the  Memoirs,  which  hence¬ 
forward  decrease  greatly  in  interest.  Nothing  but  the  vow 
of  poverty  which  she  had  made  in  exile  can  excuse  such  an 
excessive  prodigality  of  soureairs.  Madame  laComtetso  is  far 
too  kind.  iJe  omnibus  rebus  was  just  endurable;  de  quibus- 
dam  aliis  ia  more  than  we  can  bear.  Endless  extracts  from 
her  own  works,  copious  cuttings  from  the  works  of  other 
people,  spiteful  little  scratches  at  shiuing  reputations,  de¬ 
tails  of  petty  quarrels,  “mi.seres  du  mondc  parleur,  du  ruondi 
scribe superfluous  discussions  “  ajrropos  des  bottes,"  and  rare 
digressions  to  an  eventless  biography — these  are  the  farrago 
of  the  remaining  volumes,  not  luminous  now,  but  volumi¬ 
nous,  not  fluent,  but  superfluous.  The  material,  in  fact,  is 
mainly  what,  in  the  earlier  volumes,  the  prudent  reader 
skipped  or  slumbered  over — and  life  is  too  short  fur  such 
interminable  and  irrelevant  loquacity. 

Wo  shall  take  the  liberty,  therefore,  of  crushing  into  a  few 
brief  sentences  the  more  material  occurrences  of  the  long 
period  which  lies  botween  us  and  her  death,  contenting  our¬ 
selves,  for  the  rest,  with  the  reproduction  of  such  extracts  as 
we  have  been  able  to  glean  from  the  records  of  her  contempo¬ 
raries.  The  friendship  with  Mdllo.  Bucquet  having  termi¬ 
nated  in  a  qnarrel,  she  remained  at  Berlin,  supporting 
herself  by  writing,  making  trinkets,  and  taking  pupils,  until 
she  was  recalled  to  France  under  the  Cousnlate.  She  came 
to  Paris,  bringing  with  her  a  child  she  had  adopted  in 
Prussia,  Casimir  Baecker,  afterwards  a  celebrated  harp- 
player,  and  whose  attachment  to  bis  benefactress  must  have 
been  a  considerahlo  solace  to  the  pupilless  old  lady.  She  was 
without  personal  property,  and  had  consequently  but  little  to 
receive.  Maradan,  the  bookseller,  engaged  her  to  write 
novels  for  a  certain  salary,  and  she  published  during  the 
first  years  of  the  century  her  most  perfect  and  popular  works. 
From  Napoleon  she  received  a  pension  and  rooms  in  the 
Arsenal.  For  this  she  was  to  write  fortnightly  letters  to  him 
upon  general  subjects — copious  excerpts  from  which  adorn 
the  pages  of  the  Memoirs.  Other  small  pensions  suflieed  to 
place  her  beyond  the  reach  of  want— although  she  was  never 
rich.  Her  energy,  activity,  and  taste  for  writing  continned 
unabated,  until  at  last,  one  New  Year's  Day,  a  jouroalUiio 
pen,  preoccupied  above  all  with  the  desire  of  being  brilliant, 
recorded  her  death  in  the  following  words J/uefame  de 
Genlis  a  cessi  tf/crire ;  e'est  amoncer  sa  mart." 

Her  society,  wa  are  informed  by  a  lady  who  knew  her  for 
the  last  thirty  years  of  her  life,*  was  greatly  sought  after, 
but  she  made  no  effort  to  retain  more  than  a  small  coterie  of 
admirers.  Upon  the  return  of  the  Bourbons  she  lost  the 
imperial  assistance,  but  the  Orleans  family  gave  her  the 
customary  allowances  as  a  quondam  Gouvertieur  and  Gouver- 
naiile.  Faithful,  however,  to  the  vow  of  poverty  which  she 
had  made  at  St.  Amand,  she  gave  away  all  that  she  possessed 
to  those  about  her.  “Money  from  her  pensions,  presents 
frc'm  her  pupils  or  her  friends,  everything  was  distribnted  as 
soon  as  received,”  and  when  she  died  “a  few  worn  and 
battered  articles  of  furniture  and  a  little  copper  coin  were 
all  she  left  behind  ber.”t 

In  181G  she  was  visited  at  Paris  by  that  “  wild  Irish  girl” 
who  now  sloops  calmly  enough  in  the  Bromptou  Cemetery 
below  her  shattered  and  stringloss  harp— Sydney,  Lady 

*  Madame  la  Comtesiie  de  Bradi. 

t  i.ife  by  the  above.  i 
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Morgan.  That  lady  was  then  writing  those  very  Tolumes  of 
France  which  so  ronsed  the  malevolonce  of  Mr.  Croker 
against  their  witty  Whig  authoress,  “-t’/fe  »'est  y.tee  dans  la 
rtUqion."  “  she  has  shat  herself  up  in  a  conyant  of  Capucints," 
the  gossips  told  her,  when  sho  inquired  for  the  famous  old 
countess.  “  It  is  impossible  to  sea  her,  for  she  is  invisible 
alike  to  friends  and  strangera.”  Xevertheless,  Lady  Morgan, 
to  her  delight,  received  an  invitation  to  the  Convent  of  Car¬ 
melites,  in  the  Rue  de  Tangirard,  where  Madame  de  Genlis 
was  then  domesticated.  She  found  her  in  an  “apartment 
that  might  have  answered  equally  for  the  oratnrrf  of  a  saint 
or  the  boudoir  of  a  coquette."  Books  lay  scattered  upon  the 
table — a  strange  mixture  of  the  sacred  and  profane ;  a  great 
crucifix  hung  forward  over  the  elegant  Grecian  couch  of  the 
Empire;  chaplets  and  rosaries  contended  with  her  lute  and 
her  paintings  upon  the  wall — with  blue  silk  draperies,  white 
vases,  and  freshly-gathered  flowers. 

She  was  now  seventy,  but  time  had  used  her  tenderly.  An 
accident,  indeed,  had  slightly  injured  the  nose  d  la  Roxalane 
which  had  been  “  so  mnch  celebrated  in  prose  and  verse,  and 
which" — to  use  her  own  expression — “she  had  hitherto  pre¬ 
served  intact  in  all  its  delicacy."  The  beautiful  hands  and 
feet  that  Madame  de  Bradi  praises  were,  we  presume,  as 
beantiful  as  ever;  the  eyes  wore  still  full  of  life  and  ex¬ 
pression  ;  but  the  delicate  features  were  worn  and  sharply 
marked,  and  the  brilliant  complexion  which  had  been  her 
greatest  beauty  had  waned  and  faded.  Yet  “infirmity  seemed 
to  have  spired  the  slight  and  emaciated  figure,”  and  beyond 
these  “  the  traces  of  ago  were  neither  deep  nor  multiplied.” 
She  received  her  visitor  “with  a  kindness  and  cordiality 
that  had  all  the  wiivetg  and  freshness  of  you^ful  feeling  and 
youthful  vivacity.  There  was  nothing  of  age  in  her  address 
or  conversation,"  says  Lady  Morgan,  “and  vigour,  anima¬ 
tion,  a  bine  of  decision,  a  rapidity  of  utterance  spoke  the 
full  possession  of  every  feeling  and  every  faculty;  and  I 
found  her  in  the  midst  of  occupations  and  pursuits  which 
might  startle  the  industry  of  youth  to  undertake  or  to 
accomplish." 

“  When  I  entered  her  apartment  sho  was  painting  flowers 
in  a  book,  which  she  called  her  '  herbier  sacri'  in  which  she 
was  copying  all  the  plants  mentioned  in  the  Bible.  She 
thowed  me  another  volume,  which  sho  had  just  finished,  full 
of  tropl'ios  and  tastefnl  devices,  which  she  called  'I'herbier 
de  reconnaissance.'  ‘But  I  have  but  little  time  for  such  idle 
amusements,’  said  she.  She  was,  in  fact,  then  engaged  in 
abridging  some  ponderous  tomes  of  French  memoires"  [probably 
those  of  the  Marquis  do  Dangeau],  “  in  writing  her  .Journal 
de  la  .Teunesse,  and  in  preparing  for  the  press  her  new  novel, 
Lea  Battuiens,  which  has  since  been  given  to  the  world.”  • 

“Her  harp  was  nevertheless  well  strung  and  tuned,  her 
pianoforte  covered  with  new  music,  and  when  I  gave  her  her 
lute,  to  play  for  me,  it  did  not  require  the  drawing  up  of  a 
single  string.  All  was  energy  and  occupation.  It  was  im¬ 
possible  not  to  make  some  observation  on  such  versatility  of 
talent  and  variety  of  pursuits.  'Oh,  this  is  nothing,’  said 
Madame  do  Genlis,  ‘  what  I  pride  myself  on  is  knowing 
twenty  trades,  by  all  of  which  I  could  earn  my  bread.' "  t 

M.  Barrifere  visited  her  in  1823,  or  two  years  before  the 
publication  of  the  Memoirs.  The  story  is  the  same.  She  is 
the  still  “  little  lively  old  woman”  of  Moore.  This  time  the 
surroundings  are  hardly  as  elegant — the  apartments  a 
middling  first-floor  in  the  Place  Royale.  She  was  seated  at  a 
common  deal  table  heaped  with  a  pell-mell  of  articles  from 
the  breakfast  and  toilet  table,  the  studio,  the  library,  and  the 
workshop — a  miscellaneous  olla-podrida,  from  which  her 


•  In  1817. 

t  France,  by  Lady  Morgan,  Vol.  II.,  pp.  385—90. 


visitor  does  not  fail  to  draw  a  moral.  Nevertheless,  she  did 
the  honours  of  her  hermitage  “  with  the  tone,  the  ease,  the 
perfect  amiability  of  a  femme  da  grande  monde."  She  praised 
the  young  lady  visitor  whom  he  had  brought  vrith  him.  She 
reminded  her  of  her  own  youth,  sha  said.  “  Tnoy  will  tell 
you,”  said  the  old  countess,  “  that  I  was  beautiful  -very 
beautiful;  never  believe  it,  it  is  not  true — mais  fetais  exces- 
sivement  jolie."* 

The  last  account  which  we  shall  cite  (and  complete  our 
claim  to  that  first  excellence  of  the  biographer's  art — the  will 
to  stand  aside  when  better  voices  speak)  is  Mrs.  Opie.  The 
date  is  1830.  The  Qusker  authoress  and  painter's  wife  was 
staying  at  Paris.  Her  friend  M.  Moreau  had  invited  the  old 
countess  to  dine  with  him,  and  they  went  together  to  call 
upon  and  fetch  her.  “  She  received  me  very  kindly,"  says 
Mrs.  Opie,  “  and  I,  throwing  myself  upon  my  feelings,  and 
remembering  how  mnch  I  owed  her  in  the  days  of  my  child¬ 
hood,  became  enthusiastically  drawn  towards  her  very  soon. 
She  is  a  really  pretty  old  woman  of  eighty-seven.f  very  nn- 
affected,  with  nothing  of  smartness  or  affected  state  or  style 
about  her.  Wo  passed  through  her  bedroom  (in  which  hung 
a  crucifix)  to  her  salon,  where  she  sat,  much  mnilled  up,  over 
her  wood  fire.  Sho  had  dined  at  throe  o'clock,  not  expecting 
to  be  able  to  go  out,  but,  as  the  weather  was  fine,  she  soon 
consented  to  accompany  ns,  but  she,  laughing,  said  she  must 
now  go  without  ‘sa  belle  robe.'  We  said  in  any  gown  sho 
would  be  welcome.  She  then  put  on  a  very  pretty  white 
silk  bonnet  and  a  clean  frill,  and  we  set  off.  .  .  ." 

The  old  countess  said  little  at  dinner,  but  nothing  was  lost 
upon  her.  There  was  a  distinguished  party  present,  who 
drank  her  health  after  a  most  flattering  speech  from  their 
host.  “  I  thought  Madame  de  Genlis  conducted  herself  on 
this  occasion  with  mnch  simple  dignity ;  yet  it  was  a  proud 
moment  for  her.  She  murmured  something  (and  looked  at 
me)  about  wishing  the  health  of  Madame  Opie  to  be  dmnki 
but  no  one  beard  her  but  myseir  [she  was  seated  next  her], 
“and  I  was  really  glad.  When  we  rose  from  table,  most  of 
the  gentlemen  accompanied  ns.  The  room  now  filled  with 
French,  English,  and  Americans.  Many  were  presented  to 
the  venerable  countess,  next  to  whom  I  sat,  and  then  to  me. 
She  seemed  to  enjoy  a  scene  to  which  for  some  time  she  had 
been  a  stranger.  1  found,  while  I  was  conversing  on  some 
interesting  subjects,  she  had  been  observing  me.  Afterwards 
she  said,  'Je  vous  aime!'  She  then  added,  with  an  archness 
of  countenance  and  vivacity  of  manner  the  remnant  of  her 
best  days,  KJe  vous  seme'  (imitating  the  bad  pronunciation  of 
some  foreigner).  At  half-past  ten  I  saw  C.  Moreau  lead 
Madame  de  G.  out,  and  I  followed  them,  and  paid  her  every 
attention  in  my  power,  for  which  sho  was  grateful.  When  I 
had  wrapped  her  up  and  put  on  her  bonnet  for  her,  my 
servant  got  a  coach,  and  G.  M ,  another  gentleman,  and 
myself  conducted  her  home.”  j  This  was  on  the  22nd  of 
November,  1830.  On  the  Gist  of  December  following  the  long 
life  ended,  and  going  to  her  in  the  morning,  they  found  her 
dead  in  her  bed. 

We  have  now  reached  the  term  of  a  paper  which  has  far 
exceeded  its  intended  limits,  and  which,  nevertheless,  has  no 
kind  of  pretension  to  completeness.  “  Z/a  Comtesse  de  Genlis 
dgcoilef — to  use  the  Abbd  Mariotini's  title — is  yet  to  be 
written.  Much  that  has  been  said  to  her  discredit  bears  so 
deeply  the  impress  of  personal  or  political  animosity — is  so 
evidently  hostile  and  ill-natured,  that  any  one,  working  upon 
the  neutral  ground  of  unbiassed  biography,  might  safely  hope 
to  vindicate  her  from  a  great  desl  that  has  teen  urged  against 
her.  Unfortunately,  Report  is  thonsand-tongned,  and  her 

*  Introduction  to  the  Memtnrt  (Barrie  e's  selection). 

'  t  This  is  manifestly  on  erro''.  She  was  three  years  yoonger. 

X  Memoriait  yf  the  Life  of  Amelia  Opie,  pp.  263 — 3. 
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enemiM  were  many ;  the  records  of  her  friends  are  few,  their 
evidence  meagre,  and  she  has  not  mended  the  matter  by  the 
publication  of  her  Toluminous  memoirs.  Such  a  cloud  of 
insincerity  broods  over  her  seemingly  ontspoki^'n  pages,  such 
a  crafty  caution  lurks  behind  her  candour,  she  depreciates 
so  insidiously,  so  disingenuously  commends  her  friends  and 
admirers,  that  one  g^ws  gradually  to  “  believe  herself  against 
herself,"  to  disallow  her  claim  to  clemency,  to  disregard  her 
verities,  and  to  doubt  her  pious  protestations.  Tet  we  should 
be  far  from  styling  her  (as  did  a  friend  who  looked  over  the 
memoirs)  a  “  Josepbtae  Surface.”  She  is  more  histrion  than 
hypocrite.  The  glare  of  the  St.  Anbin  footlights  never  quite 
faded  from  her  face ;  at  no  moment  of  her  life  was  she  utterly 
unconscious  of  the  dress-circle  and  the  stalls.  Always  upon 
a  stage,  the  actress  and  the  woman  are  so  subtly  inter¬ 
mingled,  that  it  is  difScult  to  tell  which  is  uppermost — harder 
to  separate  the  one  from  the  other.  Considering  her  in  her 
different  parts — as  Comedian  and  Schoolmistress,  Prude, 
Pietist,  and  Politician — we  are  inclined  to  admire  her  most 
en  Pedagogue.  It  is  as  the  “  Governor  of  Belle  Chasse”  that 
she  will  hold  her  place  in  the  “•repertoire.'"  Of  her  life, 
perhaps,  the  last  acts  are  the  best.  For  the  sake  of  those 
for  whom,  like  Mrs.  Opie  and  Lady  Morgan,  she  is  inseparably 
connected  with  the  early  associations  of  education,  we  willingly 
remember  her  indefatigable  industry  and  untiring  energy, 
her  kindness  to  her  relations  and  admirers,  her  courage  and 
patience  in  exile  and  poverty.  She  had  great  talents,  great 
perseverance,  and  a  rare  facility ;  less  ambitions  of  social  suc¬ 
cesses,  less  satisfied  with  contemporary  praises,  poorer  and 
less  prominently  placed,  she  might  have  left  an  enduring 
name,  or  at  least  deserved  a  better  epitaph  than  that  of 
“  Tovfours  bien  et  jamais  mieux”  with  which  Madame  Guizot 
once  cleverly  characterised  her  productions.* 


JOHN’S  WIFE. 

AN  AlUERICAN  8TORT. 

I  WAS  sitting  the  other  evening  with  my  friend  John  at 
his  own  dinner-table.  His  wife  had  just  left  us  to  our 
coffee— neither  of  ns  drink  much  wine—  and  we  were  both 
mnsiog  pleasantly,  as  men  are  apt  to  do  after  a  good  dinner. 
All  at  once  I  thought  of  John's  wife — a  right  pleasMt  subject 
— who,  as  I  said  before,  bad  just  left  ns.  I  suppose  she  went 
to  hush  the  uproar  of  her  blessed  baby. 

A  most  lovable  woman  is  John's  wife,  with  a  pretty  name 
— Nelly — and  an  eye  as  clear  as  a  trout-brook,  and  a  face  so 
full  of  beautiful  honour  and  truth  that  I  never  tire  of  looking 
at  it,  and  find  some  new  charm  every  time  I  look,  and  yet 
dare  not  look  save  with  honest  thoughts.  I  had  known  her 
but  a  short  time,  and  was  curious  about  her  history,  so  I  said 
to  John  quite  suddenly — 

“John,  where  did  yon  get  your  wife ?” 

“What?”  said  John,  starting  from  bis  reverie. 

“  My  dear  fellow,  I  do  not  wish  to  pilfer  any  of  your  heart- 
treasures,  but  really  I  should  like  to  know  something  of  the 
wooing  and  vrinning  of  such  a  noble  spouse  as  your  own.  I 
hope  I  don’t  intrude.” 

My  friend  John  is  a  methodical  young  fellow.  With  a  heart 
as  tender  as  a  girl's  he  unites  an  intellect  as  keen  and  certain 

*  Opportunity,  and  the  Tates  permitting,  we  may  return  to  her  books, 
which,  as  this  papw  was  conceind,  had  little  part  in  it  We  doubt 
however,  whether  they  are  likely  to  find  readers  in  onr  day,  when,  as 
De  Quincey  said,  “  people  read  nothing  that  is  more  than  fortyHiight 
honrs  old  *  As  regards  those  which  hare  served  our  present  purpose, 
we  venture  to  assert  that  no  future  historian  of  French  eighteenth  cen- 
tnry  society,  no  constructor  of  such  delicate  studies  as  Citoytnnt 
JeeqruUm,  will  venture  to  ignore  the  Souvenirs  de  Filieit  or  the  ifemotrs 
of  Madame  la  Comtesae  de  Oenlia 


as  a  Damascus  blade ;  while  he  has  dreams  of  purple  poesy, 
he  is  very  exact  and  straightforward  in  action.  He  is,  there¬ 
fore,  a  very  successful  business  lawyer  in  Wall  S'.reet ;  whereas 
some  of  his  friends,  who  knew  only  the  romantic  side  of  his  cha¬ 
racter,  thought  him  a  promising  recruit  for  enlistment  in  the 
“  shoe-hlack-ssraph-army”  of  poor-devil  authors.  In  reply 
to  my  last  question,  John  pulled  out  bis  watch,  looked  at  it 
carefully,  put  it  back  in  bis  pocket,  and  said — 

“  We  have  half-an-honr  to  spare.  I  will  tell  you  something 
of  my  courtship.  You  will  excuse  me  if  the  story  sounds 
egotistical,  for  you  and  I,  Will,  are  one  in  feeling.” 

I  was  seventeen  when  I  entered  college,  so  that  I  had  grown 
to  be  quite  a  man,  in  feeling  at  least,  when  my  class  reached 
the  dignity  of  Junior  year.  I  used  to  try  desperately  to  be  a 
great  student,  for  my  sister’s  sake  more  especially ;  but  some¬ 
how  I  could  never  make  myself  a  satisfactory  bookworm. 

One  fine  day  in  October  of  my  Junior  year,  I  was  lying 
stretched  out  in  one  of  the  cushioned  windows  of  the  college 
library,  pharisaically  thanking  Heaven  that  I  was  not  a  book¬ 
worm,  and  reading  Coleridge's  Biographia  Lileraria  (I  thought 
then  that  I  understood  that  work),  when  of  a  sadden  the 
door  opened,  and  in  trooped  a  small  battalion  of  belles  and 
beans.  I  did  not  notice  them  especially,  for  it  was  quite 
common  for  parties  of  visitors  to  come  on  College  Hill  to  view 
the  libraries  and  cabinets,  and,  as  we  sometimes  flattered  our¬ 
selves,  to  see  the  students.  So  I  read  on  for  a  few  moments, 
when,  as  the  party  approached  where  I  was  seated,  I  looked 
up  to  see  whether  the  girls  were  pretty  (for  I  hold  it  as  proper 
and  instructive  to  look  at  and  admire  every  pretty  woman  one 
meets,  as  to  study  every  flne  landscape  one  may  chance  to 
see.  Why  should  we  go  stare  at  cataracts,  and  sun-rises,  and 
paintings,  and  never  look  at  the  loveliest  of  all  created  things, 
women?)  By  Jove!  as  I  looked  up,  behold  my  eyes  met 
those  of  my  ideal  woman — the  realisation  of  my  imaginings — 
my  dreams  incarnate !  I  had  never  seen  her  before,  yet  I 
knew  her  in  a  moment.  I  seemed  to  be  swept  towards  her. 
I  could  hardly  resist  the  impulse  that  told  me  to  jump  up, 
grasp  her  by  the  hand,  and  cry  out — 

“  Friend — dear  friend — thank  God  you  have  come  at  last !” 

I  had  no  difliculty  in  finding  out  her  name — it  was  Nelly 
Appleton— and  in  gaining  the  honour  of  a  formal  introduction. 
She  was  just  what  I  expected,  her  noble  faco  being  but  the 
vestibule  of  a  nobler  soul-temple.  The  ‘‘sweet  influences” 
of  her  companionship  were  as  delicious  to  me  as  cold  water 
to  a  thirsty  man.  I  did  not  stop  to  consider  whether  I  was 
in  love,  any  more  than  a  hungry  boy  would  stop  to  consider 
the  chemical  composition  of  a  peach.  I  feasted,  asking  no 
questions.  Nelly’s  father  (her  mother  was  dead)  had  taken 
up  his  abode  temporarily  in  the  little  village  over  which  the 
college  was  superjacent.  So  I  saw  her  very  often.  We  soon 
became  intimate,  and  had  pleasant  little  plans  and  even  con¬ 
fidences  of  our  own.  We  rode  and  drove  together  up  and 
down  the  beautiful  valley  of  the  Oriskany.  I  did  not  read 
the  Biographia  any  more,  for  I  had  a  pleasanter  life  to  study. 

One  day  Nelly  and  I  went  with  a  party  of  a  dozen  friends 
on  a  trout-fishing  and  pic-nic  excursion.  The  day  was  as 
long  and  bright  as  a  June  sun  could  make  it.  We  were  all 
gay,  and  happy,  and  lucky.  The  trout  bit  as  if  they  were 
bent  on  felo-de-se.  The  birds  over  our  heads  sang  as  if  they 
were  wild.  As  for  the  party,  assuming  the  fact  that  they 
were  all  young  and  free  from  care,  you  may  imagine  the 
jollity  that  babbled  up  in  our  midst.  About  noon  we  reached 
a  little  cascade  in  the  brook,  which  came  tumbling  through  a 
great  gorge  in  the  hillside ;  and  in  this  nohle  dining-room  of 
Nature  our  pic-nic  lunch  was  laid  beneath  a  wide-spreading 
beech,  and  near  a  cool  spring.  Nelly  and  I  were  deputed  to 
gather  evergreens  and  flowers  to  deck  the  feast.  We  strolled 
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o£F  together  to  a  solemn  comer  of  the  glen,  where  the  silence 
was  broken  only  by  the  music  of  the  cascade,  and  the  darkness 
was  relieved  by  a  single  broad  ray  of  light  which  fell  through 
the  foliage  above,  and  was  shivered  in  a  thousand  glittering 
fragments  on  the  ripple  of  a  rapid.  Why  wo  wandered  towards 
this  spot.  Heaven  knows ;  certainly  no  flowers  could  bloom  in 
so  dark  a  nook,  save  one  of  hope  for  me.  Unconsciously,  I 
sat  down  on  a  broad  slab  of  moss-grown  granite,  and  Xelly 
sat  down  by  my  side.  Somehow  we  both  forgot  our  errand, 
to  wit,  the  evergreens  and  flowers.  We  talked  for  some  time 
quietly  of  our  six  months’  acquaintanceship  ,*  and  gradually, 
in  a  lower  tone,  I  came  to  tell  her  that  same  old  story — you 
know  what  it  is — which  I  suppose  Jacob  told  to  Rachel,  and 
Romeo  to  Juliet,  and  Strephon  to  Chloe,  and  which  will  be 
whispered  by  youth  in  beauty’s  ear  to  the  end  of  time.  She 
turned  her  face  and  looked  steadily  in  mine  for  one  moment, 
as  if  she  would  read  the  last  letter  on  my  heart’s  tablet ;  then 
bowed  her  head  with  a  true  womanly  blush,  and  laid  her 
right  hand  in  mine.  For  farther  particulars  of  that  pic-nic, 
you  must  inquire  of  the  rest  of  the  party. 

Days  and  days  rolled  on,  and  naturally  enough  Nelly’s 
father  was  made  acquainted  with  our  loves.  He  was  a  man 
I  could  not  like — the  dear  girl  must  have  inherited  her 
goodness  from  her  mother — and  as  soon  as  he  heard  the  story, 
a  great  quarrel  blazed  up.  He  thought  I  was  poor,  as  indeed 
I  had  been,  until  the  demise  of  an  uncle  I  never  saw  left  me 
with  a  snug  little  fortune.  Of  this  windfall  I  had  not  told 
the  daughter,  for,  like  a  romantic  young  man  that  I  was,  I 
wished  to  win  not  buy  her  heart ;  and  I  was  quite  too  proud 
to  toll  the  father  of  it,  when  he  accused  me  of  the  crime  of 
being  penniless.  High  words  passed  betiween  us  in  Nelly’s 
presence;  and  in  my  madness  and  cruelty  I  accused  her  of 
sordid  motives,  because  she  hesitated  between  love  and  filial 
duty.  She  answered  me  with  indignation — I  liked  her  better 
for  that  afterwards — and  I  left  the  house  in  a  rage. 

The  next  morning  I  woke  up  with  a  horrible  suspicion 
that  I  had  been  acting  in  a  very  silly  manner.  I  rushed 
down  to  the  village  in  a  very  dishevelled  state  to  see  Nelly 
and  pray  forgiveness.  The  maid  at  the  door  told  me,  with 
aggravating  calmness,  suggestive  of  a  fee  received  at  parting, 
that  Miss  Nelly  and  her  father  bad  left  town  that  morning- 
Whither  they  had  gone  she  had  not  the  faintest  idea,  neither 
bad  the  landlady.  ’They  bad  simply  paid  their  bills  and 
gone.  What  was  it  to  Mrs.  Jones  or  Bridget?  They  had 
got  their  money.  I  returned  to  my  room,  and  occupied  balf- 
an-hour  profitably  in  cursing  myself  for  a  dull  and  muddy- 
mettled  rascal.  Then  I  wrote  a  long  letter  of  penitence  that 
would  have  moved  Caligula  to  tears,  and  mailed  it  to  Nellyi 
directed  to  the  town  where  she  had  lived  before  her  mother’s 
death.  To  this  I  received  no  answer.  In  course  of  time  I 
fell  into  a  melancholy  that  stirred  the  sympathy  of  all  the 
old  women  in  the  neighbourhood — smoked  myself  into  a  state 
of  shocking  leanness;  read  the  whole  of  Wordsworth’s  J?xrw- 
sion;  studied  some  in  self-defence,  and  made  myself  very 
disagreeable  to  all  my  acquaintance.  But  youth  and  healthy 
in  a  man  at  least,  cannot  be  conquered  by  disappointed  love. 
By  the  time  the  next  June  decked  the  valley  with  green 
and  gold  I  went  so  far  as  to  make  one  at  a  small  tea-party. 

On  the  morning  of  the  10th  of  this  June — I  marked  the 
day  with  a  white  stone — our  class,  now  Seniors,  had  assem¬ 
bled  by  a  fellow  instinct  of  idleness  congenital  in  a  fine 
summer  morning  on  the  college  green;  and  as  it  was  the 
season  of  flowers,  not  fruit,  we  were  ready  for  everything 
except  study.  It  was  a  balmy  air  we  breathed,  fun-inspiring, 
adventurous.  At  last  the  flower  of  the  class,  Charley  Foster 
(Qod  holp  him,  be  is  dead  now),  spoke  up — 

“  Boys,  lot’s  go  to  Trenton  Falls !” 

“  Capital !”  cried  all. 


“  How  shall  we  go  ?’’  suggested  a  prudent  young  man. 

“  Walk,  of  course,”  said  a  rash  young  man. 

So  off  we  walked,  some  in  dressing-gowns,  some  in  slippers, 
just  as  we  had  come  from  breakfast.  We  took  no  more 
thought  for  the  morrow,  for  the  consequences,  or  for  the 
wrath  ef  the  faculty,  than  the  lilies  of  the  field.  It  was  a 
tramp  of  twenty-four  Irish  miles  to  Trenton,  yet  it  seemed 
nothing  in  the  prospect.  However,  when  we  had  gone  eight 
miles,  and  reached  the  sleep-awake  town  of  Whitesboro,  and 
got  our  dinner,  it  became  evident  to  the  more  prudent  that 
pedestrianism  would  not  do.  It  was  more  tiresome  than 
jolly.  A  committee  was  appointed  to  ransack  the  village  for 
means  of  transportation.  Shade  of  Bucephalus !  what  nags 
were  found !  And  what  waggons  were  wheeled  out ! 

For  a  description  of  the  sight  that  met  us  as  we  reached 
the  foot  of  the  long  staircase  at  Trenton,  I  must  refer  yon  to 
Nat  Willis’s  charming  letters.  It  was  exceedingly  beautiful. 
The  moon,  a  little  past  the  full,  was  hanging  just  over  the 
gorge,  and  her  mellow  light  came  dripping  in  a  silver  shower 
through  the  trees  that  overhang  the  walls  of  rock  on  either 
side.  Past  ns,  as  we  threaded  the  narrow  path  leading  up 
the  glen,  ran  the  dark  stream  of  most  unromantic  name, 
swift  and  mysterious  as  “  Alph,  the  sacred  river.”  Here  its 
waters  were  choked  up  between  hostile  rocks,  and  fought 
their  way  desperately ;  there  they  gained  the  victory,  and 
rolled  on  in  deep,  stately  grandeur ;  and  far  above  we  could 
see  them  dashing  in  a  great  battalion  over  the  ledge  of  the 
first  cascade.  A  walk  of  half-a-mile  through  this  wonderful 
corridor  brought  ns  to  an  amphitheatre,  hewn  out  in  some 
pre-Adamite  convulsion,  where  the  huge  rock-seats  scattered 
about  suggested  that  wo  should  sit  down  and  enjoy  the 
prospect  cosily.  I  had  strayed  off  from  the  company,  in 
search  of  an  eligible  slate-sofa,  when  my  attention  was  at¬ 
tracted  by  a  pleasing  sight — a  young  lady  sitting  alone  at  a 
little  distance,  and  looking  as  romantic  as  yon  choose.  Of 
course  I  made  it  necessary  to  pass  her  iu  my  search  for  a 
seat.  As  I  approached,  she  turned  her  face  towards  me  in 
the  full  moonlight.  Judge  of  my  surprise.  Will,  my  confu¬ 
sion,  my  tempest  of  emotions.  I  could  have  sunk  into  the 
ground,  hut  fortunately  the  foundation  where  I  stood  was 
flinty.  She  looked  at  me  a  moment  inquiringly,  with  the  same 
glance  of  earnest  questioning  she  bad  given  me  a  year  before. 

“John?” 

“Nolly  ?” 

“  And  then,  as  she  rose  up,  a  blessed  ray  of  forgiveness 
wreathed  her  face  with  roses,  and  illumined  it  like  a  glory. 

“  Dear  John !” 

“  Dearest  Nelly !” 

I  forgot  for  a  time  the  beauties  of  Nature  as  manifested  in 
moon  and  cataract,  for  there  was  living  beauty  and  goodness 
nearer  to  me,  clasped  in  my  unworthy  arms ;  and  all  was 
forgotten  that  was  gloomy  and  cruel  in  the  past,  and  all  that 
was  hopeful  for  present  and  future  stood  revealed  in  the  light 
of  love  and  faith.  0  my  friend!  there  are  times  when  a 
decade  of  years  is  distilled  so  that  we  sip  its  pleasures  in  an 
hour’s  space  I  For  such  an  hour  Nelly  and  I  sat  on  the 
broad  slate  rock  by  the  rushing  river,  and  talked  together  of 
the  past  and  the  future.  She  bad  nothing  to  say  about 
herself,  except  that  she  had  never  received  my  letter,  and 
that  her  poor  father  was  dead,  and  had  left  her  quite  alone. 
Would  I  protect  her  ?  That  she  was  travelling  with  some 
friends  at  present ;  she  had  been  very  sad  for  a  year  past, 
yet  had  hoped  to  see  me  again,  and  was  very  happy  now. 
Would  I  forgive  her  those  unkind  words  spoken  in  haste? 
She  would  never  speak  unkindly  to  me  again. 

And  she  never  has  spoken  aught  to  me,  WUl,  but  words  of 
honest,  devoted  affection.  I  wish  I  were  more  worthy  of  her 
than  I  am. 
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THE  FASHIONS. 

have  been  asked  repeatedly  to  speak  of  fashions  for 
children,  bat  the  fact  is,  we  hare  always  so  much  to 
aay  abont  the  mamma's  dress,  that  there  is  no  time  or  space 
left  to  speak  of  the  little  ones.  To-day,  however,  we  mean  to 
begin  with  the  babies,  and  from  them  to  come  progressively  to 
maidens  and  matrons. 

Infants  in  long  clothes  have  little  or  nothing  to  do  with  the 
fashions,  since  the  patterns  of  their  garments  remain  ever  the 
aame ;  these  vary  only  in  trimming.  Thus  at  the  present 
moment  long  robes  are  more  generally  ornamented  with 
strips  of  guipure  insertion  and  with  guipure  lace  than  with 
embroidery ;  and  babies'  pelisses  are  edged  with  swansdown 
and  grebe. 

Babies  one  year  old  are,  for  the  most  part,  still  dressed  all  in 
white.  Young  mothers,  however,  occasionally  grow  tired  of 
such  uniformity,  and  love  to  dress  them  in  pretty  coloured 
frocks.  This  is  what  we  have  seen  for  children  of  this  age — 
a  frock  of  Wue,  violet,  or  solferino  velvet,  with  a  low  bodice 
out  square  at  the  top.  For  boys  the  frock  is  open  slantways 
from  top  to  bottom,  with  small  round  pearl  buttons ;  for  girls 
it  is  fastened  at  the  back ;  sometimes  a  row  of  buttons  is  put 
on  in  front,  but  these  are  merely  ornamental.  The  bodice 
and  abort  sleeves  are  trimmed  with  white  guipure.  A  short 
straight  paletot  is  made  of  the  same  material  as  the  frock, 
and  the  dainty  little  toilet  is  completed  by  a  velvet  toquet  of 
the  same  colour,  with  a  white  feather  aigrette. 

For  a  little  boy  two  and  a-half  years  old  a  frock  of  red  and 
white  striped  poplin,  low  square  pliun  bodice  and  short 
sleeves,  trimmed  with  black  velvet  ribbon  and  small  red 
gimp  buttons ;  the  skirt  is  quite  plain  in  front,  and  orna¬ 
mented  with  a  large  strip  of  black  velvet,  over  which  is 
placed  a  row  of  red  gimp  buttons ;  there  are  pleats  at  the  sides 
and  back.  This  may  be  worn  with  a  red,  black,  or  grey 
paletot.  The  canotier  hat  of  grey  felt  is  trimmed  with  moire 
ribbon  of  the  same  colour  and  a  red  feather. 

For  a  boy  from  three  to  four  years  old  a  short  skirt  of  Stuart 
plaid,  arranged  in  narrow  flat  pleats  overlying  one  another. 
Jacket  of  dark  blue  cloth,  open  in  front,  with  small  revers, 
and  ornamented  with  four  rows  of  oval  buttons  of  cut  jet. 
The  jacket  is  cut  out  round  the  bottom  in  narrow  rounded 
lapels,  which  fall  over  the  skirt;  it  is  bound  with  black  silk 
braid.  A  white  cambric  chemisette,  with  a  pointed  turned - 
down  collar,  is  worn  inside,  and  a  narrow  bright-coloured  silk 
cravat  under  the  collar. 

Beyond  this  age  boys  wear  nothing  but  knickerbockers, 
with  jackets  or  short  frocks  fastened  slantways  with  pearl  or 
jet  buttons.  Orey  or  dark  blue  cloth,  or  black  velvet,  are 
the  materials  most  suitable  for  their  garments. 

Little  girls’  dresses  are  made  with  gored  widths,  but  not 
entirely  plain ;  there  is  one  large  doable  pleat  to  give  the 
requir^  fulness  at  the  back. 

A  frock  made  after  this  pattern  for  a  child  about  two  years 
old  is  of  red  and  white  checked  poplin ;  it  is  trimmed  with 
cross  strips  of  black  silk,  studded  with  small  round  pearl 
buttons. 

Another  is  made  of  grey  rep,  with  low  bodice  and  short 
sleeves;  a  strip  of  the  same  material  scalloped  out  at  the 
edge,  and  bound  with  bright  blue  braid,  forms  braces  over  the 
bodice,  and  is  continued  down  the  skirt  in  the  shape  of  an 
apron.  A  row  of  large  blue  buttons  is  placed  down  the 
centre  in  front 

For  a  little  girl  abont  six  or  seven  years  old  we  have 
noticed  the  following  very  elegant  toilet ; — A  frock  of  blue 
silk  in  the  princess  shape,  with  a  low  bodice ;  it  is  fastened 
all  the  way  down  in  front  with  a  row  of  pearl  buttons,  and  is 
trimmed  with  cross  strips  of  blue  silk,  with  narrower  cross 
strips  of  white  silk  stitched  over  them.  This  trimming  is  put 
on  in  three  rows  round  Ihe  bottom,  and  comes  up  as  far  as 
the  waist  on  either  aide  of  the  row  of  buttons.  The  bodice, 
short  aleevea,  and  slit-pockets  are  ornamented  to  correspond. 
The  paletot  is  made  of  blue  velvet,  edged  with  swansdown ; 
it  has  peplnm  points  finished  off  with  blue  and  white  silk 
tassels.  Watteau  hat  of  white  terry  velvet,  trimmed  with 
white  and  blue  feathers. 

A  simpler  toilet  for  the  same  age  is  composed  thus ; — A 
frock  of  black  silk,  cut  in  the  princess  shape,  and  trimmed 
with  red  and  black  gimp  cord ;  a  jacket  of  red  cloth,  trimmed 
with  plain  hlack  gimp  cord ;  and  a  toquet  of  hlack  velvet. 


with  an  aigrette  of  red  feathers.  Here  is  another,  simpler 
still : — A  short  frock  of  white  and  black  checked  linsey,  with 
an  undrr-skirt  of  bright  blue  or  red  merino,  and  a  sac- paletot 
of  the  same  material  as  the  frock,  lined  with  blue  or  red 
flannel  to  match.  Canotier  bat  of  grey  felt,  trimmed  with 
red  or  blue  moire  silk. 

A  very  distingue  walking  costume  for  a  young  girl  is  made 
entirely  of  tine  dark  blue  cloth.  Tbe  under-skirt  is  trimmed 
with  a  tasteful  border  of  black  silk  braid  and  waved  soutache 
studded  with  small  jet  beads.  The  plain  gored  dress  is 
simply  bound  with  black  silk  braid.  It  is  fastened  in  front 
with  a  row  of  cut  jet  buttons;  the  pockets  and  epaulettes  are 
trimmed  to  correspond  with  the  under-skirt.  The  short 
straight  paletot  is  cut  out  in  small  square  tabs,  bound  with 
braid,  and  ornamented  with  waved  soutache  and  jet  beads. 
The  headdress  is  an  Austrian  cap  of  the  same  blue  cloth, 
trimmed  with  a  bird’s  wing. 

We  will  now  speak  of  ladies’  dresses. 

Aloming  dresses  are  made  of  a  loose  princess  shape,  and 
very  short.  Walking  drosses  are  short  also,  but  ate  worn 
over  long  petticoats. 

The  Empress  Eugenie  has  lately  appeared  on  several  occa¬ 
sions  in  dresses  of  rich  silk  brocade,  and  so  this  magnificent 
tissue  will  be  in  high  favour  this  winter.  Of  coarse  it  does 
not  require  any  kind  of  trimmirg,  but  it  looks  remarkably 
well  for  the  scant  but  long  and  train-shaped  Empire  dresses 
that  are  now  worn. 

Satin  dresses  are  trimmed  with  rouleaux  of  velvet  of  the 
same  colour,  and  velvet  dresses  with  pipings  of  satin. 

A  curious  thing  we  notice  in  tbe  present  fashions  is  that  a 
short  skirt  is  often  worn  over  instead  of  under  a  drees.  For 
example,  a  dress  of  white  and  blue  striped  glace  silk,  with  a 
high  plain  bodice  and  long  sleeves ;  over  this  is  worn  a  shorter 
skirt  of  plain  blue  silk,  rounded  in  front  and  at  tbe  back,  and 
caught  up  on  each  side  with  tassels  of  blue  silk  edged  with 
white  chenille  and  narrow  black  lace ;  the  bottom  of  the  skirt 
is  trimmed  with  two  strips  of  white  moire  antique,  edged  on 
either  side  in  the  same  manner.  A  square  plastron  of  plain 
silk  is  placed  over  the  striped  bodice.  The  epaulettes  are 
blue,  tbe  waistband  is  white,  edged  with  black  and  white,  and 
has  small  lapels  finished  off  with  fringe. 

A  dress  of  pearl-grey  poult  de  soie,  trimmed  with  a  deep 
border  of  black  lace,  disposed  so  as  to  simulate  a  court  train, 
over  the  skirt ;  the  same  lace  is  placed  in  a  treble  curved 
flounce  over  the  front  width  ;  it  is  but  very  slightly  gathered. 
The  bodice  is  fastened  with  grey  gimp  buttons  edged  round 
with  black  lace. 

Black  dresses  are  universally  worn  this  winter.  At  Mdme. 
Pieffort’s,  our  great  couturicre,  we  have  seen  the  different 
parcels  of  rich  black  silk  material,  each  with  a  ticket  upon  it 
bearing  the  aristocratic  name  of  the  fair  lady  to  whom  it  was 
destined ;  and  this  precaution  is  quite  necessary  to  prevent 
confusion. 

These  black  dresses  make  a  pretence  to  be  simple,  but  the 
material  is  so  costly  and  tbe  ornaments  so  elegant  that  this  is 
indeed  a  mere  pretence. 

Thus  one  is  made  of  rich  gros-grain,  in  the  Empiro  shape, 
without  any  pleats  round  the  waist ;  the  seam  of  each  of  the 
gored  widths  is  covered  with  a  thick  chain  formed  of  passe¬ 
menterie  and  jet.  Tbe  body  is  plain,  the  sleeves  tight ;  the 
epaulettes,  wrists,  and  round  waistband  are  covered  with 
passementerie  and  jet. 

Another  is  made  after  tbe  same  pattern,  hut  with  a  treble 
piping  of  blue  and  green  glacd  silk  in  all  tbe  seams,  and  orna¬ 
ments  to  correspond  upon  the  body  and  sleeves. 

A  third  black  dress  is  of  glacd  silk,  and  is  caught  up  with 
black  rosettes  over  a  petticoat  of  violet  gros-grain  silk, 
trimmed  round  the  bottom  with  a  deep  flounce  pleated  en  mar¬ 
guerite — that  is,  in  narrow  flat  pleats  l^d  close  one  to  the  other. 

A  fourth  is  a  short  dress  cut  out  in  deep  Vandykes  round 
the  bottom,  finished  off  with  heavy  balls  of  cut  jet.  Tbe  under¬ 
skirt  is  of  bright  pink  velvet,  or  of  Mexican  blue  silk  plush. 

Both  velvet  and  plush  under-skirts  are  very  fashionable. 
They  are  gored  in  the  same  way  as  tbe  dress. 

Though  ball  toilets  are  not  yet  seen,  we  have  several  evening 
dresses  to  take  note  of.  Soir^  and  dinner  parties  are  fre¬ 
quent  at  this  time  of  the  year. 

An  evening  dress  for  a  mother  is  made  of  nasturtium- 
coloured  satin  ;  in  front  and  at  tbe  sides  the  edge  of  the  skirt 
barely  touches  the  ground ;  at  the  back  the  widths  are  all 
gored,  and  form  a  long  train  much  resembling  in  shape  a 
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pigeon’s  tail.  The  trimming  is  composed  of  black  lace,  em¬ 
broidered  with  tiny  jot  beads  disposed  in  revers  all  round  the 
long  widths  of  the  train,  and  of  triangular  lace  patterns  placed 
round  the  bottom  of  the  skirt  and  upon  the  front  width.  The 
bodice  is  demi-high  and  trimmed  with  lace  and  jet;  the 
sleeves,  d  la  Juive,  are  lined  with  white  silk. 

Evening  dre^s  for  a  young  married  lady  : — Under-dress  of 
plain  pale  pink  silk ;  upper-dress,  covering  morely  the  back 
and  sides  of  the  first,  and  open  iu  front,  ( f  white  silk,  with 
wide  strips  of  pink  satin,  trimmed  with  a  cross-strip  of  pink 
satin,  edged  with  narrow  white  lace  and  pearl  beads;  low 
bodice  of  white  pleated  muslin  ;  corselet  of  the  same  material 
as  the  upper-skirt,  edged  with  narrow  cross-strips  of  pink 
satin,  white  lace,  and  pearl  beads.  Coiffurn  formed  of  strings 
of  pearls,  with  a  small  bunch  of  pink  roses  placed  upon  the 
left  side  in  the  Pompadour  style. 

An  evening  dress  for  a  young  (unmarried)  lady. — Short 
dress  of  light  grey  glacd  silk  cut  out  round  the  bottom  in 
square  tabs,  edged  round  with  a  ruching  of  pinked-out  grey 
silk;  under-skirt  of  bright  light  blue  silk;  low  bodice  of 
white  pleated  muslin ;  corselet  of  grey  silk,  with  braces 
fastened  upon  the  shonldors  with  large  rosettes  of  grey  silk. 

Silk  tissues  seem  likely  to  be  more  generally  worn  this 
winter  than  clear  materials,  even  for  ball  dresses;  the  train  is 
more  and  more  lengthened,  and  is  quite  indispensable  for 
evening  dresses. 

What  a  change  in  a  lady's  tournure  from  what  it  was  a  few 
years  ago — nay,  even  last  winter,  dresses  were  still  full  and 
ronnd,  especially  evening  dresses ;  now  without  crinoline  and 
with  the  long  sweeping  train,  the  effect  of  the  tout  ensemble  of 
a  full-dress  toilet  is  quite  different. 

It  is  asserted  that  the  Empress  Eugenio  is  willing  to  give 
up  tbe  crinoline,  but  not  the  train,  and  so  while  morning  and 
walking  dresses  are  worn  short,  the  full  dress  keeps  its 
graceful,  but,  it  must  be  acknowledged,  rather  inconvenient, 
sweeping  train. 

The  bodice,  separate  from  the  skirt,  has  become  quite  an 
important  article  of  the  female  toilet;  with  evening  dresses 
it  is  woru  of  pleated  muslin ;  for  the  daytimo  it  is  made  quite 
after  the  same  pattern  as  the  white  ones  that  were  worn  in 
tbe  summer,  only  tbe  nainsook  and  jaconet  are  replaced  by 
silk  or  velvet,  and  the  strips  of  embroidery  or  guipure  by 
trimmings  of  satin  or  fancy  braid,  studded  with  beads. 

The  most  fashionable  are  velvet  bodices,  ornamented  with 
cross  strips  of  silk  or  satin,  worked  with  a  pattern  in  soutache 
and  beads. 

For  the  morning  bodices  of  bright  blue,  rod,  violet,  or 
white  cashmere  are  worn  more  than  ever;  they  are  trimmed 
■with  soutache  and  jet.  Some  are  covered  with  narrow 
bouillons ;  over  all  the  front  part  the  bouillons  are  divided 
by  strips  of  black  silk  braid,  studded  with  jet.  This  is  a 
pattern  very  becoming  to  thin  people. 

Black  cashmere  bodioes  may  be  worn  in  mourning ;  they 
suit  some  figures  better  than  the  plain  tight  bodies  which  are 
made  to  modem  dresses. 

We  have  nothing  new  to  add  to  what  we  said  about  over- 
garments  last  month ;  with  few  exceptions  of  long,  rich,  and 
elegant  mantles,  nothing  is  ■worn  but  the  peplnm  or  sac-pale¬ 
tot,  which  is  modo  both  of  expensive  and  of  simple  materials. 

Bonnets  are  insensibly  changing  in  shape,  though  still  but 
modifications  of  the  Lsmballe  and  Catalane  patterns. 

A  white  terry  velvet  bonnet  is  trimmed  with  three  narrow 
rouleaux  of  white  satin,  and  edged  with  crystal  beads.  A 
beantiful  rose  is  placed  inside,  and  its  foliage  comes  over  the 
brim  of  the  bonnet.  A  bonoiton  of  white  satin  edged  with 
blonde  and  studded  with  crystal  beads  completes  this  elegant 
bonnet. 

A  white  crape  bonnet  of  a  very  ronnd  shape  is  trimmed 
with  a  tasteful  garland  of  green-tinted  velvet  leaves,  planed 
as  a  coronet  underneath  and  turned  back  over  the  brim.  Wide 
strings  of  white  satin. 

A  bonnet  of  white  satin  with  an  oval-shaped  crown  is  orna¬ 
mented  with  a  double  twist  of  crimson  velvet  and  a  small 
shining  black  feather.  Strings  of  white  satin  edged  with 
crimson. 

Another  bonnet  of  the  same  shape  is  of  green  velvet ;  it  is 
trimmed  with  a  pretty  tuft  of  white  marabout  featbers,  placed 
upon  a  lappet  of  while  blonde,  the  ends  of  which  fall  at  the 
back  of  tbe  bonnet.  A  treble  chain  of  pearls  is  added  in  front. 
There  are  two  pair  of  strings — the  first  of  green  velvet  ribbon, 
the  second  of  white  blonde. 


A  very  tasteful  bonnet  of  rose-coloured  terry  velvet  is 
trimmed  with  a  treble  rouleau  of  satin  of  the  same  colour, 
fa^teIled  at  the  aide  with  a  jewelled  clasp.  Tbe  front  is  bordered 
with  blonde,  and  a  bcuutilul  white  eamulia  is  fastened  towards 
tbe  left  side.  The  strings  are  formed  of  wide  lappets  of  white 
tulle. 

For  a  young  lady  a  Polish  tequet  of  purple  velvet  is 
trimmed  with  a  chain  of  jet  disposed  in  small  scallops  all 
round,  and  a  beautiful  aigrette  of  white  feathers. 

Another  toquet  is  of  light  blue  silk  plush ;  it  is  bordered 
with  grey  astrakan  fur  and  ornamented  with  a  straight  aigrette 
of  peacock’s  feathers. 

As  winter  advances  fur  borders  are  much  used  for  trimming 
paletots,  jackets,  redingote  dresses,  and  under-skirts.  Tbe 
Polish  costume  of  dark  blue  or  green  cloth,  edged  with  astra- 
kan,  sable,  petitgris,  or  Siberian  fox,  is  extremely  fashionable 
for  young  ladies.  The  toquet  is  made  of  cloth  or  velvet  of  the 
same  colour.  Tbe  costume  is  completed  by  demi-bigh  kid 
boots,  edged  with  fur  round  the  top,  to  correspond  with  the 
trimming  of  the  dress. 

OUR  SMALL  FASHIOX  PLATE. 

Indoor  ToiiJrr. — A  plain  pink  silk  dress,  with  tight 
sleeves,  trimmed  with  cuffs  of  white  and  grey  striped  silk. 
Over  this  dress  is  worn  a  long,  tight-fitting  tnnic,  made  of 
white  and  grey  striped  silk,  cut  out  in  scallops  down  the 
front,  and  round  tbe  bottom  and  epaulettes.  It  is  closed 
down  to  the  waist  with  round  black  silk  buttons.  Three 
similar  buttons  ornament  tbe  pocket. 

Ball  Toilet. — A  “  Hortense”  coiffure  adorned  with  foliage. 
A  dress  of  white  satin  cut  quite  slanting,  without  any  pleat 
at  tbe  top,  and  with  a  long  train  behind.  Tbe  ornamentation, 
put  all  down  the  front,  and  ronnd  the  bottom,  consists  of 
tulle  bonillonnd,  fastened  by  very  light  trails  of  foliage.  A 
silk  pleating  about  one-and-a-hadf  inch  wide  terminates  the 
skirt. 

CosTCMB  FOR  A  Little  Girl. — Ball  Toiutt. — An  under- 
dress  and  tunic  of  blue  silk.  An  uppor-skirt  of  white  tulle, 
arranged  in  a  large  puffing.  The  tunic  is  trimmed  with 
roses  and  narrow  iMods  of  white  silk,  bordered  with  lace. 

OUR  COLOURED  PATTERN. 

Kittens  are  such  universal  favourites  that  our  pattern  is 
sure  to  please  our  fair  readers.  Tbe  pretty  creatures  playing 
at  hide-and-seek  in  a  rose-bush  form  a  remarkably  graceful 
group.  This  pattern  is  suitable  for  ornamenting  a  variety  of 
articles  of  drawing-room  furniture,  such  as  a  handsome  sofa- 
cushion,  a  round  ottoman  or  settee,  a  music  or  foot  stooL 
.Again,  it  may  be  worked  in  tent-stitch  upon  silk  canvas  for 
hand-screens,  or  the  centre  of  a  mat,  pincushion,  or  sachet. 
If  worked  on  common  canvas,  the  grounding  should  be  put 
either  in  white  or  in  light  Chinese  blue  wool.  The  latter 
we  think  preferable,  as  it  would  show  off  the  grey  tints  of  the 
cats’  fur  to  better  advantage.  li  worked  upon  silk  canvas,  of 
course  the  pattern  needs  no  grounding. 


KDLA  AND  THE  COLONIES. 

Madame  Oonband  has  received  many  inquiries  about  dresses, 
bonnets,  hats,  trimmings,  and  varions  articles  of  apparel,  from 
the  snbecribers  to  the  Enolisbwoxan’s  Domestic  Mauazjnr 
residing  in  India,  in  Canada,  and  other  of  our  Possesidous  and 
Colonies.  The  difficulties  in  the  way  of  obtaining  the  more  im- 
porUnt  articles  of  dress  in  good  stylo  appear  to  be  very  great, 
and  Madame  Oonband  has  received  remittances  from  many  ladies 
with  requests  to  purchase  and  forward  to  various  parts  of  the 
globe  certain  stated  items.  In  those  instances  where  the  need 
seemed  argent — there  was  one  interesting  case  of  a  wedding,  and 
several  of  balls  and  parties — Madame  Gouband  executed  the  com¬ 
missions,  but  it  has  not  keen  possible  hitherto  to  attend  to  all  the 
wishes  of  all  correspondents.  The  conveniences,  however,  would 
seem  to  be  considerable  that  would  accrue  from  ladies  in  India, 
Canada,  and  in  other  parts  remote  from  shops  and  fashion,  being 
able  to  correspond  with  some  one  in  Europe  capable  of  cwm- 
prehending  and  executing  commissions  for  ladiea  And  in  tbe 
l^lief  that  she  may  be  useful  to  many  correspondents,  Madame 
Gouband  has  made  arrangements  which  will  enable  her  to  exeeute 
any  commands  for  the  manufactures  and  articles  of  London  or 
Paris.  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  add  that,  in  their  letters,  the 
writers  must  bo  very  precise,  and  Madame  Gouband  must  have 
carte  blanche  to  exercise  her  own  taste  and  judgment  in  any 
difficulty  that  may  arise. 


Th^  Englishwoman's  Conversazione. 


^nglis^tooman’s  ^onlrersa|i0iu. 

Nika.  We  cumot  oblige  yoa  with  the  addres!!  you  require:  try  to 
wiake  your  own  character,  to  build  it  up  in  right  principles,  and 
do  not  trouble  yourself  and  probably  make  yourself  wretched  in  a  vain 
attempt  to  decipher  what  it  must  be  from  this,  that,  or  the  other  sign. 
Tou  had  far  better  amuse  yourself  with  the  Drawing  Boom  Divinations 
to  Betton'i  Annual,  and  they  will  turn  out  quite  as  true  as  any  other 
means  you  can  employ. 

'Will  any  one  of  our  correspondents  kindly  inform  Millie  who  is  the 
author  of  the  line — 

“  From  crag  to  crag  leaped  the  live  thunder?" 

Mitiirr  writes  a  very  long  but  most  amusing  letter,  and  we  cannot 
bat  return  her  our  best  thanks  for  all  her  words  of  praise.  There  would 
be  no  thorns  among  our  rose  wreath  if  all  our  correspondents  were  as 
kindly  disposed  as  our  “  Constant  Reader.”  Mind  her  light  raillery 
and  innocent  fun !  No— not  a  whit:  it  was  thoroughly  agreeable.  As 
to  the  subject-matter  of  the  letter,  we  predict  entire  success  to  Mnntr; 
she  will  have  her  wish,  and,  if  our  best  wishes  can  help  her  to  it,  a 
bright  and  happy  future. 

Clara,  who.  according  to  her  own  account,  is  tall,  having  rather  a 
round  face,  and  not  very  good  nose,  wishes  to  know  the  most  suitable 
way  of  dressing  her  hair.  Now  we  have  already  given  instructions  on 
i  this  subject  of  hair-dressing,  and  must  refer  her  to  the  back  numbersof 
;  the  Magazine.  This  answer  applies  also  to  some  extent  to  the  question 
of  dress.  The  following  receipt  for  tooth-powder  is  good :— Bose  pink, 
two  drachms ;  precipitated  chalk,  twelve  drachms ;  carbonate  of  mag¬ 
nesia,  one  drachm ;  quinine,  sulphate,  six  grains,  all  to  be  well  mixed 
together.  A  musicseller  will  supply  yon  with  a  list  of  new  music.  The 
question,  "  What  brings  back  the  colour  of  purple  ?" — is  it  a  question  or 
a  conundrum  ? — is  too  indefinite  tor  reply ;  we  give  it  up.  Colour  of  the 
hair  inclosed,  dark  reddish  brown. 

Lone  may  safely  send  her  carte  for  copying  to  one  of  the  photographic 
artists  whose  advertisements  she  has  noticed— that  is  to  say,  so  far  as 
we  know.  'We  tried  one,  and  the  pictures,  very  good  impressions,  were 
returned  with  the  original  carte  in  about  three  weeka 
LXV,  A  gentleman  who  was  complaining  of  approaching 
baldness  was  thus  consoled  by  his  wife: — “Never  mind,  dear,  as  empty 
lam  neede  no  thatch.”  We  have  not  the  lea-st  Intention  by  this  anecdote 
to  infer  that  our  correspondent's  bam  is  ilUgovemed,  yet  we  cannot 
help  thinking  that  LXV.,  who  owns  to  sixty,  might  be  content  to  yield 
to  approaching  baldness.  We  fear  that  the  ordinary  means  employed 
for  producing  a  goodly  crop  of  hair  would  fail  in  his  case.  However, 
we  meet  his  wish  by  appending  the  following  remedy  for  baldness : — 
Eau-de-cologne,  two  ounces;  tincture  of  cantbarides,  two  drachms ;  oil 
of  lavender  or  rosemary,  of  each  ten  drops.  These  applications  must 
be  used  once  or  twice  a  day  for  a  considerable  time,  but  if  the  scalp 
become  sore  they  must  be  discontinued  for  a  time,  or  used  at  longer 
\  interval  a 

The  following  contributions  are  respectfully  declined ; — “The  Faith¬ 
ful  War  Horse;”  "  A  Sonnet;"  “The  Way  Home;"  “To  a  Child  at 
Play;”  “The  Wedding  Bing;”  “My  Brother  and  I;”  “Lines  on 
December." 

H.  'W.  An  article  on  the  subject  you  name  is  in  preparation,  and 
will  shortly  appear  in  our  pages. 

Alice  P.  To  attempt  an  explanation  of  the  distinction  between  what 
our  correspondent  calls  High  and  Low  Church  would  necessitate  the 
writing  of  a  long  article,  and  involve  us  in  a  coutroversy  which  we  are 
anxious  to  avoid.  In  our  opinion  the  ritualism  practised  by  one  section 
of  the  Anglican  Church  approaches  so  closely  to  Romanism  as  to  be 
scarcelyidistinguishablefrom  it  Somuch  stress  is  laid  upon  vestments, 
genufiexions,  incense,  candles,  feasts,  vigils,  etc.,  that  tme  practical 
religion  seems  entirely  to  be  hidden  away.  The  question  is  now  freely 
ventilated,  and  we  trust  that  it  may  end  in  a  wholesome  recognition  of 
the  vanity  of  relying  as  evidence  of  faith  on  outward  observances,  and 
in  a  wider  spread  of  that  pure  and  nndefiled  religion  which  visits  the 
fatherless  and  widows  in  their  affliction  and  keeps  itself  unspotted 
from  the  world. 

A  correspondent  kindly  favours  us  with  the  following  receipt  for 
preserved  rose  leaves  (Rozovotparenie); — Ingredients:  lib. rose  leaves 
(any  kind  will  do,  providing  they  be  pink),  1}  teaspoonful  tartaric  acid, 
41b.  lump  sugar,  C  pints  boiling  water.  Mode:  Select  best  rose  leaves 
11b.,  cut  off  the  little  white  ends  with  a  pair  of  scissors ;  rob  into  them  1 
teaspoonful  tartaric  acid,  but  do  not  crash  too  much.  Leave  them  in  an 
earthen  jar  in  the  ice  cellar  during  twelve  hours  Put  41b.  lump  sugar 
and  6  pints  cold  water  in  a  brass  pan  on  a  hot  fire,  boil  till  you  get  a 
nice  syrup.  In  the  meantime  soak  the  leaves  in  boiling  water  a  quarter 
of  an  boor.  Strain ;  pot  them  in  cold  water  for  another  quarter  of  an 
hoar.  Strain  again;  stir  them  into  the  boiling  syrup;  add  }  tea- 
I  spoonful  of  tartaric  acid :  it  gives  the  preserve  a  nice  pink  colour.  Boil 
i  kadf-an-honr.  Take  the  pan  off  the  fire,  let  it  cool,  pour  it  into  glass 
I  jars,  and  it  will  keep  a  very  long  time,  more  than  a  year  in  a  cool  place. 


JcsTiHA  presents  the  following  queries  in  rhyme ;  we  insert  the  lines, 
which  are  quaint  enough  to  he  amusing; — 

“  In  your  fair  Magazine,  lady  kind,  if  you've  space, 

I  pray  that  the  questions  below  may  find  grace. 

And  some  “Belle  of  Beigravia”  give  their  reply. 

That  must  on  her  tablets  of  etiquette  lie: — 

If  walking  together  a  lady  should  meet 

One,  two,  or  three  gentlemen  known  in  the  street, 

Would  one  bow  for  all  suffleient  be  thought. 

Or  to  bend  to  each  singly,  pray  say  if  she  ought  ? 

Has  a  gentleman  right  to  a  lady  to  bend 
Before  introduced  by  some  privileged  friend  ? 

And,  if  self-presented,  say  would  she  be  free 
To  return  his  salute  and  her  conduct  right  be? 

If  in  the  same  village  or  town  they  reside 
As  neighbours,  but  distant  in  all  else  beside. 

Would  his  consequence  there  framed  with  some  plea  adduced 
Give  him  leave  to  address  her  then,  non-introduced  ? 

If  so,  and  by  chance  she  should  meet  him  again. 

Must  she  bend  to  him  first,  will  you  say  ?  and  explain 
If  the  rise  of  the  bat  of  the  proud  disposition 
Be  vouchsafed  to  a  lady  wbate'er  her  position  ?" 

Will  some  “Belle  of  Belgravia”  oblige  our  poetical  Inquirer  by  a 
rhymed  answer  ? 

Dolobes  sends  us  a  very  melancholy  poem,  “  11.  S.  P.,”  and  says  it 
is  her  “  last  attempt”  We  are  sorry  for  this,  as  she  writes  much  better 
than  the  majority  of  those  who  favour  us  with  uninvited  contri- 
butiona  We  advise  her  to  try  again.  We  cannot,  however,  at  this 
bonnie  Christmas  season,  insert  rhymes  that  call  upon  us  at  starting 
to  nail  down  a  coffin-lid.  It  is  undertaker's  work,  and  we  cannot  under¬ 
take  it 

THE  NE'W  VOLUME  OF  THE  ENGLISHWOMANS  j 
DOMESTIC  MAGAZINE. 

The  arrangements  m  connection  with  the  New  Volume  of  the 
Magazine  being  matured,  a  prospectus  accompanies  this  Number 
which  describes  at  length  the  programme  for  the  ensuing  year.  Here, 
however,  we  propose  to  briefly  set  forth  some  of  the  contents  of  the 
coming  Numbers,  with  the  imi'KOVehents  designed  to  be  acoomplished. 

1.  The  Magazine  will  be  inclosed  within  one  wrapper,  and  the  size  of 
all  its  pages  will  be  unifornt  This  plan  renders  the  Magazine 
more  compact,  and  increases  the  attractiveness  of  its  appearance. 

2.  The  type  will  be  new,  and  more  handsome  than  heretofore,  and  the 
paper  of  the  best  quality. 

3.  The  useful  portion  of  the  Magazine,  referring  to  the  Occupations  of 
ladies  at  home,  will  bo  considerably  developed. 

4.  The  Fashion  Articles  and  Engravings  will  receive  the  greatest 
possible  attention. 

5.  The  wrapper  will  possess  more  distinct  characteristics  than  at 
present. 

C.  The  tales  will  he  written  and  chosen  with  the  most  scrupulous  care. 

In  the  January  Number  will  begin  a  new  story,  entitled  “Aunt 
Justine,”  in  which,  it  is  not  unlikely,  will  be  found  some  particulars  of 
interest  to  those  who  have  become  acquainted  with  the  firm  and  some  of 
the  dealings  of  “Norman  and  Grind.”  Another  new  tale,  emphatically 
a  woman's  story,  will  also  commence  in  the  next  Number — “Denise 
Blake;  or,  the  False  and  the  True.”  The  first  communication  of  aseries 
of  “Letters  from  Higher  Latitudes”  will  appear  in  the  January 
Number.  These  letters  narrate,  in  fresh  and  charming  style,  the 
journey  of  a  French  lady  to  Spltzbergen,  the  most  northern  known 
land  on  the  globe.  Madame  D'Aunet  is  the  only  lady  who  has  reached 
so  high  a  la'itude.  An  essay  on  a  subject  of  peculiar  moment  to  our 
readers  will  be  printed  in  the  January  Number,  and  an  article  on  “  A 
New  Art”  will  l>e  contributed  by  one  of  our  best  informed  writers. 

“  The  Milch  Goat  and  the  Way  to  Use  It”  will  Instruct  many  in  the 
knowledge  of  what  considerable  service  this  animal  may  be  to  a  house¬ 
hold.  A  Paper  on  Nature  and  her  Monthly  Work  will  be  written  for 
each  Number,  and  a  delightful  paper  it  is  thought  it  will  prove  to 
thousanda  A  short  tale  will  be  amongst  the  contents  of  the  first 
Number,  in  addition  to  the  stories  before  enumerated,  and  contribu¬ 
tions  to  the  gaiety  of  the  family  circle  will  therein  be  made  in  the 
shape  of  a  number  of  Original  Charades,  Conundrums,  Acrostics, 
Bound  Games,  Forfeits,  Ac.  At  this  season  of  the  year  these  sug¬ 
gestions  will  be  agreeable.  The  exquisite  results  of  a  thorough 
knowledge  of  the  proper  manner  of  preparing  Skeleton  Leaves  will 
induce  many  readers,  we  hope,  to  follow  the  very  careful  instructions 
we  shall  begin  to  give  in  the  New  Volume  on  this  subject  of  ”  Phantom 
Flowers.”  Papers  on  Health  and  Domestic  Economy  will  complete 
what  we  believe  will  be  the  best  Number  of  a  Magazine  for  Ladies  ever 
produced;  and  at  Our  Conversazione,  the  circle  and  extent  of  which 
we  shall  considerably  enlarge,  we  expect  a  very  great  number  of 
interesting  subjects  and  interested  people. 
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THE  ENGLISHWOMAN’S  DOMESTIC  MAGAZINE. 

ONE  smEEINO  MONTHEY. 

The  New  Season  and  the  New  Notions. 

abnndftnt  will  and  full  resources  we  hail  the  coming  of  Another  Year  as  a  fresh  starting* 
vW  Milestone  in  the  life  of  the  thrice-happy  “  Englishwoman." 

do-*  This  Mai^ine  has  special  duties  to  perform— a  role  different  from  contemporary  periodicals.  For 
some  there  are  Politics  and  Law-making,  Imperial  Parliament  and  Yearly  Budgets,  News  from  Abroad, 
and  Trade  and  Commerce,  and  Government  generally.  For  these.  Literature,  Science.  For  those,  L^alities, 
Jurisprudence.  For  others.  Engineering,  Architecture.  Theirs,  indeed,  is  the  Nation  outside  its  Home, 
engaged  in  business,  in  work,  in  the  professions,  in  the  prosecution  of  trade,  and  in  the  pursuit  of  ways 
and  means,  competency  and  wealth.  Our  concern,  on  the  contrary,  is  with  The  Home  Itself,  The  Interior 
and  Exterior  of  English  Homes,  noted  all  the  world  over  for  their  comforts  and  their  elegancies.  The 
Home  Duties,  the  Home  Virtues,  Home  Employments,  Home  Amusements — these  are  ours  to  inculcate, 
foster,  describe,  and  provide.  And  no  more  pleasing  ^k,  although  onerous  and  very  responsible,  can  wo 
imagine.  « 

For  many  seasons  the  “  Englishwoiian's  Domestic  Magazine”  has  guided  the  loving  labours  of 
tens  of  thousands  of  readers  in  the  choice  and  management  of  their  wardrobe  and  needlework  generally. 
The  long-existing  connection  between  this  Magazine  and  the  principal  Parisian  Artistes  and  Designers 
of  IjCS  Modes  gives  to  our  Fashion  Plate  and  Engravings  the  sUimp  of  unquestionable  authority.  Perfect 
reliance,  too,  may  be  placed  upon  every  pattern  and  diagram,  whether  for  home  or  business  purposes,  for 
the  accuracy  of  their  style,  and  shape,  and  make  are  tested  by  the  most  competent  experts  of  Paris 
and  London. 

At  the  proper  seasons  are  given  Paper  Patterns  of  any  particularly  new  or  stylish  paletots,  jackets, 
or  sleeves.  These  patterns  are  supplied  by  the  first  continental  houses,  and  excessive  care  is  taken  that  they 
are  correct  in  every  particular.  These  patterns  are  cut  for  medium-sized  figures,  and  can  be  easily  enlarged 
or  decreased  according  to  any  alteration  required. 

Touching  the  question  of  needlework,  the  designs  are  invariably  made  from  the  articles  themselves, 
whilst  the  descriptions  of  the  manner  of  working  them  are  supplied  by  the  inventors  of  the  patterns. 

It  is  not  too  much  to  assert  that  the  “  Englishwoman's  Domestic  Magazine"  is  the  favourite  periodical 
in  a  hundred  thousand  homes.  Experience,  however,  has  taught  those  who  have  the  conduct  of  the  ^gazina 
that  it  would  be  more  convenient  to  subscribers  that  the  whole  of  the  contents  should  be  inclosed  within  the 
wrapper,  and  consequently,  if  it  were  possible,  that  the  Supplement  should  not  form  a  separate  sheet,  but  be 
included  within  the  same  cover  as  the  Literary  and  Descriptive  portions  of  the  Magazine.  After  considerable 
difliculty  it  has  been  arranged  that,  beginning  with  the  , 

yANUJRY  Number, 

(  Which  will  he  rtad^  December  20th,) 

The  Englishwoman’s  Domestic  Magazine 

WILL  CONTAIN  SEVENTY-TWO  LARGE  QUARTO  PAGES, 
handsomely  printed  upon  excellent  paper. 

These  Seventy-two  Pages  wiU  be  thus  filled : — 

Eighteen  Pages  with  the  smaller  Fashion  and  Needlework  En^vings,  and  the  necessary  descriptions. 

Sixteen  Pages  (uncut  and  folded) — the  larger  Fashion  Engravings,  and  the  Diagrams  of  Patterns. 

Six  Pages — Letters  and  Descriptions  of  La  Mode  and  Fashionable  Novelties.  By  Madame  Adolphe  Goubaud. 
Thirty-Two  Pages — Tales,  Essays  on  Household  Subjects,  Employments,  Occupations,  and  Amusements. 

In  all,  the  Magazine  will  contain  each  month  Seventy-two  Large  Pages,  comprising  an  average  of 

I.  Seventy  Illustrations  of  Fashion,  Needlework,  and  Novelties. 

II.  Diagrams  and  Full-sized  Patterns  for  making  Bodies  of  Dresses,  Sleeves,  Peplums,  Jackets,  &c.  &e. 

III.  A  Large  Steel  Fashion  Plate,  Coloured  by  hand,  and  expressly  prepared  for  the  “  Englishwoman’.? 

Domestic  Magazine." 

IV.  A  Coloured  Pattern  for  Berlin  Wool-work,  Bead-work,  Appliqu^,  and  any  Novelty  in  Needlework 

that  requires  Colours  to  thoroughly  display  its  style  and  manner. 

V.  Occasionally  Full-sized  Cut-out  Paper  Patterns  of  Sleeves,  Jackets,  Paletots,  Peplums,  &c. 

VI.  In  addition  to  these  Contents,  the  variety  and  excellence  of  which  will  be  unsurpas^  by  anything 
yet  produced,  the  Literature  will  be  carefully  considered  with  a  view  to  its  interest  and 
usefulness  to  the  family  circle. 


1‘imODICALS  AND  SERIALS  FOR  THE  KEW  \EAR. 


THE  LITERATURE  OF  THE  ENGLISHWOMAN'S  DOMESTIC  MAGAZINE. 

1.  The  New  Tales  and  Kovels.  The  eontribntions  of  anthors  of  the  highest  merit  are  secnred  for  the  Tales  and  Novels 

which  will  be  printed  in  the  Magazine.  “  Denise  Blahe,  or  the  False  and  the  Tme,”  will  be  a  lending  tale. 

2.  The  Useful  Pobtios  of  the  Magazine  will  bo  more  developed  than  of  late,  and  Practical  PoMrs  npon  Honsehold 

Expenditnre  and  the  Cost  of  Dress  will  )ield  in  the  course  of  the  coming  year  most  serviceable  lustmctious. 

3.  Flowebs,  and  Plants,  and  Febns,  and  all  the  “  lovely  leafy  things,”  will  be  described  and  often  form  the  sabjeeta  of 

woodcnts,  where  these  will  add  to  the  understanding  of  any  descriptions.  The  nscfol  flowers,  as  Canlifloners  and  the 
like,  will  not  remain  nunoticed.  ■  •  j 

4.  CooKEBY,  as  one  of  the  most  essential  branches  of  knowledge  in  the  present  day,  will  bo  treated  with  tte  consideration  dne 

to  that  Art,  which  tends,  perhaps,  where  happily  practised,  to  give  greater  comfort  and  consolidate  happiness  in  a 
Honsehold  more  than  is  ordinarily  acknowledged.  _  _  .... 

5.  The  Fbencii  Laxcuaoe  is  now  admitted  to  be  so  desirable  an  acquisition,  and  is  so  widely  known,  that  all  familMs  will 

learn  with  plaasore  that  a  short  story  or  poem  in  French,  of  the  pnrest  style  and  character,  will  be  occasionally 
printed  in  tlie  Magazine. 

6.  Biooeapbical  Mehoibs  will  be  eontribnted  to  the  Magazine,  of  those  women,  principally,  whose  careers  in  Art,  Literatnre, 

or  Soc'ety  present  points  of  interest  and  sources  of  enconragement  to  those  who  feel  themselves  capable  of  striking 
ont  new  paths  for  themselves  in  hoiionrable  and  eougenial  pnrsnits. 

7.  The  He.vlth  of  the  Family  is,  of  worldly  concerns,  the  most  iiniiortant  of  all.  Everybody  now  admits  the  benefits  of  a 

knowledge  of  Mnieiiig,  and  of  an  acquaintance  with  the  more  familiar  symptoms  of  common  ailments ;  and  oar  Papers 
npon  Health  will  form  a  set  of  valuable  directions  and  instmetions  in  case  of  illness  or  sickness. 

8.  Women’s  Occupations — apart  from  the  great  employment  of  the  Universal  Needle — are  a  necessary  accompaniment  of 

a  Magazine  like  the  “  Englishwoman,”  and  there  are  various  pretty  employments,  which  have  scarcely  received  so 
much  notice  as  they  deserve.  The  preparation  of  Skeleton  Leaves,  Window  (iardening.  Ornaments  in  Leather  Work, 
Decalcomanie,  and  other  ocenpations,  light  and  charming,  when  thoroughly  understood,  will,  from  time  to  time,  bo 
nsefully  described  and  nrged  npon  onr  readers'  attention. 

9.  Domestic  Animals  will  naturally  be  treated — as  to  their  management,  tborongh  and  economical — at  some  length.  In  an 

early  Nnmber  will  be  begun  “  The  Milch  Goat,  and  how  to  nse  it.”  This  will  be  found  an  admirable  account  of  tho 
way  to  keep  profitably  a  most  nsefnl  animal,  bat  which  has  been  too  little  considered. 

10.  Women  Aktists  of  All  Countbies.  TTiis  series  of  Biographical  Sketches  will  iuclnde  notices  of  those  gifted  women 

who  have,  from  the  early  ages  to  the  present  time — from  the  Grecian  Callirrhoe,  who  traced  her  lover's  profile  on  the 
wall,  to  Harriet  Hosmer,  the  American  lady-scnlptor — tended  to  the  world's  refinement,  and  the  acceleration  of  the 
March  of  Civilisation,  by  their  skill  as  Painters,  ^nlptors.  Designers  for  the  Goldsmith,  the  Mosaic-worker,  the  Silk- 
weaver,  and  other  crafts. 

11.  Essays,  Domestic  and  Social.  The  varions  papers  which  come  under  this  denomination  have  for  their  object  the 

disenssion  of  sneh  social  snbjects  of  the  day  as  touch  the  position  of  women,  and  especially  oontribnto  mneh  valuable 
information  concerning  the  employment  of  women  in  trade,  rasnnfacture,  and  bnsiness  generally. 

12.  Modebn  Wbitebs.  Much  cariosity,  and  pardonable  cariosity,  is  felt  as  to  the  antborsbip  of  many  works — novels 

especially — of  the  present  day,  and  in  a  gossiping  way  and  without  trenching  in  the  least  degree  upon  social  politeness 
and  proper  reticence,  we  shall  whilst  criticising  their  labonrs  commonicate  facts  interesting  to  many,  bat  known  only 
to  a  few,  in  reference  to  modem  writings  and  their  anthors  or  authoresses. 

13.  CuBious  Weddings  and  Bemabkablb  Mabbiages.  This  title  suggests  a  brief  account  of  many  oddly-assorted  onions — 

marriages  which  have  been  contracted  under  nnusnal,  romantic,  or  exciting  circumstances,  and  nuptials  that  have 
been  celebrated  in  an  eoeentrie  or  unconventional  fashion. 

14.  British  Poets  and  Englisb  Laureates.  The  love  of  refined  woman  for  poetry  is  of  Let  very  essence,  for  its  sweetness 

and  grace  are  emblems  of  her  own  true  nature.  ”  Monuments,  more  lasting  than  brass,”  exist  in  the  works  of  onr 
poet^  and  in  writing  the  biographies  of  the  Poets-Lanreate,  the  annals  of  Literatora  will  supply  episodes  full  oi  charm 
and  memorable  worth. 

15.  Wayside  Weeds  and  Wood  Flowebs.  Botany  is  peculiarly  a  feminine  pnrsuit,  bat  here  wo  shall  have  little  to  say  about 

“The  flaunting  flow’rs  onr  gardens  yield,” 

bnt  wander  to  those  “  Wildings  of  Nature”  which  flonrish  in  the  hedgerows,  the  meadows,  and  the  woods.  The 
strncture,  properties,  and  classification  of  the  commonest  plants  belonging  to  the  Flora  of  England  will  bo  described 
in  familiar  language,  entwined  with  the  beautiful  thoughts  which  Earth's  culturcless  buds  have  originated  in  the  mind 
of  the  poet. 

16.  Musical  Composebb.  Under  this  heading  will  be  told  the  stories  of  these  gifted  men’s  lives — their  labours,  how  they 

worked,  and  an  anecdotal  history  of  their  principal  works,  operas  and  oratorios — with  passing  notices  of  tho  great 
Queens  of  Song  who  have  enchanted  the  civiUted  world  with  their  powers. 

17.  A  Lady’s  Visit  to  Spitzbebgen.  By  Madame  Leonie  d’Annet.  This  is  an  account,  amnsingly  and  charmingly  written, 

of  travel,  by  land  and  sea,  from  Paris  to  Spitzbergen,  tho  Northernmost  Island  of  Eoropo,  and  tho  most  Northern 
known  land  on  the  globe.  Madame  d'Annet  is  the  only  lady  who  has  ever  reached  sneh  high  latitndcs. 

18.  Useful  HocbEHOLD  Inventions  will  be  described  from  mouth  to  month.  To  help  to  a  quicker  knowledge  of  sneh 

valnable  inventions  as  may  tend  to  the  inereated  comlort  of  Home,  and  to  the  saving  of  labour  and  of  money,  is  clearly 
within  onr  province,  and  special  attention  will  be  directed  to  give  information  apon  all  these  novelties. 

19.  The  Pabis  Fashions.  By  Madame  Adolphe  Goaband.  Accompanying  a  very  carefnlly-written  description  of  the  newest, 

most  beautiful  and  nsefnl  toilets  lor  every  reqoirement  of  domestic  and  social  life,  there  will  be  given,  each  month, 
Coloored  Figures  of  the  Fai^ionf.  To  this  will  be  added,  as  already  said,  a  Coloorid  Pattern  for  Berlin-wool  or  other 
work.  Also  fnll-dzed  practical  working  patterns  in  Embroidery,  Braiding,  Gnipare  Work,  Tatting,  &c. 

20.  Favoubite  Places  of  Resobt.  Whether  in  The  British  Isles  or  on  the  Continent  of  Eorope  or  America,  there  will  be, 

from  time  to  time,  a  sketch  of  one  of  the  beantifnl  or  fashionable  spots.  Bath  and  Biarritx,  Brighton  and  Baden- 
Baden,  Cheltenham  and  Cannes,  Dover  and  Havre,  Scarborongh  and  Saratoga,  Tonbridge,  Torquay,  and  Tronville — 
all  these  have  most  charming  histories  and  traditions,  local,  historical,  and  personal. 

21.  The  Book  of  the  Month,  whether  it  be  a  Novel,  a  Biography,  a  Bo^  of  Travels,  or  a  volome  ot  Poems,  will  be 

described  and  criticised — its  plot,  its  accuracy,  or  its  beauties  commented  on.  We  shall  regard  our  readers  as  a  family 
gathered  together  to  learn  all  about  the  best  piece  of  literary  workmanship  that  has  been  given  to  the  world 
since  our  preceding  number^-onrselves  being  Reader,  Critic,  and  Commentator  on  the  occasion. 

22.  Vebob  and  Music  wiU  find,  as  always,  abundant  enconragement  at  the  hands  of  the  Conductors  of  the  “  Englishwoman.” 

T^  greatest  possible  care  wiU  be  taken  that  poetry  of  the  lughest  order  and  character  shall  be  contained  in  the 
columns  of  the  Magazine. 

23.  The  Genbbal  Album.  For  this  we  have  to  solicit  from  onr  readers  the  eontribntions  of  short  pieces,  grave,  gay,  or 

Lnmorons,  that  they  may  be  pleased  to  copy  from  their  own  Albums.  Lying  perdu  in  these  depositories  we  think 
there  mnst  be  much  that  is  worthy  of  being  introdneed  to  a  larger  ciicle. 

21.  The  Englishwomans  Convebsazione;  or.  Interesting  Qaestions  and  Answers.  Here  our  subscribers  may  broach  any 
topic  they  please,  insistent  with  the  character  of  tne  Magazine,  and  if  sofliciently  interesting.  We  also  answer  under 
this  heading  questions  put  to  ns,  and  introduoa  questions  from  one  subscriber,  for  other  readers  to  give,  if  possible,  the 
required  information.  This  department  of  the  “  Enoushwokan”  wiU  be  considerably  enlarged. 


LONDON:  WARWICK  HOUSE,  PATERNOSTER  ROW. 


PERIODICALS  AND  SERIALS  FOR  THE  NEW  YEAR. 


THE 

BOY’S  OWN  MAGAZINE. 

EDITED  BY  S.  O.  BEETON. 

1  SIXPENCE  MONTHEY.’  -  ^ 


THE  NEW  VOLUME  AND  THE  NEW  PROGRAMME. 

The  NEW  VOLUME  of  the  Boy’s  Own  Magazine  begins  with  the  January  Number  (ready  December  20th). 

A  Beautiful  COLOURED  PLATE  will  be  included  in  the  January  Number. 

The  January  Numbor,  and  the  succeeding  Numbers,  will  comprise  an  average  of  100  Handsome  Pages,  iaohisive  of 
Tinted  Paper  Plates,  Correspondence,  Essays,  Competitions  and  Awards,  &o.  &c. 

The  New  Volume  will  comprise,  in  the  course  of  the  year,  besides  other  interesting  matter,  the  following  subjects 


L  HunoBiCAi.  Tale.  By  Francis  Davenant :  Eowabd  Ciatoon, 
A  Stobt  of  the  Days  of  Aoincoubt.  Illustrated. 

“Ob  when  shall  Englishmen 
With  such  deeds  Oil  a  pen. 

Or  Ikglaiid  breed  again 
Suoh  a  King  Harr; 

n.  PaiKCE  Jack  of  Fioi  (continued  and  concluded).  By  the 
Author  of  “  Wild  Sports  of  the  World.”  lUustrated. 

DL  The  Wobld's  Weapons,  and  other  Papers  on  Subjects  in 
Natural  History  and  lienee.  By  Rev.  J.  0.  Wood. 

[V.  Tbs  Tubes  Scouts.  A  Tale  of  the  Great  American  Civil 
War. 

T.  Tbs  Bbd  Plot.  By  the  Anthor  of  “  King  of  Tmmps,”  Ac. 


VI.  Gbeat  Tbavellebs.  With  Portraits  and  other  Engravings. 

VII.  Midshipmen  Afloat  and  Ashobe.  Illustrated  by  Com¬ 
mander  Walter  W.  May. 

VIII.  Nbw  Ballads  and  Old.  With  full-pege  Engravfegs.  *' 

IX.  Fbesh  SiORiBs  OF  Spobt  with  Wild  Animals.  ' 

X.  Tub  Amateub  Mechanic,  and  other  practical  Papers. 
With  Explanatory  Diagrams. 

XI.  The  Stbono  Places  of  the  Eabth.  With  Views  of  Great 
Fortresses  and  Strongholds. 

XII.  New  Puzzle  Pages. 

fto.  Ao.  Ac.  ‘ 


I  *«*  We  are  enabled  to  announce  a  compliance  with  a  constant  and  ^eral  desire  on  the  part  of  the  Subeeribora  to 
w  mRoy’s  Own,”  to  possess  Pwtraite  of  the  Writers  and  Artists  of  the  Magazine.  Thus, 


The  February  Number  will  contain  a  most  highly  finished  STEEL  ENGRAVING  of  some  of  the  principal  Con- 
lihators  to  the  Bov's  Own  Magazine.  This  Engraving  will  present  tiie  LikenesBes,  engraved  by  Adlard  from  Photographs 
ska  expressly  for  the  purpose,  of 


«  W.  H.  D.  ADAMS. 
W.  0.  BENNETT. 
H.  COXWELL. 

W.  DALTON. 

P.  DAVENANT. 


CAPTAIN  DRAYSON. 
R.  DUDLEY. 

J.  GRANT. 

J.  GREENWOOD. 

T.  HOOD. 


AND  THE  EDITOR. 


The  March  Number  will  contain  a  second  Plate,  uniform  with  the  first,  and  this  Engraving  gives  the  Portraits  of 


W.  H.  G.  KINGSTON. 

W.  0.  MONKHOUSE. 

W.  H.  NORTHCOTT. 
REV.  J.  PYOROFT. 
CAPTAIN  MAYNE  REID. 


W.  B.  B.  STEVENS. 
J.  G.  THOMSON. 

W.  THORNBURY. 

J.  TILLOTSON. 

T.  W.  WOOD. 


REV.  J.  G.  WOOD.  *  ” 

A  New  Plan  of  Paging  the  Boy’s  Own  Magazine  will  give  our  Subscribers  two  perfect  books  at  the  end  of  the 
«r,  one,  the  Boy’s  Own  Volume  ;  the  other,  a  complete  Story,  “  The  Three  Scouts.”  Moreover,  the  type  throughout 
ill  be  uniform,  and  present  a  handsome  iqipearance. 

Increased  energy  and  greater  care  than  ever  will  be  apparent  in  the  direction  of  the  Boy's  Own  Magazine,  and  the 
(btor  promises  that  the  New  Volume  shall  display  qualities  superior  to  all  former  results. 


Suhtcribers,  Old  and  New,  are  invited  to  at  once  order  of  Bookselkre  in  Town  and  Country  the  New  Numbers, 
to  that  no  difficulty  may  arise  in  iXeir  duly  receiving  the  January,  February,  and  March  Numbers,  with  the 
Coloured  Engraving  of  ^^King  Hal  and  the  Cobbler,"  and  the  Steel  Plates  of  the  Portraits  of  the  principal  Writers 
and  ArlisU  of 

THE  BOY’S  OWN  »1;A.0A.ZINE. 

Sixpence  Monthly.  Sabecription— 7s.  per  annum,  including  postage. 


LONDON;  WAEWICK  HOUSE,  PATERNOSTER  ROW. 


PERIODICALS.  AND  SERIALS  FOR  THE  NEW  YEAR. 


THE 


BOrS  MONTHLY  MAGAZINB 


TWOPENCE  MONTHLY. 


Forty-eight  Pages,  Engraved  Frontispiece,  and  Illustrated  In  the  Test. 

The  NEIV  VOLUME  begins  with  the  January  Number,  and  during  the  twelve  months  of  1 867  will^  appear— 


Loudon  ’PaEMnoBR,  «  Ronuce  of  the  Time  of  Blaff  King  Hal. 

By  the  Author  of  “  Shot  aod  SheH,”  &c.  Illustrate. 

The  Bot8  at  Chequasbit.  By  the  Author  of  “The  Gay- 
worthy  e." 

Adtentueeb  in  the  Bacsw'oodb.  By  Sir  Lescelles  WrasalL 
With  full-page  Engrariugs. 

Ode  Sphinx,  with  New  Mysteries. 


“  Odd  Bot  Observations”  from  the  top  of  St»  Paul's  1 
elsewhere. 

The  Dwellers  in  the  Deep.  By  George  St.  Clair.  ‘■ 
Old  Heads  on  Touho  Shoulders.  A 

Visits  to  Our  Workshops. 

The  Bot  Reciter.  A  splendid  Oolleotiou  of  Orations  1 
Speeches. 


&o.  &e.  &c. 


-iC 


:H  1 


THE 


YOUNG  ENGLISHWOMAN. 


SIXPENCE  MONTHLY, 


T  ! 


r.l| 


The  New  VotCME  b^ins  with  the  January  Number  (ready  December  20th). 

The  Young  Englishwoman  will  appear  in  future  as  a  Monthly  Magazine,  the  weekly  iaeue  being  discontiiniy 
It  will  now  be  more  suitable  in  size  and  more  characteristic  in  contents  than  before. 

The  Young  Englishwoman  will  contain  56  pages  of  good  paper,  and  an  Extra  Diagram  and  Pattern  Sheet,  equal 
a  further  82  pages — in  all,  88  pages.  It  will  be  illustrated  by  the  beet  Needlework  Illustrations,  done  in  Germn^ 
France,  and  England.  - 

A  New  Coloured  Fashion  Plate,  especially  adapted  for  young  ladies,  will  be  included  in  each  Monthly  Part 
The  Yol'ng  Englishwoman's  Literature  will  be  of  the  purest.  The  Tales  written  and  chosen  for  the  Magazine 
be  of  that  character  that  they  may  be  wHb  advantage  placed  in  the  bands  of  young  girls.  Altogether,  such  a  high 
shall  be  oheervable  in  the  pages  of  the  Young  Englishwoman  as  will  render  it  THE  BOOK  to  present  to  a  young  lad 
and  we  bdieve,  in  producing  such  a  magazine,  we  are  providing  for  a  very  great  want  long  felt  by  mothers  and  all  per™ 
of  either  sex  who  nave  the  care  of,  or  are  responsible  tor,  the  bringing  up  of  the  youtMol  feminine  population  of  1 

islsnHs 


Duiing  the  year  will  appear  in  the  Young  Englishwoman— 


A  Summer  in  Leslie  Goldtbwaite's  Life.  By  the  Author  of 
*  The  Gmyworthys.” 

BEAimruL  Pictures  from  Bistort's  Page. 

Letters  from  Dear  Olo  Granny. 

Cleofatra'b  Needle  :  A  Story  of  Woman's  Devotion. 


The  Fol-r  Seasons.  1' 

L0VEI.1EST  Words.  A  Collection  of  the  most  exquisite  Lintsl 
the  English  language. 

Our  Drawing  Room.  To  which  we  invite,  in  all  frankneae  i| 
kindlinesR  all  who  have  anytbiug  on  their  minds,  sitli 
to  ask  or  to  say, 


THE 


YOXJIVO  E1VOHSHWOHA.TV, 

Slaqtence  Monthly, 

SuhKription,  Seven  ShiOings  per  Annum,  iAchuUng  pottage.  '' 


With  the  January  Number  will  be  presented  one  of  these  favourite  Pictures — 
MINDING  BABY.  DRESSING  FOR  THE  PARTY. 

SPRING  FLOWERS.  AUTUMN  FRUITS. 

PRETTY  PUSS.  THE  WRITING  LESSON. 

GOO  SAVE  THE  QUEEN. 

Booksellers  will  receive  a  Coloured  Picture  with  each  Number,  and  Subscribers 
will  be  able  to  ckoose  their  picture,  if  sufficiently  early  in  their  application. 


•'  A 
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CASH’S  CAMBRIC  FRILLING 

J  Requires  neither  hemminq  or  wMpimvj,  and 

|l  j  is  of  a  fine  and  peculiarly  durable 

J  ||  A  material,  perfectly  free  from  all  dress. 

A  M  It  is  of  various  widths.  For  trimming 

JjLgS  kinds  of  Ladies’  and  Children’s 

Washing  Apparel. 

SOLD  BY  ALL  DRAPERS,  in  Envelopes  containing  12  yards, 
W  and  bearing  the  names  of  J.  &  J.  CASH,  Patentees. 


A.  CIL.EA.R  COMEEEXIOIV!!! 

GODFREY’S  EXTRACT  OF  ELDER  FLOWERS 

b  itroogly  r«coinm«nd«d  for  SofteuDg,  Impr«Ting,  Beautifying,  and  Preserving  the  SKIN,  and  giving  it  a  blooming  and 
charming  appearance.  It  will  completely  remove  Tan,  Sunburn,  Redness,  &o.,  and,  by  its  Balsamic  and  Healing  qualities,  render 
the  skin  soft,  pliable,  and  free  from  dryness,  &c.,  clear  it  from  every  humour,  pimple,  or  eruption,  and  by  continuing  its  use  only 
a  short  time  the  skin  will  become  and  continue  soft  and  smooth,  and  the  complexion  perfectly  clear  and  beautiful. 

Sold  in  Bottles,  price  2s.  9d.,  oy  all  Medicine  Vendors  and  Perfumers. 


Foil  THE  IIAIEl. 

BALM  OF  COLUMBIA. 

This  valuable  Preparation  is  acknowledged  to  be  the  MOST  EFFECTUAL  REMEDY  for  Restonng  the  Hair. 

XT  STRENCrTIXENS  NOXTIIISIIES, 

Exerting  a  healthy  iuiluonce,  and  occasioning  an  ample  and  luxuriant  growth. 

XT  PHESEZl'V’ES.  XIESTOHES.  BE:jk.XTTXFXE:S, 

A.MX>  Or.B.A.N’SBS  TXXE3  BC.A.XR. 

TBB  NURSBXl'V’. 

The  peculiar  mildness  of  the  Balm,  the  action  of  which  can  bo  regulated  at  discretion,  specially  suits  infancy  and  childhood 
Price  8s.  Cd.,  Cs.,  and  11s.  per  bottle.  Ko  other  prices  ore  genuine.  Sold  wholesale  and  retail.  , 

O.  niMl  A..  01Uri<l|ge*a*  Uuliii,  %t%i,  Wolliii»ftou  Street,  Straiicl,  W.CJ. 


THE  SPIRAL 


I^LASTI C ”a^0’m INAL  BELTS. 


WEASOaiS  BVQUTRtD. 
Clreumfcreoce  at  a  6  c. 
UepUi  irom  a  to  e. 


I^IIE  more  frequent  and  earlier  adoption  of  this  Belt  previous  to  Accouchement  would 
prevent  many  of  the  distressing  results  so  often  complained  of  after  confinement.  During  pregnancy 
the  su|iport  derived  from  its  use  will  oilord  the  greatest  relief,  securing  a  more  favourable  time ;  while, 
by  its  use  after  parturition,  the  general  and  eqtial  pressure  afforded  secures  the  restoration  of  shape,  and 
the  contractioB  so  essential  to  ultimate  recovery. 

It  ia  recommended  by  the  first  Accoucheurs  of  the  day  in  oases  of  prolapimt  ultri,  Avpty,  and  ebesity, 
and,  when  fitted  with  air  pads  for  umbilical  and  inguinal  bemio,  in  preference  to  steel  trusses. 

ILLUSTRATED  CATALOOL’ES  ON  APPLICATION  TO 

EDWARD  or  Mrs.  HTTEUCT,  12,  Old  Cavendisb-street,  Oxford-street. 


XUM 


a 


EQUESTRIAN  OUTFITS. 
Tweed  lUiig  lakitiJtS  3  0 
lekea  CU  ,  4  4  0 


AND  COURTS  OF  EUROPE, 


Tke  PaUk  aid  f«nigi 
Tiiitan  t»  Loidoi,  laa- 
ch«tt«r,  or  Liri^  will 
Gad  at  lettn.  Ni^'i  Gar* 
Buiti  roadr  for  iaaodiato 
DM,  or  au«  to  order  at  a 
few  loan'  lotieo.  For 
trerj  artielo  om  Giod  ud 
podi^  prico  11  niidralj 
(•argtd  br  oaik  pajweiti. 


loiirL  KmoCi  EetaG* 
liabHBt'ia  Bogeat  Street  ii 
diridod  iato  departmeati — 
rk,  far  Geatlenea,  Ladies, 
udioitk — tbeeitraaeoto 
tko  depaitaMat  far  GeaUe- 
Ml  Soiig  at  Hi  ud  for 
Ladies  aid  loitk  at  lo.  120. 


Ilf  COLOUIS  FOR  TEE  STRIKE  n  ViTERPROOF  TIIIEDS  ud  CHEVIOTS  for  KICOll 


celehi  fed  CUINEA  LAIIIE7  (MAKS,  COATS^  ud  JACOIS 


T.  A.  SIMPSON  &  CO., 

GOLDSMITHS,  JEWELLERS,  &o., 

164,  REGENT  STREET,  akd  8,  BEAK  STREET. 


T.  A.  Simpson  and  Co-’s  Gold  Guard  Chains 


T.  A.  Simpson  and  Go  ’s  Gold  Albert  Chains 


T.  A.  Simpson  and  Co-’s  Gold  Brooch  Chains 


T.  A.  Simpson  and  Co  ’s  Bracelets 


T.  A.  Simpson  and  Co-’s  Brooches 


T.  A.  Simpson  and  Co  ’s  Gem  Rings 


T.  A.  Simpson  and  Co-’s  Necklaces 


T.  A.  Simpson  and  Co  ’s  Earrings 


T.  A.  Simpson  and  Co  ’s  Lockets 


T.  A.  Simpson  and  Co-’s  Scarf  Pins  and  Rings 


T.  A.  Simpson  and  Go-’s  Studs  and  Solitaires 


T.  A.  Simpson  and  Co-’s  Gold  and  Silver 

WwtcbM 


T.  A.  Simpson  and  Co-’s  Clocks,  in  Gilt, 

Bronx*,  and  Marble 


CO., 


.  T.  A.  SIMPSON  AND 

Holbnml^s,  Itintlkrs,  (Fc., 

154,  R*g«nt  BtTMt,  and  8,  Baak  Straat. 


T.  A.  SIMPSON  &  CO., 

164,  REGENT  ST.,  AND  8,  BEAK  ST. 


Dressing  Cases,  vrith  Silver,  Silver-Gilt,  and 

Plated  Fitting! 


Travelling  Dressing  Bags,  with  Silver,  Silver- 

Gilt,  and  Plated  Fitting* 


Hand  Bags  and  Reticules 


Despatch  Boxes  &  Tourists’  Writing  Cases 


Gilt  Ornaments  (for  the  Writing-Table)  of  every 
description 


Envelope  Cases, 

Book  Slides 


Blotting  Books,  and 


Desks,  Inkstands,  and  Cases  of  My  Books 
Workboxes,  Tea-Caddies,  and  Candlestidts 
Photographic  Albums,  in  every  variety,  aod 

Gilt  Frame* 


Full-Dress  and  other  Fans,  in  every  variety 

of  elegance  and  ityle _ 


Pocket  Books,  Purses,  Cigar  Cases,  Silver, 

Pearl,  TortoueeheU,  and  Leather  Card  Casea,  Walleta 
Opera  Olaeaea,  Scent  Bottle*  (donU*  and  ainglel,  Oeta 
and  Silvei  Peneil  Caeec,  and  an  endleM  variety  of  c 
artioles,  at  moderate  gHrioe* 

On*  of  the  Laraeet  Stock*  In  the  MetropoUa. 


other 


T.  A.  SIMPSON  AND  CO. 


Snuinj  f  w  Jfnktn  unh  ^fonign  # 

154,  Befent  and  8«  B— k  Strssi. 


Printed  by  Jee.  vrade,  U,  TariiloelMlnet,  OeTwWfardaD,  W.<X 
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